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PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK. 


INTRODUCTION. 

If  1  had  valued  my  own  reputation,  as  it 
is  said  I  ought  in  prudence  to  have  done,  I 
might  have  now  drawn  a  line,  and  remained 
for  life,  or  (who  knows?)  perhaps  for  some 
years  after  death,  the  "ingenious  author  of 
Waverley."  I  was  not,  however,  more  de- 
sirous of  this  sort  of  immortality,  which 
might  have  lasted  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  than  Falstaff  of  the  embowelling 
which  was  promised  him  after  the  field  of 
Shrewsbury  by  his  patron  the  Prince  of 
W  ales.  "Embowel'd?  If  you  embowel  me 
to-day,  you  may  powder  and  eat  me  to 
morrow  !  " 

H  my  occupation  as  a  romancer  were  taken 
from  me,  I  felt  I  should  have  at  a  late  hour 
in  life  to  find  me  out  another;  when  I  could 
hardly  expect  to  acquire  those  new  tricks 
which  are  proverbially  said  not  to  be  learned 
by  those  dogs  who  are  getting  old.  Besides, 
i  had  yet  to  learn  from  the  public  that  my 
intrusions  were  disagreeable;  and  '  while  I 
was  endured  with  some  patience,  I  felt  I  had 
all  the  reputation  which  I  greatly  coveted. 
My  memoryiwas  well  stored  both  with  histor- 
ical, local,  -and  traditional  notices,  and  I 
had  become;  almost  as  licensed  a  plague  to 
the  public  ak  the  well-remembered  beggar  of 
the  ward,  whom  men  distinguish  by  their 
favor,  perhaps  for  no  better  reason  than  that 
they  had  b£en  in  the  habit  of  giving  him 
alms,  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  their  daily 
promenade.j  The  general  fact  is  undenia- 
ble— all  mdn  grow  old,  all  men  must  wear 
out;  but  men  of  ordinary  wisdom,  however 
aware  of  the  general  fact,  are  unwilling  to 
admit  in  their  own  case  any  special  instances 
of  failure.  Indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected themselves  to  distinguish  the  effects 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Granada's  apoplexy, 
and  are  not  unwilling  to  pass  over  in  their 
composition,  as.  instances  of  mere  careless- 
ness or  bad  luck,  what  others  may  consider  as 
symptoms  of  mortal  decay.  I  had  no  choice 
save  that  of  absolutely  laying  aside  the  pen, 
the  use  of  which  at  my  time  of  life  was  be- 
come a  habit,  or  to  continue  its  vagaries 
until  the  public  should  let  me  plainly  under- 
stand they  would  no  more  of  me;  a  hint 
which  I  was  not  unlikely  to  meet  with,  and 
which  I  was  determined  to  take  without 
waiting  for  a  repetition.  This  hint,  that  the 
reader  may  plainly  understand  me,  I  was 
determined  to  take  when  the  publication  of 
a  new  Waverley  novel  should  not  be  the  sub- 


ject of  some  attention  in  the  literary  world.* 
An  accidental  circumstance  decided  my 
choice  of  a  subject  for  the  present  work.  It 
was  now  several  years  since  my  immediate 
younger  brother,  Thomas  Scott,  already 
mentioned  in  these  notes,  had  resided  for 
two  or  three  seasons  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
having  access  to  the  registers  of  that  singu- 
lar territory,  had  copied  many  of  them, 
which  he  subjected  to  my  perusal.  These 
papers  were  put  into  my  hands  while  my 
brother  had  thoughts  of  making  some  liter- 
ary use  of  them;  I  do  not  well  remember 
what;  but  he  never  came  to  any  decision  on 
that  head,  and  grew  tired  of  the  task  of 
transcription.  The  papers,  I  suppose,  were 
lost  in  the  course  of  a  military  man's  life. 
The  tenor  of  them,  that  is,  of  the  most  re- 
markable, remained  engraved  on  the  memory 
of  the  Author. 

The  interesting  and  romantic  story  of 
"N  illiam  Christian  especially  struck  my 
fancy.  I  found  the  same  individual,  as 
well  as  his  father,  particularly  noticed  in 
some  memorials  of  the  island,  preserved  by 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  published  in  Peck's 
Desiderata  Chiriosa.  This  gentleman  was 
the  son  of  Edward,  formerly  governor  of  the 
island;  and  William  himself,  was  afterwards 
one  of  its  two  Dempsters,  or  supreme  judges. 
Both  father  and  son  embraced  the  party  of 
the  islanders,  and  contested  some  feudal 
rights  claimed  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  King 
of  the  Island.  When  the  Earl  had  suffered 
death  at  Bolton-le-Moors,  Captain  Christian 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Bound- 
heads,  if  thev  might  be  so  called,  and  found 
the  means  of  holding  communication  with  a 
fleet  sent  by  the  Parliament.  The  island  was 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament  by  the  insur- 
gent Manxmen.  The  high-spirited  Countess 
and  her  son  were  arrested,  and  cast  into 
prison,  where  they  were  long  detained,  and 
very  indifferently  treated.  When  the  Bes- 
toration  took  place,  the  Countess,  or  by 
title  the  Queen-dowager  of  the  Island,  seized 
upon  William  Dhone,  or  Fair-haired  Wil- 
liam, as  William  Christian  was  termed,  and 
caused  him  to  be  tried  and  executed,  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  the  island,  for  having  de- 
throned his  liege  mistress,  and  imprisoned 
her  and  her  family.  Bomancers,  and  read- 
ers of  romance,  will  generally  allow,  that  the 
fate  of  Christian,  and  the  contrast  of  his 
character  with  that  of  the  high-minded  but 
vindictive  Countess  of  Derby,  famous  during 

*  [Note  A.   Strictures  on  Peveril.] 
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the  Civil  Wars  for  her  valiant  defence  of  I 
Latham  J  louse,  contained  the  essence  of  an 
interesting  tale.  I  have,  however,  dwelt 
little  either  on  the  death  of  W  illiam  Chris- 
tian, or  on  the  manner  in  which  Charles  II. 
viewed  that  stretch  of  feudal  power,  and  the 
heavy  fine  which  he  imposed  upon  the  Derby 
estates  for  that  extent  of  jurisdiction  of 
which  the  Countess  had  been  guilty.  ETar 
less  have  1  given  any  opinion  on  the  justice 
or  guilt  of  that  action,  which  is  to  this  day 
judged  of  by  the  people  of  the  island  as  they 
happen  to  be  connected  with  the  sufferer,  or 
perhaps  as  they  may  look  back  with  the  eyes 
of  favor  upon  the  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads 
of  those  contentious  days.  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  have  done  injury  to  the  memory  of 
this  gentleman,  or  any  of  his  descendants  in 
his  person;  at  the  same  time  I  have  most 
willingly  given  his  representative  an  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  in  this  edition  of  the  Novel 
what  he  thinks  necessary  for  the  vindication 
of  his  ancestor,  and  the  reader  will  find  the 
exposition  in  the  Notices,  for  which  Mr. 
Christian  desires  admission.*  I  could  do  no 
less,  considering  the  polite  and  gentleman- 
like manner  in  which  he  stated  feelings  con- 
cerning his  ancestry,  to  which  a  Scotsman 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  indifferent. 

In  another  respect,  Mr.  Christian  with 
justice  complains  that  Edward  Christian,  de- 
scribed in  the  romance  as  the  brother  of  the 
gentleman  executed  in  consequence  of  the 
Countess's  arbitrary  act  of  authority,  is  por- 
trayed as  a  wretch  of  unbounded  depravity, 
having  only  ingenuity  and  courage  to  rescue 
him  from  abhorrence,  as  well  as  hatred. 
Any  personal  allusion  was  entirely  unde- 
signed on  the  part  of  the  author.  The  Ed- 
ward Christian  of  the  tale  is  a  mere  creature 
of  the  imagination.  Commentators  have 
naturally  enough  identified  him  with  a 
brother  of  William  Christian  named  Edward, 
who  died  in  prison  after  being  confined  seven 
or  eight  years  in  Peel  Castle,  in  the  year 
1 650.  Of  him  I  had  no  access  to  know  any- 
thing; and  as  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a 
person  had  existed,  I  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  traduced  his  character.  It  is  sufficient ' 
for  mv  justification,  that  there  lived  at  the 
period  of  mv  story  a  person  named  Edward 
Christian,  ''with  whom  connected,  or  by 
whom  begot."  I  am  a  perfect  stranger,  but 
whom  we  know  to  have  been  engaged  in 
such  actioTis  as  may  imply  his  having  been 
guiltv  of  anything  bad.  The  fact  is.  that 
upon  the  5th  dune  1680,  Thomas  Blood  (the 
famous  erown-stealer).  Jul  ward  Christian, 
Arthur  O'Brian,  and  others,  were  found 
guilty  of  being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy 
for  raking  away  the  life  and  character  of  the 

*  See  Appendix.  No.  I. 


celebrated  Duke  of  Buckingham;  but  that 
this  Edward  was  the  same  with  the  brother 
of  William  Christian  is  impossible,  since  that 
brother  died  in  1650;  nor  would  I  have  used 
his  christened  name  of  Edward,  had  I  sup- 
posed there  was  a  chance  of  its  being  con- 
nected with  any  existing  family.  These 
genealogical  matters  are  fully  illustrated  in 
the  Xotes  to  the  Appendix. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned  in  the  former 
editions  of  this  romance  that  Charlotte  de 
la  Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby,  repre- 
sented as  a  Catholic,  was,  in  fact,  a  French 
Protestant.  For  misrepresenting  the  noble 
dame  in  this  manner,  I  have  only  Lucio's 
excuse — "1  spoke  according  to  the  trick." 
In  a  story,  where  the  greater  }iart  is  avow- 
edly fiction,  the  author  is  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce such  variations  from  actual  fact  as  his 
plot  requires,  or  which  are  calculated  to  en- 
hance it:  in  which  predicament  the  religion 
of  the  Countess  of  Derby,  during  the  Popish 
Plot,  appeared  to  fall.  If  I  have  over-esti- 
mated a  romancer's  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, I  am  afraid  this  is  not  the  only  nor 
most  important  case  in  which  I  have  done 
so.  To  speak  big  words,  the  heroic  Coun- 
tess has  far  less  grounds  for  an  action  of 
scandal  than  the  memory  of  Virgil  might 
be  liable  to  for  his  posthumous  scandal  of 
1  )ido. 

The  character  of  Fenella,  which,  from  its 
peculiarity,  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  public,  was  far  from  being  original.  The 
tine  sketch  of  Mignon.  in  Wilhelm  Meister's 
Lehrjahre.  a  celebrated  work  from  the  pen 
of  (locthe.  gave  the  idea  of  such  a  being. 
But  the  copy  will  be  found  greatly  different 
from  my  great  prototype:  nor  can  I  be  ac- 
cused of  borrowing  anything  save  the  general 
idea,  from  an  author,  the  honor  of  his  own 
country,  and  an  example  to  the  authors  of 
other  kingdoms,  to  whom  all  must  be  proud 
to  own  an  obligation. 

Family  tradition  supplied  me  with  two 
circumstances,  which  are  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  in  question.  The  first  is  an  ac- 
count of  a  lawsuit,  taken  from  a  Scottish 
'  report  of  ad  judged  cases,  quoted  in  Note  to 
( 'banter  NX. 

Tlu-  other — of  which  the  editor  has  no 
reason  to  doubt,  having  often  heard  it  from 
those  who  were  witnesses  of  the  fact — relates 
to  the  power  of  a  female  in  keeping  a  secret 
(sarcastically  said  to  be  impossible),  even 
when  t  hat  secret  refers  to  the  exercise  of  her 
tongue. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
a  female  wanderer  came  to  the  door  of  Mr. 
Robert  Scott,  grandfather  of  the  present  au- 
thor, an  opulent  farmer  in  Roxburghshire, 
and  made  signs  that  she  desired  shelter  for 
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the  night,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  was  readily  granted.  The  next 
day  the  country  was  covered  with  snow,  and 
the  departure  of  the  wanderer  was  rendered 
impossible.  She  remained  for  many  days, 
her  maintenance  adding  little  to  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  household:  and  by  the  time 
that  the  weather  grew  milder,  she  had 
learned  to  hold  intercourse  bysignswith  the 
household  around  her.  and  could  intimate 
to  them  that  she  was  desirous  of  staving 
where  she  was,  and  working  at  the  w  heel  and 
other  employment  to  compensate  for  her 
food.  This  was  a  compact  not  unfrequent 
at  that  time,  and  the  dumb  woman  entered 
upon  her  thrift,  and  proved  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  patriarchal  household.  She  wasa 
good  spinner,  knitter,  carder,  andso forth,  but 
her  excellence  lay  in  attending  to  the  feeding 
and  bringing  up  the  domestic  poultry.  Her 
mode  of  whistling  to  call  them  together  was 
so  peculiarly  elfish  and  shrill,  that  it  was 
thought  by  those  who  heard  it  more  like 
thai  of  a  fairy  than  a  human  being. 

In  this  manner  she  lived  three  or  four 
years,  nor  was  there  the  slightest  idea  enter- 
tained in  the  family  that  she  was  other  than 
the  mute  and  deprived  person  she  had  al- 
ways appeared.  But  in  a  moment  of  sur- 
prise she  dropped  the  mask  which  she  had 
worn  so  long. 

It  chanced  upon  a  Sunday  that  the  whole 
inhabitants  of  the  household  were  at  church 
excepting  Dumb  Lizzie,  whose  infirmity  was 
supposed  to  render  her  incapable  of  profiting 
by  divine  service,  and  who  therefore  stayed  at 
home  to  take  charge  of  the  house.  It  hap- 
pened that,  as  she-  was  sitting  in  the  kitchen, 
a  mishievous  shepherd  boy,  instead  of  look- 
ing after  his  flock  on  the  lea,  as  was  his 
duty,  slunk  into  the  house  to  see  what  he 
could  pick  up.  or  perhaps  out  of  mere  curi- 
osity. Being  tempted  by  something  which 
was  in  his  eyes  a  nicety,  he  put  forth  his 
hand  unseen,  as  he  conceived,  to  appropriate 
it.  The  dumb  woman  came  suddenly  upon 
him.  and,  in  the  surprise,  forgot  her  part, 
and  exclaimed  in  loud  Scotch,  and  with 
distinct  articulation,  "Ah,  you  little  devil's 
limb!  "  The  boy.  terrified  more  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  who  rebuked  him  than 
by  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  been 
taken  in  the  insignificant  offence,  fled  in 
great  dismay  to  the  church,  to  carry  the 
miraculous  news  that  the  dumb  woman  had 
found  her  tongue. 

The  family  returned  home  in  great  sur- 
prise, but  found  that  their  inmate  had  re- 
lapsed into  her  usual  mute  condition,  would 
communicate  with  them  only  by  signs,  and 
in  th'»t  manner  denied  positively  what  the 
boy  affirmed. 


From  this  time  confidence  was  broken 
betwixt  the  other  inmates  of  the  family  and 
their  dumb,  or  rather  silent,  guest.  Traps 
were  laid  for  the  supposed  impostor,  all  of 
which  she  Bkilfully  eluded;  firearms  were 
often  suddenly  discharged  near  her.  but 
never  on  such  occasions  was  she  seen  to  start. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  that  Lizzie  gr<  w 
tired  of  all  this  mistrust,  for  she  one  morn- 
ing disappeared  as  she  came,  without  any 
ceremony  of  leave-taking. 

She  was  seen,  it  is  said,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  English  border  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  her  speech.  Whether  this  was  ex- 
actly the  case  or  not,  my  informers  were  no 
way  anxious  in  inquiring,  nor  am  I  able  to 
authenticate  the  fact.  The  shepherd  boy 
lived  to  be  a  man,  and  always  averred  that 
she  had  spoken  distinctly  to  him.  What 
could  be  the  woman's  reason  for  persevering 
so  long  in  a  disguise  as  unnecessary  as  it  was 
severe,  could  never  be  guessed,  and  was  per- 
haps the  consequence  of  a  certain  aberration 
of  the  mind.  I  can  only  add,  that  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  the  tale  to  be  per- 
fectly authentic,  so  far  as  it  is  here  given, 
and  it  may  serve  to  parallel  the  supposed 
case  of  Fenella. 

Abbotsford,  let  July  1831. 


PREFATORY  LETTER 

FROM  THE 

REV.  DR.  DRYASDUST  OF  YORK.   TO  CAPTAIN 
VL  UTTER  D  UCK, 

RESIDING  AT   FAIRYLODCE,  NEAR  KENNA- 
tyUHAIR,  N.B. 


Very  worthy  and  dear  Sir — To  your 
last  letter  I  might  have  answered,  with  the 
classic,  "Hand  equidem  inridno,  mirqr  ma- 
gis.n  For  though  my  converse,  from  infan- 
cy, has  been  with  things  of  antiquity,  yet  I 
love  not  ghosts  or  spectres  to  be  commenta- 
tors thereon;  and  truly  your  account  of  the 
conversation  you  held  with  our  great  parent, 
in  the  crypt,  or  most  intimate  recess  of  the 
publishers  at  Edinburgh,  had  upon  me  much 
the  effect  of  the  apparition  of  Hectors 
phantom  on  the  hero  of  the  iEneid — 

•'Otxhipui.  stetemntqiie  comae." 

And.  as  I  said  above.  I  repeat  that  I  won- 
dered at  the  Vision,  without  envying  you 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  great  progenitor. 
,  But  it  seems  that  he  is  now  permitted  to 
show  himself  to  his  family  more  f'roelv  than 
!  formerly:  or  that  the  old  gentleman  is  tumed 
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somewhat  gai*rulous  in  these  latter  days;  or, 
in  short,  not  to  exhaust  your  patience  with 
conjectures  of  the  cause,  I  also  have  seen 
the  Vision  of  the  Author  of  Waverley.  I 
do  not  mean  to  take  any  undue  state  on  my- 
self, when  I  observe,  that  this  interview  was 
marked  with  circumstances  in  some  degree 
more  formally  complaisant  than  those  which 
attended  your  meeting  with  him  in  our 
worthy  publisher's;  for  yours  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fortuitous  recontre,  whereas  mine 
was  preceded  by  the  communication  of  a 
large  roll  of  papers,  containing  a  new  his- 
tory, called  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

I  no  sooner  found  that  this  manuscript 
consisted  of  a  narrative,  running  to  the 
length  of  perhaps  three  hundred  and  thirty 
pages  in  each  volume,  or  thereabouts,  than 
it  instantly  occurred  to  me  from  whom  this 
boon  came;  and  having  set  myself  to  peruse 
the  written  sheets,  I  began  to  entertain 
strong  expectations  that  I  might,  peradvent- 
ure,  next  see  the  Author  himself. 

Again,  it  seems  to  me  a  marked  circum- 
stance, that,  whereas  an  inner  apartment  of 
Mr.  Constable's  shop  was  thought  a  place 
of  sufficient  solemnity  for  your  audience,  our 
venerable  Senior  was  pleased  to  afford  mine 
in  the  recesses  of  my  own  lodgings,  intra 
parietes,  as  it  were,  and  without  the  chance 
of  interruption.  I  must  also  remark,  that 
the  features,  form,  and  dress  of  the  Eidolon 
as  you  well  term  the  apparition  of  our  par- 
ent, seemed  to  me  more  precisely  distinct 
than  was  vouchsafed  to  you  on  the  former 
occasion.  Of  this  hereafter;  but  Heaven  for- 
bid I  should  glory,  or  set  up  any  claim  of 
superiority  over  the  other  descendants  of  our 
common  parent,  from  such  decided  marks  of 
his  preference — Lays  propria  sordet.  I  am 
well  satisfied  that  the  honor  was  bestowed 
not  on  my  person,  but  my  cloth — that  the 
preference  did  not  elevate  Jonas  Dryasdust 
over  Clutterbuck,  but  the  Doctor  of  Divinity 
over  the  Captain.  Cedant  anna  togm — a 
maxim  never  to  be  forgotten  at  any  time, 
but  especially  to  be  remembered  when  the 
soldier  is  upon  half-pay. 

But  I  bethink  me  that  I  am  keeping  you 
all  this  while  in  the  porch,  and  wearying  you 
with  long  inductions,  when  you  would  have 
me  properare  in  mediain  rein.  As  you  will, 
it  shall  be  done;  for,  as  his  grace  is  wont  to 
Bay  of  me,  wittily,  "No  man  tells  a  story  so 
well  as  Dr.  Dryasdust,  when  he  has  once  got 
up  to  the  starting-post." — Jocose  hoc.  But 
to  continue. 

I  had  skimmed  the  cream  of  the  narra- 
tive which  I  had  received  about  a  M  eek  be- 
fore, and  that  with  no  small  cost  and  pain; 
for  the  hand  of  our  parent  is  become  so 
small  and  so  crabbed,  that  I  was  obliged  to 


use  strong  magnifiers.  Feeling  my  eyes  a 
little  exhausted  towards  the  close  of  the  sec- 
ond volume,  I  leaned  back  in  my  easy-chair, 
and  began  to  consider  whether  several  of  the 
objections  which  have  been  particularly 
urged  against  our  father  and  patron,  might 
not  be  considered  as  applying,  in  an  especial 
manner,  to  the  papers  I  had  just  perused. 
"Here  are  figments  enough."  said  I  to  my- 
self, "to  confuse  the  march  of  a  whole  his- 
tory— anachronisms  enough  to  overset  all 
chronology !  The  old  gentleman  hath 
broken  all  bounds — abiit — evasit — erupt 7." 

As  these  thoughts  passed  through  my 
mind,  I  fell  into  a  fit  of  musing,  which  is 
not  uncommon  with  me  after  dinner,  when 
I  am  altogether  alone,  or  have  no  one  with 
me  but  my  curate.  I  was  awake,  however; 
for  I  remember  seeing  in  the  embers  of  the 
fire,  a  representation  of  a  mitre,  with  the 
towers  of  a  cathedral  in  the  background: 
moreover,  I  recollect  gazing  for  a  certain 
j  time  on  the  comely  countenance  of  Dr. 
j  Whiterose,  my  uncle  by  the  mother's  side — 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  in  The  Heart 
of  Mid-Lothian — whose  portrait,  graceful 
in  wig  and  canonicals,  hangs  above  my 
mantelpiece.  Farther,  I  remember  marking 
the  flowers  in  the  frame  of  carved  oak.  and 
casting  my  eye  on  the  pistols  which  hang 
beneath,  being  the  fire-arms  with  which,  in 
the  eventful  year  1746,  my  uncle  meant  to 
have  espoused  the  cause  of  Prince  Charles 
Fdward;  for,  indeed,  so  little  did  he  esteem 
personal  safety,  in  comparison  of  steady  high- 
church  principle,  that  he  waited  but  fcho 
news  of  the  Adventurer's  reaching  London 
to  hasten  to  join  his  standard. 

Such  a  doze  as  I  then  enjoyed,  I  find  com- 
patible with  indulging  the  best  and  deeped 
cogitations  which  at  any  time  arise  in  my 
mind.  I  chew  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter 
fancy,  in  a  state  betwixt  sleeping  and  wak- 
ing, which  I  consider  as  so  highly  favorable 
to  philosophy,  that  I  have  no  doubt  some  of 
its  most  distinguished  systems  have  been 
composed  under  its  influence.  My  servant 
is,  therefore,  instructed  to  tread  as  if  upon 
down — my  door-hinges  are  carefully  oiled — 
and  all  appliances  used  to  prevent  me  from 
being  prematurely  and  harshly  called  back 
to  the  broad  waking-day  of  a  laborious  world. 
My  custom,  in  this  particular,  is  so  well 
known,  that  the  very  schoolboys  cross  the 
alley  on  tiptoe,  betwixt  the  hours  of  four 
and  five.  My  cell  is  the  very  dwelling  of 
Morpheus.  There  is  indeed  a  bawling  knave 
of  a  broom-man.  quern,  ego. — But  this  is  mat- 
ter for  the  Quarter  Sessions. 

As  my  head  sunk  back  upon  the  easy-chair 
in  the  philosophical  mood  which  I  have  just 
described,  and  the  eyes  of  my  body  began  to 
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close,  in  order,  doubtless,  that  those  of  my 
understanding  might  be  thfe  more  widely 
opened,  I  was  startled  by  a  knock  at  the 
dour,  of  a  kind  more  authoritatively  boisterous 
than  is  given  at  that  hour  by  any  visitor  ac- 
quainted with  nay  habits.  I  started  up  in 
my  scat,  and  heard  the  step  of  my  servant 
hurrying  along  the  passage,  followed  by  a 
very  heavy  and  measured  pace,  which  shook 
the  long  oak-floored  gallery  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  forcibly  to  arrest  my  attention.  "A 
stranger,  sir,  just  arrived  from  Edinburgh 
by  the  North  Mail,  desires  to  speak  with 
your  Keverence."  Such  were  the  words 
with  which  Jacob  threw  the  door  to  the 
wall:  and  the  startled  tone  in  which  he  pro- 
nounced them,  although  there  was  nothing 
particular  in  the  annunciation  itself,  pre- 
pared me  for  the  approach  of  a  visitor  of  un- 
common dignity  and  importance. 

The  Author  of  Waverley  entered,  a  bulky 
and  tall  man,  in  a  travelling  great-coat,  which 
covered  a  suit  of  snuff-brown,  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  that  worn  by  the  great  Eambler.* 
liis  flapped  hat — for  he  disdained  the  mod- 
ern frivolities  of  a  travelling  cap — was  bound 
over  his  head  with  a  large  silk  handkerchief, 
so  as  to  protect  his  ears  from  cold  at  once, 
and  from  the  babble  of  his  pleasant  com- 
panions in  the  public  coach  from  which  he 
bad  just  alighted.  There  was  somewhat  of 
a  sarcastic  shrewdness  and  sense,  which  sat 
on  the  heavy  pent-house  of  his  shaggy  grey 
eyebrow — his  features  were  in  other  respects 
largely  shaped,  and  rather  heavy,  than  prom- 
ising wit  or  genius;  but  he  had  a  notable  pro- 
jection of  the  nose,  similar  to  that  line  of 
the  Latin  poet, — 

 "  immodicum  surgit  pro  cuspide  rostrum." 

A  stout  walking-stick  stayed  his  liand — a 
double  Barcelona  protected  his  neck — his 
belly  was  something  prominent,  "bnt  that's 
not  much,"— his  breeches  were  substantial 
thickset — and  a  pair  of  top-boots,  which 
were  slipped  down  to  ease  his  sturdy  calves, 
did  not  conceal  his  comfortable  travelling- 
stockings  of  lamb's-wool,  wrought  not  on  the 
loom,  but  on  wires,  and  after  the  venerable  an- 
cient fashion,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name 
of  ridge-and-furrow.  His  age  seemed  to  be 
considerably  above  fifty,  but  could  not 
amount  to  three-score,  which  I  observed  with 
pleasure,  trusting  there  may  be  a  good  deal 
of  work  had  out  of  him  yet;  especially  as  a 
general  haleness  of  appearance — the  compass 
and  strength  of  his  voice — the  steadiness  of 
his  step — the  rotundity  of  his  calf — the 
depth  of  his  hem,  and  the  sonorous  emphasis 
of  his  sneeze,  were  all  signs  of  a  constitution 
built  for  permanence. 

*  [Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  Author  of  the  Rambler.] 


It  struck  mo  forcibly,  as  1  gazed  on  thjs 
portly  person,  that  he  realised,  in  my  imagi- 
nation, the  Stout  Gentleman  in  No.  II.  who 
afforded  such  subject  of  varying  speculation 
to  our  most  amusing  and  elegant  Utopian 
traveller.  Master  Geoffrey  Crayon.  Indeed, 
but  for  one  little  trait  in  the  conduct  of  the 
said  Stout  Gentleman — I  mean  the  gallantry 
towards  his  landlady,  a  thing  which  would 
greatly  derogate  from  our  Senior's  character 
— I  should  be  disposed  to  conclude  that  Master 
Crayon  had,  on  that  memorable  occasion, 
actually  passed  his  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Author  of  Waverley.  But  our  worthy  pa- 
triarch, be  it  spoken  to  his  praise,  far  from 
cultivating  the  society  of  the  fair  sex,  seems, 
in  avoiding  the  company  of  womankind, 
rather  to  imitate  the  humor  of  our  friend  and 
relation,  Master  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  as  I 
was  led  to  conjecture,  from  a  circumstance 
which  occurred  immediately  after  his  en- 
trance. 

Having  acknowledged  his  presence  with 
fitting  thanks  and  gratulations,  I  proposed  to 
my  venerated  visitor,  as  a  refreshment  best 
suited  to  the  hour  of  the  day,  to  summon 
my  cousin  and  housekeeper,  Miss  Catherine 
Whiterose,  with  the  tea  equipage;  but  he 
rejected  my  proposal  with  disdain  worthy  of 
the  Laird  of  Monkbarns.  "No  scandal- 
broth,"  he  exclaimed;  "no  unidea'd woman's 
chatter  for  me.  Fill  the  frothed  tankard — 
slice  the  fatted  rump — I  desire  no  society 
but  yours,  and  no  refreshment  but  what  the 
cask  and  the  gridiron  can  supply." 

The  beefsteak,  and  toast  and  tankard, 
were  speedily  got  ready;  and,  whether  an 
apparition  or  a  bodily  presentation,  nay  vis- 
istor  displayed  dexterity  as  a  trencherman, 
which  might  have  attracted  the  envy  of  a 
hungry  hunter,  after  a  fox-chase  of  forty 
miles.  Neither  did  he  fail  to  make  some 
deep  and  solemn  appeals,  not  only  to  the 
tankard  aforesaid,  but  to  two  decanters  of 
London  particular  Madeira  and  old  Port  ;  the 
first  of  which  I  had  extracted  from  its  ripen- 
ing place  of  depositation,  within  reach  of  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  oven;  the  other,  from 
a  deep  crypt  in  mine  own  ancient  cellar, 
which  whilom  may  have  held  the  vintages 
of  the  victors  of  the  world,  the  arch  being 
composed  of  Roman  brick.  I  could  not  help 
admiring  and  congratulating  the  old  gentle- 
man upon  the  vigorous  appetite  which  he 
displayed  for  the  genial  cheer  of  old  Eng- 
land. "Sir."  was  his  reply,  "I  must  eat  as 
an  Englishman,  to  qualify  myself  for  taking 
my  place  at  one  of  the  most  select  companies 
of  right  English  spirits,  which  ever  girdled 
in.  and  hewed  asunder,  a  mountainous  sir- 
loin, and  a  generous  plum-pudding." 
i     I  inquired,  but  with  all   deference  and 
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modesty,  whither  he  was  bound,  and  to  what 
distinguished  Society  he  applied  a  descrip- 
tion so  general.  I  shall  proceed,  in  humble 
imitation  of  your  example,  to  give  the 
subsequent  dialogue  in  a  dramatic  form, 
unless  when  description  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

Author  of  Waverley. — To  whom  should  I 
apply  such  a  description,  save  to  the  only 
Society  to  whom  it  can  be  thoroughly  ap- 
plicable— those  unerring  judges  of  old  books 
and  old  wine — the  Koxburghe  Club  of  Lon- 
don ?  Have  you  not  heard  that  I  have  been 
chosen  a  member  of  that  Society  of  select 
Bibliomaniacs?  * 

Dryasdust. — {Rummaging  in  his  pocket.) 
— 1  did  hear  something  of  it  from  Captain 
Clutterbuck,  who  wrote  to  me — ay,  here  is 
his  letter — that  such  a  report  was  current 
among  the  Scottish  antiquaries,  who  were 
much  alarmed  lest  you  should  be  seduced 
into  the  heres}r  of  preferring  English  beef  to 
rjeven-year-old  black-faced  mutton,  Maras- 
chino to  whisky,  and  turtle-soup  to  cock-a- 
leekie;  in  which  case,  they  must  needs  re- 
nounce you  as  a  lost  man. — "But."  adds 
our  friend  (looking  at  the  letter) — his  hand 
is  rather  of  a  military  description,  better 
used  to  handle  the  sword  than  the  pen — 
"Our  friend  is  so  much  upon  the  SHUN" — 
the  shun,  I  think  it  is — "that  it  must  be  no 
light  temptation  which  will  withdraw  him 
from  his  incognito." 

Author. — No  light  temptation,  unques- 
tionably; but  this  is  a  powerful  one,  to  hob- 
or-nob  with  the  lords  of  the  literary  treasures 
of  Althorpe  and  Hodnet,f  in  Madeira  negus, 
brewed  by  the  classical  Uibdin — to  share 
those  profound  debates  which  stamp  accur- 
ately on  each  "small  volume,  dark  with  tar- 
nish \\  gold,"  its  collar,  not  of  S.  S.  but  of 
R.  R. — to  toast  the  immortal  memory  of 
Caxton,  Valdarar,  Pyhson,  and  the  other 
fathers  of  that  great  art,  which  has  made 
all,  and  each  of  us,  what  we  are.  These,  my 
dear  son,  are  temptations,  to  which  you  sec 
me  now  in  the  act  of  resigning  that  quiet 
chimney-corner  of  life,  in  which,  unknow- 
ing and  unknown — save  by  means  of  the 
hopeful  family  to  which  I  have  given  birth 


*  The  Author  has  pride  in  recording,  that  he  had  the  honor 
t»  be  (fleeted  a  member  of  this  dist  nguished  association, 
i  -rely  tie  the  Author  of  Waverley.  without  any  other  desisr- 
n.ui  ))•;  nml  it  was  an  additional  inducement  to  throw  off  the 
in  i-k  .if  an  nonymous  author,  that  it  gives  him  a  right  te 
»ci',tl|>y  :he  vacant  chair  at  that  festive  board. 

I  [  Althorpe,  the  seat  of  the  Karls  Spencer,  in  the  county  of 
N  'i  I  Hampton,  contain*  pcihaps  the  most  valuable  private 
:■  ilecticn  of  early  printed  books,  either  in  England  or  else- 
where. Full  justice  has  been  rendered  to  this  library  by  the 
R-v.  Or.  Dibdin,  in  his  llibtiothera  Spsnctriana  and  his 
.Hiits  AUIiorpinna.  forming  seven  large  and  handsome  vol- 
umes, profusely  illustrated.  Mr.  ileber's  collection.  Intended 
for  his  seat  of  Hod  net.  in  Shropshire,  was  much  less  fortu- 
nate. The  greater  portion  of  his  library  remained  In  London, 
until  the  entire  collection,  after  his  death,  was  dispelled  by 
auction  in  the  years  1884-1887.] 


— I  proposed  to  wear  out  the  end  of  life's 
evening  grey.* 

So  saying,  our  venerable  friend  took  an- 
other emphatic  touch  of  the  tankard,  as  if 
the  very  expression  had  suggested  that  spe- 
cific remedy  against  the  evils  of  life,  recom- 
mended in  the  celebrated  response  of  John- 
son's anchorite — 

"Come,  my  lad,  and  drink  some  beer." 

"When  he  had  placed  on  the  table  the  silver 
tankard,  and  fetched  a  deep  sigh  to  collect 
the  respiration  which  the  long  draught  had 
interrupted,  I  could  not  help  echoing  it,  in  a 
j  note  so  pathetically  compassionate,  that  he 
j  fixed  his  eyes  on  me  with  surprise.    "How  is 
i  this?"  said  he,  somewhat  angrily;  "do  you, 
!  the  creature  of  my  will,  grudge  me  my  pre- 
ferment?   Have  I  dedicated  to  you,  and  your 
I  fellows,  the  best  hours  of  my  life  for  these 
I  seven  years  past;  and  do  you  presume  to 
grumble  or  repine,  because,  in  those  which 
;  are  to  come,  I  seek  for  some  enjoyments  of 
life  in  society  so  congenial  to  my  pursuits?11 
I  humbled  myself  before  the  offended  Sen- 
!  ior,  and  professed  my  innocence  in  all  that 
could  possibly  give  him  displeasure.  lie 
j  seemed  partly  appeased,  but  still  bent  on  me 
'an  eye  of  suspicion,  while  he  questioned  me 
in  the  words  of  old  Norton,  in  the  ballad  of 
the  "  Rising  in  the  North  Country. " 

Author.—  What  wouldst  thou  have,  Frai  cis  Norton/ 

Thou  irt  my  youngest  son  and  heir; 
Something  lies  brooding  at  thy  heart  - 

Whate  er  it  be.  to  me  declare. t 

Dryasdust. — Craving,  then,  your  paternal 
forgiveness  for  my  presumption.  1  only 
sighed  at  the  possibility  of  you  venturing 
yourself  amongst  a  body  of  critics,  to  whom, 
in  the  capacity  of  skilful  antiquaries,  the  in- 
vestigation of  truth  is  an  especial  duty,  and 
who  may  therefore  visit  with  the  more  severe 
censure,  those  aberrations  which  it  is  so 
often  your  pleasure  to  make  from  the  path 
of  true  history. 

Author. — 1  understand  you.  You  mean 
to  say  these  learned  persons  will  have  but 
little  toleration  for  a  romance,  or  a  fictitious 
narrative,  founded  upon  history? 

Dryasdust. — Why,  sir,  I  do  rather  appre- 
hend that  their  respect  for  the  foundation 
will  be  such,  that  they  may  be  apt  to  quar- 
jrel  with  the  inconsistent  nature  of  thesuper- 
|  structure ;  just  as  every  classical  traveller 
:  pours  forth  expressions  of  sorrow  and  indig- 
nation when,  in  travelling  through  Greece, 
\  he  chances  to  see  a  Turkish  kiosk  rising  on 
!  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple. 

*  [This  drollery  in  fact  alludes,  not  to  the  Roxburghe 
j  Club,  but  to  an  institution  of  the  same  class  which  was  ju^t 
at  this  time  springing  into  life,  under  Sir  Walter's  own  aus- 
pices, in  F.dinhurah  -the  Bnnnatyne  Club,  of  which  he  was 
the  founder  and  first  president.— J,  Q.  Lqokhabt  1 
I  t  [Tre  se  lines  occnr  in  a  long  ballad  t'repi  lined  l>y  Bishop 
Percy  under  the  moovi- M\p)  on  the  Northern  Itc  hellion  of 
I5C9,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  :Jie  Duke  of  No;  thunmerlaud.  j 
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Author. — But  since  we  cannot  rebuild  the 
temple,  u  kiosk  may  be  a  pretty  thing,  may 
it  not?  Not  quite  correct  in  architecture, 
strictly  and  classically  criticised,  but  present- 
ing something  uncommon  to  the  eye,  and 
something  fantastic  to  the  imagination,  on 
which  the  spectator  gazes  with  pleasure  of 
the  same  description  which  arises  from  the 
perusal  of  an  Eastern  tale. 

Dryasdust. — 1  am  unable  to  dispute  with 
you  in  metaphor,  sir,  but  I  must  say,  in  dis- 
charge of  my  conscience,  that  you  stand 
much  censured  for  adulterating  the  pure 
sources  of  historical  knowledge.  You  ap- 
proach them,  men  say,  like  the  drunken 
yeoman;  who,  once  upon  a  time,  polluted 
the  crystal  spring  which  supplied  the  thirst 
of  his  family,  with  a  score  of  sugar  loaves 
and  a  hogshead  of  rum;  and  thereby  con- 
verted a  simple  and  wholesome  beverage  into 
a  stupifying,  brutifying,  and  intoxicating 
fluid;  sweeter,  indeed,  to  the  taste  than  the 
natural  lymph,  but,  for  that  very  reason, 
more  seductively  dangerous. 

Author. — 1  allow  your  metaphor,  Doctor; 
but  yet,  though  good  punch  cannot  supply 
the  want  of  spring  water,  it  is,  when  mod- 
estly used,  no  malum  in  se;  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  a  shabby  thing  of  the  parson 
of  the  parish,  had  he  helped  to  drink  out 
the  well  on  Saturday  night,  and  preached 
against  the  honest  hospitable  yeoman  on 
Sunday  morning.  I  should  have  answered 
him,  that  the  very  flavor  of  the  liquor  should 
have  put  him  at  once  upon  his  guard;  and 
that  if  he  had  taken  a  drop  over-much,  he 
ought  to  blame  his  own  imprudence  more 
than  the  hospitality  of  his  entertainer. 

Dryasdust. — I  profess  1  do  not  exactly  see 
how  this  applies. 

Author. — No;  you  are  one  of  those  num- 
erous disputants,  who  will  never  follow  their 
metaphor  a  step  farther  than  it  goes  their 
own  way.    I  will  explain.    A  poor  fellow, 
like  myself,  weary  with  ransacking  his  own 
barren  and  bounded  imagination,  looks  out 
for  some  general  subject  in  the  huge  and 
boundless  field  of  history,  which  holds  forth 
examples  of  every  kind — lights  on  some  per- 1 
sonage,  or  some   combination  of  circum- 
stances, or  some  striking  trait  of  manners, 
which  he  thinks  may  be  advantageously  used  i 
as  the  basis  of  a  fictitious  narrative — bedi- 1 
zens  it  with  such  coloring  as  his  skill  sug-  j 
gests — ornaments  it  with  such  romantic  cir-  j 
cumstances  as  may  heighten   the  general 
effect — invests  it  with  such  shades  of  char- 1 
acter  as  will  best  contrast  with  each  other — 
and  thinks,  perhaps,  he  has  done  some  sersi 
vice  to  the  public  if  he  can  present  to  them 
a  lively  fictitious  picture,  for  which  the 
original  anecdote  or  circumstance  which  he 


made  free  to  press  into  his  service  only  fur- 
nished a,  slight  sketch.  Now,  1  cannot  per- 
ceive any  harm  in  this.  The  stores  of  his- 
tory are  accessible  to  every  one;  and  are  no 
more  exhausted  or  impoverished  by  the  hints 
thus  borrowed  from  them,  than  the  fountain 
is  drained  by  the  water  which  we  subtract 
for  domestic  purposes.  And  in  reply  to  the 
sober  charge  of  falsehood  against  a  narrative 
announced  positively  to  be  fictitious,  one  can 
only  answer  by  Trior's  exclamation, 

"  Odzooks,  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  tongl" 

Dryasdust. — Nay;  bivt  I  fear  me  that  you 
are  here  eluding  the  charge.  Men  do  not 
seriously  accuse  you  of  misrepresenting  his- 
tory; although  I  assure  you  I  have  se  en 
some  grave  treatises  in  which  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  contradict  your  assertions. 

Author.- — That  certainly  was  to  point  a 
discharge  of  artillery  against  a  wreath  of 
morning  mist. 

Dryasdust. — But  besides,  and  especially, 
it  is  said  that  you  are  in  danger  of  causing 
history  to  be  neglected — readers  being  con- 
tented with  such  frothy  and  superficial 
knowledge  as  they  acquire  from  your  works, 
to  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  neglect  the 
severer  and  more  accurate  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

Author. — I  deny  the  consequence.  Qn 
the  contrary,  I  rather  hope  that  1  have 
turned  the  attention  of  the  public  on  vari- 
ous points,  which  have  received  elucidation 
from  writers  of  more  learning  and  research, 
in  consequence  of  my  novels  having  attached 
some  interest  to  them.  I  might  give  in- 
stances, but  I  hate  vanity — I  hate  vanity. 
The  history  of  the  divining  rod  is  well 
known — it  is  a  slight  valueless  twig  in  itself, 
but  indicates,  by  its  motion,  where  veins  of 
precious  metal  are  concealed  below  the  earth, 
which  afterwards  enrich  the  adventurers  by 
whom  they  are  laboriously  and  carefully 
wrought.  I  claim  no  more  merit  for  my 
historical  hints;  but  this  is  something. 

Dryasdust. — We  severer  antiquaries,  sir, 
may  grant  that  this  is  true — to  wit,  that 
your  works  may  occasionally  have  put  men 
of  solid  judgment  upon  researches  which 
they  would  not  perhaps  have  otherwise 
thought  of  undertaking.  But  this  will  leave 
you  still  accountable  for  misleading  the 
young,  the  indolent,  and  the  giddy,  by 
thrusting  into  their  hands  works  which, 
while  they  have  so  much  the  appearance  of 
conveying  information  as  may  prove  perhaps 
a  salve  to  their  consciences  for  employing 
their  leisure  in  the  perusal,  yet  leave  their 
giddy  brains  contented  with  the  crude,  un- 
certain, and  often  false  statements  which 
vour  novels  abound  with. 
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Author. — It  would  be  very  unbecoming  in 
me,  reverend  sir,  to  accuse  a  gentleman  of 
your  cloth  of  cant;  but  pray,  is  there  not 
something  like  it  in  the  pathos  with  which 
you  enforce  these  dangers  ?  I  aver,  on  the 
contrary,  that  by  introducing  the  busy  and 
the  youthful  to  truths  severe  in  fairy  fiction 
dress'd,"*  I  am  doing  a  real  service  to  the 
more  ingenious  and  the  more  apt  among 
them;  for  the  love  of  knowledge  wants  but 
a  beginning — the  least  spark  will  give  fire 
when  the  train  is  properly  prepared;  and 
having  been  interested  in  fictitious  adven- 
tures ascribed  to  a  historical  period  and 
characters,  the  reader  begins  next  to  be 
anxious  to  learn  what  the  facts  really  were, 
and  how  far  the  novelist  has  justly  repre- 
sented them. 

But  even  where  the  mind  of  the  more  care- 
less reader  remains  satisfied  with  the  light 
perusal  he  has  afforded  to  a  tale  of  fiction, 
he  will  still  lay  down  the  book  with  a  degree 
of  knowledge,  not  perhaps  of  the  most  ac- 
curate kind,  but  such  as  he  might  not  other- 
wise have  acquired.  Nor  is  this  limited,  to 
minds  of  a  low  and  incurious  description; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  comprehends  many 
persons  otherwise  of  high  talents,  who, 
nevertheless,  either  from  lack  of  time  or  of 
perseverance,  are  willing  to  sit  down  con- 
tented with  the  slight  information  which 
is  acquired  in  such  a  manner.  The  great 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  example,  having 
quoted,  in  conversation,  some  fact  of  English 
history  rather  inaccurately,  was  requested  to 
name  his  authority.  "Shakspeare's  Histor- 
ical Plays,"  answered  the  conqueror  of  Blen- 
heim; '  the  only  English  history  I  ever  read 
in  my  life."  And  a  hasty  recollection  will 
convince  any  of  us  how  much  better  we  are 
acquainted  with  those  parts  of  English  his- 
tory wdiich  that  immortal  bard  has  drama- 
tised, than  with  any  other  portion  of  British 
story. 

Dryasdust. — And  yor.,  worthy  sir,  are 
ambitious  to  render  a  similar  service  to 
posterity  ? 

Author. — May  the  saints  forfend  I  should 
be  guilty  of  such  unfounded  vanity  !  I  only 
show  what  has  been  done  when  there  were 
giants  in  the  land.  We  pigmies  of  the  pres- 
ent day  may  at  least,  however,  do  something; 

*  The  Doctor  has  denied  the  Anthor's  title  to  shelter  him- 
self under  this  quotation;  but  the  Author  continues  to  think 
himself  entitled  to  all  the  shelter,  which,  threadbare  as  it  is, 
it  may  yet  be  able  to  afford  him.  The  truth  ttevere  applies 
not  to  the  narrative  itself  but  to  the  moral  it  conveys,  in 
which  the  autuor  has  not  been  thought  deficient.  The 
"  fairy  fiction  "  is  the  conduct  of  the  story  which  the  tale  is 
invented  to  elucidate, 


and  it  is  well  to  keep  a  pattern  before  our 
eyes,  though  that  pattern  be  inimitable. 

Dryasdust. — Well,  sir,  with  me  you  must 
have  your  own  course;  and  for  reasons  well 
known  to  you,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  reply 
to  you  in  argument.  But  I  doubt  if  all  you 
have  said  will  reconcile  the  public  to  the 
anachronisms  of  your  present  volumes.  Here 
you  have  a  Countess  of  Derby  fetched  out  of 
her  cold  grave,  and  saddled  with  a  set  of  ad- 
ventures dated  twenty  years  after  her  death, 
besides  being  given  up  as  a  Catholic,  when 
she  was,  in  fact,  a  zealous  Hugenot. 

Author. — She  may  sue  me  for  damages,  as 
in  the  case  Dido  versus  Virgil. 

Dryasdust. — A  worse  fault  is,  that  your 
manners  are  even  more  incorrect  than  usual. 
Your  Puritan  is  faintly  traced  in  comparison 
to  your  Cameronian. 

Author. — I  agree  to  the  charge;  but  al- 
though I  still  consider  hypocrisy  and  enthu- 
siasm as  fit  food  for  ridicule  and  satire,  yet  I 
am  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  holding  fanat- 
icism up  to  laughter  or  abhorrence,  without 
using  coloring  which  may  give  offence  to  the 
sincerely  worthy  and  religious.  Many  things 
are  lawful^  which  we  are  taught  are  not  con-> 
venient;  and  there  are  many  tones  of  feeling 
which  are  too  respectable  to  be  insulted, 
though  we  do  not  altogether  sympathise 
with  then?. 

Dryasdust. — 'Not  to  mention,  my  worthy 
sir,  that  perhaps  you  may  think  the  subject 
exhausted. 

Author. — -The  devil  take  the  men  of  this 
generation  for  putting  the  worst  construction 
on  their  neighbor's  conduct ! 

So  saying,  and  flinging  a  testy  sort  of 
adieu  towards  me  with  his  hand,  he  opened 
the  door,  and  ran  hastily  down  stairs.  I 
started  on  my  feet,  and  rang  for  my  servant, 
who  instantly  came.  I  demanded  what  had 
become  of  the  stranger — he  denied  that  any 
such  had  been  admitted — I  pointed  to  the 
empty  decanters,  and  he — he — he  had  the 
assurance  to  intimate,  that  such  vacancies 
were  sometimes  made  when  I  had  no  better 
company  than  my  own.  I  do  not  know 
What  to  make  of  this  doubtful  matter,  but 
will  certainly  imitate  your  example,  in  plac- 
ing this  dialogue,  with  my  present  letter;  at 
the  head  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak. — I  am, 
Dear  Sir, 
Very  much  your  faithful  and 

Obedient  Servant, 
Jonas  Dryasdust. 

Michaelmas  Day.  1822.  York. 
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CI  I A  IT  ER  FIRST. 

When  civil  dudgeon  Hrsi  grew  high. 
Ami  men  fell  <>ut.  they  knew  hoi  why; 

When  t'diil  works,  jjulnuMi-H  and  fours, 

bet  f»ik  together  by  the  eara — 

BUTLEK. 

William,  the  Conqueror  of  England,  was, 
or  supposed  himself  to  be,  the  father  of  a 
certain  William  l'everil,  who  attended  him 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  there  distin- 
guished himself.  The  liberal  minded  mon- 
arch, who  assumed  in  his  charters  the  veri- 
table title  of  Culielmus  Bastardus,  was  not 
Likely  to  let  his  son's  illegitimacy  be  any  bar 
to  the  course  of  his  royal  favor,  when  the 
laws  of  England  were  issued  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Norman  victor,  and  the  lands  of  the 
Saxons  were  at  his  unlimited  disposal.  Wil- 
liam lVvcril  obtained  a  liberal  grant  of 
property  and  lordships  in  Derbyshire,  and 
became  the  erector  of  that  trbthic- fortress, 
which,  hanging  over  the  mouth  of  the  Devil's 
Cavern,  so  well  known  to  tourists,  gives  the 
name  of  Castleton  to  the  adjacent  village. 

From  this  feudal  Baron,  who  chose  his 
nest  upon  the  principles  on  which  an  eagle 
selects  her  eyry,  and  built  it  in  such  a  fash- 
ion as  if  he  had  intended  it,  as  an  Irishman 
said  of  the  Martello  towers,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  puzzling  posterity,  there  was.  or  con- 
ceived themselves  to  be,  descended  (for  their 
pedigree  was  rather  hypothetical)  an  opulent 
family  of  knightly  rank,  in  the  same  county 
of  Derby.  The  great  fief  of  Castleton,  with 
its  adjacent  wastes  and  forests,  and  all  the 
wonders  which  they  contain,  had  been  for- 
feited in  King  John's  stormy  days,  by  one 
William  Peveril,  and  had  been  granted  anew 
to  the  Lord  Ferrers  of  that  day.  Yet  this 
William's  descendants,  though  no  longer 
possessed  of  what  they  alleged  to  have  been 
their  original  property,  were  long  distin- 
guished by  the  proud  title  of  Peverils  of  the 
Peak,  which  served  to  mark  their  high  de- 
scent and  lofty  pretensions. 

In  Charles  the  Second's  time,  the  repre- 
sentative of  this  ancient  family  was  Sir  Geof- 
frey Peveril.  a  man  who  had  many  of  the 
ordinary  attributes  of  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try gentleman,  and  very  few  individual 
traits  to  distinguish  him  from  the  general 
portrait  of  that  worthy  class  of  mankind. 
He  was  proud  of  small  advantages,  angry  at 
small  disappointments,  incapable  of  forming 
any  resolution  or  opinion  abstracted  from 
his  own  prejudices — he  was  proud  of  his 
birth,  lavish  in  his  housekeeping,  convivial 
with  those  kindred  and  acquaintances,  who 
would  allow  his  superiority  in  rank — con- 
tentious and  quarrelsome  with  all  that 
crossed  his  pretensions — kind  to  the  poor, 
except  when  they  plundered  his  game — a 


royalist  in  his  political  opinions,  and  one  who 
detested  alike  a  Roundhead,  a  proacher,  and 
a  Presbyterian.  In  religion  Sir  Geoffrey 
was  a  h'gh-ehurclnnan,  of  so  exalted  a  strain 
that  many  thought  he  still  nourished  in 
private  the  Roman  Catholic  tenets,  which 
his  family  had  only  renounced  in  his  father's 
time,  and  that  he  had  a  dispensation  for 
conforming  in  outward  observances  to  the 
Protestant  faith.  There  was  at  least  such  a 
scandal  amongst  the  puritans,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  certainly 
appeared  to  possess  amongst  the  Catholic 
gentlemen  of  Derbyshire  and  Cheshire, 
seemed  to  give  countenance  to  the  rumor. 

Such  was  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  might  have 
passed  to  his  grave  without  farther  distinc- 
tion than  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel,  had 
he  not  lived  in  times  which  forced  the  most 
inactive  spirits  into  exertion,  as  a  tempest  in- 
fluences the  sluggish  waters  of  the  deadest 
mere.  When  the  Civil  Wars  broke  out, 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  proud  from  pedigree, 
and  brave  by  constitution,  raised  a  regiment 
for  the  King,  and  showed  upon  several  oc- 
casions more  capacity  for  command,  than 
men  had  heretofore  given  him  credit  for. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  civil  turmoil,  he 
fell  in  love  with,  and  married,  a  beautiful 
and  amiable  young  lady  of  the  noble  house 
of  Stanley;  and  from  that  time  had  the  more 
merit  in  his  loyalty,  as  it  divorced  him  from 
her  society,  unless  at  very  brief  intervals, 
when  his  duty  permitted  an  occasional  visit 
to  his  home.  Scorning  to  be  a  allured  from 
his  military  duty  by  domestic  inducements, 
Perevil  of  the  Peak  fought  on  for  several 
rough  years  of  civil  war,  and  performed  his 
part  with  sufficient  gallantry,  until  his  regi- 
ment was  surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  by 
Poyntz,  Cromwell's  enterprising  and  success- 
ful general  of  cavalry.  The  defeated  Cava- 
lier escaped  from  the  field  of  battle,  and,  like 
a  true  descendant  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
disdaining  submission,  threw  himself  into  his 
own  castellated  mansion,  which  was  attacked 
and  defended  in  a  siege  of  that  irregular 
kind  which  caused  the  destruction  of  so 
many  baronial  residences  during  the  course 
of  those  unhappy  wars.  Martindale  Castle, 
after  having  suffered  severely  from  the  can- 
non which  Cromwell  himself  brought  against 
it, was  at  length  surrendered  when  in  the  last 
extremity.  Sir  Geoffrey  himseli  became  a 
prisoner,  and  while  his  liberty  Avas  only  re- 
stored upon  a  promise  of  remaining  a  peace- 
ful subject  to  the  Commonwealth  in  future, 
j  his  former  delinquencies,  as  they  were  termed 
;.  by  the  ruling  party,  were  severely  punished 
i  by  fine  and  sequestration. 

But  neither  his  forced  promise,  nor  the 
fear  of  farther  unpleasant  consequences  to 
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his  person  or  property,  could  prevent  Peveril 
of  the  Peak  from  joining  the  gallant  Earl  of 
Derby  the  night  before  the  fatal  engagement 
in  Wiggan  Lane,  where  the  Earl's  forces 
were  dispersed.  Sir  Geoffrey  having  had  his 
share  in  that  action,  escaped  with  the  relics 
of  the  royalists  after  the  defeat,  to  join 
Charles  II.  He  witnessed  also  the  final  de- 
feat of  Worcester,  where  he  was  a  second 
time  made  prisoner;  and  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  Cromwell  and  the  language  of  the  times, 
he  was  regarded  as  an  obstinate  malignant, 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  having  shared 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby  his  execution  at  Bol- 
ton-le-Moor,  having  partaken  with  him  the 
dangers  of  two  actions.  But  Sir  Geoffrey's 
life  was  preserved  by  the  interest  of  a  friend, 
who  possessed  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Oliver. — This  was  a  Mr.  Bridgenorth,  a  gen- 
tleman of  middling  quality,  whose  father 
had  been  successful  in  some  commercial  ad- 
venture during  the  peaceful  reign  of  James 
I. ;  and  who  had  bequeathed  his  son  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  mony,  in  addition  to  the 
moderate  patrimony  which  he  inherited  from 
his  father. 

The  substantial,  though  small-sized  brick 
building  of  Moultrassie  Hall,  was  but  two 
miles  distant  from  Martindale  Castle,  and 
the  young  Bridgenorth  attended  the  same 
school  with  the  heir  of  the  Peverils.  A  sort 
of  companionship,  if  not  intimacy,  took  place 
betwixt  them,  which  continued  during  their 
youthful  sports — the  rather  that  Bridgenorth, 
though  he  did  not  at  heart  admit  Sir  Geof- 
frey's claims  of  superiority  to  the  extent  which 
the  other's  vanity  would  have  exacted,  paid 
deference  in  a  reasonable  degree  to  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  family  so  much  more  ancient 
and  important  than  his  own,  without  con- 
ceiving that  he  in  any  respect  degraded  him- 
self by  doing  so. 

Mr.  Bridgenorth  did  not,  however,  carrj 
his  complaisance  so  far  as  to  embrace  Sir 
Geoffrey's  side  during  the  Civil  A\  ar.  On 
the  contrary,  as  an  active  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
he  rendered  much  assistance  in  arraying  the 
militia  in  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  and 
for  some  time  held  a  military  commission  in 
that  service.  This  was  partly  owing  to  his 
religions  principles,  for  he  was  a  zealous 
Presbyterian,  partly  to  his  political  ideas, 
which,  without  being  absolutely  demoerati- 
cal,  favored  the  popular  side  of  the  great 
national  question.  Besides,  he  was  a  mon- 
i.'d  man.  and  to  a  certain  extent  had  a 
shrewd  eye  to  his  worldly  interest.  He  un- 
derstood how  to  improve  the  opportunities 
which  civil  war  afforded,  of  advancing  his 
fortune,  by  a  dexterous  use  of  his  capital; 
and  he  was  not  at  a  loss  to  perceive  that  those 
were  likely  to  be  obtained  in  joining  the 


Parliament:  while  the  King's  cause,  as  it 
was  managed,  held  out  nothing  to  the 
wealthy  but  a  course  of  exaction  and  com- 
pulsory loans.  For  these  reasons.  Bridge- 
north  became  a  decided  Roundhead,  and  all 
friendly  communication  betwixt  his  neighbor 
and  him  was  abruptly  broken  asunder.  This 
was  done  with  the  less  acrimony,  that,  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War,  Sir  Geoffrey  was  almost 
constantly  in  the  field,  following  the  vacillat- 
ing and  unhappy  fortunes  of  his  master; 
while  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  soon  renounced 
active  military  service,  resided  chiefly  in  Lon- 
don, and  only  occasionally  visited  the  Hall. 

Upon  these  visits,  it  was  with  great  pleas- 
ure he  received  the  intelligence,  that  Lady 
Peveril  had  shown  much  kindness  to  Mrs. 
Bridgenorth.  and  had  actually  given  her  and 
her  family  shelter  in  Martindale  Castle,  when 
Moultrassie  Hall  was  threatened  with  pillage 
by  a  body  of  Prince  Rupert's  ill-disciplined 
Cavaliers.  This  acquaintance  had  been  ma- 
tured by  frequent  walks  together,  which  the 
vicinity  of  their  places  of  residence  suffered 
the  Lady  Peveril  to  have  with  Mrs.  Bridge- 
north,  who  deemed  herself  much  honored 
in  being  thus  admitted  into  the  society  of  so 
distinguished  a  lady.  Major  Bridgenorth 
heard  of  this  growing  intimacy  with  great 
pleasure,  and  he  determined  to  repay  the 
obligation,  as  far  as  he  could  without  much 
hurt  to  himself,  by  interfering  with  all  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  her  unfortunate  hus- 
band. It  was  chiefly  owing  to  Major  Bridge- 
north's  meditation,  that  Sir  Geoffrey's  life 
was  saved  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  He 
obtained  him  permission  to  compound  for 
his  estate  on  easier  terms  than  many  who 
had  been  less  obstinate  in  malignancy:  and. 
finally  when,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  to 
the  composition,  the  Knight  was  obliged  to 
sell  a  considerable  portion  of  his  patrimony, 
Major  Bridg'enorth  became  the  purchaser, 
and  that  at  a  larger  price  than  had  been 
paid  to  any  Cavalier  under  such  circum- 
stances, by  a  member  of  the  Committee  for 
Sequestrations.  It  is  true,  the  prudent 
committeeman  did  not,  by  any  means,  lose 
sight  of  his  own  interest  in  the  transaction, 
for  the  price  was,  after  all,  very  moderate, 
and  the  property  lav  ad  jacent  to  Moultras- 
sie Hall,  the  value  of  which  was  at  least 
trebled  by  the  acquisition.  But  then  it  was 
also  true,  that  the  unfortunate  owner  must 
have  submitted  to  much  worse  conditions, 
had  the  committee-man  used,  as  others  did. 
the  full  advantages  which  his  situation  gave 
him:  and  Bridgenorth  took  credit  to  himself 
and  received  it  from  others,  for  having,  on 
tin's  occasion,  fairly  sacrificed  his  interest  to 
his  libera  lit  v. 

Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  was  of  the  same  opin- 
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ion,  and  the  rathSr  that  Mr.  Bridgenorth 
seemed  to  bear  his  exaltation  with  great 
moderation,  and  was  disposed  to  show  him 
personally  the  same  deference  in  his  present 
sunshine  of  prosperity,  which  lie  had  ex- 
hibited formerly  in  their  early  acquaintance. 
It  is  hut  justice  to  .Major  Bridgenorth  to  ob- 
serve, that  in  this  conduct  he  paid  respect 
as  much  to  the  misfortunes  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  his  far-descended  neighbor,  and 
Ghat,  with  the  frank  generosity  of  a  blunt 
Englishman,  he  conceded  points  of  cere- 
mony, about  which  he  himself  was  indiffer- 
ent, merely  because  he  saw  that  his  doing  so 
gave  pleasure  to  Sir  Geoffrey. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  did  justice  to  his 
neighbor's  delicacy,  in  consideration  of  which 
lie  forgot  many  things.  He  forgot  that 
Major  Bridgenorth  was  already  in  possession 
of  a  fair  third  of  his  estate,  and  had  various 
pecuniary  claims  affecting  the  remainder,  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  more.  He  endeav- 
ored even  to  forget,  what  it  was  still  more 
difficult  not  to  remember,  the  altered  situa- 
tion in  which  they  and  their  mansions  now 
stood  to  each  other. 

Before  the  Civil  War,  the  superb  battle- 
ments and  turrets  of  Martindale  Castle 
looked  down  on  the  red  brick  built  Hall,  as 
it  stole  out  from  the  green  plantations,  just 
as  an  oak  in  Martindale  Chase  would  have 
looked  beside  one  of  the  stunted  and  formal 
young  beech-trees  with  which  Bridgenorth 
had  graced  his  avenue;  but  after  the  siege 
which  we  have  commemorated,  the  enlarged 
and  augmented  Hall  was  as  much  predomi- 
nant in  the  landscape  over  the  shattered 
and  hlackened  ruins  of  the  Castle,  of  which 
only  one  wing  was  left  habitable,  as  the 
youthful  beech,  in  all  its  vigor  of  shoot  and 
bud,  would  appear  to  the  same  aged  oak 
stripped  of  its  boughs,  and  rifted  by  light- 
ning, one-half  laid  in  shivers  on  the  ground, 
and  the  other  remaining  a  blackened  and 
ungraceful  trunk,  rent  and  splintered,  and 
without  either  life  or  leaves.  Sir  Geoffrey 
could  not  but  feel,  that  the  situation  and 
prospects  were  exchanged  as  disadvanta- 
geous!}-for  himself  as  t  he  appearance  of  their 
mansions;  and  that  though  the  authority  of 
the  man  in  office  under  the  Parliament,  the 
sequestrator,  and  the  committee-man.  had 
been  only  exerted  for  the  protection  of  the 
Cavalier  and  the  malignant,  they  would 
have  been  as  effectful  if  applied  to  procure 
his  utter  ruin;  and  that  he  was  become  a 
client,  while  his  neighbor  was  elevated  into 
a  patron. 

There  were  two  considerations,  besides 
the  necessity  of  the  case  and  the  constant 
advice  of  his  lady,  which  enabled  Peveril  of 
the  Peak  to  endure,  with  some  patience. 
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this  state  of  degradation.  The  first  was, 
that  the  politics  of  Major  Bridgenorth  be- 
gan, on  many  points,  to  assimilate  them- 
selves to  his  own.  As  a  Presbyterian,  he 
was  not  an  utter  enemy  to  monarcy,  and  had 
been  considerably  shocked  at  the  unexpected 
trial  and  execution  of  the  King;  as  a  civil- 
ian and  a  man  of  property,  he  feared  the 
domination  of  the  military;  and  though  he 
wished  not  to  see  Charles  restored  by  force 
of  arms,  yet  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
that  to  bring  back  the  heir  of  the  royal 
family  on  such  terms  of  composition  as  might 
ensure  the  protection  of  those  popular  im- 
munities and  privileges  for  which  the  Long 
Parliament  had  at  first  contended,  would  be 
the  surest  and  most  desirable  termination  to 
the  mutations  in  state  affairs  which  had  agi- 
tated Britain.  Indeed,  the  Major's  ideas  on 
this  point  approached  so  nearly  those  of  his 
neighbor,  that  he  had  well-nigh  suffered  Sir 
Geoffrey,  who  had  a  finger  in  almost  all  the 
conspiracies  of  the  Royalists,  to  involve  him 
in  the  unfortunate  rising  of  Penruddock  and 
Groves,  in  the  west,  in  which  many  of  the 
Presbyterian  interest,  as  well  as  the  Cavalier 
party,  were  engaged.  And  though  his 
habitual  prudence  eventually  kept  him  out 
of  this  and  other  dangers,  Major  Bridge- 
north  was  considered  during  the  last  years 
of  Cromwell's  domination,  and  the  interreg- 
num which  succeeded,  as  a  disaffected  per- 
son to  the  Commonwealth,  and  a  favorer  of 
Charles  Stewart. 

But  besides  this  approximation  to  the 
same  political  opinions,  another  bond  of  in- 
timacy united  the  families  of  the  Castle  and 
the  Hall.  Major  Bridgenorth,  fortunate, 
and  eminently  so,  in  all  his  worldly  transac- 
tions, was  visited  by  severe  and  reiterated 
misfortunes  in  his  family,  and  became,  in 
this  particular,  an  object  of  compassion  to 
his  poorer  and  more  decayed  neighbor.  Be- 
twixt the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  Restoration,  he  lost  successively  a  family 
of  no  less  than  six  children,  apparently 
through  a  delicacy  of  constitution,  which 
cut  off  the  little  prattlers  at  the  early  age 
when  they  most  wind  themselves  around  the 
heart  of  the  parents. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1658,  Major 
Bridgenorth  was  childless;  ere  it  ended,  he 
had  a  daughter,  indeed,  but  her  birth  was 
purchased  by  the  death  of  an  affectionate 
wife,  whose  constitution  had  been  exhausted 
by  maternal  grief,  and  by  the  anxious  and 
harrowing  reflection,  that  from  her  the  chil- 
dren they  had  lost  derived  that  delicacy  of 
health,  which  proved  unable  to  undergo  the 
tear  and  wear  of  existence.  The  same  voice 
which  told  Bridgenorth  that  he  was  father 
of  a  living  child  (it  was  the  friendly  voice  of 
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Lady  Peveril),  communicated  to  him  the 
melancholy  intelligence  that  he  was  no 
longer  a  husband.  The  feelings  of  Major 
Bridgenorth  were  strong  and  deep,  rather 
than  hasty  and  vehement:  and  his  grief  as- 
sumed the  form  of  a  sullen  stupor,  from 
which  neither  the  friendly  remonstrances  of 
Sir  Geoffrey,  who  did  not  fail  to  be  with  his 
neighbor  at  this  distressing  conjuncture, 
even  though  he  knew  he  must  meet  the 
Presbyterian  pastor,  nor  the  ghostly  exhor- 
tations of  this  latter  person,  were  able  to 
rouse  the  tmfortunate  widower. 

At  length  Lady  Peveril,  with  the  ready 
invention  of  a  female  sharpened  by  the  sight 
of  distress  and  the  feelings  of  sympathy, 
tried  on  the  sufferer  one  of  those  experi- 
ments by  which  grief  is  often  awakened 
from  despondency  into  tears.  She  placed  in 
Bridgenorth's  arms  the  infant  whose  birth 
had  cost  him  so  dear,  and  conjured  him  to 
remember  that  his  Alice  was  not  yet  dead, 
since  she  survived  in  the  helpless  child  she 
had  left  to  his  paternal  care. 


"Take  her 


away- 


-take  her 


away ! 


said 


the  unhappy  man,  and  they  were  the  first 
words  he  had  spoken;  "let  me  not  look  on 
her — it  is  but  another  blossom  that  has 
bloomed  to  fade,  and  the  tree  that  bore  it 
will  never  flourish  more!  " 

He  almost  threw  the  child  into  Lady  Pev- 
eril's  arms,  placed  his  hands  before  his  face, 
and  wept  aloud.  Lady  Peveril  did  not  say 
"be  comforted,"  but  she  ventured  to  prom- 
ise that  the  blossom  should  ripen  to  fruit. 

"Never,  never!"  said  Bridgenorth;  "take 
the  unhappy  child  away,  and  let  me  only 
know  when  I  shall  wear  black  for  her — 
Wear  black!"  he  exclaimed,  interrupting 
himself,  "  what  other  color  shall  I  wear  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  my  life  ?  " 

"I  will  take  the  child  for  a  season,"  said 
Lady  Peveril,  "since  the  sight  of  her  is  so 
painful  to  you;  and  the  little  Alice  shall 
share  the  nursery  of  our  Julian,  until  it 
shall  be  pleasure  and  not  pain  for  you  to 
look  on  her." 

"That  hour  will  never  come,"  said  the 
unhappy  father;  "her  doom  is  written — she 
will  follow  the  rest — God's  will  be  done. — 
Lady,  I  thank  you — I  trust  her  to  your 
care;  and  I  thank  God  that  my  eye  shall 
not  see  her  dying  agonies." 

Without  detaining  the  reader's  attention 
longer  on  this  painful  theme,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  Lady  Peveril  did  undertake  the 
duties  of  a  mother  to  the  little  orphan;  and 
perhaps  it  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
her  judicious  treatment  of  the  infant,  that 
its  feeble  hold  of  life  was  preserved,  since 
the  glimmering  spark  might  probably  have 
been  altogether  smothered,  had  it.  like  the 


Major's  former  children,  undergone  the 
over-care  and  over-nursing  of  a  mother  ren- 
dered nervously  cautious  and  anxious  by  so 
many  successive  losses.  The  lady  was  the 
more  ready  to  undertake  this  charge,  that 
she  herself  had  lost  two  infant  children:  and 
that  she  attributed  the  preservation  of  the 
third,  now  a  fine  healthy  child  of  three 
years  old,  to  Julian's  being  subjected  to 
rather  a  different  course  of  diet  and  treat- 
ment than  was  then  generally  practised. 
She  resolved  to  follow  the  same  regimen 
with  the  little  orphan,  which  she  had  ob- 
served in  the  case  of  her  own  boy;  and  it 
was  equally  successful.  By  a  more  sparing 
use  of  medicine,  by  a  bolder  admission  of 
fresh  air,  by  a  firm,  yet  cautious  attention 
to  encourage  rather  than  to  supersede  the 
exertions  of  nature,  the  puny  infant,  under 
the  care  of  an  excellent  nurse,  gradually  im- 
proved in  strength  and  in  liveliness. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  like  most  men  of  his  frank 
and  good-natured  disposition,  was  naturally 
fond  of  children,  and  so  much  compassion- 
ated the  sorrows  of  his  neighbor,  that  he  en- 
tirely forgot  his  being  a  Presbyterian,  until 
it  became  necessary  that  the  infant  should  be 
christened  by  a  teacher  of  that  persuasion. 

This  was  a  trying  case — the  father  seemed 
incapable  of  giving  direction;  and  that  the 
threshold  of  Martindale  Castle  should  be 
violated  by  the  heretical  step  of  a  dissenting 
clergyman,  was  matter  of  horror  to  its  ortho- 
dox owner.  He  had  seen  the  famous  Hugh 
Peters,  with  a  Bible  in  one  hand  and  a  pistol 
in  the  other,  ride  in  triumph  through  the 
court-door  when  Martindale  was  surrendered; 
and  the  bitterness  of  that  hour  had  entered 
like  iron  into  his  soul.  Yet  such  was  Lady 
Peveril's  influence  over  the  prejudices  of  her 
husband,  that  he  was  induced  to  connive  at 
the  ceremony  taking  place  in  a  remote  gar- 
den-house, which  was  not  properly  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Castle-wall.  The  lady 
even  dared  to  be  present  while  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Reverend  Master  Sols- 
grace,  who  had  once  p"e*,ched  a  sermon  of 
three  hours'  length  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  upon  a  thanksgiving  occasion  af- 
ter the  relief  of  Exeter.  Sir  Geoffrey  Pev- 
eril took  care  to  be  absent  the  whole  day 
from  the  Castle,  and  it  was  only  from  the 
great  interest  which  he  took  in  the  washing, 
perfuming,  and  as  it  were  purification  of  the 
summerhouse,  that  it  could  have  been 
guessed  he  knew  anything  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  it. 

But,  whatever  prejudices  the  good  Knight 
might  entertain  against  his  neighbor's  form 
of  religion,  they  did  not  in  anyway  influence 
his  feelings  towards  him  as  a  sufferer  und^r 
severe   affliction.    The  mode  in  which  he 
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showed  his  s\ -m pat-liy  WHS  rather  singular, 
but  exactly  suited  the  character  of  both,  and 
the  terms  on  which  they  stood  with  each 
other. 

Morning  after  morning  the  good  Baronet 
made  Moult rassio  Hall  the  termination  of 
his  walk  or  ride,  and  said  a  single  word  oi 
kindness  as  he  passed.  Sometimes  he  enter- 
ed the  old  parlor  where  the  proprietor  sat  in 
solitary  wretchedness  and  despondency;  but 
more  frequently  (for  Sir  Geoffrey  did  not 
pretend  to  great  talents  of  conversation),  he 
paused  on  the  terrace,  and  stopping  or  halt- 
ing his  horse  by  the  latticed  window,  .said 
aloud  to  the  melancholy  inmate,  "How  is  it 
with  you,  Master  Bridgenorth ?"  (the  Knight 
would  never  acknowledge  his  neighbors  mil- 
itary rank  of  Major;)  "I  just  looked  in  to  bid 
you  keep  a  good  heart,  man,  and  to  tell  you 
that  Julian  is  wall,  and  little  Alice  is  well, 
and  all  are  well  at  Martindale  Castle." 

A  deep  sigh,  sometimes  coupled  with  "I 
thank  you,  Sir  Geoffrey;  my  grateful  duty 
waits  on  Lady  Peveril,"  was  generally 
Bridgnorth's  only  answer.  But  the  news 
was  received  on  the  one  part  with  the  kind- 
ness which  was  designed  upon  the  other;  it 
gradually  became  less  painful  and  more  in- 
teresting; the  lattice  window  was  never 
closed,  nor  was  the  leathern  easy-chair  which 
stood  next  to  it,  ever  empty,  when  the  usual 
hour  of  the  "T3aronet's  momentary  visit 
approached.  At  length  the  expectation  of 
that  passing  minute  became  the  pivot  upon 
which  the  thoughts  of  poor  Bridgenorth 
turned  during  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Most 
men  have  known  the  influence  of  such  brief 
but  ruling  moments  at  some  period  of  their 
lives.  The  moment  when  a  lover  passes  the 
window  of  his  mistress — the  moment  when 
the  epicure  hears  the  dinner  bell — is  that 
into  which  is  crowded  the  whole  interest 
of  the  day;  the  hours  which  precede  it  are 
spent  in  anticipation;  the  hours  which  follow, 
in  reflection  on  what  lias  passed;  and  fancy, 
dwelling  on  each  brief  circumstance,  gives 
to  seconds  the  duration  of  minutes,  to  min- 
utes that  of  hours.  Thus  seated  in  his  lone- 
ly chair,  Bridgenorth  could  catch  at  a  dis- 
tance the  stately  step  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  or  the 
heavy  tramp  of  his  war-horse,  Black  Hast- 
ings, which  had  borne  him  in  many  an  ac- 
tion ;  he  could  hear  the  hum  of  "  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again,"  or  the  habitual 
whistle  of  "Cuckolds  and  Roundheads,"  die 
into  reverential  silence,  as  the  Knight  ap- 
proached the  mansion  of  affliction;  and  then 
came  the  strong  hale  voice  of  the  huntsman 
soldier  with  its  usual  greeting. 

By  degrees  the  communication  became 
something  more  protracted,  as  Major  Bridge- 
north's  grief,  like  all  human  feelings,  lost  its 


overwhelming  violence,  and  permitted  him 
to  attend,  in  some  degree,  to  what  passed 
around  him,  to  discharge  various  duties 
which  pressed  upon  him,  and  to  give  a  share 
of  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  country, 
distracted  as  it  was  by  the  contending  fac- 
tions, .whose  strife  only  terminated  in  the 
Restoration.  Still,  however,  though  slowly 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the  shock 
which  he  had  sustained,  Major  Bridgenorth 
felt  himself  as  yet  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind  to  the  effort  necessary  to  see  his  in- 
fant; and  though  separated  by  so  short  a  dis- 
tance from  the  being  in  whose  existence  he 
was  more  interested  than  in  anything  the 
world  afforded,  he  only  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  windows  of  the  apartment 
where  little  Alice  was  lodged,  and  was  often 
observed  to  watch  them  from  the  terrace,  as 
they  brightened  in  the  evening  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  setting  sun.  In  truth,  though 
a  strong-minded  man  in  most  respects,  he 
was  unable  to  lay  aside  the  gloomy  impres- 
sion that  this  remaining  pledge  of  affection 
was  soon  to  be  conveyed  to  that  grave  which 
had  already  devoured  all  besides  that  was 
dear  to  him;  and  he  awaited  in  miserable 
suspense  the  moment  when  he  should  hear 
that  symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady  had  be- 
gun to  show  themselves. 

The  voice  of  Peveril  continued  to  be  that 
of  a  comforter,  until  the  month  of  April 
1660,  when  it  suddenly  assumed  a  new  and 
different  tone.  "  The  King  shall  enjoy  his 
own  again,"  far  from  ceasing,  as  the  hasty 
tread  of  Black  Hastings  came  up  the  avenue, 
bore  burden  to  the  clatter  of  his  hoofs  on 
the  paved  courtyard,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  sprang 
from  his  great  war-saddle,  now  once  more 
garnished  with  pistols  of  two  feet  in  length, 
and,  armed  with  steel-cap,  back  and  breast, 
and  a  truncheon  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
the  apartment  of  the  astonished  Major,  with 
his  eyes  sparkling,  and  his  cheek  inflamed, 
while  he  called  out,  "Up!  up,  neighbor! 
No  time  now  to  mope  in  the  chimney-cor- 
uer!  Where  is  your  buff-coat  and  broad- 
sword, man?  Take  the  true  side  once  in 
your  life,  and  mend  past  mistakes.  The 
King  is  all  lenity,  man — all  royal  nature  and 
mercy.    I  will  get  your  full  pardon." 

"  What  means  all  this  ?  "  said  Bridgenorth 
— "  Is  all  well  with  vou — all  well  at  Martin- 
dale  Castle,  Sir  Goeffrey?" 

"Well  as  you  could  wish  them,  Alice,  and 
Julian,  and  all.  But  I  have  news  worth 
twenty  of  that — Monk  has  declared  at  Lon- 
don against  those  stinking  scoundrels  the 
Rump.  Fairfax  is  up  in  Yorkshire — for  the 
King — for  the  King,  man!  Churchmen, 
Presbyterians,  and  all,  are  in  buff  and  ban- 
doleer for  King  Charles.    I  have  a  letter 
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from  Fairfax  to  secure  Derby  and  Chester- 
field with  all  the  men  I  can  make.  D — n 
him,  fine  that  I  should  take  orders  from 
him !  But  never  mind  that — all  are  friends 
now,  and  you  and  I,  good  neighbor,  will 
charge  abreast,  as  good  neighbors  should. 
See  there!  read — read — read — and  then  boot 
and  saddle  in  an  instant. 

1  Hey  for  cavaliers — ho  for  cavaliers. 
I  Pray  for  cavaliers, 

1  Dul)-a-dub,  dub-a-dub, 

I  Have  at  old  Beelzebub. 

L         Oliver  shakes  in  his  bier  1 '" 

After  thundering  forth  this  elegant  effu- 
sion of  loyal  enthusiasm,  the  sturdy  Cava- 
lier's heart  became  too  full.  He  threw  him- 
self on  a  seat,  and  exclaiming,  "Did  ever  I 
think  to  live  to  see  this  happy  day!"  he 
wept,  to  his  own  surprise,  as  much  as  to  that 
of  Bridgenorth. 

Upon  considering  the  crisis  in  which  the 
country  was  placed,  it  appeared  to  Major 
Bridgenorth,  as  it  had  done  to  Fairfax,  and 
other  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  that 
their  frank  embracing  of  the  royal  interest 
was  the  wisest  and  most  patriotic  measure 
which  they  could  adopt  in  the  circumstances, 
when  all  ranks  and  classes  of  men  were  seek- 
ing refuge  from  the  uncertainty  and  varied 
oppression  attending  the  repeated  contests 
between  the  factions  of  Westminster  Hall 
and  of  Wallingford  House.*  Accordingly  he 
joined  with  Sir  Geoffrey,  with  less  enthusi- 
asm indeed,  but  with  equal  sincerity,  taking 
such  measures  as  seemed  proper  to  secure 
their  part  of  the  country  on  the  King's  be- 
half, which  was  done  as  effectually  and 
peaceably  as  in  other  parts  of  England. 
The  neighbors  were  both  at  Chesterfield, 
when  news  arrived  that  the  King  had  landed 
in  England;  and  Sir  Geoffrey  instantly  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  waiting  upon  his 
Majesty,  even  before  his  return  to  the  Castle 
of  Martindale. 

"Who  knows,  neighbor,"  he  said,  "wheth- 
er Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  will  ever  return  to 
Martindale  ?  Titles  must  be  going  amongst 
them  yonder,  and  I  have  deserved  something 
among  the  rest. — Lord  Peveril  would  sound 
well — or  stay,  Earl  of  Martindale — no  not  of 
Martindale — Earl  of  the  Peak. — Meanwhile, 
trust  your  affairs  to  me — I  will  see  you 
secured — I  would  you  had  been  no  Presby- 
terian, neighbor — a  knighthood — I  mean  a 
knight-bachelor,  not  a  knight-baronet — 
would  have  served  your  turn  well." 

"1  leave  these  things  to  my  betters,  Sir 
Ceoifrey,"  said  the  Major,  "and  desire  noth- 

*  [Wallingford  ensile,  in  Berkshire,  during  the  Civil  War. 
was  repaired  and  garrisoned  for  the  king,  and  was  not  sur- 
rendered till  July  NUtt.  A  few  years  later  (1U5.'1),  it  was  com- 
pletely demolished.] 


ing  so  earnestly  as  to  find  all  well  at  Martin- 
dale when  I  return." 

"You  will— you  will  find  them  all  well," 
said  the  Baronet;  "Julian,  Alice,  Lady 
Peveril,  and  all  of  them — Bear  my  commen- 
dations to  them,  and  kiss  them  all,  neighbor. 
Lady  Peveril  and  all — \rou  may  kiss  a  Coun- 
tess when  I  come  back;  all  will  go  well  with 
you  now  you  are  turned  honest  man." 

"  I  always  meant  to  be  so,  Sir  Geoffrey," 
said  Bridgenorth,  calmly. 

"Well,  well,  well — no  offence  meant,"  said 
the  Knight;  "all  is  well  now — so  you  to 
Moultrassie  Hall,  and  I  to  Whitehall.  Said 
I  well,  aha  !  So  ho,  mine  host,  a  stoup  of 
Canary  to  the  King's  health  ere  we  get  to 
horse — I  forgot,  neighbor — you  drink  no 
healths." 

"  I  wish  the  King's  health,  as  sincerely  as 
if  I  drank  a  gallon  to  it,"  replied  the  Major; 
"and  I  wish  you,  Sir  Geoffrey,  all  success  on 
your  journey,  and  a  safe  return." 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Why  then,  we  will  have  bellowing  of  beeves, 

Broaching  of  barrels,  brandishing  of  spigots; 

Blood  shall  flow  freely,  but  it  shall  be  gore 

Of  herds  and  flocks,  and  venison  and  poultry 

Join'd  to  the  brave  heart's  blood  of  Johu-a.Barleycorn. 

Old  Plat. 

Whatever  rewards  Charles  might  have 
condescended  to  bestow  in  acknowledgement 
of  the  sufferings  and  loyalty  of  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  he  had  none  in  his  disposal  equal 
to  the  pleasure  which  Providence  had  re- 
served for  Bridgenorth  on  his  return  to  Der- 
byshire. The  exertion  to  which  he  had 
been  summoned,  had  had  the  usual  effect  of 
restoring  to  a  certain  extent  the  activity  and 
energy  of  his  character,  and  he  felt  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  relapse  into  the  state  of 
lethargic  melancholy  from  which  it  had 
roused  him.  Time  also  had  its  usual  effect 
in  mitigating  the  subjects  of  his  regret;  and 
when  he  had  passed  one  day  at  the  Hall  in 
regretting  that  he  could  not  expect  the  in- 
direct news  of  his  daughter's  health,  which 
Sir  Geoffrey  used  to  communicate  in  his 
almost  daily  call,  he  reflected  that  it  would 
be  in  every  respect  becoming  that  he  should 
pay  a  personal  visit  at  Martindale  Castle, 
carry  thither  the  remembrances  of  the  knight 
to  his  lady,  assure  her  of  his  health,  and 
satisfy  himself  respecting  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter. He  armed  himself  for  the  worst — he 
called  to  recollection  the  thin  cheeks,  faded 
eye,  wasted  hand,  pallid  lip,  which  had 
marked  the  decaying  health  of  all  his  former 
infants. 
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"T  shall  Bee,"  he  said,  "these signs  of  mor-i 
talitv  once  more — I  shall  once  more  see  a  he-  ! 
loved  being  to  whom  I  have  given  birth, 
gliding  to  the  grave  which  ought  to  enclose 
me  long  before  her.  No  matter — it  is  un- 
manlv  so  long  to  shrink  from  that  which 
must  be — God's  will  be  done  ! " 

Be  went  accordingly,  on  the  subsequent 
morning,  to  Martin  dale  Castle,  and  gave  the 
lady  the  welcome  assurances  of  her  husband's 
safety,  and  of  his  hopes  of  preferment. 

"For  the  first,  may  Almighty  God  be 
praised  !"  said  the  Lady  Peveril;  "and  be 
the  other  as  our  gracious  and  restored  Sov- 
ereign may  will  it.  We  are  great  enough  for 
our  means,  and  have  means  sufficient  for 
contentment,  though  not  for  splendor.  And 
now  I  see,  good  Master  Bridgenorth,  the 
folly  of  putting  faith  in  idle  presentiments 
of  evil.  So  often  had  Sir  Geoffrey's  repeated 
attempts  in  favor  of  the  Stewarts  led  him 
into  new  misfortunes,  that  when,  the  other 
morning,  I  saw  him  once  more  dressed  in 
his  fatal  armor,  and  heard  the  sound  of  his 
trumpet,  which  had  been  so  long  silent,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  I  saw  his  shroud,  and 
heard  his  death-knell.  I  say  this  to  you, 
good  neighbor,  the  rather  because  I  fear 
your  own  mind  has  been  harassed  with  an- 
ticipations of  impending  calamity,  which  it 
may  please  God  to  avert  in  your  case  as  it 
has  done  in  mine;  and  here  comes  a  sight 
which  bears  good  assurance  of  it." 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  as  she 
spoke,  and  two  lovely  children  entered.  The 
eldest,  Julian  Peveril,  a  tine  boy  betwixt  four 
and  five  years  old,  led  in  his  hand,  with  an 
air  of  dignified  support  and  attention,  a  little 
girl  of  eighteen  months,  who  rolled  and  tot- 
tered along,  keeping  herself  with  difficulty 
upright  by  the  assistance  of  her  elder, 
stronger,  and  masculine  companion. 

Bridgenorth  cast  a  hasty  and  fearful  glance 
upon  the  countenance  of  his  daughter,  and, 
even  in  that  glimpse,  perceived,  with  exquis- 
ite delight,  that  his  fears  were  unfounded. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  pressed  her  to' 
his  heart,  and  the  child,  though  at  first 
alarmed  at  the  vehemence  of  his  caresses, 
presently,  as  if  prompted  by  nature,  smiled 
in  reply  to  them.  Again  he  held  her  at 
some  distance  from  him,  and  examined  her 
more  attentively;  he  satisfied  himself  that 
the  complexion  of  the  young  cherub  he  had 
in  his  arms  was  not  the  hectic  tinge  of  dis- 
ease, but  the  clear  hue  of  ruddy  health;  and 
that,  though  her  little  frame  was  slight,  it 
was  firm  and  springy. 

"  I  did  not  think  that  it  could  have  been 
thus,"  he  said,  looking  to  Lady  Peveril,  who 
had  sat  observing  the  scene  with  great  pleas- 
ure; "but  praise  be  to  God  in  the  first  in- 


stance, and  next,  thanks  to  you,  madam, 
who  have  been  his  instrument." 

"Julian  must  lose  his  playfellow  now,  I 
Suppose?"  said  the  lady;  'but  the  Hall  is 
not  distant,  and  I  will  see  my  little  charge 
often.  Dame  Martha,  the  housekeeper  at 
Moultrassie,  has  sense  and  is  carefnl.  ) 
will  tell  her  the  rules  1  have  observed  with 
little  Alice,  and"  

"God  forbid  my  girl  should  ever  come  to 
Moultrassie,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  hast- 
ily; "it  has  been  the  grave  of  her  race.  The 
air  of  the  low  grounds  suited  them  not — or 
there  is  perhaps  a  fate  connected  with  the 
mansion.  I  will  seek  for  her  some  other 
place  of  abode." 

"That  you  shall  not,  under  your  favor  he 
it  spoken,  Major  Bridgenorth,"  answered 
the  lady.  "  If  you  do  so,  we  must  suppose 
that  you  are  undervaluing  my  qualities  as  a 
nurse.  If  she  goes  not  to  her  father's 
house,  she  shall  not  quit  mine.  I  will  keep 
the  little  lady  as  a  pledge  of  her  safety  and 
my  own  skill;  and  since  you  are  afraid  of  the 
damp  of  the  low  grounds,  I  hope  you  wi  1 ! 
come  here  frequently  to  visit  her." 

This  was  a  proposal  which  went  to  thb 
heart  of  Major  Bridgenorth.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  point  which  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  arrive  at,  but  which  he  saw  no 
chance  of  attaining. 

It  is  too  well  known,  that  those  whose 
families  are  long  pursued  by  such  a  fatal 
disease  as  existed  in  his,  become,  it  may  be 
said,  superstitious  respecting  its  fatal  effects, 
and  ascribe  to  place,  circumstance,  and  in- 
dividual care,  much  more  perhaps  than  these 
can  in  any  case  contribute  to  avert  the  fa- 
tality of  constitutional  distemper.  Lady 
Peveril  was  aware  that  this  was  peculiarly 
the  impression  of  her  neighbor;  that  the  de- 
pression of  his  spirits,  the  excess  of  his  care, 
the  feverishness  of  his  apprehensions,  the 
restraint  and  gloom  of  the  solitude  in  which 
he  dwelt,  were  really  calculated  to  produce, 
the  evil  which  most  of  all  he  dreaded.  She 
pitied  him,  she  felt  for  him,  she  was  grate- 
ful for  former  protection  received  at  his 
hands — she  had  become  interested  in  the 
child  itself.  What  female  fails  to  feel  such 
interest  in  the  helpless  creature  she  has 
tended?  And  to  sum  the  whole  up,  the 
dame  had  a  share  of  human  vanity;  and  be- 
ing a  sort  of  Lady  Bountiful  in  her  way  (for 
the  character  was  not  then  confined  to  the 
old  and  the  foolish),  she  was  proud  of  the 
skill  by  which  she  had  averted  the  probable 
attacks  of  hereditary  malady,  so  inveterate 
in  the  family  of  Bridgenorth.  It  needed 
not,  perhaps,  in  other  cases,  that  so  many 
reasons  .should  be  assigned  for  an  act  of 
!  neighborly  humanity;  but  civil  war  had  so 
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lately  torn  the  country  asunder,  and  broken 
all  the  usual  ties  of  vicinage  and  good  neigh- 
borhood, that  it  was  unusual  to  see  them 
preserved  among  persons  of  different  politi- 
cal opinions. 

Major  Bridgcnorth  himself  felt  this;  and 
while  the  tear  of  joy  in  his  eye  showed  how 
gladly  he  would  accept  Lady  Peveril's  pro- 
posal, he  could  not  help  stating  the  obvious 
inconveniences  attendant  upon  her  scheme, 
though-  it  was  in  the  tone  of  one  who  would 
gladly  hear  them  overruled.  "  Madam,"  he 
said,  "your  kindness  makes  me  the  happiest 
and  most  thankful  of  men;  but  can  it  be 
consistent  with  your  own  convenience;  Sir 
Geoifrey  has  his  opinions  on  many  points, 
which  have  differed,  and  probably  do  still 
differ,  from  mine.  He  is  high-born,  and  I 
of  middling  parentage  only.  He  uses  the 
Church  Service,  and  I  the  Catechism  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  of  Westminster"  

"  I  hope  you  will  rind  prescribed  in  neither 
of  them,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "that  I  may 
not  be  a  mother  to  your  motherless  child. 
I  trust,  Master  Bridgenorth,  the  joyful  Ees- 
toration  of  his  Majesty,  a  work  wrought  by 
the  direct  hand  of  Providence,  my  be  the 
means  of  closing  and  healing  all  civil  and  re- 
ligious dissensions  among  us,  and  that,  in- 
stead of  showing  the  superior  purity  of  our 
faith,  by  persecuting  those  who  think  other- 
wise from  ourselves  on  doctrinal  points,  we 
shall  endeavor  to  show  its  real  Christian 
tendency,  by  emulating  each  other  in  actions 
of  good-will  towards  man,  as  the  best  way  of 
showing  our  love  to  God." 

"  Your  ladyship  speaks  what  your  own  kind 
heart  dictates,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  who 
had  his  own  share  of  the  narrowmindedness 
of  the  time;  "and  sure  am  I,  that  if  all  who 
call  themselves  loyalists  and  cavaliers, 
thought  like  you — and  like  my  friend  Sir 
Geoffrey" — (this  he  added  after  a  moment's 
pause,  being  perhaps  rather  complimentary 
than  sincere) — "  we,  who  thought  it  our  duty 
in  time  past  to  take  arms  for  freedom  of 
conscience,  and  against  arbitrary  power, 
might  now  sit  down  in  peace  and  content- 
ment. But  I  wot  not  how  it  may  fall.  You 
have  sharp  and  hot  spirits  amongst  you;  I 
will  not  say  our  power  was  always  moderately 
used,  and  revenge  is  sweet  to  the  race  of 
fallen  Adam." 

"Come,  Master  Bridgenorth."  said  the 
Lady  Peveril,  gaily,  "  these  evil  omenings  do 
but  point  out  conclusions,  which,  unless  they 
were  so  anticipated,  are  most  unlikely  to 
come  to  pass.  You  know  what  Shakspeare 
says: — 

'  To  fly  (ho  ho.ir  hefore  the  hoar  pursues. 
Were  to  incense  the  honr  to  follow  ns. 
And  make  pursuit  when  he  did  mean  no  chase.' 


But  I  crave  your  pardon — it  is  so  long  sinco 
we  have  met,  that  I  forgot  you  love  no  play- 
books." 

"  With  reverence  to  your  ladyship,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  "I  were  much  to  blame  did  I 
need  the  idle  words  of  a  Warwickshire  stroll- 
er, to  teach  me  my  grateful  duty  to  your 
ladyship  on  this  occasion,  which  appoints  me 
to  be  directed  by  you  in  all  things  which  my 
conscience  will  permit." 

"Since  you  permit  me  such  influence, 
then,"  replied  the  Lady  Perevil,  "I  shall  be 
moderate  in  exercising  it,  in  order  that  I  may, 
in  my  domination  at  least,  give  you  a  favor- 
able impression  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
So,  if  you  will  be  a  subject  of  mine  for  one 
day,  neighbor,  I  am  going,  at  my  lord  and 
husband's  command,  to  issue  out  my  war- 
rants to  invite  the  whole  neighborhood  to  a 
solemn  feast  at  the  Castle,  on  Thursday 
next;  and  I  not  only  pray  you  to  be  person- 
ally present  yourself,  but  to  prevail  on  your 
worthy  pastor,  and  such  neighbors  and 
friends,  high  and  low,  as  may  think  in  your 
own  way,  to  meet  with  the  rest  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, to  rejoice  on  this  joyful  occasion  of 
the  King's  Restoration,  and  thereb}r  to  show 
that  we  are  to  be  henceforward  a  united 
people." 

The  Parliamentarian  Major  was  considera- 
bly embarrassed  by  this  proposal.  He  looked 
upward,  and  downward,  and  around,  cast 
his  eye  first  to  the  oak-carved  ceiling,  and 
anon  fixed  it  upon  the  floor;  then  threw  it 
around  the  room  till  it  lighted  on  his  child, 
the  sight  of  whom  suggested  another  and  a 
better  train  of  reflections  than  ceiling  and 
floor  had  been  able  to  supply. 

"Madam,"  lie  said,  "I  have  long  been  a 
stranger  to  festivity,  perhaps  from  constitu- 
tional melancholy,  perhaps  from  the  depres- 
sion which  is  natural  to  a  desolate  and  de- 
prived man,,  in  whose  ear  mirth  is  marred, 
like  a  pleasant  air  when  performed  on  a  mis- 
tuned  instrument.  But  though  neither  my 
thoughts  nor  temperament  are  jovial  or 
mercurial,  it  becomes  me  to  be  grateful  to 
Heaven  for  the  good  he  has  sent  me  by  the 
means  of  your  ladyship.  David,  the  man 
after  God's  own  heart,  did  wash  and  eat 
bread  when  his  beloved  child  was  removed 
— mine  is  restored  to  me,  and  shall  I  not 
show  gratitude  under  a  blessing,  when  he 
showed  resignation  under  an  affliction? 
Madam,  I  will  wait  on  your  gracious  invita- 
tion with  acceptance;  and  such  of  my  friends 
with  whom  I  may  possess  influence,  and 
whose  presence  your  ladyship  may  desire, 
shall  accompany  me  to  the  festivity,  that  our 
Israel  may  be  as  one  people." 

Having  spoken  these  words  with  an  aspect 
■which  belonged  more  to  a  martyr  than  to  a 
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guest  bidden  to  a  festival,  and  having  kissed  I 
ami  solemnly  blessed  his  little  girl.  Major 
Bridgenorth  took  his  departure  i'or  Moul- 
trassie  Hall. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

Here's  neither  want  of  appetite  nor  months; 
Prny  Heaven  we  he  not  scant  of  meat  or  mirth  1 

Old  1'lat. 

Evkn  upon  ordinary  occasions,  and  where 
means  were  ample,  a  great  entertainment  in 
those  days  was  not  such  a  sinecure  as  in 
modern  times,  when  the  lady  who  presides 
has  but  to  intimate  to  her  menials  the  day 
and  hour  when  she  wills  it  to  take  place. 
At  that  simple  period,  the  lady  was  expected 
to  enter  deeply  into  the  arrangement  and 
provision  of  the  whole  affair;  and  from  a 
little  gallery,  which  communicated  with  her 
own  private  apartment,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  kitchen,  her  shrill  voice  was  to  be 
heard,  from  time  to  time,  like  that  of  the 
warning  spirit  in  a  tempest^,  rising  above  the 
clash  of  pots  and  stewpans — the  creaking  of 
spits— the  clattering  of  marrow  bones  and 
cleavers — the  scolding  of  cooks — and  all  the  i 
other  various  kinds  of  din  which  form  an 
accompaniment  to  dressing  a  large  dinner. 

But  all  this  toil  and  anxiety  was  more 
than  doubled  in  the  case  of  the  approaching 
feast  at  Martindale  Castle,  where  the  presid- 
ing Genius  of  the  festivity  was  scarce  pro- 
vided with  adequate  means  to  carry  her 
hospitable  purpose  into  effect.  The  tyran- 
nical conduct  of  husbands,  in  such  cases,  is 
universal ;  and  I  scarce  know  one  householder 
of  my  acquaintance  who  has  not,  on  some 
ill-omened  and  most  inconvenient  season, 
announced  suddenly  to  his  innocent  help- 
mate, that  he  had  invited 

'•  Some  odious  Major  Rock. 
To  drop  in  at  six  o'clock," 

to  the  great  discomposure  of  the  lady,  and 
the  discredit,  perhaps,  of  her  domestic  ar- 
rangements. 

Peveril  of  the  Peak  was  still  more  thought- 
less; for  he  had  directed  his  lady  to  invite 
the  whole  honest  men  of  the  neighborhood 
to  make  good  cheer  at  Martindale  Castle,  in 
honor  of  the  blessed  Restoration  of  his  most 
sacred  Majesty,  without  precisely  explaining 
wdiere  the  provisions  were  to  come  from. 
The  deer-park  had  lain  wTaste  ever  since  the 
siege;  the  dovecot  could  do  little  to  furnish 
forth  such  an  entertainment;  the  fish-ponds, 
it  is  true,  were  well  provided  (which  the 
neighboring  Presbyterians  noted  as  a  suspi- 
cious circumstance) ;  and  game  was  to  be  had 
for  the  shooting,  upon  the  extensive  heaths 
and  hills  of  Derbyshire.    But  these  were  but 
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I  the  secondary  parts  of  a  banquet;  and  the 
house-steward  and  bailiff,  Lady  PeveriPs 
only  coadjutors  and  counsellors,  could  not 
agree  how  the  butchermeat — the  most  sub- 
stantial part,  or,  as  it  were,  the  main  body 
of  the  entertainment — was  to  be  supplied. 
The  house-steward  threatened  the  sacrifice 
of  a  line  yoke  of  young  bullocks,  which  the 
bailiff,  who  pleaded  the  necessity  of  their 
agricultural  services,  tenaciously  resisted; 
and  Lady  Peveril's  good  and  dutiful  nature 
did  not  prevent  her  from  making  some  im- 
patient reflections  on  the  want  of  considera- 
tion of  her  absent  Knight,  who  had  thus 
thoughtlessly  placed  her  in  so  embarrassing 
a  situation. 

These  reflections  were  scarcely  just,  if  a 
man  is  only  responsible  for  such  resolutions 
as  he  adopts  when  he  is  fully  master  of  him- 
self. Sir  Geoffrey's  loyalty,  like  that  of 
many  persons  in  his  situation,  had,  by  dint 
of  hopes  and  fears,  victories  and  defeats, 
struggles  and  sufferings,  all  arising  out  of 
the  same  moving  cause,  and  turning,  as  it 
were,  on  the  same  pivot,  acquired  the  char- 
acter of  an  intense  and  enthusiastic  passion; 
and  the  singular  and  surprising  change  of 
i  fortune,  by  which  his  highest  wishes  were 
not  only  gratified,  but  far  exceeded,  occa- 
sioned for  some  time  a  kind  of  intoxication 
of  loyal  rapture  which  seemed  to  pervade 
the  wdiole  kingdom.  Sir  Geoffrey  had  seen 
Charles  and  his  brothers,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  merry  monarch  with  that 
graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  frank  urban- 
ity, by  which  he  conciliated  all  who  ap- 
proached him;  the  Knight's  services  and 
merits  had  been  fully  acknowledged,  and 
recompense  had  been  hinted  at,  if  not  ex- 
pressly promised.  Was  it  for  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  in  the  jubilee  of  his  spirits,  to  con- 
sider how  his  wife  was  to  find  beef  and  mut- 
ton to  feast  his  neighbors? 

Luckily,  however,  for  the  embarrassed 
lady,  there  existed  some  one  wdio  had  com- 
posure of  mind  sufficient  to  foresee  this  dif- 
ficulty. Just  as  she  had  made  up  her  mind, 
very  reluctantly,  to  become  debtor  to  Major 
Bridgenorth  for  the  sum  necessary  to  carry 
her  husband's  commands  into  effect,  and 
whilst  she  was  bitterly  regretttng  this  depar- 
ture from  the  strictness  of  her  usual  econ- 
omy, the  steward,  who,  by  the  by,  had  not 
been  absolutely  sober  since  the  news  of  the 
King's  landing  at  Dover,  burst  into  the 
apartment,  snapping  his  fingers,  and  show- 
ing more  marks  of  delight  than  was  quite 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  my  lady's  large 
parlor. 

"  What  means  this,  Whitaker  ?  "  said  the 
lady,  somewhat  peevishly;  for  she  was  inter- 
rupted in  the  commencement  of  a  letter  to 
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her  neighbor  on  the  unpleasant  business  of 
the  proposed  loan. — "Is  it  to  be  always  thus 
with  you  ? — are  you  dreaming ?  " 

"A vision  of  good  omen,  I  trust,"  said  the 
steward,  with  a  triumphant  nourish  of  the 
hand;  "far  better  than  Pharaoh's,  though, 
Uke  his,  it  be  of  fat  kine." 

"I  prithee  be  plain,  man,"  said  the  lady, 
"  or  fetch  some  one  who  can  speak  to  purpose" 

"Why,  odds-my-life,  madam,"  said  the 
steward,  "mine  errand  can  speak  for  itself. 
Do  you  not  hear  them  low  ?  Do  you  not 
Iiear  them  bleat  ?  A  yoke  of  fat  oxen,  and 
half  a  score  prime  wethers.  The  castle  is 
victualled  for  this  bout,  let  them  storm  when 
they  will;  and  Gatherill  may  have  his  d — d 
Mains  ploughed  to  the  boot." 

The  lady,  without  farther  questioning  her 
elated  domestic,  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow, where  she  certainly  beheld  the  oxen 
and  sheep  which  had  given  rise  to  Whit- 
aker's  exultation.  "Whence  come  they?" 
said  she,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Let  them  construe  that  who  can,"  an- 
swered Whitaker;  "the  fellow  who  drove 
them  was  a  west-country  man,  and  only  said 
they  came  from  a  friend  to  help  to  furnish 
out  your  ladyship's  entertainment;  the  man 
would  not  stay  to  drink — I  am  sorry  he 
would  not  stay  to  drink — I  crave  your  lady- 
ship's pardon  for  not  keeping  him  by  the  ears 
to  drink — it  was  not  my  fault." 

"  That  I'll  be  sworn  it  was  not,"  said  the 
lady. 

'  Nay,  madam,  by  G — ,  I  assure  you  it 
was  not,"  said  the  zealous  steward;  "for, 
rather  than  the  castle  should  lose  credit,  I 
drank  his  health  myself  in  double  ale, 
though  I  had  had  my  morning  draught  al- 
ready. I  tell  you  the  naked 'truth,  my  lady, 
by  a— !" 

"It  was  no  great  compulsion,"  I  suppose, 
said  the  lady;  'but,  Whitaker,  suppose  you 
should  show  your  joy  on  such  occasions,  by 
drinking  and  swearing  a  little  loss,  rather 
than  a  little  more,  would  it  not  be  as  well, 
think  you?" 

"I  crave  your  ladyship's  pardon,"  said 
Wrhitaker,  with  much  reverence;  "I  hope  I 
know  my  place.  I  am  your  ladyship's  poor 
servant;  and  I  know  it  does  not  become  me 
to  drink  and  swear  like  your  ladyship — that 
is,  like  his  honor,  Sir  Geoffrey,  I  would  say. 
P>ut  I  pray  yon,  if  I  am  not  to  drink  and 
swear  after  my  degree,  how  are  men  to  know 
Peveril  of  the  Peak's  steward. — and  I  may 
say  butler  too,  since  I  have  had  the  keys  of 
the  cellar  ever  since  old  Spigots  was  shot 
dead  on  the  north-west  turret,  with  a  black 
jack  in  his  hand, — I  say,  how  is  an  old  Cav- 
alier like  me  to  be  known  from  those  cuckold  v 
Roundheads  that  do  nothing  but  fast  and 


pray,  if  we  are  not  to  drink  and  swear  ac» 
cording  to  our  degree?" 

The  lady  was  silent,  for  she  well  knew 
speech  availed  nothing;  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  proceeded  to  intimate  to  the 
steward  that  she  would  have  the  persons, 
whose  names  were  marked  in  a  written  paper, 
which  she  delivered  to  him,  invited  to  the 
approaching  banquet. 

Whitaker,  instead  of  receiving  the  list 
with  the  mute  acquiescence  of  a  modern 
Major  Domo,  carried  it  into  the  recess  of 
one  of  the  windows,  and,  adjusting  his  spec- 
tacles, began  to  read  it  to  himself.  The 
first  names  being  those  of  distinguished  Cav- 
alier families  in  the  neghborhood,  he  mut 
tered  over  in  a  tone  of  approbation— paused 
and  pshawed  at  that  of  Bridgenorth — yet  ac- 
quiesced, with  the  observation,  "  But  he  is  a 
good  neighbor,  so  it  may  pass  for  once." 
But  when  he  read  the  name  and  surname  of 
Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  the  Presbyterian  par- 
son, Whitaker's  patience  altogether  forsook 
him;  and  he  declared  he  would  as  soon 
throw  himself  into  Eldon-hole,*  as  consent 
that  the  intrusive  old  puritan  howlet,  who 
had  usurped  the  pulpit  of  a  sound  orthodox 
divine,  should  ever  darken  the  gates  of  Mar- 
tindale  Castle  by  any  message  or  meditation 
of  his.  "The  false  cropeared  hypocrites," 
cried,  he,  with  a  hearty  oath,  "have  had 
their  turn  of  the  good  weather.  The  sun  is 
on  our  side  of  the  hedge  now,  and  we  will 
pay  off  old  scores,  as  sure  as  my  name  is 
Richard  Whitaker." 

"You  presume  on  your  long  services, 
Whitaker,  and  on  your  master's  absence,  or 
von  had  not  dared  to  use  me  thus,"  said  the 
lady. 

The  unwonted  agitation  of  her  voice  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  refractory  stew- 
ard, notwithstanding  his  present  state  of  ele- 
vation; but  he  no  sooner  saw  that  her  eye 
glistened,  and  her  cheek  redd_ened,  than  his 
obstinacy  was  at  once  subdued. 

"A  murrain  on  me,"  he  said,  "but  I  have 
made  my  lady  angry  in  good  earnest !  and 
that  is  an  unwonted  sight  for  to  see. — I 
crave  your  pardon,  my  lady  !  It  was  not  poor 
Dick  Whitaker  disputed  your  honorable 
commands,  but  only  that  second  draught  of 
double  ale.  We  have  put  a  double  stroke  of 
malt  to  it,  as  your  ladyship  well  knows,  ever 
since  the  happy  Restoration.  To  be  sure  I 
hate  a  fanatic  as  I  do  the  cloven  foot  of 
Satan:  but  then  your  honorable  ladyship 
hath  a  right  to  invite  Satan  himself,  cloven 
foot  and  all,  to  Martindale  Castle;  and  to 
send  me  to  hell's-gate  with  a  billet  of  invita- 
tion— and  so  your  will  shall  be  done." 

*A  chSPiri  in  the  earth  6npposed  to  he  unfathomable,  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  Peak. 
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The  invitations  were  sent  round  accord- 
ingly; in  all  due  form;  and  one  of  the  bul- 
locks was  sent  down  to  be  roasted  whole  at 
the  market-place  of  a  little  village  called 
Martindale-MOIlltrjftSSiej  which  stood  consid- 
erably to  the  eastward  both  of  the  Castle  and 
Hall,  from  which  it  took  its  double  name,  at 
about  an  equal  distance  from  both;  so  that, 
suppose  a  line  drawn  from  the  one  manor- 
house  to  the  other,  to  be  the  base  of  a  tri- 
angle, the  village  would  have  occupied  the 
salient  angle.  As  the  said  village,  since  the 
late  transference  of  a  part  of  Pevcril's  prop- 
erty,  belonged  to  Sir  Geoffrey  and  to  Bridge- 
north  in  nearly  equal  portions,  the  lady 
judged  it  not'proper  to  dispute  the  right  of 
t  he  latter  to  add  some  hogsheads  of  beer  to 
the  popular  festivity. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  could  not  but  sus- 
pect, the  Major  of  being  the  unknown  friend 
who  had  relieved  her  from  the  dilemma  aris- 
ing from  the  want  of  provisions;  and  she  es- 
teemed herself  happy  when  a  visit  from  him, 
On  the  day  preceeding  the  proposed  enter- 
tainment, gave  her,  as  she  thought,  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  her  gratitude. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

No.  pir — I  will  rot  pledge — I'm  one  of  thofe 
Who  think  L'ood  wine  needs  neither  bush  nor  preface 
To  make  it  vclccmc.   If  you  doubt  my  word, 
1  ill  the  quart-cup,  and  see  if  I  will  choke  on't. 

Old  Plat. 

There  was  a  serious  gravity  of  expression 
in  the  disclamation  with  which  Major 
Bridgenorth  replied  to  the  thanks  tendered 
to  lum  by  Lady  Peveril,  for  the  supply  of 
provisions  which  had  reached  her  Castle  so 
opportunely.  He  seemed  first  not  to  be 
aware  what  she  alluded  to;  and,  when  she 
explained  the  circumstance,  he  protested  so 
seriously  that  he  had  no  share  in  the  benefit 
conferred,  that  Lady  Peveril  was  compelled  i 
to  believe  him,  the  rather  that,  being  a  man 
of  plain  downright  character,  affecting  no 
refined  delicacy  of  sentiment,  and  practising 
almost  a  quaker-like  sincerity  of  expression, 
it  would  have  been  much  contrary  to  his 
general  character  to  have  made  such  a  dis- 
avowal, unless  it  wrere  founded  in  truth. 

"My  present  visit  to  you,  madam,"  said 
he,  "had  indeed  some  reference  to  the  fes- 
tivity of  to-morrow\"  Lady  Peveril  listened, 
but  as  her  visitor  seemed  to  find  some  diffi- 
culty in  expressing  himself,  she  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  an  explanation.  "Madam," 
said  the  Major,  "you  are  not  perhaps  entire- 
ly ignorant  that  the  more  tender-conscienced 
among  us  have  scruples  at  certain  prac- 
tices, so  general  amongst  your  people  at 


times  of  rejoicing,  that  you  maybe  said  to 
insist  upon  them  as  articles  of  faith,  or  at 
least  greatly  to  resent  their  omission." 

"1  trust,  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the 
Lady  Peveril,  not  fully  comprehending  the 
drift  of  his  discourse,  "that  we  shall,  as 
your  entertainers;  carefully  avoid  all  alh  - 
sions  or  reproaches  founded  on  past  misun- 
derstanding." 

"  We  would  expect  no  less,  madam,  from 
your  candor  and  courtesy,"  said  Bridge- 
north;  "but  I  perceive  you  do  not  fully  un- 
derstand me.  To  be  plain,  then,  1  allude  to 
the  fashion  of  drinking  healths,  and  pledg- 
ing each  other  in  draughts  of  strong  liquor, 
which  most  among  us  consider  as  a  super- 
fluous and  sinful  provoking  of  each  other  to 
debauchery,  and  the  excessive  use  of  strong 
drink ;  and  which,  besides,  if  derived,  as  learn- 
ed divines  have  supposed,  from  the  custom  of 
the  blinded  Pagans,  who  made  libations  and 
invoked  idols  when  they  drank,  may  be 
justly  said  to  have  something  in  it  heathen- 
ish, and  allied  to  demon- worship*" 

The  ]&dy  had  already  hastily  considered 
all  the  topics  which  were  likely  to  introduce 
discord  into  the  proiDosed  festivity;  but  this 
very  ridiculous,  yet  fatal  discrepancy,  be- 
twixt the  manners  of  the  parties  on  convivial 
occasions,  had  entirely  escaped  her.  She 
endeavored  to  soothe  the  objecting  party, 
whose  brows  were  knit  like  one  who  had 
fixed  an  opinion  by  which  he  was  determined 
to  abide. 

"I  grant,"  she  said,  "my  good  neighbor, 
that  this  custom  is  at  least  idle,  and  may  be 
prejudicial  if  it  leads  to  excess  in  the  use  of 
liquor,  which  is  apt  enough  to  take  place 
without  such  conversation.  But  I  think, 
when  it  hath  not  this  consequence,  it  is  a 
thing  indifferent,  affords  a  unanimous  mode 
of  expressing  our  good  washes  to  our  friends, 
and  our  loyal  duty  to  our  sovereign;  and, 
without  meaning  to  put  any  force  upon  the 
i  inclinations  of  those  who  believe  otherwise, 
I  cannot  see  how  I  can  deny  my  guests  and 
friends  the  privelege  of  drinking  a  health  to 
the  King,  or  to  my  husband,  after  the  old 
English  fashion." 

I' My  lady,"  said  the  Major,  "if  the  age  of 
fashion  were  to  command  it,  Popery  is  one 
of  the  oldest  English  fashions  that  I  have 
heard  of;  but  it  is  our  happiness  that  we  are 
not  benighted  like  our  fathers,  and  therefore 
we  must  act  according  to  the  light  that  is  in 
us,  and  not  after  their  darkness.  I  had  my- 
self the  honor  to  attend  the  Lord  Keeper 
Whitelocke,  when  at  the  table  of  the  Cham- 
berlain of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  he  did 
positively  refuse  to  pledge  the  health  of  his 
Queen.  Christina,  thereby  giving  great  of- 
fence, and  putting  in  peril  the  wdiole  purpose 
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of  that  voyage;  which  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
so  wise  a  man  would  have  done,  but  that  he 
held  such  compliance  a  thing  not  merely  in- 
different, but  rather  sinful  and  damnable." 

"With  all  respect  to  Whitelocke,"  said  the 
Lady  Peveril,  "  I  continue  of  my  own  opinion, 
though,  Heaven  knows,  I  am  no  friend  to 
riot  or  wassail.  I  would  fain  accommodate 
myself  to  your  scruples,  and  will  discourage 
all  other  pledges;  but  surely  those  of  the 
King  and  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  may  be 
permitted  ?  " 

"I  dare  not,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "lay  even 
the  ninety-ninth  part  of  a  grain  of  incense 
upon  an  altar  erected  to  Satan. " 

"How,  sir  !"  said  the  lady;  "do  you  bring 
Satan  into  comparison  with  our  master 
King  Charles,  and  with  my  noble  lord  and 
husband  ? " 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Bridge- 
north,  "I  have  no  such  thoughts — indeed 
they  would  ill  become  me.  I  do  wish  the 
King's  health  and  Sir  Geoffrey's  devoutly, 
and  I  will  pray  for  both.  But  I  see  not 
what  good  it  should  do  their  health  if  I 
should  prejudice  my  own  by  quaffing  pledges 
out  of  quart-flagons." 

"  Since  we  cannot  agree  upon  this  mat- 
ter," said  Lady  Peveril,  "we  must  find  some 
resource  by  which  to  offend  those  of  neither 
party.  Suppose  you  winked  at  our  friends 
drinking  these  pledges,  and  we  should  con- 
nive at  your  sitting  still  ?  " 

But  neither  would  this  composition  satisfy 
Bridgenorth,  who  was  of  opinion,  as  he  ex- 
pressed himself,  that  it  woidd  be  holding  a 
candle  to  Beelzebub.  In  fact,  his  temper, 
naturally  stubborn,  was  at  present  rendered 
much  more  so  by  a  previous  conference  with 
his  preacher,  who,  though  a  very  good  man 
in  the  main,  was  particularly  and  illiberally 
tenacious  of  the  petty  distinctions  which  his 
sect  adopted;  and.  while  he  thought 'with 
considerable  apprehension  on  the  accession 
of  power  which  Popery,  Prelacy,  and  Pev- 
eril of  the  Peak,  were  like  to  acquire  by  the 
late  Eevolution,  became  naturally  anxious  to 
put  his  flock  on  their  guard,  and  prevent 
their  being  kidnapped  by  the  wolf.  He  dis- 
liked extremely  that  Major  Bridgenorth,  in- 
disputably the  head  of  the  Presbyterian  in- 
terest in  that  neighborhood,  should  have 
given  his  only  daughter  to  be,  as  he  termed 
it,  nursed  by  a  Canaanitish  woman;  and  he 
told  him  plainly  that  he  liked  not  this  going 
to  feast  in  the  high  places  with  the  uncir- 
cumcised  in  heart,  and  looked  on  the  whole 
conviviality  only  as  a  making  merry  in  the 
house  of  Tirzah. 

Upon  receiving  this  rebuke  from  his  pas- 
tor, Bridgenorth  began  to  suspect  he  might 
have  been  partly  wrong  in  the  readiness 


which,  in  his  first  ardor  of  gratitude,  he  hr.d 
shown  to  enter  into  intimate  intercourse 
with  the  Castle  of  Martindale;  but  he  was 
too  proud  to  avow  this  to  the  preacher,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  considerable  debate  be- 
twixt them,  that  it  was  mutually  agreed 
their  presence  at  the  entertainment  should 
depend  upon  the  condition,  that  no  healths 
or  pledges  should  be  given  in  their  pres- 
ence. Bridgenorth,  therefore,  as  the  dele- 
gate and  representative  of  his  party,  was 
bound  to  stand  firm  against  all  entreaty,  and 
the  lady  became  greatly  embarrassed.  She 
now  regretted  sincerely  that  her  well-in- 
tended invitation  had  ever  been  given,  for 
she  foresaw  that  its  rejection  was  to  awakeni 
all  former  subjects  of  quarrel,  and  perhaps 
to  lead  to  new  violences  amongst  people  who 
had  not  many  years  since  been  engaged  in 
civil  war.  To  yield  up  the  disputed  point 
to  the  Presbyterian^  would  have  been  to 
offend  the  Cavalier  party^  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
in  particular,  in  the  most  mortal  degree;  for 

I they  made  it  as  firm  a  point  of  honor  to  give 
healths,  and  compel  others  to  pledge  them, 
as  the  Puritans  made  it  a  deep  article  of  re- 
ligion to  refuse  both.  At  length  the  lady 
changed  the  discourse,  introduced  that  of 
Major  Bridgenorth's  child,  caused  it  to  be 
sent  for  and  put  into  his  arms.  The  moth- 
er's stratagem  took  effect;  for,  though  the 
parliamentary  major  stood  firm,  the  father, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Governor  of  Tilbury, 
was  softened,  and  he  agreed  that  his  friends 
should  accept  a  compromise.  This  was, 
that  the  Major  himself,  the  reverend  olivine, 
and  such  of  their  friends  as  held  strict  Puri- 
tan tenets,  should  form  a  separate  party  in 
the  Large  Parlor,  while  the  Hall  should  be 
occupied  by  the  jovial  Cavaliers,  and  that 
each  party  should  regulate  their  potations 

1 after  their  own  conscience,  or  after  their 
own  fashion. 
'  Major  Bridgenorth  himself  seemed  greatly 
'  relieved  after  this  important  matter  hail 
been  settled.  He  had  held  it  matter  of  con- 
science to  be  stubborn  in  maintaining  his 
own  opinion,  but  was  heartily  glad  when  he 
escaped  from  the  apparently  inevitable  ne- 
cessity of  affronting  Lady  Peveril  by  the  re- 
fusal of  her  invitation.  He  remained  longer 
than  usual,  and  spoke  and  smiled  more  than 
was  his  custom.  His  first  care  on  his  re- 
turn, was  to  annotmce  to  the  clergyman  and 
his  congregation  the  compromise  which  he 
had  made,  and  this  not  as  a  matter  for  de- 
liberation, but  one  upon  which  he  had  al- 
ready resolved;  and  such  was  his  authority 
among  them,  that  though  the  preacher 
'onged  to  pronounce  a  separation  of  the  par- 
ties, and  to  exclaim — "To  your  tents,  0  Is- 
l  rael ! "  he  did  not  see  the  chance  of  being 
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seconded  by  so  many  as  would  make  it 
worth  while  to  disturb  tbo  unanimous  ac- 
quiescence in  their  delegate's  proposal. 

Nevertheless,  eaeh  party  being  put  upon 
the  alert  by  the  consequenees  of  Major 
Bridgenorth's  embassy,  so  many  points  of 
doubt  and  delicate  discussion  were  started  in 
succession,  that  the  Lady  Peveril,  the  only 
person,  perhaps,  who  was  desirous  of  achiev- 
ing an  cil'eetual  reconciliation  between  them, 
incurred,  in  reward  for  her  good  intentions, 
the  censure  of  both  factions,  and  had  much 
re  ason  to  regret  her  well-meant  project  of 
bringing  the  Capulets  and  Montagues  of 
Derbyshire  together  on  the  same  occasion  of 
public  festivity. 

As  it  was  now  settled  that  the  guests  were 
to  form  two  different  parties,  it  became  not 
I  only  a  subject  of  dispute  betwixt  themselves, 
which  should  be  first  admitted  within  the 
Castle  of  Martindale,  but  matter  of  serious 
apprehension  to  Lady  Peveril  and  Major 
Bridgenorth,  lest,  if  they  were  to  approach 
by  the  same  avenue  and  entrance,  a  quarrel 
might  take  place  betwixt  them,  and  proceed 
to  extremities,  even  before  they  reached  the 
place  of  entertainment.  The  lady  believed 
she  had  discovered  an  admirable  expedient 
for  preventing  the  possibility  of  such  inter- 
ference, by  directing  that  the  Cavaliers 
should  be  admitted  by  the  principal  entrance, 
while  the  Roundheads  should  enter  the  Cas- 
tle through  a  great  breach  which  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  siege,  and  across 
which  there  had  been  since  made  a  sort  of 
by-path  to  drive  the  cattle  down  to  their 
pasture  in  the  wood.  By  this  contrivance 
the  Lady  Peveril  imagined  she  had  alto- 
gether avoided  the  various  risks  which  might 
occur  from  two  such  parties  encountering 
each  other,  and  disputing  for  precedence. 
Several  other  circumstances  of  less  importance 
were  adjusted  at  the  same  time,  and  appar- 
ently so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Pres- 
byterian teacher,  that,  in  a  long  lecture  on 
the  subject  of  the  Marriage  Garment,  he  was 
at  the  pains  to  explain  to  his  hearers,  that 
outward  apparel  was  not  alone  meant  by  that 
scriptural  expression,  but  also  a  suitable 
frame  of  mind  for  enjoyment  of  peaceful 
festivity;  and  therefore  he  exhorted  the 
brethren  that  whatever  might  be  the  errors 
of  the  poor  blinded  malignants,  with  whom 
they  were  in  some  sort  to  eat  and  drink  upon 
the  morrow,  they  ought  not  on  this  occasion 
to  show  any  evil  will  against  them,  lest  they 
should  therein  become  troublersof  the  peace 
of  Israel. 

Honest  Doctor  Dummerar,  the  ejected 
episcopal  Vicar  of  Martindale  cum  Moul- 
trassie,  preached  to  the  Cavaliers  on  the 
same  subject..    He  had  served  the  cure  before 
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the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  and  was 
in  high  favor  with  Sir  Geoffrey,  not  merely 
on  account  of  his  sound  orthodoxy  and  de<  jt 
learning,  hut  his  exquisite  skill  in  playing  at 
howls,  and  his  facetious  conversation  over  a 
pipe  and  tankard  of  October.  For  these 
fatter  accomplishments,  the  Doctor  had  the 
honor  to  be  recorded  by  Old  Century  White* 
amongst  the  roll  of  lewd,  incompetent,  pro- 
fligate clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England, 
whom  he  denounced  to  God  and  man,  on 
account  chiefly  of  the  heinous  sin  of  playing 
at  games  of  skill  and  chance,  and  of  occa- 
sionally joining  in  the  social  meetings  of  their 
parishioners.  When  the  King's  party  began 
to  lose  ground,  Doctor  Dummerar  left  hie 
vicarage,  and,  betaking  himself  to  the  camp, 
showed  upon  several  occasions,  when  acting 
as  chaplain  to  Sir  Geoffrey  PeveriPs  regi- 
ment, that  his  portly  bodily  presence  in- 
cluded a  stout  and  masculine  heart.  When 
all  was  lost,  and  he  himself,  with  most  other 
loyal  divines,  was  deprived  of  his  living,  he 
made  such  shift  as  he  could;  now  lurking  in 
the  garrets  of  old  friends  in  the  University, 
who  shared  with  him,  and  such  as  him,  the 
slender  means  of  livelihood  which  the  evil 
times  had  left  them;  and  now  lying  hid  in 
the  houses  of  the  oppressed  and  sequestrated 
gentry,  who  respected  at  once  his  character 
and  sufferings.  When  the  Restoration  took 
place,  Doctor  Dummerar  emerged  from  some 
one  of  his  hiding-places,  and  hied  him  to 
Martindale  Castle,  to  enjoy  the  triumph  in- 
separable from  this  happy  change. 

His  appearance  at  the  Castle  in  his  full 
clerical  dress,  and  the  warm  reception  which 
he  received  from  the  neighboring  gentry, 
added  not  a  little  to  the  alarm  which  was 
gradually  extending  itself  through  the  party 
which  were  so  lately  the  uppermost.  It  is 
true,  Doctor  Dummerar  framed  (honest 
worthy  man)  no  extravagant  views  of  eleva- 
tion or  preferment;  but  the  probability  of 
his  being  replaced  in  the  living,  from  which 
he  had  been  expelled  under  very  flimsy  pre- 
tences, inferred  a  severe  blow  to  the  Presby- 
terian divine,  who  could  not  be  considered 
otherwise  than  as  an  intruder.  The  in- 
terests of  the  two  preachers,  therefore,  as 
well  as  the  sentiments  of  their  flocks,  were 
at  direct  variance ;  and  here  was  another 
fatal  objection  in  the  way  of  Lady  Peveril's 

*  [This  was  a  name  given  to  John  White,  a  nonconformi.-t 
lawyer,  the  nnthor  of  a  work  which  Am  hony  Wood  calls  "an 
infamous  libel,"  entitled  The  First  Century  oj 'scandalous, 
malignant  Priests,  made  and  admitted  into  lienefices  by  Uu 
Prelates,  etc.;  Loud.  1C43,  4to.  It  is  said,  his  own  brethren 
did  persuade  him  "  from  putting  out  a  Second  Century;  fox 
tear  it  should  prove  scandalous,"  etc.  Be  died  in  1644-5.  ann 
was  bnried  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  on  a  marble  stone 
were  these  two  verses — 

'•  Here  lyeth  a  John,  a  burning  shining  light; 
His  name,  life,  actions,  were  all  FF7ii£«."] 
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scheme  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  heal- 
ing ordinance. 

Nevertheless,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
Doctor  Dummerar  behaved  as  handsomely 
upon  the  occasion  as  the  Presbyterian  in- 
cumbent had  done.  It  is  true,  that  in  a 
sermon  which  he  preached  in  the  Castle 
hall  to  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
Cavalier  families,  besides  a  world  of  boys 
from  the  village  who  went  to  see  the  novel 
circumstance  of  a  parson  in  a  cassock  and 
surplice,  he  went  at  great  length  into  the 
foulness  of  the  various  crimes  committed  by 
the  rebellious  party  during  the  late  evil 
times,  and  greatly  magnified  the  merciful 
and  peaceful  nature  of  the  honorable  Lady 
of  the  Manor,  who  condescended  to  look 
upon,  or  receive  into  her  house  in  the  way 
of  friendship  and  hospitality,  men  holding 
the  principles  which  had  led  to  the  murder 
of  the  King — the  slaying  and  despoiling  his 
loyal  subjects — and  the  plundering  and 
breaking  down  of  the  Church  of  God.  But 
then  he  wiped  all  this  handsomely  up  again 
with  the  observation,  that  since  it  was  the 
will  of  their  gracious  and  newly-restored 
.Sovereign,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  worship- 
ful Lady  Peveril,  that  this  contumacious  and 
rebellious  race  should  be,  for  a  time,  for- 
borne by  their  faithful  subjects,  it  would  be 
highly  proper  that  all  the  loyal  liegemen 
should,  for  the  present,  eschew  subjects  of 
dissension  or  quarrel  with  these  sons  of 
Shirnei;  which  lesson  of  patience  he  enforced 
by  the  comfortable  assurance,  that  they  could 
not  long  abstain  from  their  old  rebellious 
practices;  in  which  case,  the  royalists  would 
stand  exculpated  before  God  and  man  in  ex- 
tirpating them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  close  observers  of  the  remarkable 
passages  of  the  times  from  which  we  draw 
the  events  of  our  history,  have  left  it  upon 
record,  that  these  two  several  sermons,  much 
contrary,  doubtless,  to  the  intention  of  the 
worthy  divines  by  whom  they  were  delivered, 
had  a  greater  effect  in  exasperating,  than  in 
composing,  the  disputes  betwixt  the  two . 
factions.  Under  such  evil  auspices,  and  with  | 
corresponding  forebodings  on  the  mind  of 
Lady  Peveril,  the  day  of  festivity  at  length 
arrived. 

By  different  routes,  and  forming  each  a 
nort  of  procession,  as  if  the  adherents  of  each 
party  were  desirous  of  exhibiting  its  strength 
and  numbers,  the  two  several  factions  ap- 
proached Martindale  Castle;  and  so  distinct 
did  they  appear  in  dress,  aspect,  and  man- 
ners, that  it  seemed  as  if  the  revellers  of  a 
bridal  party,  and  the  sad  attendants  upon  a 
funeral  solemnity,  were  moving  towards  the 
same  point  from  different  quarters. 

The  puritanical  party  was  by  far  the  fewer 


in  numbers,  for  which  two  excellent  reasons 
might  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  they 
had  enjoyed  power  for  several  years,  and,  of 
course,  became  unpopular  among  the  com- 
mon people,  never  at  any  time  attached  to 
those,  who,  being  in  the  immediate  posses- 
sion of  authority,  are  often  obliged  to  em- 
ploy it  in  controlling  their  humors.  Besides, 
the  country  people  of  England. had,  and  still 
have,  an  animated  attachment  to  field  sports, 
and  a  natural  unrestrained  joviality  of  dis- 
position, which  rendered  them  impatient 
under  the  severe  discipline  of  the  fanatical 
preachers;  while  they  were  not  less  naturally 
discontented  with  the  military  despotism  of 
Cromwell's  Major-Generals.  Secondly,  the 
people  were  fickle  as  usual,  and  the  return 
of  the  king  had  novelty  in  it,  and  was  there- 
fore popular.  The  side  of  the  Puritans  was 
also  deserted  at  this  period  by  a  numerous 
class  of  more  thinking  and  prudential  per- 
sons, who  never  forsook  them  till  they  be- 
came unfortunate.  These  sagacious  person- 
ages were  called  in  that  age  the  Waiters 
upon  Providence,  and  deemed  it  a  high  de- 
linquency towards  Heaven  if  they  afforded 
countenance  to  any  cause  longer  than  it  was 
favored  by  fortune. 

But,  though  thus  forsaken  by  the  fickle 
and  the  selfish,  a  solemn  enthusiasm,  a  stern 
and  determined  depth  of  principle,  a  confi- 
dence in  the  sincerity  of  their  own  motives, 
and  the  manly  English  pride  which  inclined 
them  to  cling  to  their  former  opinions,  like 
the  traveller  in  the  fable  to  his  cloak,  the 
more  strongly  that  the  tempest  blew  around 
them,  detained  in  the  ranks  of  the  Puritans 
many,  who,  if  no  longer  formidable  from 
numbers,  were  still  so  from  their  character. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  the  middling  gen- 
try, with  others  whom  industry  or  success- 
ful speculations  in  commerce  or  mining  had 
raised  into  eminence — the  persons  who  feel 
most  umbrage  from  the  over-shadowing  aris- 
tocracy, and  are  usually  the  most  vehement 
in  defence  of  what  they  hold  to  be  their 
rights.  Their  dress  was  in  general  studiously 
simple  and  unostentatious,  or  only  remark- 
able by  the  contradictory  affectation  of  ex-  l 
treme  simplicity  or  carelessness.  The  dark 
color  of  their  cloaks,  varying  from  absolute^ 
black  to  what  was  called  sad-colored — their 
steeple-crowned  hats,  with  their  broad  shad- 
owy brims — their  long  swords,  suspended 
by  a  simple  strap  around  the  loins,  without 
shoulder-belt,  sword-knot,  plate,  buckles,  or  \ 
any  of  the  other  decorations  with  which  the 
Cavaliers  loved  to  adorn  their  trusty  rapiers, 
— the  shortness  of  their  hair,  which  made 
their  ears  appear  of  disproportioned  size. — 
above  all  the  stem  and  gloomy  gravity  of 
their  looks,  announced  their  belonging  to 
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that  class  of  enthusiasts,  who,  resolute  and 
undismayed,  dad  oast  down  the  former  fabric 
of  government,  and  w  ho  now  regarded  with 
somewhat  more  than  suspicion  that  which 
had  been  so  unexpectedly  substituted  in  its 
stead.  There  was  gloom  in  their  counte- 
nances; but  it  was  not  that  of  dejection,  far 
less  of  despair.  They  looked  like  veterans 
after  a  defeat,  which  may  have  checked 
their  career  and  wounded  their  pride,  hut 
has  left  their  courage  undiminished. 

The  melancholy,  now  become  habitual, 
which  overcast  Major  Bridgenorth's  counte- 
nance, well  qualified  him  to  act  as  the  chief 
of  the  group  who  now  advanced  from  the 
village.  W  hen  they  reached  the  point  by 
v,  hieh  they  were  first  to  turn  aside  into  the 
wood  which  surrounded  the  Castle,  they  felt 
a  momentary  impression  of  degradation,  as 
if  they  were  yielding  the  high  road  to  their 
old  and  oft-defeated  enemies  the  Cavaliers. 
When  they  began  to  ascend  the  winding 
path,  which  had  been  the  daily  passage  of  the 
cattle,  the  opening  of  the  wooded  glade  gave 
them  a  view  of  the  castle-ditch,  half  choked 
with  the  rubbish  of  the  breach,  and  of  the 
breach  itself,  which  was  made  at  the  angle 
of  a  large  square  flanking-tower,  one-half  of 
which  had  been  battered  into  ruins,  while 
the  other  fragment  remained  in  a  state 
strangely  shattered  and  precarious,  and 
seemed  to  be  tottering  above  the  huge  aper- 
ture in  the  wall.  A  stern  still  smile  was  ex- 
changed among  the  Puritans,  as  the  sight 
reminded  them  of  the  victories  of  former 
days. 

Holdfast  Clegg,  a  millwright  of  Derby, 
who  bad  been  himself  active  at  the 
siege,  pointed  to  the  breach,  and  said  with 
a  grim  smile  to  Mr.  Solsgrace,  "I  little 
thought,  that  when  my  own  hand  helped  to 
level  the  cannon  which  Oliver  pointed  again  it 
yon  tower,  we  should  have  been  obliged  to 
climb  like  foxes  up  the  very  walls  which  we 
won  by  our  bow  and  by  our  spear.  Me- 
thought  these  malignants  had  then  enough 
of  shutting  their  gates  and  making  high 
their  horn  against  its." 

"Be  patient,  my  brother,"  said.  Solsgrace; 
"be  patient,  and  let  not  thy  soul  be  dis- 
quieted.   ~\Ye  enter  not  this  high  place  dis- 
honorably, seeing  we  ascend  by  the  gate 
•fyhich  the  Lord  opened  to  the  godly." 
,  i  The  words  of  the  pastor  were  like  a  spark 
;to  gunpowder.    The  countenances  of  the 
mournful  retinue  suddenly  expanded,  and, 
accepting  what  had  fallen  from  him  as  an 
omen  and  a  light  from  heaven  how  they 
were  to  interpret  their  present  situation, 
the  uplifted,  with  one  consent,  one  of  the  j 
triumphant  songs  in  which  the  Israelites  j 
celebrated  the  victories  which  had  been  \ 


vouchsafed  to  (hem  over  the  heathen  in- 
habitants of  the  Promised  Land: — 

"  Let  (ind  iiriv,  and  then  his  foes 
Shall  i if  11  themselves  to  flight, 
His  enemies  for  fear  shall  run, 
Ami  scatter  out  of  Bight; 

"And  us  wax  melts  before  the  fire, 
And  wind  blow*  smoke  away, 
So  in  the  presence  of  tlie  Lord, 
The  wicked  shall  decay. 

"  God's  nrmv  twenty  thousand  is 
Of  angels  bright  and  strong, 
The  Lord  also  in  Sinai 
Is  present  them  umong. 

"  Thon  didst.  O  Lord,  ascend  on  high, 
And  captive  led'st  them  all, 
Who,  in  times  past,  thy  chosen  flock 
In  bondage  did  enthral."* 

These  sounds  of  devotional  triumph 
reached  the  joyous  band  of  the  Cavaliers, 
who,  decked  in  whatever  pomp  their  re- 
peated misfortunes  and  impoverishment  had 
left  them,  were  moving  towards  the  same 
point,  though  by  a  different  road,  and  were 
filling  the  principal  avenue  to  the  Castle  with 
tiptoe  mirth  and  revelry.  The  two  parties 
were  strongly  contrasted;  for,  during  that 
period  of  civil  dissension,  the  manners  of  the 
different  factions  distinguished  them  as 
completely  as  separate  uniforms  might  have 
done.  If  the  Puritan  was  affectedly  plain  in 
his  dress,  and  ridiculously  precise  in  his 
manners,  the  Cavalier  often  carried  his  love 
of  ornament  into  tawdry  finery,  and  his  con- 
tempt of  hypocrisy  into  licentious  profligacy. 
Gay  gallant  fellows,  young  and  old,  thronged 
together  towards  the  ancient  Castle,  with 
general  and  joyous  manifestation  of  those 
spirits,  which,  as  they  had  been  buoyant 
enough  to  support  their  owners  during  the 
worst  of  times,  as  they  termed  Oliver's  Usur- 
pation, were  now  so  inflated  as  to  transport 
them  nearly  beyond  the  reach  of  sober 
reason.  Feathers  waved,  lace  glitteredAj 
spears  jingled^steeds  caracoled,  and  here! 
and  there  a  petronel,  or  pistol,  was  fired  off! 
by  some  one,  who  found  his  own  natural 
talents  for  making  a  noise  inadequate  to  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion.  Boys — for,  as  we' 
said  before,  the  rabble  were  with  the  upper- 
most party,  as  usual — halloo'd  and  whooped, 
"Down  with  the  Rump!"  and  "Fie  itpon 
Oliver!"  Musical  instruments,  of  as  many 
different  fashions  as  were  then  in  use, 
played  all  at  once,  and  without  any  regard 
to  each  other's  tune;  and  the  glee  of  the 
occasion,  while  it  reconciled  the  pride  of 
the  high-born  of  the  party  to  fraternise 
with  the  general  rout,  derived  an  additional 
zest  from  the  conscious  triumph,  that  their 
exultation  was  heard  by  their  neighbors,  the 
I  crestfallen  Roundheads. 

j  *  [This  forms  part  of  Sternhold's  version  of  the  65th 
:  Psalm,  with  some  slight  variations.] 
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When  the  loud  and  sonorous  swell  of  the 
psalm-tune,  multiplied  by  all  the  echoes  of 
the  cliffs  and  ruinous  halls,  came  full  upon 
their  ear,  as  if  to  warn  them  how  little  they 
were  to  reckon  upon  the  depression  of  their 
adversaries,  at  first  it  was  answered  with  a 
scornful  laugh,  raised  to  as  much  height  as 
the  scoffers'  lungs  would  permit,  in  order 
that  it  might  carry  to  the  psalmodists  the 
contempt  of  their  auditors;  but  this  was  a 
forced  exertion  of  party  spleen.  There  is 
something  in  melancholy  feelings  more  na- 
tural to  an  imperfect  and  suffering  state  than 
in  those  of  gaiety,  and  when  they  are  brought 
into  collision,  the  former  seldom  fail  to  tri- 
umph. If  a  funeral  train  and  wedding-pro- 
cession were  to  meet  unexpectedly,  it  will 
readily  be  allowed  that  the  mirth  of  the  last 
would  be  speedily  merged  in  the  gloom  of 
the  others.  But  the  Cavaliers,  moreover, 
had  sympathies  of  a  different  kind.  The 
psalm-tune,  which  now  came  rolling  on  their 
ear,  had  been  heard  too  often,  and  upon  too 
many  occasions  had  preceded  victory  gained 
over  the  malignants,  to  permit  them,  even 
in  their  triumph,  to  hear  it  without  emotion. 
There  was  a  sort  of  pause,  of  which  the  party 
themselves  seemed  rather  ashamed,  until  the 
silence  was  broken  by  the  stout  old  knight, 
Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  whose  gallantry  was 
so  universally  acknowledged,  that  he  could 
afford,  if  we  may  use  such  an  expression,  to 
confess  emotions,  which  men  whose  courage 
was  in  any  respect  liable  to  suspicion,  would 
have  thought  it  imprudent  to  acknowledge. 

"Adad,"  said  the  old  knight,  "may  I  never 
taste  claret  again,  if  that  is  not  the  very  tune 
witli  which  the  prick-eared  villains  began  their 
onset  at  Wiggan  Lane,  where  they  trowled 
us  down  like  so  many  ninepins  !  Faith, 
neighbors,  to  say  truth,  and  shame  the  devil, 
I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  it  above  half." 

"If  I  thought  the  round-headed  rogues 
did  it  in  scorn  of  us,"  said  Dick  Wildblood 
of  the  Dale;  "I  would  cudgel  their  psalmody 
out  of  their  peasantly  throats  with  this  very 
truncheon;"  a  motion  which,  being  seconded 
by  old  Roger  Raine,  the  drunken  tapster  of 
the  Peveril  Arms  in  the  village,  might  have 
brought  on  a  general  battle,  but  that  Sir 
Jasper  forbade  the  feud. 

"We'll  have  no  ranting,  Dick,"  said  the 
old  Knight  to  the  young  Franklin;  "adad, 
man,  we'll  have  none,  for  three  reasons, 
first,  because  it  would  be  ungentle  to  Lady 
Peveril;  then,  because  it  is  against  the 
King's  peace;  and,  lastly,  Dick,  because  if 
we  did  set  on  the  psalm-singing  knaves,  thou 
mightest  come  by  the  worst,  my  boy,  as  has 
chanced  to  thee  before." 

"  Who,  I  !  Sir  Jasper  ?  "  answered  Dick — 
"I  come  by  the  worst  ! — I'll  be  d — d  if  it 


ever  happened  but  in  that  accursed  lane; 
where  we  had  no  more  flank,  front,  or  rear, 
than  if  we  had  been  so  many  herrings  in  a 
barrel." 

"That  was  the  reason,  I  fancy,"  answered 
Sir  Jasper,  "that  you,  to  mend  the  matter, 
scrambled  into  the  hedge,  and  stuck  there 
horse  and  man,  till  I  beat  thee  through  it 
with  my  leading-staff;  and  then,  instead  of 
charging  to  the  front,  you  went  rightabout, 
and  away  as  fast  as  your  feet  would  carry 
you." 

This  reminiscence  produced  a  laugh  at 
Dick's  expense,  who  was  known,  or  at  least 
suspected,  to  have  more  tongue  in  his  head 
than  mettle  in  his  bosom.  And  this  sort  of 
rallying  on  the  part  of  the  Knight  having 
fortunately  abated  the  resentment  which  had 
begun  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of  the  royalist 
cavalcade,  further  cause  for  offence  was  re- 
moved by  the  sudden  ceasing  of  the  sounds 
which  they  had  been  disposed  to  interpret 
into  those  of  premeditated  insult. 

This  was  owing  to  the  arrival  of  the  Puri- 
tans at  the  bottom  of  the  large  and  wide 
breach,  which  had  been  formerly  made  in 
the  wall  of  the  Castle  by  their  victorious 
cannon.  The  sight  of  its  gaping  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  disjointed  masses  of  building, 
up  which  slowly  winded  a  narrow  and  steep 
path,  such  as  is  made  amongst  ancient  ruins 
by  the  rare  passage  of  those  who  occasionally 
visit  them,  was  calculated,  when  contrasted 
with  the  gray  and  solid  massiveness  of  the 
towers  and  curtains  which  yet  stood  unin- 
jured, to  remind  them  of  their  victory  over 
the  stronghold  of  their  enemies,  and  how 
they  had  bound  nobles  and  princes  with  fet- 
ters of  iron. 

But  feelings  more  suitable  to  the  purpose 
of  their  visit  to  Martindale  Castle  were  awak- 
ened in  the  bosoms  even  of  these  stern  sec- 
taries, when  the  Lady  of  the  Castle,  still  in 
the  very  prime  of  beauty  and  of  Avomanhood, 
appeared  at  the  top  of  the  breach  with  her 
principal  female  attendants,  to  receive  her 
guests  with  the  honor  and  courtesy  becom- 
ing her  invitation.  She  had  laid  aside  the 
black  dress  which  had  been  her  sole  attire 
for  several  years,  and  was  arrayed  with  a 
spendor  not  unbecoming  her  high  descent 
and  quality.  Jewels,  indeed,  she  had  none; 
but  heir  long  and  dark  hair  was  surmounted 
with  ii  chaplet  made  of  oak-leaves  inter- 
sperse^ with  lilies;  the  former  being  the  em- 
blem of  the  Kings  preservation  in  the  Royal 
( >ak,  and  the  latter,  of  his  happy  Restoration, 
What  rendered  her  presence  still  more  inter- 
esting to  those  who  looked  on  her,  was  the 
presence  of  the  two  children  whom  she  held 
in  either  hand  ;  one  of  whom  was  well 
known  to  them  all  to  be  the  child  of  their 
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leader,  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  hud  been 
restored  to  life  ana  health  by  the  almost 
maternal  care  of  the  Lady  Peveril. 

li  even  the  inferior  persons  of  the  party 
felt  the  healing  influence  of  her  presence, 
t  hus  accompanied,  poor  liridgenorth  was  al- 
most overwhelmed  with  it.  The  strictness 
of  his  cast  and  manners  permitted  him  not 
to  sink  on  his  knee,  and  kiss  the  hand  which 
held  his  little  orphan;  but  the  deepness  of 
his  obeisance— Jlie  faltering  tremor  of  his 
voice — and  theJglistening  of  his  eye,  showed 
a  grateful  respect  for  the  Lady  whom  head- 
dressed — deeper  and  more  reverential  than 
could  have  been  expressed  even  by  Persian 
prostration.  A  few  courteous  and  mild 
words,  expressive  of  the  pleasure  she  found 
in  once  more  seeing  her  neighbors  as  her 
friends — a  few  kind  inquiries,  addressed  to 
the  principal  individuals  among  her  guests, 
concerning  their  families  and  connections, 
completed  her  triumph  over  angry  thoughts 
and  dangerous  recollections,  and  disposed 
men's  bosoms  to  sympathise  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  meeting. 

Even  Solsgrace  himself,  although  imagin- 
ing himself  bound  by  his  office  and  duty  to 
watch  over  and  counteract  the  wiles  of  the 
"Amalekitish  woman,"  did  not  escape  the 
sympathetic  infection;  being  so  much  struck 
with  the  marks  of  peace  and  good-will  ex- 
hibited by  Lady  Peveril,  that  he  immediately 
raised  the  psalm — 

"  O  what  a  happy  thins;  it  is, 
And  joyful  for  to  see 
Bretliern  to  dwi'll  together  in 
Friendship  and  unity!" 

Accepting  this  salutation  as  a  mark  of 
courtesy  repaid,  the  Lady  Peveril  marshalled 
in  person  this  party  of  her  guests  to  the 
apartment,  where  ample  good  cheer  was  pro- 
vided for  them;  and  had  even  the  patience 
to  remain  while  Master  Nehemiah  Solsgrace 
pronounced  a  benediction  of  portentous 
length,  as  an  introduction  to  the  banquet. 
Her  presence  was  in  some  measure  a  restraint 
on' the  worthy  divine,  whose  prolusion  lasted 
the  longer,  and  was  the  more  intricate  and 
embarrassed,  that  he  felt  himself  debarred 
from  rounding  it  off  by  his  usual  alliterative 
petition  for  deliverance  from  Popery,  Prel- 
acy, and  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  which  had 
become  so  habitual  to  him,  that,  after  vari- 
ous attempts  to  conclude  with  some  other 
form  of  words,  he  found  himself  at  last 
obliged  to  pronounce  the  first  words  of  his 
usual  form  ula  aloud,  and  mutter  the  rest  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  intelligible  even 
by  those  who  stood  nearest  to  him. 

The  minister's  silence  was  followed  by  all 
the  various  sounds  which  announce  the  onset 
of  a  hungry  company  on  a  well-furnished 


table;  and  at  the  same  time  gave  the  lady 
an  opportunity  to  leave  the  apartment, 
and  look  to  the  accommodation  of  her  other 
company.  She  felt,  indeed,  that  it  was  high 
time  to  do  so;  and  that  the  royalist  guests 
might  be  disposed  to  misapprehend,  or  even 
to  resent,  the  prior  attentions  which  she 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  offer  to  the 
Puritans. 

These  apprehensions  were  not  altogether 
ill-founded.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  steward 
had  displayed  the  royal  standard,  with  its 
proud  motto  of  Tandem  Triumphans,  on 
one  of  the  great  towers  which  flanked  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Castle;  while,  from 
the  other,  floated  the  banner  of  Peveril  of 
the  Peak,  under  which  many  of  those  who 
now  approached  had  fought  during  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  civil  war.  It  was  in  vain  he 
repeated  his  clamorous  "  Welcome,  noble 
Cavaliers!  welcome,  generous  gentlemen  ! " 
There  was  a  slight  murmur  amongst  them, 
that  their  welcome  ought  to  have  come  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Colonel's  lady — not  from 
that  of  a  menial.  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne, 
who  had  sense  as  well  as  spirit  and  courage, 
and  who  was  aware  of  his  fair  cousin's 
motives,  having  been  indeed  consulted  by 
her  upon  all  the  arrangements  which  she 
had  adopted,  saw  matters  were  in  such  a 
state  that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  con- 
ducting the  guests  to  the  banqueting  apart- 
ment, where  a  fortunate  diversion  from  all 
these  topics  of  rising  discontent  might  be 
made,  at  the  expense  of  the  'good  cheer  of 
all  sorts,  which  the  lady's  care  had  so  liber- 
ally provided. 

The  stratagem  of  the  old  soldier  succeeded 
in  its  utmost  extent.  He  assumed  the 
great  oaken-chair  usually  occupied  by  the 
steward  at  his  audits;  and  Dr.  Dummerar 
having  pronounced  a  brief  Latin  benedic- 
tion (which  was  not  the  less  esteemed  by 
the  hearers  that  none  of  them  understood 
it);  Sir  Jasper  exhorted  the  company  to 
whet  their  appetites  to  the  dinner  by  a 
brimming  cup  to  his  Majesty's  health, 
filled  as  high  and  as  deep  as  their  goblets 
would  permit.  In  a  moment  all  was 
bustle,  with  the  clang  of  wine-cups  and 
of  flagons.  In  another  moment  the 
guests  were  on  their  feet  like  so  many 
statues,  all  hushed  as  death,  but  with  eves 
glancing  with  expectation,  and  hands  out- 
stretched, which  displayed  their  loyal  brim- 
mers. The  voice  of  Sir  Jasper,  clear,  son- 
orous, and  emphatic,  as  the  sound  of  his 
war-trumpet,  announced  the  health  of  the 
restored  Monarch,  hastily  echoed  back  by 
the  assemblage,  impatient  to  render  it  due 
homage.  Another  brief  pause  was  filled  by 
the  draining  of  their  cups,  and  the  muster- 
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ing  breath  to  join  in  a  shout  so  loud,  that 
not  only  the  rafters  of  the  old  hall  trembled 
while  they  echoed  it  back,  but  the  garlands 
of  oaken  boughs  and  flowers  with  which  they 
were  decorated,  waved  wildly,  and  rustled 
as  if  agitated  by  a  sudden  whirlwind.  This 
rite  observed,  the  company  proceeded  to  as- 
sail the  good  cheer  with  which  the  table 
groaned,  animated  as  they  were  to  the  at- 
tack both  by  mirth  and  melody,  for  they 
were  attended  by  all  the  minstrels  of  the  dis- 
trict, who,  like  the  Episcopal  clergy,  had 
been  put  to  silence  during  the  reign  of  the 
self-entitled  saints  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  social  occupation  of  good  eating  and 
drinking,  the  exchange  of  pledges  betwixt 
old  neighbors  who  had  been  fellow-soldiers 
in  the  moment  of  resistance — fellow-sufferers 
iti  the  time  of  depression  and  subjugation, 
and  were  now  partners  in  the  same  general 
subject  of  congratulation,  soon  wiped  from 
their  memory  the  trifling  cause  of  com- 
plaint, which  in  the  minds  of  some  had 
darkened  the  festivity  of  the  day;  so  that 
when  the  Lady  Peveril  walked  into  the  hall, 
accompanied  as  before  with  the  children  and 
her  female  attendants,  she  was  welcomed 
with  the  acclamations  due  to  the  mistress  of 
the  bancjuet  and  of  the  Castle — tire  dame  of 
the  noble  Knight,  who  had  led  most  of  them 
to  battle  with  an  undaunted  and  persevering 
valor,  which  was  worthy  of  better  success. 

Her  address  to  them  was  brief  and  ma- 
tronly, yet  spoken  with  so  much  feeling  as 
found  its  way  to  every  bosom.  She  apolo- 
gized for  the  lateness  of  her  personal  wel- 
come, by  reminding  them  that  there  were 
then  present  in  Martindale  Castle  that  day, 
persons  whom  recent  happy  events  had  con- 
verted from  enemies  into  friends,  but  on 
whom  the  latter  character  was  so  recently 
imposed,  that  she  dared  not  neglect  with 
them  any  point  of  ceremonial.  But  those 
whom  she  now  addressed,  were  the  best,  the 
dearest,  the  most  faithful  friends  of  her  hus- 
band's house,  to  whom  and  to  their  valor 
Peveril  had  not  only  owed  those  successes, 
which  had  given  them  and  him  fame  during 
t  he  late  unhappy  times,  but  to  whose  cour- 
age she  in  particular  had  owed  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  leader's  life,  even  when  it  could 
not  avert  defeat.  A  word  or  two  of  heart- 
felt congratulation  on  the  happy  restoration 
of  the  royal  line  and  authority,  completed 
all  which  she  had  boldness  to  add.  and,  bow- 
ing gracefully  round  her,  she  lifted  a  cup  to 
her  lips  as  if  to  welcome  her  guests. 

There  still  remained,  and  especially 
amongst  the  old  Cavaliers  of  the  period, 
some  glimmering  of  (hat  spirit  which  in- 
spired Froissart,  when  he  declares  that  a 
kaight  hath  double  courage  at  need,  when 
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animated  by  the  looks  and  words  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  virtuous  woman.    It  was  not  until 
the  reign  which  was  commencing  at  the  mo- 
ment we  are  treating  of,  that  the  unbounded 
license  of  the  age,  introducing  a  general 
course  of  profligacy,  degraded  the  female 
sex  into  mere  servants  of  pleasure,  and,  in 
so  doing,  deprived  society  of  that  noble  tone 
of  feeling  towards  the  sex,  which,  considered 
as  a  spur  to  "raise  the  clear  spirit,"  is  supe- 
|  rior  to  every  other  impulse,  save  those  of  re- 
'  ligion  and  of  patriotism.    The  beams  of  the 
!  ancient  hall  of  Martindale  Castle  instantly 
rang  with  a  shout  louder  and  shriller  than 
that  at  which  they  had  so  lately  trembled, 
and  the  names  of  the  Knight  of  the  Peak 
j  and  his  lady  were  proclaimed  amid  waving 
,  of  caps  and  hats,  and  universal  wishes  for 
their  health  and  happiness. 

Under  these  auspices  the 
glided  from  the  hall,  and  left  free  space  for 
;  the  revelry  of  the  evening. 

That  of  the  Cavaliers  may  be  easily  con- 
;  ceived,  since  it  had  the  usual  accompani 
ments  of  singing,  jesting,  quaffing  of  healths. 
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I  and  playing  oFtunes,  which  have  in  almost 
I  every  age^rmtr-q HH3teT"of  the  world  been  the 
I  accompaniments  of  festive  cheer.  The  en- 
1  joyments  of  the  Puritans  were  of  a  different 
and  less  noisy  character.  They  neither  sang, 
jested,  heard  music,  nor  drank  healths:  and 
yet  they  seemed  not  the  less,  in  their  own 
phrase,  to  enjoy  the  creature-comforts  which 
the  frailty  of  humanity  rendered  grateful  to 
their  outward  man.  Old  AVhitaker  even 
protested,  that,  though  much  the  smaller 
party  in  point  of  numbers,  they  discussed 
nearly  as  much  sack  and  claret  as  his  own 
more  jovial  associates.  But  those  who  con- 
sidered the  steward's  prejudices,  were  in- 
clined to  think,  that,  in  order  to  produce 
such  a  result,  he  must  have  thrown  in  his 
own  by-drinkings — no  inconsiderable  item — 
to  the  sum  total  of  the  Presbyterian  pota- 
tions. 

Without  adopting  such  a  partial  and 
scandalous  report  we  shall  only  sa}',  that 
on  this  occasion,  as  on  most  others,  the 
rareness  of  indulgence  promoted  the  sense  of 
enjoyment,  and  that  those  who  made  absti- 
nence, or  at  least  moderation,  a  point  of 
religious  principle,  enjoyed  their  social  meet- 
ing the  better  that  such  opportunities  rarely 
presented  themselves.  If  they  did  not  actu- 
ally drink  each  other's  healths,  they  at  least 
showed,  by  looking  and  nodding  to  each 
other  as  they  raised  their  glasses,  that  they 
all  were  sharing  the  same  festive  gratification 
of  the  appetite,  and  felt  it  enhanced,  because 
it  was  at  the  same  time  enjoyed  by  their 
friends  and  neighbors.  Religion,  as  it  was 
the  principal  topic  of  their  thoughts,  became 
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also  the  chief  subject  of  their  conversation, 
:unl  as  they  sat  together  in  small  separate 
knots,  they  discussed  doctrinal  and  meta- 
physical points  Ol  bclieT,  balanced  the  merits 
of  \niiuus^ieatii«ilH,  compared  Che'ereeds  of 
eoiitendino-mH-Sr^vnd  fortified  by  scriptural 
quotations' those  winch  they  favored.  Some 
contests  arose  in  the  course  of  these  debates, 
which  might  have  proceeded  farther  than  was 
seendy,  but  for  the  cautious  interference  of 
Major  Bridgenorth.  He  suppressed  also,  in 
the  very  bud,  a  dispute  betwixt  ( I  affer  1  lodge- 
sou  of  Charnelycot  and  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Solsgrace,  U/pon  the  tender  subject  of  lay- 
preaching  and  lay-ministering;  nor  di<V  he 
think  it  altogether  prudent  or  decent  to  in- 
dulge the  wishes  of  some  of  the  warmer 
enthusiasts  of  the  party,  who  felt  disposed  to 
make  the  rest  partakers  of  their  gifts  in  ex- 
temporaneous prayer  and  exposition.  These 
were  absurdities  that  belonged  to  the  time, 
which,  however,  the  Major  had  sense  enough 
to  perceive  were  unfitted,  whether  the  off- 
spring of  hypocrisy  or  entusiasm,  for  the 
present  time  and  place. 

The  Major  was  also  instrumental  in  break- 
ing up  the  party  at  an  early  and  decorous 
hour,  so  that  they  left  the  Castle  long  before 
their  rivals,  the  Cavaliers,  had  reached  the 
spring-tide  of  their  merriment;  an  arrange- 
ment which  afforded  the  greatest  satisfaction 
to  the  lady,  who  dreaded  the  consequences 
which  might  not  improbably  have  taken 
place,  had  both  parties  met  at  the  same  peri- 
od and  point  of  retreat. 

It  was  near  midnight  ere  the  greater  part 
of  the  Cavaliers,  meaning  such  as  were  able 
to  effect  their  departure  without  assistance, 
withdrew  to  the  village  of  Martindale-Moul- 
trassie,  with  the  benefit  of  the  broad  moon 
to  prevent  the  chance  of  accidents.  Their 
shouts,  and  the  burden  of  their  roaring 
chorus  of, — 

"  The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again!  " 

were  heard  with  no  small  pleasure  by  the 
lady,  heartily  glad  that  the  riot  of  the  day 
was  over  without  the  occurrence  of  any  un- 
pleasing  accident.  The  rejoicing  wras  not, 
however,  entirely  ended;  for  the  elevated 
Cavaliers,  finding  some  of  the  villagers  still 
on  foot  around  a  bonfire  on  the  street,  struck 
merrily  in  with  them — sent  to  Roger  Raine 
of  the  Perevil  Arms,  the  loyal  publican 
whom  we  have  alread}r  mentioned,  for  two 
tubs  of  merry  stingo  (as  it  was  termed),  and 
lent  their  own  powerful  assistance  at  the 
dusting  it  off  to  the  health  of  the  King 
and  the  loyal  General  Monk.  Their  shouts 
for  a  long  time  disturbed,  and  even  alarmed 
the  little  village;  but  no  enthusiasm  is  able 
to  withstand  for  ever  the  natural  conse- 


quences of  late  hours,  and  potations  pottlo- 
deep.  The  tumult  of  the  exulting  royalists 
at  last  sunk  into  silence,  and  the  moon  and 
the  owl  were  left  in  undisturbed  sovereignty 
over  the  old  tower  of  the  village-church; 
which,  rising  white  above  a  circle  of  knotty 
oaks,  was  tenanted  by  the  bird,  and  silvered 
by  the  planet* 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

'Twas  when  they  raised,  'mid  pap  and  siege, 
The  banners  of  their  rightful  liege. 

At  their  she-captain'ti  call, 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind! 
Lent  metal  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  S.  Rose. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  feast,  the 
Lady  Peveril,  fatigued  with  the  exertions 
and  the  apprehensions  of  the  former  day, 
kept  her  apartment  for  two  or  three  hours 
later  than  her  own  active  habits,  and  the 
matutinal  custom  of  the  time,  rendered  usual. 
Meanwhile,  Mistress  Ellesmere,  a  person  of 
great  trust  in  the  family,  and  who  assumed 
much  authority  in  her  mistress's  absence, 
laid  her  orders  upon  Deborah,  the  governante 
immediately  to  carry  the  children  to  their 
airing  in  the  park,  and  not  to  let  any  one 
enter  the  gilded  chamber,  which  was  usually 
their  sporting-place.  Deborah,  who  often 
rebelled,  and  sometimes  successfully,  against 
the  deputed  authority  of  Ellesmere,  pri- 
vately resolved  that  it  was  about  to  rain,  and 
that  the  gilded  chamber  was  a  more  suitable 
place  for  the  children's  exercise  than  the  wet 
grass  of  the  park  on  a  raw  morning. 

But  a  woman's  brain  is  sometimes  as  in- 
constant as  a  popular  assembly;  and  present- 
ly after  she  had  voted  the  morning  was  like 
to  be  rainy,  and  that  the  gilded  chamber 
was  the  fittest  play-room  for  the  children, 
Mistress  Deborah  came  to  the  somewhat  in- 
consistent resolution,  that  the  park  was  the 
fittest  place  for  her  own  morning  walk.  It 
is  certain,  that  during  the  unrestrained  jovi- 
ality of  the  preceding  evening,  she  had 
danced  till  midnight  with  Lance  Outram  the 
park-keeper;  but  how  far  the  seeing  him 
just  pass  the  window  in  his  woodland  trim, 
with  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  a  crossbow  un- 
der his  arm,  influenced  the  discrepancy  of 
the  opinions  Mrs.  Deborah  formed  concern- 
ing the  weather,  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  guess.  It  is  enough  for  us,  that  so  soon 
as  Mistress  Ellesmere's  back  was  turned. 
Mistress  Deborah  carried  the  children  into 
the  gilded  chamber,  not  without  a  strict 
charge  (for  we  must  do  her  justice)  to  Mas- 
ter Julian  to  take  care  of  his  little  wife,  Mis- 

*  Note  B.   Cavaliers  and  Puritans. 
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tress  Alice;  and  then,  Laving  taken  so  satis- 
factory a  precaution,  she  herself  glided  into 
the  park  by  the  glass  door  of  the  still-room, 
which  was  nearly  opposite  to  the  great 
breach. 

The  gilded  chamber  in  which  the  children 
were,  by  this  arrangement,  left  to  amuse 
themselves,  without  better  guardianship 
than  what  Julian's  manhood  afforded,  was  a 
large  apartment,  hung  with  stamped  Span- 
ish leather,  curiously  gilded,  representing  in 
a  manner  now  obsolete,  but  far  from  un- 
pleasing,  a  series  of  tilts  and  combats  be- 
twixt the  Saracens  of  Grenada,  and  the 
Spaniards  under  the  command  of  King  Fer- 
dinand and  Queen  Isabella,  during  that  mem- 
orable siege,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  last  fragments  of  the 
Moorish  empire  in  Spain. 

The  little  Julian  was  careering  about  the 
room  for  the  amusement  of  his  infant  friend 
as  well  as  his  own,  mimicking  with  a  reed 
the  menacing  attitude  of  the  Abencerrages 
and  Zegris  engaged  in  the  Eastern  sport  of 
hurling  the  jerid,  or  javelin;  and  at  times 
sitting  down  beside  her,  and  caressing  her 
into  silence  and  good  humor,  when  the  pet- 
ulant or  timid  child  chose  to  become  tired  of 
remaining  an  inactive  spectator  of  his  bois- 
terous sport;  when,  on  a  sudden,  he  observed 
one  of  the  panelled  compartments  of  the 
leather  hangings  slide  apart,  so  as  to  show  a 
fair  hand,  with  its  fingers  resting  upon  its 
edge,  prepared,  it  would  seem,  to  push  it 
still  further  back.  Julian  was  much  sur- 
prised, and  somewhat  frightened,  at  what 
he  witnessed,  for  the  tales  of  the  nursery 
had  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  the  ter- 
rors of  the  invisible  world.  Yet,  naturally 
bold  and  high-spirited,  the  little  champion 
placed  himself  beside  his  defenceless  sister, 
continuing  to  brandish  his  weapon  in  her 
defence,  as  boldly  as  if  he  had  himself  been 
an  Abencerrage  of  Grenada. 

The  panel,  on  which  his  eye  was  fixed, 
gradually  continued  to  slide  back,  and  dis- 
play more  and  more  the  form  to  which  the 
hand  appertained,  until,  in  the  dark  aper- 
ture which  was  disclosed,  the  children  saw 
the  figure  of  a  lady  in  a  mourning  dress,  past 
the  meridian  of  life,  but  whose  countenance 
still  retained  traces  of  great  beauty,  although 
the  predominant  character  both  of  her 
features  and  person  was  an  air  of  almost 
royal  dignity.  After  pausing  a  moment  on 
the  threshold  of  the  portal  which  she  had 
thus  unexpectedly  disclosed,  and  looking 
with  some  surprise  at  the  children,  whom 
she  had  not  probably  observed  while  en- 
gaged with  the  management  of  the  panel, 
the  stranger  stepped  into  the  apartment,  and 
tho  panel,  upon  a  touch  of  a  spring,  closed 


behind  her  so  suddenly  that  Julian  almost 
doubted  it  had  ever  been  open,  and  began 
to  apprehend  that  the  whole  apparition  had 
been  a  delusion.* 

The  stately  lady,  however,  advanced  to 
him,  and  said,  "Are  not  you  the  little  Fev- 
eriU  " 

"  Yes,  "  said  the  boy,  reddening,  not  alto- 
gether without  a  juvenile  feeling  of  that  rule 
of  chivalry  which  forbade  any  one  to  disown 
his  name,  whatever  danger  might  be  an- 
nexed to  the  avowal  of  it. 

"Then,"  said  the  stately  stranger,  "go  to 
your  mother's  room,  and  tell  her  to  come  in- 
stantly to  speak  with  me." 

"I  vvo'not,"  said  the  little  Julian. 

"How!"  said  the  lady,— "so  young  and 
so  disobedient  ? — but  you  do  but  follow  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  Why  will  you  not  go, 
my  pretty  boy,  when  I  ask  it  of  you  as  a 
favor  ?  " 

"I  would  go,  madam,"  said  the  boy,  "but" 
— and  he  stopped  short,  still  drawing  back 
as  the  lady  advanced  on  him,  but  still  hold- 
ing by  the  hand  Alice  Bridgenorth,  who, 
too  young  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
dialogue,  clung,  trembling,  to  her  compan- 
ion. 

The  stranger  saw  his  embarrassment, 
smiled,  and  remained  standing  fast,  while 
she  asked  the  child  once  more,  "What  are 
you  afraid  of,  my  brave  boy — and  why  should 
you  not  go  to  your  mother  on  my  errand?" 

"Because,"  answered  Julian  firmly,  "if  I 
go,  little  Alice  must  stay  alone  with  you." 

"  You  are  a  gallant  fellow,"  said  the  lady, 
"and  will  not  disgrace  your  blood,  which 
never  left  the  weak  without  protection." 

The  boy  understood  her  not,  and  still 
gazed  with  anxious  apprehension  first  on  her 
who  addressed  him,  and  then  upon  his  little 
companion,  whose  eyes,  with  the  vacant 
glance  of  infancy,  wandered  from  the  figure 
of  the  lady  to  that  of  her  companion  and 
protector,  and  at  length,  infected  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  fear  which  the  latter's  magnan- 
imous efforts  could  not  entirely  conceal,  she 
flew  into  Julian's  arms,  and,  clinging  to  him, 
greatly  augmented  his  alarm,  and  by  scream- 
ing aloud,  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  him 
to  avoid  the  sympathetic  fear  which  im- 
pelled him  to  do  the  same. 

There  was  something  in  the  manner  and 
bearing  of  this  unexpected  inmate  which 
might  justify  awe  at  least,  if  not  fear,  when 
joined  to  the  singular  and  mysterious  mode 
in  which  she  had  made  her  apperance.  Her 
dress  was  not  remarkable,  being  the  hood 
and  female  riding  attire  of  the  time,  such  as 
was  worn  by  the  inferior  class  of  gentle- 
women; but  her  black  hair  was  very  long, 

*Note  C.  Concealment  of  the  Countess  of  Derby 
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and,  several  locks  having  escaped  from  under 
her  hood,  hung  down  dishevelled  on  her 
neck  and  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  deep 
black,  keen,  and  piercing,  and  her  features 
had  something  of  a  foreign  expression. 
When  she  spoke,  her  language  was  marked 
bv  a  slight  foreign  accent,  although  in  con- 
struction it  was  pure  Knglish.  Her  slightest- 
tone  and  gesture  had  the  air  of  one  accus- 
tomed to  command  and  to  be  obeyed;  the 
recollection  of  which  probably  suggested  to 
Julian  the  apology  he  afterwards  made  for 
being  frightened,  that  he  took  the  stranger 
for  an  "enchanted  queen." 

While  the  stranger  lady  and  the  children 
thus  confronted  each  other,  two  persons  en- 
tered almost  at  the  same  instant,  but  from 
different  doors,  whose  haste  showed  that 
they  had  been  alarmed  by  the  screams  of  the 
latter. 

The  first  was  Major  Bridgenorth,  whose 
ears  had  been  alarmed  with  the  cries  of  his 
child,  as  he  entered  the  Hall,  which  corre- 
sponded with  what  was  called  the  gilded 
chamber.  His  intention  had  been  to  remain 
in  the  more  public  apartment,  until  the 
Lady  Peveril  should  make  her  appearance, 
with  the  good-natured  purpose  of  assuring 
her  that  the  preceding  day  of  tumult  had 
passed  in  every  respect  agreeably  to  his 
friends,  and  without  any  of  those  alarming 
consequences  which  might  have  been  appre- 
hended from  a  collision  betwixt  the  parties. 
But  when  it  is  considered  how  severely  he 
had  been  agitated  by  apprehensions  for  his 
child's  safety  and  health,  too  well  justified 
by  the  fate  of  those  who  had  preceded  her, 
it  will  not  be  thought  surprising  that  the 
infantine  screams  of  Alice  induced  him  to 
break  through  the  barriers  of  form,  and  in- 
trude farther  into  the  interior  of  the  house 
than  a  sense  of  strict  propriety  might  have 
warranted. 

He  burst  into  the  gilded  chamber,  there- 
fore, by  a  side-door  and  narrow  passage, 
which  communicated  betwixt  that  apartment 
and  the  hall,  and  snatching  the  .child  up  in 
his  arms,  endeavored,  by  a  thousand  car- 
esses, to  stifle  the  screams  which  burst  yet 
more  violently  from  the  little  girl,  on  be- 
holding herself  in  the  arms  of  one  to  whose 
voice  and  manner  she  was,  but  for  one  brief 
interview,  an  entire  stranger. 

Of  course  Alice's  shrieks  were  redoubled, 
and  seconded  by  those  of  Julian  Peveril,  who, 
on  the  appearance  of  this  second  intruder, 
was  frightened  into  resignation  of  every 
more  manly  idea  of  rescue  than  that  which 
consisted  in  invoking  assistance  at  the  very 
top  of  his  lungs. 

Alarmed  by  this  noise,  which  in  half-a- 
minute  became  very  clamorous,  Lady  Peveril, 


with  whose  apartment  the  gilded  chamber 
was  connected  by  a  private  door  of  com- 
munication opening  into  her  wardrobe,  en- 
tered on  the  scene.  The  instant  she  ap- 
peared, the  little  Alice,  extricating  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  her  father,  ran  towards 
her  protectress,  and  when  she  had  once  taken 
hold  of  her  skirts,  not  only  became  silent, 
but  turned  her  large  blue  eyes,  in  which  the 
tears  were  still  glistening,  with  a  look  of 
wonder  rather  than  alarm,  towards  the 
strange  lady.  Julian  manfully  brandished 
his  reed,  a  weapon  which  he  had  never 
parted  Avith  during  the  whole  alarm,  and 
siood  prepared  to  assist  his  mother  if  there 
should  be  danger  in  the  encounter  betwixt 
her  and  the  stranger. 

In  fact,  it  might  have  puzzled  an  older 
person  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  con- 
fused pause  which  the  Lady  Peveril  made 
as  she  gazed  on  her  unexpected  guest,  as  if 
dubious  whether  she  did,  or  did  not  recog- 
nize, in  her  still  beautiful  though  wasted  and 
emaciated  features,  a  countenance  which  she 
had  known  well  under  far  different  circum- 
stances. 

The  stranger  seemed  to  understand  her 
cause  of  hesitation,  for  she  said  in  that 
heart-thrilling  voice  which  was  peculiarly 
her  own — 

"Time  and  misfortune  have  changed  me 
much,  Margaret — that  every  mirror  tells  me 
— yet  methinks,  Margaret  Stanley  might 
still  have  known  Charlotte  de  la  Tre- 
mouille. " 

The  Lady  Peveril  was  little  in  the  custom 
of  giving  way  to  sudden  emotion,  but  in  the 
present  case  she  threw  herself  on  her  knees 
in  a  rapture  of  mingled  joy  and  grief,  and 
half  embracing  those  of  the  stranger,  ex- 
claimed in  broken  language — 

"My  kind,  my  noble  benefactress — the 
princely  Countess  of  Derby — the  royal  Queen 
in  Man — could  I  doubt  your  voice,  your 
features  for  a  moment — Oh,  forgive,  forgive 
me  ! " 

The  Countess  raised  the  suppliant  kins- 
woman of  her  husband's  house,  with  all  the 
grace  of  one  accustomed  from  early  birth  to 
receive  homage  and  to  grant  protection.  She 
kissed  the  Lady  PeveriPs  forehead,  and 
passed  her  hand  in  a  caressing  manner  over 
her  face  as  she  said — 

"  You  too  are  changed,  my  fair  cousin,  but 
it  is  a  change  becomes  you,  from  a  pretty  and 
timid  maiden  to  a  sage  and  comely  matron. 
But  my  own  memory,  which  I  once  held  a 
good  one,  has  failed  me  strangely,  if  this 
gentleman  be  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril." 

"  A  kind  and  good  neighbor  only,  madam," 
said  Lady  Peveril;  "Sir  Geoffrey  is  at 
Court." 
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"I  understood  so  much,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess of  Derby,  "when  I  arrived  here  last 
night." 

"How,  madam!"  said  Lady  Peveril — 
"Did  you  arrive  at  Martindale  Castle — at 
the  house  of  Margaret  Stanley,  where  you 
have  such  right  to  command,  and  did  not 
announce  your  presence  to  her  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  know  you  are  a  dutiful  subject, 
Margaret,"  answered  the  Countess,  "though 
it  be  in  these  days  a  rare  character — but  it 
was  our  pleasure,"  she  added  with  a  smile,  "to 
travel  incognito — and  finding  you  engaged  in 
general  hospitality,  we  desired  not  to  dis- 
turb you  with  our  royal  presence." 

"But  how  and  Avhere  you  lodged,  ma- 
dam?" said  Lady  Peveril ;"  or  why  should 
you  have  kept  secret  a  visit  which  would,  if 
made,  have  augmented  tenfold  the  happi- 
ness of  every  true  heart  that  rejoiced  here 
yesterday. " 

"My  lodging  was  well  cared  for  by  Elles- 
mere — your  Ellesmere  now,  as  she  was  for- 
merly mine — she  has  acted  as  quarter-master 
ere  now,  you  know,  and  on  a  broader  scale; 
you  must  excuse  her — she  had  my  positive 
order  to  lodge  me  in  the  most  secret  part 
of  your  Castle" — (here  she  pointed  to  the  slid- 
ing panel) — "she  obeyed  orders  in  that,  and 
I  suppose  also  in  sending  you  now  hither." 

"Indeed,  I  have  not  yet  seen  her,"  said 
the  lady,  "and  therefore  was  totally  ignorant 
of  a  visit  so  joyful,  so  surprising." 

"And  I,"  said  the  Countess,  "was  equally 
surprised  to  find  none  but  these  beautiful 
children  in  the  apartment  where  I  thought 
I  heard  you  moving.  Our  Ellesmere  has 
become  silly — your  good  nature  has  spoiled 
her — she  has  forgotten  the. discipline  she 
learned  under  me." 

"I  saw  her  run  through  the  wood,"  said 
the  Lady  Peveril,  after  a  moment's  recollec- 
tion, "undoubtedly  to  seek  the  person  who 
has  charge  of  the  children,  in  order  to  re- 
move them." 

"  Your  own  darlings,  I  doubt  not,"  said 
the  Countess,  looking  at  the  children. 
"Margaret,  Providence  has  blessed  you." 

"That  is  my  son,"  said  Lady  Peveril, 
pointing  to  Julian,  who  stood  devouring 
their  discourse  with  greedy  ear;  "the  little 
girl — I  may  call  mine  too."  Major  Bridge- 
north,  who  had  in  the  meantime  again  taken 
up  his  infant,  and  was  engaged  in  caressing 
it,  set  it  down  as  the  Countess  of  Derby 
spoke,  sighed  deeply,  and  walked  towards 
the  oriel  window.  He  was  well  aware  that 
the  ordinary  rules  of  courtesy  would  have 
rendered  it  proper  that  he  should  withdraw 
entirely,  or  at  least  offer  to  do  so;  but  lie 
was  not  a  man  of  ceremonious  politeness, 
and  he  had  a  particular  interest  in  the  sub- 


j  jects  on  which  the  Countess's  discourse  was 
likely  to  turn,  which  induced  him  to  dis- 
pense with  ceremony.  The  ladies  seemed 
indeed  scarce  to  notice  his  presence.  The 
Countess  had  now  assumed  a  chair,  and  mo- 
tioned to  the  Lady  Peveril  to  sit  upon  a 
stool  which  was  placed  by  her  side.  "  We 
will  have  old  times  once  more,  though  there 
is  here  no  roaring  of  rebel  guns,  to  drive  you 
to  take  refuge  at  my  side,  and  almost  in  my 
pocket." 

"I  have  a  gun,  madam,"  said  little  Julian, 
"and  the  park-keeper  is  to  teach  me  how  to 
fire  it  next  year." 

"I  will  list  you  for  my  soldier,  then,"  said 
the  countess. 

"  Ladies  have  no  soldiers,"  said  the  boy, 
looking  wistfully  at  her. 

"He  has  the  true  masculine  contempt  of 
our  frail  sex,  I  see,"  said  the  Countess;  "it 
is  born  with  the  insolent  varlets  of  mankind, 
and  shows  itself  so  soon  as  they  are  out  of 
their  long  clothes. — Did  Ellesmere  never 
tell  you  of  Latham  House  and  Charlotte  of 
Derby,  my  little  master  ?  " 

"A  thousand  thousand  times,"  said  the 
boy,  coloring;  "and  how  the  Queen  of  Man 
defended  it  six  weeks  against  three  thousand 
Roundheads,  under  Rogue  Harrison  the 
butcher." 

"It  was  your  mother  defended  Latham 
House,"  said  the  Countess,  "not  I,  my  little 
soldier — Hadst  thou  been  there,  thou  hadst 
been  the  best  Captain  of  the  three." 

"Do  not  say  so,  madam,"  said  the  boy, 
"for  mamma  would  not  touch  a  gun  for  all 
the  universe." 

"iCot  L  indeed,  Julian,"  said  his  mother; 
"there  I  was  for  certain,  but  as  useless  a 
part  of  the  garrison"  

"  You  forget,"  said  the  Countess,  "you 
nursed  our  hospital,  and  made  lint  for  the 
soldiers'  wounds." 

"But  did  not  papa  come  to  help  you?" 
said  Julian. 

"  Papa  came  at  last,"  said  the  Countess, 
"and  so  did  Prince  Bupert — but  not,  I 
think,  till  they  were  both  heartily  wished 
for. — Do  you  remember  that  morning,  Mar- 
garet, when  the  round-headed  knaves,  that 
kept  us  pent  up  so  long,  retreated  without 
bag  or  baggage,  at  the  first  glance  of  the; 
Prince's  standards  appearing  on  the  hill — 
and  how  you  took  every  high-crested  captain 
you  saw  for  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  that  had 
been  your  partner  three  months  before  at 
the  Queen's  mask  ?  Nay,  never  blush  for 
the  thought  of  it — it  was  an  honest  affection 
— and  though  it  was  the  music  of  trumpets 
that  accompanied  you  both  to  the  old 
chapel,  which  was  almost  entirely  ruined  by 
the  enemy's  bullets;  and  though  Prince  Ru- 
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pert,  when  ho  gave  you  away  at  the  altar, 
was  clad  in  bull'  and  bandoleer,  with  pistols 
in  his  belt,  yet  I  trust  these  warlike  signs 
were  no  type  of  future  discord?" 

"Heaven  has  been  kind  to  me,"  said  Lady 
Peveril,  "in  blessing  me  with  an  affectionate 
husband." 

"  And  in  preserving  him  to  you,"  said  the 
Countess,  with  a  deep  sigh;  "while  mine, 
alas!  sealed  with  his  blood  his  devotion  to 
his  king* — Oh,  had  he  lived  to  see  this 
day!" 

"Alas!  alas!  that  he  was  not  permitted!" 
answered  Lady  Peveril;  "how  had  that 
brave  and  noble  Earl  rejoiced  in  the  un- 
hoped-for redemption  of  our  captivity!" 

The  Countess  looked  on  Lady  Peveril 
with  an  air  of  surprise. 

"Thou  hast  not  then  heard,  cousin,  how 
it  stands  with  our  house! — How  indeed  had 
my  noble  lord  wondered,  had  he  been  told 
that  the  very  monarch  for  whom  he  had 
laid  down  his  noble  life  on  the  scaffold  at 
Bolton-le-Moor,  should  make  it  his  first  act 
of  restored  monarchy  to  complete  the  de- 
struction of  our  property,  already  well-nigh 
ruined  in  the  royal  cause,  and  to  persecute 
me  his  widow! " 

"  You  astonish  me,  madam !  "  said  the 
Lady  Peveril.  "It  cannot  be,  that  you — 
that  you,  the  wife  of  the  gallant,  the  faithful, 
the  murdered  Earl — -you,  Countess  of  Derby, 
and  Queen  in  Man — you  who  took  on  you 
even  the  character  of  a  soldier,  and  seemed 
a  man  wdien  so  many  men  proved  women — 
that  you  should  sustain  evil  from  the  event 
which  has  fulfilled — exceeded — the  hopes  of 
every  faithful  subject — it  cannot  be!" 

"Thou  art  as  simple,  I  see,  in  this  world's 
knowledge  as  ever,  my  fair  cousin,"  an- 
swered the  Countess.  "This  restoration, 
which  has  given  others  security,  has  placed 
me  in  danger — this  change  which  relieved 
other  royalists,  scarce  less  zealous,  I  pre- 
sume to  think,  than  I — has  sent  me  here  a 
fugitive,  and  in  concealment,  to  beg  shelter 
ami  assistance  from  you,  fair  cousin." 

"From  me,"  answered  the  Lady  Peveril — 
"from  me,  whose  youth  your  kindness  shel- 
tered— from  the  wife  of  Peveril,  your  gal- 
lant Lord's  companion  in  arms — you  have  a 
right  to  command  everything:  but,  alas! 
that  you  should  need  such  assistance  as  I 
can  render — forgive  me,  but  it  seems  like 
some  ill-omened  vision  of  the  night — 1  listen 
to  your  words  as  if  I  hoped  to  be  relieved 
from  their  painful  import  by  awaking." 

"It  is  indeed  a  dream — a  vision,"  said  the 
Countess  of  Derby;  "but  it  needs  no  seer  to 

*  The  Earl  of  Derby  and  Kins  in  Man  was  beheaded  at 
Bolton-on-the-Moors  (on  the  15th  October  1(>  1).  after  having 
been  made  prisoner  in  a  previous  skirmish  in  Wiggan  Lune. 
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read  it — the  explanation  hath  been  long 
since  given — Put  not  your  faith  in  princes. 
I  can  soon  remove  your  surprise. — This  gen- 
tleman, your  friend,  is  doubtless  homitf" 

The  Lady  Peveril  well  knew  that  the 
Cavaliers,  like  other  factions,  usurped  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  denomination  of 
the  honest  party,  and  she  felt  some  diiliculty 
in  explaining  that  her  visitor  was  not  honest 
in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

"Had  we  not  better  retire,  madam,"  she 
said  to  the  Countess,  rising,  as  if  in  order  to 
attend  her.  But  the  Countess  retained  her 
seat. 

"  It  was  but  a  question  of  habit,"  she  said ; 
"the  gentleman's  principles  are  nothing  to 
me,  for  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  widely 
blazed,  and  I  care  not  who  hears  my  share 
of  it.  You  remember — ydu  must  have  heard, 
for  I  think  Margaret  Stanley  would  not  be  in- 
different to  my  fate — that  after  my  husband's 
murder  at  Bolton,  I  took  up  the  standard 
which  he  never  dropped  until  his  death,  and 
displayed  it  with  my  own  hand  in  our  Sov- 
ereignty of  Man." 

"I  did  indeed  hear  so,  madam,"  said  the 
Lady  Peveril ; "  and  that  you  had  bidden  a  bold 
defiance  to  the  rebel  government,  even  after 
all  other  parts  of  Britain  had  submitted  to 
them.  My  husband,  Sir  Geoffrey,  designed  at 
one  time  to  have  gone  to  your  assistance 
with  some  few  followers;  but  we  learned  that 
the  island  was  rendered,  to  the  Parliament 
party,  and  that  you,  clearest  lady,  were  thrown 
into  prison." 

"But  you  heard  not,"  said  the  Countess, 
"how  that  disaster  befell  me.- — Margaret,  I 
would  have  held  out  that  island  against  the 
knaves  as  long  as  the  sea  continued  to  flow 
around  it.  Till  the  shoals  which  surround  it 
had  become  safe  anchorage — till  its  preci- 
pices had  melted  beneath  the  sunshine — till 
of  all  its  strong  abodes  and  castles,  not  one 
stone  remained  upon  another, — would  I 
have  defended  against  these  villanous  hypo- 
critical rebels  my  dear  husband's  hereditary 
dominion.  The  little  kingdom  of  Man 
should  have  been  yielded  only  when  not  an 
arm  was  left  to  wield  a  sword,  not  a  finger 
to  draw  a  trigger  in  its  defence.  But  treach- 
ery did  what  force  could  never  have  done. 
When  we  had  foiled  various  attempts  upon 
the  island  by  open  force — treason  accom- 
plished what  Blake  and  Lawson,  with  their 
floating  castles,  had  found  too  hazardous  an 
enterprise — a  base  rebel,  whom  we  had 
nursed  in  our  own  bosoms,  betrayed  us  to 
the  enemv.  This  wretch  was  named  Chris- 
tian"  

Major  Bridgenorth  started  and  turned  to- 
wards the  speaker,  but  instantly  seemed  to 
recollect  himself,  and  again  averted  his  face. 
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The  Countess  proceeded,  without  noticing 
the  interruption,  which,  however,  rather  sur- 
prised Lady  Peveril,  who  was  acquainted 
with  her  neighbor's  general  habits  of  indif- 
ference and  apathy,  and  therefore  the  more 
surprised  at  his  testifying  such  sudden  symp- 
toms of  interest.  She  would  once  again 
have  moved  the  Countess  to  retire  to  an- 
other apartment,  but  Lady  Derby  proceeded 
with  too  much  vehemence  to  endure  inter- 
ruption. 

"This  Christian,"  she  said,  "had.  eat  of 
my  lord  his  sovereign's  bread,  and  drunk  of 
his  cup,  even  from  childhood — for  his  fathers 
hid  been  faithful  servants  to  the  House  of 
Man  and  Derby.  He  himself  had  fought 
bravely  by  my  husband's  side,  and  enjoyed 
all  his  confidence;  and  when  my  princely 
Karl  was  martyred  by  the  rebels,  he  recom- 
mended to  me,  amongst  other  instructions 
communicated  in  the  last  message  I  received 
from  him,  to  continue  my  confidence  in 
Christian's  fidelity.  I  obeyed,  although  I 
never  loved  the  man.  He  was  cold  and 
phlegmatic,  and  utterly  devoid  of  that  sa- 
cred fire  which  is  the  incentive  to  noble 
deeds,  suspected,  too,  of  leaning  to  the  cold 
metaphysics  of  Calvinistic  subtlety.  But  he 
was  brave,  wise,  and  experienced,  and,  as  the 
event  proved,  possessed  but  too  much  inter- 
est with  the  islanders.  When  these  rude 
people  saw  themselves  without  hope  of  relief, 
and  pressed  by  a  blockade,  which  brought 
want  and  disease  into  their  island,  they  began 
to  fall  off  from  the  faith  which  they  had 
hitherto  shown." 

"  What!"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "could 
they  forget  what  was  due  to  the  widow  of 
their  benefactor — she  who  had  shared  with 
the  generous  Derby  the  task  of  bettering 
their  condition  ?  " 

"Do  not  blame  them,"  said  the  Countess; 
"  the  rude  herd  acted  but  according  to  their 
kind — in  present  distress  they  forgot  former 
benefits,  and,  nursed  in  their  earthen  hovels, 
with  spirits  suited  to  their  dwellings,  they 
were  incapable  of  feeling  the  glory  which 
is  attached  to  constancy  in  Buffering.  But 
that  Christian  should  have  headed  their  re- 
volt— that  he,  born  a  gentleman,  and  bred 
under  my  murdered  Derby's  own  care  in  all 
that  was  chivalrous  and  noble — that  he 
should  have  forgot  a  hundred  benefits — why 
do  I  talk  of  benefits  ? — that  he  should  have 
forgotten  that  kindly  intercourse  which 
binds  man  to  man  far  more  than  the  re- 
ciprocity of  obligation — that  he  should  have 
headed  the  ruffians  who  broke  suddenly  into 
my  apartment — immured  me  with  my  in- 
fants m  one  of  my  own  castles,  and  assumed 
OV;  usurped  the  tyranny  of  the  island — that 
tin.- should  have  been  dcwac  Williap  Chris- 


tian, my  vassal,  my  servant,  my  friend,  was  a 
deed  of  ungrateful  treachery,  which  even 
this  age  of  treason  will  scarcely  parallel!" 

"And  you  were  then  imprisoned,"  said 
the  Lady  Peveril,  "and  in  your  own  sover- 
eignty ? 

"For  more  than  seven  years  I  have  en- 
dured strict  captivity,"  said  the  Countess.  "I 
was  indeed  offered  my  liberty,  and  even 
some  means  of  support,  if  I  would  have  con- 
sented to  leave  the  island,  and  pledge  my 
word,  that  I  would  not  endeavor  to  repos- 
sess my  son  in  his  father's  rights.  But 
they  little  knew  the  princely  house  from 
which  I  spring — and  as  little  the  royal  house 
of  Stanley  which  I  uphold,  who  hope  to 
humble  Charlotte  of  Tremouille  into  so  base 
a  composition.  I  would  rather  have  starved 
in  the  darkest  and  lowest  vault  of  Rushin 
Castle,  than  have  consented  to  aught  which 
might  diminish  in  one  hair's-breadth  the 
right  of  my  son  over  his  father's  sov- 
ereignty ?" 

"And  could  not  your  firmness,  in  a  case 
where  hope  seemed  lost,  induce  them  to  be 
generous,  and  dimiss  you  without  condi- 
tions?" 

"  They  knew  me  better  than  thou  dost, 
wench,"  answered  the  Countess;  "once  at 
liberty,  I  had  not  been  long  without  the 
means  of  disturbing  their  usurpation,  and 
Christian  would  have  as  soon  uncaged  a  • 
lioness  to  combat  with,  as  have  given  me  the 
slightest  power  of  returning  to  the  struggle 
with  him.  But  time  had  liberty  and  re- 
venge in  store — I  had  still  friends  and  par- 
tisans in  the  island,  though  they  were  com- 
pelled to  give  way  to  the  storm.  Even 
among  the  islanders  at  large,  most  had  been 
disappointed  in  the  eifects  which  they  ex- 
pected from  the  change  of  power.  They 
were  loaded  with  exactions  by  their  new 
masters,  their  privileges  were  abridged,  and 
their  immunities  abolished,  under  the  pre- 
text of  reducing  them  to  the  same  condition 
with  the  other  subjects  of  the  pretended  re- 
public. When  the  news  arrived  of  the 
changes  which  were  current  in  Britain,  these 
sentiments  were  privately  communicated  to 
me.  Calcott  and  others  acted  with  great 
zeal  and  fidelity;  and  a  rising,  effected  as 
suddenly  and  effectually  as  that  which  had 
made  me  a  captive,  placed  me  at  liberty  and 
in  possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Man,  as 
Regent  for  my  son,  the  youthful  Earl  of 
Derby.  Do  you  think  I  enjoyed  that  sov- 
ereignty long  without  doing  justice  on  that 
traitor  Christian  ?" 

"  How,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  who, 
though  she  knew  the  high  and  ambitious 
spirit  of  the  Countess,  scarce  anticipated  the 
extremities  to  which   it  was  capable  of 
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hurrying  her  —  "Have  you  imprisoned 
Christian?'' 

"Ay,  wench  in  Mini  sure  prison  which 
felon  never  breaks  from,"  answered  the 
Countess. 

Bridgenorth,  who  had  insensibly  ap- 
proached them,  and  \vas  listening  with  an 
agony  of  interest  which  ho  was  unable  any 
longer  to  suppress,  broke  in  with  the  stern 
exclamation — 

Lady.  I  trust  von  have  not  dared' 


The  Countess  interrupted  him  in  her 
turn. 

"  I  know  not  whom  you  are  who  question 
— and  you  know  not  me  when  you  speak  to 
me  of  that  which  I  dare,  or  dare  not,  do. 
But  you  seem  interested  in  the  fate  of  this 
Christian,  and  you  shall  hear  it. — I  was  no 
sooner  placed  in  possession  of  my  rightful 
power,  than  I  ordered  the  Dempster  of  the 
island  to  hold  upon  the  traitor  a  High  Court 
of  Justice,  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  isle, 
as  prescribed  in  its  oldest  records.  The  Court 
was  held  in  the  open  air,  before  the  Demp- 
ster and  the  Keys  of  the  island,  assembled 
under  the  vaulted  cope  of  heaven,  and  seated 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Zonwald  Hill,  where  of 
old  Druid  aad-Seald  held  their  courts  of 
judgment.  The  criminal  was  heard  at 
length  in  his  own  defence,  which  amounted 
to  little  more  than  those  specious  allegations 
of  public  consideration,  which  are  ever  used 
to  color  the  ugly  front  of  treason.  He  was 
fully  convicted  of  his  crime,  and  he  received 
the  doom  of  a  traitor." 

"But  which,  I  trust,  is  not  yet  executed  ?" 
said  Lady  Peveril,  not  without  an  involun- 
tary shudder. 

"You  are  a  fool,  Margaret,"  said  the 
Countess,  sharply;  "think  you  I  delayed  such 
an  act  of  justice,  until  some  wretched  in- 
trigues of  the  new  English  Court  might  have 
prompted  their  interference  ?  JSTo,  wench — 
he  passed  from  the  judgment  seat  to  the 
place  of  execution,  with  no  farther  delay 
than  might  be  necessary  for  his  soul's  sake. 
He  was  shot  to  death  by  a  file  of  musketeers 
in  the  common  place  of  execution,  called 
Hangohill.* 

Bridgenorth  clasped  his  hands  together, 
wrung  them,  and  groaned  bitterly. 

"As  you  seem  interested  for  this  criminal," 
added  the  Countess  addressing  Bridgenorth. 
"I  do  him  but  justice  in  repeating  to  you, 
that  his  death  was  firm  and  manly,  becom- 
ing the  general  tenor  of  his  life,  which,  hut 
for  that  gross  act  of  traitorous  ingratitude, 
had  been  fair  and  honorable.  But  what  of 
that.  The  hvpocrite  is  a  saint,  and  the 
false  traitor  a  man  of  honor,  till  opportun- 

*  Note  D.    Execution  of  Christian. 


ifv,  that  faithful  touchstone,  proves  their 
metal  to  be  base." 

"It  is  false,  woman — it  is  false!"  said 
Bridgenorth^  no  longer  suppressing  his  in- 
dignation. 

What  means  this  bearing,  Master  Bridge- 
north  !"  said  Lady  Peveril,  tiSuch  surprised. 
"What  is  this  Christian  to  you.  that,  you 
should  insult  the  Countess  of  Derby  under 
my  roof  ?  " 

"Speak  not  to  me  of  Countesses  and  of 
ceremonies,"  said  Bridgenorth;  "grief  and 
anger  leave  to  me  no  leisure  for  idle  observ- 
ances, to  humor  the  vanity  of  overgrown 
children. — 0 Christian — worthy, well  worthy, 
of  the  name  thou  didst  bear  !  My  friend — 
my  brother — the  brother  of  my  blessed 
Alice — the  only  friend  of  my  desolate  estate  ! 
art  thou  then  cruelly  murdered  by  a  female 
fury,  who,  but  for  thee,  had  deservedly  paid 
with  her  own  blood  that  of  God's  saints, 
which  she,  as  well  as  her  tyrant  husband, 
had  spilled  like  water  ! — Yes,  cruel  mur- 
deress ! "  he  continued,  addressing  the  Coun- 
tess, "he  whom  thou  hast  butchered  in  thy 
insane  vengeance,  sacrificed  for  many  a  year 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience  to  the  in- 
terest of  thy  family,  and  did  not  desert  it  till 
thy  frantic  zeal  for  ro}ralty  had  well-nigh 
brought  to  utter  perdition  the  little  commu- 
nity in  which  he  was  born.  Even  in  confin- 
ing thee,  he  acted  but  as  the  friends  of  the 
madman,  who  bind  him  with  iron  for  his 
own  preservation ;  and  for  thee,  as  I  can  bear 
witness,  he  was  the  only  barrier  between 
thee  and  the  wrath  of  the  Commons  of 
England;  and  but  for  his  earnest  remon- 
strances, thou  hadst  suffered  the  penalty  of 
thv  malignancy,  even  like  the  wicked  wife 
of'Ahab." 

"Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Pevenh 
"  I  will  allow  for  your  impatience  upon  hear- 
ing these  unpleasing  tidings;  but  there  is 
neither  use  nor  propriety  in  farther  urging 
this  question.  If  in  your  grief  you  forget 
other  restraints,  I  pray  you  to  remember  that 
the  Countess  is  my  guest  and  kinswoman, 
and  is  under  such  protection  as  I  can  afford 
her.  I  beseech  you,  in  simple  courtesy,  to 
withdraw,  as  what  must  needs  be  the  best 
and  most  becoming  course  in  these  trying 
circumstances." 

"Xay,  let  him  remain,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, regarding  him  with  composure,  not  un- 
mino-lcd  with  triumph;  "I  would  not  have 
it  otherwise;  I  would  not  that  my  revenge 
i  should  be  summed  up  in  the  stinted  gratifi- 
j  cation  which  Christian's  death  hath  afforded, 
i  This  man's  rude  and  clamorous  grief  only 
I  proves  that  the  retribution  I  have  dealt  has 
|  been  more  widely  felt  than  by  the  wretched 
sufferer  himself.    I  would  I  knew  that  it 
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had  but  made  sore  as  many  rebel  hearts,  as 
there  were  loyal  breasts  afflicted  by  the  death 
of  my  princely  Derby  ! " 

"So  please  you,  Madam,"  said  Lady  Pev- 
eril,  "  since  Master  Bridgenorth  hath  not  the 
manners  to  leave  us  upon  my  request,  we 
will,  if  your  ladyship  lists,  leave  him,  and 
retire  to  my  apartment. — Farewell,  Master 
Bridgenorth;  we  will  meet  hereafter  on  better 
terms." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  the  Major, 
who  had  been  striding  hastily  through  the 
room,  but  now  stood  fast,  and  drew  himself 
up,  as  one  who  has  taken  a  resolution; — "to 
yourself  I  have  nothing  to  say  but  what  is 
respectful;  but  to  this  woman  I  must  speak 
as  a  magistrate.  She  has  confessed  a  mur- 
der in  my  presence — the  murder  too  of  my 
brother-in-law — as  a  man,  and  as  a  magis- 
trate, I  cannot  permit  her  to  pass  from  hence, 
excepting  under  such  custody  as  may  pre- 
vent her  farther  flight.  She  has  aiready 
confessed  that  she  is  a  fugitive,  and  in 
search  of  a  place  of  concealment,  until  she 
should  be  able  to  escape  into  foreign  parts. 
— Charlotte,  Countess  of  Derby,  I  attach 
thee  of  the  crime  of  which  thou  hast  but 
now  made  thy  boast." 

"I  shall  not  obey  your  arrest,"  said  the 
Countess,  composedly;  "I  was  born  to  give, 
but  not  to  receive  such  orders.  What  have 
your  English  laws  to  do  with  my  acts  of 
justice  and  of  government,  within  my  son's 
hereditary  kingdom?  Am  I  not  Queen  in 
Man,  as  well  as  Countess  of  Derby?  A  feuda- 
tory Sovereign  indeed;  but  yet  independent 
so  long  as  my  dues  of  homage  are  duly  dis- 
charged. What  right  can  you  assert  over 
me?" 

"That  given  by  the  precepts  of  Scripture," 
answered  Bridgenorth — ■"  '  Whoso  spilleth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
spilled/  Think  not  the  barbarous  privi- 
leges of  ancient  feudal  customs  will  avail  to 
screen  you  from  the  punishment  due  for  an 
Englishman  murdered  upon  pretexts  incon- 
sistent with  the  act  of  indemnity." 

"Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril, 
"if  by  fair  terms  you  desist  not  from  your 
present  purpose,  •  I  tell  you  that  I  neither 
dare,  nor  will,  permit  any  violence  against 
this  honorable  lady,  within  the  walls  of  my 
husband's  castle." 

"You  will  find  yourself  unable  to  prevent 
me  from  executing  my  duty,  madam,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  whose  native  obstinacy  now 
came  in  aid  of  his  grief  and  desire  of  re- 
venge; "I  am  a  magistrate,  and  act  by 
authority." 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  Lady  Peveril. 
"That  you  were  a  magistrate,  Master  Bridge- 
north,  under  the  late  usurping  powers,  I 


know  well;  but  till  I  hear  of  your  having  a 
commission  in  the  name  of  the  King,  1  now 
hesitate  to  obey  you  as  such." 

"I  shall  stand  on  small  ceremony,"  said 
Bridgenorth.  "  Were  I  no  magistrate,  every 
man  has  title  to  arrest  for  murder  against 
the  terms  of  the  indemnities  held  out  by  the 
King's  proclamations,  and  I  will  make  my 
point  good." 

"  What  indemnities?  what  proclamations?" 
said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  indignantly. 
"Charles  Stuart  may,  if  he  pleases  (and  it 
doth  seem  to  please  him),  consort  with  those 
whose  hands  have  been  red  with  the  blood, 
and  blackened  with  the  plunder,  of  his  father 
and  of  his  loyal  subjects.  He  may  forgive 
them  if  he  will,  and  count  their  deeds  good 
service.  What  has  that  to  do  with  this 
Christian's  offence  against  me  and  mine  ! 
Born  a  Manxman — bred  and  nursed  in  the 
island — he  broke  the  laws  under  which  he 
lived,  and  died  for  the  breach  of  them,  after 
the  fair  trial  which  they  allowed. — Methinks, 
Margaret,  we  have  enough  of  this  peevish 
and  foolish  magistrate. — I  attend  you  to  your 
apartment." 

Major  Bridgenorth  placed  himself  betwixt 
them  and  the  door,  in  a  manner  which 
showed  him  determined  to  interrupt  their 
passage;  when  the  Lady  Peveril,  who  thought 
she  had  already  showed  more  deference  to 
him  in  this  matter  than  her  husband  was 
likely  to  approve  of,  raised  her  voice,  and 
called  loudly  on  her  steward,  Whitaker.  That 
alert  person,  who  had  heard  high  talking', 
and  a  female  voice  with  which  he  was  unac- 
quainted, had  remained  for  several  minutes 
stationed  in  the  anteroom,  much  afflicted 
with  the  anxiety  of  his  own  curiosity.  Of 
course  he  entered  in  an  instant. 

"Let  three  of  the  men  instantly  take  arms," 
said  his  lady;  "bring  them  into  the  anteroom, 
and  wait  my  farther  orders." 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

You  shall  have  no  worse  prison  than  my  chamber, 
Nor  jniler  than  myself. 

The  Captain. 

The  command  which  Lady  Peveril  laid  on 
her  domestics,  to  arm  themselves,  was  so  un- 
like the  usual  gentle  acquiescence  of  her 
manners,  that  Major  Bridgenorth  was  aston- 
ished. "How  mean  you,  madam  ?  "  said  he; 
"I  thought  myself  under  a  friendly  roof." 

"And  you  are  so,  Master  Bridgenorth," 
said  the  Lady  Peveril,  without  departing 
from  the  natural  calmness  of  her  voice  and 
manner;  "but  it  is  a  roof  which  must  not  be 
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violated  by  the  outrage  of  one  friend  against 
another." 

"It  is  well,  madam,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
turning  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  "The 
worthy  Master  Solsgrace  lias  already  fore- 
told, that  the  time  was  returned  when  high 
houses  and  proud  names  should  he  once 
more  an  excuse  for  the  crimes  of  those  who 
inhabit  the  one  and  bear  the  other.  1  be- 
lieved him  not,  but  now  see  lie  is  wiser  than 
I.  Yet  t  h  ink  not  1  will  endure  this  tamely. 
The  blood  of  my  brother — of  the  friend  of 
my  bosom — shall  not  long  call  from  the 
altar,  'how  long,  0  Lord,  how  long!'  If 
t  here  is  one  spark  of  justice  left  in  this  un- 
happy England^  that  proud  woman  and  I 
shall  meet  where  she  can  have  no  partial 
friend  to  protect  her." 

So  saying,  he  was  about  to  leave  the  apart- 
ment, when  Lady  Peveril  said,  "You  depart 
not  from  this  place,  Master  Bridgenorth. 
unless  you  give  me  your  word  to  renounce 
all  purpose  against  the  noble  Countess's  lib- 
erty upon  the  present  occasion." 

"1  would  sooner,"  answered  he,  "subscribe 
to  my  own  dishonor,  madam,  written  down 
in  express  words,  than  to  any  such  composi- 
tion. If  any  man  offers  to  interrupt  me,  his 
blood  be  on  "his  own  head!"  As  Major 
■  Bridgenorth  spoke,  Whitaker  threw  open  the 
door,  and  showed  that,  with  the  alertness  of 
an  old  soldier,  who  was  not  displeased  to  see 
things  tend  once  more  towards  a  state  of 
warfare,  he  had  got  with  him  four  stout  fel- 
lows in  the  Knight  of  the  Peak's  livery,  well 
armed  with  swords  and  carabines,  buff -coats, 
and  pistols  at  their  girdles. 

"I  will  see,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth,  "if 
any  of  these  men  be  so  desperate  as  to  stop 
me,  a  freeborn  Englishman,  and  a  magistrate 
in  the  discharge  of  my  duty." 

So  saying  he  advanced  upon  Whitaker  and 
his  armed  assistants,  with  his  hand  on  the  hilt 
of  his  sword. 

"Do  not  be  so  desperate,  Master  Bridge- 
north,"  exclaimed  Lady  Peveril;  and  added, 
in  the  same  moment,  "Lay  hold  upon,  and 
disarm  him,  Whitaker;  but  do  him  no  in- 
jury." 

Her  commands  were  obeyed.  Bridge- 
north,  though  a  man  of  moral  resolution,  was 
not  one  of  those  who  undertook  to  cope  in 
person  with  odds  of  a  description  so  formid- 
able. He  half-drew  his  sword,  and  offered 
such  show  of  resistance  as  made  it  necessary 
to  secure  him  by  actual  force;  but  then 
yielded  up  his  weapon,  and  declared  that, 
submitting  to  force  which  one  man  was  un- 
able to  resist,  he  made  those  who  commanded, 
and  who  employed  it,  responsible  for  assail- 
ing his  liberty  without  a  legal  warrant. 
'  Never  mind  a  warrant  on  a  pinch,  Mas- 


ter Bridgenorth,"  said  old  Whitaker;  sure 
enough  you  have  often  acted  upon  a  worse 
yourself.  My  lady's  word  is  as  good  a  war- 
rant, sure,  as  Old  Noll's  commission;  and  you 
bore  that  many  a  day,  Master  Bridgenorth, 
and,  moreover,  you  laid  me  in  I  lie  slocks  lor 
drinking  the  King's  health.  Master  Bridge- 
north,  and  never  cared  a  farthing  about  the 
laws  of  England." 

"Hold  your  saucy  tongue,  Whitaker,"  said 
the  Lady  Peveril;  "and  do  you,  Master 
Bridgenorth,  not  take  it  to  heart  that  you 
are  detained  prisoner,  for  a  few  hours,  until 
the  Countess  of  Derby  can  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  your  pursuit.  I  could  easily  send 
an  escort  with  her  that  might  bid  defiance 
to  any  force  you  could  muster;  but  I  wish, 
Heaven  knows,  to  bury  the  remembrance  of 
old  civil  dissensions,  not  to  awaken  new. 
Once  more,  will  you  think  better  on  it— as- 
sume your  sword  again,  and  forget  whom 
you  have  now  seen  at  Martindale  Castle  ?  " 

"Never,"  said  Bridgenorth.  "The  crime 
of  this  cruel  woman  will  be  the  last  of  hu- 
man injuries  which  I  can  forget.  The  last 
thought  of  earthly  kind  which  will  leave  me, 
will  be  the  desire  that  justice  shall  be  done 
on  her." 

"If  such  be  your  sentiments,"  said  Lady 
Peveril,  "though  they  are  more  allied  to 
revenge  than  to  justice,  I  must  provide  for 
my  friend's  safety,  by  putting  restraint  upon 
your  person.  In  this  room  you  will  be  sup- 
plied with  every  necessary  of  life,  and  every 
convenience;  and  a  message  shall  relieve 
your  domestics  of  the  anxiety  which  j  our 
absence  from  the  Hall  is  not  unlikely  to  oc- 
casion. When  a  few  hours,  at  most  two 
days,  are  over,  I  will  myself  relieve  you  from 
confinement,  and  demand  your  pardon  for 
now  acting  as  your  obstinacy  compels  me  to 
do." 

The  Major  made  no  answer,  but  that  he 
was  in  her  hands,  and  must  submit  to  her 
pleasure;  and  then  turned  sullenly  to  the 
window,  as  if  desirous  to  be  rid  of  their 
presence. 

The  Countess  and  the  Lady  Peveril  left 
the  apartment  arm  in  arm;  and  the  lady  is- 
sued forth  her  directions  to  Whitaker  con- 
cerning the  mode  in  which  she  was  desirous 
that  Bridgenorth  should  be  guarded  and 
treated  during  his  temporary  confinement; 
at  the  same  time  explaining  to  him,  that  the 
safety  of  the  Countess  of  Derby  required 
that  he  should  be  closely  watched. 
.  In  all  proposals  for  the  prisoner's  security, 
such  as  the  regular  relief  of  guards,  and  the 
like,  Whitaker  joyfully  acquiesced,  and  un- 
dertook, body  for  body,  that  he  should  be 
detained  in  captivity  for  the  necessary  pe- 
riod.   But  the  old  steward  was  not  half  so 
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docile  when  it  came  to  be  considered  how  ] 
the  captive's  bedding-  and  table  should  be 
supplied;  and  he  thought  Lady  Peveril  dis- 
played a  very  undue  degree  of  attention  to 
her  prisoner's  comforts.  "I  warrant,"  lie 
said,  "that  the  cuckoldy  Roundhead  ate 
enough  of  our  fat  beef  yesterday  to  serve 
him  for  a  month;  and  a  little  fasting  will  do 
his  health  good.  Marry,  for  drink,  he  shall 
have  plenty  of  cold  water  to  cool  his  hot 
liver,  which  I  will  be  bound  is  still  hissing 
with  the  strong  liquors  of  yesterday.  And 
as  for  bedding,  there  are  the  fine  dry  boards 
— more  wholesome  than  the  wet  straw  I  lay 
upon  when  I  was  in  the  stocks,  I  trow." 

"  Whitaker,"  said  the  lsldy,  peremptorily, 
"I  desire  you  to  provide  Master  Bridge- 
north's  bedding  and  food  in  the  way  I  have 
signified  to  you;  and  to  behave  yourself  tow- 
ards him  in  all  civility." 

"Lack-a-day  !  yes,  my  lady,"  said  Whit- 
aker; "you  shall  have  all  your  directions 
punctually  obeyed;  but,  as  an  old  servant,  I 
cannot  but  speak  my  mind." 

The  ladies  retired  after  this  conference 
with  the  steward  in  the  antechamber,  and 
were  soon  seated  in  another  apartment, 
which  was  peculiarly  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
the  mistress  of  the  mansion — having,  on  the 
oi)ft  side,  access  to  the  family  bedroom,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  still-room  which  com- 
municated with  the  garden.  There  was  also 
a  small  door,  which,  ascending  a  few  steps, 
led  to  that  balcony,  already  mentioned,  that 
overhung  the  kitchen;  and  the  same  pass- 
age, by  a  separate  door,  admitted  to  the 
principal  gallery  in  the  chapel;  so  that  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  affairs  of  the  Castle 
were  placed  almost  at  once  within  the  reach 
of  the  same  regulating  and  directing  eye.* 

In  the  tapestried  room,  from  which  is- 
sued these  various  sally-ports,  the  Countess 
and  Lady  Peveril  were  speedily  seated;  and 
the  former  smiling  upon  the  latter,  said,  as 
(she  took  her  hand,  "Two  things  have  hap- 
pened to-day,  which  might  have  surprised 
me,  if  anything  ought  to  surprise  me  in  such 
times: — the  first  is,  that  yonder  roundheaded 
fellow  should  have  dared  to  use  such  inso- 
lence in  the  house  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
If  your  husband  is  yet  the  same  honest  and 
downright  Cavalier  whom  I  once  knew,  and 
had  chanced  to  be  at  home,  he  would  have 
thrown  the  knave;  out  of  window.  But 
what  I  wonder  at  still  more,  Margaret,  is 

*  This  peculiar  collocation  of  apartments  rosy  be  seen  at 
(laddon  Hall,  Derbyshire,  once  a  seat  of  the  Vernons,  where, 
in  the  lady's  pew  in  the  chapel,  there  is  a  sort  of  scuttle, 
|  which  opens  into  the  kitchen,  so  that  the  cno<l  Ind^r  could 
ever  and  anon,  without  much  interruption  of  her  religions 
duties,  give  an  eye  that  the  roast-meat  was  not  permitted  to 
bum,  aiid  that  the  turn-broche  did  hie  duty.  [This  old  ba- 
ronial residence,  now  the  property  of  the  Rutland  family,  is 
pleasantly  tituated  on  the  river  Wye.  It  is  the  delight  of 
artists.] 
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I  your  generalship.  I  hardly  thought  you  had 
courage  sufficient  to  have  taken  such  decided 
measures,  after  keeping  on  terms  with  the 
man  so  long.  When  he  spoke  of  justices 
and  warrants,  you  looked  so  overawed  that 
I  thought  I  felt  the  clutch  of  the  parish 
beadles  on  my  shoulder,  to  drag  me  to  prison 
as  a  vagrant." 

"  We  owe  Master  Bridgenorth  some  defer- 
ence, my  dearest  lady,"  answered  the  Lady 
Peveril;  "he  has  served  us  often  and  kindly, 
in  these  late  times;  but  neither  he,  nor  any 
one  else,  shall  insult  the  Countess  of  Derby 
in  the  house  of  Margaret  Stanley." 

"  Thou  art  become  a  perfect  heroine,  Mar- 
garet," replied  the  Countess. 

"Two  sieges,  and  alarms  innumerable," 
said  Lady  Peveril,  "may  have  taught  me 
presence  of  mind.  My  courage  is,  I  believe, 
as  slender  as  ever." 

"  Presence  of  mind  is  courage,"  answered 
the  Countess.  "  Real  valor  consists  not  in 
being  insensible  to  danger,  but  in  being 
prompt  to  confront  and  disarm  it;  and  we 
may  have  present  occasion  for  all  that  we 
possess."  she  added  with  some  slight  emo- 
tion, "for  I  hear  the  trampling  of  horses' 
steps  on  the  pavement  of  the  court." 

In  one  moment,  the  boy  Julian,  breath- 
less with  joy,  came  flying  into  the  room,  to 
say  that  papa  was  returned,  with  Lamington 
and  Sam  Brewer;  and  that  he  was  himself  to 
ride  Black  Hastings  to  the  stable.  In  a  sec- 
ond, the  tramp  of  the  honest  Knight's 
heavy  jack-boots  was  heard,  as,  in  his  haste 
to  see  his  lady,  he  ascended  the  staircase  by 
two  steps  at  a  time.  He  burst  into  the 
room;  his  manly  countenance  and  disordered 
dress  showing  marks  that  he  had  been  rid- 
ing fast;  and  without  looking  to  any  one  else, 
caught  his  good  lady  in  his  arms,  and  kissed 
her  a  dozen  of  times. — Blushing,  and  with 
some  difficulty,  Lady  Peveril  extricated  her- 
self from  Sir  Geoffrey's  arms;  and  in  a  voice 
of  bashful  and  gentle  rebuke,  bid  him,  for 
shame,  observe  who  was  in  the  room. 

"One,"  said  the  Countess,  advancing  to 
him,  "who  is  right  glad  to  see  that  Sir 
Geolfrey  Peveril,  though  turned  courtier  and 
favorite,  still  values  the  treasure  which  she 
had  some  share  in  bestowing  upon  him. 
You  cannot  have  forgot  the  raising  of  the 
leaguer  of  Latham  House  !'V 

"The  noble  Countess  of  Derby!"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  doffing  his  plmrigcMiat  with  an  air 
of  deep  deference,  and  kissing  with  much 
reverence  the  hand  which  she  held  out  to 
him;  "I  am  as  glad  to  see  your  ladyship  in 
my  poor  house,  as  I  would  be  to  hear  that 
they  had  found  a  vein  of  lead  in  the  Brown 
Tor.  I  rode  hard,  in  the  hope  of  being 
your  escort  through  the  country.    I  feared 
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you  might  have  fallen  into  bad  hands,  hear-1 
ing  there  was  a  knave  sn»t  out  with  a  war- 
rant from  the  Council." 

"When  heard  you  soy  and  from  whom?" 

"It  was  from  Cholmondley  of  Vale- 
Royal,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey;  "he  is  come  down 
to  make  provision  for  your  safely  through 
Cheshire;  and  I  promised  to  bring  you  there 
in  safety.  Prince  Rupert,  Ormond  and  oth- 
>er  friends,  do  not  doubt  the  matter  will  be 
driven  to  a  fine;  but  they  say  the  Chan- 
cellor, and  Harry  Bennet,  and  some  others 
of  the  over-sea,  counsellors,  are  furious  at 
what  they  call  a  breach  of  the  King's  procla- 
mation. Hang  them,  say  1  ! — They  left  us 
to  bear  all  the  beating;  and  now  they  are  in- 
censed that  we  should  wish  to  clear  scores 
witli  those  who  rode  us  like  nightmares  !" 

"What  did  they  talk  of  for  my  chastise- 
ment? "said  the  Countess. 

"I  wot  not,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey;  "some 
friends,  as  1  said,  from  our  kind  Cheshire, 
and  others,  tried  to  bring  it  to  a  fine;  but 
some,  again,  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  Tower 
and  a  long  imprisonment." 

"I  have  suffered  imprisonment  long 
enough  for  King  Charles's  sake,"  said  the 
Countess;  "and  have  no  mind  to  undergo  it 
at  his  hand.  Besides,  if  I  am  removed  from 
the  personal  superintendence  of  my  son's 
dominions  in  Man,  I  know  not  what  new 
usurpation  may  be  attempted  there.  I  must 
be  obliged  to  you,  Cousin,  to  contrive  that  I 
may  get  in  security  to  Vale-Royal,  and  from 
thence  I  know  I  shall  be  guarded  safely  to 
Liverpool." 

"  You  may  rely  on  my  guidance  and  pro- 
tection, noble  Lady,"  answered  her  host, 
"though  you  had  come  here  at  midnight, 
and  with  the  rogue's  head  in  your  apron,  like 
Judith  in  the  Holy  Apocrypha,  which  I  joy 
to  hear  once  more  read  in  churches." 

"Do  the  gentry  resort  much  to  the 
Court!"  said  the  lady. 

"Ay,  madam,"  replied  Sir  Geoffrey;  "and 
according  to  our  saying,  when  miners  do 
begin  to  bore  in  these  parts,  it  is  for  the 
grace  of  God,  and  what  they  there  rtiayjmdi" 

"  Meet  the  old  Cavaliers  with  much  coun- 
tenance!" continued  the  Countess. 

"Faith,  madam,  to  speak  truth,"  replied 
the  Knight,  "the  King  hath  so  gracious  a 
manner,  that  it  makes  every  man's  hopes 
blossom,  though  wTe  have  seen  but  few  that 
have  ripened  into  fruit." 

"You  have  not,  yourself,  my  cousin," 
answered  the  Countess,  "  had  room  to  com- 
plain of  ingratitude,  I  trust?  Few  have  less 
deserved  it  at  the  King's  hand." 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  unwilling,  like  most 
prudent  persons,  to  own  the  existence  of  ex- 
pectations which  had  proved  fallacious,  yet 


had  too  little  art  in  his  character  to  conceal 
his  disappointment  entirely.  "Who,  I, 
madam?  he  said:  "Alas!  what  should  a 
poor  country  knight  expect  from  the  King, 
besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  White- 
hall once  more,  and  enjoying  his  own  again? 
And  his  Majesty  was  very  gracious  when  I 
Avas  presented,  and  spoke  to  me  of  Worcester, 
and  of  my  horse,  Black  Hastings — he  had 
forgot  his  nanus  though — faith,  and  mine, 
too,  I  believe,  had  not  Prince  Rupert  whis- 
pered it  to  him.  And  I  saw  some  old 
friends,  such  as  his  Grace  of  Ormond,  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale,  Sir  Philip  Musgravo, 
and  so  forth;  and  had  a  jolly  rouse  or  two, 
to  the  tune  of  old  times." 

"I  should  have  thought  so  many  wounds 
received — so  many  dangers  risked — such 
considerable  losses — merited  something  more 
than  a  few  smooth  words,"  said  the  Countess. 

"Nay,  my  lady,  thene  were  other  friends 
of  mine  who  had  the  same  thought," 
answered  Peveril.  "Some  were  of  opinion 
that  the  loss  of  so  many  hundred  acres  of 
fair  land  was  worth  some  reward  of  honor 
at  least;  and  there  were  who  thought  my 
descent  from  William  the  Conqueror — crav- 
ing your  ladyship's  pardon  for  boasting  it  in 
your  presence — would  not  have  become  a 
higher  rank  or  title  wejse  than  the  pedigree 
of  some  who  have  been  promoted.  But  what 
said  the  witty  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for- 
sooth (whose  grandsire  was  a  Lei'stershire 
Knight — rather  poorer,  and  scarcely  so  well 
born  as  myself)  ? — Why,  he  said,  that  if  all  of 
my  degree  who  deserved  well  of  the  King  m 
the  late  times  were  to  be  made  peers,  the 
House  of  Lords  must  meet  upon  Salisbury 
Plain  !" 

"  And  that  bad  jest  passed  for  a  good  argu- 
ment!"  said  the  Countess;  "and  well  it 
might,  where  good  arguments  pass  for  bad 
jests. — But  here  comes  one  I  must  be  ac- 
quainted with." 

This  was  little  Julian,  who  now  re-entered 
the  hall,  leading  his  little  sister,  as  if  he  had 
brought  her  to  bear  witness  to  the  boastful 
tale  which  he  told  his  father,  of  his  having 
manfully  ridden  Black  Hastings  to  the  stablc- 

|  yard,  alone  in  the  saddle;  and  that  Saund- 
ers, though  he  walked  by  the  horse's  head, 

|  did  not  once  put  his  hand  upon  the  rein, 
and  Brewer,  though  he  stood  beside  him, 
scarce  held  him  by  the  knee.  The  father 
kissed  the  boy  heartily;  and  the  Countess, 
calling  him  to  her  so  soon  as  Sir  Geoffrey  had 
set  him  down,  kissed  his  forehead  also,  and 
then  surveyed  all  his  features  with  a  keen 
and  penetrating  eye. 

"He  is  a  true  Peveril,"  said  she.  "mixed 
as  he  should  be  with  some  touch  of  the 
Stanley.    Cousin,  you  must  grant  me  my 
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boon,  and  when  I  am  safely  established,  and 
have  my  present  affair  arranged,  you  must  let 
me  have  this  little  Julian  of  yours  sometime 
hence,  to  be  nurtured  in  my  house,  held  as 
my  page,  and  the  play-fellow  of  the  little 
Derby.  I  trust  in  Heaven,  they  will  be  such 
friends  as  their  fathers  have  been,  and  may 
God  send  them  more  fortunate  times  ! "  * 

44  Marry,  and  I  thank  you  for  the  proposal 
with  all  my  heart,  madam,"  said  the  Knight. 
44  There  are  so  many  noble  houses  decayed, 
and  so  many  more  in  which  the  exercise  and 
discipline  for  the  training  of  noble  youths  is 
given  up  and  neglected,  that  I  have  often 
feared  I  must  have  kept  Gil  to  be  young 
master  at  home;  and  I  have  had  too  little 
nurture  myself  to  teach  him  much,  and  so 
ho  would  have  been  a  mere  hunting  hawking 
knight  of  Derbyshire.  But  in  your  lady- 
ship's household,  and  with  the  noble  young 
Earl,  he  will  have  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
education  which  I  could  desire." 

44  There  shall  be  no  distinction  betwixt 
them,  cousin,"  said  the  Countess;  "Margaret 
Stanley's  son  shall  be  as  much  the  object  of 
care  to  me  as  my  own,  since  you  are  kindly 
disposed  to  intrust  him  to  my  charge. — You 
look  pale,  Margaret,"  she  continued,  "and 
the  tear  stands  in  your  eye  ?  Do  not  be  so 
foolish,  my  love — what  I  ask  is  better  than 
you  can  desire  for  your  boy;  for  the  house 
of  my  father,  the  Duke  de  la  Tremouille, 
was  the  most  famous  school  of  chivalry  in 
France;  nor  have  I  degenerated  from  him, 
or  suffered  any  relaxation  in  that  noble  dis- 
cipline which  trained  young  gentlemen  to  do 
honor  to  their  race.  You  can  promise  your 
Julian  no  such  advantages,  if  you  train  him 
up  a  mere  home-bred  youth." 

"I  acknowledge  the  importance,  of  the 
favor,  madam,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  and  must 
acquiesce  in  what  your  ladyship  honors  us 
by  proposing,  and  Sir  Geoffrey  approves  of; 
but  Julian  is  an  only  child,  and"  

44  An  only  son,"  said  the  Countess,  44 but 
Burely  not  an  only  child.  You  pay  too  high 
deference  to  our  masters,  the  male  sex,  if 
yon  allow  Julian  to  engross  all  your  affection, 
and  spare  none  for  this  beautiful  girl." 

So  saying,  she  set  down  Julian,  and,  tak- 
ing Alice  Bridgenorth  on  her  lap,  began  to 
caress  her;  and  there  was,  notwithstanding 
her  masculine  character,  something  so  sweet 
in  the  tone  of  her  voice  and  in  the  cast  of 
her  features,  that  the  child  immediately 
smiled,  and  replied  to  her  marks  of  fond- 
ness. This  mistake  embarrassed  Lady  Pev- 
eril exceedingly.  Knowing  the  blunt  im- 
petuosity of  her  husband's  character,  his 
devotion  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Earl 
of  Derby,  and  his  corresponding  veneration 
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for  his  widow,  she  was  alarmed  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  hearing  the  conduct  of 
Bridgenorth  that  morning,  and  was  particu- 
larly desirous  that  he  should  not  learn  it 
save  from  herself  in  private,  and  after  due 
preparation.  But  the  Countess's  error  led 
to  a  more  precipitate  disclosure. 

44 That  pretty  girl,  madam,"  answered  Sir 
Geoffrey,  "is  none  of  ours — I  wish  she  were. 
She  belongs  to  a  neighbor  hard  by — a  good 
man,  and,  to  say  truth,  a  good  neighbor — 
though  he  was  carried  off  from  his  allegiance 
in  the  late  times  by  a  d — d  Presbyterian 
scoundrel,  who  calls  himself  a  parson,  and 
whom  I  hope  to  fetch  down  from  his  perch 
presently,  with  a  wannion  to  him!  He  has 
been  cock  of  the  roost  long  enough. — There 
are  rods  in  pickle  to  switch  the  Geneva  cloak 
with,  I  can  tell  the  sour-faced  rogues  that 
much.  But  this  child  is  the  daughter  of 
Bridgenorth — neighbor  Bridgenorth,  of 
Moultrassie  Hall." 

"Bridgenorth?"  said  the  Countess;"! 
thought  I  had  known  all  the  honorable 
names  in  Derbyshire — I  remember  nothing 
of  Bridgenorth. — But  stay — was  there  not  a 
sequestrator  and  committeeman  of  that 
name?    Sure,  it  cannot  be  he?" 

Peveril  took  some  shame  to  himself,  as  he 
replied,  44  It  is  the  very  man  whom  your  lady- 
ship means,  and  you  may  conceive  the  re- 
luctance with  which  I  submitted  to  receive 
good  offices  from  one  of  his  kidney;  but  had 
1  not  done  so,  I  should  have  scarce  known 
how  to  find  a  roof  to  cover  Dame  Margaret's 
head." 

The  Countess,  as  lie  spoke,  raised  the 
child  gently  from  her  lap,  and  placed  it  upon 
the  carpet,  though  little  Alice  showed  a  dis- 
inclination to  the  change  of  place,  which  the 
lady  of  Derby  and  Man  would  certainly  ha  ve 
indulged  in  a  child  of  patrician  descent  and 
loyal  parentage. 

"I  blame  you  not,"  she  said;  "no  one 
knows  what  temptation  will  bring  us  down 
to.  Yet  I  did  think  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
would  have  resided  in  its  deepest  cavern, 
sooner  than  owed  an  obligation  to  a  regi- 
cide." 

44  Nay,  madam,"  answered  the  Knight, 
"my  neighbor  is  bad  enough,  but  not  so  bad 
as  you  would  make  him;  he  is  but  a  Presby- 
terian— that  I  must  confess — but  not  an  In- 
dependent." 

44  A  variety  of  the  same  monster,"  said  the 
Countess,  44  who  hallooed  while  the  others 
hunted,  and  bound  the  victim  whom  the 
Independents  massacred.  Betwixt  such 
sects  I  prefer  the  Independents.  They  are 
at  least  bold,  bare-faced,  merciless  villains, 
have  more  of  the  tiger  in  them,  and  less  of 
the  crocodile.    I  have  no  doubt  it  was  that 
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worthy  gentleman  who  took  it  upon  him  this 
morning1  

She  stopped  short,  for  she  saw  Lady  Pev- 
eril was  vexed  and  embarrassed. 

"1  am,"  she  said,  "the  most  luckless  of 
beings.  I  have  said  something,  I  know  not 
what,  to  distress  you,  Margaret — Mystery  is 
a  bad  thing,  and  betwixt  us  these  should  be 
none." 

"There  is  none,  madam,"  said  Lady  Pev- 
eril, something  impatiently;  "I  waited  but 
an  opportunity  to  tell  my  husband  what  had 
happened — Sir  Geoffrey,  Master  Bridgenorth 
Mas  unfortunately  here  when  the  Lady  Derby 
and  1  met;  and  he  thought  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  speak  of"  

"To  speak  of  what?"  said  the  Knight, 
bending  his  brows.  "You  were  ever  some- 
thing too  fond,  dame,  of  giving  May  to  the 
usurpation  of  such  people." 

"1  only  mean,"  said  Lady  Peveril,  "that 
as  the  person — he  to  'whom  Lord  Derby's 
story  related — .was  the  brother  of  his  late 
lady,  he  threatened — but  1  cannot  think  that 
he  was  serious." 

"Threaten? — threaten  the  Lady  of  Derby 
and  Man  in  my  house! — the  widow  of  my 
friend — the  noble  Charlotte  of  Latham 
House! — by  Heaven,  the  prick-eared  slave 
shall  answer  it!  How  comes  it  that  my 
knaves  threw  him  not  out  of  the  window  ?" 

"Alas!  Sir  Geoffrey,  you  forget  how  much 
we  owe  him,"  said  the  lady. 

"Owe  him!"  said  the  Knight,  still  more 
indignant;  for  in  his  singleness  of  apprehen- 
sion he  conceived  that  his  wife  alluded  to 
pecuniary  obligations, — "If  I  do  owe  him 
some  money,  hath  he  not  security  for  it  ? 
and  must  he  have  the  right,  over  and  above, 
to  domineer  and  play  the  magistrate  in  Mar- 
tindale  Castle  ? — Where  is  he  ? — what  have 
you  made  of  him?  I  will — I  must  speak 
with  him." 

"Be  patient,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Count- 
ess, who  now  discerned  the  cause  of  her  kins- 
woman's apprehension;  "and  be  assured  I 
did  not  need  your  chivalry  to  defend  me 
against  this  discourteous  faitor,  as  Morte 
d' Arthur  would  have  called  him.  I  promise 
you  my  kinswoman  hath  fully  righted  my 
wrong;  and  I  am  so  pleased  to  owe  my  de- 
liverance entirely  to  her  gallantry,  that  I 
charge  and  command  you,  as  a  true  knight, 
not  to  mingle  in  the  adventure  of  another." 

Lady  Peveril.  who  knew  her  husband's 
blunt  and  impatient  temper,  and  perceived 
that  he  was  becoming  angry,  now  took  up 
the  story,  and  plainly  and  simply  pointed 
out  the  cause  of  Master  Bridgenorth's  inter- 
ference. 

"I  am  sorry  for  it,"  said  the  Knight;  "I 
thought  he  had  more  sense;  and  that  this 


happy  change  might  have  done  some  good 
upon  him.  But  you  should  have  told  me 
this  instantly — It  consist,-;  not  with  my  honor 
that  he  should  be  kept  prisoner  in  this 
house,  as  if  I  feared  anything  he  could  do 
to  annoy  the  noblo  Countess,  while  she  is 
under  my  roof,  or  within  twenty  miles  of 
this  Castle." 

So  saying,  and  bowing  to  the  Countess,  he 
went  straight  to  the  gilded  chamber,  leav- 
ing Lady  Peveril  in  great  anxiety  for  the 
event  of  an  angry  meeting  between  a  temper 
hasty  as  that  of  her  husband,  and  stubborn 
like  that  of  Bridgenorth.  Her  apprehen- 
sions were,  however,  unnecessary;  for  the 
meeting  was  not  fated  to  take  place. 

When  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  having  dis- 
missed Whitaker  and  his  sentinels,  entered 
the  gilded  chamber,  in  which  he  expected 
to  find  his  captive,  the  prisoner  had  escaped, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  in  what  manner.  The 
sliding  panel  had,  in  the  hurry  of  the  mo- 
ment, escaped  the  memory  of  Lady  Peveril, 
and  of  Whitaker,  the  only  persons  who  knew 
anything  of  it.  It  was  probable  that  a  chink 
had  remained  open,  sufficient  to  indicate 
its  existence  to  Bridgenorth;  who,  withdraw- 
ing it  altogether,  had  found  his  way  into  the 
secret  apartment  with  which  it  communi- 
cated, and  from  thence  to  the  postern  of  the 
Castle  by  another  secret  passage,  which  had 
been  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  as 
is  not  uncommon  in  ancient  mansions;  the 
lords  of  which  were  liable  to  so  many  muta- 
tions of  fortune,  that  they  usually  contrived  to 
secure  some  lurking  place  and  secret  mode 
of  retreat  from  their  fortresses.  That  Bridge- 
north  had  discovered  and  availed  himself  of 
this  secret  mode  of  retreat  was  evident;  be- 
cause the  private  doors  communicating  with 
the  postern  and  the  sliding  panel  in  the 
gilded  chamber,  were  both  left  open. 

Sir  Geoffrejr  returned  to  the  ladies  with 
looks  of  perplexity.  While  he  deemed 
Bridgenorth  within  his  reach,  he  was  appre- 
hensive of  nothing  he  could  do;  for  he  felt 
himself  his  superior  in  personal  strength, 
and  in  that  species  of  courage  which  induces 
a  man  to  rush,  without  hesitation,  upon  per- 
sonal danger.  But  when  at  a  distance,  he 
had  been  for  many  years  accustomed  to  con- 
sider Bridgenorth's  power  and  influence  as 
something  formidable;  and  notwithstanding 
the  late  change  of  affairs,  his  ideas  so  natur- 
ally reverted  to  his  neighbor  as  a  powerful 
friend  or  dangerous  enemy,  that  he  felt 
more  apprehension  on  the  Countess's  score, 
than  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  even  to 
himself.  The  Countess  observed  his  down- 
cast and  anxious  brow,  and  requested  to 
know  if  her  stay  there  was  likely  to  involve 
him  in  any  trouble,  or  in  any  danger. 
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"The  trouble  should  be  welcome,"  said 
Sir  Geoffrey,  "and  more  welcome  the  dan- 
ger, which  should  come  on  such  an  account. 
My  plan  was,  that  your  ladyship  should  have 
honored  Martindale  with  a  few  days'  resi- 
dence, which  might  have  been  kept  private 
until  the  search  after  you  was  ended.  Had 
I  seen  this  fellow  Bridgenorth,  I  have  no 
doubt  I  could  have  compelled  him  to  act  dis- 
creetly; but  he  is  now  at  liberty,  and  will 
keep  out  of  my  reach;  and,  what  is  worse, 
he  has  the  secret  of  the  priest's  chamber." 

Here  the  Knight  paused,  and  seemed  much 
embarrassed. 

"  You  can,  then,  neither  conceal  nor  pro- 
tect me?"  said  the  Countess. 

"Pardon,  my  honored  lady,"  answered 
the  Knight,  "and  let  me  say  out  my  say. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  this  man  hath 
many  friends  among  the  Presbyterians  here, 
who  are  more  numerous  than  I  would  wish 
them;  and  if  he  falls  in  with  the  pursuivant 
fellow  who  carries  the  warrant  of  the  Privy 
Council,  it  is  likely  he  will  back  him  with 
force  sufficient  to  try  to  execute  it.  And  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  our  friends  can  be 
summoned  together  in  Haste,  sufficient  to 
resist  such  a  power  as  they  are  like  to  bring 
together." 

"Nor  would  I  wish  any  friends  to  take 
arms  in  my  name  against  the  King's  war- 
rant, Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Countess. 

"Nay,  for  that  matter,"  replied  the 
Knight,  "an  his  Majesty  will  grant  warrants 
against  his  best  friends,  he  must  look  to 
have  them  resisted.  But  the  best  I  can 
think  of  in  this  emergence  is — though  the 
proposal  be  something  inhospitable — that 
your  ladyship  should  take  presently  to  horse, 
if  your  fatigue  will  permit.  I  will  mount 
also,  with  some  brisk  fellows,  who  will  lodge 
you  safe  at  Vale-Royal,  though  the  Sheriff 
Suopped  the  way  with  a  whole  posse  cumi- 
tafus." 

The  Countess  of  Derby  willingly  acquiesced 
in  this  proposal.  She  had  enjoyed  a  night's 
sound  repose  in  the  private  chamber,  to 
which  Ellesmere  had  guided  her  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  was  quite  ready  to  re- 
sume her  route,  orflight — "she  scarce  knew," 
she  said,  "  which  of  the  two  she  should  term 
it." 

Lady  Peveril  wept  at  the  necessity  which 
seemed  to  hurry  her  earliest  friend  and  pro- 
tectress from  under  her  roof,  at  the  instant 
when  the  clouds  of  adversity  were  gathering 
around  her;  but  she  saw  no  alternative 
equally  safe.  Nay,  however  strong  her  at- 
tachment to  Lady  Derby,  she  could  not  but 
be  more  readily  reconciled  to  her  hasty  de- 
parture, when  she  considered  the  inconven- 
ience, and  even  danger,  in  which  her  pres- 


ence, at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, was  likely  to  involve  a  man  so  bold 
and  hot-tempered  as  her  husband  Sir  Geof- 
frey. 

While  Lady  Peveril,  therefore,  made 
every  arrangement  which  time  permitted 
and  circumstances  required,  for  the  Count- 
ess prosecuting  her  journey,  her  husband, 
whose  spirits  always  rose  with  the  prospect 
of  action,  issued  his  orders  to  Whitaker  to 
get  together  a  few  stout  fellows,  witli  back 
and  breast  pieces,  and  steel-caps.  "There 
are  the  two  lackeys,  and  Outram  and 
Saunders,  besides  the  other  groom  fellow, 
and  Roger  Raine  and  his  son;  but  bid  Roger 
not  come  drunk  again ; — thyself,  young  Dick 
of  the  Dale  and  his  servant,  and  a  file 
or  two  of  the  tenants, — we  shall  be  enough 
for  any  force  they  can  make.  All  these  are 
fellows  that  will  strike  hard,  and  ask  no 
I  question  why — their  hands  are  ever  readier 
than  their  tongues,  and  their  mouths  are 
more  made  for  drinking  than  speaking." 

Whitaker,  apprised  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  asked  if  he  should  not  warn  Sir  Jasper 
Cran  bourne. 

"Not  a  word  to  him,  as  you  live,"  said  the 
Knight;  "this  may  be  an  outlawry,  as  they 
call  it,  for  what  I  know;  and  therefore  I  will 
bring  no  lands  or  tenements  into  peril,  sav- 
ing mine  own.  Sir  Jasper  hath  had  a  trou- 
blesome time  of  it  for  many  a  year.  By  my 
will,  he  shall  sit  quiet  for  the  rest  of 's  days." 


CHATER  SEVENTH. 

Fang. — A  rescue!  a  rescue! 

Mrs.  Quickly. — Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. 

Henhy  IV.  Part  Z. 

The  followers  of  Peveril  were  so  well  accus- 
tomed to  the  sound  of  "Boot  and  Saddle," 
that  they  were  soon  mounted  and  in  order; 
and  in  all  the  f c  rm,  and  with  some  of  the 
dignity  of  danger,  proceeded  to  escort  the 
Countess  of  Derby  through  the  hilly  and 
desert  tract  of  country  which  connects  the 
frontier  of  the  shire  with  the  neighboring 
county  of  Cheshire.  The  cavalcade  moved 
with  considerable  precaution,  which  they  had 
been  taught  by  the  discipline  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  One  wary  and  well-mounted  trooper 
rode  about  two  hundred  yards  in  advance; 
followed,  at  about  half  that  distance,  by  two 
more,  with  their  carabines  advanced,  as  if 
ready  for  action.  About  one  hundred  yards 
behind  the  advance  came  the  main  body; 
where  the  Countess  of  Derby,  mounted  on 
Lady  Peveril's  ambling  palfrey  (for  her  own 
had  been  exhausted  by  the  journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Martindale  Castle),  accompanied  by 
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One  groom,  of  approved  fidelity,  and  one  wait- 
ing-maid, was  attended  and  guarded  by  the 
knight  of  the  Peak,  and  three  tiles  of  good 
;ind  practised  horsemen.  In  the  rear  came 
Whitaker.  with  Lance  Outram,  as  men  of 
especial  trust,  to  whom  the  covering  of  the 
retreat  was  confided.  They  rode,  as  the 
Spanish  proverb  expresses  it,  "with  the 
beard  on  the  shoulder,"  looking  around,  that 
is,  from  time  to  time,  and  using  every  pre- 
caution to  have  the  speediest  knowledge  of 
any  pursuit  which  might  take  place. 

But,  however  wise  in  discipline,  Peveril 
and  his  followers  were  somewhat  remiss  in 
civil  policy-  The  knight  had  communica- 
ted to  Whitaker,  though  without  any  appar- 
ent necessity,  the  precise  nature  of  their 
present  expedition;  and  Whitaker  was 
equally  communicative  to  his  comrade  Lance, 
the  keeper.  "It  is  strange  enough,  Master 
Whitaker,"  said  the  latter,  when  he  had 
heard  the  case,  "and  I  wish  you,  being  a 
wise  man,  would  expound  it; — why,  when 
we  have  been  wishing  for  the  King — and 
praying  for  the  King — and  fighting  for  the 
King — and  dying  for  the  King,  for  these 
twenty  years,  the  first  thing  we  find  to  do 
on  his  return,  is  to  get  into  harness  to  resist 
his  warrant  ?°' 

"Pooh;  you  silly  felloMr,"  said  Whitaker, 
"that  is  all  you  know  of  the  true  bottom  of 
our  quarrel  !  Why,  man,  we  fought  for  the 
King's  person  against  his  warrant,  all  along 
from  the  very  beginning;  for  I  remember 
the  rogues'  proclamations,  and  so  forth,  al- 
ways ran  in  the  name  of  the  King  and  Par- 
liament." 

"Ay!  Mas  it  even  so?"  replied  Lance. 
"Nay,  then,  if  they  begin  the  old  game  so 
soon  again,  and  send  out  warrants  in  the 
King's  name  against  his  loyal  subjects,  well 
fare  our  stout  Knight,  say  I,  who  is  read 
to  take  them  down  in  their  stocking-sole^ 
And  if  Bridgenorth  takes  the  chase  after  up. 
I  shall  not  be  sorry  to  have  a  knock  at  kin: 
for  one." 

"Why,  the  man,  bating  he  is  a  pestilent 
Roundhead  and  Puritan,"  said  Whitaker, 
"  is  no  bad  neighbor.  What  has  he  done  to 
thee,  man  ?  " 

"He  has  poached  on  the  manor,"  an- 
swered the  keeper. 

"The  devil  he  has!"  replied  Whitaker, 
"Thou  must  be  jesting,  Lance.  Bridge- 
north  is  neither  hunter  nor  hawker;  he  hath 
not  so  much  of  honesty  in  him." 

"Ay,  but  he  runs  after  game  you  little 
think  of,  with  his  sour,  melancholy  face, 
that  would  scare  babes  and  curdle  milk," 
answered  Lance. 

"  Thou  canst  not  mean  the  wenches  ?  " 
said  Whitaker;  "why,  he  hath  been  melan- 


choly mad  with  moping  for  the  death  &t  hi.- 
wife.  Thou  knowest  our  lady  took  the 
child,  for  fear  he  should  strangle  it  for  pitt- 
ing him  in  mind  of  its  mother,  in  some  of  his 
taut  nuns  Under  her  favor,  and  amon^ 
friends,  there  are  many  poor  Cavalier's  chil- 
dren, that  care  would  be  better  bestowed  up- 
on— But  to  thy  tale." 

"Why,  thus  it  runs,"  said  Lance.  "I 
think  you  may  have  noticed,  Master  Whit- 
aker, that  a  certain  Mistress  Deborah  hath 
manifested  a  certain  favor  for  a  certain  per- 
son in  a  certain  household." 

"For  thyself,  to  wit," answered  Whitaker; 
"  Lance  Outram,  thou  art  the  vainest  cox- 
comb"  

"Coxcomb?"  said  Lance;  "why,  'twas 
but  last  night  the  whole  family  saw  her,  as 
one  would  say,  fling  herself  at  my  head." 

"I  would  she  had  been  a  brick-bat,  then, 
to  have  broken  it,  for  thy  impertinence  and 
conceit,"  said  the  steward. 

"Well,  but  do  but  hearken.  The  next 
morning — that  is,  this  very  blessed  morning 
— I  thought  of  going  to  lodge  a  buck  in  the 
park,  judging  a  bit  of  venison  might  be 
wanted  in  the  larder,  after  yesterday's  was- 
sail; and,  as  I  passed  under  the  nursery  win- 
dow, I  did  but  just  look  up  to  see  what 
madam  governante  was  about;  and  so  I  saw 
her,  through  the  casement,  whip  on  her 
hood  and  scarf  as  soon  as  she  had  a  glimpse 
of  me.  Immediately  after  I  saw  the  still- 
room  door  open,  and  made  sure  she  was 
coming  through  the  garden,  and  so  over  the 
breach  and  down  to  the  park;  and  so, 
thought  I,  'Aha,  Mistress  Deb,  if  you  are  so 
ready  to  dance  after  my  pipe  and  tabor,  I 
will  give  you  a  couranto  before  you  shall 
come  up  with  me. '  And  so  I  went  down  Ivy- 
tod  Dingle,  where  the  copse  is  tangled,  and 
the  ground  swampy,  and  round  by  Haxley- 
bottom,  thinking  all  the  while  she  was  fol- 
lowing, and  laughing  in  my  sleeve  at  the 
round  I  was  giving  her." 

"  You  deserved  to  be  ducked  for  it,"  said 
Whitaker,  "for  a  weather-headed  puppy;  but 
what  is  all  this  Jack-a-lantern  story  to 
Bridgenorth?" 

"  Why,  it  was  all  along  of  he,  man,"  contin- 
ued Lance,  "that  is,  of  Bridgenorth,  that 
she  did  not  follow  me — Gad,  I  first  walked 
slow,  and  then  stopped,  and  then  turned 
back  a  little,  and  then  began  to  wonder  what 
she  had  made  of  herself,  and  to  think  I  had 
borne  myself  something  like  a  jackass  in  the 
matter. " 

"That  I  deny,"  said  Whitaker,  "never 
jackass  but  would  have  borne  him  better — 
but  go  on." 

"  Why.  turning  my  face  towards  the  Cas- 
tle, I  went  back  as  if  I  had  my  nose  bleeding, 
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when  just  by  the  eopely  thorn,  which  stands, 
you  know,  a  flight-shot  from  the  postern- 
gate,  I  saw  Madam  Deb  in  close  conference 
with  the  enemy." 

"  What  enemy  ?  "  said  the  steward. 

"  What  enemy !  why,  who  but  Bridgenorth  ? 
They  kept  out  of  sight,  and  among  the 
copse;  but,  thought  I,  it  is  hard  if  I  cannot 
stalk  you,  that  have  stalked  so  many  bucks. 
If  so,  I  had  better  give  my  shafts  to  be  pud- 
ding-pins. So  I  cast  round  the  thicket,  to 
watch  their  waters;  and  may  I  never  bend 
crossbow  again,  if  I  did  not  see  him  give  her 
gold,  and  squeeze  her  by  the  hand!" 

"  And  was  that  all  you  saw  pass  between 
them  ?  "  said  the  steward. 

"Faith,  and  it  was  enough  to  dismount 
me  from  my  hobby,"  said  Lance.  "What! 
when  I  thought  I  had  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  Castle  dancing  after  my  whistle,  to  find 
that  she  gave  me  the  bag  to  hold,  and  was 
smuggling  in  a  corner  with  a  rich  old 
Puritan!" 

"Credit  me,  Lance,  it  is  not  as  thou  think- 
est,"  said  Whitaker.  "Bridgenorth  cares 
not  for  these  amorous  toys,  and  thou 
thinkest  of  nothing  else.  But  it  is  fitting 
our  Knight  should  know  that  he  has  met 
with  Deborah  in  secret,  and  given  her  gold; 
for  never  Puritan  gave  gold  yet,  but  it  was 
earnest  for  some  devil's  work  done,  or  to  be 
done." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Lance,  "I  would  not  be 
such  a  dog-bolt  as  to  go  and  betray  the  girl 
to  our  master.  She  hath  a  right  to  follow 
her  fancy,  as  the  dame  said  who  kissed  her 
cow — only  I  do  not  much  approve  her  choice, 
that  is  all.  He  cannot  be  six  years  short  of 
fifty;  and  a  verjuice  countenance,  under  the 
penthouse  of  a  slouched  beaver,  and  bag  of 
meagre  dried  bones,  swaddled  up  in  a 
black  cloak,  is  no  such  temptation,  rae- 
thinks." 

"I  tell  you  once  more,"  said  Whitaker, 
"you  are  mistaken;  and  that  there  neither 
is,  nor  can  be,  any  matter  of  love  between 
them,  but  only  some  intrigue,  concerning, 
perhaps,  this  same  noble  Countess  of  Derby. 
1  tell  thee,  it  behoves  my  master  to  know  it, 
and  I  will  presently  tell  it  to  him." 

So  saying,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances which  Lance  continued  to  make  on 
behalf  of  Mistress  Deborah,  the  steward  rode 
up  to  the  main  body  of  their  little  party,  and 
mentioned  to  the  Knight,  and  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  what  he  had  just  heard  from  the 
keeper,  adding  at  the  same  time  his  own 
suspicions,  that  Master  Bridgenorth  of  Moul- 
trassie  Hall  was  desirous  to  keep  up  some 
system  of  espial  in  the  Castle  of  Martindale, 
either  in  order  to  secure  his  menaced  ven- 
geance on  the  Countess  of  Derby,  as  author- 


ess of  his  brother-in-law's  death,  or  for 
some  unknown,  but  probably  sinister  pur- 
pose. 

The  Knight  of  the  Peak  was  filled  with 
high  resentment  at  Whitaker's  communica- 
tion. According  to  his  prejudices,  those 
of  the  opposite  faction  were  supposed  to 
make  up  by  wit  and  intrigue  what  they 
wanted  in  open  force;  and  he  now  hastily 
conceived  that  his  neighbor,  whose  prudence 
he  always  respected,  and  sometimes  even 
dreaded,  was  maintaining,  for  his  private 
purposes,  a  clandestine  correspondence  with 
a  member  of  his  family.  If  this  was  for 
the  betrayal  of  his  noble  guest,  it  argued  at 
once  treachery  and  presumption;  or,  viewing 
the  whole  as  Lance  had  done,  a  criminal  in- 
trigue with  a  woman  so  near  the  person  of 
Lady  Peveril,  was  in  itself,  he  deemed,  a 
piece  of  sovereign  impertinence  and  disre- 
spect on  the  part  of  such  a  person  as  Bridge- 
north,  against  whom  Sir  Geoffrey's  anger 
was  kindled  accordingly. 

Whitaker  had  scarce  regained  his  post  in 
the  rear,  when  he  again  quitted  it,  and  gal- 
loped to  the  main  body  with  more  speed  than 
before,  with  the  unpleasing  tidings  that  they 
were  pursued  by  half-a-score  of  horsemen, 
and  better. 

"Bide  on  briskly  to  Hartley-nick,"  said 
the  Knight,  "and  there,  with  God  to  help, 
we  will  bide  the  knaves. — Countess  of  Derby 
— one  word  and  a  short  one — Farewell!—- you 
must  ride  forward  with  Whitaker  and  an- 
other careful  fellow,  and  let  me  alone  to  see 
that  no  one  treads  on  your  skirts." 

"I  will  abide  with  you  and  stand  them," 
said  the  Countess:  "}rou  know  of  old,  I  fear 
not  to  look  on  man's  work." 

"You  must  ride  on,  madam,"  said  the 
Knight,  "for  the  sake  of  the  young  Earl, 
and  the  rest  of  my  noble  friend's  family. 
There  is  no  manly  work  which  can  be  worth 
your  looking  upon:  it  is  but  child's  play  that 
these  fellows  bring  with  them." 

As  she  yielded  a  reluctant  consent  to  con- 
tinue her  flight,  they  reached  the  bottom  of 
Hartley-nick,  a  pass  very  steep  and  craggy, 
and  where  the  road,  or  rather  path,  which 
had  hitherto  passed  over  more  open  ground, 
became  pent  up  and  confined,  betwixt  copse- 
wood  on  the  one  side,  and.  on  the  other,  the 
precipitous  bank  of  a  mountain  stream. 

The  Countess  of  Derby,  after  an  affection- 
ate adieu  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  having  re- 
quested him  to  convey  her  kind  commenda- 
tions to  her  little  page-elect  and  his  mother, 
proceeded  up  the  pass  at  a  round  pace,  and 
with  her  attendants  and  escort  was  soon  out 
j  of  sight.  Immediately  after  she  had  disap- 
'  peared,  the  pursuers  came  up  with  Sir  Geof- 
1  frey  Peveril,  who  had  divided  and  drawn  up 
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his  party  so  as  completely  to  occupy  the 
road  at  three  different  points. 

The  opposite  party  was  led,  as  Sir  Geof- 
frey had  expected.  In  Major  Bridgenorth. 
At  his  side  was  a  person  in  black,  with  a 
silver  greyhound  on  his  arm;  and  he  was 
followed  by  about  eight  or  ten  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Martindale  Moultrassie,  two 
or  three  of  whom  were  officers  of  the  peace, 
and  others  were  personally  known  to  Sir 
Geoffrey  as  favorers  of  the  subverted  gov- 
ernment. 

As  the  party  rode  briskly  up,  Sir  Geof- 
frey called  to  them  to  halt;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued advancing,  he  ordered  his  own  peo- 
ple to  present  their .  pistols  and  carabines; 
and  after  assuming  that  menacing  attitude, 
he  repeated,  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  "Halt, 
or  we  tire ! " 

The  other  party  halted  accordingly,  and 
Major  Bridgenorth  advanced,  as  if  to  par- 

ley. 

"Why,  how  now,  neighbor,"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  as  if  he  had  at  that  moment  rec- 
ognised him  for  the  first  time — "what  makes 
you  ride  so  sharp  this  morning  ?  Are  you 
not  afraid  to  harm  your  horse,  or  spoil  your 
spurs  ?  " 

"Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Major,  "I  have 
no  time  for  jesting — I  am  on  the  King's 
affairs." 

"Are  jrou  sure  it  is  not  upon  Old  Noll's, 
neighbor?  You  nsed  to  hold  his  the  better 
errand,"  said  the  Knight  with  a  smile,  which 
gave  occasion  to  a  horse-laugh  among  his 
followers. 

"Show  him  your  warrant,"  said  Bridge- 
north  to  the  man  in  black  formerly  men- 
tioned, who  was  a  pursuivant.  Then  tak- 
ing the  warrant  from  the  officer,  he  gave  it 
to -Sir  Geoff rey — "To  this,  at  least,  you  wall 
pay  regard." 

"The  same  regard  which  you  would  have 
paid  to  it  a  month  back  or  so,"  said  the 
Knight,  tearing  the  warrant  to  shreds. — 
"What  a  plague  do  you  stare  at?  Do  you 
think  you  have  a  monopoly  of  rebellion,  and 
that  we  have  not  a  right  to  show  a  trick  of 
disobedience  in  our  turn  ?  " 

"Make  way,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  "or  you  will  compel  me  to  do 
that  I  may  be  sorry  for.  I  am  in  this  mat- 
ter the  avenger  of  the  blood  of  one  of  the 
Lord's  saints,  and  I  will  follow  the  chase 
while  Heaven  grants  me  an  arm  to  make  mv 
way." 

"  You  shall  make  no  way  here  but  at  your 
peril,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey;  "this  is  my  ground 
— I  have  been  harassed  enough  for  these 
twenty  years  by  saints,  as  you  call  your-  I 
selves.    I  tell  you,  master,  you  shall  neither  j 
violate  the  security  of  my  house,  nor  pursue ! 


my  friends  over  the  grounds,  nor  tamper,  as 
you  have  done,  amongst  my  servants,  wifli 
impunity.  1  have  had  you  in  respect  for 
certain  kind  doings,  which  I  will  not  either 
forget  or  deny,  and  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  make  me  draw  a  sword  or  bend  a  pistol 
against  you;  but  offer  any  hostile  move- 
ment, or  presume  to  advance  afoot,  and  I 
will  make  sure  of  you  presently.  And  for 
these  rascals,  who  come  hither  to  annoy  a 
noble  lady  on  my  bounds,  unless  you  draw 
them  off,  I  will  presently  send  some  of  then, 
to  the  devil  before  their  time." 

"Make  room  at  your  proper  peril,"  said 
Major  Bridgenorth;  and  he  put  his  right 
hand  on  his  holster-pistol.  Sir  Geoffrey 
closed  with  him  instantly,  seized  him  by  the 
collar,  and  spurred  Black  Hastings,  check- 
ing him  at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  horse 
made  a  courbette,  and  brought  the  full 
weight  of  his  chest  against  the  counter  of 
the  other.  A  ready  soldier  might,  in  Bridge- 
north's  situation,  have  rid  himself  of  his  ad- 
versary with  a  bullet.  But  Bridgenorth's 
courage,  notwithstanding  his  having  served 
some  time  with  the  Parliament  army,  was 
rather  of  a  civil  than  a  military  character; 
and  he  was  inferior  to  his  adversary,  not  only 
in  strength  and  horsemanship,  but  also,  and 
especially,  in  the  daring  and  decisive  resolu- 
tion which  made  Sir  Geoffrey  thrust  himself 
readily  into  personal  contest.  While,  there- 
fore, they  tugged  and  grappled  together 
upon  terms  which  bore  such  little  accord- 
ance with  their  long  acquaintance  and  close 
neighborhood,  it  was  no  wonder  that  Bridge- 
north  should  be  unhorsed  with  much  vio- 
lence. While  Sir  Geoffrey  sprung  from  the 
saddle,  the  party  of  Bridgenorth  advanced 
to  rescue  their  leader,  and  that  of  the 
Knight  to  oppose  them.  Swords  were  un- 
sheathed, and  pistols  presented;  but  Sir 
Geoff  rey,  with  the  voice  of  a  herald,  com- 
manded both  parties  to  stand  back,  and  to 
keep  the  peace. 

The  pursuivant  took  the  hint,  and  easily 
found  a  reason  for  not  prosecuting  a  dan- 
gerous dirty.  "The  warrant,"  he  said,  "was 
destroyed.  They  that  did  it  must  be  an- 
swerable to  the  Council;  for  his  part,  he 
could  proceed  no  farther  without  his  com- 
mission." 

"Well  said,  and  like  a  peaceable  fellow!" 
said  Sir  Geoffrey. — "Let  him  have  refresh- 
ment at  the  Castle — his  nag  is  sorely  out  of 
condition. — Come,  neighbor  Bridgenorth, 
get  up,  man — I  trust  you  have  had  no  hurt 
in  this  mad  affray  ?  I  was  loath  to  lay  hand 
on  you,  man,  till  you  plucked  out  your 
I  petronel." 

As  he  spoke  thus,  he  aided  the  Major  to 
.rise.     The   pursuivant,   meanwhile,  drew 
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aside;  and  with  him  the  constable  and  head- 
borough,  who  were  not  without  some  tacit 
suspicion,  that  though  Peveril  was  interrupt- 
ing the  direct  course  of  law  in  this  matter, 
yet  he  was  likely  to  have  his  offence  consid- 
ered by  favorable  judges;  and  therefore  it 
might  be  as  much  for  their  interest  and 
safety  to  give  way  as  to  oppose  him.  But 
the  rest  of  the  party,  friends  of  Bridgenorth. 
and  of  his  principles,  kept  their  ground 
notwithstanding  this  defection,  and  seemed, 
from  their  looks,  sternly  determined  to  ride 
their  conduct  by  that  of  their  leader,  what- 
ever it  might  be. 

But  it  was  evident  that  Bridgenorth  did 
not  intend  to  renew  the  struggle.  He  shook 
himself  rather  roughly  free  from  the  hands 
of  Sir  (ieoffrey  Peveril;  but  it  was  not  to 
draw  his  sword.  On  the  contrary,  he 
mounted  his  horse  with  a  sullen  and  de- 
jected air;  and,  making  a  sign  to  his  follow- 
ers, tunied  back  the  same  road  which  he 
had  come.  Sir  Geoffrey  looked  after  him 
for  some  minutes.  "Now,  there  goes  a 
man,"  said  he,  "who  would  have  been  a 
right  honest  follow  had  he  had  not  been  a 
Presbyterian.  But  there  is  no  heartiness 
about  him — they  can  never  forgive  a  fair  fall 
upon  the  sod — they  bear  malice,  and  that  I 
hate  as  I  do  a  black  cloak,  or  a  Geneva 
skull-cap,  and  a  pair  of  long  ears  rising  on 
each  side  on't,  like  two  chimneys  at  the 
gable  ends  of  a  thatched  cottage.  They  are 
as  sly  as  the  devil  to  boot;  and,  therefore, 
Lance  Outram,  take  two  with  you,  and  keep 
after  them,  that  they  may  not  turn  our 
flank,  and  get  on  the  track  of  the  Countess 
again  after  all." 

"I  had  as  soon  they  should  course  my 
lady's  white  tame  doe*"  answered  Lance,  in 
the  spirit  of  his  calling.  He  proceeded  to 
execute  his  master's  orders  by  dogging  Major 
Bridgenorth  at  a  distance,  and  observing  his 
course  from  such  heights  as  commanded  the 
country.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  no 
manoeuvre  was  intended,  and  that  the  Major 
was  taking  the  direct  road  homeward. 
When  this  Avas  ascertained,  Sir  Geoffrey 
dismissed  most  of  his  followers;  and,  retain- 
ing only  his  own  domestics,  rode  hastily  for- 
ward to  overtake  the  Countess. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  say  further,  that  he 
completed  his  purpose  of  escorting  the  Count- 
ess of  Derby  to  Vale-Royal,  without  meet- 
ing any  further  hindrance  by  the  way.  The 
lord  of  the  mansion  readily  undertook  to 
conduct  the  high-minded  lady  to  Liverpool, 
and  the  task  of  seeing  her  safely  em- 
barked for  her  son's  hereditary  dominions, 
where  there  was  no  doubt  of  her  remaining 
in  personal  safety  until  the  accusation  against  j 
her  for  breach  of  the  Royal  Indemnity,  bv  I 


the  execution  of  Christian,  could  be  brought, 
to  some  compromise. 

For  a  length  of  time  this  was  no  easy 
matter.  Clarendon,  then  at  the  head  of 
Charles's  administration,  considered  her  rash 
action,  though  dictated  by  motives  which  the 
human  breast  must,  in  some  respects,  s\rm- 
pathise  with,  as  calculated  to  shake  the  re- 
stored tranquillity  of  England,  by  exciting 
the  doubts  and  jealousies  of  those  who  had 
to  apprehend  the  consequences  of  what  is 
called,  in  our  own  time,  a  reaction.  At  the 
same  time,  the  high  services  of  this  distin- 
guished family — the  merits  of  the  Countess 
herself — the  memory  of  her  gallant  husband 
— and  the  very  peculiar  circumstances  of 
jurisdiction  which  took  the  case  out  of  all 
common  rules,  pleaded  strongly  in  her  favor; 
and  the  death  of  Christian  was  at  length  only 
punished  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  fine, 
amounting,  we  believe,  to  many  thousand 
pounds;  which  was  levied  with  great  diffi- 
culty out  of  the  shattered  estates  of  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 


My  native  land,  good  night  1 

Kyron. 


Lady  Peveril  remained  in  no  small  anx- 
iety for  several  hours  after  her  husband  and 
the  Countess  had  departed  from  Martindale 
Castle;  more  especially  when  she  learned  that 
Major  Bridgenorth,  concerning  whose  mo- 
tions she  made  private  inquiry,  had  taken 
horse  with  a  party,  and  was  gone  to  the  west- 
ward in  the  same  direction  with  Sir  Geoffrey. 

At  length  her  immediate  uneasiness  in  re- 
gard to  the  safety  of  her  husband  and  the 
Countess  was  removed  by  the  arrival  of 
AVhitaker,  with  her  husband's  commenda- 
tions, and  an  account  of  the  scuffle  betwixt 
himself  and  Major  Bridgenorth. 

Lady  Peveril  shuddered  to  see  how 
nearly  they  had  approached  to  renewal 
of  the  scenes  of  civil  discord;  and  while 
she  was  thankful  to  Heaven  for  her  hus- 
band's immediate  preservation,  she  could 
not  help  feeling  both  regret  and  apprehen- 
sion for  the  consequences  of  his  quarrel  with 
Major  Bridgenorth.  They  had  now  lost  an 
old  friend,  who  had  showed  himself  such 
under  those  circumstances  of  adversity  by 
which  friendship  is  most  severely  tried;  and 
she  coidd  not  disguise  from  herself,  that 
Bridgenorth,  thus  irritated,  might  be  a 
troublesome,  if  not  a  dangerous  enemy.  His 
rights  as  a  creditor,  he  had  hitherto  used 
with  gentleness;  but  if  he  should  employ 
rigor,  Lady  Peveril,  whose  attention  to  do- 
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mestie  economy  had  made  her  much  hotter 
acquainted  with  her  husband's  affairs  than 
he  was  himself,  foresaw  considerable  incon- 
venience from  the  measures  which  the  law 
put  in  his  power.  iShe  comforted  herself 
with  the  recollection,  however,  that  she  had 
still  a  strong  hold  on  Bridgenorth,  through 
his  paternal  affection,  and  from  the  fixed 
opinion  which  he  had  hilhcrto  manifested, 
that  his  daughter's  health  could  only  flourish 
while  under  her  charge.  But  any  expecta- 
tions of  reconciliation  which  Lady  I'everil 
might  probably  have  founded  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, were  frustrated  by  an  incident 
which  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  governante,  Mistress  Deborah,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  went  forth,  as 
usual,  with  the  children,  to  take  their  morn- 
ing exercise  in  the  Park,  attended  by  Ra- 
chael,  a  girl  who  acted  occasionally  as  her 
assistant  in  attending  upon  them.  But  not 
us  usual  did  she  return,  it  was  near  the 
hour  of  breakfast,  when  Ellesmere,  with  an 
unwonted  degree  of  primness  in  her  mouth 
and  manner,  came  to  acquaint  her  lady  that 
jMistress  Deborah  had  not  thought  proper  to 
come  back  frjpra  the  Park,  though  the  break- 
fast hour  approached  so  near. 

"She  will  come,  then,  presently,"  said 
Lady  Peveril,  with  indifference. 

Ellesmere  gave  a  short  and  doubtful 
cough,  and  then  proceeded  to  say,  that 
Baehael  had  been  sent  home  with  little  Mas- 
ter Julian,  and  that  Mistress  Deborah  had 
been  pleased  to  say,  she  would  walk  on  with 
Miss  Bridgenorth  as  far  as  Moultrassie  Holt; 
which  was  a  point  at.  which  the  property  of 
the  Major,  as  matters  now  stood,  bounded 
that  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril. 

"Is  the  wench  turned  silly,"  exclaimed 
the  lady,  something  angrily,  "that  she  does 
not  obey  my  orders,  and  return  at  regular 
hours  ?  " 

"She  may  be  turning  silly,"  said  Elles- 
mere. mysteriously;  "or  she  may  be  turning 
too  sly;  and  I  think  it  were  as  well  your 
ladyship  looked  to  it." 

"Looked  to  what,  Ellesmere ?"  said  the 
lady,  impatiently.  "You  are  strangely  orac- 
ular this  morning.  If  you  know  any  thing 
to  the  prejudice  of  this  young  woman,  I  pray 
you  speak  it  out." 

"I  prejudice!  "  said  Ellsmere;  "I  scorn  to 
prejudice  man,  woman,  or  child,  in  the  way 
of  a  fellow-servant;  only  I  wish  your  lady- 
ship to  look  about  you,  and  use  your  own 
eyes — that  is  all." 

"You  bid  me  use  my  own  eyes,  Ellesmere; 
but  I  suspect,"  answered  the  lady,  "you 
would  be  better  pleased  were  I  contented  to 
see  through  your  spectacles.    I  charge  you 


— and  you  know  I  will  be  obeyed — I  charge 
you  to  tell  me  what  you  know  or  suspect 
about  this  girl,  Deborah  Debbitch." 

"I  see  through  spectacles!"  exclaimed  the 
indignant  Abigail;  "your  ladyship  v,  ill  par- 
don me  in  that,  for  I  never  use  them  unless 
a  pair  that  belonged  to  my  poor  mother, 
which  I  put  on  when  your  ladyship  wants 
your  pinners  curiously  wrought.  No  woman 
above  sixteen  ever  did.  white-seam  without 
barnacles.  And  then  as  to  suspecting,  I  sus- 
pect nothing;  for  as  your  ladyship  hath  taken 
Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch  from  under  my 
hand,  to  be  sure  it  is  neither  bread  nor  but- 
ter of  mine.  Only"  (here  she  began  to  speak 
with  her  lips  shut,  so  as  scarce  to  permit  a 
sound  to  issue,  and  mincing  her  words  as  if 
she  pinched  off  the  ends  of  them  before  she 
suffered  them  to  escape), — "only,  madam,  if 
Mistress  Deborah  goes  so  often  of  a  morning 
to  Moultrassie  Holt,  why,  I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  she  should  never  find  the  way 
back  again." 

"Once  more,  what  do  you  mean,  Elles- 
mere ?  You  were  wont  to  have  some  sense 
— let  me  know  distinctly  what  the  mat- 
ter is." 

"Only,  madam,"  pursued  the  Abigail, 
"that  since  Bridgenorth  came  back  from 
Chesterfield,  and  saw  you  at  the  Castle  Hall, 
Mistress  Deborah  has  been  pleased  to  carry 
the  children  every  morning  to  that  place;  and 
it  has  so  happened  that  she  has  often  met 
the  Major,  as  they  call  him,  there  in  his 
walks;  for  he  can  walk  about  now  like  other 
folks;  and  I  warrant  you  she  hath  not  been 
the  worse  of  the  meeting— one  way  at  least, 
for  she  hath  bought  a  new  hood  might  serve 
yourself,  madam ;  but  whether  she  hath 
had  anything  in  hand  besides  a  piece 
of  money,  no  doubt  your  ladyship  is  best 
judge." 

Lady  Peveril,  who  readily  adopted  the 
more  good-natured  construction  of  the  gov- 
ernante's  motives,  could  not  help  laugh- 
ing at  the  idea  of  a  man  of  Bridgenorth's 
precise  appearance,  strict  principles,  and  re- 
served habits,  being  suspected  of  a  design  of 
gallantry;  and  readily  concluded,  that  Mis- 
tress Deborah  had  found  her  advantage  in 
gratifying  his  parental  affection  by  a  fre- 
quent sight  of  his  daughter  during  the  few 
days  which  intervened  betwixt  his  first  see- 
ing little  Alice  at  the  Castle,  and  the  events 
which  had  followed.  But  she  was  somewhat 
surprised,  when,  an  hour  after  the  usual 
breakfast  hour,  during  which  neither  the 
child  nor  Mistress  Deborah  appeared,  Major 
Bridgenorth's  only  man-servant  arrived  at 
the  Castle  on  horseback,  dressed  as  for  a 
journey;  and  having  delivered  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  herself,  and  another  to  Mistress 
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Ellesmere,  rode  away  without  waiting  any 
answer. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  remark- 
able in  this,  had  any  other  person  been  con- 
cerned; but  Major  Bridgenorth  was  so  very 
quiet  and  orderly  in  all  his  proceedings — so 
little  liable  to  act  hastily  or  by  impulse,  that 
the  least  appearance  of  bustle  where  he  was 
concerned  excited  surprise  and  curiosity. 

Lady  Peveril  broke  her  letter  hastily  open, 
and  found  that  it  contained  the  following 
lines: — ■ 

uFor  the  Hand*  of  the  Honorable  and 
Honored  Lady  Peveril — These: 

"Madam — Please  it  your  Ladyship. 

"I  write  more  to  excuse  myself  to  your 
ladyship,  than  to  accuse  either  you  or  others, 
in  respect  that  I  am  sensible  it  becomes  our 
frail  nature  better  to  confess  our  own  imper- 
fections, than  to  complain  of  those  of  others. 
Neither  do  I  mean  to  speak  ox  past  times, 
particularly  in  respect  of  your  worthy  lady- 
ship, being  sensible  that  if  I  have  served  you 
in  that  period  when  our  Israel  might  be 
called  triumphant,  you  have  more  than 
requited  me,  in  giving  to  my  arms  a  child 
redeemed,  as  it  were,  from  the  vale  of  the 
shadow  of  death.  And  therefore,  as  I  heart- 
ily forgive  to  your  ladyship  the  unkind  and 
violent  measure  which  you  dealt  to  me  at 
our  last  meeting  (seeing  that  the  woman 
who  was  the  cause  of  strife  is  accounted  one 
of  your  kindred  people),  I  do  entreat  you,  in 
like  manner,  to  pardon  my  enticing  away 
from  your  service  the  young  woman  called 
Deborah  Debbitch,  whose  nurture,  in- 
structed as  she  hath  been  under  your  lady- 
ship's direction,  is,  it  may  be,  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  my  dearest  child.  I  had 
purposed,  madam,  with  your  gracious  per- 
mission, that  Alice  should  have  remained  at 
Martindale  Castle,  under  your  kind  charge, 
until  she  could  so  far  discern  betwixt  good 
and  evil,  that  it  should  be  matter  of  con- 
science to  teach  her  the  way  in  which  she 
should  go.  For  it  is  not  unknown  to  your 
ladyship,  and  in  no  way  do  I  speak  it  re- 
proachfully, but  rather  sorrowfully,  that  a 
person  so  excellently  gifted  as  yourself — I 
mean  touching  natural  qualities — has  not  yet 
received  that  true  light,  which  is  a  lamp  to 
the  paths,  but  are  contented  to  stumble  in 
darkness,  and  among  the  graves  of  dead 
men.  It  has  been  my  prayer  in  the  watches 
of  the  night,  that  3rour  ladyship  should  cease 
from  the  doctrine  which  causeth  to  err;  but 
I  grieve  to  say,  that  our  candlestick  being 
about  to  be  removed,  the  land  will  most 
likely  be  involved  in  deeper  darkness  than 
ever;  and  the  return  of  the  King,  to  which  I 


and  many  looked  forward  as  a  manifestation 
of  divine  favor,  seems  to  prove  little  else 
than  a  permitted  triumph  of  the  Prince  of 
the  Air,  who  setteth  about  to  restore  Ids 
Vanity-fair  of  bishops,  deans,  and  such  like, 
extruding  the  peaceful  ministers  of  the  word, 
whose  labors  have  proved  faithful  to  many 
hungry  souls.  So,  hearing  from  a  sure 
hand,  that  commission  has  gone  forth  to  re- 
store these  dumb  dogs,  the  followers  of  Laud 
and  of  Williams,  who  were  cast  forth  by  the 
late  Parliament,  and  that  an  Act  of  Confor- 
mity, or  rather  of  deformity,  of  worship,  was 
to  be  expected,  it  is  my  purpose  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  to  seek  some  corner 
where  I  may  dwell  in  peace,  and  enjoy  lib- 
erty of  conscience.  For  who  would  abide  in 
the  Sanctuary,  after  the  carved  work  thereof 
is  broken  down,  and  when  it  hath  been 
made  a  place  for  owls,  and  satyrs  of  the 
wilderness? — And  herein  I  blame  myself, 
madam,  that  I  went  in  the  singleness  of  my 
heart  too  readily  into  that  carousing  in  the 
house  of  feasting,  wherein  my  love  of  union, 
and  my  desire  to  show  respect  to  your  lady- 
ship, were  made  a  snare  to  me.  But  I  trust 
it  will  be  an  atonement,  that  I  am  now  about 
to  absent  myself  from  the  place  of  my  birth, 
I  and  the  house  of  my  fathers,  as  well  as  from 
[  the  place  which  holdeth  the  dust  of  those 
1  pledges  of  my  affection.  I  have  also  to  re- 
member, that  in  this  land  my  honor  (after 
the  worldly  estimation)  hath  been  abated, 
and  my  utility  circumscribed,  by  your  hus- 
band, Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril;  and  that  without 
any  chance  of  my  obtaining  reparation  at  his 
hand,  whereby  I  may  say  the  hand  of  a  kins- 
man was  lifted  up  against  my  credit  and  my 
life.  These  things  are  bitter  to  the  taste  of  the 
old  Adam ;  wherefore,  to  prevent  farther  bick- 
erings, and,  it  may  be,  bloodshed,  it  is  better 
that  I  leave  this  land  for  a  time.  The  affairs 
which  remain  to  be  settled  between  Sir  Geof- 
frey and  myself,  I  shall  place  in  the  hand 
of  the  righteous  Master  Joachim  Win-the- 
Fight,  an  attorney  in  Chester,  who  will  ar- 
range them  with  such  attention  to  Sir  Geof- 
frey's convenience,  as  justice,  and  the  due 
exercise  of  the  law,  will  permit;  for,  as  I 
trust  I  shall  have  grace  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  the  weapons  of  carnal  warfare 
the  instruments  of  my  revenge,  so  I  scom  to 
effect  it  through  the  means  of  Mammon. 
Wishing,  madam,  that  the  Lord  may  grant 
you  every  blessing,  and,  in  especial,  that 
which  is  over  all  others,  namely,  the  true 
knowledge  of  His  way, 
"I  remain, 
"  Your  devoted  servant  to  command, 
"RAi.rn  Bridgenorth. 

"  Written  at  MovUrosfit  Sal.  thi*  truth 
day  of  July  1600." 
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So  soon  as  Lady  Peveril  had  perused  this 
long  and  singular  homily,  in  which  it  seemed 
to  her  that  her  neighbor  showed  more  spirit 
of  religious  fanaticism  than  she  Could  have 
supposed  him  possessed  of,  she  looked  up 
and  beheld  Ellesmere, — with  ;i  countenance 
in  which  mortification,  and  an  affected  air 
of  contempt,  seemed  to  struggle  together, — 
who,  tired  with  watching  the  expression  of 
her  mistress's  countenance,  applied  for  con- 
tinuation of  her  suspicions  in  plain  terms. 

"1  suppose,  madam,"  said  the  waiting- 
woman,  "the  fanatic  fool  intends  to  many 
the  wench  ?  They  say  he  goes  to  shift  the 
country.  Truly  it's  time,  indeed;  for,  be- 
sides that  the  whole  neighborhood  would 
Laugh  him  to  scorn,  i  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Lance  Outram,  the  keeper,  gave 
him  a  buck's  head  to  bear;  for  that  is  all  in 
t  he  way  of  his  office. " 

"There  is  no  great  occasion  for  your  spite 
at  present,  Ellesmere,"  replied  her  lady. 
"My  letter  says  nothing  of  marriage;  but  it 
would  appearthat  Master  Bridgenorth.  being 
to  leave  this  country,  has  engaged  Deborah 
to  take  care  of  his  child;  and  I  am  sure  I 
am  heartily  glad  of  it  for  the  infant's  sake." 

"  And  I  am  glad  of  it  for  my  own,"  said 
Ellesmere;  "and  indeed,  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  house. — And  your  ladyship  thinks  she 
is  not  like  to  be  married  to  him  ?  Troth,  I 
could  never  see  how  he  should  be  such  an 
idiot;  but  perhaps  she  is  going  to  do  worse; 
for  she  speaks  here  of  coming  to  high  pre- 
ferment, and  that  scarce  comes  by  honest  ser- 
vitude now-a-days;  then  she  writes  me  about 
sending  her  things,  as  if  I  were  mistress  of 
th3  wardrobe  to  her  ladyship — ay.  and  rec- 
ommends Master  Julian  to  the  care  of  my 
age  and  experience,  forsooth,  as  if  she  needed 
to  recommend  the  dear  little  jewel  to  me; 
and  then,  to  speak  of  my  age — But  I  will 
bundle  away  her  rags  to  the  Hall,  with  a 
witness!" 

"Do  it  with  all  civility,"  said  the  lady, 
"and  let  Whitaker  send  her  the  wages  for 
which  she  has  served,  and  a  broad-piece  over 
and  above;  for  though  a  light-headed  young 
woman,  she  was  kind  to  the  children." 

"I  know  wdio  is  kind  to  their  servants, 
madam,  and  would  spoil  the  best  ever  pinned 
a  gown." 

"  I  spoiled  a  good  one,  Ellesmere,  when  I 
spoiled  thee,"  said  the  lady;  "but  tell  Mrs. 
Deborah  to  kiss  the  little  Alice  for  me,  and 
to  offer  my  good  wishes  to  Major  Bridge- 
north,  for  his  temporal  and  future  happi- 
ness." 

She  permitted  no  observation  or  reply,  but 
dismissed  her  attendant,  without  entering 
into  farther  particulars. 

When  Ellesmere  had  withdrawn.  Lady 


lVvcrd  began  to  reflect,  with  much  feeling 
of  compassion,  on  the  letter  of  Major  Bridge- 
north;  a  person  in  whom  there  were  cer- 
tainly many  excellent  qualities,  but  whom  a 
scries  of  domestic  misfortunes  and  the  in- 
creasing gloom  of  a  sincere,  yet  stern  feeling 
of  devotion,  rendered  lonely  and  unhappy; 
and  she  had  more  than  one  anxious  thought 
for  the  happiness  of  the  little  Alice,  brought 
up,  as  she  was  likely  to  be,  under  such  a 
father.  Still  the  removal  of  Bridgenorth 
was,  on  the  whole,  a  desirable  event;  for 
while  he  remained  at  the  Hall,  it  was  but  too 
likely  that  some  accidental  collision  with  Sir 
Geoffrey  might  give  rise  to  a  rencontre  be- 
twixt them,  more  fatal  than  the  last  had 
been. 

In  the  meanwhile,  she  could  not  help  ox- 
pressing  to  Doctor  Dummerar  her  surprise 
and  sorrow,  that  all  which  she  had  done  and 
attempted,  to  establish  peace  and  unanimity 
j  betwixt  the  contending  factions,  had  been 
perversely  fated  to  turn  out  the  very  reverse 
of  what  she  had  aimed  at. 

"But  for  my  unhappy  invitation,"  she 
said,  "  Bridgenorth  would  not  have  been  at 
the  Castle  on  the  morning  which  succeeded 
the  feast,  would  not  have  seen  the  Countess, 
and  would  not  have  incurred  the  resentment 
I  and  opposition  of  my  husband.  And  but  for 
the  King's  return,  an  event  which  was  so 
anxiously  expected  as  the  termination  of  all 
our  calamities,  neither  the  noble  lady  nor 
ourselves  had  been  engaged  in  this  new  path 
of  difficulty  and  danger." 

"Honored  madam,"  said  Doctor  Dum- 
merar, "were  the  affairs  of  this  world  to  be 
guided  implicitly  by  human  wisdom,  or  were 
they  uniformly  to  fall  out  according  to  the 
conjectures  of  human  foresight,  events  would 
no  longer  be  under  the  domination  of  that 
time  and  chance,  which  happen  unto  all 
men,  since  we  should,  in  the  one  case,  work 
out  out  own  purposes  to  a  certainty,  by  our 
own  skill,  and  in  the  other,  regulate  our 
conduct  according  to  the  views  of  un- 
erring prescience.  But  man  is,  while  in 
this  vale  of  tears,  like  an  un  instructed  bow- 
ler, so  to  speak,  who  thinks  to  attain  the 
jack,  by  delivering  his  bowl  straight  forward 
upon  it,  being  ignorant  that  there  is  a  con- 
cealed bias  within  the  spheroid,  which  will 
make  it,  in  all  probability,  swerve  away  and 
lose  the  cast." 

Having  spoken  this  with  a  sententious  air, 
the  Doctor  took  his  shovel-shaped  hat,  and 
went  down  to  the  Castle  green  to  conclude  a 
match  of  bowls  with  Whitaker,  which  had 
probably  suggested  this  notable  illustration 
of  the  uncertain  course  of  human  events. 

Two  days  afterwards.  Sir  Geoffrey  arrived. 
He  had  waited  at  Vale-Royal  till  he  heard  of 
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the  Countess's  being  safely  embarked  for 
Man,  and  then  had  posted  homeward  to  his 
Castle  and  Dame  Margaret.  On  his  way, 
he  learned  from  some  of  his  attendants  the 
mode  in  which  his  lady  had  conducted  the 
entertainment  which  she  had  given  to  the 
neighborhood  at  his  order;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  deference  he  usually  showed  in 
eases  where  Lady  Peveril  was  concerned,  he 
heard  of  her  liberality  towards  the  Presbyte- 
rian party  with  great  indignation. 

"I  could  have  admitted  Bridgenorth,"  he 
said,  "for  he  always  bore  him  in  neighborly 
and  kindly  fashion  till  this  last  career — I 
could  have  endured  him  so  he  would  have 
drunk  the  King's  health,  like  a  true  man — 
but  to  bring  that  snuffling  scoundrel  Sols- 
grace,  with  all  his  beggarly,  long-eared  con- 
gregation, to  hold  a  conventicle  in  my 
father's  house — to  let  them  domineer  it  as 
they  listed — why.  I  would  not  have  permit- 
ted them  such  liberty,  when  they  held  their 
head  the  highest !  They  never,  in  the  worst 
of  times,  found  anyway  into  Martindale  Cas- 
tle but  what  Noll's  cannon  made  for  them; 
and  that  they  should  come  and  cant  there, ; 
when  good  King  Charles  is  returned — By  myj 
hand,  Dame  Margaret  shall  hear  of  it !  " 

But,  notwithstanding  these  ireful  resolu-1 
tions,  resentment  altogether  subsided  in  the 
honest  Knight's  breast,  when  he  saw  the 
fair  features  of  his  lady  lightened  with  affec- 
tionate joy  at  his  return  in  safety.  As  he 
took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  he  for- 
gave her  ere  he  mentioned  her  offence. 

"Thou  hast  played  the  knave  with  me, 
Meg,"  he  paid,  shaking  his  head,  and  smiling 
at  the  same  time,  "and  thou  knowest  in  what 
manner;  but  I  think  thou  art  true  church- 
woman,  and  didst  only  act  from  some  silly 
womanish  fancy  of  keeping  fair  with  these 
roguish  Roundheads.  But  let  me  have  no 
more  of  this.  I  had  rather  Martindale  Cas- 
tle were  again  rent  by  their  bullets,  than  re- 
ceive any  of  the  knaves  in  the  way  of  friend- 
ship— I  always  except  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of 
the  Hall,  if  he  should  come  to  his  senses 
again." 

Lady  Peveril  was  here  under  the  necessity 
of  explaining  what  she  had  heard  of  Master 
Bridgenorth — the  disappearance  of  the  gov- 
ernante  with  his  daughter,  and  placed 
Bridgenorth 's  letter  in  his  hand.  Sir  Geof- 
frey shook  his  head  at  first,  and  then  laughed 
extremely,  at  the  idea  that  there  was  some 
little  love-intrigue  between  Bridgenorth  and 
Mistress  Deborah. 

"It  is  the  true  end  of  a  dissenter."  he 
said,  "to  marry  his  own  maid-servant,  or 
some  other  person's.  Deborah  is  a  good 
likely  wench,  and  on  the  merrier  side  of 
thirty,  as  1  should  think." 


"Nay,  nay,"  said  the  Lady  Peveril,  "you 
are  as  uncharitable  as  Ellesmere — I  believe  it 
but  to  be  affection  to  his  child." 

"  Pshaw  !  pshaw  ! "  answered  the  Knight, 
"women  are  eternally  thinking  of  children; 
but  among  men,  dame,  many  one  caresses 
the  infant  that  he  may  kiss  the  child's-maid ; 
and  where's  the  wonder  or  the  harm  either, 
if  Bridgenorth  should  marry  the  wench  ? 
Her  father  is  a  substantial  yeoman;  his  fam- 
ily has  had  the  same  farm  since  Bosworth- 
field — as  good  a  pedigree  as  that  of  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Chesterfield  brewer,  I  trow, 
j  But  let  us  hear  what  he  says  for  himself — I 
!  shall  spell  it  out  if  there  is  any  roguery  in 
[  the  letter  about  love  and  liking,  though  it 
j  might  escape  your  innocence,  Dame  Mar- 
garet. " 

The  knight  of  the  Peak  began  to  peruse 
the  letter  accordingly,  but  was  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  peculiar  language  in  which  it 
was  couched.  "  What  he  means  by  mov- 
ing of  candlesticks,  and  breaking  down 
of  carved  work  in  the  church,  1  cannot 
guess;  unless  he  means  to  bring  back  the 
large  silver  candlesticks  which  my  grand- 
sire  gave  to  be  placed  on  the  altar  at 
Martaindale-Monltrassie  ;  and  Avhich  his 
crop-eared  friends,  like  sacrilegious  villains 
as  they  are,  stole  and  melted  down.  And 
in  like  manner,  the  only  breaking  I  know 
of,  was  when  they  pulled  down  the  rails 
of  the  communion  table  (for  which  some  of 
their  lingers  are  hot  enough  by  this  time), 
and  when  the  brass  ornaments  were  torn 
down  from  the  Peveril  monuments  ;  and  that 
was  breaking  and  removing  with  a  ven- 
geance. However,  dame,  the  upshot  is, 
that  poor  Bridgenorth  is  going  to  leave  the 
neighborhood.  I  am  truly  sorry  for  it, 
though  I  never  saw  him  oftener  than  once 
a-day,  and  never  spoke  to  him  above  two 
words.  But  I  see  how  it  is — that  little  shake 
by  the  shoulder  sticks  in  his  stomach;  and 
yet,  Meg,  I  did  but  lift  him  out  of  the  saddle 
as  I  might  have  lifted  thee  into  it,  Margaret 
— I  was  careful  not  to  hurt  him;  and  1  did 
not  think  him  so  tender  in  point  of  honor 
as  to  mind  such  a  thing  much;  but  I  see 
plainly  where  his  sore  lies;  and  I  warrant 
you  1  will  manage  that  he  stays  at  the  Hall, 
and  that  you  get  back  Julian's  little  com- 
panion. Faith,  I  am  sorry  myself  at  the 
thought  of  losing  the  baby,  and  of  having 
to  choose  another  ride  when  it  is  not  hunt- 
ing weather,  than  round  by  the  Hall,  with  a 
word  at  the  window." 

"I  should  be  very  glad,  Sir  Geoffrey," 
said  Lady  Peveril,  "that  you  could  come  to 
a  reconciliation  with  this  worthy  man.  for 
such  I  must  hold  Master  Bridgenorth  to 
be." 
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?  But  for  his  dissenting  principles,  as  good 
a  aeighbor  as  ever  lived,1'  said  Sir  Gootl'rey. 

"But  1  scarce  see,"  continued  the  lady, 
"any  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  conclu- 
sion so  desirable." 

"Tush,  dame,"  answered  the  knight, 
"thou  knowest  little  of  such  matters.  1 
know  the  foot  he  halts  upon,  and  you  shall 
see  liiin  go  as  sound  as  ever." 

Lady  reveril  had,  from  her  sincere  affec- 
tion and  sound  sense,  as  good  a  right  to 
claim  the  full  confidence  of  her  husband,  as 
any  woman  in  Derbyshire;  and,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  confess  the  truth,  she  had  more 
anxiety  to  know  his  purpose  than  her  sense 
of  their  mutual  and  separate  duties  permitted 
her  in  general  to  entertain.  She  could  not 
imagine  what  mode  of  reconciliation  with 
his  neighbor,.  Sir  Geoffery  (no  very  acute 
judge  of  mankind  or  their  peculiarities)  could 
have  devised,  which  might  not  be  disclosed 
to  her;  and  she  felt  some  secret  anxiety  lest 
the  means  resorted  to  might  be  so  ill  chosen 
as  in  render  the  breach  rather  wider.  But 
Sir  Geoffrey  would  give  no  opening  for  farther 
inquiry.  He  had  been  long  enough  colonel 
of  a  regiment  abroad,  to  value  himself  on 
the  right  of  absolute  command  at  home;  and 
to  all  the  hints  which  his  lady's  ingenuity 
could  devise  and  throw  out,  he  only  answered, 
"  Patience,  Dame  Margaret,  patience.  This 
is  no  case  for  thy  handling.  Thou  shalt 
know  enough  on't  by  and  by,  dame. — Go, 
look  to  Julian.  Will  the  hoy  never  have 
done  crying  for  lack  of  that  little  sprout  of  a 
Koundhead  ?  But  we  will  have  little  Alice 
back  with  us  in  two  or  three  days,  and  all 
will  bo  well  again." 

As  the  good  Knight  spoke  these  words,  a 
post  winded  his  horn  in  the  court,  and  a 
large  packet  was  brought  in,  addressed  to  the 
worshipful  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  Justice  of 
the  Peace,  and  so  forth;  for  he  had  been 
placed  in  authority  as  soon  as  the  King's 
Restoration  was  put  upon  a  settled  basis. 
Upon  opening  the  packet,  which  he  did 
with  no  small  feeling  of  importance,  he 
found  that  it  contained  the  warrant  which 
he  had  solicited  for  replacing  Doctor  Dum- 
merar  in  the  parish  from  which  he  had  been 
forcibly  ejected  during  the  usurpation.* 

Few  incidents  could  have  given  more  de- 
light to  Sir  Geoffrey.  He  could  forgive  a 
stout  able-bodied  sectary  or -nonconformist, 
who  enforced  his  doctrines  in  the  field  by 
downright  blows  on  the  casques  and  cui- 
rasses of  himself  and  other  Cavaliers.  But 
he  remembered  with  most  vindictive  accu- 
racy, the  triumphant  entrance  of  Hugh 
Peters  through  the  breach  of  his  Castle;  and 
for  his  sake,  without  nicely  distinguishing 

*  Note  F.   Ejection  of  Presbrterian  Clergy. 


betwixt  sects  or  their  teachers,  he  held  all 
who  mounted  a  pulpit  without  warrant  from 
the  Church  of  England — perhaps  he  might 
also  in  private  except  that  of  Rome — to  be 
disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity — seduc- 
ers of  the  congregation  from  their  lawful 
preachers — instigators  of  the  late  Civil  Wai 
— and  men  well  disposed  to  risk  the  fate  of 
a  new  one. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  besides  gratify- 
ing his  dislike  to  Solsgrace,  he  saw  mu<  h 
satisfaction  in  the  task  of  replacing  his 
old  friend  and  associate  in  sport  and  in 
danger,  the  worthy  Doctor  Dummerar,  in 
his  legitimate  rights,  and  in  the  ease  and 
comforts  of  his  vicarage.  He  communi- 
cated the  contents  of  the  packet,  with  great 
triumph,  to  the  lady,  who  now  perceived 
the  sense  of  the  mysterious  paragraph  in 
Major  Bridgenorth's  letter,  concerning 
the  removal  of  the  candlestick,  and  the 
extinction  of  light  and  doctrine  in  the  land. 
She  pointed  this  out  to  Sir  Geoffrey,  and  en- 
deavored to  persuade  him  that  a  door  was 
now  opened  to  reconciliation  with  his  neigh- 
bor, by  executing  the  commission  which  lie 
had  received  in  an  easy  and  moderate  man- 
ner, after  due  delay,  and  with  all  respect 
to  the  feelings  both  of  Solsgrace  and  his 
congregation,  which  circumstances  permitted 
of.  This,  the  lady  argued,  would  be  doing 
no  injury  whatever  to  Doctor  Dummerar; — 
nay,  might  be  the  means  of  reconciling  many 
to  his  ministry,  who  might  otherwise  be  dis- 
gusted with  it  for  ever,  by  the  premature  ex- 
pulsion of  a  favorite  preacher. 

There  was  much  wisdom,  as  well  as  mod- 
eration, in  this  advice;  and,  at  another  time, 
Sir  Geoffrey  would  have  had  sense  enough 
to  have  adopted  it.  But  who  can  act  com- 
!  posedly  or  prudently  in  the  hour  of  triumph  ? 
The  ejection  of  Mr.  Solsgrace  was  so  hastily 
executed,  as  to  give  it  some  appearance  of 
persecution;  though,  more  justly  considered, 
it  was  the  restoring  of  his  predecessor  to  his 
legal  rights.  Solsgrace  himself  seemed  to  be 
desirous  to  make  his  sufferings  as  manifest  as 
possible.  He  held  out  to  the  last;  and  on 
the  Sabbath  after  he  had  received  intimation 
of  his  ejection,  attempted  to  make  his  way 
to  the  pulpit,  as  usual,  supported  by  Master 
Bridgenorth's  attorney,  Win-the-Fight,  and 
a  few  zealous  followers. 

Just  as  their  party  came  into  the  church- 
yard on  the  one  side.  Doctor  Drummeiur, 
dressed  in  full  pontificals,  in  a  sort  of  tri- 
umphal procession,  accompanied  by  Peveril 
of  the  Peak,  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  and 
other  Cavaliers  of  distinction,  entered  at  the 
other. 

To  prevent  an  actual  struggle  in  the 
church,  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to  pre- 
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vent  the  farther  approach  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian minister,  which  was  effected  without 
farther  damage  than  a  broken  head ,  inflicted 
by  Poger  Paine,  the  drunken  innkeeper  of 
the  Peveril  Arms,  upon  the  Presbyterian 
attorney  of  Chesterfield. 

Unsubdued  in  spirit,  though  compelled  to 
retreat  by  superior  force,  the  undaunted 
Mr.  Solsgrave  retired  to  the  vicarage;  where, 
under  some  legal  pretext  which  had  been 
started  by  Mr.  Win-the-Fight  (in  that  day 
unaptly  named),  he  attempted  to  maintain 
himself — bolted  gates — barred  windows — 
and,  as  report  said  (though  falsely),  made 
provision  of  firearms  to  resist  the  officers. 
A  scene  of  clamor  and  scandal  accordingly 
took  place,  which  being  reported  to  Sir 
Geoffrey,  he  came  in  person,  with  some  of 
his  attendants  carrying  arms — forced  the 
outer-gate  and  inner-doors  of  the  house;  and 
proceeding  to  the  study,  found  no  other  gar- 
rison save  the  Presbyterian  parson,  with  the 
attorney,  who  gave  up  possession  of  the  pre- 
mises, after  making  protestation  against  the 
violence  that  had  been  used. 

The  rabble  of  the  village  being  by  this 
time  all  in  motion,  Sir  Geoffrey,  both  in  pru- 
dence and  good-nature,  saw  the  propriety  of 
escorting  his  prisoners,  for  so  they  might  be 
termed,  safely  through  the  tumult;  and  ac- 
cordingly conveyed  them  in  person,  through 
much  noise  and  clamor,  as  far  as  the  avenue 
of  Moultrassie  Hall,  which  they  chose  for 
the  place  of  their  retreat. 

But  the  absence  of  Sir  Geoffrey  gave  the 
rein  to  some  disorders,  which,  if  present, 
he  would  assuredly  have  restrained.  Some 
of  the  minister's  books  were  torn  and  flung 
about  as  treasonable  and  seditious  trash,  by 
the  zealous  parish -officers  or  their  assistants. 
A  quantity  of  his  ale  was  drunk  up  in  healths 
to  the  King  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak.  And, 
finally,  the  boys,  who  bore  the  ex-parson  no 
good  will  for  his  tyrannical  interference  with 
their  games  at  skittles,  foot-ball,  and  so 
forth,  and,  moreover,  remembered  the  un- 
merciful length  of  his  sermons,  dressed  up 
an  effigy  with  his  Geneva  gown  and  band, 
and  his  steeple-crowned  hat,  which  they 
paraded  through  the  village,  and  burned  on 
the  spot  whilom  occupied  by  a  stately  May- 
pole, which  Solsgrace  had  formerly  hewed 
down  with  his  own  reverend  hands. 

Sir  Geoffrey  was  vexed  at  all  this,  and  sent 
to  Mr.  Solsgrace,  offering  satisfaction  for 
the  goods  which  he  had  lost;  but  the  Calvin- 
istical  divine  replied,  "From  a  thread  to  a 
shoe-latchet,  I  will  not  take  any  thing  that 
is  thine.  Let  the  shame  of  the  work  of  thy 
hands  abide  with  thee." 

Considerable  scandal,  indeed,  arose  against 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  as  having  proceeded 


with  indecent  severity  and  haste  upon  this 
occasion;  and  rumor  took  care  to  make  the 
usual  additions  to  the  reality.  It  was  cur- 
rently reported,  that  the  desperate  Cavalier, 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  had  fallen  on  a  Presby- 
terian congregation,  while  engaged  in  the 
peaceable  exercise  of  religion,  with  a  band 
of  armed  men — had  slain  some,  desperately 
wounded  many  more,  and  finally  pursued 
the  preacher  to  his  vicarage,  which  he  burn- 
ed to  the  ground.  Some  alleged  the  clergy- 
man had  perished  in  the  flames;  and  the  most 
mitigated  report  bore,  that  he  had  only  been 
able  to  escape  by  disposing  his  gown,  cap, 
and  band,  near  a  window,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deceive  them  with  the  idea  of  his  per- 
son being  still  surrounded  by  flames,  while 
he  himself  fled  by  the  back  part  of  the  house. 
And  although  few  people  believed  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  atrocities  thus  imputed  to  our 
honest  Cavalier,  yet  still  enough  of  obloquy 
attached  to  him  to  infer  very  serious  conse- 
quences, as  the  reader  will  learn  at  a  future 
period  of  our  history. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 


Bessim  — 'Tisa  challenge,  sir,  is  it  not  ? 
Gentleman.— Tis  an  inviting  to  the-  field. 

King  and  No  Kino. 


For  a  day  or  two  after  this  forcible  expul- 
sion from  the  vicarage,  Mr.  Solsgrace  con- 
tinued his  residence  at  Moultrassie  Hall, 
where  the  natural  melancholy  attendant  on 
his  situation  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  owner 
of  the  mansion.  In  the  morning,  the  ejected 
divine  made  excursions  to  different  families 
in  the  neighborhood,  to  whom  his  ministry 
had  been  acceptable  in  the  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, and  from  whose  grateful  recollections 
of  that  period  he  now  found  sympathy  and 
consolation.  He  did  not  require  to  be  con- 
doled with,  because  he  was  deprived  of  an 
easy  and  competent  maintenance,  and  thrust 
out  upon  the  common  of  life,  after  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  he  would  be  no  longer  lia- 
ble to  such  mutations  of  fortune.  The  piety 
of  Mr.  Solsgrace  was  sincere:  and  if  he  had 
many  of  the  uncharitable  prejudices  against 
other  sects,  which  polemical  controversy  had 
generated,  and  the  Civil  War  brought  to  a 
bead,  he  had  also  that  deep  sense  of  duty, 
by  which  enthusiasm  is  so  often  dignified, 
and  held  his  very  life  little,  if  called  upon  to 
lay  it  down  in  attestation  of  the  doctrines  m 
which  he  believed.  But  he  was  soon  to  pre- 
pare for  leaving  the  district,  which  Heaven, 
he  conceived,  had  assigned  to  him  as  his 
corner  of  the  vineyard;  he  was  to  abandon 
hi.-;  (lock  to  the  wolf — was  to  forsake  those 
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with  whom  he  had  held  sweet  council  in  re- 
ligious communion — was  to  leave  the  recent- 
ly converted  to  relapse  into  false  doctrines, 
and  forsake  the  wavering,  whom  his  contin- 
ued cares  might  have  directed  into  the  right 
path, — these  were  of  themselves  deep  causes 
of  sorrow,  and  wore  aggravated,  doubtless, 
by  t  hose  natural  feelings  with  which  all  men, 
especially  those  whose  duties  or  habits  have 
confined  them  to  a  limited  circle,  regard  the 
separation  from  wonted  scenes,  and  their  ac- 
customed haunts  of  solitary  musing,  or 
tocial  intercourse. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  plan  of  placing  Mr. 
Solsgrace  at  the  head  of  a  non-conforming 
congregation  in  his  present  parish,  which  his 
followers  would  have  readily  consented  to  en- 
dow with  a  sufficient  revenue.  But  although 
the  act  for  universal  conformity  was  not  yet 
passed,  such  a  measure  was  understood  to 
be  impending,  and  there  existed  a  general 
opinion  among  the  Presbyterians,  that  in  no 
hands  was  it  likely  to  be  more  strictly  en- 
forced, than  in  those  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 
Solsgrace  himself  considered  not  only  his 
personal  danger  as  being  considerable, — for, 
assuming  perhaps  more  consequence  than 
was  actually  attached  to  him  or  his  produc- 
tion-, he  conceived  the  honest  Knight  to  be 
his  mortal  and  determined  enemy, — but  he 
al  so  conceived  that  he  should  serve  the  cause 
of  his  church  by  absenting  himself  from 
Derbyshire. 

" Less  known  pastors,"  he  said,  "though 
perhaps  more  worthy  of  the  name,  may  be 
permitted  to  assemble  the  scattered  flocks 
in  caverns  or  in  secret  wilds,  and  to  them 
shall  the  gleaning  of  the  grapes  of  Ephraim 
be  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abiezer.  But 
!.  that  have  so  often  carried  the  banner 
forth  against  the  mighty — I,  whose  tongue 
hath  testified,  morning  and  evening,  like  the 
watchman  upon  the  tower,  against  Popery, 
Prelacy,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  Peak — for  me 
to  abide  here  were  but  to  bring  the  sword 
of  bloody  vengeance  amongst  you,  that  the 
shepherd  might  be  smitten,  and  the  sheep 
scattered.  The  shedders  of  blood  have  al- 
ready assailed  me,  even  within  that  ground 
which  they  themselves  call  consecrated;  and 
yourselves  have  been  the  scalp  of  the  right- 
eous broken,  as  he  defended  my  cause. 
Therefore,  I  will  put  on  my  sandals,  and  gird 
my  loins,  and  depart  to  a  far  country,  and 
there  do  as  my  duty  shall  call  upon  me, 
whether  it  be  to  act  or  to  suffer — to  bear  tes- 
timony at  the  stake  or  in  the  pulpit." 

Such  were  the  sentiments  which  Mr.  Sols- 
grace expressed  to  his  desponding  friends, 
and  which  he  expatiated  upon  at  more  length 
with  Major  Bridgenorth;  not  failing,  with 
friendly  zeal,  to  rebuke  the  haste  which  the 


latter  had  shown  to  thrust  out  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  the  Amalekite  woman,  whereby 
he  reminded  him,  "lie  had  been  rendi  rid 
her  slave  and  bondsman,  for  a  season,  like 
Samson,  betrayed  by  Delilah,  and  might 
have  remained  longer  in  the  house  of  Dagon, 
had  not  Heaven  pointed  to  him  awayoui 
of  the  snare.  Also,  it  sprung  originally 
from  the  Major's  going  up  to  feast  in  the 
high  place  of  Baal,  that  he  who  was  the 
champion  of  the  truth  was  stricken  down, 
and  put  to  shame  by  the  enemy,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  host." 

These  objurgations  seeming  to  give  some 
offence  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  who  liked,  no 
better  than  any  other  man,  to  hear  of  his 
own  mishaps,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have 
them  imputed  to  his  own  misconduct,  the 
worthy  divine  proceeded  to  take  shame  to 
himself  for  his  own  sinful  compliance  in  that 
matter;  for  to  the  vengeance  justly  due  for 
that  unhappy  dinner  at  Martindale  Castle 
(which  was,  he  said,  a  crying  of  peace  when 
there  was  no  peace,  and  a  dwelling  in  the 
tents  of  sin),  he  imputed  his  ejection  from 
his  living,  with  the  destruction  of  some  of 
his  most  pithy  and  highly-prized  volumes  of 
divinity,  with  the  loss  of  his  cap,  gown,  and 
band,  and  a  double  hogshead  of  choice  Derby 
ale. 

The  mind  of  Major  Bridgenorth  was 
strongly  tinged  with  devotional  feeling, 
which  his  late  misfortunes  had  rendered 
more  deep  and  solemn;  and  it  is  therefore 
no  wonder,  that,  when  he  heard  these  argu- 
ments urged  again  and  again,  by  a  pastor 
whom  he  so  much  respected,  and  who  was 
now  a  confessor  in  the  cause  of  their  joint 
faith,  he  began  to  look  back  with  disap- 
proval on  his  own  conduct,  and  to  suspect 
that  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced 
by  gratitude  towards  Lady  Peveril,  and  by 
her  special  arguments  in  favor  of  a  mutual  • 
and  tolerating  liberality  of  sentiments,  into 
an  action  which  had  a  tendency  to  compro- 
mise his  religious  and  political  principles. 

One  morning,  as  Major  Bridgenorth  had 
wearied  himself  with  several  details  respect- 
ing the  arrangement  of  his  affairs,  he  was 
reposing  in  the  leathern  easy-chair,  beside 
the  latticed  window,  a  posture  which,  by 
natural  association,  recalled  to  him  the  mem- 
ory of  former  times,  and  the  feelings  with 
which  he  was  wont  to  expect  the  recurring 
visit  of  Sir  Geoffrey,  who  brought  him  news 
of  his  child's  welfare, — "Surely,"  he  said, 
thinking,  as  it  were,  aloud,  "there  was  no 
sin  in  the  kindness  with  which  I  then  re- 
garded that  man." 

Solsgrace.  who  was  in  the  apartment,  and 
guessed  what  passed  through  his  friend's 
mind,  acquainted  as  he  was  with  every  point 
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of  his  history,  replied — "When  God  caused  j 
Elijah  to  be  fed  by  ravens,  while  hiding  at 
the  brook  (herith,  we  hear  not  of  his  fond- 
ling the  unclean  birds,  whom,  contrary  to 
their  ravening  nature,  a  miracle  compelled 
to  minister  to  him." 

"It  may  be  so,"  answered  Bridgenorth, 
"vet  the  flap  of  their  wings  must  have  been 
gracious  in  the  ear  of  the  famished  prophet, 
like  the  tread  of  his  horse  in  mine.  The 
ravens,  doubtless,  resumed  their  nature 
when  the  season  was  passed,  and  even  so  it 
has  fared  with  him. — Hark  !"  he  exclaimed, 
starting,  "I  hear  his  horse's  hoof-tramp  even 
now." 

It  was  seldom  that  the  echoes  of  that 
silent  house  and  court-yard  were  awakened 
by  the  trampling  of  horses,  but  such  was 
now  the  case. 

Both  Bridgenorth  and  Solsgrace  were  sur- 
prised at  the  sound,  and  even  disposed  to  an- 
u  sipate  some  farther  oppression  on  the  part 
of  Government,  when  the  Major's  old  ser- 
vant introduced  with  little  ceremony  (for  his 
manners  were  nearly  as  plain  as  his  master's) 
a  tall  gentleman,  on  the  farther  side  of  mid- 
dle life,  whose  vest  and  cloak,  long  hair, 
V  slouched  hat,  and  drooping  feather,  an- 
nounced him  as  a  Cavalier.  He  bowed  for- 
mally, but  courteously,  to  both  gentlemen, 
and  said,  that  he  was  "Sir  Jasper  Cran- 
bourne,  charged  with  an  especial  message  to 
Master  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of  Moultrassie 
Hall,  by  his  honorable  friend  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  and  that  he  requested  to 
know  whether  Master  Bridgenorth  would  be 
pleased  to  receive  his  acquittal  of  commission 
here  or  elsewhere." 

"  Anything  which  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  can  i 
have  to  say  to  me,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth, 
"may  be  told  instantly,    and   before  my 
friend,  from  whom  I  have  no  secrets." 

"The  presence  of  any  other  friend  were, 
instead  of  being  objectionable,  the  thing  in 
the  world  most  to  be  desired,"  said  Sir  Jas- 
per, after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  look- 
ing at  Mr.  Solsgrace;  "but  this  gentleman 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  clergyman." 

"I  am  not  conscious  of  any  secrets,"  an- 
swered Bridgenorth,  "nor  do  I  desire  to  have 
any,  in  which  a  clergyman  is  an  unfitting 
confidant." 

"At  your  pleasure,"  replied  Sir  Jasper. 
"The  confidence,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be 
well  enough  chosen,  for  your  divines  (always 
under  your  favor)  have  proved  no  enemies 
to  such  matters  as  I  am  to  treat  with  you 
upon." 

"Proceed,  sir," answered  Mr.  Bridgenorth, 
gravely,  "and  I  pray  you  to  be  seated,  un- 
less it  is  rather  your  pleasure  to  stand." 

"  I  must,  in  the  first  place,  deliver  myself 


of  my  small  commission."  answered  Sir  Jas- 
per, drawing  himself  up;  "and  it  will  be  af- 
ter I  have  seen  the  reception  thereof,  that  I 
shall  know  whether  1  am.  or  am  not,  to  sit 
down  at  Moultrassie  Hall. — Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril,  Master  Bridgenorth,  hath  carefully 
considered  with  himself  the  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances which  at  present  separate  you  as 
neighbors.  And  he  remembers  many  pas- 
sages in  former  times — I  speak  his  very 
words — which  incline  him  to  do  all  thac  can 
possibly  consist  with  his  honor,  to  wipe  out 
unkindness  between  you;  and  for  this  desir- 
able object,  he  is  willing  to  condescend  in  a 
degree,  which,  as  )rou  could  not  have  expec- 
ted it  will  no  doubt  give  you  great  pleasure 
to  learn." 

"  Allow  me  to  say,  Sir  Jasper,"  said  Bridge- 
north,  "that  this  is  unnecessary.  I  have 
made  no  complaints  of  Sir  Geoffrey — I  have 
required  no  submission  from  him — I  am 
about  to  leave  this  country;  and  what  affairs 
we  may  have  together,  can  be  as  well  settled 
by  others  as  by  ourselves." 

"  In  a  word,"  said  the  divine,  "the  worthy 
Major  Bridgenorth  hath  had  enough  of 
trafficking  with  the  ungodly,  and  will  no 
longer,  on  any  terms,  consort  with  them." 

'  Gentlemen  both,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  with 
imperturbable  politeness,  bowing,  "you  great- 
ly mistake  the  tenor  of  my  commission, 
which  you  will  do  as  well  to  hear  out,  before 
making  any  reply  to  it. — I  think,  Master 
Bridgenorth,  you  cannot  but  remember  your 
letter  to  the  Lady  Peveril,  of  which  I  have 
here  a  rough  copy,  in  which  you  complain 
of  the  hard  measure  which  you  have  re- 
ceived at  Sir  Geoffrey's  hand,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, when  he  pulled  you  from  your  horse 
at  or  near  Hartley-nick.  Now.  Sir  Geoffrey 
thinks  so  well  of  you,  as  to  believe,  that, 
were  it  not  for  the  wide  difference  betwixt 
his  descent  and  rank  and  your  own,  you 
would  have  sought  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
gentleman-like  arbitrament,  as  the  only 
mode  whereby  your  stain  may  be  honorably 
wiped  away.  Wherefore,  in  this  slight  note,  he 
gives  you,  in  his  generosity,  the  offer  of  what 
you,  in  your  modesty  (for  to  nothing  else 
does  he  impute  your  acquiescence),  have 
declined  to  demand  of  him.  And  withal  I 
bring  you  the  measure  of  his  weapon;  and 
when  you  have  accepted  the  cartel  which  I 
now  offer  you,  I  shall  be  ready  to  settle  the 
time,  place  and  other  circumstances  of  your 
meeting." 

"And  I,"  said  Solsgrace.  with  a  solemn 
voice,  "should  the  Author  of  Evil  tempt  my 
friend  to  accept  of  so  bloodthirsty  a  proposal, 
Avould  be  the  first  to  pronounce  against  him 
sentence  of  the  greater  excommunication." 

"  It  is  not  you  whom  I  address,  reverend 
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sir."  replied  the  envoy;  "your  interest,  not' 
unnaturally,  may  determine  you  to  bo  more 
anxious  about  your  patron's  life  than  about 
his  honor.     I  must  know  from  himself  to 
which  he  is  disposed  to  irivo  the  preference." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  graceful  bow,  he 
again  tendered  the  challenge  to  Major 
Bridgenorth,  There  was  obviously  a  strug- 
gle in  that  gentleman's  bosom,  between  the 
suggestions  of  human  honor  and  those  of 
religious  principle;  but  the  latter  prevailed. 
He  calmly  waived  receiving  the  paper  which 
Sir  dasper  offered  to  him,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  purpose: — "It  may  not  be  known 
to  you,  Sir  Jasper,  that  since  the  general 
pouring  out  of  Christian  light  upon  this 
kingdom,  many  solid  men  have  been  led  to 
doubt  whether  the  shedding  human  blood 
by  the  hand  of  a  fellow-creature  be  in  any 
respect  justifiable.  And  although  this  rule 
appears  to  mo  to  be  scarcely  applicable  to 
our  state  in  this  stage  of  trial,  seeing  that 
such  non-resistance,  if  general,  would  sur- 
render our  civil  and  religions  rights  into  the 
hands  of  whatsoever  daring  tyrants  might 
usurp  the  same;  yet  I  am,  and  have  been, 
inclined  to  limit  the  use  of  carnal  arms  to 
the  case  of  necessary  self-defence,  whether 
such  regards  our  own  person  or  the  protec- 
tion of  our  country  against  invasion;  or  of 
our  rights  of  property,  and  the  freedom  of 
our  laws  and  of  our  conscience,  against  usurp- 
ing power.  And  as  I  have  never  shown  my- 
self unwilling  to  draw  my  sword  in  any  of 
the  latter  causes,  so  you  shall  excuse  my  suf- 
fering it  now  to  remain  in  the  scabbard, 
when  having  sustained  a  grievous  injury,  the 
man  who  inflicted  it  summons  me  to  com- 
bat, either  upon  an  idle  punctilio,  or,  as  is 
more  likely,  in  mere  bravado. " 

"  I  have  heard  you  with  patience,"  said  Sir 
Jasper;  "and  now,  Master  Bridgenorth,  take 
it  not  amiss  if  I  beseech  you  to  bethink  your- 
self better  on  this  matter.  I  vow  to  Heaven, 
sir,  that  your  honor  lies  a-bleeding;  and 
that  in  condescending  to  afford  you  this  fair 
meeting,  and  thereby  giving  you  some  chance 
to  stop  its  wounds,  Sir  Geoffrey  has  been 
moved  by  a  tender  sense  of  your  condition, 
and  an  earnest  wish  to  redeem  you  dishonor. 
And  it  will  be  but  the  crossing  of  your  blade 
with  his  honored  sword  for  the  space  of  some 
few  minutes,  and  you  will  either  live  or  die 
a  noble  and  honored  gentleman.  Besides, 
that  the  Knight's  exquisite  skill  of  fence 
may  enable  him,  as  his  good  nature  will  in- 
cline him,  to  disarm  you  with  some  flesh 
wound,  little  to  the  damage  of  your  person, 
and  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  your  reputa- 
tion." 

"The  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked,"  said 
Master  Solsgrace,  emphatically,  by  way  of 


commenting  on  this  Rpeech,  which  Sir 
Jasper  had  uttered  very  pathetically,  "are 
cruel." 

"  1  pray  to  have  no  farther  interruption 
from  your  reverence,"  said  Sir  Jasper; 
"especially  as  I  think  this  affair  very  little 
concerns  you;  and  1  entreat  thatyou  permit 
me  to  discharge  myself  regularly  of  my  com- 
mission from  my  worthy  friend." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  sheathed  rapier 
from  his  belt,  and  passing  the  point  through 
the  silk  thread  which  secured  the  letter,  ho 
once  more,  and  literally  at  sword-point, 
gracefully  tendered  it  to  Major  Bridgenorth, 
who  again  waved  it  aside,  though  coloring 
deeply  at  the  same  time,  as  if  he  was  putting 
a  marked  constraint  upon  himself — drew 
back,  and  made  Sir  Jasper  Cranbournc  a 
deep  bow. 

"Since  it  is  to  be  thus,"  said  Sir  Jasper, 
"I  must  myself  do  violence  to  the  seal  of 
Sir  Geoffrey's  letter,  and  read  it  to  you,  that 
I  may  fully  acquit  myself  of  the  charge  in- 
trusted to  me,  and  make  you,  Master  Bridge- 
north,  equally  aware  of  the  generous  inten- 
tions ©f  Sir  Geoffrey  on  your  behalf." 

"If," -said  Major  Bridgenorth,  "the  con- 
tents of  the  letter  be  to  no  other  purpose 
than  you  have  intimated,  methinks  farther 
ceremony  is  unnecessary  on  this  occasion,  as 
I  have  already  taken  my  course." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Sir  Jasper,  breaking 
open  the  letter,  "it  is  fitting  that  I  read  to 
you  the  letter  of  my  worshipful  friend." 
And  he  read  accordingly  as  follows: — 

"For  the  worthy-  hands  of  Ralph  Bridge- 
north,  Esquire  of  Moultrassie  Hall — 
These: 

"  By  the  honored  conveyance  of  the  wor- 
shipful Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  Knight, 
of  Long  Mallington. 

"Master  Bridgenorth, 

"We  have  been  given  to  understand  by 
your  letter  to  our  loving  wife,  Dame  Mar- 
garet Peveril,  that  you  hold  hard  construc- 
tion of  certain  passages  betwixt  you  and  I, 
of  a  late  date,  as  if  your  honor  should  have 
been,  in  some  sort,  prejudiced  by  what  then 
took  place.  And  although  you  have  not 
thought  it  fit  to  have  direct  recourse  to  me, 
to  request  such  satisfaction  as  is  due  from 
one  gentleman  of  condition  to  another,  yet  I 
am  fully  minded  that  this  proceeds  only 
from  modesty,  arising  out  of  the  distinction 
of  our  degree,  and  from  no  lack  of  that 
courage  which  you  have  heretofore  dis- 
played, I  would  I  could  say  in  a  good  cause. 
Wherefore  I  am  purposed  to  give  you,  by  my 
friend  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne,  a  meeting  for 
the  sake  of  doing  that  which  doubtless  you 
entirely  long  for.    Sir  Jasper  will  deliver 
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you  the  length  of  my  weapon,  and  appoint 
circumstances  and  an  hour  for  our  meeting; 
which,  whether  early  or  late — on  foot  or 
horseback — with  rapier  or  backsword — I  re- 
fer to  yourself,  with  all  the  other  privileges 
of  a  challenged  person;  only  desiring,  that 
if  you  decline  to  match  my  weapon,  you  will 
send  me  forthwith  the  length  and  breadth 
of  your  own.    And  nothing  doubting  that 
the  issue  of  this  meeting  must  needs  be  to 
end,  in  one  way  or  other,  all  unkindness  be- 
twixt two  near  neighbors, 
"I  remain, 
"Your  humble  servant  to  command, 
"Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak. 

"  G  iven  from  my  poor  house  of  Martindale 
Castle,  this  same  of  ,  sixteen  hun- 
dred and  sixty." 

"Bear  back  my  respects  to  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth.  "  Accord- 
ing to  his  light,  his  meaning  may  be  fair  to- 
wards me;  but  tell  him  that  our  quarrel  had 
its  rise  in  his  own  wilful  aggression  towards 
me;  and  that  though  I  wish  to  be  in  charity 
with  all  mankind,  1  am  not  so  wedded  to  his 
friendship  as  to  break  the  laws  of  God,  and 
ran  the  risk  of  suffering  or  committing  mur- 
der, in  order  to  regain  it.  And  for  you,  sir, 
methinks  your  advanced  years  and  past  mis- 
fortunes might  teach  you  the  folly  of  coming 
on  such  idle  errands." 

"I  shall  do  your  message,  Master  Ralph 
Bridgenorth,"  said  Sir  Jasper;  "and  shall 
then  endeavor  to  forget  your  name,  as  a 
sound  unfit  to  be  pronounced,  or  even  re- 
membered, by  a  man  of  honor.  In  the 
meanwhile,  in  return  for  your  uncivil  advice, 
be  pleased  to  accept  of  mine;  namely,  that 
as  your  religion  prevents  your  giving  a  gen- 
tleman satisfaction,  it  ought  to  make  you 
very  cautious  of  offering  him  provocation." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  look  of  haughty 
ccorn,  first  at  the  Major,  and  then  at  the  di- 
vine, the  envoy  of  Sir  Geoffrey  put  his  hat 
on  his  head,  replaced  his  rapier  in  his  belt, 
and  left  the  apartment.  In  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  the  tread  of  his  horse  died  away 
at  a  considerable  distance. 

Bridgenorth  had  held  his  hand  upon  his 
brow  ever  since  his  departure,  and  a  tear  of 
anger  and  shame  was  on  his  face  as  he  raised 
it  when  the  sound  was  heard  no  more.  "He 
carries  this  answer  to  Martindale  Castle,"  he 
said.  "  Men  will  hereafter  think  of  me  as  a 
whipped,  beaten,  dishonorable  fellow,  whom 
every  one  may  baffle  and  insult  at  their 
pleasure.  It  is  well  I  am  leaving  the  house 
of  my  father." 

Master  Solsgrace  approached  his  friend 
with  much  sympathy,  and  grasped  him  by 
the  hand.    "Noble  brother,"  he  said,  with 


unwonted  kindness  of  manner,  "though  a 
man  of  peace,  I  can  judge  what  this  sacrifice 
hath  cost  to  thy  manly  spirit.  But  God 
will  not  have  from  us  an  imperfect  obedi- 
ence. We  must  not,  like  Ananias  and 
Sapphira,  reserve  behind  some  darling  lust, 
some  favorite  sin,  while  we  pretend  to  make 
sacrifice  of  our  worldly  affections.  What 
avails  it  to  say  that  we  have  but  secreted  a 
little  matter,  if  the  slightest  remnant  of  the 
accursed  thing  remain  hidden  in  our  tent  ? 
Would  it  be  a  defence  in  thy  prayers  to  say, 
I  have  not  murdered  this. man  for  the  lucre 
of  gain,  like  a  robber — nor  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power,  like  a  tyrant, — nor  for  the 
gratification  of  revenge,  like  a  darkened  sav- 
age; but  because  the  imperious  voice  of 
worldly  honor  said,  '  Go  forth — kill  or  be 
killed — is  it  not  I  that  have  sent  thee?'  Be- 
think thee,  my  worthy  friend,  how  thou 
couldst  frame  such  a  vindication  in  thy 
prayers;  and  if  thou  art  forced  to  tremble 
at  the  blasphemy  of  such  an  excuse,  remem- 
ber in  thy  prayers  the  thanks  due  to  Heaven, 
which  enabled  thee  to  resist  the  strong 
temptation." 

"Reverend  and  dear  friend,"  answered 
Bridgenorth,  "I  feel  that  you  speak  the 
truth.  Bitterer,  indeed,  and  harder,  to  the 
old  Adam,  is  the  text  which  ordains  him  to 
suffer  shame,  than  that  which  bids  him  to 
do  valiantly  for  the  truth.  But  happy  am  I 
that  my  path  through  the  wilderness  of  this 
world  will,  for  some  space  at  least,  be  along 
with  one,  whose  zeal  and  friendship  arc  so 
active  to  support  me  when  I  am  fainting  in 
the  way." 

While  the  inhabitants  of  Moultrassie  Hall 
thus  communicated  together  upon  the  pur- 
port of  Sir  Jasper  Cranbourne's  visit,  that 
worthy  knight  greatly  excited  the  surprise 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  by  reporting  the 
manner  in  which  his  embassy  had  been 
received. 

"I  took  him  for  a  man  of  other  metal." 
said  Sir  Geoffrey; — "nay,  I  would  have  sworn 
it,  had  any  one  asked  my  testimony.  But 
there  is  no  making  a  silken  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear.  I  have  done  a  folly  for  him  that 
I  will  never  do  for  another:  and  that  is,  to 
think  a  Presbyterian  would  fight  without 
his  preacher's  permission.  Give  them  a  two 
hours'  sermon,  and  let  them  howl  a  psalm 
to  a  tune  that  is  worse  than  the  cries  of  a 
flogged  hound,  and  the  villains  will  lay  on 
like  threshers;  but  for  a  calm,  cool,  gentle- 
man-like turn  upon  the  sod,  hand  to  hand, 
in  a  neighborly  way,  they  have  not  honor 
enough  to  undertake  it.  But  enough  of  our 
crop-eared  cur  of  a  neighbor. — Sir  Jasper, 
you  will  tarry  with  us  to  dine,  and  see  how 
Dame  Margaret's  kitchen  smokes;  and  after 
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dinner  I  will  show  you  a  long-winged  falcon 
fly.  She  is  not  mine,  but  the  Countess's, 
who  brought  her  from  London  on  her  list 
almost  the  whole  way,  for  all  the  haste  she 
was  in,  and  left  her  with  me  to  keep  the 
perch  for  a  season." 

This  match  was  soon  arranged,  and  Dame 
Margaret  overheard  the  good  knight's  re- 
sentment mutter  itself  oil',  with  those  feel- 
ings with  which  we  listen  to  the  last  growl- 
ing of.  the  thunderstorm;  which,  as  the 
black  cloud  sinks  beneath  the  hill,  at  once 
assures  us  that  there-  has  been  danger,  and 
that  the  peril  is  over.  She  could  not,  in- 
deed, but  marvel  in  her  own  mind  at  the 
singular  path  of  reconciliation  with  his 
neighbor  which  her  husband  had,  with  so 
much  confidence,  and  in  the  actual  sincerity 
of  his  good- will  to  Mr.  Bridgenorth,  at- 
tempted to  open;  and  she  blessed  God  in- 
ternally that  it  had  not  terminated  in  blood- 
shed. But  these  reflections  she  locked 
carefully  within  her  own  bosom,  well  know- 
ing that  they  referred  to  subjects  in  which 
the  Knight  of  the  Peak  would  neither  per- 
mit his  sagacity  to  be  called  in  question,  nor 
his  will  to  be  controlled. 

The  progress  of  the  history  hath  hitherto 
been  slow;  but  after  this  period  so  little 
matter  worthy  of  mark  occurred  at  Martin- 
dale,  that  we  must  hurry  over  hastily  the 
transactions  of  several  years. 


CHAPTER  TENTH. 

Clfopntra . — Give  m"  to  drink  mandragora, 
That  1  may  sleep  away  this  gap  of  time. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra. 

There  passed,  as  we  hinted  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  chapter,  four  or  five  years  after 
the  period  we  have  dilated  upon;  the  events 
of  which  scarcely  require  to  be  discussed,  so 
far  as  our  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  as 
many  lines.  The  Knight  and  his  lady  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  their  castle — she,  with 
prudence  and  with  patience,  endeavoring  to 
repair  the  damages  which  the  Civil  Wars 
had  inflicted  upon  their  fortune;  and  mur- 
muring a  little  when  her  plans  of  economy 
were  interrupted  by  the  liberal  hospitality, 
which  was  her  husband's  principal  expense, 
and  to  which  he  was  attached,  not  only  from 
his  own  English  heartiness  of  disposition, 
but  from  ideas  of  maintaining  the  dignity  of 
his  ancestry — no  less  remarkable,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  their  buttery,  kitchen, 
and  cellar,  for  the  fat  beeves  which  they 
roasted,  and  the  mighty  ale  which  they 
brewed,  than  for  their  extensive  estates,  and 
the  number  of  their  retainers. 


The  world,  however,  upon  the  whole, 
went  happily  and  easily  with  the  worthy 
couple.  Sir  Geoffrey's  debt  to  his  neighbor 
Bridgenorth  continued,  it  is  true,  unabated; 
hut  he  was  the  only  creditor  upon  the  Mar- 
tindale  estate — all  others  being  paid  nil'.  It 
would  have  been  most  desirable  that  this  en- 
cumbrance also  should  he  cleared,  and  it  was 
the  great  object  of  Dame  Margaret's  economy 
to  effect  the  discharge;  for  although  interest 
was  regularly  settled  with  Master  Win-the- 
Fight,  the  Chesterfield  attorney,  yet  the 
principal  sum,  which  was  a  large  one,  might 
be  called  for  at  an  inconvenient  time.  The 
man,  too,  was  gloomy,  important,  and  mys- 
terious, and  alway  seemed  as  if  he  was  think- 
ing upon  his  broken  head  in  the  church- 
yard of  Martindale  cum  Moultrassie. 

Dame  Margaret  sometimes  transacted  the 
necessary  business  with  him  in  person;  and 
when  he  came  to  the  Castle  on  these  occa- 
sions, she  thought  she  saw  a  malicious  and 
disobliging  expression  in  his  manner  and 
countenance.  Yet  his  actual  conduct  was 
not  only  fair,  but  liberal;  for  indulgence 
was  given,  in  the  way  of  delay  of  payment, 
whenever  circumstances  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  the  debtor  to  require  it,  It  seemed 
to  Lady  Peveril,  that  the  agent,  in  such 
cases,  was  acting  under  the  strict  orders  of 
his  absent  employer,  concerning  whose  wel- 
fare she  could  not  help  feeling  a  certain 
anxiety. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  singular 
negotiation  for  attaining  peace  by  combat, 
which  Peveril  had  attempted  to  open  with 
Major  Bridgenorth,  that  gentleman  left  his 
seat  of  Moultrassie  Hall  in  the  care  of  his 
old  housekeeper,  and  departed,  no  one  knew 
whither,  having  in  company  with  him  his 
daughter  Alice  and  Mrs.  Deborah  Debbitch, 
now  formally  installed  in  all  the  duties  of  a 
governante;  to  these  was  added  the  Reverend 
Master  Solsgrace.  For  some  time  public 
rumor  persisted  in  asserting,  that  Major 
Bridgenorth  had  only  retreated  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  country  for  a  season,  to  achieve 
his  supposed  purpose  of  marrying  Mrs. 
Deborah,  and  of  letting  the  news  be  cold, 
and  the  laugh  of  the  neighborhood  be  ended, 
ere  he  brought  her  down  as  mistress  of 
Moultrassie  Hall.  This  rumor  died  away; 
and  it  was  then  affirmed,  that  he  had  re- 
moved to  foreign  parts,  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuance of  health  in  so  delicate  a  constitu- 
tion as  that  of  little  Alice.  But  when  the 
Major's  dread  of  Popery  was  remembered, 
together  with  the  still  deeper  antipathies  of 
worthy  Master  Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  it  was 
resolved  unanimously,  that  nothing  less  than 
what  they  might  deem  a  fair  chance  of  con- 
verting the  Pope  would  have  induced  the 
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parties  to  trust  themselves  within  Catholic 
dominions.  The  most  prevailing"  opinion 
was,  that  they  had  gone  to  New  England, 
the  refuge  then  of  many  whom  too  intimate 
concern  with  the  affairs  of  the  late  times,  or 
the  desire  of  enjoying  uncontrolled  freedom 
of  conscience,  had  induced  to  emigrate  from 
Britain. 

Lady  Peveril  could  not  help  entertaining 
a  vague  idea,  that  Bridgenorth  was  not  so 
distant.  The  extreme  order  in  which  every- 
thing was  maintained  at  Moultrassie  Hall, 
seemed — no  disparagement  to  the  care  of 
Dame  Dickens  the  housekeeper,  and  the 
other  persons  engaged — to  argue,  that  the 
master's  eye  was  not  so  very  far  off,  but  that 
its  occasional  inspection  might  be  appre- 
hended. It  is  true,  that  neither  the  domestics 
nor  the  attorney  answered  any  questions  re- 
specting the  residence  of  Master  Bridge- 
north;  but  there  was  an  air  of  mystery  about 
them  when  interrogated,  that  seemed  to 
argue  more  than  met  the  ear. 

About  five  years  after  Master  Bridgenorth 
had  left  the  country,  a  singular  incident 
took  place.  Sir  Geoffrey  was  absent  at  the 
Chesterfield  races,  and  Lady  Peveril,  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  walking  around  every 
part  of  the  neighborhood  unattended,  or 
only  accompanied  by  Ellesmere,  or  her  little 
boy,  had  gone  down  one  evening  upon  a 
charitable  errand  to  a  solitary  hut,  whose 
inhabitant  lay  sick  of  a  fever,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  infectious.  Lady  Peveril 
never  allowed  apprehensions  of  this  kind  to 
stop  "devoted  charitable  deeds;"  but  she 
did  not  choose  to  expose  either  her  son  or 
her  attendant  to  the  risk  which  she  herself, 
in  some  confidence  that  she  knew  precau- 
tions for  escaping  the  danger,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  incur. 

Lady  Peveril  had  set  out  at  a  late  hour  in 
the  evening,  and  the  way  proved  longer  than 
she  expected — several  circumstances  also  oc- 
curred to  detain  her  at  the  hut  of  her  pa- 
tient. It  was  a  broad  autumn  moonlight, 
when  she  prepared  to  return  homeward 
through  the  broken  glades  and  upland  which 
divided  her  from  the  Castle.  This  she  con- 
sidered as  a  matter  of  very  little  importance 
in  so  quiet  and  sequestered  a  country,  where 
the  road  lay  chiefly  through  her  own  do- 
mains, especially  as  she  had  a  lad  about  fif- 
teen years  old,  the  son  of  her  patient,  to  es- 
cort her  on  the  way.  The  distance  was  bet- 
ter than  two  miles,  but  might  be  consider- 
ably abridged  by  passing  through  an  avenue 
belonging  to  the  estate  of  Moultrassie  Hall, 
which  she  had  avoided  as  she  came,  not 
from  the  ridiculous  rumors  which  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  haunted,  but  because  her 
husband  was  much  displeased  when  any  at- 


1  tempt  was  made  to  render  the  walks  of  the 
Castle  and  Hall  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  both.  The  good  lady,  in  consideration, 
perhaps,  of  extensive  latitude  allowed  to  her 
in  the  more  important  concerns  of  the  fam- 
ily, made  a  point  of  never  interfering  with 
her  husband's  whims  or  prejudices;  and  it  is 
a  compromise  which  we  would  heartily  rec- 
ommend to  all  managing  matrons  of  our 
acquaintance;  for  it  is  surprising  how  muc  h 
real  power  will  be  cheerfully  resigned  to  the 
fair  sex,  for  the  pleasure  of  being  allowed 
to  ride  one's  hobby  in  peace  and  quiet. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  however,  al- 
though the  Lobby's  Walk*  was  within  the 
inhibited  domains  of  the  Hall,  the  Lady 
!  Peveril  determined  to  avail  herself  of  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  shortening  her  road  home, 
and  she  directed  her  steps  accordingly.  But 
when  the  peasant  boy,  her  companion,  who 
had  hitherto  followed  her,  whistling  cheer- 
ily, with  a  hedge-bill  in  his  hand,  and  his 
hat  on  one  side,  perceived  that  she  turned 
to  the  stile  which  entered  to  the  Hobby's 
Walk,  he  showed  symptoms  of  great  fear, 
and  at  length,  coming  to  the  lady's  side, 
petitioned  her,  in  a  whimpering  tone. — 
"Don't  ye  now — don't  ye  now,  my  lady,  don't 
ye  go  yonder." 

Lady  Peveril,  observing  that  his  teeth 
chattered  in  his  head,  and  that  his  whole 
person  exhibited  great  signs  of  terror,  began 
to  recollect  the  report,  that  the  first  Squire  of 
Moultrassie,  the  brewer  of  Chesterfield,  who 
had  bought  the  estate,  and  then  died  of  mel- 
ancholy for  lack  of  something  to  do  (and,  as 
was  said,  not  without  suspicions  of  suicide), 
was  supposed  to  walk  in  this  sequestered 
avenue,  accompanied  by  a  large  headless 
mastiff,  which,  when  he  was  alive,  was  a  par- 
ticular favorite  of  the  ex-brewer.  To  have 
expected  any  protection  from  her  escort,  in 
the  condition  to  which  superstitious  fear 
had  reduced  him,  would  have  been  truly  a 
hopeless  trust;  and  Lady  Peveril,  who  was 
not  apprehensive  of  any  danger,  thought 
there  would  be  great  cruelty  in  dragging  the 
cowardly  boy  into  a  scene  which  he  regarded 
with  so  much  apprehension.  She  gave  him, 
therefore,  a  silver  piece,  and  permitted  him 
to  return.  The  latter  boon  seemed  even 
more  acceptable  than  the  first;  for  ere  she 
could  return  the  purse  into  her  pocket,  she 
heard  the  wooden  clogs  of  her  bold  convoy 
in  full  retreat,  by  the  way  from  whence  they 
came. 

Smiling  within  herself  at  the  fear  she  es- 
teemed so  ludicrous,  Lady  Peveril  ascended 
the  stile,  and  was  soon  hidden  from  the 
broad  light  of  the  moonbeams,  by  the  nu- 
merous and  entangled  boughs  of  the  huge 

*  Dobby,  an  old  English  name  for  goblin. 
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elms,  which,  meeting  from  either  side,  totally 
overarched  the  old  avenue.  The  scene  was 
calculated  to  excite  solemn  thoughts;  and 
the  distant  glimmer  of  a  light  from  one  of 
tiie  numerous  easements  in  the  front  of  Moul- 
trassie  Hall,  which  lay  at  some  distance,  was 
calculated  to  make  even  them  melancholy. 
She  thought  of  the  fate  of  that  family — of  the 
deceased  Mrs.  Bridgenorth,  with  whom  she 
had  often  walked  in  this  very  avenue,  and 
who,  though  a  woman  of  no  high  parts  or 
accomplishments,  had  always  testified  the 
deepest  respect,  and  the  most  earnest  grati- 
tude, for  such  notice  as  she  had  shown  to 
her.  She  thought  of  her  blighted  hopes — 
her  premature  death — the  despair  of  her 
self-banished  husband — the  uncertain  fate 
of  their  orphan  child,  for  whom  she  felt,  even 
at  this  distance  of  time,  some  touch  of  a 
mothers  affection. 

Upon  such  sad  subjects  her  thoughts 
we  I-.'  turned,  when,  just  as  she  attained  the 
middle  of  the  avenue,  the  imperfect  and 
checkered  light  which  found  its  way  through 
the  swan  archway  showed  her  something 
wliK.n  resembled  the  figure  of  a  man. 
Ley  Peveril  paused  a  moment,  but  instantly 
advances; — her  bosom,  perhaps,  gave  one 
startled  throb,  as  a  debt  to  the  superstitious 
belief  of  the  times,  but  she  instantly  repelled 
.he  thought  of  supernatural  appearances. 
<"rom  those  that  were  merely  mortal,  she  had 
nothing  to  fear.  A  marauder  on  the  game 
'vas  the  worst  character  wdiom  she  was  likely 
to  encounter;  and  he  would  be  sure  to  hide 
himself  from  her  observation.  She  advanced, 
accordingly,  steadily,  and,  as  she  did  so,  had 
the  satisfaction  to  observe,  that  the  figure, 
as  she  expected,  gave  place  to  her,  and  glided 
away  amongst  the  trees  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  avenue.  As  she  passed  the  spot  on 
which  the  form  had  been  so  lately  visible, 
and  bethought  herself  that  this  wanderer  of 
the  night  might,  nay  must,  be  in  her  vicin- 
ity, her  resolution  could  not  prevent  her 
mending  her  pace,  and  that  with  so  little 
precaution,  that,  stumbling  over  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  which,  twisted  off  by  a  late  tem- 
pest, still  lay  in  the  avenue,  she  fell,  and,  as 
she  fell,  screamed  aloud.  A  strong  hand  in 
a  moment  afterwards  added  to  her  fears  by 
assisting  her  to  rise,  and  a  voice,  to  whose 
accents  she  was  not  a  stranger,  though  they 
had  been  long  unheard,  said,  "Is  it  not  you, 
Lady  Peveril  ?  " 

"It  is  I,"  said  she,  commanding  her  as- 
tonishment and  fear;  "and  if  my  ear  deceive 
me  not,  I  speak  to  Master  Bridgenoi'th." 

"I  was  that  man,"  said  he,  "while  oppres- 
sion left  me  a  name." 

He  spoke  nothing  more,  but  continued  to 
walk  beside  her  for  a  minute  or  two  in  silence. 


She  felt  her  situation  embarrassing;  and  to 
divest  it  of  that  feeling,  as  well  as  out  of 
real  interest  in  the  question,  she  asked  him, 
"How  her  goddaughter  Alice  now  was?" 

"Of  goddaughter,  madam,"  answered  Ma- 
jor Bridgenoi'th,  "I  know  nothing;  that  be- 
ing one  of  the  names  which  have  been  intro- 
duced, to  the  corruption  and  pollution  of 
God's  ordinances.*  The  infant  who  owed  to 
your  ladyship  (so  called)  her  escape  from 
disease  and  death,  is  a  healthy  and  thriving 
girl,  as  I  am  given  to  understand  by  those 
in  whose  charge  she  is  lodged,  fori  have  not 
lately  seen  her.  And  it  is  even  the  recollec- 
tion of  these  passages,  which  in  a  manner 
impelled  me,  alarmed  also  by  your  fall,  to 
offer  myself  to  you  at  this  time  and  mode, 
which  in  other  respects  is  no  way  consistent 
with  my  present  safety." 

"  With  your  safety,  Master  Bridgenorth  ?  " 
said  the  Lady  Peveril;  surely,  I  could  never 
have  thought  that  it  was  in  danger!  " 

"You  have  some  news,  then,  yet  to  learn, 
madam,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth;  "but  you 
will  hear,  in  the  course  of  to-morrow,  rea- 
sons why  I  dare  not  appear  openly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  own  property,  and 
wherefore  there  is  small  judgment  in  com- 
mitting the  knowledge  of  my  present  resi- 
i  deuce  to  anv  one  connected  with  Martindale 
Castle." 

"Master  Bridgenorth," said  the  lady,  "you 
were  in  former  times  prudent  and  cautious 
— I  hope  you  have  been  misled  by  no 
hasty  impression — by  no  rash  scheme — I 
hope"  

"Pardon  my  interrupting  you,  madam," 
said  Bridgenorth.  "I  have  indeed  been 
changed — ay,  my  very  heart  within  me  hath 
been  changed.  In  the  times  to  which  your 
ladyship  (so  called)  thinks  proper  to  refer,  I 
was  a  man  of  this  world — bestowing  on  it 
all  my  thoughts — all  my  actions  save  formal 
observances — little  deeming  what  was  the 
duty  of  a  Christian  man,  and  how  far  his 
self-denial  ought  to  extend — even  unto  his 
giving  all  as  if  he  gave  nothing.  Hence  I 
thought  chiefly  on  carnal  things — on  the 
adding  of  field  to  field,  and  wealth  to  wealth 
— of  balancing  between  party  and  party — 
securing  a  friend  here,  without  losing  a 
friend  there — But  Heaven  smote  me  for  my 
apostasy,  the  rather  that  I  abused  the  name; 
of  religion,  as  a  self-seeker,  and  a  most 
blinded  and  carnal  will-worshipper — But  I 
thank  Him  who  hath  at  length  brought  me 
out  of  Egypt," 

In  our  day — although  we  have  many  in- 
stances of  enthusiasm  among  us — we  might 
still  suspect  one  who  avowed  it  thus  sudden- 
ly and  broadly,  of  hypocrisy,  or  of  insanity; 
but,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
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such  opinions  as  those  which  Bridgcnorth 
expressed,  were  openly  pleaded,  as  the  ruling 
motives  of  men's  actions.  The  sagacious  Vane 
— the  brave  and  skilful  Harrison — were  men 
who  acted  avowedly  under  the  influence  of 
such.  Lady  Peveril,  therefore,  was  more 
grieved  than  surprised  at  the  language  she 
heard  Major  Bridgenorth  use,  and  reasonably 
concluded  that  the  society  and  circumstances 
in  which  he  might  lately  have  been  engaged, 
had  blown  into  a  flame  the  spark  of  eccen- 
tricity which  always  smouldered  in  his  bosom. 
This  was  the  more  probable,  considering  that 
he  was  melancholy  by  constitution  and  de- 
scent— that  he  had  been  unfortunate  in  sev- 
eral particulars — and  that  no  passion  is  more 
easily  nursed  by  indulgence,  than  the  species 
of  enthusiasm  of  which  he  now  showed 
tokens.  She  therefore  answered  him  by 
calmly  hoping,  "That  the  expression  of  his 
sentiments  had  not  involved  him  in  suspicion 
or  in  danger." 

"  In  suspicion,  madam  ? "  answered  the 
Major; — "for  I  cannot  forbear  giving  to  you, 
such  is  the  strength  of  habit,  one  of  those 
idle  titles  by  which  we  poor  potsherds  are 
wont,  in  our  pride,  to  denominate  each  other 
— I  walk  not  only  in  suspicion,  but  in  that 
degree  of  danger,  that,  were  your  husband 
to  meet  me  at  this  instant — me,  a  native 
Englishman,  treading  on  my  own  lands — I 
have  no  doubt  he  would  do  his  best  to  offer 
me  to  the  Moloch  of  Roman  superstition, 
who  now  rages  abroad  for  victims  among 
God's  people." 

"You  surprise  me  by  your  language, 
Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  lady,  who 
now  felt  rather  anxious  to  be  relieved  from 
his  company,  and  with  that  purpose  walked 
on  somewhat  hastily.  He  mended  his  pace, 
however,  and  kept  close  by  her  side. 

"Know  you  not,"  said  he,  "that  Satan 
hath  come  down  upon  earth  with  great 
wrath,  because  his  time  is  short  ?  The  next 
heir  to  the  crown  is  an  avowed  Papist;  and 
who  dare  assert,  save  sycophants  and  time- 
servers,  that  he  who  wears  it  is  not  equally 
ready  to  stoop  to  Rome,  were  he  not  kept 
in  awe  by  a  few  noble  spirits  in  the  Com- 
mons' House  ?  You  believe  not  this — yet  in 
my  solitary  and  midnight  walks,  when  I 
thought  on  your  kindness  to  the  dead  and 
to  the  living,  it  was  my  prayer  that  I  might 
have  the  means  granted  to  warn  you — and 
lo!  Heaven  hath  heard  me." 

"Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril, 
"you  were  wont  to  be  moderate  in  these  sen- 
timents— comparatively  moderate,  at  least, 
and  to  love  your  own  religion  without  hating 
that  of  others." 

"What  I  was  while  in  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity,  it  signifies 


not  to  recall,"  answered  he.  "I  was  then 
like  to  Gallio,  who  cared  for  none  of  these 
things.  I  doted  on  creature  comforts — I 
clung  to  worldly  honor  and  repute — my 
thoughts  were  earthward — or  those  I  turned 
to  Heaven  were  cold,  formal,  pharisaical 
meditations — I  brought  nothing  to  the  altar 
save  straw  and  stubble.  Heaven  saw  need 
to  chastise  me  in  love — I  was  stripped  of  all 
that  I  clung  to  on  earth — my  worldly  honor 
was  torn  from  me — I  went  forth  an  exile 
from  the  home  of  my  fathers,  a  deprived  and 
desolate  man — a  baffled,  and  beaten,  and 
dishonored  man.  But  who  shall  find  out 
the  ways  of  Providence?  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  I  was  chosen  forth  as  a 
champion  for  the  truth — holding  my  life  as 
nothing,  if  thereby  that  may  be  advanced. 
But  this  was  not  what  I  wished  to  speak  of. 
Thou  hast  saved  the  earthly  life  of  my  child 
— let  me  save  the  eternal  welfare  of  yours." 

Lady  Peveril  was  silent.  They  were  now 
approaching  the  point  where  the  avenue  ter- 
minated in  a  communication  with  a  public 
road,  or  rather  pathway,  running  through 
an  unenclosed  common  field;  this  the  lady 
had  to  prosecute  for  a  little  way,  until  a 
turn  of  the  path  gave  her  admittance  into 
the  Park  of  Martindale.  She  now  felt 
sincerely  anxious  to  be  in  the  open  moon- 
shine, and  avoided  reply  to  Bridgenorth  that 
she  might  make  the  more  haste.  But  as 
they  reached  the  junction  of  the  avenue  and 
the  public  road,  he  laid  his  hand  on  her 
arm,  and  commanded  rather  than  requested 
her  to  stop.  She  obeyed.  He  pointed  to  a 
huge  oak,  of  the  largest  size,  which  grew  on 
the  summit  of  a  knoll  in  the  open  ground 
which  terminated  the  avenue,  and  was  ex- 
actly so  placed  as  to  serve  for  a  termination 
to  the  vista.  The  moonshine  without  the 
avenue  was  so  strong,  that,  amidst  the  flood 
of  light  which  it  poured  on  the  venerable 
tree,  they  could  easily  discover,  from  the 
shattered  state  of  the  boughs  on  one  side, 
that  it  had  suffered  damage  from  lightning. 
" Remember  you,"  he  said,  "when  we  last 
looked  together  on  that  tree  ?  I  had  ridden 
from  London,  and  brought  with  me  a  pro- 
tection from  the  Committe  for  your  husband; 
and  as  I  passed  the  spot — here  on  this  spot 
where  we  now  stand,  you  stood  with  my  lost 
Alice — two — the  last  two  of  my  beloved  in- 
fants gambolled  before  you.  I  leaped  from 
my  horse— to  her  I  was  a  husband — to  those 
a  father — to  you  a  welcome  and  revered  pro- 
tector— What  am  I  now  to  any  one  ?"  He 
pressed  his  hand  on  his  brow,  and  groaned  in 
agony  of  spirit. 

It  was  not  in  the  Lady  Peveril's  nature  to 
hear  sorrow  without  an  attempt  at  consola- 
tion.   "Master  Bridgenorth,"  she  said,  "I 
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blame  no  man's  creed)  while  I  believe  and 
follow  my  own;  and  1  rejoice  that  in  yours 
you  have  sought  consolation  for  temporal 
afflictions.  Hut  does  not  every  Christian 
creed  teach  us  alike  that  affliction  should 
soften  our  heart  ?" 

"Ay,  woman."  said  Bridgenorth,  sternly, 
"as  the  lightning  which  shattered  yonder 
oak  hath  softened  its  trunk.  No;  the 
seared  wood  is  the  fitter  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen — the  hardened  and  the  dried-up 
heart  is  that  which  can  best  bear  the  task 
imposed  by  these  dismal  times.  God  and 
man  will  no  longer  endure  the  unbridled 
profligacy  of  the  dissolute — the  scoffing  of 
the  profane — the  contempt  of  the  divine 
Laws — the  infraction  of  human  rights.  The 
times  demand  righters  and  avengers,  and 
there  will  be  no  want  of  them." 

"I  deny  not  the  existence  of  much  evil," 
said  Lady  Peveril,  compelling  herself  to  an- 
swer, and  beginning  at  the  same  time  to 
walk  forward;  "and  from  hearsay,  though 
not,  I  thank  Heaven,  from  observation,  I 
am  convinced  of  the  wild  debauchery  of 
the  times.  But  let  us  trust  it  may  be  cor- 
rected without  such  violent  remedies  as  you 
hint  at.  Surely  the  ruin  of  a  second  Civil 
war — though  I  trust  your  thoughts  go  not 
that  dreadful  length — were  at  best  a  desper- 
ate alternative." 

"Sharp,  but  sure,"  replied  Bridgenorth. 
"The  blood  of  the  Paschal  lamb  chased  away 
the  destroying  angel — the  sacrifices  offered 
on  the  threshing-floor  of  Araunah  stayed  the 
pestilence.  Fire  and  sword  are  severe  rem- 
edies, but  they  purge  and  purify." 

"Alas!  Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  the 
lady,  "  wise  and  moderate  in  your  youth,  can 
you  have  adopted  in  your  advanced  life  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  those  whom  you 
yourself  beheld  drive  themselves  and  the  na- 
tion to  the  brink  of  ruin?" 

"  I  know  not  what  I  then  was — you  know 
not  what  I  now  am,"  he  replied,  and  sud- 
denly broke  off;  for  they  even  then  came 
forth  into  the  open  light,  and  it  seemed  as 
if,  feeling  himself  under  the  lady's  eye,  he 
was  disposed  to  soften  his  tone  and  his  lan- 
guage. 

At  the  first  distinct  view  which  she  had  of 
his  person,  «he  was  aware  that  he  was  armed 
with  a  short  sword,  a  poniard,  and  pistols 
at  his  belt — precautions  very  unusual  for  a 
man  who  formerly  had  seldom,  and  only  on 
days  of  ceremony,  carried  a  walking  rapier, 
though  such  was  the  habitual  and  constant 
practice  of  gentlemen  of  his  station  in  life. 
There  seemed  also  something  of  more  stern 
determination  than  usual  in  his  air,  which 
indeed  had  always  been  rather  sullen  than 
affable;  and  ere  she  could  repress  the  senti- 


ment, she  could  not  help  saying,  "Master 
Bridgenorth,  you  are  indeed  changed." 

"  You  see  but  the  outward  man,"  he  re- 
plied;  "the  change;  within  is  yet  deeper. 
Hut  it  was  not  of  myself  that  1  desired  to 
talk — I  have  already  said,  that  as  you  have 
preserved  my  child  from  the  darkness  of  the 
grave,  I  would  willingly  preserve  yours  from 
that  more  utter  darkness,  which,  1  fear, 
hath  involved  the  path  and  walks  of  his 
father." 

"  1  must  not  hear  this  of  Sir  Geoffrey," 
said  the  Lady  Peveril;  "I  must  bid  you  fare- 
well for  the  present;  apd  when  we  again 
meet  at  a  more  suitable  time,  I  will  at  least 
listen  to  your  advice  concerning  Julian,  al- 
though I  should  not  perhaps  incline  to  it." 

"That  more  suitable  time  may  never 
come,"  replied  Bridgenorth.  "  Time  wanes, 
eternity  draws  nigh.  Hearken !  it  is  said  to 
be  your  purpose  to  send  the  young  Julian  to 
be  bred  up  in  yonder  bloody  island,  under 
the  hand  of  your  kinswoman,  that  cruel 
murderess,  by  whom  was  done  to  death  a 
man  more  worthy  of  vital  existence  than  any 
that  she  can  boast  among  her  vaunted  an- 
cestry. These  are  current  tidings — are  they 
true  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  blame  you.  Master  Bridgenorth, 
for  thinking  harshly  of  my  cousin  of  Derby," 
said  Lady  Peveril;  "nor  do  I  altogether  vin- 
dicate the  rash  action  of  which  she  hath 
been  guilty.  Nevertheless,  in  her  habita- 
tion, it  is  my  husband's  opinion  and  my 
own,  that  Julian  may  be  trained  in  the  stud- 
ies and  accomplishments  becoming  his  rank, 
along  with  the  young  Earl  of  Derby." 

"Under  the  curse  of  God,  and  the  bless- 
ing of  the  Pope  of  Kome,"  said  Bridge- 
north.  "  You.  lady,  so  quick-sighted  in  mat- 
ters of  earthly  prudence,  are  you  blind  to 
the  gigantic  pace  at  which  Pome  is  moving 
to  regain  this  country,  once  the  richest  gem 
in  her  usurped  tiara  ?  The  old  are  seduced 
by  gold — the  youth  by  pleasure — the  weak 
by  flattery — cowards  by  fear — and  the  cou- 
rageous by  ambition.  A  thousand  baits  for 
each  taste,  and  each  bait  concealing  the  same 
deadly  hook." 

"I  am  well  aAvare,  Master  Bridgenorth," 
said  Lady  Peveril,  "  that  my  kinswoman  is  a 
Catholic;*  but  her  son  is  educated  in  the 
Church  of  England's  principles,  agreeably  to 
the  command  of  her  deceased  husband." 

"Is  it  likely,"  answered  Bridgenorth,  "that 
she,  who  fears  not  shedding  the  blood 
of  the  righteous  whether  on  the  field  or 
scaffold,  will  regard  the  sanction  of  her 
promise  when  her  religion  bids  her  break 


*  I  hnve  elsewhere  (p  4)  noticed  that  this  is  a  derin  inn 
from  tile  truth—  Charlotte,  (.'ountessj  of  Iterhy.  was  a  Hugue- 
not. ■" 
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it?  Or,  if  she  does,  what  shall  your  son 
be  the  better,  if  he  remain  in  the  mire  of 
his  father?  What  are  your  Episcopal 
tenets  but  mere  Popery  ?  save  that  ye  have 
chosen  a  temporal  tyrant  for  your  Pope,  and 
substitute  a  mangled  mass  in  English  for 
that  which  your  predecessors  pronounced  in 
Latin. — But  why  speak  I  of  these  things  to 
one  who  hath  ears,  indeed,  and  eyes,  yet  can- 
not see,  listen  to,  or  understand  what  is  alone 
worthy  to  be  heard,  seen,  and  known  ?  .  Pity 
that  what  hath  been  wrought  so  fair  and  ex- 
quisite in  form  and  disposition,  should  be 
yet  blind,  deaf,  and  ignorant,  like  the  things 
which  perish!" 

"  We  shall  not  agree  on  these  subjects, 
Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  lady,  anxious 
still  to  escape  from  this  strange  conference, 
though  scarce  knowing  what  to  apprehend; 
"once  more,  I  must  bid  you  farewell." 
.  "  Stay  yet  an  instant,"  he  said,  again  la}'- 
ing  his  hand  on  her  arm;  "I  would  stop  you 
if  I  saw  you  rushing  on  the  brink  of  an  act- 
ual precipice — let  me  prevent  you  from  a 
danger  still  greater.  How  shall  I  work  upon 
your  unbelieving  mind?  Shall  I  tell  you 
that  the  debt  of  bloodshed  yet  remains  a 
debt  to  be  paid  by  the  bloody  house  of 
Derby?  And  wilt  thou  send  thy  son  to  be 
among  those  from  whom  it  shall  be  ex- 
acted?" 

"  You  wish  to  alarm  me  in  vain,  Master 
Bridgenorth."  answered  the  lady;  "what 
penalty  can  be  exacted  from  the  Countess, 
for  an  action  which  I  have  already  called  a 
rash  one,  has  been  long  since  levied." 

"  You  deceive  yourself,"  retorted  he, 
sternly.  "Think  you  a  paltry  sum  of 
money,  given  to  be  wasted  on  the  debauch- 
eries of  Charles,  can  atone  for  the  death  of 
such  a  man  as  Christian — a  man  precious 
alike  to  heaven  and  to  earth?  Not  on  such 
terms  is  the  blood  of  the  righteous  to  be 
poured  forth!  Every  hour's  delay  is  num- 
bered down  as  adding  interest  to  the  griev- 
ous debt,  which  will  one  day  be  required 
from  that  blood-thirsty  woman." 

At  this  moment  the  distant  tread  of  horses 
was  heard  on  the  road  on  which  they  held 
this  singular  dialogue.  Bridgenorth  listened 
a  moment,  and  then  said,  "Forget  that  you 
have  seen  me — name  not  my  name  to  your 
nearest  or  dearest — lock  my  counsel  in  your 
breast — profit  by  it,  and  it  shall  be  well  with 
you." 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  her,  and  plung- 
ing through  a  gap  in  the  fence,  regained  the 
cover  of  his  own  wood,  along  which  the  path 
still  led. 

The  noise  of  horses  advancing  at  full  trot 
now  came  nearer;  and  Lady  Peveril  was 
aware  of  several  riders,  whose  forms  rose  in- 


distinctly on  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground 
behind  her.  She  became  also  visible  to 
them;  and  one  or  two  of  the  foremost  made 
towards  her  at  increased  speed,  challenging 
her  as  they  advanced  with  the  cry  of  "  Stand ! 
Who  goes  there  ?  "  The  foremost  who  came 
up,  however,  exclaimed,  "  Mercy  on  us,  if  it 
be  not  my  lady!"  and  Lady  Peveril,  at  the 
same  moment,  recognized  one  of  her  own 
servants.  Her  husband  rode  up  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  with,  "How  now,  Dame 
Margaret  ?  What  makes  you  abroad  so  far 
from  home  and  at  an  hour  so  late  ? " 

Lady  Peveril  mentioned  her  visit  at  the 
cottage,  but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
aught  of  having  seen  Major  Bridgenorth; 
afraid,  it  may  be,  that  her  husband  might 
be  displeased  with  that  incident. 

"Charity  is  a  fine  thing  and  a  fair,"  an- 
swered Sir  Geoffrey;  "but  I  must  tell  you, 
you  do  ill,  dame,  to  wander  about  the  coun- 
try like  a  quacksalver,  at  the  call  01  every 
Jold  woman  who  lias  a  colic-fit;  and  at  this 
time  of  night  especially,  and  when  the  land 
is  so  unsettled  besides." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  it  is  so,"  said  the 
lady.    "I  had  heard  no  such  news." 

"News?"  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey,  "why, 
here  has  a  new  plot  broken  out  among  the 
Hound  heads,  worse  than  Venner's  by  a 
butt's  length;*  and  who  should  be  so  deep 
in  it  as  our  old  neighbor  Bridgenorth? 
There  is  search  for  him  everywhere;  and  I 
promise  you  if  he  is  found  he  is  like  to  pay 
old  scores." 

"Then  I  am  sure  I  trust  he  will  not  be 
found,"  said  Lady  Peveril. 

"Ho  you  so?"  replied  Sir  Geoffrey. 
"Now  I,  on  my  part,  hope  that  he  will;  and 
it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if  he  be  not;  for 
which  effect  I  will  presently  ride  down  to 
Moultrassie.  and  make  strict  search,  accord- 
ing to  my  duty;  there  shall  neither  rebel  nor 
traitor  earth  so  near  Martindale  Castle,  that 
I  will  assure  them.  And  you,  my  lady,  be 
pleased  for  once  to  dispense  with  a  pillion, 
and  get  up,  as  you  have  done  before,  behind 
Saunders,  who  shall  convey  you  safe  home." 

The  Lady  obeyed  in  silence;  indeed  she 
did  not  dare  to  trust  her  voice  in  an  attempt 
to  reply,  so  much  was  she  disconcerted  with 
the  intelligence  she  had  just  heafd. 

She  rode  behind  the  groom  to  the  Castle, 
where  she  awaited  in  great  anxiety  the 
return  of  her  husband.  He  came  back  at 
length;  but,  to  her  great  relief,  without  any 
prisoner.  He  then  explained  more  fully 
than  his  haste  had  before  permitted,  that 
an  express  had  come  down  to  Chesterfield, 
with  news  from  Court  of  a  proposed  insur- 

*  The  celebrated  insurrection  of  the  Anabaptists  and  Ki.'th 
Monarchy  men  in  London,  in  the  year  1661.   [See  note  to 

Chap,  xhii.] 
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red  ion  amongst  the  old  Commonwealth 
men.  especially  those  who  had  served  in  the 
army;  and  that  Bridgenorth,  said  to  be  Lurk- 
ing m  Derbyshire,  was  one  of  the  principal 
conspirators. 

After  some  time,  this  report  of  a  con- 
spiracy seemed  to  die  away  like  many  others 
of  that  period.  The  warrants  were  recalled, 
hut  nothing  more  was  seen  or  beard  of  Ma- 
jor Bridgenortb;  although  it  is  probable  he 
might  safely  enough  have  shown  himself  as 
openly  as  many  did  who  lay  under  the  same 
Circumstances  of  suspicion.* 

About  this  time  also,  Lady  Peveril,  with 
many  tears,  took  a  temporary  leave  of  her 
son  Julian,  who  was  sent,  as  had  long  been 
intended,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the 
education  of  the  young  Earl  of  Derby.  Al- 
though the  boding  words  of  Bridgenorth 
sometimes  occurred  to  Lady  Peveril's  mind, 
she  did  not  suffer  them  to  weigh  with  her  in 
opposition  to  the  advantages  which  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Countess  of  Derhy  secured  to 
her  son. 

The  plan  seemed  to  be  in  every  respect 
successful;  and  when,  from  time  to  time, 
Julian  visited  the  house  of  his  father.  Lady 
Peveril  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  him,  on 
every  occasion,  improved  in  person  and  in 
manner,  as  well  as  ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
more  solid  acquirements.  In  process  of  time 
he  became  a  gallant  and  accomplished  youth, 
and  travelled  for  some  time  upon  the  Conti- 
nent with  the  young  Earl.  This  was  the 
more  especially  necessary  for  the  enlarging 
of  their  acquaintance  with  the  world;  be- 
cause the  Countess  had  never  appeared  in 
London,  or  at  the  Court  of  King  Charles, 
since  her  flight  to  the  Isle  of  Man  in  16(30; 
but  had  resided  in  solitary  and  aristocratic 
state,  alternately  on  her  estates  in  England 
and  in  that  island. 

This  had  given  to  the  education  of  both 
the  voung  men,  otherwise  as  excellent  as  the 
best  teachers  could  render  it,  something  •  of 
a  narrow  and  restricted  character;  but 
though  the  disposition  of  the  .young  Earl 
was  lighter  and  more  volatile  than  that  of 
Julian,  both  the  one  and  the  other  had 
profited,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by  the 
opportunities  afforded  them.  It  was  Lady 
Derby's  strict  injunction  to  her  son,  now  re- 
turning from  the  Continent,  that  he  should 
not  appear  at  the  Court  of  Charles.  But 
having  been  for  some  time  of  age,  he  did  not 
think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  obey  her  in 
this  particular;  and  had  remained  for  some 
time  in  London,  partaking  the  pleasures  of 
the  gay  Court  there,  with  all  the  ardor  of  a 
young  man  bred  up  in  comparative  seclusion. 

In  order  to  reconciie  the  Countess  to  this 

*  Note  6.    Persecution  of  the  Ptnitaue. 


transgression  of  her  authority  (for  Ins  con- 
tinued to  entertain  for  her  the  profound  re- 
spect in  which  he  had  been  educated).  Lord 
Derby  agreed  to  make  a  long  sojourn  with 
her  in  her  favorite  island,  which  he  aban- 
doned almost  entirely  to  her  management. 

Julian  Peveril  had  spent  at  Mart indale 
Castle  a  good  deal  of  the  time  which  his 
friend  had  bestowed  in  London;  and  at  the 
period  to  which,  passing  over  many  years, 
our  story  has  arrived,  as  it  were,  per  mll/uni, 
they  Avere  both  living  as  the  Countess's 
guests,  in  the  Castle  of  Rushin,  in  the  ven- 
erable  kingdom  of  Man. 


CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

Mona— long  hid  from  those  who  ronm  the  main. 

Collins. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  in  the  middle  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  Mas  very  different,  as  a 
place  of  residence,  from  what  it  is  now. 
Men  had  not  then  discovered  its  merit  as  a 
place  of  occasional  refuge  from  the  storms  of 
life,  and  the  society  to  be  there  met  with 
was  of  a  very  uniform  tenor.  There  were 
no  smart  fellows,  whom  fortune  had  tum- 
bled from  the  seat  of  their  barouches — no 
plucked  pigeons  or  winged  rooks — no  disap- 
pointed speculators — no  ruined  miners — in 
short,  no  one  worth  talking  to.  The  society 
of  the  island  was  limited  to  the  natives  them- 
selves, and  a  few  merchants,  who  lived  by 
contraband  trade.  The  amusements  were 
rare  and  monotonous,  and  the  mercurial 
young  Earl  was  soon  heartily  tired  of  his  do- 
minions. The  islanders  also,  become  too  wise 
for  happiness,  had  lost  relish  for  the  harmless 
and  somewhat  childish  sports  in  which  their 
simple  ancestors  had  indulged  themselves. 
May  was  no  longer  ushered  in  by  the  imagi- 
nary contest  between  the  Queen  of  returning 
winter  and  advancing  spring;  the  listeners 
no  longer  sympathised  with  the  livety  music 
of  the  followers  of  the  one,  or  the  discordant 
sounds  with  which  the  other  asserted  a  more 
noisy  claim  to  attention.  Christmas,  too, 
closed,  and  the  steeples  no  longer  jangled 
forth  a  dissonant  peal.  The  wren,  to  seek 
for  wdiich  used  to  be  the  sport  dedicated  to 
the  holytide,  was  left  unpursuedand  unslain. 
Party  spirit  had  come  among  these  simple 
people,  and  destroyed  their  good-humor, 
while  it  left  them  their  ignorance.  Even  the 
races,  a  sport  generally  interesting  to  people 
of  all  ranks,  were  no  longer  performed,  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  interesting.  The 
gentlemen  were  divided  by  feuds  hitherto 
unknown,  and  each  seemed  to  hold  it  scorn 
to  be  pleased  with  the  same  diversions  that 
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amused  those  of  the  opposite  faction.  The 
hearts  of  both  parties  revolted  from  the  recol- 
lection of  former  days,  when  all  was  peace 
among  them,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby,  now 
slaughtered,  used  to  bestow  the  prize,  and 
Christian,  since  so  vindictively  executed, 
started  horses  to  add  to  the  amusement.  * 

Julian  was  seated  in  the  deep  recess  which 
led  to  a  latticed  window  of  the  old  Castle; 
and,  with  his  arms  crossed,  and  an  air  of 
profound  contemplation,  was  surveying  the 
long  perspective  of  ocean,  which  rolled  its 
successive  waves  up  to  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on  which  the  ancient  pile  is  founded.  The 
Earl  was  suffering  under  the  infliction  of  en- 
nui— now  looking  into  a  volume  of  Homer 
— now  whistling — now  swinging  on  his  chair 
— now  traversing  the  room — till,  at  length, 
his  attention  became  swallowed  up  in  admir- 
ation of  the  tranquillity  of  his  companion. 

"King  of  men?"  he  said,  repeating  the 
favorite  epithet  by  which  Homor  describes 
Agamemnon, — "  I  trust,  for  the  old  Greek's 
sake,  he  had  a  merrier  office  than  being 
King  of  Man — Most  philosophical  Julian, 
will  nothing  rouse  thee — not  even  a  bad  pun 
on  my  own  royal  dignity?" 

"I  wish  you  would  be  a  little  more  the 
King  in  Man."  said  Julian,  starting  from  his 
reverie,  "and  then  you  would  find  more 
amusement  in  your  dominions." 

"  What  !  dethrone  that  royal  Semiramis 
my  mother,"  said  the  young  lord,  "who  has 
as  much  pleasure  in  playing  Queen  as  if  she 
were  a  real  sovereign  ? — I  wonder  you  can 
give  me  such  counsel." 

"  Your  mother,  as  you  well  know,  my  dear 
Derby,  would  be  delighted,  did  you  take  any 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Island." 

"Ay,  truly,  she  would  permit  me  to  be 
King;  but  she  would  choose  to  remain  Vice- 
roy over  me.  Why,  she  would  only  gain  a 
subject  the  more,  by  my  converting  my 
spare  time,  which  is  so  very  valuable  to  me, 
to  the  cares  of  royalty.  No,  no,  Julian,  she 
thinks  it  power,  to  direct  all  the  affairs  of 
these  poor  Manxmen;  and,  thinking  it 
power,  she  finds  it  pleasure.  I  shall  not  in- 
terfere, unless  she  hold  a  high  court  of  jus- 
tice again.  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  another 
line  to  my  brother,  King  Charles — But  I 
forget — this  is  a  sore  point  with  you." 

With  the  Countess,  at  least,"  replied 
Julian;  "and  I  wonder  you  will  speak  of  it." 

"  Why,  I  bear  no  malice  against  the  poor 
mans  memory,  any  more  than  yourself, 
though  I  have  not  the  same  reasons  for  hold- 
ing it  in  veneration,"  replied  the  Earl  of 
Derby;  "and  yet  I  have  some  respect  for  it 
too.  *  I  remember  their  bringing  him  out  to 
die — It  was  the  first  holiday  I  ever  had  in 
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my  life,  and  I  heartily  wish  it  had  been  on 
some  other  account. " 

"I  would  rather  hear  you  speak  of  any- 
thing else,  my  lord,"  said  Julian. 

"Why,  there  it  goes,"  answered  the  Earl; 
"  whenever  I  talk  of  anything  that  puts  you 
on  your  mettle,  and  warms  your  blood,  that 
runs  as  cold  as  a  merman's — to  use  a  simile 
of  this  happy  Island — hey  pass  !  you  press 
me  to  change  the  subject. — Well,  what  shall 
we  talk  of  ? — 0  Julian,  if  you  had  not  gone 
down  to  earth  yourself  among  the  castles 
and  caverns  of  Derbyshire  we  should  have 
had  enough  of  delicious  topics — the  play- 
houses, Julian — Both  the  King's  house  and 
the  Duke's — Louis's  establishment  is  a  jest 
to  them; — and  the  Bing  in  the  Park,  which 
beats  the  Corso  at  Naples — and  the  beauties, 
who  beat  the  whole  world." 

"I  am  very  willing  to  hear  you  speak  on 
the  subject,  my  lord,"  answered  Julian,  "the 
less  I  have  seen  of  the  London  world  myself, 
the  more  I  am  likely  to  be  amused  by  your 
account  of  it." 

"Ay,  my  friend — but  where  to  begin? — 
with  the  wit  of  Buckingham,  and  Sedley, 
and  Etherage,  or  with  the  grace  of  Harry 
Jermyn — the  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, or  with  the  loveliness  of  La  Belle 
Hamilton — of  the  Dutchess  of  Bichmond — 

of  Lady  ,  the  person  of  Boxalana,  the 

smart  humor  of  Mrs.  Nelly"  

"Or  what  say  you  to  the  bewitching  sor- 
ceries of  Lady  Cynthia  ? "  demanded  his 
companion. 

"Faith,  I  would  have  kept  these  to  my- 
self," said  the  Earl,  "to  follow  your  prudent 
example.  But  since  you  ask  me,  I  fairly 
own  I  cannot  tell  what  to  say  of  them;  only 
I  think  of  them  twenty  times  as  often  as  all 
the  beauties  I  have  spoken  of.  And  yet  she 
is  neither  the  twentieth  part  so  beautiful  as 
the  plainest  of  these  Court  beauties,  nor  so 
witty  as  the  dullest  I  have  named,  nor  so 
modish — that  is  the  great  matter — as  the 
most  obscure.  I  cannot  tell  what  makes  me 
dote  on  her,  except  that  she  is  as  capricious 
as  her  whole  sex  put  together." 

"  That  I  should  think  a  small  recommenda- 
tion." answered  his  companion. 

"Small,  do  you  term  it,"  replied  the  Earl, 
"  and  write  yourself  a  brother  of  the  angle  ? 
Why,  which  like  you  best  ?  to  pull  a  dead 
strain  on  a  miserable  gudgeon,  which  you 
draw  ashore  by  main  force,  as  the  feilows 
here  tow  in  their  fishing-boats — or  a  lively 
salmon,  that  makes  your  rod  crack,  and  your 
line  whistle — plays  you  ten  thousand  mis- 
chievous pranks — wearies  your  heart  out 
with  hopes  and  fears — and  is  only  laid  pant- 
ing on  the  bank,  after  you  have  shown  the 
most  unmatchable  display  of  skill,  patience, 
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and  dexterity? — But  I  see  you  have  a  mind 
to  go  on  angling  alter  your  own  old  fashion. 
Off  laced  cap,  iind  on  brown  jerkin; — lively 
colors  scare  lish  in  the  sober  waters  of  the 
Isle  of  Man; — faith,  in  London  you  will 
catch  few,  unless  the  bait  glistens  a  little. 
But  you  are  going? — well,  good  hick  to  you. 
I  will  take  to  the  barge; — the  sea  and  wind 
are  less  inconstant  than  the  tide  you  have 
embarked  on." 

"You  have  learned  to  say  all  these  smart 
things  in  London,  my  lord,"  answered  Ju- 
lian; "but  we  shall  have  you  a  penitent  for 
them,  if  Lady  Cynthia  be  of  my  mind. 
Adieu,  and  pleasure  till  we  meet." 

The  young  men  parted  accordingly;  and 
while  the  Earl  betook  him  to  his  pleasure 
voyage,  Julian,  as  his  friend  had  prophesied, 
assumed  the  dress  of  one  who  means  to  amuse 
himself  with  angling.  The  hat  and  feather 
were  exchanged  for  a  cap  of  grey  cloth;  the 
deeply-laced  cloak  and  doublet  for  a  simple 
jacket  of  the  same  color,  with  hose  conform- 
ing; and  finally,  with  rod  in  hand,  and  pan- 
nier at  his  back,  mounted  upon  a  handsome 
Manx  pony,  young  Peveril  rode  briskly  over 
the  country  which  divided  him  from  one  of 
those  beautiful  ^streams  that  descend  to  the 
sea  from  the  Kirk-Merlagh  mountains. 

Having  reached  the  spot  where  he  meant 
to  commence  his  day's  sport,  Julian  let  his 
little  steed  graze,  which,  accustomed  to  the 
situation,  followed  him  like  a  dog;  and  now 
and  then,  when  tired  of  picking  herbage  in 
the  valley  through  which  the  stream  winded, 
came  near  her  master's  side,  and,  as  if  she 
had  been  a  curious  amateur  of  the  sport, 
gazed  on  the  trouts  as  Julian  brought  them 
struggling  to  the  shore.  But  Fairy's  master 
showed,  on  that  day,  little  of  the  patience 
of  a  real  angler,  and  took  no  heed  to  old 
Isaac  "Walton's  recommendation,  to  fish  the 
streams  inch  by  inch.  He  chose,  indeed, 
with  an  angler's  eye,  the  most  promising 
casts,  Avhere  the  stream  broke  sparkling  over 
a  stone,  affording  the  wonted  shelter  to  a 
trout;  or  where,  gliding  away  from  a  rippling 
current  to  a  still  eddy,  it  streamed  under  the 
projecting  bank,  or  dashed  from  the  pool  of 
some  low  cascade.  By  this  judicious  selec- 
tion of  spots  whereon  to  employ  his  art,  the 
sportman's  basket  was  soon  sufficiently  heavy 
to  show  that  his  occupation  was  not  a  mere 
pretext;  and  so  soon  as  this  was  the  case,  he 
walked  briskly  up  the  glen,  only  making  a 
cast  from  time  to  time,  in  case  of  his  being 
observed  from  any  of  the  neighboring 
heights. 

It  was  a  little  green  and  rockys  valley 
through  which  the  brook  strayed,  very  lone- 
ly, although  the  slight  track  of  an  unformed 
road  showed  that  it  was  occasionally  trav- 
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ersed,  and  that  it  was  altogether  void  of 
inhabitants.  As  Peveril  advanced  still  far- 
ther, the  right  bank  reached  to  some  dis-. 
tance  from  the  stream,  leaving  a,  piece  of 
meadow  ground,  the  lower  part  of  which,  be- 
ing close  to  the  brook,  was  entirely  covered 
with  rich  herbage,  being  possibly  occasional- 
ly irrigated  by  its  overflow.  The  higher  part 
of  the  level  ground  afforded  a  stance  for  an 
old  house,  of  a  singular  structure,  with  a 
terraced  garden,  and  a  cultivated  field  or 
two  beside  it.  In  former  times,  a  Danish 
or  Norwegian  fastness  had  stood  here,  called 
the  Black  Fort,  from  the  color  of  a  huge 
heathy  hill,  which,  rising  behind  the  build- 
ing, appeared  to  be  the  boundary  of  the 
valley,  and  to  afford  the  source  of  the 
brook.  But  the  original  structure  had 
been  long  demolished,  as,  indeed,  it  prob- 
ably only  consisted  of  dry  stones,  and  its  ma- 
terials had  been  applied  to  the  construction 
of  the  present  mansion — the  work  of  some 
churchman  during  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
was  evident  from  the  huge  stone-work  of 
its  windows,  which  scarce  left  room  for 
light  to  pass  through,  as  well  as  from  two  or 
three  heavy  buttresses,  which  projected  from 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  exhibited  on 
their  surface  little  niches  for  images.  These 
had  been  carefully  destroyed,  and  pots  of 
flowers  were  placed  in  the  niches  in  their 
stead,  besides  their  being  ornamented  by 
creeping  plants  of  various  kinds,  fancifully 
twined  around  them.  The  garden  was  also 
in  good  order;  and  though  the  spot  was  ex- 
tremely solitary,  there  was  about  it  alto- 
gether an  air  of  comfort,  accommodation, 
and  even  elegance,  by  no  means  generally 
characteristic  of  the  habitations  of  the  island 
at  the  time. 

With  much  circumspection,  Julian  Peveril 
approached  the  low  Gothic  porch,  which  de- 
fended the  entrance  of  the  mansion  from 
the  tempest  incident  to  its  situation,  and 
was,  like  the  buttresses,  overrun  with  ivy 
and  other  creeping  plants.  An  iron  ring, 
contrived  so  as  when  drawn  up  and  down 
to  rattle  against  the  bar  of  notched  iron 
through  which  it  was  suspended,  served  the 
purpose  of  a  knocker;  and  to  this  he  ap- 
plied himself,  though  with  the  greatest  pre- 
caution. 

He  received  no  answer  for  some  time,  and 
indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  house  was  totally 
uninhabited;  when,  at  length,  his  impa- 
tience getting  the  upper  hand,  he  tried  to 
open  the  door,  and,  as  it  was  only  upon  the 
latch,  very  easily  succeeded.  He  passed 
through  a  little  low-arched  hall,  the  up- 
per end  of  which  was  occupied  byr  a  stair- 
case, and  turning  to  the  left,  opened  the 
door  of  a  summer  parlor,  wainscoted  with 
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black  oak,  and  very  simply  furnished  with 
chairs  and  tables  of  the  same  materials;  the 
former  cushioned  with  leather.  The  apart- 
ment was  gloomy — one  of  those  stone-shafted 
windows  which  we  have  mentioned,  with  its 
small  latticed  panes,  and  thick  garland  of 
foliage,  admitting  but  an  imperfect  light. 

Over  the  chimneypiece  (which  was  of  the 
same  massive  materials  with  the  panelling 
of  the  apartment)  was  the  only  ornament  of 
the  room;  a  painting,  namely,  representing 
an  officer  in  the  military  dress  of  the  Civil 
Wars.  It  was  a  green  jerkin,  then  the  na- 
tional and  peculiar  wear  of  the  Manxmen; 
his  short  band  which  hung  down  on  the  cui- 
rass— the  orange-colored  scarf,  but,  above  all, 
the  shortness  of  his  close-cut  hair,  showing 
evidently  to  which  of  the  great  parties  he 
had  belonged.  His  right  hand  rested  on 
the  hilt  of  his  sword ;  and  in  the  left  he  held 
a  small  Bible,  bearing  the  inscription,  uIn 
hoc  signo.",  The  countenance  was  of  a  light 
complexion,  with  fair  and  almost  effeminate 
blue  eyes,  and  au  oval  form  of  face — one  of 
those  physiognomies,  to  which,  though  not 
otherwise  un pleasing,  we  naturally  attach 
the  idea  of  melancholy  and  of  misfortune.* 
Apparently  it  was  well  known  to  Julian 
Peveril;  for  after  having  looked  at  it  for  a 
long  time,  he  could  no  forbear  muttering 
aloud,  "  What  would  I  give  that  that  man 
had  never  been  born,  or  that  he  still 
lived!" 

"How  now — how  is  this?"  said  a  female, 
who  entered  the  room  as  he  uttered  this 
reflection.  "  You  here,  Master  Peveril,  in 
spite  of  all  the  warnings  you  have  had! 
Yon  here  in  the  possession  of  folk's  house 
when  they  are  abroad,  and  talking  to  your- 
self, as  I  shall  warrant ! " 

"  Yes,  Mistress  Deborah,"  said  Peveril, 
"I  am  here  once  more,  as  you  see,  against 
every  prohibition,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
danger. — Where  is  Alice?" 

"  Where  you  will  never  see  her,  Master 
Julian — you  may  satisfy  }rourself  of  that," 
answered  Mistress  Deborah,  for  it  was  that 
respectable  governante;  and  sinking  down 
at  the  same  time  upon  one  of  the  large 
leathern  chairs,  she  began  to  fan  herself  with 
her  handkerchief,  and  complain  of  the  heat 
in  a  most  ladylike  fashion. 

In  fact,  Mistress  Debbitch,  while  her  ex- 
terior intimated  a  considerable  change  of 

*  I  am  told  that  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  William 
Christian  is  still  preserved  in  the  family  of  Waterson  of 
Iiallnaliow  of  Kirk  Church,  Rushin.  William  DhOne  is 
dressed  in  a  creen  coat  without  collar  or  cape,  af'er  the 
fashion  of  those  puritanic  times,  with  the  head  in  a  close- 
cropped  wig,  resembling  the  bishop's  peruke  of  the  present 
day.  The  countenance  is  youthful  ami  well-looking,  very  un- 
like the  f  xpression  cf  foreboding:  melancholy.  I  have  so  far 
taken  advantage  of  this  criticism,  as  to  brine  my  ideal  por- 
trait, in  the  present  edition,  nmrer  to  the  complexion  at 
least  of  the  fair-haired  William  Dhone. 


condition  for  the  better,  and  her  counte- 
nance showed  the  less  favorable  effects  of  the 
twenty  years  which  had  passed  over  her  head, 
was  in  mind  and  manners  very  much  what 
she  had  been  when  she  battled  the  opinions 
of  Madam  Ellesmere  at  Martindale  Castle. 
In  a  word,  she  was  self-willed,  obstinate,  and 
coquettish  as  ever,  otherwise  no  ill-disposed 
person.  Her  present  appearance  was  that 
of  a  woman  of  the  better  rank.  From  the 
sobriety  of  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  and  the 
uniformity  of  its  colors,  it  was  plain  she  be- 
longed to  some  sect  which  condemned  su- 
perfluous gaiety  in  attire;  but  no  rules,  not 
those  of  a  nunnery  or  of  a  quaker's  society, 
can  prevent  a  little  coquetry  in  that  particu- 
lar, where  a  woman  is  desirous  of  being  sup- 
posed to  retain  some  claim  to  personal  at- 
tention. All  Mistress  Deborah's  garments 
were  so  arranged  as  might  best  set  off  a 
good-looking  woman,  whose  countenance  in- 
dicated ease  and  good  cheer — who  called 
herself  five-and-thirty,  and  was  well  entitled, 
if  she  had  a  mind,  to  call  herself  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  older. 

Julian  was  under  the  necessity  of  endur- 
ing all  her  tiresome  and  fantastic  airs,  and 
awaiting  with  patience  till  she  had  "prinked 
herself  and  pinned  herself" — flung  her 
hoods  back,  and  drawn  them  forward — 
snuffed  at  a  little  bottle  of  essences — closed 
her  eyes  like  a  dying  fowl — turned  them  up 
like  a  duck  in  a  thunderstorm;  when  at 
length,  having  exhausted  her  round  of  min- 
auderies,  she  condescended  to  open  the 
conversation. 

"  These  walks  will  be  the  death  of  me," 
she  said,  "and  all  on  your  account,  Master 
Julian  Peveril;  for  if  Dame  Christian  should 
learn  that  you  have  chosen  to  make  your 
visits  to  her  niece,  I  promise  you  Mistress 
Alice  would  be  soon  obliged  to  find  other 
quarters,  and  so  should  I." 

"Come  now,  Mistress  Deborah,  be  good- 
humored,"  said  Julian;  "consider,  was  not 
all  this  intimacy  of  ours  of  your  own  mak- 
ing ?  Did  you  not  make  yourself  known  to 
me  the  very  first  time  I  strolled  up  this  glen 
with  my  fishing-rod,  and  tell  me  that  you 
were  my  former  keeper,  and  that  Alice  had 
been  my  little  playfellow  ?  And  what  could 
there  be  more  natural,  than  that  I  should 
come  back  and  see  two  such  agreeable  per- 
sons as  often  as  I  could." 

"Yes,"  said  Dame  Deborah;  "but  I  did 
not  bid  you  fall  in  love  with  us,  though,  or 
propose  such  a  matter  as  marriage  either  to 
Alice  or  myself." 

"  To  do  you  justice,  you  never  did,  Deb- 
orah,'* answered  the  youth;  "but  what  of 
that  ?  Such  things  will  come  out  before 
one  is  aware.    I  am  sure  you  must  have 
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heard  such  proposals  fifty  tunes  when  you 

least  expected  them." 

"  Fie,  tie,  lie,  Master  Julian  Peveril,"  said 
the  governante;  "1  would  have  you  to  know 
that  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself,  that 
the  best  of  the  laud  would  have  thought 
twice  of  it,  and  have  very  well  considered 
both  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  how  he 
was  going  to  say  it,  before  he  came  out  with 
such  proposals  to  trie." 

"True,  true.  Mistress  Deborah,"  contin- 
ued Julian;  "but  all  the  world  hath  not 
your  discretion.  Then  Alice  Bridgenorth  is 
a  child — a  mere  child;  and  one  always  asks 
a  baby  to  be  one's  little  wife,  you  know. 
Come,  I  know  you  will  forgive  me.  Thou 
wert  ever  the  best-natured,  kindest  woman 
in  the  world;  and  you  know  you  have  said 
twenty  times  we  were  made  for  each  other." 

"Oh,  no,  Master  Julian  Peveril;  no,  no, 
no!"  ejaculated  Deborah.  "I  may  indeed 
have  said  your  estates  were  born  to  be 
united;  and  to  be  sure  it  is  natural  for  me, 
that  come  of  the  old  stock  of  the  yeomanry 
of  Peveril  of  the  Peak's  estate,  to  wisli  that 
it  was  all  within  the  ring  fence  again;  which 
sure  enough  it  might  be,  were  you  to  marry 
Alice  Bridgenorth.  But  then  there  is  the 
knight  your  father,  and  my  lady  your 
mother;  and  there  is  her  father,  that  is  half 
crazy  with  his  religion;  and  her  aunt  that 
wears  eternal  black  grogram  for  that  un- 
lucky Colonel  Christian;  and  there  is  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  that  would  serve  us  all 
with  the  same  sauce  if  we  were  thinking  of 
anything  that  would  displease  her.  And 
besides  all  that,  you  have  broke  your  word 
with  Mistress  Alice,  and  everything  is  over 
between  you;  and  I  am  of  opinion  it  is  quite 
right  it  should  be  all  over.  And  perhaps  it 
may  be,  Master  Julian,  that  I  should  have 
thought  so  a  long  time  ago,  before  a  child 
like  Alice  put  it  into  my  head;  but  I  am  so 
good-natured." 

No  flatterer  like  a  lover,  who  wishes  to 
cany  his  point. 

"You  are  the  best-natured,  kindest  crea- 
ture in  the  world,  Deborah. — But  you  have 
never  seen  the  ring  I  bought  for  you  at 
Paris.  Nay,  I  will  put  it  on  your  finger 
myself; — what!  your  foster-son,  whom  you 
loved  so  well,  and  took  such  care  of  ?  " 

He  easily  succeeded  in  putting  a  pretty 
ring  of  gold,  with  a  humorous  affectation  of 
gallantry,  on  the  fat  finger  of  Mistress  Deb- 
orah Debbitch.  Hers  was  a  soul  of  a  kind 
often  to  be  met  with,  both  among  the  lower 
and  higher  vulgar,  who,  without  being,  on 
a  broad  scale,  accessible  to  bribes  or  corrup- 
tion, are  nevertheless  much  attached  to  per- 
quisites, and  considerably  biassed  in  their 
line  of  duty,  though  perhaps  insensibly,  by 
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the  love  of  petty  observances,  petty  presents, 
and  trivial  compliments.  Mistress  Debbitch 
turned  the  ring  round,  and  round,  and  round, 
and  at  length  said,  in  a  whisper,  "Well,  Mas- 
ter Julian  Peveril,  it  signifies  nothing  deny- 
ing anything  to  such  a  young  gentleman  as 
you,  for  young  gentlemen  are  always  so  obsti- 
nate! and  so  1  may  as  well  tell  you,  that  Mis- 
tress Alice  walked  back  from  Kirk  Truagh 
along  with  me,  just  now,  and  entered  the 
house  at  the  same  time  with  myself." 

"Why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  before?" 
said  Julian,  starting  up;  "where — where  is 
she?" 

"  You  had  better  ask  why  I  tell  you  so 
now,  Master  Julian,"  said  Dame  Deborah; 
"for,  I  promise  you,  it  is  against  her  express 
commands;  and  I  would  not  have  told  you, 
had  you  not  looked  so  pitiful; — but  as  for 
seeing  you,  that  she  will  not — and  she  is  in 
her  own  bedroom,  with  a  good  oak  door  shut 
and  bolted  upon  her — that  is  one  comfort. 
— And  so,  as  for  any  breach  of  trust  on  my 
part — I  promise  you  the  little  saucy  minx 
gives  it  no  less  name — it  is  quite  impossible." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Deborah — only  go — only 
try — tell  her  to  hear  me — tell  her  I  have  a 
hundred  excuses  for  disobeying  her  com- 
mands— tell  her  I  have  no  doubt  to  get  over 
all  obstacles  at  Martindale  Castle." 

"Nay,  I  tell  you  it  is  all  in  vain,"  replied 
the  dame.  "When  I  saw  your  cap  and  rod 
lying  in  the  hall,  I  did  but  say,  '  There  he  is 
again/  and  she  ran  up  the  stairs  like  a  young 
deer;  and  I  heard  key  turned,  and  bolt  shot, 
ere  I  could  say  a  single  word  to  stop  her — 1 
marvel  you  heard  her  not." 

"It  was  because  I  am,  as  I  ever  was,  an 
owl — a  dreaming  fool,  who  let  all  those 
golden  minutes  pass,  which  my  luckless  life 
holds  out  to  me  so  rarely. — Well — tell  her  I 
go — go  for  ever — go  where  she  will  hear  no 
more  of  me — where  no  one  shall  hear  more 
of  me!" 

"Oh,  the  Father!"  said  the  dame,  "hear 
how  he  talks! — What  will  become  of  Sir 
Geoffrey,  and  your  mother,  and  of  me,  and 
of  the  Countess,  if  you  were  to  go  so  far  as 
you  talk  of?  And  what  would  become  of 
poor  Alice  too  ?  for  I  will  be  sworn  she  likes 
you  better  than  she  says,  and  I  know  she 
used  to  sit  and  look  the  way  that  you  used  to 
come  up  the  stream,  and  now  and  then 
asked  me  if  the  morning  were  good  for  fish- 
ing. And  all  the  while  you  were  on  the 
Continent,  as  they  call  it,  she  scarcely  smiled 
once,  unless  it  was  when  she  got  two  beauti- 
ful long  letters  about  foreign  parts." 

"Friendship,  Dame  Deborah — only  friend- 
ship— cold  and  calm  remembrance  of  one 
who,  by  your  kind  permission,  stole  in  on 
your  solitude  now  and  then,  with  news  from 
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the  living  world  without — Once,  indeed,  I 
thought— but  it  is  all  over — farewell." 

So  saying,  he  covered  his  face  with  one 
hand,  and  extended  the  other;  in  the  act  of 
bidding  adieu  to  Dame  Debbitch,  whose  kind 
heart  became  unable  to  withstand  the  sight 
of  his  affliction. 

" Now,  do  not  be  in  such  haste,"  she  said; 
"I  will  go  up  again,  and  tell  her  how  it 
stands  with  you,  and  bring  her  down,  if  it  is 
in  woman's  power  to  do  it." 

And  so  saying,  she  left  the  apartment, 
and  ran  upstairs. 

Julian  Peveril,  meanwhile,  paced  the 
apartment  in  great  agitation,  waiting  the 
success  of  Deborah's  intercession;  and  she 
remained  long  enough  absent  to  give  us 
time  to  explain,  in  a  short  retrospect,  the 
circumstances  which  had  led  to  his  present 
situation. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  ever  I  could  read, 

Could  ever  hear  by  'ale  or  history. 

The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth  ! 

Midsummer  Night'8  Dream. 

The  celebrated  passage  which  we  have  pre- 
fixed to  this  chapter  has,  like  most  observa- 
tions of  the  same  author,  its  foundation  in 
real  experience.  The  period  at  which  love 
is  formed  for  the  first  time,  and  felt  most 
strongly,  is  seldom  that  at  which  there  is 
much  prospect  of  its  being  brought  to  a 
happy  issues  The  state  of  artificial  society 
opposes  many  complicated  obstructions  to 
early  marriages;  and  the  chance  is  very  great, 
that  such  obstacles  prove  insurmountable. 
In  fine,  there  are  few  men  who  do  not  look 
back  in  secret  to  some  period  of  their  youth, 
at  which  a  sincere  and  early  affection  was  re- 
pulsed, or  betrayed,  or  became  abortive  from 
opposing  circumstances.  It  is  these  little 
passages  of  secret  history  which  leave  a  tinge 
of  romance  in  every  bosom,  scarce  permit- 
ting us,  even  in  the  most  busy  or  the  most 
advanced  period  of  life,  to  listen  with  total 
indifference  to  a  tale  of  true  love. 

Julian  Peveril  had  so  fixed  his  affec- 
tions, as  to  ensure  the  fullest  share  of  that 
opposition  which  early  attachments  are  so 
apt  to  encounter.  Yet  nothing  so  natural 
as  that  he  should  have  done  so.  In 
early  youth  Dame  Debbitch  had  accidentally 
met  with  the  son  of  her  first  patroness,  and 
who  had  himself  been  her  earliest  charge, 
fishing  in  the  little  brook  already  noticed, 
which  watered  the  valley  in  which  she  re- 
sided  with  Alice  Bridgenorth.  The  dame's 
curiosity  easily  discovered  who  he  was:  and 
besides  the  interest  which  persons  in  her 
condition  usually  take  in  the  young  people 


who  have  been  under  their  charge,  she  was 
delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  talk  about 
former  times — about  Martindale  Castle,  and 
friends  there — about  Sir  Geoffrey  and  his 
good  lady — and,  now  and  then,  about  Lance 
Outram  the  park-keeper. 

The  mere  pleasure  of  gratifying  her  in- 
quiries would  scarce  have  had  power  enough 
to  induce  Julian  to  repeat  his  visits  to  the 
lonely  glen;  but  Deborah  had  a  companion 
— a  lovely  girl — bred  in  solitude,  and  in  the 
quiet  and  unpretending  tastes  which  solitude 
encourages— spirited,  also,  and  inquisitive, 
and  listening,  with  laughing  cheek  and  an 
eager  eye,  to  every  tale  which  the  young 
angler  brought  from  the  town  and  castle. 

The  visits  of  Julian  to  the  Black  Fort 
were  only  occasional — so  far  Dame  Deborah 
showed  common  sense — which  was,  perhaps, 
inspired  by  the  apprehension  of  losing  her 
place  in  case  of  discovery.  She  had,  indeed, 
great  confidence  in  the  strong  and  rooted  be- 
lief— amounting  almost  to  superstition — 
which  Major  Bridgenorth  entertained,  that 
his  daughter's  continued  health  could  only 
be  insured  by  her  continuing  under  the 
charge  of  one  who  had  acquired  Lady  Pev- 
eril's  supposed  skill  in  treating  those  subject 
to  such  ailments.  This  belief  Dame  Deb- 
orah had  improved  to  the  utmost  of  her 
simple  cunning — always  speaking  in  some- 
thing of  an  oracular  tone  upon  the  subject 
of  her  charge's  health,  and  hinting  at  certain 
mysterious  rules  necessary  to  maintain  it  in 
the  present  favorable  state.  She  had  avail- 
ed herself  of  this  artifice  to  procure  for  her- 
self and  Alice  a  separate  establishment  at 
the  Black  Fort;  for  it  was  originally  Major 
Bridgenorth's  resolution  that  his  daughter 
and  her  governante  should  remain  tinder  the 
same  roof  with  the  sister-in-law  of  his  de- 
ceased wife,  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Colonel  Christian.  But  this  lady  was  broken 
down  with  premature  age,  brought  on  by 
sorrow;  and,  in  a  short  visit  which  Major 
Bridgenorth  made  to  the  island,  he  was  eas- 
ily prevaled  on  to  consider  her  house  at  Kirk 
Truagh  as  a  very  cheerless  residence  for  his 
daughter.  Dame  Deborah,  who  longed  for 
domestic  independence,  was  careful  to  in- 
crease this  impression  by  alarming  her  pa- 
tron's fears  on  account  of  Alice's  health.  The 
mansion  of  Kirk  Truagh  stood,  she  said, 
much  exposed  to  the  Scottish  winds,  which 
could  not  but  be  cold,  as  they  came  from  a 
country  where,  as  she  was  assured,  there 
was  ice  and  snow  at  midsummer.  In  short, 
she  prevailed,  and  was  put  into  full  possession 
of  the  Black  Fort,  a  house  which,  as  well  as 
Kirk  Truagh,  belonged  formerly  to  Chris- 
i  tian,  and  now  to  his  widow. 
1    Still,  however,  it  was  enjoined  on  the  gov- 
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ernante  and  her  charge  to  visit  Kirk  Truagh 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  consider  them- 
selves as  under  the  management  and  guardi- 
anship of  Mistress  Christian — a  state  of  sub- 
jection, the  sense  of  which  Deborah  endeav- 
ored to  lessen,  by  assuming  as  much  freedom 
of  conduct  as  she  possibly  dared,  under  the 
influence,  doubtless,  of  the  same  feelings  of 
independence  which  induced  her  at  Martin- 
dale  Castle  to  spurn  the  advice  of  Mistress 
Ellesmere. 

It  was  this  generous  disposition  to  defy 
control  which  induced  her  to  procure  for 
Alice,  secretly,  some  means  of  education 
which  the  stern  genius  of  puritanism  would 
have  proscribed.  She  ventured  to  have  her 
charge  taught  music — nay,  even  dancing; 
and  the  picture  of  the  stern  Colonel  Chris- 
tian trembled  on  the  wainscot  where  it  was 
suspended,  while  the  sylph-like  form  of 
Alice  and  the  susbtantial  person  of  Dame 
Deborah,  executed  French  chaussees  and 
b  \r  es  to  the  sound  of  a  small  kit,  which 
screamed  under  the  bow  of  Monsieur  de 
Pigal,  half  smuggler,  half  dancing-master. 
This  abomination  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Colonel's  widow,  and  by  her  was  communi- 
cated to  Bridgenorth,  whose  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  island  showed  the  importance  he 
attached  to  the  communication.  Had  she 
been  faithless  to  her  own  cause,  that  had 
been  the  latest  hour  of  Mrs.  Deborah's  ad- 
ministration. But  she  retreated  into  her 
stronghold. 

"Dancing," she  said,  "was  exercise,  regu- 
lated and  timed  by  music;  and  it  stood  to 
reason,  that  it  must  be  the  best  of  all  exer- 
cise for  a  delicate  person,  especially  as  it 
could  be  taken  within  doors,  and  in  all  states 
of  the  weather." 

Bridgenorth  listened  with  a  clouded  and 
thoughtful  brow,  when,  in  exemplification 
of  her  doctrine,  Mistress  Deborah,  who  was 
no  contemptible  performer  on  the  viol,  be- 
gan to  jangle  Sellenger's  Round,  and  desired 
Alice  to  dance  an  old  English  measure  to 
the  tune.  As  the  half-bashful,  half-smil- 
ing girl  about  fourteen — for  such  was  her 
age — moved  gracefully  to  the  music,  the 
father's  eye  unavoidably  followed  the  light 
spring  of  her  step,  and  marked  with  joy  the 
rising  color  in  her  cheek.  "When  the  dance 
was  over,  he  folded  her  in  his  arms,  smooth- 
ed her  somewhat  disordered  locks  with  a 
father's  affectionate  hand,  smiled,  kissed  her 
brow,  and  took  his  leave,  without  one  single 
word  farther  interdicting  the  exercise  of 
dancing.  He  did  not  himself  communicate 
the  result  of  his  visit  at  the  Black  Fort  to 
Mrs.  Christian,  but  she  was  not  long  of 
learning  it.  by  the  triumph  of  Dame  Debo- 
rah on  her  next  visit. 


"It  is  well,"  said  the  stern  old  lady;  "my 
brother  Bridgenorth  hath  permitted  you  to 
make  a  Herodias  of  Alice,  and  teach  hi  r 
dancing.  You  have  only  now  to  find  her  a 
partner  for  life — I  shall  neither  meddle  ni  r 
make  more  in  their  affairs." 

In  fact,  the  triumph  of  Dame  Deborah,  or 
rather  of  Dame  Nature,  on  this  occasion  had 
more  important  elfects  than  the  former  had 
ventured  to  anticipate;  for  Mrs.  Christian, 
though  she  received  with  all  formality  the 
formal  visits  of  the  governante  and  her 
charge,  seemed  thenceforth  so  pettish  with 
the  issue  of  her  remonstrance  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  her  niece  dancing  to  a  little  fiddle, 
that  she  appeared  to  give  up  interference  in 
her  affairs,  and  left  Dame  Debbitch  and 
Alice  to  manage  both  education  and  house- 
keeping— in  which  she  had  hitherto  greatly 
concerned  herself — much  after  their  own 
pleasure. 

It  was  in  this  independent  state  that  they 
lived  when  Julian  first  visited  their  habita- 
tion; and  he  was  the  rather  encouraged  to 
do  so  by  Dame  Deborah,  that  she  believed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  last  persons  in  the  world 
with  whom  Mistress  Christian  would  have 
desired  her  niece  to  be  acquainted — the 
happy  spirit  of  contradiction  superseding, 
with  Dame  Deborah,  on  this  as  on  other  oc- 
casions, all  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  She  did  not  act  altogether  without 
precaution  neither.  She  wras  aware  she  had 
to  guard  not  only  against  any  reviving  inter- 
terest  or  curiosity  on  the  part  of  Mistress 
Christian,  but  against  the  sudden  arrival  of 
Major  Bridgenorth,  who  never  failed  once  in 
the  year  to  make  his  appearance  at  the  Black 
Fort  when  least  expected,  and  to  remain 
there  for  a  few  days.  Dame  Debbitch,  there- 
fore, exacted  of  Julian,  that  his  visits  should 
be  few  and  far  between ;  that  he  should  con- 
descend to  pass  for  a  relation  of  her  own  in 
the  eyes  of  two  ignorant  Manx  girls  and  a 
lad,  who  formed  her  establishment;  and 
that  he  should  always  appear  in  his  angler's 
dress  made  of  the  simple  Loughtan,  or  buff- 
colored  wool  of  the  island,  which  is  not  sub- 
jected to  dyeing.  By  these  cautions,  she 
thought  his  intimacy  at  the  Black  Fort 
would  be  entirely  unnoticed,  or  considered 
as  immaterial,  while,  in  the  meantime,  it  fur- 
nished much  amusement  to  her  charge  and 
herself. 

This  was  accordingly  the  case  during  the 
earlier  part  of  their  intercourse,  while  J  ulian 
was  a  lad,  and  Alice  a  girl  two  or  three  years 
younger.  But  as  the  lad  shot  up  to  youth, 
and  the  girl  to  womanhood,  even  Dame 
Deborah  Debbitch's  judgment  saw  danger  in 
their  continued  intimacy.  She  took  an  op- 
portunity to  communicate  to  Julian  who 
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Miss  Briclgenorth  actually  was,  and  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  which  placed  discord  be- 
tween their  fathers.  He  heard  the  story  of 
their  quarrel  with  interest  and  surprise,  for 
he  had  only  resided  occasionally  at  Martin- 
dale  Castle,  and  the  subject  of  Bridgenorth's 
quarrel  with  his  father  had  never  been  men- 
tioned in  his  presence.  His  imagination 
caught  fire  at  the  sparks  afforded  by  this  sin- 
gular story;  and,  far  from  complying  with 
the  prudent  remonstrance  of  Dame  Deborah, 
and  gradually  estranging  himself  from  the 
Black  Fort  and  its  fair  inmate,  he  frankly 
declared,  he  considered  his  intimacy  there, 
so  casually  commenced,  as  intimating  the 
will  of  Heaven,  that  Alice  and  he  were  de- 
signed for  each  other,  in  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle which  passion  or  prejudice  could  raise 
up  betwixt  them.  They  had  been  com- 
panions in  infancy;  and  a  little  exertion  of 
memory  enabled  him  to  recall  his  childish 
grief  for  the  unexpected  and  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  his  little  companion,  whom  he 
was  destined  again  to  meet  with  in  the  early 
bloom  of  opening  beauty,  in  a  country  which 
was  foreign  to  them  both. 

Dame  Deborah  was  confounded  at  the  con- 
sequences of  her  communication,  which  had  1 
thus  blown  into  a  flame  the  passion  which 
she  hoped  it  would  have  either  prevented  or 
extinguished.  She  had  not  the  sort  of  head 
which  resists  the  masculine  and  energetic 
remonstrances  of  passionate  attachment, 
whether  addressed  to  her  on  her  own  ac- 
count, or  on  behalf  of  another.  She  la- 
mented, and  wondered,  and  ended  her  feeble 
opposition,  by  weeping,  and  sympathising, 
and  consenting  to  allow  the  continuance  of 
Julian's  visits,  provided  he  should  only  ad- 
dress himself  to  Alice  as  a  friend;  to  gain 
the  world,  she  would  consent  to  nothing 
more.  She  was  not,  however,  so  simple,  but 
that  she  also  had  her  forebodings  of  the  de- 
signs of  Providence  on  this  youthful  couple; 
for  certainly  they  could  not  be  more  formed 
to  be  united  than  the  good  estates  of  Mar- 
tindale  and  Moultrassie. 

Then  came  a  long  sequence  of  reflections. 
Martindale  Castle  wanted  but  some  repairs 
to  be  almost  equal  to  Chatsworth.  The 
Hall  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  ruin;  or, 
what  would  be  better,  when  Sir  Geoffrey's 
time  came  (for  the  good  knight  had  seen 
service,  and  must  be  breaking  now),  the  Hall 
would  be  a  good  dowery  house,  to  which  my 
lady  and  Ellesmere  might  retreat;  while 
(empress  of  the  still-room,  and  queen  of  the 
pantry)  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch  should 
reign  housekeeper  at  the  Castle,  and  extend, 
perhaps,  the  crown-matrimonial  to  Lance 
Outram,  provided  he  was  not  become  too 
old,  too  fat,  or  too  fond  of  ale. 


Such  were  the  soothing  visions  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  dame  connived  at  an 
attachment,  which  lulled  also  to  pleasing 
dreams,  though  of  a  character  so  different, 
her  charge  and  her  visitant. 

The  visits  of  the  young  angler  became 
more  and  more  frequent;  and  the  embar- 
rassed Deborah,  though  foreseeing  all  the 
dangers  of  discovery,  and  the  additional  risk 
of  an  explanation  betwixt  Alice  and  Julian, 
which  must  necessarily  render  their  relative 
situation  so  much  more  delicate,  felt  com- 
pletely overborne  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
young  lover,  and  was  compelled  to  let  matters 
take  their  course. 

The  departure  of  Julian  for  the  Continent 
interrupted  the  course  of  his  intimacy  at  the 
Black  Fort,  and  while  it  relieved  the  elder 
of  its  inmates  from  much  internal  apprehen- 
sion, spread  an  air  of  languor  and  dejection 
over  the  countenance  of  the  younger,  which, 
at  Bridgenorth's  next  visit  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  renewed  all  his  terrors  for  his  daugh- 
ter's constitutional  malady. 

Deborah  promised  faithfully  she  should 
look  better  the  next  morning,  and  she  kept 
her  word.  She  had  retained  in  her  posses- 
sion for  some  time  a  letter  which  Julian  had, 
by  some  private  conveyance,  sent  to  her 
charge,  for  his  youthful  friend.  Deborah 
had  dreaded  the  consequences  of  delivering 
it  as  a  billet-doux,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
dance,  she  thought  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  administering  it  as  a  remedy. 

It  had  complete  effect;  and  next  day  the 
cheeks  of  the  maiden  had  a  tinge  of  the 
rose,  which  so  much  delighted  her  father, 
that,  as  he  mounted  his  horse,  he  flung  his 
purse  into  Deborah's  hand,  with  the  desire 
she  should  spare  nothing  that  could  make 
herself  and  his  daughter  happy,  and  the  as- 
surance that  she  had  his  full  confidence. 

This  expression  of  liberality  and  confi- 
dence from  a  man  of  Major  Bridgenorth's 
reserved  and  cautious  disposition,  gave  full 
plumage  to  Mistress  Deborah's  hopes;  and 
emboldened  her  not  only  to  deliver  another 
letter  of  Julian's  to  the  young  lady,  but 
to  encourage  more  boldly  and  freely  than 
formerly  the  intercourse  of  the  lovers  when 
Peveril  returned  from  abroad. 

At  length,  in  spite  of  all  Julian's  precau- 
tion, the  young  Earl  became  suspicious  of 
his  frequent  solitary  fishing  parties;  and  he 
himself,  now  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  than  formerly,  became  aware  that  his 
repeated  visits  and  solitary  walks  with  a 
person  so  young  and  beautiful  as  Alice, 
might  not  only  betray  prematurely  the  secret 
of  his  attachment,  but  be  of  essential  preju- 
dice to  her  who  was  his  object. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  conviction,  he 
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abstained,  for  an  unusual  period,  from  visit- 
ing the  Black  Fort,  But  when  he  next  in- 
dulged himself  with  spending  an  hour  in  the 
place  where  he  would  gladly  have  abode  for 
ever,  the  altered  manner  of  Alice — the  tone 
in  which  she  seemed  to  upbraid  his  neglect, 
penetrated  his  heart,  and  deprived  him  of 
thai  power  "of  self-command,  which  he  had 
hitherto  exercised  in  their  interviews.  It 
required  but  a  few  energetic  words  to  explain 
to  Alice  at  once  his  feelings,  and  to  make 
her  sensible  of  the  real  nature  of  her  own. 
She  wept  plentifully,  but  her  tears  were  not 
all  of  bitterness.  She  sat  passively  still,  and 
without  reply,  while  he  explained  to  her, 
with  many  an  interjection,  the  circumstances 
which  had  placed  discord  between  their 
families;  for  hitherto,  all  that  she  had  known 
was,  that  Master  Peveril,  belonging  to  the 
household  of  the  great  Countess  or  Lady 
of  Man,  must  observe  some  precautions  in 
visiting  a  relative  of  the  unhappy  Colonel 
Christian.  But,  when  Julian  concluded  his 
tale  with  the  warmest  protestations  of  eternal 
love,  "My  poor  father!"  she  burst  forth, 
"and.  was  this  to  be  the  end  of  all  thy  precau- 
tions ? — This,  that  the  son  of  him  that  dis- 
graced and  banished  thee,  should  hold  such 
language  to  your  daughter  ?  " 

"  You  err,  Alice,  you  err,"  cried  Julian, 
eagerly.  "  That  I  hold  this  language — that 
the  son  of  Peveril  addresses  thus  the  daughter 
of  your  father — that  he  thus  kneels  to  you 
for  forgiveness  of  injuries  which  passed  when 
we  were  both  infants,  shows  the  will  of 
Heaven,  that  in  our  affection  should  be 
quenched  the  discord  of  our  parents.  What 
else  could  lead  those  who  parted  infants  on 
the  hills  of  Derbyshire,  to  meet  thus  in  the 
valleys  of  Man  ?  " 

Alice- — however  new  such  a  scene,  and 
above  all,  her  own  emotions  might  be — 
was  highly  endowed  with  that  exquisite 
delicacy  which  is  imprinted  in  the  female 
heart,  to  give  warning  of  the  slightest  ap- 
proach to  impropriety  in  a  situation  like 
hers. 

"Rise,  rise,  Master  Peveril,"  she  said;  "do 
not  do  yourself  and  me  this  injustice — we 
have  done  both  wrong — very  wrong;  but  my 
fault  was  done  in  ignorance.  0  God!  my 
poor  father,  who  needs  comfort  so  much — is 
it  for  me  to  add  to  his  misfortunes  ?  Rise ! " 
she  added,  more  firmly;  "if  you  retain  this 
unbecoming  posture  any  longer,  I  will  leave 
the  room  and  you  shall  never  see  me  more." 

The  commanding  tone  of  Alice  overawed 
the  impetuosity  of  her  lover,  who  took  in 
silence  a  seat  removed  to  some  distance  from 
hers,  and  was  again  about  to  speak.  "Julian," 
said  she,  in  a  milder  tone,  "you  have  spoken 
enough,  and  more  than  enough.  AVould 


you  had  left  me  in  the  pleasing  dream  in 
which  I  could  have  listened  to  you  for  ever! 
but  the  hour  of  wakening  is  arrived."  Pev- 
eril waited  the  prosecution  of  her  speech  as 
a  criminal  while  he  waits  his  doom;  for  he 
was  sufficiently  sensible  that  an  answer,  de- 
livered not  certainly  without  emotion,  but 
with  firmness  and  resolution,  was  not  to  be 
interrupted.  "We  have  done  wrong,"  she 
repeated,  "very  wrong;  and  if  we  now  sep- 
arate for  ever,  the  pain  we  may  feel  will  be 
but  a  just  penalty  for  our  error.  We  should 
never  have  met:  meeting,  we  should  part  as 
soon  as  possible.  Our  farther  intercourse 
can  but  double  our  pain  at  parting.  Fare- 
well, Julian;  and  forget  we  ever  have  seen 
each  other ! " 

"Forget!"  said  Julian;  "never,  never.  To 
you,  it  is  easy  to  speak  the  word — to  think 
the  thought.  To  me,  an  approach  to  either 
can  only  be  by  utter  destruction.  Why 
should  you  doubt  that  the  feud  of  our  fathers, 
like  so  many  of  which  we  have  heard,  might 
be  appeased  by  our  friendship?  You  are 
my  only  friend.  I  am  the  only  one  whom 
Heaven  has  assigned  to  you.  Why  should 
we  separate  for  the  fault  of  others,  which 
befell  when  we  were  but  children  ?" 

"You  speak  in  vain,  Julian,"  said  Alice; 
"I  pity  you — perhaps  I  pity  myself — indeed, 
I  should  pity  myself,  perhaps,  the  most  of 
the  two;  for  you  will  go  forth  to  new  scenes 
and  new  faces,  and  will  soon  forget  me;  but 
I,  remaining  in  this  solitude,  how  shall  / 
forget  ? — that,  however,  is  not  now  the  ques- 
tion— I  can  bear  my  lot,  and  it  commands  us 
to  part." 

"Hear  me  yet  a  moment,"  said  Peveril; 
"this  evil  is  not,  cannot  be,  remediless.  I 
will  go  to  my  father — I  will  use  the  inter- 
cession of  my  mother,  to  whom  he  can  re- 
fuse nothing — I  will  gain  their  consent — 
they  have  no  other  child — and  they  must 
consent,  or  lose  him  for  ever.  Say,  Alice, 
if  I  come  to  you  with  my  parents'  consent  to 
my  suit,  will  you  again  say,  with  that  tone 
so  touching  and  so  sad,  yet  so  incredibly  de- 
termined— Julian,  we  must  part?"  Alice 
was  silent.  "Cruel  girl,  will  you  not  even 
deign  to  answer  me  ?  "  said  her  lover. 

"  We  answer  not  those  who  speak  in  their 
dreams,"  said  Alice.  "You  ask  me  what  I 
would  do  were  impossibilities  performed. 
What  right  have  you  to  make  such  supposi- 
tions, and  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 

" Hope,  Alice,  Hope,"  answered  Julian,"  the 
last  support  of  the  wretched,  which  even 
you  surely  would  not  be  cruel  enough  to  de- 
prive me  of.  In  every  difficulty,  in  every 
doubt,  in  every  danger,  Hope  will  fight  even 
if  he  cannot  conquer.  Tell  me  once  more, 
if  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  my  father— 
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in  the  name  of  that  mother  to  whom  you 
pai*tly  owe  your  life,  what  would  you  answer 
to  me  ?  " 

"I  would  refer  you  to  my  own  father," 
said  Alice,  blushing,  and  casting  her  eyes 
down;  but  instantly  raising  them  again,  she 
repeated,  in  a  firmer  and  a  sadder  tone, 
"  Yes,  Julian,  I  would  refer  you  to  my  father; 
and  you  would  find  that  your  pilot  Hope  had 
deceived  you;  and  that  you  had  but  escaped 
the  quicksands  to  fall  upon  the  rocks." 

"I  would  that  could  be  tried!"  said  Juli- 
an. "  Methinks  I  could  persuade  your  father 
that  in  ordinary  eyes  our  alliance  is  not  un- 
desirable. My  family  hate  fortune,  rank, 
long  descent — all  that  fathers  look  for  when 
they  bestow  a  daughter's  hand." 

"All  this  would  avail  you  nothing,"  said/ 
Alice.  "The  spirit  of  my  father  is  bent  upon! 
the  tilings  of  another  world;  and  if  he  listened 
to  hear  you  out,  it  would  be  but  to  tell  you 
that  he  spurned  your  offers." 

"You  know  not — you  know  not,  Alice," 
said  Julian.  "Fire  can  soften  iron — thy 
father's  heart  cannot  be  so  hard,  or  his  pre- 
judices so  strong,  but  I  shall  find  some  means' 
to  melt  him.  Forbid  me  not— Oh,  forbid 
me  not  at  least  the  experiment!" 

"I  can  but  advise,"  said  Alice;  "lean  for- 
bid you  nothing;  for,  to  forbid  implies  pow- 
er to  command  obedience.  But  if  you  will 
be  wise,  and  listen  to  me — Here,  and  on  this 
spot,  we  part  for  ever!  " 

"  Not  so,  by  Heaven ! "  said  Julian,  whose 
bold  and  sanguine  temper  scarce  saw  diffi- 
culty in  attaining  aught  which  he  desired. 
"  We  now  part,  indeed,  but  it  is  that  I  may 
return  armed  with  my  parents'  consent. 
They  desire  that  I  should  marry — in  their 
last  letters  they  pressed  it  more  openly — 
they  shall  have  their  desire;  and  such  a  bride 
as  I  will  present  to  them  has  not  graced 
their  house  since  the  Conqueror  gave  it 
origin.  Farewell,  Alice !  Farewell  for  a 
brief  space!" 

She  replied,  "  Farewell,  Julian !  Farewell 
for  ever!" 

Julian,  within  a  week  of  this  interview, 
was  at  Martindale  Castle,  with  the  view  of 
communicating  his  purpose.  But  the  task 
which  seems  easy  at  a  distance,  proves  as 
difficult,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  as  the 
fording  of  a  river,  which  from  afar  appeared 
only  a  brook.  There  lacked  not  opportuni- 
ties of  entering  upon  the  subject;  for  in  the 
first  ride  which  he  took  with  his  father,  the 
knight  resumed  the  subject  of  his  son's  mar- 
riage, and  liberally  left  the  lady  to  his  choice: 
but  under  the  strict  proviso,  that  she  was  of 
a  loyal  and  an  honorable  family; — if  she  had 
fortune,  it  was  good  and  well,  or  rather,  it 
was  better  than  well;  but  if  she  was  poor, 


why,  "there  is  still  some  picking,"  said  Sir 
Geoffrey,  "on  the  bones  of  the  old  estate; 
and  Dame  Margaret  and  I  will  be  content 
with  the  less,  that  you  young  folks  may  have 
your  share  of  it.  I  am  turned  frugal  already, 
Julian.  You  see  what  a  north-country 
shambling  bit  of  a  Galloway  nag  I  ride 
upon — a  different  beast,  I  wot,  from  my  own 
old  Black  Hastings,  who  had  but  one  fault, 
and  that  was  his  wish  to  turn  down  Moul- 
trassie  avenue." 

"  Was  that  so  great  a  fault  ?  "  said  Julian, 
affecting  indifference,  while  his  heart  was 
trembling,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  almost  in  his 
very  throat. 

"It  used  to  remind  me  of  that  base,  dis- 
honorable Presbyterian  fellow  Bridgenorth," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey;  "and  I  would  as  lief  think 
of  a  toad: — they  say  he  has  turned  Indepen- 
dent, to  accomplish  the  full  degree  of  ras- 
cality.— I  tell  you,  Gill,  I  turned  off  the 
cow-boy  for  gathering  nuts  in  his  woods — I 
would  hang  a  dog  that  would  so  much  as 
kill  a  hare  there. — But  what  is  the  matter 
with  you?    You  look  pale." 

Julian  made  some  indifferent  answer,  but 
too  well  understood,  from  the  language  and 
tone  which  his  father  used,  that  his  preju- 
dices against  Alice's  father  were  both  deep 
and  envenomed,  as  those  of  country  gentle- 
men often  become,  who,  having  little  to  do 
or  think  of,  are  but  too  apt  to  spend  their 
time  in  nursing  and  cherishing  petty  causes 
of  wrath  against  their  next  neighbors. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  day  he  men- 
tioned the  Bridgenorths  to  his  mother,  as  if 
in  a  casual  manner.  But  the  Lady  Peveril 
instantly  conjured  him  never  to  mention  the 
name,  especially  in  his  father's  presence. 

"  Was  that  Major  Bridgenorth,  of  whom  I 
have  heard  the  name  mentioned,"  said  Ju- 
lian; "so  very  bad  a  neighbor?" 

"  I  do  not  say  so,"  said  Lady  Peveril ;  "  nay, 
we  were  more  than  once  obliged  to  him  in 
the  former  unhappy  times;  but  your  father 
and  he  took  some  passages  so  ill  at  each 
other's  hands,  that  the  least  allusion  to  him 
disturbs  Sir  Geoffrey's  temper  in  a  manner 
quite  unusual,  and  which,  now  that  his 
health  is  somewhat  impaired,  is  sometimes 
alarming  to  me.  For  Heaven's  sake,  then, 
my  dear  Julian,  avoid  upon  all  occasions  the 
slightest  allusion  to  Moultrassie  or  any  of  its 
inhabitants." 

This  warning  was  so  seriously  given,  that 
Julian  himself  saw  that  mentioning  his  secret 
purpose  would  be  the  sure  way  to  render  it 
abortive,  and  therefore  he  returned  discon- 
solate to  the  Isle. 

Peveril  had  the  boldness,  however,  to 
make  the  best  he  could  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, by  requesting  an   interview  with 
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Alice,  in  Order  to  inform  her  what  had 
passed  betwixt  his  parents  and  him  on  her 
account.  It  whs  with  great  difficulty  that 
this  boon  was  obtained;  and  Alice  Bridge- 
north  showed  no  slight  degree  of  displeasure, 
when  she  discovered,  after  much  circumlo- 
cution, and  many  elforts  to  give  an  air  of 
importance  to  what  he  had  to  Communicate, 
that  all  amounted  but  to  this,  that  Lady 
lVveril  continued  to  retain  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  her  father.  Major  Bridgenorth,  which 
Julian  Mould  fain  have  represented  as  an 
Omen  of  their  future  more  perfect  reconcilia- 
tion. 

"  1  did  not  think  you  would  thus  have  trilled 
with  me,  Master  Peveril,"  said  Alice,  assum- 
ing an  air  of  dignity;  "but  I  will  take  care 
to  avoid  suCh  intrusion  in  future — I  request 
you  will  not  again  visit  the  Black  Fort;  and 
I  entreat  of  you,  good  Mistress  Debbitch, 
that  you  will  no  longer  either  encourage  or 
permit  this  gentleman's  visits,  as  the  result 
of  such  persecution  will  be  to  compel  me  to 
appeal  to  my  aunt  and  father  for  another 
place  of  residence,  and  perhaps  also  for  an- 
other and  more  prudent  companion."- 

This  last  hint  struck  Mistress  Deborah 
with  so  much  terror,  that  she  joined  her 
ward  in  requiring  and  demanding  Julian's 
instant  absence,  and  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  their  request.  But  the  courage  of 
a  youthful  lover  is  not  easily  subdued;  and 
Julian,  after  having  gone  through  the  usual 
round  of  trying  to  forget  his  ungrateful  mis- 
tress, and  again  entertaining  his  passion  with 
augmented  violence,  ended  by  the  visit  to 
the  Black  Fort,  the  beginning  of  which  we 
narrated  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  then  left  him  anxious  for,  yet  almost 
fearful  of,  an  interview  with  Alice,  which  he 
had  prevailed  upon  Deborah  to  solicit;  and 
such  was  the  tumult  of  his  mind,  that,  while 
he  traversed  the  parlor,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  dark  melancholy  eyes  of  the  slaugh- 
tered Christian's  portrait  followed  him 
wherever  he  went,  with  the  fixed,  chill,  and 
ominous  glance  which  announced  to  the 
enemy  of  his  race  mishap  and  misfortune. 

The  door  of  the  apartment  opened  at 
length,  and  these  visions  were  dissipated. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Parents  have  flinty  hearts!   No  tears  can  move  them. 

Otwat. 

When"  Alice  Bridgenorth  at  length  entered 
the  parlor  where  her  anxious  lover  had  so 
long  expected  her.  it  was  with  a  slow  step, 
and  a  composed  manner.  Her  dress  was  ar- 
ranged with  an  accurate  attention  to  form, 


which  at  once  enhanced  the  appearance  of 
its  puritanic  simplicity,  and  struck  .Julian 
as  a  bad  omen;  for  although  the  time  be- 
stowed upon  the  toilet  may,  in  many  cases, 
intimate  the  wish  to  appear  advantageously 
at  such  an  interview,  yet  a  ceremonious  ar- 
rangement of  attire  is  very  much  allied  with 
formality,  and  a  preconceived  determination 
to  treat  a  lover  with  cold  politeness. 

The  sad-colored  gown — the  pinched  and 
plaited  cap,  which  carefully  obscured  the 
profusion  of  long  dark-brown  hair — the 
small  ruff,  and  the  long  sleeves,  would  have 
appeared  to  great  disadvantage  on  a  shape 
less  graceful  than  Alice  Bridgenorth's;  but 
an  exquisite  form,  though  not,  as  yet,  suf- 
ficiently rounded  in  the  outlines  to  produce 
the  perfection  of  female  beauty,  was  able  to 
sustain  and  give  grace  even  to  this  unbecom- 
ing dress.  Her  countenance,  fair  and  deli- 
cate, with  eyes  of  hazel,  and  a  brow  of  ala- 
baster, had,  notwithstanding,  less  regular 
beauty  than  her  form,  and  might  have  been 
justly  subjected  to  criticism.  There  was, 
however,  a  life  and  spirit  in  her  gaiety,  and 
a  depth  of  sentiment  in  her  gravityj  which 
made  Alice,  in  conversation  with  the  very 
few  persons  with  whom  she  associated,  so 
fascinating  in  her  manners  and  expression, 
whether  of  language  or  countenance — so 
touching,  also,  in  her  simplicity  and  purity 
of  thought,  that  brighter  beauties  might 
have  been  overlooked  in  her  company.  It 
was  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  an  ardent 
character  like  Julian,  influenced  by  these 
charms,  as  well  as  by  the  secrecy  and  mys- 
tery attending  his  intercourse  with  Alice, 
should  prefer  the  recluse  of  the  Black  Fort 
to  all  others  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted in  general  society. 

His  heart  beat  high  as  she  came  into  the 
apartment,  and  it  was  almost  without  an  at- 
tempt to  speak  that  his  profound  obeisance 
acknowledged  her  entrance. 

"This  is  mockery.  Master  Peveril,"  said 
Alice,  with  an  effort  to  speak  firmly,  which 
yet  was  disconcerted  by  a  slightly  tremulous 
inflection  of  voice — "a  mockery  and  a  cruel 
one.  You  come  to  this  lone  place,  in- 
habited only  by  two  women,  too  simple  to 
command  your  absence — too  weak  to  enforce 
it — you  come,  in  spite  of  my  earnest  request 
— to  the  neglect  of  your  own  time — to  the 
prejudice,  I  may  fear,  of  my  character — you 
abuse  the  influence  you  possess  over  the 
simple  person  to  whom  I  am  entrusted — All 
this  )-ou  do,  and  think  to  make  it  up  by  low 
reverences  and  constrained  courtesy!  Is 
this  honorable,  or  is  it  fair — Is  it,"  she 
added,  after  a  moment's  hesitation — "is  it 
kind?" 

The  tremulous  accent  fell  especially  on 
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the  last  word  she  uttered,  and  it  was  spoken 
in  a  low  tone  of  gentle  reproach  which  went 
to  Julian's  heart. 

"  If,"  said  he,  "  there  was  a  mode  by  which, 
at  the  peril  of  my  life,  Alice,  I  could  show 
my  regard — my  respect — my  devoted  tender- 
ness— the  danger  would  be  dearer  to  me 
than  ever  was  pleasure." 

"You  have  said  such  things  often,"  said 
Alice,  "  and  they  are  such  as  I  ought  not  to 
hear,  and  do  not  desire  to  hear.  I  have 
no  tasks  to  impose  on  you — no  enemies 
to  be  destroyed — no  need  or  desire  of 
protection — no  wish,  Heaven  knows,  to 
expose  you  to  danger — It  is  your  visits 
here  alone  to  which  danger  attaches.  You 
have  but  to  ride  your  own  wilful  temper — 
to  turn  your  thoughts  and  your  cares  else- 
where, and  I  can  have  nothing  to  ask — noth- 
ing to  wish  for.  Use  your  own  reason — 
consider  the  injury  you  do  yourself — the  in- 
justice you  do  us — and  let  me,  once  more, 
in  fair  terms,  entreat  you  to  absent  yourself 
from  this  place — till — till"  

She  paused,  and  Julian  eagerly  inter- 
rupted her.—" Till  when,  Alice  ?— till  when  ? 
— impose  on  me  any  length  of  absence  which 
your  severity  can  inflict,  short  of  a  final 
separation — Say,  Begone  for  years,  but  re- 
turn when  these  years  are  over;  and,  slow 
and  wearily  as  they  must  pass  away,  still  the 
thought,  that  they  must  at  length  have  their 
period,  will  enable  me  to  live  through  them. 
Let  me,  then,  conjure  thee,  Alice,  to  name 
a  date — to  fix  a  term — to  say  till  when  !  " 

"Till  you  can  bear  to  think  of  me  only  as 
a  friend  and  sister." 

"That  is  a  sentence  of  eternal  banishment 
indeed!"  said  Julian;  "it  is  seeming,  no 
doubt,  to  fix  a  term  of  exile,  but  attaching 
to  it  an  impossible  condition." 

"And  why  impossible,  Julian?"  said 
Alice,  in  a  tone  of  persuasion;  "were  we  not 
happier  ere  you  threw  the  mask  from  your 
own  countenance,  and  tore  the  veil  from  my 
foolish  eyes?  Did  we  not  meet  with  joy, 
spend  our  time  happily,  and  part  cheerily, 
because  we  transgressed  no  duty,  and  in- 
curred no  self-reproach  ?  Bring  back  that 
state  of  happy  ignorance,  and  you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  call  me  unkind.  But  while 
you  form  schemes  which  I  know  to  be 
visionary,  and  use  language  of  such  violence 
and  passion,  you  shall  excuse  me  if  I  now, 
and  once  for  all,  declare,  that  since  Deborah 
shows  herself  unfit  for  the  trust  reposed  in 
her,  and  must  needs  expose  me  to  persecu- 
tions of  this  nature,  I  will  write  to  my  father, 
that  he  may  fix  me  another  place  of  resi- 
dence; and  in  the  meanwhile  I  will  take 
shelter  with  my  aunt  at  Kirk  Truagh." 

"Hear  me,  unpitying  girl,"  said  I'everil, 


"  hear  me,  and  you  shall  see  how  devoted  I 
am  to  obedience,  in  all  that  I  can  do  to 
oblige  you!  You  say  you  were  happy  when 
we  spoke  not  on  such  topics — well — at  all 
expense  of  my  own  suppressed  feelings,  that 
happy  period  shall  return.  I  will  meet  you 
— walk  with  you — read  with  you — but  only 
as  a  brother  would  with  his  sister,  or  a  friend 
with  his  friend;  the  thoughts  I  may  nourish, 
be  they  of  hope  or  of  despair,  my  tongue 
shall  not  give  birth  to,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not offend;  Deborah  shall  be  ever  by  your 
side,  and  her  presence  shall  prevent  my  even 
hinting  at  what  might  displease  you — only 
do  not  make  a  crime  to  me  of  those  thoughts 
which  are  the  dearest  part  of  my  existence; 
for  believe  me  it  were  better  and  kinder  to 
rob  me  of  existence  itself." 

"This  is  the  mere  ecstasy  of  passion, 
Julian,"  answered  Alice  Bridgenorth;  "that 
which  is  unpleasant,  our  selfish  and  stubborn 
will  represents  as  impossible.  I  have  no 
confidence  in  the  plan  you  propose — no  con- 
fidence in  your  resolution,  and  less  than 
none  in  the  protection  of  Deborah.  Till  you 
can  renounce,  honestly  and  explicitly,  the 
wishes  you  have  lately  expressed,  we  must  be 
strangers; — and  could  you  renounce  them 
even  at  this  moment,  it  were  better  that  we 
should  part  for  a  long  time;  and,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  let  it  be  as  soon  as  possible — perhaps 
it  is  even  now  too  late  to  prevent  some  un- 
pleasant accident — I  thought  I  heard  a 
noise." 

"It  was  Deborah,"  answered  Julian.  "  Be 
not  afraid,  Alice;  we  are  secure  against 
surprise." 

"I  know  not,"  said  Alice,  "what  you 
mean  by  such  security — I  have  nothing  to 
hide.  I  sought  not  this  interview;  on  the 
contrary,  averted  it  as  long  as  I  could — and 
am  now  most  desirous  to  break  it  off." 

"And  wherefore,  Alice,  since  you  say  it 
must  be  our  last?  Why  should  you  shake 
the  sand  which  is  passing  so  fast  ?  the  very 
executioner  hurries  not  the  prayers  of  the 
wretches  upon  the  scaffold. — And  see  you 
not — I  will  argue  as  coldly  as  you  can  desire 
— see  you  not  that  you  are  breaking  your 
own  word,  and  recalling  the  hope  which 
yourself  held  out  to  me  ?  " 

"What  hope  have  I  suggested?  What 
word  have  I  given,  Julian  ?"  answered  Alice. 
"  You  yourself  build  wild  hopes  in  the  air, 
and  accuse  me  of  destroying  what  had  never 
any  earthly  foundation.  Spare  yourself, 
Julian — spare  me — and  in  marcy  to  us  both 
depart,  and  return  not  again  till  you  can  be 
more  reasonable." 

" Eeasonable ? "  replied  Julian;  "it  is  you, 
Alice,  who  will  deprive  me  altogether  of 
reason.    Did  you  not  say,  that  if  our  parents 
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could  bo  brought  to  consent  to  our  union,  1 
you  would  no  longer  oppose  my  suit?" 

"No — no — no,"  said  Alice,  eagerly,  and 
blushing  deeply, — "1  did  not  say  so,  Julian 
— it  was  your  own  wild  imagination  which 
put  construction  on  my  silence  and  my  con- 
fusion." 

"Von  do  not  say  so,  then?"  answered 
Julian;  "and  if  all  other  obstacles  were  re- 
moved, I  should  find  one  in  the  cold  flinty 
bosom  of  her  who  repays  the  most  devoted 
and  sincere  affection  with  contempt  and  dis- 
like?— Is  that,"  he  added,  in  a  deep  tone 
of  feeling — "is  that  what  Alice  Bridgenorth 
says  to  Julian  Peveril ? " 

"Indeed — indeed,  Julian,"  said  the  almost 
weeping  girl,  "  I  do  not  say  so — I  say  nothing, 
and  I  ought  not  to  say  anything  concerning 
what  I  might  do,  in  a  state  of  things  which 
can  never  take  place.  Indeed,  Julian,  you 
ought  not  thus  to  press  me.  Unprotected 
as  I  am — wishing  you  well — very  well — why 
should  you  urge  me  to  say  or  do  what  would 
lessen  me  in  my  own  eyes  ?  to  own  affection 
for  one  whom  fate  has  separated  me  for 
ever  ?  It  is  ungenerous — it  is  cruel — it  is 
seeking  a  momentary  and  selfish  gratification 
to  yourself,  at  the  expense  of  every  feeling 
which  I  ought  to  entertain." 

"You  have  said  enough,  Alice,"  said 
Julian,  with  sparkling  eyes;  "you  have  said 
enough  in  deprecating  my  urgency,  and  I 
will  press  you  no  farther.  But  you  overrate 
the  impediments  which  lie  betwixt  us — they 
must  and  shall  give  way." 

"So  you  said  before,"  answered  Alice, 
"and  with  what  probability,  your  own  ac- 
count may  show.  You  dared  not  to  mention 
the  subject  to  your  own  father — how  should 
you  venture  to  mention  it  to  mine?" 

"That  I  will  soon  enable  you  to  decide 
upon.  Major  Bridgenorth,  by  my  mother's 
account,  is  a  worthy  and  an  estimable  man. 
I  will  remind  him,  that  to  my  mother's  care 
he  owes  the  dearest  treasure  and  comfort  of  i 
his  life;  and  I  will  ask  him  if  it  is  a  just  retri- 
bution to  make  that  mother  childless.  Let 
me  but  know  where  to  find  him,  Alice,  and 
you  shall  soon  hear  if  I  have  feared  to  plead 
my  cause  with  him." 

Alas !"  answered  Alice, "  you  well  know  my 
uncertainty  as  to  my  dear  father's  residence. 
How  often  has  it  been  my  earnest  request  to 
him  that  he  would  let  me  share  his  solitary 
abode,  or  his  obscure  wanderings!  But  the 
short  and  infrequent  visits  which  he  makes 
to  this  house  are  all  that  he  permits  me  of 
his  society.  Something  I  might  surely  do, 
however  little,  to  alleviate  the  melancholy  by 
which  he  is  oppressed." 

"Something  we  might  both  do,"  said 
Peveril.    "  How  willingly  would  I  aid  you 


in  so  pleasing  a  task!  All  old  griefs 
should  be  forgotten — all  old  friendships 
revived.  My  father's  prejudices  arc  those 
of  an  Englishman — strong,  indeed,  but 
not  insurmountable  by  reason.  Tell  me, 
then,  where  Major  Bridgenorth  is,  and 
leave  the  rest  to  me;  or  let  me  but  know  by 
what  address  your  letters  reach  him,  and  I 
will  forthwith  essay  to  discover  his  dwelling." 

"Do  not  attempt  it,  I  charge  you,"  said 
Alice.  "He  is  already  a  man  of  sorrows; 
and  what  would  he  think  were  I  capable  of 
entertaining  a  suit  so  likely  to  add  to  them  ? 
Besides,  I  could  not  tell  you,  if  I  would, 
where  he  is  now  to  be  found.  My  letters 
reach  him  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of 
my  aunt  Christian;  but  of  his  address  I  am 
entirely  ignorant." 

"Then,  by  Heaven,"  answered  Julian,  "I 
will  watch  his  arrival  in  this  island,  and  in 
this  house;  and  ere  he  has  locked  thee  in  his 
arms,  he  shall  answer  to  me  on  the  subject 
of  my  suit." 

"Then  demand  that  answer  now,"  said  a 
voice  from  without  the  door,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  slowly  opened — "Demand 
that  answer  now,  for  here  stands  Balph 
Bridgenorth." 

As  he  spoke,  he  entered  the  apartment 
with  his  usual  slow  and  sedate  step — raised 
his  flapp'd  and  steeple-crowned  hat  from  his 
brows,  and,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
room,  eyed  alternately  his  daughter  and 
Julian  Peveril  with  a  fixed  and  penetrating 
glance. 

"Father!"  said  Alice,  utterly  astonished, 
and  terrified  besides,  by  his  sudden  appear- 
ance at  such  a  conjuncture, — "Father,  I  am 
not  to  blame." 

"Of  that  anon,  Alice,"  said  Bridgenorth; 
"meantime  retire  to  your  apartment — I  have 
that  to  say  to  this  youth  which  will  not  en- 
dure your  presence." 

"Indeed — indeed,  father,"  said  Alice, 
alarmed  at  what  she  supposed  these  words 
indicated,  "Julian  is  as  little  to  be  blamed 
as  I  ?  It  was  chance,  it  wTas  fortune,  which 
caused  our  meeting  together."  Then  sud- 
denly rushing  forward,  she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  father,  saying,  "  Oh,  do  him  no 
injury — he  meant  no  wrong  !  Father,  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  man  of  reason  and  of  re- 
ligious peace." 

"And  wherefore  should  I  not  be  so  now, 
Alice  ? "  said  Bridgenorth,  raising  his 
daughter  from  the  ground,  on  which  she 
had  almost  sunk  in  the  earnestness  of  her 
supplication.  "Dost  thou  know  aught, 
maiden,  which  should  inflame  my  anger 
against  this  young  man,  more  than  reason 
or  religion  may  bridle?  Go — go  to  thy 
chamber.    Compose  thine  own  passions — 
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learn  to  rule  these — and  leave  it  to  me  to 
deal  with  this  stubborn  young  man." 

Alice  arose,  and,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground,  retired  slowly  from  the  apart- 
ment. Julian  followed  her  steps  with  his 
eyes  till  the  last  wave  of  her  garment  was 
visible  at  the  closing  door;  then  turned  his 
looks  to  Major  Bridgenorth,  and  then  sunk 
them  on  the  ground.  The  Major  continued 
to  regard  him  in  profound  silence;  his  looks 
were  melancholy  and  even  austere;  but  there 
was  nothing  which  indicated  either  agitation 
or  keen  resentment.  He  motioned  to  Julian 
to  take  a  seat,  and  assumed  one  himself. 
After  which,  he  opened  the  conversation  in 
the  following  maimer  : — 

"You  seemed  but  now,  young  gentleman, 
anxious  to  learn  where  I  was  to  be  found. 
Such  I  at  least  conjectured,  from  the  few  ex- 
pressions which  I  chanced  to  overhear;  for 
I  made  bold,  though  it  may  be  contrary  to 
the  code  of  modern  courtesy,  to  listen  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  in  order  to  gather  upon  what 
subject  so  young  a  man  as  you  entertained 
so  young  a  woman  as  Alice  in  a  private  in- 
terview." 

"I  trust,  sir,"  said  Julian,  rallying  spirits 
in  what  he  felt  to  be  a  case  of  extremity, 
"you  have  heard  nothing  on  my  part  which 
has  given  offence  to  a  gentleman,  whom, 
though  unknown,  I  am  bound  to  respect  so 
highly." 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
with  the  same  formal  gravity,  "  I  am  pleased 
to  find  that  your  business  is,  or  appears  to 
be,  with  me,  rather  than  with  my  daughter. 
I  only  think  you  had  done  better  to  have  in- 
trusted it  to  me  in  the  first  instance,  as  my 
sole  concern." 

The  utmost  sharpness  of  attention  which 
Julian  applied,  could  not  discover  if  Bridge- 
north  spoke  seriously  or  ironically  to  the 
above  purpose.  He  was,  however,  quick- 
witted beyond  his  experience,  and  was  in- 
ternally determined  to  endeavor  to  discover 
something  of  the  character  and  the  temper 
of  him  with  whom  he  spoke.  For  that  pur- 
pose, regulating  his  reply  in  the  same  tone 
with  Bridgenorth's  observation,  he  said,  that 
not  having  the  advantage  to  know  his  place 
of  residence,  he  had  applied  for  information 
to  his  daughter. 

"Who  is  now  known  to  you  for  the  first 
time  ?  "  said  Bridgenorth.  "Am  I  so  to  un- 
derstand you  ?  " 

"By  no  means,"  answered  Julian,  looking 
down;  "I  have  been  known  to  your  daugh- 
ter for  many  years;  and  what  I  wished  to  say, 
respects  both  her  happiness  and  my  own." 

I  must  understand  you,  "  said  Bridge- 
north,  "even  as  carnal  men  understand  each 
other  on  the  matters  of  this  world.    You  are 


attached  to  my  daughter  by  the  cords  ol 
love;  I  have  long  known  this." 

"You,  Master  Bridgenorth?"  exclaimed 
Peveril — "  You  have  long  known  it?" 

"Yes,  young  man.  Think  you,  that  as 
the  father  of  an  only  child,  I  could  have 
suffered  Alice  Bridgenorth — the  only  living 
pledge  of  her  who  is  now  an  angel  in  heaven 
— to  have  remained  in  this  seclusion  without 
the  surest  knowledge  of  all  her  material 
actions  ?  I  have,  in  person,  seen  more,  both 
of  her  and  of  you,  than  you  could  be  aware 
of;  and  when  absent  in  the  body,  I  had  the 
means  of  maintaining  the  same  superintend- 
ence. Young  man,  they  say  that  such  love 
as  you  entertain  for  my  daughter  teaches 
much  subtilty;  but  believe  not  that  it  can 
overreach  the  affection  which  a  widowed 
father  bears  to  an  only  child." 

"  If,"  said  Julian,  his  heart  beating  thick 
and  joyfully,  "if  you  have  known  this  inter- 
course so  long,  may  I  not  hope  that  it  has 
not  met  your  disapprobation  ?  " 

The  major  paused  for  an  instant;  and  then 
answered,  "  In  some  respects,  certainly  not. 
Had  it  done  so — had  there  seemed  aught  on 
your  side,  or  on  my  daughter's,  to  have  ren- 
dered 3rour  visits  here  dangerous  to  her,  or 
displeasing  to  me,  she  had  not  been  long 
the  inhabitant  of  this  solitude,  or  of  this 
island.  But  be  not  so  hasty  as  to  presume, 
that  all  which  you  may  desire  in  this  matter 
can  be  either  easily  or  speedily  accom- 
plished." 

"  I  foresee,  indeed,  difficulties,"  answered 
Julian;  "but  with  your  kind  acquiescence 
they  are  such  as  I  trust  to  remove.  My 
father  is  generous — my  mother  is  candid 
and  liberal.  They  loved  you  once;  I  trust 
they  will  love  you  again.  I  will  be  the  med- 
iator betwixt  yon — peace  and  harmony  shall 
once  more  inhabit  our  neighborhood, 
and"  

Bridgenorth  interrupted  him  with  a  grim 
smile;  for  such  it  seemed,  as  it  passed  over 
a  face  of  deep  melancholy.  "  My  daughter 
well  said,  but  short  while  past,  that  you 
were  a  dreamer  of  dreams — an  architect  of 
plans  and  hopes  fantastic  as  the  visions  of 
the  night.  It  is  a  great  thing  you  ask  of 
me; — the  hand  of  my  only  child — the  sum  of 
my  worldly  substance,  though  that  is  but 
dross  in  comparison.  You  ask  the  key  of 
the  only  fountain  from  which  I  may  yet  hope 
to  drink  one  pleasant  draught;  you  ask  to 
be  the  sole  and  absolute  keeper  of  my  earth- 
ly happiness — and  what  have  you  offered,  or 
what  have  you  to  offer,  in  return  for  the 
surrender  you  require  of  me  ?" 

"I  am  but  too  sensible,"  said  Peveril, 
abashed  at  his  own  hasty  conclusions,  "  how 
difficult  it  may  be." 
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"Kay,  but  interrupt  me  not,"  replied 
Bridgenorth,  "till  1  show  you  the  amount  of 
what  you  o!Tor  mo  in  exchange  for  a 
boon,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic 
value,  is  earnestly  desired  by  you,  and  com- 
pi'ehends.al]  that  is  valuable  on  earth  which 
1  have  it  in  my  power  to  bestow.  You  may 
have  heard  that  in  the  late  times  I  was  the 
antagonist  of  your  father's  principles  and 
his  profane  faction,  but  not  the  enemy  of  his 
person." 

"I  have  ever  heard,"  replied  Julian, 
"much  the  contrary;  and  it  was  but  now 
that  I  reminded  vou  that  you  had  been  his 
friend." 

"Ay.  When  he  was  in  affliction  and  I  in 
prosperity,  I  was  neither  unwilling  nor  alto- 
gether unable  to  show  myself  such.  Well, 
the  tables  are  turned — the  times  are  changed. 
A  peaceful  and  unoffending  man  might  have 
expected  from  a  neighbor,  now  powerful  in 
his  turn,  such  protection,  when  walking  in 
the  paths  of  the  law,  as  all  men,  subjects  of 
the  same  realm,  have  a  right  to  expect  even 
from  perfect  strangers.  What  chances  ?  I 
pursue,  with  the  warrant  of  the  King  and 
law,  a  murderess,  bearing  on  her  hand  the 
blood  of  my  near  connection,  and  I  had,  in 
such  a  case,  a  right  to  call  on  every  liege 
subject  to  render  assistance  to  the  execution. 
My  late  friendly  neighbor,  bound,  as  a  man 
and  a  magistrate,  to  give  ready  assistance  to 
a  legal  action — bound,  as  a  grateful  and 
obliged  friend,  to  respect  my  rights  and  my 
person — thrusts  himself  betwixt  me — me,  the 
avenger  of  blood — and  my  lawful  captive; 
beats  me  to  the  earth,  at  once  endangering 
my  life  and,  in  mere  human  eyes,  sullying 
mine  honor;  and  under  his  protection  the 
Midianitish  woman  reaches,  like  a  sea-eagle, 
the  nest  which  she  hath  made  in  the  wave- 
surrounded  rocks,  and  remains  there  till 
gold,  duly  administered  at  Court,  wipes  out 
all  memory  of  her  crime,  and  baffles  the  ven- 
geance due  to  the  memory  of  the  best  and 
bravest  of  men. — But,"  he  added,  apostro- 
phising the  portrait  of  Christian,  "thou  art 
not  yet  forgotten,  my  fair-haired  William  ! 
The  vengeance  which  dogs  thy  murderess  is 
slow — but  it  is  sure!  " 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  moments,  which 
Julian  Peveril.  willing  to  hear  to  what  con- 
clusion MajOx  Bridgenorth  was  finally  to  ar- 
rive, did  not  care  to  interrupt.  Accordingly, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  latter  proceeded. — 
"These  things,"  he  said,  "I  recall  not  in 
bitterness,  so  far  as  they  are  personal  to  me 
— I  recall  them  not  in  spite  of  heart,  though 
they  have  been  the  means  of  banishing  me 
from  my  place  of  residence,  where  my  fathers 
dwelt,  and  where  my  earthly  comforts  lie  in- 
terred.   But  the  public  cause  sets  farther 


strife  betwixt  your  father  and  me.  Who  so 
active  as  he  to  execute  the  fatal  edict  of 
black  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  when  so  many 
hundreds  of  gospel-preachers  were  expelled 
from  house  and  home — from  'hearth  and 
altar — from  church  and  parish,  to  make  room 
fur  belly-gods  and  thieves?  Who,  when  a 
devoted  few  of  the  Lord's  people  were  united 
to  lift  the  fallen  standard,  and  once  more 
advance  the  good  cause,  was  the  readiest  to 
break  their  purpose — to  search  for,  perse- 
cute, and  apprehend  them  ?  Whose  breath 
did  I  feel  warm  on  my  neck — whose  naked 
sword  was  thrust  within  a  foot  of  my  body, 
whilst  I  lurked  darkling,  like  a  thief  in  con- 
cealment, in  the  house  of  my  fathers  ? — It 
was  Geoffrey  Peveril's — it  was  your  father's! 
— What  can  you  answer  to  all  this,  or  how 
can  you  reconcile  it  with  your  present 
wishes?  " 

Julian,  in  reply,  could  only  remark, 
"  That  these  injuries  had  been  of  long  stand- 
ing— that  they  had  been  done  in  heat  of 
times  and  heat  of  temper,  and  that  Master 
Bridgenorth,  in  Christian  kindness,  should 
not  entertain  a  keen  resentment  of  them 
when  a  door  was  opened  for  reconciliation." 

"Peace,  young  man,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
"thou  speakest  of  thou  knowest  not  what. 
To  forgive  our  human  wrongs  is  Christian- 
like and  commendable;  but  we  have  no  com- 
mission to  forgive  those  which  have  been 
done  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  of  liberty; 
we  have  no  right  to  grant  immunity,  or  to 
shake  hands  with  those  who  have  poured 
forth  the  blood  of  our  brethren."  He  looked 
at  the  picture  of  Christian,  and  was  silent 
for  a  few  minutes,  as  if  he  feared  to  give  too 
violent  way  to  his  own  impetuosit}',  and  re- 
sumed the  discourse  in  a  milder  tone. 

"  These  things  I  point  out  co  }rou,  Julian, 
that  I  may  show  you  how  impossible,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  merely  worldly  man,  would  be  the 
union  which  yon  are  desirous  of.  But  Heav- 
en hath  at  times  opened  a  door  where  man 
beholds  no  means  of  issue.  Julian,  your 
mother,  for  one  to  whom  the  truth  is  un- 
known, is,  after  the  fashion  of  the  world,  one 
of  the  best,  and  one  of  the  wisest  of  women; 
and  Providence,  which  gave  her  so  fair  a 
form,  and  tenanted  that  form  with  a  mind 
as  pure  as  the  original  frailty  of  our  vile  na- 
ture will  permit,  means  not,  I  trust,  that 
she  shall  continue  to  the  end  to  be  a  vessel 
of  wrath  and  perdition.  Of  your  father 
I  say  nothing — he  is  what  the  times  and 
example  of  others,  and  the  counsels  of  his 
lordly  priest,  have  made  him;  and  of  him, 
once  more,  I  say  nothing,  save  that  I  have 
power  over  him,  which  ere  now  he  might 
have  felt,  but  that  there  is  one  within 
his  chambers  who  might  have  suffered  m 
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his  suffering.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  root  up 
your  ancient  family.  If  I  prize  not  j^our 
boast  of  family  honors  and  pedigree,  I  would 
not  willingly  destroy  them— more  than  I 
would  pull  down  a  moss-grown  tower,  or  hew 
to  the  ground  an  ancient  oak,  save  for  the 
straightening  of  the  common  path,  and  the 
advantage  of  the  public.  I  have,  therefore, 
no  resentment  against  the  humbled  House 
of  Peveril — nay,  I  have  regard  to  it  in  its 
depression." 

He  here  made  a  second  pause,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected Julian  to  say  something.  But  not- 
withstanding the  ardor  with  which  the 
young  man  had  pressed  his  suit,  he  was  too 
much  trained  in  ideas  of  the  importance  of 
his  family,  and  in  the  better  habit  of  respect 
for  his  parents,  to  hear  without  displeasure 
some  part  of  Bridgenorth's  discourse. 

"The  House  of  Peveril,"  he  replied,  "was 
never  humbled." 

"  Had  you  said  the  sons  of  that  House  had 
never  been  humble,"  answered  Bridgenorth, 
"you  would  have  come  nearer  the  truth. — ■ 
Are  you  not  humbled  ?  Live  you  not  here, 
the  lackey  of  a  haughty  woman,  the  play- 
companion  of  an  empty  youth  ?  If  you 
leave  this  Isle  and  go  to  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land, see  what  regard  will  there  be  paid  to 
the  old  pedigree  that  deduces  your  descent 
from  kings  and  conquerors.  A  scurril  or 
obscene  jest,  an  impudent  carriage,  a  laced 
cloak,  a  handful  of  gold,  and  the  readiness 
to  wager  it  on  a  card,  or  a  die,  will  better 
advance  you  at  the  Court  of  Charles  than 
your  father's  ancient  name,  and  slavish  de- 
votion of  blood  and  fortune  to  the  cause  of 
his  father." 

"That  is,  indeed,  but  too  probable,"  said 
Peveril;  "but  the  Court  shall  be  no  element 
of  mine.  I  will  live  like  my  fathers,  among 
my  people,  care  for  their  comforts,  decide 
their  differences"  

"  Build  Maypoles  and  dance  around  them," 
said  Bridgenorth,  with  another .  of  those 
grim  smiles  which  passed  over  his  features 
like  the  light  of  a  sexton's  torch,  as  it  glares 
and  is  reflected  by  the  window  of  the  church, 
when  he  comes  from  locking  a  funeral  vault. 
"  No,  Julian,  these  are  not  times  in  which, 
by  the  dreaming  drudgery  of  a  country  mag- 
istrate, and  the  petty  cares  of  a  country  pro- 
prietor, a  man  can  serve  his  unhappy  coun- 
try. There  are  mighty  designs  afloat,  and 
men  are  called  to  make  their  choice  betwixt 
God  and  Baal.  The  ancient  superstition — 
the  abomination  of  our  fathers — is  raising  its 
head,  and  flinging  abroad  its  snares,  under 
the  protection  of  the  princes  of  the  earth: 
but  she  raises  not  her  head  unmarked  or 
un watched;  the  true  English  hearts  are  as 
thousands,  which  wait  but  a  signal  to  arise 


as  one  man,  and  show  the  kings  of  the  earth 
that  they  have  combined  in  vain  !  We  will 
cast  their  cords  from  us — the  cup  of  their 
abominations  we  will  not  taste." 

"You  speak  in  darkness,  Master  Bridge- 
north,"  said  Peveril.  "Knowing  so  much 
of  me,  you  may,  perhaps,  also  be  aware,  that 
I,  at  least,  have  seen  too  much  of  the  delu- 
sions of  Rome  to  desire  that  they  should  be 
propagated  at  home." 

"Else,  wherefore  do  I  speak  to  thee 
friendly  and  so  free  ? "  said  Bridgenorth. 
"  Do  I  not  know  with  what  readiness  of  early 
wit  you  baffled  the  wily  attempts  of  the 
woman's  priest  to  seduce  thee  from  the  Prot- 
estant faith  ?  Do  I  not  know  how  thou  wast 
beset  when  abroad,  and  that  thou  didst  both 
hold  thine  own  faith  and  secure  the  waver- 
ing belief  of  thy  friend  ?  Said  I  not,  this 
was  done  like  the  son  of  Margaret  Peveril  ? 
Said  I  not,  he  holdeth  as  yet  but  the  dead 
letter — but  the  seed  that  is  sown  shall  one 
day  sprout  and  quicken  ? — Enough,  however, 
of  this.  For  to-day  this  is  thy  habitation. 
I  will  see  in  thee  neither  the  servant  of  that 
daughter  of  Eshbaal,  nor  the  son  of  him  who 
pursued  my  life,  and  blemished  my  honors; 
but  thou  shalt  be  to  me  for  this  day  as  the 
child  of  her,  without  whom  my  house  had 
been  extinct." 

So  saying,  he  stretched  out  his  thin,  bony 
hand,  and  grasped  that  of  Julian  Peveril; 
but  there  was  such  a  look  of  mourning  in 
his  welcome,  that  whatever  delight  the  youth 
anticipated,  spending  so  long  a  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  perhaps 
in  her  society,  or  however  strongly  he  felt 
the  prudence  of  conciliating  her  father's 
good-will,  he  could  not  help  feeling  as  if  his 
heart  was  chilled  in  his  company. 


CHAPTEK  FOURTEENTH. 


This  day  at  least  is  friendship's — on  the  morrow 
Let  strife  come  as  she  will. 

Otwat. 


Deborah  Debbitch,  summoned  by  her 
master,  now  made  her  appearance,  with  her 
handkerchief  at  her  eyes,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  great  mental  trouble.  "  It  was  not 
my  fault,  Major  Bridgenorth,"  she  said;  "how 
could  I  help  it  ?  like  will  to  like— the  boy 
would  come — the  girl  would  see  him." 

"Peace,  foolish  woman."  said  Bridgenorth, 
"and  hear  what  I  have  got  to  say." 

"  I  know  what  your  honor  has  to  say  well 
enough,"  said  Deborah.  "  Service,  I  wot,  is 
no  inheritance  now-a-days — some  are  wiser 
than  other  some — if  I  had  not  been  whee- 
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died  away  from  Martindale,  I  might  have  had 
a  bouse  of  mine  own  by  this  time." 

u  Peace,  idiot!"  said  Bridgenorth;  but  so 
intent  was  Deborah  on  her  vindication,  that 
he  could  but  thrust  the  interjection,  as  it 
were  edgewise,  between  her  exclamations, 
which  followed  as  thick  as  is  usual  in  cases, 
where  folks  endeavor  to  avert  deserved  cen- 
sure by  a  clamorous  justification  ere  the 
charge  be  brought. 

"No  wonder  she  was  cheated,"  she  said, 
"out  of  sight  of  her  own  interest,  when 
it  was  to  wait  on  pretty  Miss  Alice. 
All  your  honor's  gold  should  never  have 
tempted  me,  but  that  I  knew  she  was  but  a 
dead  castaway,  poor  innocent,  if  she  were 
taken  away  from  my  lady  or  me. — And  so 
this  is  the  end  on't! — up  early,  and  down 
late — and  this  is  all  my  thanks! — But  your 
honor  had  better  take  care  what  you  do — 
she  has  the  short  cough  yet  sometimes — and 
should  take  physic,  spring  and  fall." 

"Peace,  chattering  fool!"  said  her  master, 
so  soon  as  her  failing  breath  gave  him  an 
opportunity  to  strike  in,  "tbinkest  thou  I 
knew  not  of  this  young  gentleman's  visits  to 
the  Black  Fort,  and  that,  if  they  had  dis- 
pleased me,  I  would  not  have  known  how  to 
stop  them  ?  "  " 

Did  I  know  that  your  honor  knew  of  his 
visits!"  exclaimed  Deborah,  in  a  triumphant 
tone, — for,  like  most  of  her  condition,  she 
never  sought  farther  for  her  defence  than  a 
lie,  however  inconsistent  and  improbable — 
"Z>iYZ  I  know  that  your  honor  knew  of  it! — 
Why,  how  should  I  have  permitted  his  visits 
else  ?  I  wonder  what  your  honor  takes  me 
for!  Had  I  not  been  sure  it  was  the  thing 
in  this  world  that  your  honor  most  desired, 
would  I  have  presumed  to  lend  it  a  hand 
forward  ?  I  trust  I  know  my  duty  better. 
Hear  if  I  ever  asked  another  youngster  into 
the  house,  save  himself — for  I  knew  your 
honor  was  wise,  and  quarrels  cannot  last  for 
ever,  and  love  begins  where  hatred  ends; 
and,  to  be  sure,  they  love,  as  if  they  were 
born  one  for  the  other — and  then,  the  estates 
of  Moultrassie  and  Martindale  suit  each  other 
like  sheath  and  knife." 

"Parrot  of  a  woman,  hold  your  tongue!" 
said  Bridgenorth,  his  patience  almost  com- 
pletely exhausted;  "or,  if  you  will  prate,  let 
it  be  to  your  playfellows  in  the  kitchen,  and 
bid  them  get  ready  some  dinner  presently, 
for  Master  Peveril  is  far  from  home." 

"That  I  will,  and  with  all  my  heart,"  said 
Deborah ;  "  and  if  there  are  a  pair  of  fatter 
fowls  in  Man  than  shall  clap  their  wings  on 
the  table  presently,  your  honor  shall  call  me 
goose  as  well  as  parrot"  She  then  left  the 
apartment. 

"It  is  to  such  a  woman  as  that,"  said 


Bridgenorth,  looking  after  her  significantly, 
"that  you  conceived  me  to  have  abandoned 
the  charge  of  my  only  child!  But  enough  of 
this  subject — we  will  walk  abroad,  if  you. 
will,  while  she  is  engaged  in  a  province  fitter 
for  her  understanding." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  house,  accompanied 
by  Julian  Peveril,  and  they  were  soon  walk- 
ing side  by  side,  as  if  they  had  been  old  ac- 
quaintances. 

It  may  have  happened  to  many  of  our 
readers,  as  it  has  done  to  ourselves,  to  be 
thrown  by  accident  into  society  with  some 
individual  whose  claims  to  what  is  called  a 
serious  character  stand  considerably  higher 
than  our  own,  and  with  whom,  therefore,  we 
have  conceived  ourselves  likely  to  spend  our 
time  in  a  very  stiff  and  constrained  manner; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  destined  com- 
panion may  have  apprehended  some  disgust 
from  the  supposed  levity  and  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  a  disposition  so  different  from  his 
own.  Now  it  has  frequently  happened,  that 
when  we,  with  that  urbanity  and  good-humor 
which  is  our  principal  characteristic,  have 
accommodated  ourself  to  our  companion,  by 
throwing  as  much  seriousness  into  our  con- 
versation as  our  habits  will  admit,  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  moved  by  our  liberal  example, 
hath  divested  his  manners  of  a  part  of  their 
austerity;  and  our  conversation  has,  in  con- 
sequence, been  of  that  pleasant  texture,  be- 
twixt the  useful  and  agreeable,  which  best 
resembles  "the  fairy-web  of  night  and  day," 
usually  called  in  prose  the  twilight.  It  is 
probable  both  parties  may,  on  such  occa- 
sions, have  been  the  better  for  their  encoun- 
ter, even  if  it  went  no  farther  than  to  estab- 
lish for  the  time  a  community  of  feeling 
between  men,  who,  separated  more  perhaps 
by  temper  than  by  principle,  are  too  apt  to 
charge  each  other  with  profane  frivolity  on 
the  one  hand,  or  fanaticism  on  the  other. 

It  fared  thus  in  Peveril's  walk  with 
Bridgenorth,  and  in  the  conversation  which 
he  held  with  him. 

Carefully  avoiding  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  already  spoken,  Major  Bridgenorth 
turned  his  conversation  chiefly  on  foreign 
travel,  and  on  the  wonders  he  had  seen  in 
distant  countries,  and  which  he  appeared  to 
have  marked  with  a  curious  and  observant 
eye.  This  discourse  made  the  time  fly  light 
away;  for  although  the  anecdotes  and  obser- 
vations thus  communicated  were  all  tinged 
with  the  serious  and  almost  gloomy  spirit  of 
the  narrator,  they  yet  contained  traits  of  in- 
terest and  of  wonder,  such  as  are  usually  in- 
teresting to  a  youthful  ear,  and  were  par- 
ticularly so  to  Julian,  who  had,  in  his 
disposition,  some  cast  of  the  romantic  and 
adventurous. 
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It  appeared  that  Bridgenorth  knew  the 
south  of  France,  and  could  tell  many  stories 
of  the  French  Huguenots,  who  already  be- 
gan to  sustain  those  vexations  which  a  few 
years  afterwards  were  summed  up  by  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantz.  He  had 
even  been  in  Hungary,  for  he  spoke  as  from 
personal  knowledge  of  the  character  of  sev- 
eral of  the  heads  of  the  great  Protestant  in- 
surrection, which  at  this  time  had  taken 
place  under  the  celebrated  Tekeli;  and  laid 
down  solid  reasons  why  they  were  entitled 
to  make  common  cause  with  the  Great  Turk, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  Pope  of  Eome. 
He  talked  also  of  Savoy,  where  those  of  the 
reformed  religion  still  suffered  a  cruel  per- 
secution; and  he  mentioned  with  a  swelling 
spirit,  the  protection  which  Oliver  had  af- 
forded to  the  oppressed  Protestant  Churches; 
"therein  showing  himself,"  he  added,  "more 
fit  to  wield  the  supreme  power,  than  those 
who,  claiming  it  by  right  of  inheritance,  use 
it  only  for  their  own  vain  and  voluptuous 
pursuits. " 

"I  did  not  expect,"  saidPeveril,  modestly, 
"to  have  heard  Oliver's  panegyric  from  you, 
Master  Bridgenorth." 

"I  do  not  panegyrise  him,"  answered 
Bridgenorth;  "I  speak  but  truth  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man,  now  being  dead,  whom, 
when  alive,  I  feared  not  to  withstand  to  his 
face.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  present  unhappy 
King,  if  he  make  us  look  back  with  regret 
to  the  days  when  the  nation  was  respected 
abroad,  and  when  devotion  and  sobriety 
were  practised  at  home. — But  I  mean  not  to 
vex  your  spirit  by  controversy.  You  have 
lived  amongst  those  who  find  it  more  easy 
and  more  pleasant  to  be  the  pensioners  of 
France  than  her  controllers — to  spend  the 
money  which  she  doles  out  to  themselves, 
than  to  check  the  tyranny  with  which  she 
oppresses  our  poor  brethren  of  the  religion. 
When  the  scales  shall  fall  from  thine  eyes, 
all  this  thou  shalt  see;  and  seeing,  shalt 
learn  to  detest  and  despise  it." 

By  this  time  they  had  completed  their 
walk,  and  were  returned  to  the  Black  Fort 
by  a  different  path  from  that  which  had  led 
them  up  the  valley.  The  exercise  and  the 
general  tone  of  conversation  had  removed, 
in  some  degree,  the  shyness  and  embarrass- 
ment which  Peveril  originally  felt  in  Bridge- 
north's  presence,  and  which  the  tenor  of  his 
first  remarks  had  rather  increased  than  di- 
minished. Deborah's  promised  banquet 
was  soon  on  the  board;  and  in  simplicity  as 
well  as  neatness  and  good  order,  answered 
the  character  she  had  claimed  for  it.  In 
one  respect  alone,  there  seemed  some  incon-  j 
sistency,  perhaps  a  little  affectation.  Most  \ 
of  the  dishes  were  of  silver,  and  the  plates  i 


were  of  the  same  metal;  instead  of  the  tren- 
chers and  pewter  which  Peveril  had  usually 
seen  employed  on  similar  occasions  at  the 
Black  Fort. 

Presently,  with  the  feeling  of  one  who 
walks  in  a  pleasant  dream  from  which  he 
fears  to  awake,  and  whose  delight  is  mingled 
with  wonder  and  with  uncertainty,  Julian 
Peveril  found  himself  seated  between  Alice 
Bridgenorth  and  her  father — the  being  he 
most  loved  on  earth,  and  the  person  Avhom 
he  had  ever  considered  as  the  great  obstacle 
to  their  intercourse.  The  confusion  of  his 
mind  was  such,  that  he  could  scarcely  reply 
to  the  importunate  civilities  of  Oame  Deb- 
orah; who,  seated  with  them  at  table  in  her 
quality  of  governante,  now  dispensed  the 
good  things  which  had  been  prepared  under 
her  own  eye. 

As  for  Alice,  she  seemed  to  have  formed 
a  resolution  to  play  the  mute;  for  she  an- 
swered not,  excepting  briefly,  to  the  ques- 
tions of  Dame  Debbitch;  nay,  even  when 
her  father,  which  happened  once  or  twice, 
attempted  to  bring  her  forward  in  the  con- 
versation, she  made  no  farther  reply  than 
respect  for  him  rendered  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

Upon  Bridgenorth  himself,  then,  devolved 
the  task  of  entertaining  the  company;  and, 
contrary  to  his  ordinary  habits,  he  did  not 
seem  to  shrink  from  it.  His  discourse  was 
not  only  easy,  but  almost  cheerful,  though 
ever  and  anon  crossed  by  some  expressions 
indicative  of  natural  and  habitual  melan- 
choly, or  prophetic  of  future  misfortune  and 
woe.  Flashes  of  enthusiasm,  too,  shot  along 
his  conversation,  gleaming  like  the  sheet- 
lightning  of  an  autumn  eve,  which  throws 
a  strong,  though  momentary  illumination, 
across  the  sober  twilight,  and  all  the 
surrounding  objects,  which,  touched  by  it, 
assume  a  wilder  and  more  striking  char- 
acter. In  general,  however,  Bridgenorth's 
remarks  were  plain  and  sensible;  and  as  he 
aimed  at  no  graces  of  language,  any  orna- 
ment which  they  received  arose  out  of  the 
interest  with  which  they  were  impressed  on 
his  hearers.  For  example,  when  Deborah, 
in  the  pride  and  vulgarity  of  her  heart, 
called  Julian's  attention  to  the  plate  from 
which  they  had  been  eating;  Bridgenorth 
seemed  to  think  an  apology  necessary  for 
such  superfluous  expense. 

"  It  was  a  symptom,"  he  said,  "  of  approach 
ing  danger,  when  such  men,  as  were  not 
usually  influenced  by  the  vanities  of  life,  em- 
ployed much  money  in  ornaments  composed 
of  the  precious  metals.  It  was  a  sign  that 
the  merchant  could  not  obtain  a  profit  for 
the  capital,  which,  for  the  sake  of  security, 
he  invested  in  this  inert  form.    It  was  a 
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proof  tluit  the  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
[eared  (lie  rapacity  of  power,  when  they  put 
their  wealth  into  forms  the  most  portable 
and  the  most  capable  of  heing  hidden;  and 
it  showed  tin'  uncertainty  of  credit,  when  a 
man  of  judgement  preferred  the  actual  pos- 
session of  a  mass  of  silver  to  the  convenience 
of  a  goldsmith's  or  a  hunker's  receipt.  While 
a  shadow  of  liberty  remained,"  he  said, 
"domestic  rights  were  last  invaded;  and, 
therefore,  men  disposed  upon  their  cup- 
hoards  and  tables  the  wealth  which  in  these 
phu  es  would  remain  longest,  though  not 
perhaps  finally,  sacred  from  the  grasp  of  a 
tyrannical  government.  But  let  there  he  a 
demand  for  capital  to  support  a  profitable 
commerce,  and  the  mass  is  at  once  consigned 
to  the  furnace,  and.  ceasing  to  be  a  vain  and 
cumbrous  ornament  of  the  banquet,  becomes 
a  potent  and  active  agent  for  furthering  the 
prosperity  of  the  country." 

"In  war,  too,"  said  Peveril,  "plate  has 
been  found  a  ready  resource." 

"  But  too  much  so,"  answered  Bridgenorth. 
"In  the  late  times,  the  plate  of  the  nobles 
and  gentry,  with  that  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
sale  of  the  crown-jewels,  enabled  the  King 
to  make  his  unhappy  stand,  which  prevent- 
ed matters  returning  to  a  state  of  peace  and 
good  order,  until  the  sword  had  attained  an 
undue  superiority  both  over  King  and  Par- 
liament." 

J  le  looked  at  Julian  as  he  spoke,  much  as 
he  who  proves  a  horse  offers  some  object 
suddenly  to  his  eyes,  then  watches  to  see  if 
he  starts  or  blenches  from  it.  But  Julian's 
thoughts  were  too  much  bent  on  other  top- 
ics to  manifest  any  alarm.  His  answer  re- 
ferred to  a  previous  part  of  Bridgenorth's 
discourse,  and  was  not  returned  till  after  a 
brief  pause.  "War,  then,"  he  said,  "war, 
the  grand  impoverisher,  is  also  a  creator  of 
the  wealth  which  it  wastes  and  devours  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "even  as  the 
sluice  brings  into  action  the  sleeping  waters 
of  the  lake,  which  it  finally  drains.  Neces- 
sity invents  arts  and  discovers  means;  and 
what  necessity  is  sterner  than  that  of  civil 
war  ?  Therefore,  even  war  is  not  in  jtself 
unmixed  evil,  being  the  creator  of  im- 
pulses and  energies  which  could  not  other- 
wise have  existed  in  society." 

"  Men  should  go  to  war,  then,"  said  Pev- 
eril, "that  they  may  send  their  silver  plate 
to  the  mint,  and  eat  from  pewter  dishes  and 
wooden  platters  ?  " 

"Not  so,  my  son,"  said  Bridgenorth. 
Then  checking  himself  as  he  observed  the 
deep  crimson  in  Julian's  cheek  and  brow,  he 
added,  "  I  crave  your  pardon  for  such  famil- 
iarity; but  I  meant  not  to  limit  what  I  said 
even  now  to  such  trifling  consequences,  al- 


though it  may  be  something  salutary  to  fear 
men  from  their  pomps  and  luxuries,  and 
leach  those  to  be  Romans  who  would  other- 
wise be  Sybarites.  But  I  would  say,  that 
times  of  public  danger,  as  they  call  into  cir- 
culation the  miser's  hoard  and  the  proud 
man's  bullion,  and  so  add  to  the  circulating 
wealth  of  the  country,  do  also  call  into  ac- 
tion many  a  brave  and  noble  spirit,  which 
would  otherwise  lie  torpid,  give  no  example 
to  the  living,  and  bequeath  no  name  to  fut- 
ure ages.  Society  knows  not,  and  cannot 
know,  the  mental  treasures  which  slumber  in 
her  bosom,  till  necessity  and  opportunity 
call  forth  the  statesman  and  the  soldier  from 
the  shades  of  lowly  life  to  the  parts  they  are 
designed  by  Providence  to  perform,  and  the 
stations  which  nature  had  qualified  them  to 
hold.  So  rose  Oliver — so  rose  Milton — so 
rose  many  another  name  which  cannot  be 
forgotten — even  as  the  tempest  summons 
forth  and  displays  the  address  of  the  mar- 
iner. " 

"You  speak,"  said  Peveril,  "as  if  national 
calamity  might  be,  in  some  sort,  an  ad  van- 
tage." 

"And  if  it  were  not  so,"  replied  Bridge- 
north,  "it  had  not  existed  in  this  state  of 
trial,  where  all  temporal  evil  is  alleviated  by 
something  good  in  its  progress  or  result,  and 
where  all  that  is  good  is  close  coupled  with 
that  'which  is  in  itself  evil." 

"It  must  be  a  noble  sight,"  said  Julian, 
"to  behold  the  slumbering  energies  of  a 
great  mind  awakened  into  energy,  and  to  see 
it  assume  the  authority  which  is  its  due  over 
spirits  more  meanly  endowed." 

"I  once  witnessed,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
j  "something  to  the  same  effect;  and  as  the 
tale  is  brief,  I  will  tell  it  you,  if  you  will: — 

"Amongst  my  wanderings,  the  Trans- 
atlantic settlements  have  not  escaped  me; 
more  especially  the  country  of  New  Eng- 
land, into  which  our  native  land  has  shaken 
from  her  lap,  as  a  drunkard  flings  from  him 
his  treasures,  so  much  that  is  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  God  and  of  his  children.  There 
thousands  of  our  best  and  most  godly  men — 
such  whose  righteousness  might  come  be- 
tween the  Almighty  and  his  wrath,  and  pre- 
vent the  ruin  of  cities — are  content  to  be  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert,  rather  encounter- 
ing the  unenlightened  savages,  than  stoop- 
ing to  extinguish,  under  the  oppression 
practised  in  Britain,  the  light  that  is  within 
their  own  minds.  There  I  remained  for  a 
time,  during  the  wars  which  the  colony 
maintained  with  Philip,  a  great  Indian 
Chief,  or  Sachem,  as  they  were  called,  who 
seemed  a  messenger  sent  from  Satan  to  buf- 
fet them.  His  cruelty  was  great — his  dis- 
simulation  profound;   and  the  skill  and 
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promptitude  with  which  he  maintained  a 
destructive  and  desultory  warfare,  inflicted 
many  dreadful  calamities  on  the  settlement. 
1  was,  by  chance,  at  a  small  village  in  the 
woods,  more  than  thirty  miles  from  Boston, 
and  in  its  situation  exceedingly  lonely,  and 
surrounded  with  thickets.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  no  idea  of  any  danger  from  the 
Indians  at  that  time,  for  men  trusted  to  the 
protection  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
who  had  taken  the  field  for  protection  of 
the  frontiers,  and  who  lay,  or  were  supposed 
to  lie,  betwixt  the  hamlet  and  the  enemy's 
country.  But  they  had  to  do  with  a  foe, 
whom  the  devil  himself  had  inspired  at  once 
with  cunning  and  cruelty.  It  was  on  a  Sab- 
bath morning,  when  we  had  assembled  to 
take  sweet  counsel  together  in  the  Lord's 
house.  Our  temple  was  but  constructed  of 
wooden  logs;  but  when  shall  the  chant  of 
trained  hirelings,  or  the  sounding  of  tin  and 
brass  tubes  amid  the  aisles  of  a  minster, 
arise  so  sweetly  to  Heaven,  as  did  the  psalm 
in  which  we  united  at  once  our  voices  and 
our  hearts  ?  An  excellent  worthy,  who  now 
sleeps  in  the  Lord,  Nehemiah  Solsgrace,  long 
the  companion  of  my  pilgrimage,  had  just 
begun  to  wrestle  in  prayer,  when  a  woman, 
with  disordered  looks  and  dishevelled  hair, 
entered  our  chapel  in  a  distracted  manner, 
screaming  incessantly,  'The  Indians!  The 
Indians!' — In  that  land  no  man  dares  sep- 
arate himself  from  his  means  of  defence;  and 
whether  in  the  city  or  in  the  field,  hi  the 
ploughed  land  or  the  forest,  men  keep  be- 
side them  their  weapons,  as  did  the  Jews  at 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple.  So  we  sallied 
forth  with  our  guns  and  pikes,  and  heard 
the  whoop  of  these  incarnate  devils,  already 
in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  town,  and  ex- 
ercising their  cruelty  on  the  few  whom 
weighty  causes  or  indisposition  had  withheld 
from  public  worship;  and  it  was  remarked 
as  a  judgment,  that,  upon  that  bloody  Sab- 
bath, Adrian  Han°9n,  a  Dutchman,  a  man 
well  enough  disr  o'ed  towards  man,  but 
whose  mind  was  altogether  given  to  worldly 
gain,  was  shot  and  scalped  as  he  was  sum- 
ming his  weekly  gains  in  his  warehouse.  In 
fine,  there  was  much  damage  done;  and  al- 
though our  arrival  and  entrance  into  com- 
bat did  in  some  sort  put  them  back,  yet  be- 
ing surprised  and  confused,  and  having  no 
appointed  leader  of  our  band,  the  devilish 
enemy  shot  hard  at  us,  and  had  some  ad- 
vantage. It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  screams 
of  women  and  children  amid  the  report  of 
guns  and  the  whistling  of  bullets,  mixed 
with  the  ferocious  yells  of  these  savages,  which 
they  termed  their  war-whoop.  Several 
houses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  village  were 
soon  on  fire;  and  the  roaring  of  the  flames. 


and  crackling  of  the  great  beams  as  they 
blazed,  added  to  the  horrible  confusion; 
while  the  smoke  which  the  wind  drove 
against  us  gave  farther  advantage  to  the 
enemy,  who  fought,  as  it  were,  invisible  and 
under  cover,  whilst  we  fell  fast  by  their  un- 
erring fire.  In  this  state  of  confusion,  and 
while  we  were  about  to  adopt  the  desperate 
project  of  evacuating  the  village,  and,  plac- 
ing the  women  and  children  in  the  centre, 
of  attempting  a  retreat  to  the  nearest  set- 
tlement, it  pleased  Heaven  to  send  us  unex- 
pected assistance.  A  tall  man,  of  a  rever- 
end appearance,  whom  no  one  of  us  had  ever 
seen  before,  suddenly  was  in  the  midst  of  us, 
as  we  hastily  agitated  the  resolution  of  re- 
treating. His  garments  were  of  the  skin  of 
the  elk,  and  he  wore  sword  and  carried  gun; 
I  never  saw  anything  more  august  than  his 
features,  overshadowed  by  locks  of  grey 
hair,  which  mingled  with  a  long  beard  of 
the  same  color.  '  Men  and  brethren,'  he 
said,  in  a  voice  like  that  which  turns  back 
the  flight,  '  why  sink  your  hearts?  and  why 
are  you  thus  disquieted  ?  Fear  ye  that  the 
God  we  serve  will  give  you  up  to  yonder 
heathen  dogs?  Follow  me,  and  you  shall 
see  this  day  that  there  is  a  captain  in  Israel ! ' 
He  utter  a  few  brief  but  distinct  orders,  in 
the  tone  of  one  who  was  accustomed  to 
command;  and  such  was  the  influence  of 
his  appearance,  his  mien,  his  language, 
and  his  presence  of  mind,  that  he  was 
implicitly  obeyed  by  men  who  had  never 
seen  him  until  that  moment.  We  were 
hastily  divided,  by  his  orders,  into  two  bodies; 
one  of  which  maintained  the  defence  of  the 
village  with  more  courage  than  ever,  con- 
vinced that  the  Unknown  was  sent  by  God 
to  our  rescue.  At  his  command  they  as- 
sumed the  best  and  most  sheltered  positions 
for  exchanging  their  deadly  fire  with  the 
Indians;  while,  under  cover  of  the  smoke, 
the  stranger  sallied  from  the  town,  at  the 
head  of  the  other  division  of  the  New 
Fngland  men,  and  fetching  a  circuit,  at- 
tacked tht?  Red  Warriors  in  the  rear.  The 
surprise,  as  is  usual  amongst  savages,  had 
complete  effect;  for  they  doubted  not  that 
they  were  assailed  in  their  turn,  and  placed 
betwixt  two  hostile  parties  by  the  return  of 
a  detachment  from  the  provincial  army. 
The  Heathens  fled  in  confusion,  abandoning 
the  half-won  village,  and  leaving  behind 
them  such  a  number  of  their  warriors,  that 
the  tribe  hath  never  recovered  its  loss.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  figure  of  our  venerable 
leader,  when  our  men,  and  not  they  only, 
but  the  women  and  children  of  the  village, 
rescued  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife,  stood  crowded  around  him,  yet  scarce 
venturing  to  approach  his  person,  and  more 
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minded,  perhaps,  to  worship  him  as  a  de- 
scended angel,  than  to  thank  him  as  a  fellow- 
mortal.  '  Not  unto  me  be  the  glory,'  he 
said;  '  I  am  but  an  implement,  fiail  as  your- 
selves, in  the  hand  of  Him  who  is  strong  to 
deliver.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  water,  that  I 
may  allay  my  parched  throat  ,  ere  I  essay  the 
ta.sk  of  offering  thanks  where  they  are  most 
due."  1  was  nearest  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and 
I  gave  into  his  hand  the  water  he  requested. 
At  that  moment  we  exchanged  glances,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  I  recognised  a  noble 
friend  whom  I  had  long  since  deemed  in 
glory;  but  he  gave  me  no  time  to  speak,  had 
speech  been  prudent.  Sinking  on  his  knees, 
and  signing  us  to  obey  him,  he  poured  forth 
a  strong  and  energetic  thanksgiving  for  the 
turning  back  of  the  battle,  which,  pro- 
nounced with  a  voice  loud  and  clear  as  a 
war-trumpet,  thrilled  through  the  joints  and 
marrow  of  the  hearers.  I  have  heard  many 
an  act  of  devotion  in  my  life,  had  Heaven 
vouchsafed  me  grace  to  profit  by  them;  but 
such  a  prayer  as  this,  uttered  amid  the  dead 
and  the  dying,  with  a  rich  tone  of  mingled 
triumph  and  adoration,  was  beyond  them 
all — it  was  like  the  song  of  the  inspired 
prophetess  who  dwelt  beneath  the  palm-tree 
between  Eamah  and  Bethel.  He  was  silent; 
and  for  a  brief  space  we  remained  with  our 
faces  bent  to  the  earth — no  man  daring  to 
lift  his  head.  At  length  we  looked  up,  but 
our  deliverer  was  no  longer  amongst  us;  nor 
was  he  ever  again  seen  in  the  land  which  he 
had  rescued." 

Here  Bridgenorth,  who  had  told  this  sin- 
gular story  with  an  eloquence  and  vivacity 
of  detail  very  contrary  to  the  usual  dryness 
of  his  conversation,  paused  for  an  instant 
and  then  resumed — "Thou  seest,  young  man, 
that  men  of  valor  and  of  discretion  are 
called  forth  to  command  m  circumstances  of 
national  exigence,  though  their  very  exist- 
ence is  unknown  in  the  land  which  they 
are  predestined  to  deliver." 

"  But  what  thought  the  people  of  the  mys- 
terious stranger?"  said  Julian,  who  had 
listened  with  eagerness,  for  the  story  was  of 
a  kind  interesting  to  the  youthful  and  the 
brave. 

"Ma^y  things,"  answered  Bridgenorth, 
"and,  as  usual,  little  to  the  purpose.  The 
prevailing  opinion  was,  notwithstanding 
his  own  disclamation,  that  the  stranger  was 
really  a  supernatural  being;  others  believed 
him  an  inspired  champion,  transported  in 
the  body  from  some  distant  climate,  to  show 
us  the  wav  to  safety;  others,  again,  concluded 
that  he  was  a  recluse,  who,  either  from 
motives  of  piety,  or  other  cogent  reasons,  had 
become  a  dweller  m  the  wilderness,  and 
shunned  the  face  of  man." 


"And,  if  I  may  presume  to  ask,"  said 
Julian,  "to  which  of  these  opinions  wore  you 
disposed  to  adhere?" 

"The  last  suited  best  with  the  train  i  M 
though  close  view  with  which  I  had  perused 
the  stranger's  features,"  replied  Bridgenorth, 
"for  although  I  dispute  not  that  it  may 
please  Heaven,  on  high  occasions,  even  to 
raise  one  from  the  dead  in  defence  of  his 
country,  yet  I  doubted  not  then,  as  I  doubt 
not  now,  that  I  looked  on  the  living  form  of 
one,  who  had  indeed  powerful  reasons  to 
conceal  him  in  the  cleft  of  the  rock." 

"Are  these  reasons  a  secret  ?  "  asked  Julian 
Pevcril. 

"Not  properly  a  secret,"  replied  Bridge- 
north;  "for  I  fear  not  thy  betraying  what 
I  might  tell  thee  in  private  discourse;  and 
besides,  wert  thou  so  base,  the  prey  lies  too 
distant  for  any  hunters  to  whom  thou  couldst 
point  out  its  traces.  But  the  name  of  this 
worthy  will  sound  harsh  in  thy  ear,  on  ac- 
count of  one  action  of  his  life — being  his  ac- 
cession to  a  great  measure,  which  made  the 
extreme  isles  of  the  earth  to  tremble. 
Have  you  never  heard  of  Richard  Whalley?  " 

"Of  the  regicide?"  exclaimed  Peveril, 
starting. 

"Call  his  act  what  thou  wilt,"  said  Bridge- 
north;  "he  was  not  less  the  rescuer  of  that 
devoted  village,  that,  with  other  leading 
spirits  of  the  age,  he  sat  in  the  judgment- 
seat  when  Charles  Stewart  was  arraigned  at 
the  bar,  and  subscribed  the  sentence  that 
went  forth  upon  him." 

"I  have  ever  heard,"  said  Julian,  in  an  al- 
tered voice,  and  coloring  deeply,  "that  you, 
Master  Bridgenorth,  with  other  Presbyte- 
rians, were  totally  averse  to  that  detestable 
crime,  and  were  ready  to  have  made  joint 
cause  with  the  Cavaliers  in  preventing  so 
horrible  a  parricide." 

"If  it  were  so,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "we 
have  been  richly  rewarded  by  his  successor." 

"Rewarded!"  exclaimed  Julian;  "does 
the  distinction  of  good  and  evil,  and  our  ob- 
ligation to  do~the  one  and  forbear  the  other, 
depend  on  the  reward  which  may  attach  to 
our  actions  ?  " 

"God  forbid," answered  Bridgenorth;  "yet 
those  who  view  the  havoc  which  this  house 
of  Stewart  have  made  in  the  Church  and 
State — the  tyranny  which  they  exercise  over 
men's  persons  and  consciences — may  well 
doubt  whether  it  be  lawful  to  use  weapons 
in  their  defence.  Yet  you  hear  me  not 
praise,  or  even  vindicate,  the  death  of  the 
King,  though  so  far  deserved,  as  he  was 
false  to  his  oath  as  a  Prince  and  Magistrate. 
I  only  tell  you  what  you  desired  to  know, 
that  Richard  Whalley.  one  of  the  late  King's 
judges,  was  he  of  whom  I  have  just  been 
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speaking.  I  knew  his  lofty  brow,  though 
time  had  made  it  balder  and  higher;  his 
grey  eye  retained  all  its  lustre;  and  though 
the  grizzled  beard  covered  the  lower  part  of 
his  face,  it  prevented  me  not  from  recognis- 
ing him.  The  scent  was  hot  after  him  for 
his  blood;  but  by  the  assistance  of  those 
friends  whom  Heaven  had  raised  up  for  his 
preservation,  he  was  concealed  carefully,  and 
emerged  only  to  do  the  will  of  Providence 
in  the  matter  of  that  battle.  Perhaps  his 
voice  may  be  heard  in  the  field  once  more, 
should  England  need  one  of  her  noblest 

"Now,  God  forbid  !  "  said  Julian. 

"Amen,"  returned  Bridgenorth.  "May 
God  avert  civil  war,  and  pardon  those  whose 
madness  would  bring  it  on  us  ! " 

There  was  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Julian,  who  had  scarce  lifted  his  eyes  tow- 
ards Alice,  stole  a  glance  in  that  direction, 
and  was  struck  by  the  deep  cast  of  melan- 
choly which  had  stolen  over  features,  to 
which  a  cheerful,  if  not  gay  expression,  was 
most  natural.  So  soon  as  she  caught  his 
eye,  she  remarked,- and,  as  Julian  thought, 
with  significance,  that  the  shadows  were 
lengthening,  and  evening  coming  on. 

He  heard;  and  although  satisfied  that  she 
hinted  at  his  departure,  he  could  not,  upon 
the  instant,  find  resolution  to  break  the  spell 
which  detained  him.  The  language  which 
Bridgenorth  held  was  not  only  new  and 
alarming,  but  so  contrary  to  the  maxims  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  that,  as  a  son  of 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  he  would, 
in  another  case,  have  thought  himself  called 
upon  to  dispute  its  conclusions,  even  at  the 
sword's  point.  But  Bridgenorth's  opinions 
were  delivered  with  so  much  calmness — 
seemed  so  much  the  result  of  conviction — 
that  they  excited  in  Julian  rather  a  spirit  of 
wonder,  than  of  angry  controversy.  There 
was  a  character  of  sober  decision,  and  sedate 
melancholy,  in  all  that  he  said,  which,  even 
had  he  not  been  the  father  of  Alice  (and 
perhaps  Julian  was  not  himself  aware  how 
much  he  was  influenced  by  that  circum- 
stance), would  have  rendered  it  difficult  to 
take  personal  offence^  His  language  and 
sentiments  were  of  that  quiet,  yet  decided 
kind,  upon  which  it  is  difficult  either  to  fix 
controversy,  or  quarrel,  although  it  be  im- 
possible to  acquiesce  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead. 

While  Julian  remained,  as  if  spell-bound 
to  his  chair,  scarce  more  surprised  at  the  com- 
pany in  which  he  found  himself,  than  at  the 
opinions  to  which  he  was  listening,  another 
circumstance  reminded  him  that  the  proper 
time  of  his  stay  at  Black  Fort  had  been  ex- 
*  Note  I.   Whittle;  the  regicide. 


pended.  Little  Fairy,  the  Manx  pony, 
which,  well  accustomed  to  the  vicinity  of 
Black  Fort,  used  to  feed  near  the  house 
while  her  master  made  his  visits  there,  be- 
gan to  find  his  present  stay  rather  too  long. 
She  had  been  the  gift  of  the  Countess  to 
Julian,  whilst  a  youth,  and  same  of  a  high- 
spirited  mountain  breed,  remarkable  alike 
for  hardiness,  for  longevity,  and  for  a  degree 
of  sagacity  approaching  to  that  of  the  dog. 
Fairy  showed  the  latter  quality,  by  the  way 
in  which  she  chose  to  express  her  impatience 
to  be  moving  homewards.  At  least  such 
seemed  the  purpose  of  the  shrill  neigh  with 
which  she  startled  the  female  inmates  of  the 
parlor,  who,  the  moment  afterwards,  could 
not  forbear  smiling  to  see  the  nose  of  the 
pony  advanced  through  the  opened  case- 
ment. 

"Fairy  reminds  me,"  said  Julian,  looking 
to  Alice,  and  rising,  "that  the  term  of  my 
stay  here  is  exhausted." 

"Speak  with  me  yet  one  moment,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  withdrawing  him  into  a  Gothic 
recess  of  the  old-fashioned  apartment,  and 
speaking  so  low  that  he  could  not  be  over- 
heard by  Alice  and  her  governante,  who,  in 
the  meantime,  caressed  and  fed  with  frag- 
ments of  bread  the  intruder  Fairy. 

"You  have  not,  after  all,"  said  Bridge- 
north,  "told  me  the  cause  of  your  coming 
hither."  He  stopped,  as  if  to  enjoy  his  em- 
barrassment, and  then  added,  "And  indeed 
it  were  most  unnecessary  that  you  should  do 
so.  I  have  not  so  far  forgotten  the  days  of/ 
my  youth,  or  those  affections  which  bind 
poor  frail  humanity  but  too  much  to  the 
things  of  this  world.  Will  you  find  no 
words  to  ask  of  me  the  great  boon  which  you 
seek;  and  which,  perad venture,  you  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  have  made  your  own, 
without  my  knowledge,  and  against  my  con- 
sent ?— Nay.  never  vindicate  thyself,  but 
mark  me  farther.  The  patriarch  bought 
his  beloved  by  fourteen  years'  hard  service  to 
her  father  Laban.  and  they  seemed  to  him  but 
as  a  few  days.  But  he  that  would  wed  my 
daughter  must  serve,  in  comparison,  but  a 
few  days;  though  in  matters  of  such  mighty 
import,  that  they  shall  seem  as  the  service  of 
many  years.  Reply  not  to  me  now,  but  go, 
and  peace  be  with  you." 

He  retired  so  quickly,  after  speaking,  that 
Peveril  had  literally  not  an  instant  to  reply. 
He  cast  his  eves  around  the  apartment,  but 
Deborah  and  her  charge  had  also  disap- 
peared. His  gaze  rested  for  a  moment  on 
the  portrait  of  Christian,  and  his  imagina- 
tion suggested  that  his  dark  features  were 
illuminated  by  a  smile  of  haughty  triumph. 
He  stared,  and  looked  more  attentively — it 
was  but  the  effect  of  the  evening  beam, 
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which  touched  the  picture  at  the  instant. 
The  effect  was  gone,  and  (here  remained  but 
the  lixed,  grave,  inllexible  features  of  t  he  re- 
publican soldier. 

Julian  Left  the  apartment  as  one  who 
walks  in  a  dream;  lie  mounted  Fairy,  and. 
agitated  by  a  variety  of  thoughts,  which  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  to  order,  he  returned 
to  Castle  Hushin  before  the  night  sat  down. 

Here  he  found  all  in  movement.  The 
Countess,  with  her  son,  had,  upon  some  news 
received,  or  resolution  formed,  during  his 
absence,  removed,  with  the  principal  part  of 
their  family,  to  the  yet  stronger  Castlo  of 
llolm  Peel,  about  eight  miles' distance  across 
the  island;  and  which  had  been  suffered  te- 
la 11  into  a  much  more  dilapidated  condition 
than  that  of  Castletown,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  considered  as  a  place  of  residence.  But 
as  a  fortress,  Holm  Peel  was  stronger  than 
Castletown;  nay,  unless  assailed  regularly, 
was  almost  impregnable;  and  was  always 
held  by  a  garrison  belonging  to  the  Lords  of 
Man.  Here  Peveril  arrived  at  nightfall. 
He  was  told  in  the  fishing-village,  that  the 
night-bell  of  the  Castle  had  been  rung;  earlier 
than  usual,  and  the  watch  set  with  circum- 
stances of  unusual  and  jealous  precaution. 

Kesolving,  therefore,  not  to  disturb  the 
garrison  by  entering  at  that  late  hour,  lie 
obtained  an  indifferent  lodging  in  the  town 
for  the  night,  and  determined  to  go  to  the 
Castle  early  on  the  succeeding  morning.  He 
was  not  sorry  thus  to  gain  a  few  hours  of 
solitude,  to  think  over  the  agitating  events 
of  the  preceding  day. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

 What  eeem'd  its  head. 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on. 

Paradise  Lost. 

Sodor,  or  Holm  Peel,*  so  is  named  the  castle 
to  which  our  Julian  directed  his  course  early 
on  the  following  morning,  is  one  of  those 
extraordinary  monuments  of  antiquity  with 
which  this  singular  and  interesting  island 
abounds.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  a  high 
rocky  peninsula,  or  rather  an  island,  for  it 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  and 
scarcely  accessible  even  when  the  tide  is  out, 
although  a  stone  causeway,  of  great  solidity, 
erected  for  the  express  purpose^  connects  the 
island  with  the  mainland.  The  whole  space  is 
surrounded  by  double  walls  of  great  strength 
and  thickness;  and  the  access  to  the  interior, 
at  the  time  which  we  treat  of,  was  only  by 
two  flights  of  steep  and  narrow  steps,  divided 
from  each  other  by  a  strong  tower  and 

*  Note  J.    Holm  Peel . 


guard-house;  under  the  former  of  which 
there  is  an  entrance-arch.  The  open  space 
within  the  walls  extends  to  two  acres,  and 
contains  many  objects  worthy  of  antiquarian 
curiosity.  There  were,  besides  the  castle  it- 
self, two  cathedral  churches,  dedicated,  the 
earlier  to  Saint  Patrick,  the  latter  to  Saint 
Cermain;  besides  two  smaller  churches;  all 
of  which  had  become,  even  in  that  flaw 
more  or  less  ruinous.  Their  decayed  walls, 
exhibiting  the  rude  and  massive  architecture 
of  the  most  remote  period,  were  composed  of 
a  ragged  greystone,  which  formed  a  singular 
contrast  with  the  bright  red  freestone  of 
which    the    window-cases,  corner-stones, 

'  arches,  and  other  ornamental  parts  of  the 
building,  were  composed. 

Besides  these  four  ruinous  churches,  the 
space  of  ground  enclosed  by  the  massive  ex- 
terior walls  of  Holm  Peel  exhibited  many 
other  vestiges  of  the  olden  time.  There  was 
a  square  mound  of  earth,  facing,  with  its 
angles  to  the  points  of  the  compass,  one  of 
those  motes,  as  they  were  called,  on  which, 
in  ancient  times,  the  northern  tribes  elected 
or  recognised  their  chiefs,  and  held  their 
solemn  popular  assemblies,  or  comitia. 
There  was  also  one  of  those  singular  towers, 

!  so  common  in  Ireland,  as  to  have  proved  the 
favorite  theme  of  her  antiquaries,  but  of 
which  the  real  use  and  meaning  seem  yet  to 
be  hidden  in  the  mist  of  ages.  This  of 
Holm  Peel  had  been  converted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  a  watch-tower.  There  were,  besides, 
Runic  monuments,  of  which  the  legends 
could  not  be  deciphered;  and  later  inscrip- 
tions to  the  memory  of  champions,  of  whom 
the  names  only  were  preserved  from  obliv- 
ion. But  tradition  and  superstitious  eld, 
still  most  busy  where  real  history  is  silent, 
had  filled  up  the  long  blank  of  accurate 
information  with  tales  of  sea-kings  and 
pirates,  Hebridean  chiefs  and  Norwegian 
Resolutes,  who  had  formerly  warred  against, 
and  in  defence  of,  this  famous  castle.  Su- 
perstition, too,  had  her  tales  of  fairies,  ghosts, 
and  spectres — her  legends  of  saints  and  de- 
mons, of  fairies  and  of  familiar  spirits,  which 
in  no  corner  of  the  British  empire  are  told 
and  received  with  more  absolute  credulity 
than  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Amidst  all  these  ruins  of  an  older  time 
arose  the  castle  itself — now  ruinous,  but  in 
Charles  II.  's  reign  well  garrisoned,  and,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  kept  in  complete  or- 
der. It  was  a  venerable  and  very  ancient 
building,  containing  several  apartments  of 
sufficient  size  and  height  to  be  termed  noble. 
But  in  the  surrender  of  the  island  by  Chris- 
tian, the  furniture  had  been,  in  a  great 
Measure,  plundered  or  destroyed  by  the  re- 
publican soldiers;  so  that,  as  we  have  before 
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hinted,  its  present  state  was  ill  adapted  i'or 
the  residence  of  the  noble  proprietor.  Yet 
it  had  been  often  the  abode,  not  only  of  the 
Lords  of  Man.  but  of  those  state  prisoners 
whom  the  Kings  of  Britain  sometimes  com- 
mitted to  their  charge. 

In  this  Castle  of  Holm  Peel  the  great 
king-maker,  Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was 
confined  during  one  period  of  his  eventful 
life,  to  ruminate  at  leisure  on  his  farther 
schemes  of  ambition.  And  hei'e,  too,  Elea- 
nor, the  haughty  wife  of  the  good  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  pined  out  in  seclusion  the  last 
days,  of  her  banishment.  The  sentinels  pre- 
tended that  her  discontented  spectre  was 
often  visible  at  night,  traversing  the  battle- 
ments of  the  external  walls,  or  standing  mo 
tionless  beside  a  particular  solitary  turret  of 
one  of  the  watch-towers  with  which  they  are| 
flanked;  but  dissolving  into  air  at  cock-| 
crow,  or  when  the  bell  tolled  from  the  yet 
remaining  tower  of  *St.  Germain's  church. 

Such  was  Holm  Peel,  as  records  inform 
us,  till  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  lofty  but  almost  un- 
furnished apartments  of  this  ancient  castle 
that  Julian  Peveril  found  his  friend  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  had  that  moment  sat 
down  to  a  breakfast  composed  of  various 
sorts  of  fish.  "Welcome,  most  imperial  Ju- 
lian," he  said;  "welcome  to  our  royal  for- 
tress; in  which,  as  yet,  we  are  not  like  to  be 
starved  with  hunger,  though  well-nigh  dead 
for  cold." 

Julian  answered  by  inquiring  the  mean- 
ing of  this  sudden  movement. 

^'Upon  my  word,"  replied  the  Earl,  "you 
know  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  I  do.  My 
mother  has  told  me  nothing  about  it;  sup- 
posing, I  believe,  that  I  shall  at  length  be 
tempted  to  inquire;  but  she  will  find  herself 
much  mistaken.  I  shall  gives  her  credit  for 
full  wisdom  in  her  proceedings,  rather  than 
put  her  to  the  trouble  to  render  a  reason, 
though  no  woman  can  render  one  better." 

"Come,  come;  this  is  affectation,  my  good 
friend,"  said  Julian.  "You  should  inquire 
into  these  matters  a  little  more  curiously." 

"  To  what  purpose  ?  "said  the  Earl.  "  To 
hear  old  stories  about  the  Tinwald  laws,  and 
the  contending  rights  of  the  lords  and  the 
clergy,  and  all  the  rest  of  that  Celtic  barbar- 
ism, which,  like  Burgess's*  thorough-paced 
doctrine,  enters  at  one  ear,  paces  through, 
and  goes  out  at  the  other  ?  " 

"Come,  my  lord,"  said  Julian,  "you  are 
not  so  indifferent  as  you  would  represent 
yourself — you  are  dying  of  curiosity  to  know 
what  this  hurry  is  about;  only  you  think  it 

*  [Anthony  Bnreess  WHS  a  Nonconformist  preacher  and 
voluminous  writer,  who  was  ejected  from  his  living  at  the 
Restoration  ] 


the  courtly  humor  to  appear  careless  about 
your  own  affairs." 

"Why,  what  should  it  be  about,"  said  the 
young  Earl,  "unless  some  factious  dispute 
between  our  Majesty's  minister,  Governor 
NoweL  and  our  vassals?  or  perhaps  some 
dispute  betwixt  our  Majesty  and  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdictions?  for  all  which  our 
Majesty  cares  as  little  as  any  king  in  Chris- 
tendom." 

"I  rather  suppose  there  is  intelligence 
from  England,"  said  Julian.  "I  heard  last 
night  in  Peel  Town,  that  Greenhalgh  is 
come  over  with  unpleasant  news." 

"  He  brought  me  nothing  that  was  pleas- 
ant, I  wot  well,"  said  the  Earl.  "I  expected 
something  from  St.  Evremond  or  Hamilton 
some  new  plays  by  Dryden  or  Lee,  and 
'some  waggery  or  lampoons  from  the  Rose 
Coffee-house;  and  the  fellow  has  brought 
me  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  tracts  about  Prot- 
estants and  Papists,  and  a  folio  play-book, 
one  of  the  conceptions,  as  she  calls  them,  of 
that  old  mad -woman  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle."* 

"Hush,  my  lord,  for  Heaven's  sake,"  said 
Peveril;  "here  comes  the  Countess;  and  you 
know  she  takes  fire  at  the  least  slight  to  her 
ancient  friend." 

"  Let  her  read  her  ancient  friend's  works 
herself,  then,"  said  the  Earl,  "and  think 
her  as  wise  as  she  can;  but  I  would  not  give 
one  of  Waller's  songs  or  Denham's  satires, 
for  a  whole  cartload  of  her  Grace's  trash. — 
But  here  comes  our  mother  with  care  on  her 
brow." 

The  Countess  of  Derby  entered  the  apart- 
ment accordingly,  holding  in  her  hand  a 
number  of  papers.  Her  dress  was  a  mourn- 
ing habit,  with  a  deep  train  of  black  velvet, 
which  was  borne  by  a  little  favorite  attend- 
ant, a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  whom,  in  com- 
passion to  her  misfortune,  the  Countess  had 
educated  about  her  person  for  some  years. 
Upon  this  unfortunate  being,  with  the  touch 
of  romance  which  marked  many  of  her  pro- 
ceedings, Lady  Derby  had  conferred  the 
name  of  Fenella,  after  some  ancient  princess 
of  the  island.  The  Countess  herself  was 
not  much  changed  since  we  last  presented 
her  to  our  readers.  Age  had  rendered  her 
step  more  slow,  but  not  less  majestic:  and 
while  it  traced  some  wrinkles  on  her  brow, 
had  failed  to  quench  the  sedate  fire  of  her 
dark  eye.  The  young  men  rose  to  receive 
her  with  the"  formal  reverence  which  they 
knew  she  loved,  and  were  greeted  by  her 
with  equal  kindness. 

*  [This  lady  who  died  in  1(173,  was  the  author  of  several 
volumes  of  poems  and  plays,  which  are  now  chiefly  valued 
for  the  portraits  some  of  them  contain.  In  one  of  i  h-se  the 
authoress  is  seated  under  a  canopy,  attended  by  four  ctipids, 
two  of  whom  are  crowning  her  with  laurel. j 
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wCbU?in  Peveril,"  she  said  (for  so  she 
always  called  Julian,  in  respect  of  his  mother 
being  a  kinswoman  of  her  husband),  "you 
were  ill  abroad  last  night,  when  we  much 
needed  your  counsel.1' 

Julian  answered,  with  a  blusn,  which  he 
could  not  prevent.  "That  he  had  followed 
his  sport  anion";  the  mountains  too  far — had 
returned  late — and  finding  her  ladyship  was 
removed  from  Castletown,  had  instantly  fol- 
lowed the  family  hither;  but  as  the  night- 
bell  was  nftig,  and  the  watch  set,  ho  had 
deemed  it  more  respectful  to  lodge  for  the 
night  in  the  town." 

"  It  is  well,"  said  the  Countess;  "and,  to 
do  you  justice,  Julian,  you  are  seldom  a  tru- 
ant neglecter  of  appointed  hours,  though, 
like  the  rest  of  the  youth  of  this  age,  you 
sometimes  suffer  your  sports  to  consume  too 
much  of  time  that  should  be  spent  other- 
wise. But  for  3"our  friend  Philip,  he  is  an 
avowed  contemner  of  good  order,  and  seems 
to  tind  pleasure  in  wasting  time,  even  when 
he  does  not  enjoy  it." 

"  I  have  been  enjoying  my  time  just  now 
at  least,"  said  the  Earl,  rising  from  table, 
and  picking  his  teeth  carelessly.  "These 
fresh  mullets  are  delicious,  and  so  is  the 
Lachrymse  Christi.  I  pray  you  to  sit  down 
to  breakfast,  Julian,  and  partake  the  goods 
my  royal  foresight  has  provided.  Never  was 
King  of  Man  nearer  being  left  to  the  mercy 
of  the  execrable  brandy  of  his  dominions. 
Old  Griffiths  would  never,  in  the  midst  of 
our  speedy  retreat  of  last  night,  have  had 
sense  enough  to  secure  a  few  flasks,  had  I 
not  given  him  a  hint  on  that  important  sub- 
ject. But  presence  of  mind  amid  danger 
and  tumult  is  a  jewel  I  have  always  pos- 
sessed." 

"I  wish,  then,  Philip,  you  would  exert  it 
to  better  purpose,"  said  the  Countess,  half 
smiling,  half  displeased;  for  she  doated  upon 
her  son  with  all  a  mother's  fondness,  even 
when  she  was  most  angry  with  him  for  being 
deficient  in  the  peculiar  and  chivalrous  dis- 
position which  had  distinguished  his  father, 
and  which  was  so  analogous  to  her  own  ro- 
mantic and  high-minded  character.  "Lend 
me  your  signet,"  she  added  with  a  sigh;  "for 
it  were,  I  fear,  vain  to  ask  you  to  read  over 
these  despatches  from  England,  and  execute 
the  warrants  which  I  have  thought  necessary 
to  prepare  in  consequence." 

"My  signet  you  shall  command  with  all 
my  heart,  madam,"  said  Earl  Philip;  "but 
spare  me  the  revision  of  what  you  are  much 
more  capable  to  decide  upon.  I  am,  you 
know,  a  most  complete  Roi  faineant,  and 
never  once  interfered  with  my  Maire  de 
■palais  in  her  proceedings." 

The  Countess  made  signs  to  her  little 


train-bearer,  who  immediately  went  to  seel* 
for  wax  and  a  light,  wit  h  which  she  presently 
returned. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Countess  continued 
addressing  l'everil.  "Philip  does  himself  less 
than  justice.  When  you  were  absent.  Julian 
(for  if  you  had  been  here  1  would  have  given 
you  the  credit  of  prompt  ing  your  friend),  he 
had  a  spirited  controversy  with  the  Bishop, 
for  an  attempt  to  enforce  spiritual  censures 
against  a  poor  wretch,  by  confining  her  in 
the  vault  under  the  chapel."  * 

"Do  not  think  better  of  me  than  I  de- 
serve," said  the  Earl  to  Peveril;  "my  mother 
has  omitted  to  tell  you  the  culprit  was  pretty 
Peggy  of  Ramsey,  and  her  crime  what  in 
Cupid's  courts  would  have  been  called  a  pec- 
cadillo." 

"Do  not  make  yourself  worse  than  you 
are,"  replied  Peveril,  who  observed  the 
Countess's  cheek  redden, — "you  know  you 
would  have  done  as  much  for  the  oldest  and 
poorest  cripple  in  the  island.  Why,  the. 
vault  is  under  the  burial-ground  of  the 
chapel,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  under  the 
ocean  itself,  such  a  roaring  do  the  waves 
make  in  its  vicinity.  I  think  no  one  coidd 
remain  there  long,  and  retain  his  reason." 

"It  is  an  infernal  hole,"  answered  the 
Earl,  "and  I  will  have  it  built  up  one  day — • 
that  is  full  certain. — But  hold — hold — for 
God's  sake,  madam — what  are  you  going  to 
do  ? — Look  at  the  seal  before  you  put  it  to 
the  warrant — you  will  see  it  is  a  choice  an- 
tique cameo  Cupid,  riding  on  a  flying  fish — 
I  had  it  for  twenty  zechins,  from  Signor 
Furabosco  at  Rome — a  most  curious  matter 
for  an  antiquary,  but  which  will  add  little 
faith  to  a  Manx  warrant." 

"How  can  you  trifle  thus,  you  simple 
boy?"  said  the  Countess,  with  vexation  in 
her  tone  and  look.  "Let  me  have  your 
signet,  or  rather,  take  these  warrants,  and 
sign  them  yourself." 

"My  signet — my  signet — Oh!  you  mean 
that  with  the  three  monstrous  legs,  which  I 
supposed  was  devised  as  the  most  preposter- 
ous device,  to  represent  our  most  absurd 
Majesty  of  Man. — The  signet — I  have  not 
seen  it  since  I  gave  it  to  Gibbon,  my  monkey, 
to  play  with. — He  did  whine  for  it  most 
piteously — I  hope  he  has  not  gemmed  the 
green  breast  of  ocean  with  my  symbol  of 
sovereignty  ! " 

*  Beneath  the  only  one  of  the  four  churches  in  Castle 
Rushin,  which  is  or  was  kept  a  little  in  repair,  is  a  prison  or 
dungeon,  for  ecclesiastical  offenders.  ••This,"  says  Waldrou. 
"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  places  that  imagina- 
tion cau  form;  the  sea  runs  under  it  through  the  hollows  of 
the  rock  with  such  a  contirinal  roar,  that  yon  wonid  think  it 
were  every  moment  breaking  in  upon  you,  and  over  it  are  the 
vaults  for  burying  the  dead.  The  stairs  descending  to  this 
place  of  terrors  are  n»t  above  thirty,  but  so  steep  and  narrow, 
that  they  are  very  difficult  to  go  down,  a  child  of  eigbi  o-  nine 
years  not  being  able  to  pass  them  but  i>idewavs."  — W \\  i>k  >nV 
Description  qj 'the  life  of  Man,  in  his  Woi-lx,  p.  105.  folio. 
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"Now,  by  Heaven,"  said  the  Countess 
trembling,  and  coloring  deeply  with  anger, 
"it  was  your  father's  signet!  tbe  last  pledge 
which  he  sent,  with  his  love  to  me,  and  his 
blessing  to  thee,  the  night  before  they  mur- 
dered him  at  Bolton!" 

"  Mother,  dearest  mother,"  said  the  Earl, 
startled  out  of  his  apathy,  and  taking  her 
hand,  which  he  kissed  tenderly,  "I  did  but 
jest — the  signet  is  safe — Peverii  knows  that 
it  is  so. — Co  fetch  it,  Julian,  for  Heaven's 
sake — here  are  my  keys — it  is  in  the  left- 
hand  drawer  of  my  travelling  cabinet — Nay, 
mother,  forgive  me — it  was  but  a  mauvaise 
plaisanterie;  only  an  ill-imagined  jest,  un- 
gracious, and  in  bad  taste,  I  allow — but  only 
one  of  Philip's  follies.  Look  at  me,  dearest 
mother,  and  forgive  me." 

The  Countess  turned  her  eyes  towards 
him,  from  which  the  tears  were  fast  falling. 

"Philip,"  she  said,  "you  try  me  too  un- 
kindly, and  too  severely.  If  times  are 
changed,  as  I  have  heard  you  allege — if  the 
dignity  of  rank,  and  the  high  feelings  of 
honor  and  duty,  are  now  drowned  in  giddy 
jests  and  trifling  pursuits,  let  me  at  least, 
who  live  secluded  from  all  others,  die  with- 
out perceiving  the  change  which  has  hap- 
pened, and,  above  all,  without  perceiving  it 
in  mine  own  son.  Let  me  not  leam  the 
general  prevalence  of  this  *  levity,  which 
laughs  at  every  sense  of  dignity  or  duty, 
through  your  pei'sonal  disrespect — Let  me 
not  think  that  when  I  die"—  - 

"Speak  nothing  of  it,  mother,"  said  the 
Earl,  interrupting  her  affectionately.  "It  is 
true,  I  cannot  promise  to  be  all  my  father 
and  his  fathers  were;  for  we  wear  silk  vests 
for  their  steel  coats,  and  feathered  beavers 
for  their  crested  helmets.  But  believe  me, 
though  to  be  an  absolute  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land is  not  in  my  nature,  no  son  ever  loved 
a  mother  more  dearly,  or  would  do  more  ti> 
oblige  her.  And  that  you  may  own  this,  ' 
will  forthwith  not  only  seal  the  warrants,  t  > 
the  great  endangerment  of  my  preciou 
ringers,  but  also  read  the  same  from  end  h 
end,  as  well  as  the  despatches  thereuntt 
appertaining." 

A  mother  is  easily  appeased,  even  wher 
most  offended;  and  it  was  with  an  expanding 
heart  that  the  Countess  saw  her  son's  very, 
handsome  features,  while  reading  these  paJ 
pers,  settle  into  an  expression  of  deep  seri- 
ousness, such  as  they  seldom  wore.  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  the  family  likeness  to  his 
gallant,  but  unfortunate  father  increased, 
when  the  expression  of  their  countenances 
became  similar  in  gravity.  The  Earl  had 
no  sooner  perused  the  despatches,  which  he 
did  with  great  attention,  than  he  rose  and 
said,  "Julian,  come  with  me." 


The  Countess  looked  surprised.  "  I  was 
wont  to  share  your  father's  counsels,  mv 
son,"  she  said;  "but  do  not  think  that  I  wish 
to  intrude  myself  upon  yours.  I  am  too 
well  pleased  to  see  you  assume  the  power 
and  the  duty  of  thinking  for  yourself,  which 
is  what  I  have  so  long  urged  you  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  my  experience,  who  have  been 
so  long  administrator  of  your  authority  in 
Man,  might  not,  I  think,  be  superfluous  to 
the  matter  in  hand." 

"Hold  me  excused,  dearest  mother,"  said 
the  Earl  gravely.  "The  interference  was 
none  .of  my  seeking;  had  you  taken  your 
own  course,  without  consulting  me,  it  had 
been  well;  but  since  I  have  entered  on  the 
affair — and  it  appears  sufficiently  important 
— I  must  transact  it  to  the  best  of  my  own 
ability." 

"Co,  then,  my  son,"  said  the  Countess, 
"and  may  Heaven  enlighten  thee  with  its 
counsel,  since  thou  wilt  have  none  of  mine. 
— I  trust  that  you,  Master  Peverii,  will  re- 
mind him  of  what  is  fit  for  his  own  honor; 
and  that  only  a  coward  abandons  his  rights, 
and  only  a  fool  trusts  his  enemies." 

The  Earl  answered  not,  but,  taking  Pev- 
erii by  the  arm.  led  him  up  a  binding-stair 
to  his  own  apartment,  and  from  thence  into 
a  projecting  turret,  where,  amidst  the  roar 
of  waves  and  sea-mews'  clang,  he  held  with 
him  the  following  conversation: — 

"Peverii,  it  is  well  I  looked  into  these 
warrants.  My  mother  queens  it  at  such  a 
rate  as  may  cost  me  not  only  my  crown, 
which  I  care  little  for,  but  perhaps  my 
head,  which,  though  others  may  think  little 
of,  I  would  feel  it  an  inconvenience  to  be  de- 
prived of." 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  Pev- 
erel,  with  considerable  anxiety. 

"It  seems,"  said  the  Earl  of  Derby,  "that 
old  England,  who  takes  a  frolicsome  brain- 
fever  once  every  two  or  three  years,  for  the 
benefit  of  her  doctors,  and  the  purification  of 
the  torpid  lethargy  brought  on  by  peace  and 
prosperity,  is  now  going  stark  staring  mad 
on  the  subject  of  a  real  or  supposed  Popish 
Plot.  I  read  one  programme  on  the  subject 
by  a  fellow  called  Oates,  and  thought  it  the 
most  absurd  foolery  I  ever  perused*  But 
that  cunning  fellow  Shaftesbury  and  some 
others  amongst  the  great  ones,  have  taken  it 
up,  and  are  driving  on  at  such  a  rate  as 
makes  harness  crack,  and  horses  smoke  for 
it.  The  King,  who  has  sworn  never  to  kiss 
the  pillow  his  father  Avent  to  sleep  on,  tem- 
porises, and  gives  way  to  the  current;  the 
Duke  of  York,  suspected  and  hated  on  ac- 
count of  his  religion,  is  about  to  be  driven 
to  the  Continent;  several  principal  Catholic 
nobles  are  in  the  Tower  already;  and  the  na- 
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tion,  like  a  bull  at  Tutbury^ru,naing,  is  per- 
secuted w  it  h  so  many  inflammatory  rumors, 
and  pest  ilent  pamphlets,  that  she  lias  cocked 
her  tail,  flung  ap  her  heels,  taken  the  bit 
betwixt  her  teeth,  and  is  as  furiously  un- 
manageable as  in  the  year  Ki-i".'." 

"All  this  you  must  have  known  already," 
said  Peveril;  "I  wonder  you  told  me  not  of 
news  so  important.'" 

"It  would  have  taken  long  to  tell,"  said 
the  Earl;  "moreover,  1  desired  to  have  you 
sohis;  thirdly,  I  was  about  to  speak  when 
my  mother  entered:  and.  to  conclude,  it  Avas 
no  business  of  mine.  But  these  despatches 
of  my  politic  mother's  private  correspondent 
put  a  new  face  on  the  whole  matter;  for  it 
seems  some  of  the  informers — a  trade  which, 
having  become  a  thriving  one,  is  now  pur- 
sued by  many — have  dared  to  glance  at  the 
Countess  herself  as  an  agent  in  this  same 
plot — ay,  and  have  found  those  that  are 
willing  enough  to  believe  their  report." 

"On  mine  honor,"  said  Peveril,  "you  both 
tike  it  with  great  coolness.  I  think  the 
Countess  the  more  composed  of  the  two;  for. 
except  her  movement  hither,  she  exhibited 
no  mark  of  alarm,  and,  moreover,  seemed  no 
way  more  anxious  to  communicate  the  mat- 
ter to  your  lordship  than  decency  rendered 
necessary. " 

"My  good  mother,"  said  the  Earl,  "loves 
power,  though  it  has  cost  her  dear.  I  wish 
I  could  truly  say  that  my  neglect  of  business 
is  entirely  assumed  in  order  to  leave  it  in  her 
hands,  but  that  better  motive  combines  with 
natural  indolence.  But  she  seems  to  have 
feared  I  should  not  think  exactly  like  her  in 
this  emergency,  and  she  was  right  in  suppos- 
ing so." 

"  How  comes  the  emergency  upon  you  ?  " 
said  Julian;  "and  what  form  does  the  dan- 
ger assume  ?  " 

"Marry,  thus  it  is,"  said  the  Earl:  "I 
need  not  bid  you  to  remember  the  affair 
of  Colonel  Christian.  That  man,  besides 
his  widow,  who  is  possessed  of  large  prop- 
erty— Dame  Christian  of  Kirk  Truagh, 
whom  you  have  often  heard  of,  and  perhaps 
seen — left  a  brother  called  Edward  Chris- 
tian, whom  you  never  saw  at  all.  Now  this 
brother — but  I  daresay  you  know  all  about 
it." 

"Not  I,  on  my  honor,"  said  Peveril;  "you 
know  the  Countess  seldom  or  never  alludes 
to  the  subject." 

"Why,"  replied  the  Earl,  "I believe  in  her 
heart  she  is  something  ashamed  of  that  gal- 
lant act  of  royalty  and  supreme  jurisdiction, 
the  consequences  of  which  maimed  my  estate 
so  cruelly. — Well,  cousin,  this  same  Edward 
Christian  was  one  of  the  dempsters  at  the 
time,  and,  naturally  enough,  was  unwilling 


to  concur  in  the  sentence  which  adjudged 
his  aim  to  be  shot  like  a  dog.  My  mother, 
who  was  then  in  high  force,  and  not  to  be 
controlled  by  any  one,  would  have  served  the 
dempster  with  the  same  sauce  with  which 
she  dressed  his  brother,  had  he  not  been 
wise  enough  to  fly  from  the  island.  Since 
that  time,  the  thing  has  slept  on  all  hands; 
and  though  we  knew  that  Dempster  Chris- 
tian made  occasionally  secret  visits  to  his 
friends  in  the  island,  along  with  two  or  three 
other  Puritans  of  the  same  stamp,  and  par- 
ticularly a  prick-eared  rogue,  called  Bridge- 
north,  brother-in-law  to  the  deceased,  yet 
my  mother,  thank  Heaven,  has  hitherto  had 
the  sense  to  connive  at  them,  though,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  she  holds  this  Bridge- 
north  in  especial  disfavor." 

"And  why," said  Peveril,  forcing  himself 
to  speak,  in  order  to  conceal  the  very  un- 
pleasant surprise  which  he  felt,  "why  does 
the  Countess  now  depart  from  so  prudent  a 
line  of  conduct  ?  " 

"  You  must  know  the  case  is  now  differ- 
ent. The  rogues  are  not  satisfied  with  toler- 
ation— they  would  have  supremacy.  They 
have  found  friends  in  the  present  heat  of 
the  popular  mind.  My  mother's  name,  and 
especially  that  of  her  confessor,  Aldrick  the 
Jesuit,  have  been  mentioned  in  this  beauti- 
ful maze  of  a  plot,  which,  if  any  such  at  all 
exists,  she  knows  as  little  of  as  you  or  I. 
However,  she  is  a  Catholic,  and  that  is 
enough;  and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  if  the 
fellows  could  seize  on  our  scrap  of  a  king- 
dom here,  and  cut  all  our  throats,  they 
would  have  the  thanks  of  the  present  House 
of  Commons,  as  willingly  as  old  Christian 
had  those  of  the  Rump  for  a  similar  ser- 
vice." 

"From  whence  did  you  receive  all  this  in- 
formation ? "  said  Peveril,  again  speaking, 
though  by  the  same  effort  which  a  man 
makes  who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

"Aldrick  has  seen  the  Duke  of  York  in 
secret,  and  his  Royal  Highness,  who  wept 
j  while  he  confessed  his  want  of  power  to  pro- 
j  tect  his  friends — and  it  is  no  trifle,  will  wring 
;  tears  from  him — told  him  to  send  us  infor- 
\  mation  that  we  should  look  to  our  safety, 
for  that  Dempster  Christian  and  Bridge- 
north  were  in  the  island,  with  secret  and 
severe  orders;  that  they  had  formed  a  con- 
siderable party  there,  and  were  likely  to  be 
owned  and  protected  in  anything  they  might 
undertake  against  us.    The  people  of  Ram- 
1  sey  and  Castletown  are  unluckily  discontented 
j  about  some  new  regulation  of  the  imposts; 
i  and  to  tell  you  the  truth,  though  I  thought 
j  yesterday's  sudden  remove  a  whim  of  my 
j  mother's,  I  am  almost  satisfied  the}'  would 
'  have  blockaded  us  in  Rushin  Castle,  where 
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we  could  not  have  held  out  for  lack  of  pro- 
visions. Here  we  are  better  supplied,  and, 
as  we  are  on  our  guard,  it  is  likely  the  in- 
tended rising  will  not  take  place." 

"  And  what  is  to  be  done  in  this  emer- 
gency ?  "  said  Peveril. 

"That  is  the  very  question,  my  gentle 
coz,"  answered  the  Earl.  "My  mother  sees 
but  one  way  of  going  to  work,  and  that  is 
by  royal  authority.  Here  are  the  warrants 
she  had  prepared,  to  search  for,  take,  and 
apprehend  the  bodies  of  Edward  Christian 
and  Robert — no,  Ralph  Bridgenorth,  and 
bring  them  to  instant  trial.  No  doubt  she 
would  soon  have  had  them  in  the  Castle 
court,  with  a  dozen  of  the  old  matchlocks 
levelled  against  them — that  is  her  way  of 
solving  all  sudden  difficulties." 

"But  in  which  I  trust  you  do  not  ac- 
quiesce, my  lord,"  answered  Peveril,  whose 
thoughts  instantly  reverted  to  Alice,  if  they 
could  ever  be  said  to  be  absent  from  her. 

"Truly  I  acquiesce  in  no  such  matter," 
said  the  Earl.  "  William  Christian's  death 
cost  me  a  fair  half  of  my  inheritance.  I 
have  no  fancy  to  fall  under  the  displeasure 
of  my  royal  brother,  King  Charles,  for  a 
new  escapade  of  the  same  kind.  But  how- 
to  pacify  my  mother,  I  know  not.  I  wish 
the  insurrection  would  take  place,  and  then, 
as  we  are  better  provided  than  they  can  be, 
we  might  knock  the  knaves  on  the  head; 
and  yet,  since  they  began  the  fray,  we 
should  keep  the  law  on  our  side." 

"Were  it  not  better,"  said  Peveril,  "if  by 
any  means  these  men  could  be  induced  to 
quit  the  island  ?  " 

"Surely,"  replied  the  Earl;  "but  that  will 
be  no  easy  matter — they  are  stubborn  on 
principle,  and  empty  threats  will  not  move 
them.  This  storm-blast  in  London  is  wind 
in  their  sails,  and  they  will  run  their  length, 
you  may  depend  on  it.  I  have  sent  orders, 
however,  to  clap  up  the  Manxmen  upon 
whose  assistance  they  depended,  and  if  I  can 
find  the  two  worthies  themselves,  here  are 
sloops  enough  in  the  harbor — I  wall  take  the 
freedom  to  send  them  on  a  pretty  distant 
voyage,  and  I  hope  matters  will  be  settled 
before  they  return  to  give  an  account  of  it." 

At  this  moment  a  soldier  belonging  to  the 
garrison  approached  the  two  young  men, 
with  many  bows  and  tokens  of  respect. 
"How  now,  friend?"  said  the  Earl  to  him. 
"Leave  off  thy  courtesies,  and  tell  thy  busi- 
ness." 

The  man,  who  was  a  native  islander,  an- 
swered in  Manx,  that  he  had  a  letter  for  his 
honor,  Master  Julian  Peveril.  Julian 
snatched  the  billet  hastily,  and  asked  whence 
it  came. 

"  It  was  delivered  to  him  by  a  young  wo- 


man," the  soldier  replied,  "who  had  given 
him  a  piece  of  money  to  deliver  it  into  Mas- 
ter PeveriFs  own  hand." 

"Thou  art  a  lucky  fellow,  Julian,"  said 
the  Earl.  "  With  that  grave  brow  of  thine, 
and  thy  character  for  sobriety  and  early  wis- 
dom, you  set  the  girls  a-wooing,  without 
waiting  till  they  are  asked;  whilst  I,  their 
drudge  and  vassal,  waste  both  language  and 
leisure,  without  getting  a  kind  word  or  look, 
far  less  a  billet-doux." 

This  the  young  Earl  said  with  a  smile  of 
conscious  triumph,  as  in  fact  he  valued  him- 
self not  a  little  upon  the  interest  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  possess  with  the  fair 
sex. 

Meanwhile  the  letter  impressed  on  Peveril 
a  different  train  of  thoughts  from  what  his 
companion  apprehended.  It  was  in  Alice's 
hand,  and  contained  these  few  words: — 

"  I  fear  what  I  am  going  to  do  is  wrong; 
but  I  must  see  you.  Meet  me  at  noon  at 
Goddard  Crovan's  Stone,  with  as  much  se- 
crcsy  as  you  may." 

The  letter  was  signed  only  with  the  in- 
itials A.  B. ;  but  Julian  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  the  handwriting,  which  he  had 
often  seen,  and  which  was  remarkably  beau- 
tiful. He  stood  suspended,  for  he  saw  the 
difficulty  and  impropriety  of  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  Countess  and  his  friend  at 
this  moment  of  impending  danger;  and  yet 
to  neglect  this  invitation  was  not  to  be 
thought  of.  He  paused  in  the  utmost 
perplexity. 

"  Shall  I  read  your  riddle  ? "  said  the 
Earl.  "Go  where  love  calls  you — I  will 
make  an  excuse  to  my  mother — only,  most 
grave  anchorite,  be  hereafter  more  indulgent 
to  the  failings  of  others  than  you  have  been 
hitherto,  and  blaspheme  not  the  power  of 
the  little  deity." 

"  Nay,  but,  Cousin  Herb}' " — said  Peveril, 
and  stopped  short,  for  he  really  knew  not 
what  to  say.  Secured  himself  by  a  virtuous 
passion  from  the  contagious  influence  of  the 
time,  he  had  seen  with  regret  his  noble  kins- 
man mingle  more  in  its  irregularities  than 
he  approved  of,  and  had  sometimes  played 
the  part  of  a  monitor.  Circumstances 
seemed  at  present  to  give  the  Earl  a  right 
of  retaliation.  He  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  his 
friend,  as  if  he  waited  till  he  should  com- 
plete his  sentence,  and  at  length  exclaimed. 
"What!  cousin,  quite  a-la-mort  !  Oh,  most 
judicious  Julian!  Oh,  most  precise  Peveril! 
have  you  bestowed  so  much  wisdom  on  me 
that  you  have  none  left  for  yourself?  Come, 
be  frank— tell  me  name  and  place — or  say 
but  the  color  of  the  eyes  of  the  most  em- 
phatic she — or  do  but  let  me  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  hear  thee  say,  '  I  love  ' — confess  one 
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touch  of  human  fruity— conjugate  tho  verb 
amo,  and  1  will  bo  a  gentle  schoolmaster, 
and  you  shall  have,  as  father  Richards  used 
to  say  when  vc  wore  under  his  ferule,  '  h- 
ceidia  exeundi. ' " 

"Enjoy  your  pleasant  humor  at  my  ex- 
pense, my  lord,"  said  Peveril;  "1  fairly  will 
confess  thus  nuieh,  that  1  would  fain,  if  it 
consisted  with  my  honor  and  your  safety, 
have  two  hours  at  my  own  disposal;  the 
more  especially  as  the  manner  in  which  I 
shall  employ  them  may  much  concern  the 
safety  of  the  island." 

"Very  likely,  1  dare  say,"  answered  the 
Earl,  still  laughing.  "JSo  doubt  you  are 
summoned  out  by  some  Lady  Politic  Would- 
be  of  tho  isle,  to  talk  over  some  of  the 
breast-laws:  but  never  mind — go,  and  go 
speedily,  that  you  may  return  as  quick  as 
possible.  I  expect  no  immediate  explosion 
of  this  grand  conspiracy.  When  the  rogues 
see  us  on  our  guard,  they  will  be  cautious 
how  they  break  out.  Only,  once  more, 
make  haste." 

Peveril  thought  this  last  advice  was  not  to 
be  neglected;  and,  glad  to  extricate  himself 
from  the  raillery  of  his  cousin,  walked  down 
towards  the  gate  of  the  Castle,  meaning  to 
cross  over  to  the  village,  and  there  take 
horse  at  the  Earl's  stables  for  the  place  of 
rendezvous. 


CHAPTEE  SIXTEENTH. 

Acasto. — Can  shenotspeak  ? 

Oswald. — If  speech  be  only  in  accented  sounds, 
Framed  by  the  tongue  and  lip*,  the  niaiuen's  dumb; 
Eutif  by  quick  and  apprehensive  look. 
By  motion,  sign,  and  glance,  to  eiveeach  meaning, 
Express  as  clothed  in  language, ~be  tcrni'd  speech, 
She  hath  that  wondrous  faculty;  for  her  eyes, 
Likethebrightstars  of  heaven,  cau  hold  discourse, 
Though  it  be  mute  and  soundless. 

Old  Plat. 

At  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  steps  which 
descended  towards  the  difficult  and  well  de- 
fended entrance  of  the  Castle  of  Holm  Peel, 
Peveril  was  met  and  stopped  by  the  Coun- 
tess's train-bearer.  This  little  creature — for 
she  was  of  the  least  and  slightest  size  of 
womankind — was  exquisitely  well  formed  in 
all  her  limbs,  which  the  dress  she  usually 
word  (a  green  silk  tunic,  of  a  peculiar  form) 
set  off  to  the  best  advantage.  Her  face  was 
darker  than  the  usual  hue  of  Europeans; 
and  the  profusion  of  long  and  silken  hair, 
which,  when  she  undid  the  braids  in  which 
she  commonly  wore  it,  fell  down  almost  to 
her  ankles,  was  also  rather  a  foreign  attri- 
bute. Her  countenance  resembled  a  most 
beautiful  miniature;  and  there  was  a  quick- 
ness, decision,  and  fire,  in  Fenella's  look, 
and  especially  in  her  eyes,  which  was  proba- 


bly rendered  yet  more  alert  and  acute,  be- 
cause, through  the  imperfection  of  her  other 
organs,  it  was  only  by  sight  that  she  could 
obtain  information  of  what  passed  around 
her. 

The  pretty  mute  was  mistress  of  many  lit- 
tle accomplishments,  which  the  Countess, 
had  caused  to  be  taught  to  her  in  compas- 
sion for  her  forlorn  situation,  and  which  she 
learned  with  the  most  surprising  quickness. 
Thus,  for  example,  she  was  exquisite  in  the 
use  of  the  needle,  and  so  ready  and  ingenious 
a  draughtswoman,  that,  like  the  ancient 
Mexicans,  she  sometimes  made  a  hasty  sketch 
with  her  pencil  the  means  of  conveying  her 
ideas,  either  by  direct  or  emblematical  repre- 
sentation. Above  all,  in  the  art  of  orna- 
mental writing,  much  studied  at  that  peri- 
od, Fenella  was  so  great  a  proficient,  as  to 
rival  the  fame  of  Messrs.  Snow,  Shelley,  and 
other  masters  of  the  pen,  whose  copybooks, 
preserved  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious,  still 
show  the  artists  smiling  on  the  frontispiece 
in  all  the  honors  of  flowing  gowns  and  full- 
bottomed  wigs,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  calig- 
raphy. 

The  little  maiden  had,  besides  these  ac- 
complishments, much  ready  wit  and  acute- 
ness  of  intellect.  With  Lady  Derby,  and 
with  the  two  young  gentlemen,  she  was  a 
great  favorite,  and  used  much  freedom  in 
conversing  with  them,  by  means  of  a  system 
of  signs  which  had  been  gradually  established 
amongst  them,  and  which  served  all  ordinary 
purposes  of  communication. 

But,  though  happy  in  the  indulgence  and 
favor  of  her  mistress,  from  whom  indeed  she 
was  seldom  separate,  Fenella  was  by  no  means 
a  favorite  with  the  rest  of  the  household. 
In  fact,  it  seemed  that  her  temper,  exasper- 
ated perhaps  by  a  sense  of  her  misfortune, 
was  by  no  means  equal  to  her  abilities.  She 
was  very  haughty  in  her  demeanor,  even 
towards  the  upper  domestics,  who  in  that 
establishment  were  of  a  much  higher  rank 
and  better  birth,  than  in  the  families  of  the 
nobility  in  general.  These  often  complained, 
not  only  of  her  pride  and  reserve,  but  of  her 
high  and  irascible  temper  and  vindictive  dis- 
position. Her  passionate  propensity  had 
been  indeed  idly  encouraged  by  the  young 
men,  and  particularly  by  the  Earl,  who  some- 
times amused  himself  with  teasing  her,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  various  singular  motions 
and  murmurs  by  which  she  expressed  her 
resentment.  Towards  him,  these  were  of 
course  only  petulant  and  whimsical  indica- 
tions of  pettish  anger.  But  when  she  was 
angry  with  others  of  inferior  degree — before 
whom  she  did  not  control  herself — the  ex- 
pression of  her  passion,  unable  to  display 
itself  in  language,  had  something  even  fright- 
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ful,  so  singular  were  the  tones,  contortions, 
and  gestures,  to  which  she  had  recourse. 
The  lower  domestics,  to  whom  she  was  lib- 
eral almost  beyond  her  apparent  means,  ob- 
served her  with  much  deference  and  respect, 
but  much  more  from  fear  than  from  any  real 
attachment;  for  the  caprices  of  her  temper 
displayed  themselves  even  in  her  gifts;  and 
those  who  most  frequently  shared  her  boun- 
ty, seemed  by  no  means  assured  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  motives  which  dictated  her 
liberality 

All  the  peculiarities  led  to  a  conclusion 
consonant  with  Manx  superstition.  Devout 
believers  in  all  the  legends  of  fairies,  so  dear 
to  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Manx  people  held  it 
for  certainty  that  the  elves  were  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  off  mortal  children  before  bap- 
tism, and  leaving  in  the  cradle  of  the  new- 
born babe  one  of  their  own  brood,  which  was 
almost  always  imperfect  in  some  one  or  other 
of  the  organs  proper  to  humanity.  Such  a 
being  they  conceived  Fenella  to  be;  and  the 
smalluess  of  her  size,  her  dai'k  complexion, 
her  long  locks  of  silken  hair,  the  singularity 
of  her  manners  and  tones,  as  well  as  the 
caprices  of  her  temper,  were  to  their  think- 
ing all  attributes  of  the  irritable,  fickle,  and 
dangerous  race  from  which  they  supposed 
her  to  be  sprung.  And  it  seemed,  that  al- 
though no  jest  appeared  to  offend  her  more 
than  when  Lord  Derby  called  her  in  sport 
the  Elfin  Queen,  or  otherwise  alluded  to  her 
supposed  connection  with  "the  pigmy  folk," 
yet  still  her  perpetually  affecting  to  wear  the 
color  of  green,  proper  to  the  fairies,  as  well 
as  some  other  peculiarities,  seemed  volun- 
tarily assumed  by  her,  in  order  to  counte- 
nance the  superstition,  perhaps  because  it 
gave  her  more  authority  among  the  lower 
orders. 

Many  were  the  tales  circulated  respecting 
the  Countess's  Elf  as  Fenella  was  currently 
called  in  the  island;  and  the  mal-contents  of 
the  stricter  persuasion  were  convinced,  that 
no  one  but  a  Papist  and  a  malignant  would 
have  kept  near  her  person  a  creature  of  such 
doubtful  origin.  They  conceived  that  Fe- 
nella's  deafness  and  dumbness  were  only 
towards  those  of  this  world,  and  that  she 
had  been  heard  talking,  and  singing,  and 
laughing  most  elvishly,  with  the  invisibles 
of  her  own  race.  They  alleged,  also,  that 
she  had  a  Double,  a  sort  of  apparition  re- 
sembling her,  which  slept  in  the  Countess's 
ante-room,  or  bore  her  train,  or  wrought  in 
her  cabinet,  while  the  real  Fenella  joined 
the  song  of  the  mermaids  on  the  moon- 
light sands,  or  the  dance  of  the  fairies 
in  the  haunted  valley  of  Glenmoy,  or  on  the 
heights  of  Snawfell  and  Barool.  The  senti- 
nels, too,  would  have  sworn  they  had  seen 


the  little  maiden  trip  past  them  in  their  sol- 
itary night  walks,  without  their  having  it  in 
their  power  to  challenge  her,  any  more  than 
if  the}'  had  been  as  mute  as  herself.  To  all 
this  mass  of  absurdities  the  better  informed 
paid  no  more  attention  than  to  the  usual 
idle  exaggerations  of  the  vulgar,  which  so 
frequetly  connect  that  which  is  unusual 
with  what  is  supernatural.* 

Such,  in  form  and  habits,  was  the  little 
female,  who,  holding  in  her  hand  a  small 
old-fashioned  ebony  rod,  which  might  have 
passed  for  a  divining  wand,  confronted  Julian 
on  the  top  of  the  flight  of  steps  which  led 
down  the  rock  from  the  Castle-court.  We 
ought  to  observe,  that  as  Julian's  manner  to 
the  unfortunate  girl  had  been  always  gentle, 
and  free  from  those  teasing  jests  in  which 
his  gay  friend  indulged,  with  less  regard  to 
the  peculiarity  of  her  situation  and  feelings; 
so  Fenella,  on  her  part,  had  usually  shown 
much  greater  deference  to  him  than  to  any 
of  the  household,  her  mistress,  the  Countess, 
always  excepted. 

On  the  present  occasion,  planting  herself 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  narrow  descent,  so 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Peveril  to  pass 
by  her,  she  proceeded  to  put  him  to  the 
question  by  a  series  of  gestures  which  we 
will  endeavor  to  describe.  She  commenced 
by  extending  her  hand  slightly,  accompa- 
nied with  the  sharp  inquisitive  look  which 
served  her  as  a  note  of  interrogation.  This 
was  meant  as  an  inquiry  whether  he  was 
going  to  a  distance.  Julian,  in  reply,  ex- 
tended his  arm  more  than  half,  to  intimate 
that  the  distance  was  considerable.  Fenella 
looked  grave,  shook  her  head,  and  pointed  to 
the  Countess's  window,  which  was  visiblefrom 
the  spot  where  they  stood.  Peveril  smiled, 
and  nodded,  to  intimate  there  was  no  dan- 
ger in  quitting  her  mistress  for  a  short 
space.  The  little  maiden  next  touched  an 
eagle's  feather  which  she  wore  in  her  hair, 
a  sign  which  she  usually  employed  to  desig- 
nate the  Earl,  and  then  looked  inquisitively 
at  Julian  once  more,  as  if  to  say,  -  Goes  he 
with  you  ? "  Peveril  shook  his  head,  and 
somewhat  wearied  by  these  interrogatories, 
smiled,  and  made  an  effort  to  pass.  Fenella 
frowned,  struck  the  end  of  her  ebony  rod 
perpendicularly  on  the  ground,  and  again 
shook  her  head,  as  if  opposing  his  depart- 
ure. But  finding  that  Julian  persevered  in 
his  purpose,  she  suddenly  assumed  another 
and  a  milder  mood,  held  him  by  the  skirt  of 
his  cloak  with  one  hand,  and  raised  the  oth- 
er in  an  imploring  attitude,  whilst  every 
feature  of  her  lively  countenance  was  com- 
posed into  the  like  expression  of  supplica- 
tion; and  the  fire  of  the  large  dark  eyes, 

*  Note  K.   Manx  superstitions. 
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which  seemed  in  genera]  so  keen  and  pierc- 
ing as  almost  to  over-animate  the  little 
sphere  to  which  fcheji  belonged,  seemed 
quenched,  for  the  moment,  in  the  large 
drops  which  hung  on  her  long  eyelashes,  but 
without  falling. 

Julian  Peyerjl  was  far  from  being  void  of 
sympathy  towards  the  poor  girl,  whose  mo- 
tives in  opposing  his  departure  appeared 
to  be  her  affectionate  apprehension  for 
her  unstress's  safety.  He  endeavored  to 
reassure  her  by  smiles,  and  at  the  same 
time  by  such  signs  as  he  could  devise,  to  in- 
timate that  there  was  no  danger,  and  that 
he  would  return  presently;  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating-  his  cloak  from  her 
grasp,  and  in  passing  her  on  the  stair,  he  be- 
gan to  descend  the  steps  as  speedily  as  he 
could,  in  order  to  avoid  farther  importunity. 

Put  with  activity  much  greater  than  his, 
the  dumb  maiden  hastened  to  intercept  him, 
and  succeeded  by  throwing  herself,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  life  and  limb,  a  second  time 
into  the  pass  which  he  was  descending,  so  as 
to  interrupt  his  purpose.  In  order  to  achieve 
this,  she  was  obliged  to  let  herself  drop  a 
considerable  height  from  the  wall  of  a  small 
flanking  battery,  where  two  patereroes  were 
placed  to  scour  the  pass,  in  case  any  enemy 
could  have  mounted  so  high.  Julian  had 
scarce  time  to  shudder  at  her  purpose,  as  he 
beheld  her  about  to  spring  from  the  parapet, 
ere,  like  a  thing  of  gossamer,  she  stood  light 
and  uninjured  on  the  rocky  platform  below. 
He  endeavored,  by  the  gravity  of  his  look 
and  gesture,  to  make  her  understand  how 
much  he  blamed  her  rashness;  but  the  re- 
proof, though  obviously  quite  intelligible, 
was  entirely  thrown  away.  A  hasty  wave  of 
her  hand  intimated  how  she  contemned  the 
danger  and  the  remonstrance;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  she  instantly  resumed,  with  more 
eagerness  than  before,  the  earnest  and  im- 
pressive gestures  by  which  she  endeavored 
to  detain  him  in  the  fortress. 

Julian  was  somewhat  staggered  by  her 
pertinacity.  "Is  it  possible,"  he  thought, 
that  any  danger  can  approach  the  Countess, 
of  which  this  poor  maiden  has,  by  the  ex- 
treme acuteness  of  her  observation,  obtained 
knowledge  Avhich  has  escaped  others?" 

He  signed  to  Fenella  hastily  to  give  him 
the  tablets  and  the  pencil  which  she  usually 
carried  with  her,  and  wrote  on  them  the 
question,  "  Is  there  danger  near  to  your  mis- 
tress, that  you  thus  stop  me  ?  " 

"There  is  danger  around  the  Countess." 
was  the  answer  instantly  written  down;  "but 
there  is  much  more  in  your  own  purpose." 

"How?— what? — wdiat  know  you  of  my 
purpose?"  said  Julian,  forgetting,  in  his 
surprise,  that  the  party  he  addressed  had 


neither  ear  to  comprehend,  nor  voice  to  re- 
ply, to  uttered  language.  She  had  regained 
her  book  in  the  meantime,  and  sketched, 
with  a  rapid  pencil,  on  one  of  the  leaves,  a 
scene  which  she  showed  to  Julian.  To  his 
infinite  surprise,  he  recognized  Goddard 
Grovan's  Stone,  a  remarkable  monument,  of 
which  she  had  given  the  outline  with  sufli- 
cient  accuracy;  together  with  a  male  and  fe- 
male figure,  which,  though  only  indicated 
by  a  few  slight  touches  of  the  pencil,  bore 
yet,  he  thought,  some  resemblance  to  him- 
self and  Alice  Bridgenorth. 

When  he  had  gazed  on  the  sketch  for  an 
instant  with  surprise,  Fenella  took  the  bpok 
from  his  hand,  laid  her  finger  upon  the 
drawing,  and  slowly  and  sternly  shook  her 
head,  with  a  frown  which  seemed  to  prohibit 
the  meeting  which  was  there  represented. 
Julian,  however,  though  disconcerted,  was 
in  no  shape  disposed  to  submit  to  the  author- 
ity of  his  monitress.  By  whatever  means 
she,  who  so  seldom  stirred  from  the  Count- 
ess's apartment,  had  become  acquainted  with  a 
secret  which  he  thought  entirely  his  own,  he 
esteemed  it  the  more  necessary  to  keep  the 
appointed  rendezvous,  that  he  might  learn 
from  Alice,  if  possible,  how  the  secret  had 
transpired.  He  had  also  formed  the  inten- 
tion of  seeking  out  Bridgenorth;  entertain- 
ing an  idea  that  a  person  so  reasonable  and 
calm  as  he  had  shown  himself  in  their  late 
conference,  might  be  persuaded,  when  he 
understood  that  the  Countess  was  aware  of 
his  intrigues,  to  put  an  end  to  her  danger 
and  his  own,  by  withdrawing  from  the  island. 
!  And  could  he  succeed  in  this  point,  he 
i  should  at  once,  lie  thought,  render  a  mate- 
!  rial  benefit  to  the  father  of  his  beloved  Alice 
— remove  the  Earl  from  his  state  of  anxiety 
— save  the  Countess  from  a  second  time  put- 
ting her  feudal  jurisdiction  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  Crown  of  England — and  secure 
quiet  possession  of  the  island  to  her  and  her 
family. 

With  this  scheme  of  mediation  in  his 
mind,  Peveril  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
the  opposition  of  Fenella  to  his  departure, 
with  less  ceremony  than  he  had  hitherto  ob- 
served towards  her;  and  suddenly  lifting  up 
the  damsel  in  his  arms  before  she  was  aware; 
of  his  purpose,  he  turned  about,  set  her  down 
on  the  steps  above  him,  and  began  to  de- 
scend the  pass  himself  as  speedily  as  possible. 
It  was  then  that  the  dumb  maiden  gave  full 
course  to  the  vehemence  of  her  disposition; 
and  clapping  her  hands  repeatedly,  expressed 
her  displeasure  in  a  sound,  or  rather  a 
shriek,  so  extremely  dissonant,  that  it  re- 
sembled more  the  cry  of  a  wild  creature, 
^  that  anything  which  could  have  been  ut- 
!  tered  by  female  organs.    Peveril   was  so 
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astounded  at  the  scream  as  it  rang  through 
the  living  rocks,  that  he  could  not  help 
stopping  and  looking  back  in  alarm,  to 
satisfy  himself  that  she  had  not  sustained 
some  injury.  He  saw  her,  however,  per- 
fectly safe,  though  her  face  seemed  inflamed 
and  distorted  with  passion.  She  stamped  at 
him  with  her  foot,  shook  her  clenched  hand, 
and  turning  her  back  upon  him,  without 
farther  adieu,  ran  tip  the  rude  steps  as 
lightly  as  a  kid  could  have  tripped  np  that 
rugged  ascent,  and  paused  for  a  moment  at 
the  summit  of  the  first  flight. 

Julian  could  feel  nothing  but  wonder  and 
compassion  for  the  impotent  passion  of  a 
being  so  unfortunately  circumstanced,  cut 
off,  as  it  were,  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
and  incapable  of  receiving  in  childhood  that 
moral  discipline  which  teaches  us  mastery  of 
our  wayward  passions,  ere  yet  they  have  at- 
tained their  meridian  strength  and  violence. 
He  waved  his  hand  to  her,  in  token  of  ami- 
cable farewell;  but  she  only  replied  by  once 
more  menacing  him  with  her  little  hand 
clenched;  and  then,  ascending  the  rocky 
staircase  with  almost  preternatural  speed, 
was  soon  out  of  sight. 

Julian,  on  his  part,  gave  no  farther  con- 
sideration to  her  conduct  or  its  motives,  but 
hastening  to  the  village  on  the  mainland, 
where  the  stables  of  the  Castle  were  situated, 
he  again  took  his  palfrey  from  the  stall,  and 
was  soon  mounted  and  on  his  way  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  rendezvous,  much  marvel- 
ling, as  he  ambled  forward  with  speed  far 
greater  than  was  promised  by  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  animal  he  was  mounted  on,  what 
could  have  happened  to  produce  so  great  a 
change  in  Alice's  conduct  towards  him,  that 
in  place  of  enjoining  his  absence  as  usual,  or 
recommending  his  departure  from  the  island, 
she  should  now  voluntarily  invite  him  to  a 
meeting.  Under  impression  of  the  various 
doubts  which  succeeded  each  other  in  his 
imagination,  he  sometimes  pressed  Fairy's 
sides  with  his  legs;  sometimes  laid  his  holly 
rod  lightly  on  her  neck;  sometimes  incited 
her  by  his  voice,  for  the  mettled  animal 
needed  neither  whip  nor  spur,  and  achieved 
the  distance  betwixt  the  Castle  of  Holm 
Peel  and  the  stone  at  Goddard  Crovan,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  within  the  hour. 

The  monumental  stone,  designed  to  com- 
memorate some  feat  of  an  ancient  King  of 
Man,  which  had  been  long  forgotten,  was 
erected  on  the  side  of  a  narrow  lonely  valley, 
or  rather  glen,  secluded  from  observation  by 
the  steepness  of  its  banks,  upon  a  projection 
of  which  stood  the  tall,  shapeless,  solitary 
rock,  frowning,  like  a  shrouded  giant,  over 
the  brawling  of  the  small  rivulet  which 
watered  the  ravine. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

This  a  love  meeting  ?   See  the  maiden  mourns, 
And  the  sad  Bilitor  bends  his  looks  on  earth. 
There's  more  hath  p.iss'd  between  tueni  than  belongs 
To  love's  sweet  sorrows. 

Old  Play. 

As  he  approached  the  monument  of  God- 
dard Crovan,  Julian  cast  many  an  anxious 
glance  to  see  whether  any  object  visible 
beside  the  huge  grey  stone  should  apprise 
him,  whether  he  was  anticipated,  at  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  rendezvous,  by  her  who  had 
named  it.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  flutter 
of  a  mantle,  which  the  breeze  slightly  waved, 
and  the  motion  necessary  to  replace  it  upon 
the  wearer's  shoulders,  made  him  aware  that 
Alice  had  already  reached  their  place  of 
meeting.  One  instant  set  the  palfrey  at 
liberty,  with  slackened  girths  and  loosened 
reins,  to  pick  its  own  way  through  the  dell 
at  will:  another  placed  Julian  Peveril  by  the 
side  of  Alice  Bridgenorth. 

That  Alice  should  extend  her  hand  to  her 
lover,  as  with  th.3  ardor  of  a  young  grey- 
hound he  bounded  over  the  obstacles  of  the 
rugged  path,  was  as  natural  as  that  Julian, 
seizing  on  the  hand  so  kindly  held  out- 
should  devour  it  with  kisses,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  without  reprehension:  while 
the  other  hand,  which  should  have  aided  in 
the  liberation  of  its  fellow,  served  to  hide 
the  blushes  of  the  fair  owner.  But  Alice, 
young  as  she  was,  and  attached  to  Julian  by 
such  long  habits  of  kindly  intimacy,  still 
knew  well  how  to  subdue  the  tendency  of 
her  own  treacherous  affections. 

"  This  is  not  right,"  she  said,  extricating 
her  hand  from  Julian's  grasp,  "this  is  not 
right,  Julian.  If  I  have  been  too  rash  in 
admitting  such  a  meeting  as  the  present,  it 
is  not  you  that  should  make  me  sensible  of 
my  folly." 

Julian  Peveril's  mind  had  been  early  il- 
luminated with  that  touch  of  romantic  fire 
which  deprives  passion  of  selfishness,  and 
confers  on  it  the  high  and  refined  tone  of 
generous  and  disinterested  devotion.  He 
let  go  the  hand  of  Alice  with  as  much 
respect  as  he  could  have  paid  to  that  of  a 
princess;  and  when  she  seated  herself  upon 
a  rocky  fragment,  over  which  nature  had 
stretched  a  cushion  of  moss  and  lichen,  in- 
terspersed with  wild  flowers,  backed  with 
a  bush  of  copsewood,  he  took  his  place  be- 
side her,  indeed,  but  at  such  distance  as  to 
intimate  the  duty  of  an  attendant,  who  was 
there  only  to  hear  and  to  obey.  Alice  Bridge- 
north  became  more  assured  as  she  observed 
the  power  which  she  possessed  over  her 
lover;  and  the  self-command  which  Peveril 
exhibited,  which  other  damsels  in  her  situa- 
tion might  have  judged  inconsistent  with  in- 
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tensity  of  passion,  she  appreciated  more 
justly,  as  a  proof  of  his  respectful  and  dis- 
interested sincerity.  She  recovered,  in  ad- 
dressing him,  the  tone  of  confidence  which 
rather  belonged  to  (he  scenes  of  their  early 
acquaintance,  than  to  those  which  had  passed 
betwixt  thorn  since  l'everil  had  disclosed  his 
affection,  and  thereby  had  brought  restraint 
upon  their  intercourse. 

"Julian,"  she  said,  "your  visit  of  yester- 
day— your  most  ill-timed  visit,  has  distressed 
me. much.  J fc  has  misled  my  father — it  has 
endangered  you.  At  all  risks,  I  resolved 
that  yon  should  know  this,  and  blame  me 
not  if  1  have  taken  a  bold  and  imprudent 
step  in  desiring  this  solitary  interview,  since 
you  are  aware  how  little  poor  Deborah  is 
to  be  trusted." 

"Can  you  fear  misconstruction  from  me, 
Alice?"  replied  l'everil,  warmly;  "from  me 
whom  you  have  thus  highly  favored — thus 
deoply  obliged  ?  " 

"Tease  your  protestations,  Julian,"  an- 
swered the  maiden;  "they  do  but  make  me 
the  more  sensible  that  1  have  acted  over 
boldly.  But  I  did  for  the  best. — I  could  not 
see  you  whom  I  have  known  so  long — you, 
who  say  you  regard  me  with  partiality"  

"  Say  that  I  regard  you  with  partiality ! " 
interrupted  Peveril  in  his  turn.  "Ah,  Alice, 
what  a  cold  and  doubtful  phrase  you  have 
used  to  express  the  most  devoted,  the  most 
sincere  affection ! " 

"Well,  then,"  said  Alice,  sadly,  "we  will 
not  quarrel  about  words;  but  do  not  again 
interrupt  me, — I  could  not,  I  say,  see  you, 
who.  1  believe,  regard  me  with  sincere 
though  vain  and  fruitless  attachment,  rush 
blindfold  into  a  snare,  deceived  and  seduced 
by  those  very  feelings  towards  me." 

"  I  understand  you  not,  Alice,"  said  Pev- 
eril; "nor  can  I  see  any  danger  to  which  I 
am  at  present  exposed.  The  sentiments 
which  your  father  has  expressed  towards  me 
are  of  a  nature  irreconcilable  with  hostile 
purposes.  If  he  is  not  offended  with  the 
bold  wishes  I  may  have  formed, — and  his 
whole  behavior  shows  the  contrary, — I  know 
not  a  man  on  earth  from  whom  I  have  less 
cause  to  apprehend  any  danger  or  ill-will." 

"My  father,"  said  Alice,  ''means  well  by 
his  country  and  well  by  you;  yet  I  sometimes 
fear  he  may  rather  injure  than  serve  his  good 
cause;  and  still  more  do  I  dread,  that  in  at- 
tempting to  engage  you  as  an  auxiliary,  he 
may  forgot  those  ties  which  ought  to  bind 
you,  and  I  am  sure  which  will  bind  you,  to 
a  different  line  of  conduct  from  his  own." 

"  You  lead  me  into  still  deeper  darkness. 
Alice,"  answered  Peveril.  "That  your  fa- 
ther's especial  line  of  politics  differs  widely 
from  mine,  I  know  well;  but  how  many  in-  1 


stances  have  occurred,  even  during  the 
bloody  scenes  of  civil  warfare,  of  good  and 
worthy  men  laving  the  prejudice  of  parly 
affections  aside  and  regarding  each  other 
with  respect,  and  even  with  friendly  attach- 
ment, without  being  false  to  principle  on 
either  side  ?  " 

"  It  may  be  so,"  said  Alice;  "but  such  is 
not  the  ieague  which  my  father  desires  to 
form  with  you,  and  that  to  which  he  hopes 
your  misplaced  partiality  towards  his  daugh- 
ter may  afford  a  motive  for  your  forming 
with  him." 

"And  what  is  it,"  said  Peveril.  "which  1 
would  refuse,  with  such  a  prospect  before 
me  ?  " 

"Treachery  and  dishonor!"  replied  Alice; 
"whatever  would  render  you  unworthy  of 
the  poor  boon  at  which  you  aim — ay,  were 
it  more  worthless  than  I  confess  it  to  be." 

"Would  your  father,"  said  Peveril,  as  he 
unwillingly  received  the  impression  which 
Alice  designed  to  convey, — "would  he, 
whose  views  of  duty  are  so  strict  and  severe 
— would  he  wish  to  involve  me  in  aught,  to 
i  which  such  harsh  epithets  as  treachery  and 
dishonor  can  be  applied  with  the  slightest 
shadow  of  truth  ?  " 

"Do  not  mistake  me,  Julian,"  replied  the 
maiden;  "my  father  is  incapable  of  request- 
ing aught  of  you  that  is  not  to  his  thinking 
just  and  honorable;  nay,  he  conceives  that 
he  only  claims  from  you  a  debt,  which  is 
due  as  a  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  as  a 
man  to  your  fellow-men." 

"  So  guarded,  where  can  be  the  danger  of 
our  intercourse?"  replied  Julian.  "If  he 
be  resolved  to  require,  and  I  determined  to 
accede  to  nothing  save  what  flows  from  con- 
viction, what  have  I  to  fear,  Alice  ?  And 
how  is  my  intercourse  with  your  father  dan- 
gerous ?  Believe  not  so;  his  speech  has  al- 
ready made  impression  on  me  in  some  par- 
ticulars, and  he  listened  with  candor  and 
patience  to  the  objections  which  I  made  aC- 
casionally.  You  do  Master  Bridgenorth  less 
than  justice  in  confounding  him  with  the 
unreasonable  bigots  in  policy  and  religion, 
who  can  listen  to  no  argument  but  what 
favors  their  own  prepossessions." 

"Julian."  replied  Alice,  "it  is  you  who 
misjudge  my  father's  powers,  and  his  pur- 
pose with  respect  to  you,  and  who  overrate 
your  own  powers  of  resistance.  I  am  but  a 
girl,  but  I  have  been  taught  by  circumstances 
to  think  for  myself,  and  to  consider  the  char- 
acter of  those  around  me.  My  father's  views 
in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  policy,  are  as  dear 
to  him  as  the  life  which  he  cherishes  only 
to  advance  them.  They  have  been,  with 
little  alteration,  his  companions  through  life. 
1  They  brought  him  at  one  period  into  pros- 
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perity,  and  when  they  suited  not  the  times, 
he  suffered  for  having  held  them.  They 
have  become  not  only  a  part,  but  the  very 
dearest  part,  of  his  existence.  If  he  shows 
them  not  to  you  at  first,  in  the  flexible 
strength  which  they  have  acquired  over  his 
mind,  do  not  believe  that  they  are  the  less 
powerful.  He  who  desires  to  make  converts 
must  begin  by  degrees.  But  that  he  should 
sacrifice  to  an  inexperienced  young  man, 
whose  ruling  motive  he  will  term  a  childish 
passion,  any  part  of  those  treasured  princi- 
ples which  he  has  maintained  through  good 
repute  and  bad  repute — Oh,  do  not  dream  of 
such  an  impossibility  !  If  you  meet  at  all, 
you  must  be  the  wax,  he  the  seal — you  must 
receive,  he  must  bestow  an  absolute  impres- 
sion.'" 

"That,"  saidPeveril.  "  were  unreasonable. 
I  will  frankly  avow  to  you.  Alice,  that  I  am 
not  a  sworn  bigot  to  the  opinions  entertained 
by  my  father,  much  as  I  respect  his  per- 
son. I  could  wish  that  our  Cavaliers,  or 
whatsoever  they  are  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves, would  have  some  more  charity  tow- 
ards those  who  differ  from  them  in  ( 'hurch 
and  State.  But  to  hope  that  I  would  sur- 
render the  principles  in  which  I  have  lived, 
were  to  suppose  me  capable  of  deserting  my 
benefactress,  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  my 
parents." 

"Even  so  I  judged  of  you,"  answered 
Alice;  "and  therefore  1 asked  this  interview, 
to  conjure  that  you  will  break  off  all  inter- 
course with  our  family — return  to  your  par- 
ents— or,  what  will  be  much  safer,  visit  the 
Continent  once  more,  and  abide  till  Cod 
sends  better  days  to  England,  for  these  are 
black  with  many  a  storm." 

"And  can  you  bid  me  go,  Alice?"  said 
the  young  man,  taking  her  unresisting 
hand;  "can  you  bid  me  go,  and  yet  own 
an  interest  in  my  fate  ? — Can  you  bid  me, 
for  fear  of  dangers,  which,  as  a  man,  as 
a  gentleman,  and  a  loyal  one,  I  am  bound 
to  show  my  face  to,  meanly  abandon  my 
parents,  my  friends,  my  country — suffer  the 
existence  of  evils  which  I  might  aid  to  pre- 
vent— forego  the  prospect  of  doing  such  lit- 
tle good  as  might  be  in  my  power — fall  from 
an  active  and  honorable  station,  into  the 
condition  of  a  fugitive  and  time-server — Can 
you  bid  me  do  all  this,  Alice?  Can  you  bid 
me  do  all  this,  and,  in  the  same  breath,  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  you  and  happiness? — It 
is  impossible — I  cannot  surrender  at  once 
my  love  and  my  honor." 

"  There  is  no  remedy,"  said  Alice,  but  she 
could  not  suppress  a  sigh  while  she  said  so — 
"there  is  no  remedy — none  whatever.  What 
we  might  have  been  to  each  other,  placed 
in  more  favorable  circumstances,  it  avails 


1  not  to  think  of  now;  and,  circumstanced  as 
we  are,  with  open  war  about  to  break  out 
betwixt  our  parents  and  friends,  we  can  be 
but  well-wishers — cold  and  distant  well-wish- 
ers, who  must  part  on  this  spot,  and  at  this 
hour,  never  to  meet  again." 

"No,  by  Heaven!"  said  Peveril,  animated 
at  the  same  time  by  his  own  feelings,  and 
by  the  sight  of  the  emotions  which  his 
companion  in  vain  endeavored  to  suppress, 
— "No.  by  Heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  "we 
pftrt  not — Alice,  we  part  not.  If  I  am  to 
leave  my  native  land,  you  shall  be  my  com- 
panion in  my  exile.  What  have  you  to  lose? 
— Whom  have  you  to  abandon? — Your 
father? — The  good  old  cause,  as  it  is  termed, 
is  dearer  to  him  than  a  thousand  daugh- 
ters: and  setting  him  aside,  what  tie  is  there 
between  you  and  this  barren  isle — between 
my  Alice  and  any  spot  of  the  British  dom- 
inions, where  her  Julian  does  not  sit  bv 
her?" 

"O  Julian."  answered  the  maiden,  "why 
make  my  duty  more  painful  by  visionary 
projects,  which  you  ought  not  to  name,  or  I 
to  listen  to?  Your  parents — my  father — it 
|  cannot  be  ! " 

"Fear  not  for  my  parents,  Alice,"  replied 
Julian,  and  pressing  close  to  his  companion's 
side,  he  ventured  to  throw  his  arm  around 
her;  "they  love  me.  and  they  will  soon  learn 
to  love,  in  Alice,  the  only  being  on  earth 
who  could  have  rendered  their  son  happy. 
And  for  your  own  father,  when  State  and 
Church  intrigues  allow  him  to  bestow  a 
thought  upon  you,  will  he  nor,  think  that 
your  happiness,  your  security  is  better  cared 
for,  when  you  are  my  wife,  than  were 
you  to  continue  under  the  mercenary  charge 
of  yonder  foolish  woman  ?  What  could  his 
pride  desire  better  for  you,  than  the  estab- 
lishment which  will  one  day  be  mine?  Come 
then,  Alice,  and  since  you  condemn  me  to 
banishment — since  you  deny  me  a  share  in 
those  stirring  achievements  which  are  about 
to  agitate  England — come,  do  you — for  you 
only  can — do  you  reconcile  me  to  exile  and 
inaction,  and  give  happiness  to  one.  who,  for 
your  sake,  is  willing  to  resign  honor." 

"It  cannot — it  cannot  be,"  said  Alice, 
faltering  as  she  uttered  her  negative.  "  And 
yet,"  she  said,  "how  many  in  my  place — left- 
alone  and  unprotected  as  I  am — But  I  must 
not — I  must  not — for  your  sake,  Julian,  I 
must  not." 

"Say  not  for  my  sake  you  must  not,  Alice." 
said  Peveril,  eagerly;  "this  is  adding  insult 
to  cruelty.  If  you  will  do  aught  for  my 
sake,  you  will  say  yes;  or  you  will  suffer  this 
dear  head  to  drop  on  my  shoulder — the 
slightest  sign — the  moving  of  an  eyelid, 
shall  signify  consent.    All  shall  be  prepared 
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within  an  hour,  w  ithin  another  the  priest 
shall  unite  us;  and  within  u  third,  we  leave 
the  isle  behind  as,  and  seek  our  fortunes  on 
the  Continent."  Hut  while  lie  spoke,  in 
joyful  anticipation  of  the  consent  which  he 
implored,  Alice  found  means  to  collect  to- 
gether her  resolution,  which,  staggered  by 
the  eagerness  of  her  lover,  the  impulse  of 
her  own  affections,  and  the  singularity  of 
her  situation, — seeming,  in  her  case,  to  jus- 
tify what  would  have  been  most  blameable 
in  another, — had  more  than  half  abandoned 
her. 

The  result  of  a  moment's  deliberation  was 
fatal  to  Julian's  proposal.  She  extricated 
herself  from  the  arm  which  had  pressed  her 
to  his  side — arose,  and  repelling  his  attempts 
to  approach  or  detain  her,  said,  with  a  sim- 
plicity not  unmingled  with  dignity,  "Julian, 
1  always  knew  I  risked  much  in  inviting  you 
to  this  meeting;  but  I  did  not  guess  that  I 
could  have  been  so  cruel  both  to  you  and  to 
myself,  as  to  suffer  you  to  discover  what  you 
have  to-day  seen  too  plainly — that  I  love  you 
better  than  you  love  me.  But  since  you  do 
know  it,  I  will  show  you  that  Alice's  love  is 
disinterested — She  will  not  bring  an  ignoble 
name  into  your  ancient  house.  If  hereafter, 
in  your  line,  there  -should  arise  some  who 
may  think  the  claims  of  the  hierarchy  too 
exorbitant,  the  powers  of  the  crown  too  ex- 
tensive, men  shall  not  say  these  ideas  were 
derived  from  Alice  Bridgenorth,  their  whig 
granddame." 

"  Can  you  speak  thus,  Alice  ! "  said  her 
lover.  "Can  you  use  such  expressions ?  and 
are  you  not  sensible  that  they  show  plainly 
it  is  your  own  pride,  not  regard  for  me,  that 
makes  you  resist  the  happiness  of  both  ? " 

"Not  so,  Julian;  not  so,"  answered  Alice, 
with  tears  in  her  eyes;  "it  is  the  command 
of  duty  to  us  both — of  duty,  which  we  can- 
not transgress,  without  risking  our  happi- 
ness here  and  hereafter.  Think  what  I,  the 
cause  of  all,  should  feel,  when  your  father  i 
frowns,  your  mother  weeps,  your  noble 
friends  stand  aloof,  and  you,  even  you  your- 
self, shall  have  made  the  painful  discovery, 
that  you  have  incured  the  contempt  and  re- 
sentment of  all  to  satisfy  a  boyish  passion; 
and  that  the  poor  beauty,  once  sufficient  to 
mislead  you,  is  gradually  declining  unuerthe 
influence  of  grief  and  vexation.  This  I  will 
not  risk.  I  see  distinctly  it  is  best  we  should 
here  break  off  and  part;  and  I  thank  God, 
who  gives  me  light  enough  to  perceive,  and 
strength  enough  to  withstand,  your  folly  as 
well  as  my  own.  Farewell,  then,  Julian; 
but  first  take  the  solemn  advice  which  I 
called  you  hither  to  impart  to  you: — Shun 
my  father — you  cannot  walk  in  his  paths, 
and  be  true  to  gratitude  and  to  honor. 


What  he  doth  from  pure  and  honorable  mo- 
tives, you  cannot  aid  him  in,  except  upon 
the  suggest  ion  of  a  silly  and  interested  pas- 
sion, at  variance  wit  h  all  the  engagements  you 
have  formed  at  coming  into  life. 

"Once  more,  Alice."  answered  Julian,  "f 
understand  you  not.  If  a  course  of  action 
is  good,  it  needs  no  vindication  from  the 
actor's  motives — if  bad,  it  can  derive  none." 

"You  cannot  blind  me  with  your  sophis- 
try, Julian,"  replied  Alice  Bridgenorth, 
"any  more  than  you  can  overpower  me  with 
your  passion.  Had  the  patriarch  destined 
his  son  to  death  upon  any  less  ground  than 
faith  and  humble  obedience  to  a  divine  com- 
mandment, he  had  meditated  a  murder  and 
not  a  sacrifice.  In  our  late  bloody  and  la- 
mentable wars,  how  many  drew  swords  on 
either  side,  from  the  purest  and  most  honor- 
able motives?  How  many  from  the  culpable 
suggestions  of  ambition,  self-seeking,  and 
love  of  plunder  ?  Yet  while  they  marched 
in  the  same  ranks,  and  spurred  their  horses 
at  the  same  trumpet-sound,  the  memory  of 
the  former  is  dear  to  us  as  patriots  or  loy- 
alists— that  of  those  who  acted  on  mean,  or 
unworthy  promptings  is  either  execrated  or 
forgotten.  Once  more,  I  warn  you,  avoid 
my  father — leave  this  island,  which  will  be 
soon  agitated  by  strange  incidents — while 
you  stay,  be  on  your  guard — distrust  every- 
thing^— be  jealous  of  every  one,  even  of 
those  to  whom  it  may  seem  almost  im- 
possible, from  circumstances,  to  attach  a 
shadow  of  suspicion — trust  not  the  very 
stones  of  the  most  secret  apartment  in  Holm 
Peel,  for  that  which  hath  wings  shall  carry 
the  matter." 

Here  Alice  broke  off  suddenly,  and  with  a 
faint  shriek;  for,  stepping  from  behind  the 
stunted  copse  which  had  concealed  him,  her 
father  stood  unexpectedly  before  them. 

The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that 
this  was  the  second  time  in  which  the  stolen 
interviews  of  the  lovers  had  been  interrupted 
by  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Major 
Bridgenorth.  On  this  second  occasion  his 
countenance  exhibited  anger  mixed  with 
solemnity,  like  that  of  the  spirit  to  a  ghost- 
seer,  whom  he  upbraids  with  having  neg- 
lected a  charge  imposed  at  their  first  meeting. 
Even  his  anger,  however,  produced  no  mere 
violent  emotion  than  a  cold  sternness  of 
manner  in  his  speech  and  action.  "I  thank 
you,  Alice,"  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "for 
the  pains  you  have  taken  to  traverse  my  de- 
signs towards  this  young  man,  and  towards 
yourself.  I  thank  you  for  the  hints  you 
have  thrown  out  before  my  appearance,  the 
suddenness  of  which  alone  has  prevented 
you  from  carrying  your  confidence  to  a  pitch. 
I  which  would  have  placed  my  life  and  that  of 
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others  at  the  discretion  of  a  boy,  who,  when 
the  cause  of  God  and  his  country  is  laid  be- 
fore him,  has  not  leisure  to  think  of  them, 
so  much  is  he  occupied  with  such  a  baby- 
face  as  thine."  Alice,  pale  as  death,  contin- 
ued motionless,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground,  without  attempting  the  slightest 
reply  to  the  ironical  reproaches  of  her 
father, 

"  And  you,"  continued  Major  Bridgenorth, 
turning  from  his  daughter  to  her  lover, — 
"you,  sir,  have'well  repaid,  the  liberal  confi- 
dence which  I  placed  in  you  with  so  little  re- 
serve. You  I  have  to  thank  also  for  some 
lessons,  which  may  teach  me  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  churl's  blood  which  nature  has 
poured  into  my  veins,  and  with  the  rude 
nurture  which  my  father  allotted  to  me." 

"I  understand  you  not,  sir,"  replied  Ju- 
lian Peveril,  who,  feeling  the  necessity  of 
saying  something,  could  not,  at  the  moment, 
find  anything  more  fitting  to  say. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  you,"  said  Major 
Bridgenorth,  in  the  same  cold  sarcastic  tone, 
"for  having  shown  me  that  breach  of  hospi- 
tality, infringement  of  good  faith,  and  such 
like  peccadilloes,  are  not  utterly  foreign  to 
the  mind  and  conduct  of  the  heir  of  a 
knightly  house  of  twenty  descents.  It  is  a 
great  lesson  to  me,  sir;  for  hitherto  I  had 
thought  with  the  vulgar,  that  gentle  man- 
ners went  with  gentle  blood.  But  perhaps 
courtesy  is  too  chivalrous  a  quality  to  be 
wasted  in  intercourse  with  a  round-headed 
fanatic  like  myself." 

"Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  Julian,  "what- 
ever has  happened  in  this  interview  which 
may  have  displeased  you,  has  been  the  result 
of  feelings  suddenly  and  stongly  animated 
by  the  crisis  of  the  moment — nothing  was 
premeditated." 

" Not  even  your  meeting,  I  suppose  ?  "  re- 
plied Bridgenorth,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

You  sir,  wandered  hither  from  Home  Peel 
— my  daughter  strolled  forth  from  the  Black 
Fort;  and  chance,  doubtless,  assigned  you  a 
meeting  by  the  stone  of  Goddard  Crovan  ? 
— Young  man,  disgrace  yourself  by  no  more 
apologies — they  are  worse  than  useless. — 
And  you,  maiden,  who  in  your  fear  of  losing 
your  lover,  could  verge  on  betraying  what 
might  have  cost  a  father's  life — begone  to 
your  home.  I  will  talk  with  you  at  more 
leisure,  and  teach  you  practically  those  duties 
which  you  seem  to  have  forgotten." 

"On  my  honor,  sir,"  said  Julian,  "your 
daughter  is  guiltless  of  all  that  can  offend 
you;  she  resisted  every  offer  which  the  head- 
strong violence  of  my  passion  urged  me  to 
press  upon  her." 

"And,  in  brief,"  said  Bridgenorth,  "I  am 
not  to  believe  that  you  met  in  this  remote 


place  of  rendezvous  by  Alice's  special  ap- 
pointment ?" 

Peveril  knew  not  what  to  reply,  and 
Bridgenorth  again  signed  with  his  hand  to 
his  daughter  to  withdraw. 

"I  obey  you,  father,"  said  Alice,  who  had 
by  this  time  recovered  from  the  extremity 
of  her  surprise. — "I  obey  you;  but  Heaven 
is  my  witness  that  you  do  me  more  than  in- 
justice in  suspecting  me  capable  of  betraying 
your  secrets,  even  had  it  been  necessary  to 
save  my  own  life  or  that  of  Julian.  That 
you  are  walking  in  a  dangerous  path  I  well 
know;  but  you  do  it  with  your  eyes  open, 
and  are  actuated  by  motives  of  which  you 
can  estimate  the  worth  and  value.  My  sole 
wish  was,  that  this  young  man  should  not 
enter  blindfold  on  the  same  perils;  and  I 
had  a  right  to  warn  him,  since  the  feelings 
j  by  which  he  is  hoodwinked  had  a  direct  ref- 
erence to  me." 

"Tis  well,  minion,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
"you  have  spoken  your  say.  Retire,  and  let 
me  complete  the  conference  which  you  have 
so  considerately  commenced." 

"I  go,  sir."  said  Alice — "Julian,  to  you 
my  last  words  are,  and  I  would  speak  th  m 
with  my  last  breath — Farewell,  and  cau- 
tion!" 

She  turned  from  them,  disappeared  among 
the  underwood,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"A  true  specimen  of  womankind,"  said 
her  father,  looking  after  her,  "who  would 
give  the  cause  of  nations  up,  rather  than  en- 
danger a  hair  of  her  lover's  head. — You, 
Master  Peveril,  doubtless,  hold  her  opinion, 
that  the  best  love  is  a  safe  love!" 

"Were  danger  alone  in  my  way,"  said  Pev- 
eril, much  surprised  at  the  softened  tone  in 
which  Bridgenorth  made  this  observation, 
"there  are  few  things  which  I  would  not  face 
to — to — deserve  your  good  opinion." 

"  Or  rather  to  win  my  daughters  hand," 
said  Bridgenorth.  "Well,  young  man,  one 
thing  has  pleased  me  in  your  conduct,  though 
of  much  I  have  my  reasons  to  complain — 
one  thing  has  pleased  me.  You  have  sur- 
mounted that  bounding  wall  of  aristocratical 
pride,  in  which  your  father,  and,  I  suppose, 
his  fathers,  remained  imprisoned,  as  in  the 
precincts  of  a  feudal  fortress — you  have 
leaped  over  this  barrier,  and  shown  yourself 
not  unwilling  to  ally  yourself  with  a  family 
whom  your  father  spurns  as  low-born  and 
ignoble."  - 

However  favorable  this  speech  sounded 
towards  success  in  his  suit,  it  so  broadly 
stated  the  consequences  of  that  success  so 
far  as  his  parents  were  concerned,  that  Juli- 
an felt  it  in  the  last  degree  difficult  to  reply. 
At  length,  perceiving  that  Major  Bridge- 
north  seemed  resolved  quietly  to  await  his 
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answer,  he  mustered  up  courage  to  say,  "The 
feelings  which  I  entertain  towards  your 
daughter,  Master  Bridgenorth,  are  of  a  na- 
ture to  supersede  many  other  considerations, 
to  which,  in  any  other  case,  I  should  feel  it 
my  duty  to  give  the  most  reverential  atten- 
tion. 1  will  not  disguise  from  you,  that  my 
father's  prejudices  against  such  a  match 
would  he  very  strong;  but  I  devoutly  believe 
they  would  disappear  when  he  came  to  know 
the  merit  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  and  to  be 
sensible  that  she  only  coidd  make  his  son 
happy." 

"In  the  meanwhile,  you  are  desirous  to 
complete  the  union  which  you  propose  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  your  parents,  and 
take  the  chance  of  their  being  hereafter- 
reconciled  to  it  ?  So  I  understand,  from  the 
proposal  which  you  made  but  lately  to  my 
daughter." 

The  turns  of  human  nature,  and  of  human 
passion,  are  so  irregular  and  uncertain,  that 
although  Julian  had  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore urged  to  Alice  a  private  marriage,  and 
an  elopement  to  the  Continent,  as  a  measure 
upon  which  the  whole  happiness  of  his  life 
depended,  the  proposal  seemed  not  to  him 
half  so  delightful  when  stated  by  the  calm, 
cold,  dictatorial  accents  of  her  father.  It 
sounded  no  longer  like  the  dictates  of  ar- 
dent passion,  throwing  all  other  considera- 
tions aside,  but  as  a  distinct  surrender  of  the 
dignity  of  his  house  to  one  who  seemed  to 
consider  their  relative  situation  as  the  tri- 
umph of  Bridgenorth  over  Peveril.  He  was 
mute  for  a  moment,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
shape  his  answer  so  as  at  once  to  intimate 
acquiescence  in  what  Bridgenorth  stated, 
and  a  vindication  of  his  own  regard  for  his 
parents,  and  for  the  honor  of  his  house. 

This  delay  gave  rise  to  suspicion,  and 
Bridgenorth's  eye  gleamed,  and  his  lip  quiv- 
ered while  he  gave  vent  to  it.  "  Hark  ye, 
young  man — deal  openly  with  me  in  this 
matter,  if  you  would  not  have  me  think  you 
the  execrable  villain,  who  would  have  seduced 
an  unhappy  girl,  under  promises  which  he 
never  designed  to  fulfil.  Let  me  but  sus- 
pect this,  and  you  shall  see,  on  the  spot,  how 
far  your  pride  and  your  pedigree  will  preserve 
you  against  the  just  vengeance  of  a  father." 

"You  do  me  wrong,"  said  Peveril — "you 
do  me  infinite  wrong,  Major  Bridgenorth;  I 
am  incapable  of  the  infamy  which  you  allude 
to.  The  proposal  I  made  to  your  daughter 
was  as  sincere  as  ever  was  offerred  by  man 
to  woman.  I  only  hesitated,  because  you 
think  it  necessary  to  examine  me  so  very 
closely;  and  to  possess  yourself  of  all  my 
purposes  and  sentiments,  in  their  fullest  ex- 
tent, without  explaining  to  me  the  tendency 
of  your  own. " 
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"Your  proposal,  then,  shapes  itself  tin;.-." 
said  Bridgenorth; — "You  are  willing  to  lead 
my  only  child  into  exile  from  her  native 
country,  to  give  her  a  claim  to  kindness 
and  protection  from  your  family,  which  you 
know  will  be  disregarded,  on  condition  I  con- 
sent to  bestow  her  hand  on  you,  with  a  for- 
tune sufficient  to  have  matched  that  of  your 
ancestors,  when  they  had  most  reason  to 
boast  of  their  wealth.  This,  young  man, 
seems  no  equal  bargain.  And  yet,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  a  momentary  pause,  "so  little 
do  I  value  the  goods  of  this  world,  that  it 
might  not  be  irtterly  beyond  thy  power  to 
reconcile  me  to  the  match  which  you  have 
proposed  to  me,  however  unequal  it  may 
appear." 

'  Show  me  but  the  means  which  can  pro- 
pitiate your  favor,  Major  Bridgenorth,"  said 
Peveril, — "for  I  will  not  doubt  that  they 
will  be  consistent  with  my  honor  and  duty 
—and  you  shall  soon  see  how  eagerly  I  will 
obey  your  directions,  or  submit  to  your  con- 
ditions." 

"They  are  summed  in  few  words,"  an- 
swered Bridgenorth.  "Be  an  honest  man, 
and  the  friend  of  your  country." 

"  No  one  has  ever  doubted,"  replied  Pev- 
eril, "that  I  am  both." 

"Pardon  me,"  replied  the  Major;  "no  one 
has,  as  yet,  seen  you  show  yourself  either. 
Interrupt  me  not — I  question  net  your  will 
to  be  both;  but  you  have  hitherto  neither 
had  the  light  nor  the  opportunity  neces- 
sary for  the  display  of  your  principles,  or 
the  service  of  your  country.  You  have 
lived  when  an  apathy  of  mind,  succeeding  to 
the  agitations  of  the  Civil  War,  had  made 
men  mdifferent  to  state  affairs,  and  more 
willing  to  culture  your  own  ease,  than  to 
stand  in  the  gap  when  the  Lord  was  plead- 
ing with  Israel.  But  we  are  Englishmen; 
and  with  us  such  unnatural  lethargy  cannot 
continue  long.  Already,  many  of  those  who 
most  desired  the  return  of  Charles  Stewart, 
regard  him  as  a  King  wdiom  Heaven,  impor- 
tuned by  our  entreaties,  gave  to  us  in  His 
anger.  His  unlimited  license — an  example 
so  readily  followed  by  the  young  and  the  gay 
around  him — has  disgusted  the  minds  of  all 
sober  and  thinking  men.  I  had  not  now  held 
conference  with  you  in  this  intimate  fashion, 
were  I  not  aware  that  you,  Master  Julian, 
were  free  from  such  stain  of  the  times. 
Heaven,  that  rendered  the  King's  course  of 
license  fruitful,  has  denied  issue  to  his  bed 
of  wedlock;  and  in  the  gloomy  and  stern 
character  of  his  bigoted  successor,  we  already 
see  what  sort  of  monarch  shall  succeed  to  the 
crown  of  England.  This  is  a  critical  period, 
at  which  it  necessarily  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  men  to  step  forward,  each  in  his  degree, 
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and  aid  in  rescuing  the  country  which  gave 
us  birth."  Peveril  remembered  the  warn- 
ing which  he  had  received  from  Alice,  and 
bemt  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  without  return- 
ing any  reply.  "How  is  it,  young  man," 
continued  Bridgenorth,  after  a  pause — "so 
young  as  thou  art,  and  bound  by  no  ties  of 
kindred  profligacy  with  the  enemies  of  your 
country,  you  can  be  already  hardened  to 
the  claims  she  may  form  on  you  at  this 
crisis?" 

"  It  were  easy  to  answer  you  generally, 
Major  Bridgenorth,"  replied  Peveril — "It 
were  easy  to  say  that  my  country  cannot 
make  a  claim  on  me  which  I  will  not 
promptly  answer  at  the  risk  of  lands  and 
life.  But  in  dealing  thus  generally,  we 
should  but  deceive  each  other.  What  is  the 
nature  of  this  call  ?  By  whom  is  it  to  be 
sounded  ?  And  what  are  to  be  the  results  ? 
for  I  think  you  have  already  seen  enough  of 
the  evils  of  civil  war,  to  be  wary  of  again 
awakening  its  terrors  in  a  peaceful  and  happy 
country." 

"  They  that  are  drenched  with  poisonous 
narcotics,"  said  the  Major,  "must  be  awak- 
ened by  their  physicians,  though  it  were 
with  the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  Better  that 
men  should  die  bravely,  with  their  arms  in 
their  hands,  like  free-born  Englishmen, 
than  that  they  should  slide  into  the  blood- 
less but  dishonored  grave  which  slavery 
opens  for  its  vassals — But  it  is  not  of 
war  that  I  was  about  to  speak,"  he  added, 
assuming  a  milder  tone.  "The  evils  of 
which  England  now  complains,  are  such 
as  can  be  remedied  by  the  wholsome  admin- 
istration of  her  own  laws,  even  in  the  state 
in  which  they  are  still  suffered  to  exist. 
Have  these  laws  not  a  right  to  the  support 
of  every  individual  who  lives  under  them  ? 
Have  they  not  a  right  to  yours  ?  " 

As  he  seemed  to  pause  for  an  answer,  Pev- 
eril replied,  "I  have  to  learn,  Major  Bridge- 
north,  how  the  laws  of  England  have  become 
so  far  weakened  as  to  require  such  support 
as  mine.  When  that  is  made  plain  to  me, 
no  man  will  more  willingly  discharge  the 
duty  of  a  faithful  liegeman  to  the  law  as 
well  as  the  King.  But  the  laws  of  England 
are  under  the  guardianship  of  upright  and 
learned  judges,  and  of  a  gracious  mon- 
arch." 

"And  of  a  House  of  Commons."  inter- 
rupted Bridgenorth,  "no  longer  doting  upon 
restored  monarchy,  but  awakened,  as  with  a 
peal  of  thunder,  to  the  perilous  state  of  our 
religion,  and  of  our  freedom.  I  appeal  to 
your  own  conscience,  Julian  Peveril,  whether 
this  awakening  hath  not  been  in  time,  since 
you  yourself  know,  and  none  better  than 
you,  the  secret  but  rapid  strides  which  Rome 


has  made  to  erect  her  Dagon  of  idolatry 
within  our  Protestant  land." 

Here  Julian,  seeing,  or  thinking  he  saw, 
the  drift  of  Bridgenorth's  suspicions,  has- 
tened to  exculpate  himself  from  the  thought 
of  favoring  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
"It  is  true,"  he  said,  "I  have  been  educated 
in  a  family  where  that  faith  is  professed  by 
one  honored  individual,  and  that  I  have 
since  travelled  in  Popish  countries;  but  even 
for  these  very  reasons  I  have  seen  Popery 
too  closely  to  be  friendly  to  its  tenets.  The 
bigotry  of  the  laymen — the  persevering  arts 
of  the  priesthood — the  perpetual  intrigue  for 
the  extension  of  the  forms  without  the  spirit 
of  religion — the  usurpation  of  that  church 
over  the  consciencesof  men — and  her  impious 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  are  as  inconsist- 
ent to  my  mind  as  they  can  seem  to  yours, 
with  common  sense,  rational  liberty,  freedom 
of  science,  and  pure  religion." 

"Spoken  like  the  son  of  your  excellent 
mother,"  said  Bridgenorth,  grasping  his 
hand;  "for  whose  sake  I  have  consented  to 
endure  so  mu.ch  from  your  house  unrequited, 
even  when  the  means  of  requital  were  in  my 
own  hand." 

"It  was  indeed  from  the  instructions  of 
that  excellent  parent,"  said  Peveril,  "that  I 
was  enabled,  in  my  early  youth,  to  resist  and 
repel  the  insidious  attacks  made  upon  my  re- 
ligious faith  by  the  Catholic  priests  into 
whose  company  I  was  necessarily  thrown. 
Like  her  I  trust  to  live  and  die  in  the  faith 
of  the  reformed  Church  of  England." 

"The  Church  of  England  !"  said  Bridge- 
north,  dropping  his  young  friend's  hand,  but 
presently  resuming  it — "Alas  !  that  church, 
as  now  constituted,  usurps  scarcely  less  than 
Rome  herself  upon  men's  consciences  and 
liberties;  yet,  out  of  the  weakness  of  this 
half-reformed  church,  may  God  be  pleased 
to  work  out  deliverance  to  England,  and 
praise  to  Himself.  I  must  not  forget,  that 
one  whose  services  have  been  in  the  cause 
incalculable,  wears  the  garb  of  an  English 
priest,  and  hath  had  Episcopal  ordination. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  challenge  the  instrument, 
so  that  our  escape  is  achieved  from  the  net 
of  the  fowler.  Enougtwhat  I  find  thee  not 
as  yet  enlightened  with  the  purer  doctrine, 
but  prepared  to  profit  by  it  when  the  spark 
shall  reach  thee.  Enough,  in  especial,  that 
I  find  thee  willing  to  uplift  thy  testimony  to 
cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  against  the  errors 
and  arts  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  re- 
member, what  thou  hast  now  said,  thou  wilt 
soon  be  called  upon  to  justify,  in  a  manner 
the  most  solemn— the  most  awful." 

"What  I  have  said,"  replied  Julian  Peve- 
ril, "being  the  unbiassed  sentiments  of  my 
heart,  shall  upon  no  proper  occasion  want 
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the  support  of  my  open  avowal;  and  I  think 
it  strange  you  should  doubt  me  so  far." 

M  I  doubt  t  hee  not,  my  young  friend,"  said 
Bridgenorth;  "and  I  trust  to  see  that  name 
rank  high  amongst  those  by  whom  the  prey 
shall  be  rent  from  the  mighty.  At  present, 
t  hy  prejudices  occupy  thy  mind  like  the 
strong  keeper  of  the  house  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  But  there  shall  come  a  stronger 
t  han  he,  and  make  forcible  entry,  displaying 
on  the  battlements  that  sign  of  faith  in  which 
alone  there  is  found  salvation. — Watch,  hope, 
and  pray,  that  the  hour  may  come." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation, 
which  was  first  broken  by  Peveril.  "You 
have  spoken  to  me  in  riddles,  Major  Bridge- 
north;  and  I  have  asked  you  for  no  expla- 
nation. Listen  to  a  caution  on  my  part, 
given  with  the  most  sincere  good-will.  Take 
a  hint  from  me,  and  believe  it,  though  it  is 
darkly  expressed.  You  are  here — at  least 
are  believed  to  be  here — on  an  errand  dan- 
gerous to  the  Lord  of  the  island.  That  dan- 
ger will  be  retorted  on  yourself,  if  you  make 
.Man  long  your  place  of  residence.  Be 
warned,  and  depart  in  time." 

"And  leave  my  daughter  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  Julian  Peveril  !  Runs  not  your  coun- 
sel to,  young  man?"  answered  Bridgenorth. 
"Trust  my  safety,  Julian,  to  my  own  pru- 
dence. I  have  been  accustomed  to  guide 
myself  through  worse  dangers  than  now  en- 
viron me.  But  I  thank  you  for  your  cau- 
tion, which  I  am  willing  to  believe  was .  at 
least  partly  disinterested." 

"  We  do  not,  then,  part  in  anger  ? "  said 
Peveril. 

"  Not  in  anger,  my  son,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
"but  in  love  and  strong  affection.  For  my 
daughter,  thou  must  forbear  every  thought 
of  seeing  her,  save  through  me.  I  accept 
not  thy  suit,  neither  do  I  reject  it;  only  this 
I  intimate  to  yon,  that  he  who  would  be  my 
son,  must  first  show  himself  the  true  and 
loving  child  of  his  oppressed  and  deluded 
country.  Farewell;  do  not  answer  me  now, 
thou  art  yet  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  and  it 
may  be  that  strife  (which  I  desire  not) 
should  fall  between  us.  Thou  shalt  hear  of 
me  sooner  than  thou  thmkest  for." 

He  shook  Peveril  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  again  bid  him  farewell,  leaving  him 
under  the  confused  and  mingled  impression 
of  pleasure,  doubt,  and  wonder.  Not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  find  himself  so  far  in  the 
good  graces  of  Alice's  father,  that  his  suit 
was  even  favored  with  a  sort  of  negative  en- 
couragement, he  could  not  help  suspecting, 
as  well  from  the  language  of  the  daughter 
as  of  the  father,  that  Bridgenorth  was  desir- 
ous, as  the  price  of  his  favor,  that  he  should 
adopt  some  line  of  conduct  inconsistent  with 
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(lie  principles  in  which  he  had  been  edu- 
cated. 

"  You  need  not  fear,  Alice,"  he  said  in  his 
heart;  "not  even  your  hand  would  I  pur- 
chase by  aught  which  resembled  unwoi  l b y 
or  truckling  compliance  with  tenets  which 
my  heart  disowns;  and  well  1  know,  were 
I  mean  euough  to  do  so,  even  the  authority 
of  thy  father  were  insufficient  to  compel 
thee  to  the  ratification  of  so  mean  a  bar- 
gain. But  let  me  hope  better  things. 
Bridgenorth,  though  strong-minded  and  sa- 
gacious, is  haunted  by  the  fears  of  Popery, 
which  are  the  bugbears  of  his  sect.  My 
residence  in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby  is  more  than  enough  to  inspire  him 
with  suspicions  of  my  faith,  from  which, 
thank  Heaven,  I  can  vindicate  myself  with 
truth  and  a  good  conscience." 

So  thinking,  he  again  adjusted  the  girths 
of  his  palfrey,  replaced  the  bit  which  he  had 
slipped  out  of  its  mouth,  that  it  might  feed 
at  liberty,  and  mounting,  pursued  his  way 
back  to  the  Castle  of  Holm  Peel,  where  he 
could  not  help  fearing  that  something  ex- 
traordinary might  have  happened  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

But  the  old  pile  soon  rose  before  him, 
serene,  and  sternly  still,  amid  the  sleeping 
ocean.  The  banner,  which  indicated  that 
the  Lord  of  Man  held  residence  within  its 
ruinous  precincts,  hung  motionless  by  the 
ensign-staff.  The  sentinels  walked  to  and 
fro  on  their  posts,  and  hummed  or  whistled 
their  Manx  airs.  Leaving  his  faithful  corn- 
pan  ion,  Fairy,  in  the  village  as  before,  Julian 
entered  the  Castle,  and  found  all  within  in 
the  same  state  of  quietness  and  good  order 
which  external  appearances  had  announced. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

Now  rede  me,  rede  me.  brother  dear, 

Throughout  Merry  England, 
Where  will  J  find  a  messenger, 

Betwixt  us  two  to  send. 

Ballad  of  King  Estmere. 

Julian's  first  rencounter,  after  re-entering 
the  Castle,  was  with  its  young  Lord,  who 
received  him  with  his  usual  kindness  and 
lightness  of  humor. 

"Thrice  welcome,  Sir  Knight  of  Dames," 
said  the  Earl;  "here  you  rove  gallantly,  and 
at  free  will,  through  our  dominions,  fulfill- 
ing of  appointments,  and  achieving  amorous 
adventures;  while  we  are  condemned  to  sit 
in  our  royal  halls,  as  dull  and  as  immovable 
as  if  our  Majesty  was  carved  on  the  stern  of 
some  Manx  smuggling  dogger,  and  christened 
th-  King  Arthur  of  Ramsey." 

''Nay,  in  that  case  you  would  take  the 
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sea,"  said  Julian,  "and  so  enjoy  travel  and 
adventure  enough." 

'  Oil,  but  suppose  me  wind-bound,  or  de- 
tained in  harbor  by  a  revenue  pink,  or 
ashore  if  you  like  it,  and  lying  high  and  dry 
upon  the  sand.  Imagine  the  royal  image  in 
the  dullest  of  all  predicaments,  and  you  have 
not  equalled  mine." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,  at  least,  that  you 
have  had  no  disagreeable  employment,"  said 
Julian;  "the  morning's  alarm  has  blown 
over,  I  suppose?" 

"  In  faith  it  has,  Julian ;  and  our  close  in- 
quiries cannot  find  any  cause  for  the  appre- 
hended insurrection.  That  Bridgenorth  is 
in  the  island  seems  certain;  but  private  affairs 
of  consequence  are  alleged  as  the  cause  of  his 
visit;  and  I  am  not  desirous  to  have  him 
arrested  unless  I  could  prove  some  malprac- 
tices against  him  and  his  companions.  In 
fact,  it  would  seem  we  had  taken  the  alarm 
too  soon.  My  mother  speaks  of  consulting 
you  on  the  subject,  Julian;  and  I  will  not 
anticipate  her  solemn  communication.  It 
will  be  partly  apologetical,  I  suppose;  for  we 
begin  to  think  our  retreat  rather  unroyal, 
and  that,  like  the  wicked,  we  have  fled  when 
no  man  pursued.  This  idea  afflicts  my 
mother,  who,  as  a  Queen-Dowager,  a  Queen- 
Eegent,  a  heroine,  and  a  woman  in  general, 
would  be  extremely  mortified  to  think  that 
her  precipitate  retreat  hither  had  exposed 
her  to  the  ridicule  of  the  islanders;  and  she 
is  disconcerted  and  out  of  humor  accord- 
ingly. In  the  meanwhile,  my  sole  amuse- 
ment has  been  the  grimaces  and  fantastic 
gestures  of  that  ape  Fenella,  who  is  more  out 
of  humor,  and  more  absurd  in  consequence, 
than  you  ever  saw  her.  Morris  says,  it  is 
because  you  pushed  her  down-stairs,  Julian 
—how  is  that?" 

"iSTay,  Morris  has  misreported  me,"  an- 
swered Julian;  "I  did  but  lift  her  ^-stairs 
to  be  rid  of  her  importunity;  for  she  chose, 
in  her  way,  to  contest  my  going  abroad 
in  such  an  obstinate  manner,  that  I  had  no 
other  mode  of  getting  rid  of  her." 

"  She  must  have  supposed  your  departure, 
at  a  moment  so  critical,  was  dangerous  to  the 
state  of  our  garrison,"  answered  the  Earl; 
"it  shows  how  dearly  she  esteems  my  mother's 
safety,  how  highly  she  rates  your  prowess. 
But,  thank  Heaven,  there  sounds  the  dinner- 
bell.  I  would  the  philosophers,  who  find  a 
sin  and  waste  of  time  in  good  cheer,  could 
devise  us  any  pastime  half  so  agreeable." 

The  meal  which  the  young  Earl  had 
thus  longed  for,  as  a  means  of  consuming 
a  portion  of  the  time  which  hung  heavy 
on  his  hands,  was  soon  over;  as  soon  at 
least,  as  the  habitual  and  stately  formality 
of  the  Countess's  household  permitted.  She 


herself,  accompanied  by  her  gentlewomen 
and  attendants,  retired  early  after  the  tables 
were  drawn;  and  the  young  gentlemen  were 
left  to  their  own  company.  Wine  had,  for 
the  moment,  no  charms  for  either;  for  the 
Earl  was  out  of  spirits  from  ennui,  and  im- 
patience of  his  monotonous  and  solitary 
course  of  life;  and  the  events  of  the  day 
had  given  Peveril  too  much  matter  for  re- 
flection, to  permit  his  starting  amusing  or 
interesting  topics  of  conversation.  After 
having  passed  the  flask  in  silence  betwixt 
them  once  or  twice,  they  withdrew  each  to  a 
separate  embrasure  of  the  windows  of  the 
dining  apartment,  which,  such  was  the  ex-, 
treme  thickness  of  the  wall,  were  deep 
enough  to  afford  a  solitary  recess,  separated, 
as  it  were,  from  the  chamber  itself.  In  one 
of  these  sat  the  Earl  of  Derby,  busied  in 
looking  over  some  of  the  new  publications 
which  had  been  forwarded  from  London; 
and  at  intervals  confessing  how  little  power 
or  interest  these  had  for  him,  by  yawning 
fearfully  as  he  looked  out  on  the  solitary  ex- 
panse of  waters,  which,  save  from  the  flight 
of  a  flock  of  sea-gulls,  or  of  a  solitary  cor- 
morant, offered  so  little  of  variety  to  engage 
his  attention. 

Peveril,  on  his  part,  held  a  pamphlet  also 
in  his  hand,  without  giving,  or  affecting  to 
give  it,  even  his  occasional  attention.  His 
whole  soul  turned  upon  the  interview  which 
he  had  had  that  day  with  Alice  Bridge- 
north,  and  with  her  father;  while  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  form  any  hypothesis 
which  could  explain  to  him  why  the  daugh- 
ter, to  whom  he  had  no  reason  to  think 
himself  indifferent,  should  have  been  so  sud- 
denly desirous  of  their  eternal  separation, 
while  her  father,  whose  opposition  he  so 
much  dreaded,  seemed  to  be  at  least  tolerant 
of  his  addresses.  He  could  only  suppose,  in 
explanation,  that  Major  Bridgenorth  had 
some  plan  in  prospect,  which  it  was  in  his 
own  power  to  farther  or  to  impede;  while, 
from  the  demeanor,  and  indeed  the  lan- 
guage, of  Alice,  he  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  apprehend  that  her  father's  favor  could 
only  be  conciliated  by  something,  on  his  own 
part,  approaching  to  dereliction  of  princi- 
ple. But  by  no  conjecture  which  he  could 
form,  could  he  make  the  least  guess  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  that  compliance,  of 
which  Bridgenorth  seemed  desirous.  He 
could  not  imagine,  notwithstanding  Alice 
had  spoken  of  treachery,  that  her  father 
would  dare  to  propose  to  him  uniting  in  any 
plan  by  which  the  safety  of  the  Countess,  or 
the  security  of  her  little  kingdom  of  Man, 
was  to  be  endangered.  This  carried  such 
indelible  disgrace  in  the  front,  that  lie  could 
not  suppose  the  scheme  proposed  to  him  by 
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any  who  was  not  prepared  to  defend  with 
bis  aword,  upon  the  spot,  so  flagrant  an  in- 
sult offered  to  his  honor.  And  such  a  pro- 
ceeding was  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
conduct  of  .Major  Bridgenorth  in  every  other 
respect,  besides  his  being  too  calm  and  cold- 
blooded to  permit  of  his  putting  a  mortal 
affront  upon  the  son  of  his  old  neighbor,  to 
whose  mother  he  confessed  so  much  of 
obligation. 

While  Peveril  in  vain  endeavored  to  ex- 
tract something  like  a  probable  theory  out 
of  the  hints  thrown  out  by  the  father  and 
by  the  daughter — not  without  the  additional 
and  lover-like  labor  of  endeavoring  to  recon- 
cile his  passion  to  his  honor  and  conscience 
— he  felt  something  gently  pull  him  by  the 
cloak.  He  unclasped  his  arms,  which  in 
meditation  had  been  folded  on  his  bosom; 
and  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  vacant 
prospect  of  sea-coast  and  sea  which  they  pe- 
rused, without  much  consciousness  upon 
what  they  rested,  he  held  beside  him  the 
little  dumb  maiden,  the  elfin  Fenella.  She 
was  seated  on  a  low  cushion  or  stool,  with 
which  she  had  nestled  close  to  Peveril's  side, 
and  had  remained  there  for  a  short  space  of 
time,  expecting,  no  doubt,  he  would  become 
conscious  of  her  presence;  until,  tired  of  re- 
maining unnoticed,  she  at  length  solicited 
his  attention  in  the  manner  which  we  have 
described.  Startled  out  of  his  reverie  by 
this  intimation  of  her  presence,  he  looked 
down,  and  could  not,  without  interest,  be- 
hold this  singular  and  helpless  being. 

Her  hair  was  unloosened,  and  streamed 
over  her  shoulders  in  such  length,  that 
much  of  it  lay  upon  the  ground,  and  in 
such  quantity,  that  it  formed  a  dark  veil,  or 
shadow,  not  only  around  her  face,  but  over 
her  whole  slender  and  minute  form.  From 
the  profusion  of  her  tresses  looked  forth  her 
small  and  dark,  but  well-formed  features, 
together  with  the  large  and  brilliant  black 
eyes;  and  her  whole  countenance  was  com- 
posed into  the  imploring  look  of  one  who  is 
doubtful  of  the  reception  she  is  about  to 
meet  with  from  a  valued  friend,  while  she 
confesses  a  fault,  pleads  an  apology,  or  so- 
licits a  reconciliation.  In  short,  the  whole 
face  was  so  much  alive  with  expression,  that 
Julian,  though  her  aspect  was  so  familiar  to 
him,  could  hardly  persuade  himself  but 
that  her  countenance  was  entirely  new. 
The  wild,  fantastic,  elvish  vivacity  of  the 
features,  seemed  totally  vanished,  and  had 
given  place  to  a  sorrowful,  tender,  and  pa- 
thetic cast  of  countenance,  aided  by  the  ex- 
pression of  the  large  dark  eyes,  wdiich,  as 
they  were  turned  up  towards  Julian,  glis- 
tened with  moisture,  that,  nevertheless,  did 
not  overflow  the  eyelids. 


Conceiving  that  her  unwonted  manner 
arose  from  a  recollection  of  the  dispute 
which  had  taken  place  betwixt  them  in  the 
morning,  Peveril  was  anxious  to  restore  the 
little  maiden's  gaiety,  by  making  her  sensi- 
ble that  there  dwelt  on  his  mind  no  un pleas- 
ing recollection  of  their  quarrel,  lie  smiled 
kindly,  and  shook  her  hand  in  one  of  his; 
while,  with  the  familiarity  of  one  who  had 
known  her  from  childhood,  he  stroked  down 
her  long  dark  tresses  with  the  other.  She 
stooped  her  head,  as  if  ashamed,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gratified  with  his  caresses — and 
he  was  thus  induced  to  continue  them,  un- 
til, under  the  veil  of  her  rich  and  abundant 
locks,  he  suddenly  felt  his  other  hand,  which 
she  still  held  fast  in  hers,  slightly  touched 
with  her  lips,  and,  at  the  same  time,  mois- 
tened with  a  tear. 

At  once,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
the  danger  of  being  misinterpreted  in  his 
familiarity  with  a  creature  to  whom  the  us- 
ual modes  of  explanation  were  a  blank,  oc- 
curred to  Julian's  mind;  and,  hastily  with- 
drawing his  hand,  and  changing  his  posture, 
he  asked  of  her,  by  a  sign  which  custom  had 
rendered  familiar,  whether  she  brought  any 
message  to  him  from  the  Countess.  In  an 
instant  Fenella's  whole  deportment  was 
changed.  She  started  up,  and  arranged 
herself  in  her  seat  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning; and,  at  the  same  moment,  with  one 
turn  of  her  hand  ,  braided  her  length  of  locks 
into  a  natural  head-dress  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful kind.  There  was,  indeed,  when  she 
looked  up,  a  blush  still  visible  on  her  dark 
features;  but  their  melancholy  and  languid 
expression  had  given  place  to  that  of  wild 
and  restless  vivacity,  which  was  most  com- 
mon to  them.  Her  eyes  gleamed  with  more 
than  their  wonted  fire,  and  her  glances  were 
more  piercingly  wild  and  unsettled  than 
usual.  To  Julian's  inquiry,  she  answered, 
by  laying  her  hand  on  her  heart — a  motion 
by  which  she  always  indicated  the  Countess 
— and  rising,  and  taking  the  direction  of 
her  apartment,  she  made  a  sign  to  Julian  to 
follow  her. 

The  distance  was  not  great  betwixt  the 
dining  apartment  and  that  to  which  Peveril 
now  followed  his  mute  guide;  yet,  in  going 
thither,  he  had  time  enough  to  suffer  cruelly 
from  the  sudden  suspicion,  that  this  un- 
happy girl  had  misinterpreted  the  uniform 
kindness  with  which  he  had  treated  her,  and 
hence  come  to  regard  him  with  feelings  more 
tender  than  those  which  belong  to  friend- 
ship. The  misery  which  such  a  passion  was 
likely  to  occasion  to  a  creature  in  her  help- 
jless  situation,  and  actuated  by  such  lively 
I  feelings,  was  great  enough  to  make  him  re- 
!  fuse  credit  to  the  suspicion  which  pressed 
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itself  upon  his  mmd;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  lie  formed  the  internal  resolution  so  to 
conduct  himself  towards  Fenella,  as  to  check 
such  misplaced  sentiments,  if  indeed  she  un- 
happily entertained  them  towards  him. 

When  they  reached  the  Countess's  apart- 
ment, they  found  her  with  writing  imple- 
ments, and  many  sealed  letters  before  her. 
She  received  Julian  with  her  usual  kindness; 
and  having  caused  him  to  be  seated,  beck- 
oned to  the  mute  to  resume  her  needle.  In 
an  instant  Fenella  was  seated  at  an  embroid- 
ering-frame;  where,  but  for  the  movement 
of  her  dexterous  fingers,  she  might  have 
seemed  a  statue,  so  little  did  she  move  from 
her  work,  either  head  or  eye.  As  her  in- 
firmity rendered  her  presence  no  bar  to  the 
most  confidential  conversation,  the  Countess 
proceeded  to  address  Peveril  as  if  they  had 
been  literally  alone  altogether. 

"Julian,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  now  about 
to  complain  to  you  of  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  Derby.  He  is  your  friend — he  is 
my  son.  He  has  kindness  of  heart  and 
vivacity  of  talent;  and  yet"  

"Dearest  lady,"  said  Peveril,  "why  will 
you  distress  yourself  with  fixing  your  eye  on 
deficiencies  which  arise  rather  from  a  change 
of  times  and  manners,  than  any  degeneracy 
of  my  noble  friend?  Let  him  be  once  en- 
gaged in  his  duty,  whether  in  peace  or  war, 
and  let  me  pay  the  penalty  if  he  acquits  not 
himself  becoming  his  high  station." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Countess;  "but  when 
will  the  call  of  duty  prove  superior  to  that 
of  the  most  idle  or  trivial  indulgence  which 
can  serve  to  drive  over  the  lazy  hour?  Hisi 
faf her  was  of  another  mould;  and  how  often 
was  it  my  lot  to  entreat  that  he  would  spare! 
from  the  rigid  discharge  of  those  duties 
which  his  high  station  imposed,  the  relaxa- 
tion absolutely  necessary  to  recruit  his  health 
and  his  spirits!" 

"Still,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Peveril, 
"  you  must  allow,  that  the  duties  to  which 
the  times  summoned  your  late  honored  lord, 
were  of  a  more  stirring,  as  well  as  a  more 
peremptory  cast,  than  those  which  await 
your  son." 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Countess. 
"The  wheel  appears  to  be  again  revolv- 
ing; and  the  present  period  is  not  unlikely  to 
bring  back  such  scenes  as  my  younger  years 
witnessed. — Well,  be  it  so;  they  will  not  find 
Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille  broken  in  spirit, 
though  depressed  by  years.  It  was  even  on 
this  subject  I  would  speak  with  you,  my 
young  friend.  Since  our  first  early  acquaint- 
ance— when  I  saw  your  gallant  behavior  as 
I  issued  forth  to  your  childish  eye,  like  an 
apparition,  from  my  place  of  concealment  in 
your  father's  castle — it  has  pleased  me  to 


think  you  a  true  son  of  Stanley  and  Peveril. 
I  trust  your  nurture  in  this  family  has  been 
ever  suited  to  the  esteem  in  which  I  hold 
you. — Nay,  I  desire  no  thanks. — I  have  to 
require  of  you,  in  return,  a  piece  of  service, 
not  perhaps  entirely  safe  to  yourself,  but 
which,  as  times  are  circumstanced,  no  per- 
son is  so  well  able  to  render  to  my  house. 

"  You  have  been  ever  my  good  and  noble 
lady,"  answered  Peveril,  "as  well  as  my 
kind,  and  I  may  say  maternal,  protectress. 
You  have  a  right  to  command  the  blood  of 
Stanley  in  the  veins  of  every  one — You  have 
a  thousand  rights  to  command  it  in  mine.* 

"My  advices  from  England,"  said  the 
Countess,  "resemble  more  the  dreams  of  a 
sick  man,  than  the  regular  information 
which  I  might  have  expected  from  such  cor- 
respondents as  mine; — their  expressions  are 
like  those  of  men  who  walk  in  their  sleep, 
and  speak  by  snatches  of  what  passes  in  their 
dreams.  It  is  said,  a  plot,  real  or  fictitious, 
has  been  detected  among  the  Catholics, 
which  has  spread  far  wider  and  more  uncon- 
trollable terror,  than  that  of  the  fifth  of 
^November.  Its  outlines  seem  utterly  increili-' 
pie,  and  are  only  supported  by  the  evidence 
bf  wretches,  the  meanest  and  most  worthless 
in  the  creation;  yet  it  is  received  by  the 
credulous  people  of  England  with  the  most 
/undoubting  belief." 

"  This  is  a  singular  delusion,  to  rise  with- 
out some  real  ground,"  answered  Julian. 

"I  am  no  bigot,  cousin,  though  a  Catho- 
lic," replied  the  Countess.  "1  have  long 
feared  that  the  well-meant  zeal  of  our  priests 
for  increasing  converts,  would  draw  on  them 
the  suspicion  of  the  English  nation.  These 
efforts  have  been  renewed  with  double 
energy  since  the  Duke  of  York  conformed 
to  the  Catholic  faith;  and  the  same  event  has 
doubled  the  hate  and  jealousy  of  the  Prot- 
estants. So  far,  I  fear,  there  may  be  just 
cause  for  suspicion,  that  the  Duke  is  a  better 
Catholic  than  an  Englishman,  and  that 
bigotry  has  involved  him,  as  avarice,  or  the 
needy  greed  of  a  prodigal,  has  engaged  his 
brother,  in  relations  with  France,  whereof 
England  may  have  too  much  reason  to  com- 
plain. But  the  gross,  thick,  and  palpable 
fabrications  of  conspiracy  and  murder,  blood 
and  fire — the  imaginary  armies — the  in- 
tended massacres — form  a  collection  of  false- 
hoods, that  one  would  have  though  indiges- 
tible, even  by  the  coarse  appetite  of  the  vul- 
gar for  the  marvellous  and  horrible;  but 
which  are,  nevertheless,  received  as  truth  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  questioned 
by  no  one  who  is  desirous  to  escape  the  odi- 
ous appellation   of  friend    to  the  bloocty 

*  The  reader  cannot  have  forgotten  that  the  Karl  of  Derby 
was  head  of  the  great  house  of  Stanley. 
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Papists,  and  favorer  of  their  infernal  schemes 
of  cruelty." 

"Hut  what  say  those  who  are  most  likely 
to  be  affected  by  these  wild  reports?"  said 
Julian.  "What  say  the  English  Catholics 
themselves? — a  numerous  and  wealthy  body 
comprising  so  many  noble  names  ?" 

"Their  hearts  are  dead  within  them," said 
the  Countess.  "They  are  like  sheep  penned 
up  in  the  shambles,  that  the  butcher  may 
take  his  choice  among  them.  In  the  obscure 
and  brief  communications  which  1  have  had 
by  a  secure  hand,  they  do  but  anticipate 
their  own  utter  ruin,  and  onrs — so  general  is 
the  depression,  so  universal  the  despair." 

"Butthe  King,"  said  l'everil.— "the  King 
and  the  Protestant  royalists — what  say  they 
to  this  growing  tempest?" 

"Charles,"  replied  the  Countess,  "with 
.  his  usual  selfish  prudence,  truckles  to  the 
y  storm;  and  will  let  cord  and  axe  do  their 
'  work  on  the  most  innocent  men  in  his  do- 
minions, rather  than  lose  an  hour  of  ptaaj3ur_e 
in  attempting  their  rescue.  And,  tor  the 
royalists,  either  they  have  caught  the  gen- 
eral delirium  which  has  seized  on  Protestants 
in  general,  or  they  stand  aloof  and  neutral, 
afraid  to  show  any  interest  in  the  unhappy 
Catholics,  lest  they  be  judged  altogether 
such  as  themselves,  and  abettors  of  the  fear- 

Iful  conspiracy  in  which  they  are  alleged  to 
be  engaged.  In  fact,  I  cannot  blame  them. 
It  is  hard  to  expect  that  mere  compassion 
for  a  persecuted  sect — or,  what  is  yet  more 
rare,  an  abstract  love  of  justice — should  be 
powerful  enough  to  engage  men  to  expose 
themselves  to  the  awakened  fury  of  a  whole 
people;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  general 
agitation,  whoever  disbelieves  the  least  tittle 
of  the  enormous  improbabilities  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  these  wretched  in- 
formers, is  instantly  hunted  down,  as  one 
who  would  smother  the  discovery  of  the 
Plot.  It  is  indeed  an  awful  tempest;  and, 
remote  as  we  lie  from  its  sphere,  we  must 
expect  soon  to  feel  its  effects." 

"Lord  Derby  already  told  me  something 
of  this,"  said  Julian;  "and  that  there  were 
agents  in  this  island  whose  object  was  to  ex- 
cite insurrection." 

"Yes."  answered  the  Countess,  and  her 
eye  flashed  fire  as  she  spoke;  "and  had  my 
advice  been  listened  to,  they  had  been  appre- 
hended in  the  very  fact;  and  so  dealt  with, 
as  to  be  a  wanting  to  all  others  how  they 
sought  this  independent  principality  on  such 
an  errand.  But  my  son,  who  is  generally 
so  culpably  negligent  of  his  own  affairs,  was 
pleased  to  assume  the  management  of  them 
upon  this  crisis." 

"I  am  happy  to  learn,  madam,"  answered 
Peveril,  "that  the  measures  of  precaution 


which  my  kinsman  has  adopted,  have  had 
the  complete  effect  of  disconcerting  the  con- 
spiracy. 

"For  the  present,  Julian;  but  they  should 
have  been  such  as  would  have  made  the 
boldest  tremble  to  think  of  such  infringciiK  nt 
of  our  rights  in  future.  But  Derby's  present 
plan  is  fraught  with  greater  danger;  and  yet 
there  is  something  in  it  of  gallantry,  which 
has  my  sympathy. 

"What  is  it,  madam?"  inquired  Julian 
anxiously;  "and  in  what  can  I  aid  it,  or  avert 
its  dangers  ?  " 

"He  purposes,"  said  the  Countess,  "in- 
stantly to  set  forth  for  London.  He  is,  he 
says,  not  merely  the  feudal  chief  of  a  small 
island,  but  one  of  the  noble  Peers  of  Eng- 
land, who  must  not  remain  in  the  security 
of  an  obscure  and  distant  castle,  when  his 
name,  or  that  of  his  mother,  is  slandered 
before  his  Prince  and  people.  He  will  take 
his  place,  he  says,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  publicly  demand  justice  for  the  insult 
thrown  on  his  house  by  perjured  and  inter- 
ested witnesses." 

"It  is  a  generous  resolution,  and  worthy 
of  my  friend,"  said  Julian  Peveril.  "I  will 
go  with  him  and  share  his  fate,  be  it  what 
it  may." 

"Alas,  foolish  boy!  "  answered  the  Connt- 
ess,  "as  well  may  you  ask  a  hungry  lion  to 
feel  compassion,  as  a  prejudiced  and  furious 
people  to  do  justice.  They  are  like  the  mad- 
man at  the  height  of  frenzy,  who  murders 
without  compunction  his  best  and  dearest 
friend;  and  only  wonders  and  wails  over 
his  own  cruelty,  when  he  is  recovered  from 
his  delirium." 

"Pardon  me,  dearest  lady,"  said  Julian, 
"this  cannot  be.  The  noble  and  generous 
people  of  England  cannot  be  thus  strangely 
misled.  Whatever  prepossessions  may  be 
current  among  the  more  vulgar,  the  Houses 
of  Legislature  cannot  be  deeply  infected  by 
them — they  will  remember  their  own  dig- 
nity." 

"Alas  !  cousin,"  answered  the  Countess, 
"when  did  Englishmen,  even  of  the  highest 
degree,  remember  anything,  when  hurried 
away  by  the  violence  of  party  feeling  !  Even 
those  who  have  too  much  sense  to  believe  in 
the  incredible  fictions  which  gull  the  multi- 
tude, will  beware  how  they  expose  them,  if 
their  own  political  party  can  gain  a  momen- 
tary advantage  by  their  being  accredited.  It 
is  amongst  such,  too,  that  your  kinsman  has 
found  friends  and  associates.  Neglecting 
the  old  friends  of  his  house,  as  too  grave 
and  formal  companions  for  the  humor  of  the 
times,  his  intercourse  has  been  with  the  ver- 
satile Shaftesbury — the  mercurial  Bucking- 
ham— men  who  would  not  hesitate  to  sacri- 
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fice  to  tlie  popular  Moloch  of  the  day,  what- 
soever or  -whomsoever,  wliose  ruin  could 
propitiate  the  deity. — Forgive  a  mother's 
tears,  kinsman;  but  I  see  the  scaffold  at  Bol- 
ton again  erected.  If  Derby  goes  to  London 
while  these  bloodhounds  are  in  full  cry,  ob- 
noxious as  he  is,  and  I  have  made  him  by  my 
religious  faith,  and  my  conduct  in  this  isl- 
and, he  dies  his  father's  death.  And  yet 
upon  what  other  course  to  resolve!  "  

"Let  me  go  to  London,  madam,"  said 
Peveril,  much  moved  by  the  distress  of  his 
patroness;  "your  ladyship  was  wont  to  rely 
something  on  my  judgment.  I  will  act  for 
the  best — will  communicate  with  those  whom 
you  point  out  to  me,  and  only  with  them; 
and  I  trust  soon  to  send  you  inf  ormation  that 
this  delusion,  however  strong  it  may  now  be, 
is  in  the  course  of  passing  away;  at  the  worst 
I  can  apprise  you  of  the  danger,  should  it 
menace  the  Earl  or  yourself ;  and  may  be  able 
also  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  eluded." 

The  Countess  listened  with  a  countenance 
in  which  the  anxiety  of  maternal  affection, 
which  prompted  her  to  embrace  Peveril 's 
generous  offer,  struggled  with  her  native  dis- 
interested and  generous  disposition.  "Think 
what  you  ask  of  me,  Julian,"  she  replied 
with  a  sigh.  "Would  you  have  me  expose 
the  life  of  my  friend's  son  to  those  perils  to 
which  I  refuse  my  own  ? — No,  never!" 

"Nay,  but,  madam,"  replied  Julian,  "I 
do  not  run  the  same  risk — my  person  is  not 
known  in  London — my  situation,  though  not 
obscure  in  my  own  country,  is  too  little  known 
to  be  noticed  in  that  huge  assemblage  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  wealthy.  No  whis- 
per, I  presume,  however  indirect,  has  con- 
nected my  name  with  the  alleged  conspiracy. 
I  am  a  Protestant,  above  all;  and  can  be  ac- 
cused of  no  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect, 
with  the  Church  of  Rome.  My  connections 
also  he  amongst  those,  who  if  they  do  not,  or 
cannot  befriend  me,  cannot,  at  least,  be  dan- 
gerous to  me.  In  a  word,  I  run  no  danger 
where  the  Earl  might  incur  great  peril." 

"Alas!"  said  the  Countess  of  Derby,  "all 
this  generous  reasoning  may  be  true;  but  it 
could  only  be  listened  to  by  a  widowed 
mother.  Selfish  as  I  am,  I  cannot  but  re- 
flect that  my  kinswoman  has,  in  all  events, 
the  support  of  an  affectionate  husband — 
such  is  the  interested  reasoning  to  which 
Ave  are  not  ashamed  to  subject  our  better 
feelings." 

"Do  not  call  it  so,  madam,"  answered 
Peveril;  "think  of  me  as  the  younger  brother 
of  my  kinsman.  You  have  ever  done  by  me 
the  duties  of  a  mother;  and  have  a  right  to 
my  filial  service,  were  it  at  a  risk  ten  times 
greater  than  a  journey  to  London,  to  in- 


quire into  the  temper  of  the  times.  I  will 
instantly  go,  and  announce  my  departure  to 
the  Earl." 

"Stay,  Julian,"  said  the  Countess; "if  you 
must  make  this  journey  on  our  behalf, — ■ 
and,  alas!  I  have  not  generosity  enough  to 
refuse  your  noble  proffer, — you  must  go 
alone,  and  without  communication  with 
Derby.  I  know  him  well;  his  lightness  of 
mind  is  free  from  selfish  baseness;  and  for 
the  world,  would  he  not  suffer  you  to  leave 
Man  without  his  company.  And  if  he  went 
with  you,  your  noble  and  disinterested  kind- 
ness would  be  of  no  avail — you  would  but 
share  his  ruin,  as  the  swimmer  who  attempts 
to  save  a  drowning  man  is  involved  in  his  fate, 
if  he  permit  the  sufferer  to  grapple  with 
him." 

"It  shall  be  as  you  please,  madam,"  said 
Peveril.  "  I  am  ready  to  depart  upon  half- 
an-hour's  notice." 

"This  night,  then,"  said  the  Countess, 
after  a  moment's  pause — "This  night,  I  will 
arrange  the  most  secret  means  of  carrying 
your  generous  project  into  effect;  for  I  would 
not  excite  that  prejudice  against  you,  which 
will  instantly  arise,  were  it  known  you  had 
so  lately  left  this  island,  and  its  Popish  lady. 
You  will  do  well,  perhaps,  to  use  a  feigned 
name  in  London." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  said  Julian;  "I 
will  do  nothing  that  can  draw  on  me  unnec- 
essary attention;  but  to  bear  a  feigned  name, 
or  affect  any  disguise  beyond  living  with  ex- 
treme privacy,  would,  I  think,  be  unwise  as 
well  as  unworthy;  and  what,  if  challenged,  I 
might  find  some  difficulty  in  assigning  a 
reason  for,  consistent  with  perfect  fairness 
of  intentions." 

"I  believe  you  are  right,"  answered  the 
Countess,  after  a  moment's  consideration; 
and  then  added,  "  You  propose,  doubtless,  to 
pass  through  Derbyshire,  and  visit  Martin- 
dale  Castle?" 

"I  should  wish  it  madam,  certainly,"  re- 
plied Peveril,  "did  time  permit,  and  circum- 
stance render  it  advisable." 

"Of  that,"  said  the  Countess,  "you  must 
yourself  judge.  Despatch  is,  doubtless,  de- 
sirable; on  the  other  hand,  arriving  from 
your  own  family-seat,  you  will  be  less  an  ob- 
ject of  doubt  and  suspicion,  than  if  you 
posted  up  from  hence,  without  even  visiting 
your  parents.  You  must  be  guided  in  this, 
— in  all, — by  your  own  prudence.  Go,  my 
dearest  son — for  to  me  you  should  be  dear  as 
a  son — go,  and  prepare  for  your  journey.  I 
will  get  ready  some  despatches  and  a  sup- 
ply of  money — Nay,  do  not  object.  Am  I 
not  your  mother;  and  are  you  not  discharg- 
ing a  son's  duty?  Dispute  not  my  right  of 
defraying  your  expenses.    Nor  is  this  all; 
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for,  as  I  must  trust  your  zeal  ami  prudence 
to  act  in  our  behalf  when  occasion  shall  <K  - 
mand,  1  will  furnish  you  with  effiecl  ual  roe- 
oinmendaiions  to  our  i'riomls  and  kindred, 
entreating  and  enjoining  them  to  reader 
whatever  aid  you  may  require,  either  for 
your  own  protection,  or  the  advancement  of 
what  you  may  propose  in  our  favor." 

Peveril  made  qo  farther  opposition  to  an 
arrangement,  which  in  truth  the  moderate 
state  nf  his  own  finances  rendered  almost  in- 
dispensable, unless  with  his  father's  assist- 
ance; and  the  Countess  put  into  his  hand 
bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  upon  a  merchant  in  the  city. 
She  then  dismissed  Julian  for  the  space  of 
an  hour;  after  which,  she  said,  she  must 
again  require  his  presence. 

The  preparations  for  his  journey  were  not 
of  a  nature  to  divert  the  thoughts  which 
speedily  pressed  on  him.  He  found  that 
half-an-hours  conversation  had  once  more 
completely  changed  his  immediate  prospects 
and  plans  for  the  future.  He  had  offered 
to  the  Countess  of  Derby  a  service,  which 
her  uniform  kindnes  had  well  deserved  at 
his  hand;  but,  by  her  accepting  it,  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  separated  from  Alice 
Bridgenorth,  at  a  time  when  she  was  become 
dearer  to  him  than  ever,  by  her  avowal  of 
mutual  passion.  Her  image  rose  before  him, 
such  as  he  had  that  day  pressed  her  to  his 
bosom — her  voice  was  in  his  ear,  and  seemed 
to  ask  whether  he  could  desert  her  in  the 
crisis  which  everything  seemed  to  announce 
as  impending,'-  But  Julian  Peveril,  his 
youth  considered,  was  strict  in  judging  his 
duty,  and  severely  resolved  in  executing  it. 
He  trusted  not  his  imagination  to  pursue  the 
vision  which  presented  itself;  but  resolutely 
seizing  his  pen,  wrote  to  Alice  the  follow- 
ing letter,  explaining  his  situation  as  far  as 
justice  to  the  Countess  permitted  him  to  do 
so: — 

"  I  leave  you,  dearest  Alice,"  thus  ran  the 
letter — "I  leave  you;  and  though,  in  doing 
so,  1  but  obey  the  command  you  have  laid  on 
me,  yet  1  can  claim  little  merit  for  my  com- 
pliance, since,  without  additional  and  most 
forcible  reasons  in  aid  of  your  orders,  I  fear 
I  should  have  been  unable  to  comply  with 
them.  But  family  affairs  of  importance 
compel  me  to  absent  myself  from  this  island, 
for,  I  feai,  more  than  one  week.  My 
thoughts,  hopes,  and  wishes,  will  be  on  the 
moment  that  shall  restore  me  to  the  Black 
Fort,  and  its  lovely  valley.  Let  me  hope 
that  yours  will  sometimes  rest  on  the  lonely 
exile,  whom  nothing  could  render  such,  but 
the  command  of  honor  and  duty.  Do  not 
fear  that  I  mean  to  involve  you  in  a  private 
correspondence,  and  let  not  your  father  fear 


it.  1  could  not  love  you  so  much,  but  for 
the  openness  and  candor  of  your  nature;  ar.d 
1  would  not  that  you  concealed  from  Major 
Bridgenorth  one  syllable  of  what  1  now 
avow.  Respecting  other  matters,  he  him- 
self cannot  desire  the  welfare  of  our  common 
country  with  more  zeal  than  I  do-.  Biffi  r- 
ences  may  occur  concerning  the  mode  in 
which  that  is  to  be  obtained;  but,  in  the 
principle,  I  am  convinced  there  can  be  only 
one  mind  between  us;  nor  can  I  refuse  to 
listen  to  his  experience  and  wisdom,  even 
where  they  may  ultimately  fail  to  convince 
me.  Farewell  —  Alice,  farewell  !  Much 
might  be  added  to  that  melancholy  word, 
but  nothing  that  could  express  the  bitterness 
with  which  it  is  written.  Yet  I  could  trans- 
cribe it  again  and  again,  rather  than  conclude 
the  last  communication  which  I  can  have  with 
you  for  some  time.  My  sole  comfort  is,  that 
my  stay  will  scarce  be  so  long  as  to  permit 
you  to  forget  one  who  never  can  forget  you." 

He  held  the  paper  in  his  hand  for  a  min- 
ute after  he  had  folded,  but  before  he  had 
sealed  it,  while  he  hurriedly  debated  in  his 
own  mind  whether  he  had  not  expressed 
himself  towards  Major  Bridgenorth  in  so  con- 
ciliating a  manner  as  might  excite  hopes  of 
proselytism,  which  his  conscience  told  him  he 
could  not  realise  with  honor.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  had  no  right,  from  what 
Bridgenorth  had  said,  to  conclude  that  their 
principles  were  diametrically  irreconcilable; 
for  though  the  son  of  a  high  Cavalier,  and  edu- 
cated in  the  family  of  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
he  was  himself,  upon  principle,  an  enemy  of 
prerogative,  and  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  And  with  such  considerations,  he 
silenced  all  internal  objections  on  the  point 
of  honor;  although  his  conscience  secretly 
whispered  that  these  conciliatory  expressions 
towards  the  father  were  chiefly  dictated  by 
the  fear,  that  during  his  absence,  Major 
Bridgenorth  might  be  tempted  to  change 
the  residence  of  his  daughter,  and  perhaps 
to  convey  her  altogether  out  of  his  reach. 

Having  sealed  his  letter,  Julian  called  his 
servant,  and  directed  him  to  carry  it,  under 
cover  of  one  addressed  to  Mrs.  Debbitch,  to 
a  house  in  the  town  of  Bushin,  where  pack- 
ets and  messages  intended  for  the  family  at 
Black  Fort  were  usually  deposited;  and  for 
that  purpose  to  take  horse  immediately.  He 
thus  got  rid  of  an  attendant,  who  might  have 
been  in  some  degree  a  spy  on  his  motions. 
He  then  exchanged  the  dress  he  usually 
wore,  for  one  more  suited  to  travelling;  and, 
having  put  a  change  or  two  of  linen  into  a 
small  cloak-bag,  selected  as  arms  a  strong 
double-edged  sword  and  an  excellent  pair  of 
pistols,  which  last  he  carefully  loaded  with 
double  bullets.    Thus  appointed,  and  with 
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twenty  pieces  in  his  purse,  and  the  bills  we 
have  mentioned  secured  in  a  private  pocket- 
book,  he  was  in  readiness  to  depart  as  soon 
as  he  should  receive  the  Countess's  com- 
mands. 

The  buoyant  spirit  of  youth  and  hope, 
which  had,  for  a  moment,  been  chilled  by 
the  painful  and  dubious  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  as  well  as  the  depriva- 
tion which  he  was  about  to  undergo,  now 
revived  in  full  vigor.  Fancy,  turning  from 
more  painful  anticipations,  suggested  to  him 
that  he  was  now  entering  upon  life,  at  a 
crisis  when  resolution  and  talents  were  al- 
most certain  to  make  the  fortune  of  their 
possessor.  How  could  he  make  a  more  hon- 
orable entry  on  the  bustling  scene,  than  sent 
by,  and  acting  in  behalf  of,  one  of  the  noblest 
houses  in  England;  and  should  he  perform 
what  his  charge  might  render  incumbent 
with  the  resolution  and  the  prudence  neces- 
sary to  secure  success,  how  many  occurrences 
might  take  place  to  render  his  mediation  nec- 
essary to  Bridgenorth;  and  thus  enable  him, 
on  the  most  equal  and  honorable  terms,  to 
establish  a  claim  to  his  gratitude  and  to  his 
daughter's  hand. 

"Whilst  he  was  dwelling  on  such  pleas- 
ing, though  imaginary  prospects,  he  could 
not  help  exclaiming  aloud — "  Yes,  Alice,  I 
will  win  thee  nobly!"  The  words  had  scarce 
es  aped  his  lips,  when  he  heard  at  the  door 
of  his  apartment,  which  the  servant  had  left 
ajar,  a  sound  like  a  deep  sigh,  which  was 
instantly  succeeded  by  a  gentle  tap — "Come 
in,"  replied  Julian,  somewhat  ashamed  of 
his  exclamation,  and  not  a  little  afraid  that 
it  had  been  caught  up  by  some  eavesdropper 
— "Come  in,"  he  again  repeated;  but  his 
command  was  not  obeyed;  on  the  contrary, 
the  knock  was  repeated  somewhat  louder. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  Fenella  stood  be- 
fore him. 

With  eyes  that  seemed  red  with  recent 
tears,  and  with  a  look  of  the  deepest  dejec- 
tion, the  little  mute,  first  touching  her 
bosom,  and  beckoning  with  her  finger,  made 
to  him  the  usual  sign  that  the  Countess  de- 
sired to  see  him — then  turned,  as  if  to  usher 
him  to  her  apartment.  As  he  followed  her  [ 
through  the  long  gloomy  vaulted  passages 
which  afforded  communication  betwixt  the 
various  apartments  of  the  castle,  he  could 
not  but  observe  that  her  usual  light  trip 
was  exchanged  for  a  tardy  and  mournful 
step,  which  she  accompanied  with  a  low  inar- 
ticulate moaning  (which  she  was  probably 
the  less  able  to  suppress  because  she  could 
not  judge  how  far  it  was  audible),  and  also 
with  wringing  of  the  hands,  and  other  marks 
of  extreme  affliction. 

At  this  moment  a  thought  came  across 


Peveril's  mind,  which,  in  6pite  of  his  better 
reason,  made  him  shudder  involuntarily. 
As  a  Peaksman,  and  a  long  resident  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  he  was  well  accpiainted  with 
many  a  superstitious  legend,  and  particular- 
ly with  a  belief,  which  attached  to  the  pow- 
erful family  of  the  Stanleys,  for  their  pecul- 
iar demon,  a  Banshie,  or  female  spirit,  who 
was  wont  to  shriek  "foreboding  evil  times;" 
and  who  was  generally  seen  weeping  and  be- 
moaning herself  before  the  death  of  any  per- 
son of  distinction  belonging  to  the  family. 
For  an  instant,  Julian  could  scarcely  divest 
himself  of  the  belief  that  the  wailing,  gib- 
bering form,  which  glided  before  him,  with 
a  lamp  in  her  hand,  was  the  genius  of  his 
mother's  race,  come  to  announce  to  him  his 
predestined  doom.  It  instantly  occurred  to 
him  as  an  analogous  reflection,  that  if  the 
suspicion  which  had  crossed  his  mind  con- 
cerning Fenella  was  a  just  one,  her  ill-fated 
attachment  to  him,  like  that  of  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  to  his  family,  could  bode  nothing 
but  disaster,  and  lamentation,  and  woe. 
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Now.  hoist  the  anchor,  mates — and  let  the  sails 
Give  their  broad  bosom  to  the  buxom  wind, 
Like  lass  that  woes  a  lover. 

Anonymous. 

The  presence  of  the  Countess  dispelled  the 
superstitious  feeling,  which,  for  an  instant, 
had  encroached  on  Julian's  imagination,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  attention  to  the  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  life.  "Here  are  your  cre- 
dentials," she  said,  giving  him  a  small  pack- 
et carefully  packed  up  in  a  sealskin  cover; 
"you  had  better  not  open  them  till  you 
come  to  London.  You  must  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  are  one  or  two  ad- 
dressed to  men  of  my  own  persuasion.  These, 
for  all  our  sakes,  you  will  observe  caution  in 
delivering." 

"I  go  your  messenger,  madam,"  said 
Peveril;  "and  whatever  you  desire  me  to 
charge  myself  with,  of  that  I  undertake  the 
'  care.  Yet  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  an 
intercourse  with  Catholics  will  at  this  mo- 
ment forward  the  purposes  of  my  mission." 

"Y'ou  have  caught  the  general  suspicion 
of  this  wicked  sect  already,"  said  the  Coun- 
tess, smiling,  "and  are  the  fitter  to  go 
amongst  Englishmen  in  their  present  mood. 
But,  my  cautious  friend,  these  letters  are  so 
addressed,  and  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  so  disguised,  that  you  will  run  no 
danger  in  conversing  with  them.  Without 
their  aid,  indeed,  you  will  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  accurate  information  you  go  in 
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search  of.  None  can  toll  so  exactly  how  the 
wind  sets,  as  the  pilot  whoso  vessel  is  ex- 
posed to  the  storm.  Besides,  though  yon 
Protestants  deny  our  priesthood  the  harmless- 
ness  of  the  dove,  you  are  ready  enough  to 
allow  us  a  full  share  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent;  in  plain  terms,  their  means  of  in- 
formation are  extensive,  and  they  arc  not 
deficient  in  the  power  of  applying  it.  I 
therefore  wish  you  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  intelligence  and  advice,  if  pos- 
sible." 

"  Whatever  you  impose  upon  me  as  a  part 
of  my  duty,  madam,  rely  on  its  being  dis- 
charged punctually,"  answered  Peveril. 
"  And,  now,  as  there  is  little  use  in  deferring 
the  execution  of  a  purpose  when  once  fixed* 
let  me  know  your  ladyship's  wishes  concern- 
ing my  departure." 

"It  must  be  sudden  and  secret,"  said  the 
Countess;  "the  island  is  full  of  spies;  and  I 
would  not  wish  that  any  of  them  should  have 
notice  that  an  envoy  of  mine  was  about  to 
leave  Man  for  London.  Can  you  be  ready 
to  go  on  board  to-morrow  ?  " 

'  To-night — this  instant  if  you  will,"  said 
Julian, — "my  little  preparations  are  com- 
plete." 

"Be  ready,  then,  in  your  chamber,  at  two 
hours  after  midnight.  I  will  send  one  to 
summon  you,  for  our  secret  must  be  com- 
municated, for  the  present,  to  as  few  as  pos- 
sible. A  foreign  sloop  is  engaged  to  carry 
you  over;  then  make  the  best  of  your  way  to 
London,  by  Martindale  Castle,  or  otherwise, 
as  you  find  most  advisable.  When  it  is  nec- 
essary to  announce  your  absence,  I  will  say 
you  are  gone  to  see  your  parents.  But  stay 
— your  journey  will  be  on  horseback~7"i of 
course,  from  Whitehaven.  You  have  bills 
of  exchange,  it  is  true;  but  are  you  provided 
with  ready  money  to  furnish  yourself  with  a 
good  horse?" 

"I  am  sufficiently  rich,  madam,"  answered 
Julian;  "and  good  nags  are  plenty  in 
Cumberland.  There  are  those  among  them 
who  know  how  to  come  by  tlieSTgeod  and 
cheap. " 

"  Trust  no_t__to_J;hat,"  said  the  Countess. 
"  Here  is  what  will  purchase  for  you  the  best 
horse  on  the  Borders. — Can  you  be  simple 
enough  to  refuse  it?"  she  added,  as  she 
pressed  on  him  a  heavy  purse,  which  he  saw 
himself  obliged  to  accept. 

"A  good  horse,  Julian,"  continued  the 
Countess,  "and  a  good  sword,  next  to  a  good 
heart  and  head,  are  the  accomplishments  of 
a  cavalier." 

"I  kiss  your  hands,  then,  madam,"  said 
Peveril,  "and  humbly  beg  you  to  believe, 
that  whatever  may  fail  in  my  present  under- 
taking, my  purpose  to  serve  you,  my  noble 


kinswoman  and  benefactress,  can  at  least 
never  swerve  or  falter." 

"I  know  it,  my  son,  I  know  it;  and  may 
Cod  forgive  me  if  my  anxiety  for  \  our  friend 
has  sent  you  on  dangers  which  should  have 
been  his!  Go — go — May  saints  and  angels 
bless  you  !  Fenella  shall  acquaint  him  that 
you  sup  in  your  own  apartment.  So  indeed 
w  ill  1;  for  to-night  I  should  be  unable  to 
face  my  son's  looks.  Little  will  he  thank 
me  for  sending  you  on  his  errand;  and  there 
will  be  many  to  ask,  whether  it  was  like  the 
Lady  of  Latham  to  trust  her  friend's  son  on 
the  danger  which  should  have  been  braved 
by  her  own.  But  oh  !  Julian,  I  am  now  a 
forlorn  widow,  whom  sorrow  has  made 
selfish." 

"Tush,  madam,"  answered  Peveril;  "it  is 
more  unlike  the  Lady  of  Latham  to  antiei- 
pate  dangers  which  may  not  exist  at  all,  and 
to  which,  if  they  do  indeed  occur,  I  am  less 
obnoxious  than  my  noble  kinsman.  Fare- 
well ! — All  blessings  attend  you,  madam. 
Commend  me  to  Derby,  and  make  him  nrv_ 
excuses.  I  shall  expect  a  summons  at  two 
hours  after  midnight." 

They  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  each 
other;  the  more  affectionate,  indeed,  on  the 
part  of  the  Countess,  that  she  could  not  en- 
tirely reconcile  her  generous  mind  to  expos- 
ing Peveril  to  danger  on  her  son's  behalf; 
and  Julian  betook  himself  to  his  solitary 
apartment. 

His  servant  soon  afterwards  brought  him 
wine  and  refreshments;  to  which,  notwith- 
standing the  various  matters  he  had  to  oc- 
cupy his  mind,  he  contrived  to  do  reason- 
able justice.  But  when  this  needful  occu- 
pation was  finished,  his  thoughts  began  to 
stream  in  upon  him  like  a  troubled  tide — 
at  once  recalling  the  past,  and  anticipating 
the  future.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  wrapped 
himself  in  his  riding-cloak,  and,  lying  down 
on  his  bed,  endeavored  to  compose  himself 
to  sleep.  The  uncertainty  of  the  prospect 
before  him — the  doubt  how  Bridgenorth 
might  dispose  of  his  daughter  during  his  ab- 
sence— the  fear  that  the  Major  himself  might 
fall  into  the  power  of  the  vindictive  Count- 
ess, besides  a  numerous  train  of  vague  and 
half-formed  apprehensions,  agitated  his 
blood,  and  rendered  slumber  impossible. 
Alternately  to  recline  in  the  old  oaken  easy- 
chair,  and  listen  to  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
under  the  windows,  mingled,  as  the  sound 
was,  with  the  scream  of  the  sea-bird;  or  to 
traverse  the  apartment  with  long  and  slow 
steps,  pausing  occasionally  to  look  out  on  the 
sea,  slumbering  under  the  influence  of  a  full 
moon,  which  tipped  each  wave  with  silver — 
such  were  the  only  pastimes  he  could  in- 
vent, until  midnight  had  passed  for  one 
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hour;  the  next  was  wasted  in  anxious  expec- 
tation of  the  summons  of  departure. 

At  length  it  arrived — a  tap  at  his  door 
was  followed  by  a  low  murmur,  which  made 
him  suspect  that  the  Countess  had  again 
employed  her  mute  attendant  as  the  most 
secure  minister  of  her  pleasure  on  this  oc- 
casion. He  felt  something  like  impro- 
priety in  this  selection;  and  it  was  with 
a  feeling  of  impatience  alien  to  the  natu- 
ral generosity  of  his  temper,  that,  when 
he  opened  the  door,  he  beheld  the  dumb 
maiden  standing  before  him.  The  lamp 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  showed  his 
features  distinctly,  and  probably  made  Fe- 
nella  aware  of  the  expression  which  ani- 
mated them.  She  cast  her  large  dark  eyes 
mournfully  on  the  ground;  and,  without 
again  looking  him  in  the  face  made  him  a 
signal  to  follow  her.  He  delayed  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  secure  his  pistols  in 
his  belt,  wrap  his  cloak  closer  around  him, 
and  take  his  small  portmanteau  under  his 
arm.  Thus  accoutred,  he  followed  her  out 
of  the  Keep,  or  inhabited  part  of  the  Castle, 
by  a  series  of  obscure  passages  leading  to  a 
postern  gate,  which  she  unlocked  with  a  key 
selected  from  a  bundle  which  she  carried  at 
her  girdle. 

They  now  stood  in  the  castle-yard,  in  the 
open  moonlight,  which  glimmered  white  and 
ghastly  on  the  variety  of  strange  and  ruinous 
objects  to  which  we  have  formerly  alluded, 
and  which  gave  the  scene  rather  the  appear- 
ance of  some  ancient  cemetery,  than  of  the 
interior  of  a  fortification.  The  round  and 
elevated  tower — the  ancient  mount,  with  its 
quadrangular  sides  facing  the  ruinous  edifices 
which  once  boated  the  name  of  Cathedral — 
seemed  of  yet  more  antique  and  anomalous 
form,  when  seen  by  the  pale  light  which  now 
displayed  them.  To  one  of  these  churches 
Fenelia  took  the  direct  course,  and  was 
followed  by  Julian;  although  he  at  once  di- 
vined, and  was  superstitious  enough  to  dis- 
like, the  path  which  she  was  about  to  adopt. 
It  was  by  a  secret  passage  through  this 
church,  that  in  former  times  the  guard- 
room of  the  garrison,  situated  at  the  lower 
and  external  defences,  communicated  with 
the  Keep  of  the  Castle;  and  through  this 
passage  were  the  keys  of  the  Castle  every 
night  carried  to  the  Governors  apartment, 
so  soon  as  the  gates  were  locked,  and  the 
watch  set.  The  custom  was  given  up  in 
James  the  First's  time,  and  the  passage 
abandoned,  on  account  of  the  well-known 
legend  of  the  Maui lie,  Dog — a  fiend,  or  de- 
mon, in  the  shape  of  a  large,  shaggy,  black 
mastiff,  by  which  tire  church  was  said  to  be 
haunted.  It  was  devoutly  believed,  that  in 
former  times  this  spectre  became  so  familiar 


with  mankind,  as  to  appear  almost  nightly 
in  the  guard-room,  issuing  from  the  passage 
which  we  have  mentioned  at  night,  and  re- 
tiring to  it  at  daybreak.  The  soldiers  be- 
came partly  familiarised  to  its  presence;  yet 
not  so  much  so  as  to  use  any  license  of 
language  while  the  apparition  was  visible; 
until  one  fellow,  rendered  daring  by  intoxi- 
cation, swore  he  would  know  whether  it  was 
dog  or  devil,  and  with  his  drawn  sword, 
followed  the  spectre  when  it  retreated  by  the 
usual  passage.  The  man  returned  in  a  few 
minutes,  sobered  by  terror,  his  mouth  gap- 
ing, and  his  hair  standing  on  end,  under 
which  horror  he  died;  but,  unhappily  for  the 
lovers  of  the  marvellous,  altogether  unable  to 
disclose  the  horrors  which  he  had  seen. 
Under  the  evil  repute  arising  from  this  tale 
of  wonder,  the  guard-room  was  abandoned, 
and  a  new  one  constructed.  In  like  manner, 
the  guards  after  that  period  held  another 
and  more  circuitous  communication  with  the 
Governor  or  Seneschal  of  the  castle;  and  that 
which  lay  through  the  ruinous  church  was 
entirely  abandoned.* 

In  defiance  of  the  legendary  terrors  which 
tradition  had  attached  to  the  original  com- 
munication, Fenelia,  followed  by  Peveril, 
now  boldly  traversed  the  ruinous  vaults 
through  which  it  lay — sometimes  only  guided 
over  heaps  of  ruins  by  the  precarious  light 
of  the  lamp  borne  by  the  dumb  maiden — 
sometimes  having  the  advantage  of  a  gleam 
of  moonlight,  darting  into  the  dreary  abyss 
through  the  shafted  windows,  or  through 
breaches  made  by  time.  As  the  path  was  by 
no  means  a  straight  one,  Peveril  could  not  but 
admire  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
mazes  which  his  singular  companion  dis- 
played, as  well  as  the  boldness  with  which 
she  traversed  them.  He  himself  was  not  so 
utterly  void  of  the  prejudices  of  the  times, 
but  that  he  contemplated,  with  some  appre- 
hension, the  possibility  of  their  intruding  on 
the  lair  of  the  phantom  hound,  of  which  he 
had  heard  so  often;  and  in  every  remote  sigh 
of  the  breeze  among  the  ruins,  he  thought 
he  heard  him  baying  at  the  mortal  footsteps 
which  disturbed  his  gloomy  realm.  No  such 
terrors,  however,  interrupted  their  journey; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  they  at- 
tained the  deserted  and  now  ruinous  guard- 
house. The  broken  walls  of  the  little  edifice 
served  to  conceal  them  from  the  sentinels, 
one  of  whom  was  keeping  a  drowsy  watch  at 
the  lower  gate  of  the  Castle;  whilst  another, 
seated  on  the  stone  steps  which  communi- 
cated with  the  parapet  of  the  bounding  and 
exterior  wall,  was  slumbering,  in  full  se- 
curity, with  his  musket  peacefully  grounded 

*Tliis  enrions  legend,  and  many  others,  in  which  the  Iele 
of  Man  i*  perhaps  richer  than  even  lre:and.  Wales,  or  lue 
Highlands  of  toc.ot.laud,  will  be  found  in  Xote'J. 
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by  his  side.  Fenella  made  a  sign  to  Peveril 
to  move  with  silence  and  caution,  and  then 
showed  him,  to  his  surprise,  from  the  window 
of  tht'  deserted  guard-room,  a  boat,  for  it 
was  now  high  water,  with  four  rowers,  lurk- 
ing under  the  dill*  on  which  the  castle  was 
built;  and  made  him  farther  sensible  that  he 
was  to  have  access  to  it  by  a  ladder  of  con- 
siderable height  placed  at  the  window  of  the 
ruin. 

Julian  was  both  displeased  and  alarmed 
by  t  he  security  and  carelessness  of  the  sen- 
tinels, who  had  suffered  such  preparations 
to  be  made  without  observation  or  alarm 
given;  and  he  hesitated  whether  he  should 
not  call  the  officer  of  the  guard,  upbraid 
him  with  negligence,  and  show  him  how 
easily  Holm  Peel,  in  spite  of  its  natural 
strength,  and  although  reported  impreg- 
nable, might  be  surprised  by  a  few  resolute 
men.  Fenella  seemed  to  guess  his  thoughts 
with  that  extreme  acuteness  of  observation 
which  her  deprivations  had  occasioned  her 
acquiring.  She  laid  one  hand  on  his  arm  J 
and  a  finger  of  the  other  on  her  own  lips/ 
as  if  to  enjoin  forbearance;  and  Julian] 
knowing  that  she  acted  by  the  direct  author! 
ity  of  the  Countess,  obeyed  her  accordingly;! 
but  with  the  internal  resolution  to  lose  nol 
time  in  communicating  his  sentiments  to  the 
Earl,  concerning  the  danger  to  which  the 
castle  was  exposed  on  this  point. 

In  the  meantime  he  descended  the  ladder 
with  some  precaution,  for  the  steps  were 
unequal,  broken,  wet,  and  slippery;  and 
having  placed  himself  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  made  a  signal  to  the  men  to  push  off, 
and  turned  to  take  farewell  of  his  guide.  To 
his  utter  astonishment,  Fenella  rather  slid 
down,  than  descended  regularly,  the  perilous 
ladder,  and  the  boat  being  already  pushed 
off,  made  a  spring  from  the  last  step  of  it 
with  incredible  agility,  and  seated  herself 
beside  Peveril,  ere  he  could  express  either 
remonstrance  or  surprise.  He  commanded 
the  men  once  more  to  pull  in  to  the  preca- 
rious landing-place;  and  throwing  into  his 
countenance  a  part  of  the  displeasure  which 
he  really  felt,  endeavored  to  make  her  com- 
prehend the  necessity  of  returning  to  her 
mistress.  Fenella  folded  her  arms,  and 
looked  at  him  with  a  haughty  smile,  which 
completely  expressed  the  determination  of 
her  purpose.  Peveril  was  extremely  embar- 
rassed; he  was  afraid  of  offending  the  Count- 
ess, and  interfering  with  her  plan,  by  giving 
alarm,  which  otherwise  he  was  much  tempted 
to  have  done.  On  Fenella.  it  was  evident, 
no  species  of  argument  which  he  could  em- 
ploy was  likely  to  make  the  least  impres- 
sion; and  the  question  remained,  how,  if 
she  went  on  with  him,  he  was  to  rid  himself 


of  so  singular  and  inconvenient  a  companion, 
and  provide,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently 
for  her  personal  security. 

The  boatmen  brought  the  matter  to  a  de- 
cision; for,  after  lying  on  their  oars  for  a 
minute,  and  whispering  among  themselves 
in  low  Dutch  or  (jcrmaii,  they  began  to  pull 
stoutly,  and  were  soon  at  some  distance 
from  the  Castle.  The  possibility  of  the  sen- 
tinels sending  a  musket-ball,  or  even  a  can- 
non-shot, after  them,  was  one  of  the  con- 
tingencies which  gave  Peveril  momentary 
anxiety;  bnt  they  left  the  fortress,  as  they 
must  have  approached  it,  unnoticed,  or  at 
least,  unchallenged — a  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  garrison,  which,  notwithstanding 
that  the  oars  were  muffled,  and  that  the  men 
spoke  little,  and  in  whispers,  argued  in  Pev- 
eril's  opinion,  great  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  sentinels.  When  they  were  a  little 
wray  from  the  Castle,  the  men  began  to  row 
briskly  towards  a  small  vessel  which  lay  at 
some  distance.  Peveril  had,  in  the  mean- 
time,  leisure  to  remark,  that  the  boatmen 
spoke  to  each  other  doubtfully,  and  bent 
anxious  looks  on  Fenella,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  they  iiad  acted  properly  in  bringing 
her  off. 

After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  rowing, 
they  reached  the  little  sloop,  where  Peveril 
was  received  by  the  skipper,  or  captain,  on 
the  quarter-deck,  with  an  offer  of  spirits  or 
refreshments.  A  word  or  two  among  the 
seamen  withdrew  the  captain  from  his  hos- 
pitable cares,  and  he  flew  to  the  ship's  side, 
apparently  to  prevent  Fenella  from  entering 
the  vessel.  The  men  and  he  talked  eagerly 
in  Dutch,  looking  anxiously  at  Fenella  as 
they  spoke  together;  and  Peveril  hoped  the 
result  would  be,  that  the  poor  young  woman 
should  be  sent  ashore  again.  But  she  baf- 
fled whatever  opposition  could  be  offered  to 
her;  and  when  the  accommodation-ladder,  as 
it  is  called,  was  withdrawn,  she  snatched  the 
end  of  a  rope,  and  climbed  on  board  with  the 
dexterity  of  a  sailor,  leaving  them  no  means 
of  preventing  her  entrance,  save  by  actual 
violence,  to  which  apparently  they  did  not 
choose  to  have  recourse.  Once  on  deck,  she 
took  the  captain  by  the  sleeve,  and  led  him  to 
the  head  of  the  vessel,  where  they  seemed 
to  hold  intercourse  in  a  manner  intelligible 
to  both. 

Peveril  soon  forgot  the  presence  of  the 
mute,  as  he  began  to  muse  upon,  his 
own  situation,  and  the  probability  that  he 
was  separated  for  some  considerable  time 
from  the  object  of  his  affections.  "Con- 
stancy," he  repeated  to  himself — "Con- 
stancy." And,  as  if  in  coincidence  with 
the  theme  of  his  reflections,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  polar  star,  which  that  night 
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twinkled  with  more  than  ordinary  bril- 
liancy. Emblem  of  pure  passion  and  steady 
purpose — the  thoughts  which  arose  as  he 
viewed  its  clear  and  unchanging  light,  were 
disinterested  and  noble.  To  seek  his  coun- 
try's welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
domestic  peace — to  discharge  a  bold  and 
perilous  duty  to  his  friend  and  patron — to 
regard  his  passion  for  Alice  Bridgenorth  as 
the  loadstar  which  was  to  guide  him  to 
noble  deeds — were  the  resolutions  which 
thronged  upon  his  mind,  and  which  exalted 
his  spirits  to  that  state  of  romantic  melan- 
choly, which  perhaps  is  ill  exchanged  even 
for  feelings  of  joyful  rapture. 

He  was  recalled  from  those  contempla- 
tions by  something  which  nestled  itself  softly 
and  closely  to  his  side — a  woman's  sigh 
sounded  so  near  him,  as  to  disturb  his  rev- 
erie; and  as  he  turned  his  head,  he  saw 
Fenella  seated  beside  him,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  same  star  which  had  just  occu- 
pied his  own.  His  first  emotion  was  that  of 
displeasure;  but  it  was  impossible  to  per- 
severe in  it  towards  a  being  so  helpless  in 
many  respects,  so  interesting  in  others; 
whose  large  dark  eyes  were  filled  with  dew, 
which  glistened  in  the  moonlight;  and  the 
source  of  whose  emotions  seemed  to  be  in  a 
partiality  which  might  well  claim  indulgence, 
at  least  from  him  who  was  the  object  of  it. 
At  the  same  time,  Julian  resolved  to  seize 
the  present  opportunity,  for  such  expostula- 
tions with  Fenella  on  the  strangeness  of  her 
conduct,  as  the  poor  maiden  might  be  able 
to  comprehend.  He  took  her  hand  with 
great  kindness,  but  at  the  same  time  with 
much  gravity,  pointed  to  the  boat,  and  to 
the  Castle,  whose  towers  and  extended  walls 
were  now  scarce  visible  in  the  distance;  and 
thus  intimated  to  her  the  necessity  of  her 
return  to  Holm  Peel.  She  looked  down, 
and  shook  her  head,  as  if  negativing  his  pro- 
posal with  obstinate  decision.  Julian  re- 
newed his  expostulation  by  look  and  gesture 
— pointed  to  his  own  heart  to  intimate  the 
Countess — and  bent  his  brows,  to  show  the 
displeasure  which  she  must  entertain.  To 
all  which  the  maiden  only  answered  by  her 
tears. 

At  length,  as  if  driven  to  explanation  by 
his  continued  remonstrances,  she  suddenly 
seized  him  .by  the  arm,  to  arrest  his  atten- 
tion— cast  her  eyes  hastily  around,  as  if  to 
see  whether  she  was  watched  by  any  one — 
then  drew  the  other  hand,  edgewise,  across 
her  slender  throat — pointed  to  the  boat,  and 
to  the  Castle,  and  nodded. 

On  this  series  of  signs,  Peveril  could  put 
no  interpretation,  excepting  that  lie  was 
menaced  with  some  personal  danger,  from 
which  Fenella  seemed  to  conceive  that  her 


presence  was  a  protection.  Whatever  was 
her  meaning,  her  purpose  seemed  unalter- 
ably adopted;  at  least  it  was  plain  he  had  no 
power  to  shake  it.  He  must  therefore  wait 
till  the  end  of  their  short  voyage,  to  disem- 
barrass himself  of  his  companion;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  acting  on  the  idea  of  her  haying 
harbored  a  misplaced  attachment  to  him,  he 
thought  he  should  best  consult  her  interest, 
and  his  own  character,  in  keeping  at  as 
great  a  distance  from  her  as  circumstances 
admitted.  With  this  purpose,  he  made  the 
sign  she  used  for  going  to  sleep,  by  leaning 
his  head  on  his  palm;  and  having  thus  rec- 
ommended to  her  to  go  to  rest,  he  himself 
desired  to  be  conducted  to  his  berth. 

The  captain  readily  showed  him  a  ham- 
mock, in  the  after-cabin,  into  which  he 
threw  himself,  to  seek  that  repose  which 
the  exercise  and  agitation  of  the  preceding 
day,  as  well  as  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  made 
him  now  feel  desirable.  Sleep,  deep  and 
heavy,  sunk  down  on  him  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  it  did  not  endure  long.  In  his  sleep  he 
was  disturbed  by  female  cries;  and  at  length, 
as  he  thought,  distinctly  heard  the  voice  of 
Alice  Bridgenorth  call  on  his  name. 

He  awoke,  and  starting  up  to  quit  his 
bed,  became  sensible,  from  the  motion  of 
the  vessel,  and  the  swinging  of  the  ham- 
mock, that  his  dream  had  deceived  him. 
Ho  was  still  startled  by  its  extreme  vivacity 
and  liveliness.  "Julian  Peveril,  help!  Julian 
Peveril!"  The  sounds  still  rung  in  his  ears 
— the  accents  were  those  of  Alice — and  he 
could  scarce  persuade  himself  that  his  imagi- 
nation had  deceived  him.  Could  she  be  in 
the  same  vessel  ?  The  thought  was  not  al- 
together inconsistent  with  her  father's  char- 
acter, and  the  intrigues  in  which  he  was 
engaged;  but  then,  if  so,  to  what  peril  was 
she  exposed,  that  she  invoked  his  name  so 
loudly  ? 

Determined  to  make  instant  inquiry,  he 
jumped  out  of  his  hammock,  half-dressed 
as  he  was,  and  stumbling  about  the  little 
cabin,  which  was  as  dark  as  pitch,  at  length, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  reached  the 
door.  The  door,  however,  he  was  altogether 
unable  to  open;  and  was  obliged  to  call 
loudly  to  the  watch  upon  deck.  The  skip- 
ped, 01  captain,  as  he  was  called,  being  the 
only  person  aboard  who  could  speak  Eng- 
lish, answered  to  the  summons,  and  replied 
to  Peveril's  demand,  what  noise  that  was? — 
that  a  boat  was  going  off  Avith  the  young 
woman — that  she  whimpered  a  little  as  she 
left  the  vessel— and  "dat  vaas  all." 

This  explanation  satisfied  Julian,  who 
thought  it  probable  that  some  degree  of 
violence  might  have  been  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  remove  Fenella;  and  although  he  re- 
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joiced  at  not  having  witnessed  it,  lie  could 
not  feel  sorry  that  such  had  been  employed. 
Her  pertinacious  desire  to  cont  inue  on  board, 
and  the  difficulty  of  freeing  himself,  when 
he  should  come  ashore,  from  so  singular  a 
companion,  had  given  him  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  on  the  preceding  night,  which  he 
now  saw  removed  by  this  bold  stroke  of  the 
captain. 

His  dream  was  thus  fully  explained. 
Fancy  had  caught  up  the  inarticulate  and 
vehement  cries  with  which  Penella  was  wont 
to  express  resistance  or  displeasure — had 
coined  them  into  language,  and  given  them 
the  accents  of  Alice  Bridgenorth.  Our  im- 
agination plays  wilder  tricks  with  us  almost 
every  night. 

The  captain  now  undid  the  door,  and  ap- 
peared with  a  lantern;  without  the  aid  of 
which,  Peveril  could  scarce  have  regained 
his  couch,  where  he  now  slumbered  secure 
and  sound,  until  day  was  far  advanced  and 
the  invitation  of  the  captain  called  him  up 
to  breakfast. 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

Now,  what  is  this  that  haunts  me  like  my  shadow, 
Frisking  and  mumming  like  an  elf  in  moonlight? 

Ben  Jonson. 

Peveril  found  the  master  of  the  vessel 
rather  less  rude  than  those  in  his  station  of 
life  usually  are,  and  received  from  him  full 
satisfaction  concerning  the  fate  of  Penella, 
upon  whom  the  captain  bestowed  a  hearty 
curse,  for  obliging  him  to  lay-to  until  he 
had  sent  his  boat  ashore,  and  had  her  back 
again. 

"I  hope,"  said  Peveril,  "no  violence  was 
necessary  to  reconcile  her  to  go  ashore  ?  I 
trust  she  offered  no  foolish  resistance  ?  " 

"Resist!  mein  Gott,"  said  the  captain, 
"she  did  resist  like  a  troop  of  horse — she  did 
cry,  you  might  hear  her  at  Whitehaven — - 
she  did  go  up  de  rigging  like  a  cat  up  a 
chimney;  but  dat  vas  ein  trick  of  her  old 
trade." 

"  What  trade  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Peveril. 

"Oh,"  said  the  seaman,  "I  vosknow  more 
about  her  than  you,  Meinheer.  I  know  that 
she  vas  a  little,  very  little  girl,  and  prentice 
to  one  seil  tamer,  when  my  lady  yonder  had 
the  good  luck  to  buy  her." 

"A  seiltanzer?"  said  Peveril;  "what  do 
you  mean  by  that  ?  " 

"  I  mean  a  rope-danzer,  a  mountebank,  a 
Hans  pickel-harring.  I  vas  know  Adrian 
Brackel  veil — he  sell  de  powders  dat  empty 
men's  stomach,  and  fill  him's  own  purse. 
Not  know  Adrian  Brackel,  mein  Gott!  I 


have  smoked  many  a  pound  of  tabak  with 
him." 

Peveril  now  remembered  that  Fenella  had 
been  brought  into  the  family  when  he  and 
the  young  Earl  were  in  England,  and  while 
the  Countess  was  absent  on  an  expedition  to 
the  Continent.  Where  the  Countess  found 
her,  she  never  communicated  to  the  young- 
men;  but  only  intimated,  that  she  had  re- 
ceived her  out  of  compassion,  in  order  to 
relieve  her  from  a  situation  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. 

lie  hinted  so  much  to  the  communicative 
seaman,  who  replied,  "that  for  distress  he 
knew  nocht'son't;  only,  that  Adrian  Brackel 
beat  her  when  she  would  not  dance  on  the 
rope,  and  starved  her  when  she  did,  to  pre- 
vent her  growth."  The  bargain  between 
the  Countess  and  the  mountebank,  he  said, 
he  had  made  himself;  because  the  Countess 
had  hired  his  brig  upon  her  expedition  to 
the  Continent.  None  else  knew  where  sh: 
came  from.  The  Countess  had  seen  her  on 
a  public  stage  at  Ostend — compassionated 
her  helpless  situation,  and  the  severe  treat- 
ment she  received — and  had  employed  him 
to  purchase  the  poor  creature  from  her  mas- 
ter, and  charged  him  with  silence  towards 
all  her  retinue.*— "And  so  I  do  keep  si- 
lence," continued  the  faithful  confidant,  "  van 
I  am  in  the  havens  of  Man;  but  when  I  am 
on  the  broad  seas,  den  my  tongue  is  mine 
own,  you  know.  Die  foolish  beoples  in  the 
island,  they  say  she  is  a  wechsel-balg— what 
you  call  a  fairy-elf  changeling.  My  faith, 
they  do  not  never  have  seen  ein  wechsel- 
balg;  for  I  saw  one  myself  at  Cologne,  and 
it  was  twice  as  big  as  yonder  girl,  and  did 
break  the  poor  people,  with  eating  them  up, 
like  de  great  big  cuckoo  in  the  sparrow's 
nest;  but  this  Venella  eat  no  more  than 
other  girls — it  was  no  wechsel-balg  in  the 
world." 

By  a  different  train  of  reasoning,  Julian 
had  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion;  in 
which,  therefore,  he  heartily  acquiesced. 
During  the  seaman's  prosing,  he  was  reflect- 
ing within  himself,  how  much  of  the  singu- 
lar flexibility  of  her  limbs  and  movements 
the  unfortunate  girl  must  have  derived  from 
the  discipline  and  instructions  of  Adrian 
Brackel ;  and  also  how  far  the  germs  of  her 
wilful  and  capricious  passions  might  have 
been  sown  during  her  wandering  and  adven- 
turous childhood.  Aristocratic,  also,  as  his 
education  had  been,  these  anecdotes  respect- 
ing Fenella's  original  situation  and  educa- 
tion, rather  increased  his  pleasure  at  having 
I  shaken  off  her  company;  and  yet  he  still 
I  felt  desirous  to  know  any  farther  particulars 
I  which  the  seaman  could  communicate  on  the 

*  Note  L.   Sale  of  a  dancing-girl. 
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same  subject.  But  he  had  already  told  all 
he  knew.  Of  her  parents  he  knew  nothing, 
except  that  "her  father  must  have  been  a 
damned  hundsfoot,  and  a  sehelm,  for  selling 
his  own  flesh  and  blood  to  Adrian  Brackel; 
for  by  such  a  transaction  had  the  mounte- 
bank become  possessed  of  his  pupil. 

This  conversation  tended  to  remove  any 
passing  doubts  which  might  have  crept  on 
Peveril's  mind  concerning  the  fidelity  of  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  who  appeared  from 
thence  to  have  been  a  former  acquaintance 
of  the  Countess,  and  to  have  enjoyed  some 
share  of  her  confidence.  The  threatening 
motion  used  by  Fenella,  he  no  longer  con- 
sidered as  worthy  of  any  notice,  excepting 
as  a  new  mark  of  the  irritability  of  her 
temper. 

He  amused  himself  with  walking  the  deck, 
and  musing  on  his  past  and  future  prospects, 
until  his  attention  was  forcibly  arrested  by 
the  wind,  which  began  to  rise  in  gusts  from 
the  north-west,  in  a  manner  so  unfavorable 
to  the  course  they  intended  to  hold,  that  the 
master,  after  many  efforts  to  beat  against  it, 
declared  his  bark,  which  was  by  no  means 
an  excellent  sea-boat,  was  unequal  to  mak- 
ing Whitehaven;  and  that  he  was  compelled 
to  make  a  fair  wind  of  it,  and  run  for  Liver- 
pool. To  this  course  Peveril  did  not  object. 
It  saved  him  some  land  journey,  in  case  he 
visited  his  father's  castle;  and  the  Countess's 
commission  would  be  discharged  as  effect- 
ually the  one  way  as  the  other. 

The  vessel  was  put,  accordingly,  before 
the  wind,  and  ran  with  great  steadiness  and 
velocity.  The  captain,  notwithstanding, 
pleading  some  nautical  hazards,  chose  to  lie 
off,  and  did  not  attempt  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  until  morning,  when  Peveril  had  at 
length  the  satisfaction  of  being  landed  upon 
the  quay  of  Liverpool,  which  even  then 
showed  symptoms  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity that  has  since  been  carried  to  such  a 
height. 

The  master,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  port,  pointed  out  to  Julian  a  decent 
place  of  entertainment,  chiefly  frequented 
by  seafaring  people;  for,  although  he  had 
been  in  the  town  formerly,  he  did  not  think 
it  proper  to  go  anywhere  at  present  where 
he  might  have  been  unnecessarily  recognised. 
Here  he  took  leave  of  the  seaman,  after 
pressing  upon  him  with  difficulty  a  small 
present  for  his  crew.  As  for  his  passage, 
the  captain  declined  any  recompense  what- 
ever; and  they  parted  upon  the  most  civil 
terms. 

The  inn  to  which  he  was  recommended 
was  full  of  strangers,  seamen,  and  mercan- 
tile people,  all  intent  upon  their  own  affairs, 
and  discussing  them  with  noise  and  eager- 


ness, peculiar  to  the  business  of  a  thriving 
seaport.  But  although  the  general  clamor 
of  the  public  room,  in  Avhich  the  guests 
mixed  with  each  other,  related  chiefly  to 
their  own  commercial  dealings,  there  was  a 
general  theme  mingling  with  them,  which 
was  alike  common  and  interesting  to  all;  so 
that,  amidst  disputes  about  freight,  tonnage, 
demurrage,  and  such  like,  were  heard  the 
emphatic  sounds  of  "Deep,  damnable,  ac- 
cursed plot," — "Bloody  Papist  villains," — 
"The  King  in  danger — the  gallows  too  good 
for  them,"  and  so  forth. 

The  fermentation  excited  in  London  had 
.plainly  reached  even  this  remote  seaport, 
and  was  received  by  the  inhabitants  with  the 
peculiar  stormy  energy  which  invests  men  in 
their  situation  with  the  character  of  the 
winds  and  waves  with  which  they  are  chiefly 
conversant.  The  commercial  and  nautical 
interests  of  England  were  indeed  particular- 
ly anti-catholic;  although  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
easy  to  give  any  distinct  reason  why  they 
should  be  so,  since  theological  disputes  in 
general  could  scarce  be  considered  as  inter- 
esting to  them.  But  zeal,  amongst  the  lower 
orders  at  least,  is  often  in  au  inverse  ratio  to 
knowledge;  and  sailors  were  not  probably 
the  less  earnest  and  devoted  Protestants,  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  controversy  be- 
tween the  churches.  As  for  the  merchants, 
they  were  almost  necessarily  inimical  to  the 
gentry  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire;  many 
of  whom  still  retained  the  faith  of  Eome, 
which  was  rendered  ten  times  more  odious 
to  the  men  of  commerce,  as  the  badge  of 
their  haughty  aristocratic  neighbors. 

From  the  little  which  Peveril  heard  of  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Liverpool,  he 
imagined  he  should  act  most  prudently  in 
leaving  the  place  as  soon  as  possible,  and  be- 
fore any  suspicion  should  arise  of  his  having 
any  connection  with  the  party  which  ap- 
peared to  have  become  so  obnoxious. 

In  order  to  accomplish  his  journey,  it  was 
first  necessary  that  he  should  purchase  a 
horse;  and  for  this  purpose  he  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  the  stables  of  a  dealer  well 
known  at  the  time,  and  who  dwelt  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  place;  and  having  obtained 
directions  to  his  dwelling,  he  went  thither 
to  provide  himself. 

Joe  Bridlesley's  stables  exhibited  a  large 
choice  of  good  horses;  for  that  trade  was  in 
former  days  more  active  than  at  present.  It- 
was  an  ordinary  thing  for  a  stranger  to  buy 
a  horse  for  the  purpose  of  a  single  journey, 
and  to  sell  him.  as  well  as  he  could,  when 
he  had  reached  the  point  of  his  destination; 
and  hence  there  was  a  constant  demand ,- 
and  a  corresponding  supply:  upon  both  of 
which,  Bridlesley,  and  those  of  his  trade, 
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contrived,  doubtless,  to  make  handsome 
profits. 

Julian,  who  was  no  despicable  horse- 
jockey,  selected  for  his  purpose  a  strong 
well-made  horse,  about  sixteen  hands  high, 
and  had  him  led  into  the  yard,  to  see 
whether  his  paces  corresponded  with  his  ap- 
pearance. As  these  also  gave  perfect  satlS- 
taetion  to  the  customer,  it  remained  only  to 
set  lie  the  price  with  Bridlesley;  who  of 
course  swore  his  customer  had  pitched  upon 
the  best  horse  ever  darkened  the  stable-door 
since  he  had  dealt  that  way;  that  no  such 
horses  were  to  be  had  now-a-days,  for  that 
the  mares  were  dead  that  foaled  them;  and 
having  named  a  corresponding  price,  the 
usual  haggling  commenced  betwixt  the 
seller  and  purchaser,  for  adjustment  of  what 
the  French  dealers  call  le  prix  juste. 

The  reader,  if  lie  be  at  all  acquainted 
with  this  sort  of  traffic,  well  knows  it  is  gen- 
erally a  keen  encounter  of  wits,  and  attracts 
the  notice  of  all  the  idlers  within  hearing, 
who  are  usually  very  ready  to  offer  their 
opinions,  or  their  evidence.  Amongst  these, 
upon  the  present  occasion,  was  a  thin  man, 
rather  less  than  the  ordinary  size,  and 
meanly  dressed;  but  whose  interference  was 
in  a  confident  tone,  and  such  as  showed 
himself  master  of  the  subject  on  which  lie 
spoke.  The  price  of  the  horse  being  settled 
to  about  fifteen  pounds,  which  was  very 
high  for  the  period,  that  of  the  saddle  and 
bridle  had  next  to  be  adjusted,  and  the  thin 
mean-looking  person  before  mentioned, 
found  nearly  as  much  to  say  on  this  subject 
as  on  the  other.  As  his  remarks  had  a  con- 
ciliating and  obliging  tendency  towards  the 
stranger,  Peveril  concluded  he  was  one  of 
those  idle  persons,  who,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  supply  themselves  with  the  means  of  in- 
dulgence at  their  own  cost,  do  not  scruple  to 
deserve  them  at  the  hands  of  others,  by  a 
little  officious  complaisance;  and  considering 
that  he  might  acquire  some  useful  informa- 
tion from  such  a  person,  was  just  about  to 
offer  him  the  courtesy  of  a  morning  draught, 
when  he  observed  he  had  suddenly  left  the 
yard.  He  had  scarce  remarked  this  circum- 
stance, before  a  party  of  customers  entered 
the  place,  whose  haughty  assumption  of  im- 
portance claimed  the  instant  attention  of 
Bridlesley,  and  all  his  militia  of  grooms  and 
stable-boys. 

"Three  good  horses,"  said  the  leader  of 
the  party,  a  tall  bulky  man,  whose  breath 
was  drawn  full  and  high,  under  a  conscious- 
ness of  fat,  and  of  importance — "three  good 
and  able-bodied  horses,  for  the  service  of 
the  Commons  of  England." 

Bridlesley  said  he  had  some  horses  which 
might  serve  the  Speaker  himself  at  need; 


but  that,  to  speak  Christian  truth,  he  had 
just  sold  the  best  in  his  stable  to  that  gen- 
tleman present,  who,  doubtless,  would  give 
up  the  bargain  if  the  horse  was  needed  for 
the  service  of  the  state. 

"You  speak  well,  friend," said  the  impor- 
tant personage;  and  advancing  to  Julian, 
demanded,  in  a  very  haughty  tone,  the  sur- 
render of  the  purchase  which  he  had  just 
made. 

Peveril,  with  some  difficulty,  subdued  the 
strong  desire  which  he  felt  to  return  a  round 
refusal  to  so  unreasonable  a  request,  but 
fortunately,  recollecting  that  the  situation 
in  which  he  at  present  stood,  required,  on 
his  part,  much  circumspection,  he  replied 
simply,  that  upon  showing  him  any  warrant 
to  seize  upon  horses  for  the  public  service, 
he  must  of  course  submit  to  resign  his  pur- 
chase. 

The  man,  with  an  air  of  extreme  dignity, 
[wiled  from  his  pocket,  and  thrust  into 
Peveril's  hands,  a  warrant,  subscribed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  empowT- 
ering  Charles  Topham,  their  officer  of  the 
Black  Rod,  to  pursue  and  seize  upon  the 
persons  of  certain  individuals  named  in  the 
warrant;  and  of  all  other  persons  who  are,  or 
should  be,  accused  by  competent  witnesses, 
of  being  accessory  to,  or  favorers  of,  the 
hellish  and  damnable  Popish  Plot,  at  present 
carried  on  within  the  bowels  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  charging  all  men,  as  they  loved  their  al- 
legiance, to  render  the  said  Charles  Topham 
their  readiest  and  most  effective  assistance, 
in  execution  of  the  duty  intrusted  to  his 
care. 

On  perusing  a  document  of  such  weighty 
import,  Julian  had  no  hesitation  to  give  up 
his  horse  to  this  formidable  functionary; 
whom  somebody  compared  to  a  lion,  which, 
as  the  House  of  Commons  was  pleased  to 
maintain  such  an  animal,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  by  frequent, 
commitments;  until  "  Take  him,  TojjJiam," 
became  a  proverb,  and  a  formidable  one,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  publici 

The  acquiescence  of  Peveril  procured  him 
some  grace  hi  the  sight  of  the  emissary;  who, 
before  selecting  two  horses  for  his  attend- 
ants, gave  permission  to  the  stranger  to  pur- 
chase a  grey  horse,  much  inferior,  indeed,  to 
that  which  he  had  resigned,  both  in  form 
and  in  action,  but  very  little  lower  in  price, 
as  Mr.  Bridlesley,  immediately  on  learning 
the  demand  for  horses  upon  the  part  of  the 
Commons  of  England,  had  passed  a  private 
resolution  in  his  own  mind,  augmenting  the 
price  of  his  whole  stud,  by  an  imposition  of 
at  least  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Peveril  adjusted  and  paid  the  price  witli 
much  less  argument  than  on  the  former  o«- 
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casion;  for,  to  be  plain  with  the  reader,  he  : 
had  noticed  in  the  warrant  of  Mr.  Topham, 
the  name  of  his  father,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril 
of  Martindale  Castle,  engrossed  at  full 
length,  as  one  of  those  subjected  to  arrest  by 
that  officer. 

When  aware  of  this  material  fact,  it  be- 
came Julian's  business  to  leave  Liverpool 
directly,  and  carry  the  alarm  to  Derbyshire, 
if,  indeed,  Mr.  Topham  had  not  already  ex- 
ecuted his  charge  in  that  county,  which  he 
thought  unlikely,  as  it  was  probable  they 
would  commence  by  securing  those  who 
lived  nearest  to  the  sea-ports.  A  word  or 
two  which  he  overheard,  strengthened  his 
hopes. 

And  hark  ye,  friend,"  said  Mr.  Topham; 
"  you  will  have  the  horses  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Shortell,  the  mercer,  in  two  hours,  as  we 
shall  refresh  ourselves  there  with  a  cool  tank- 
ard, and  learn  what  folks  live  in  the  neigh- 
borhood that  may  be  concerned  in  my  way. 
And  you  will  please  to  have  that  saddle 
padded,  for  I  am  told  the  Derbyshire  roads 
are  rough. — And  you,  Captain  Dangerfield, 
and  Master  Everett,  you  must  put  on  your 
Protestant  spectacles,  and  show  me  where 
there  is  the  shadow  of  a  priest,  or  of  a  priest's 
favorer;  for  I  am  come  down  with  a  broom 
in  my  cap  to  sweep  this  north  country  of 
such  like  cattle." 

One  of  the  persons-  he  thus  addressed,  who 
wore  the  garb  of  a  broken-down  citizen,  only 
answered,  "Ay,  truly,  Master  Topham,  it  is 
time  to  purge  the  garner." 

The  other,  who  had  a  formidable  pair  of 
whiskers,  a  red  nose,  and  a  tarnished  lace 
coat,  together  with  a  hat  of  Pistol's  dimen- 
sions, was  more  loquacious.  "I  take  it  on 
my  damnation,"  said  this  zealous  Protestant 
witness,  "that  I  will  discover  the  marks  of 
the  beast  on  every  one  of  them  betwixt  six- 
teen and  seventy,  as  plainly  as  if  they  had 
crossed  themselves  with  ink,  instead  of  holy 
water.  Since  we  have  a  King  willing  to  do 
justice,  and  a  House  of  Commons  to  uphold 
prosecutions,  why,  damn  me,  the  cause  must 
not  stand  still  for  lack  of  evidence." 

"Stick  to  that,  noble  Captain,"  answered 
the  officer;  "but,  prithee,  reserve  thy  oaths 
for  the  court  of  justice;  it  is  but  sheer  waste 
to  throw  them  away,  as  you  do  in  your  or- 
dinary conversation." 

"Fear  you  nothing.  Master  Topham,"  an- 
swered Dangerfield;  "it  is  right  to  keep  a 
man's  gifts  in  use;  and  were  I  altogether  to 
renounce  oaths  in  my  private  discourse,  how 
should  I  know  how  to  use  one  when  I  needed 
it  ?  But  you  hear  me  use  none  of  your  Pap- 
ist abjurations.  I  swear  not  by  the  mass,  or 
before  George,  or  by  anything  that  belongs 
to  idolatory;  but  such  downright  oaths  as 


may  serve  a  poor  Protestant  gentleman,  who 
would  fain  serve  Heaven  and  the  King." 

"Bravely  spoken,  most  noble  Festus," 
said  his  yokefellow.  "  But  do  not  suppose 
that,  although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  gar- 
nishing my  words  with  oaths  out  of  season, 
I  shall  be  wanting  when  called  upon  to  de- 
clare the  height  and  the  depth,  the  width 
and  the  length  of  this  hellish  plot  against 
the  King  and  the  Protestant  faith." 

Dizzy,  and  almost  sick,  with  listening  to 
the  undisguised  brutality  of  these  fellows, 
Peveril,  having  with  difficulty  prevailed  on 
Bridlesley  to  settle  his  purchase,  at  length 
led  forth  his  grey  steed;  but  was  scarce  out 
of  the  yard  when  he  heard  the  following 
alarming  conversation  pass,  of  which  he 
seemed  himself  the  object. 

"Who  is  that  youth  ?"  said  the  slow  soft 
voice  of  the  more  precise  of  the  two  witness- 
es. "  Methinks  I  have  seen  him  somewhere 
before.    Is  he  from  these  parts  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Bridles- 
ley,  who,  like  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
England  at  the  time,  answered  the  inter- 
rogatories of  these  fellows  with  the  deference 
which  is  paid  in  Spain  to  the  questions  of  an 
inquisitor.  "A  stranger — entirely  a  stran- 
ger— never  saw  him  before — a  wild  young 
colt,  I  warrant  him;  and  knows  a  horse's 
mouth  as  well  as  I  do." 

"I  begin  to  bethink  me  I  saw  such  a  face 
as  his  at  the  Jesuit's  consult,  in  the  White 
Horse  Tavern,"  answered  Everett. 

"And  I  think  I  recollect,"  said  Captain 
Dangerfield  

"Come,  come,  master  and  captain,"  said 
the  authoritative  voice  of  Topham,  "we  will 
have  none  of  your  recollections  at  present. 
We  all  know  what  these  are  likely  to  end  in. 
But  I  will  have  you  know  you  are  not  to  run 
till  the  leash  is  slipped.  The  young  man  is 
a  well-looking  lad,  and  gave  up  his  horse 
handsomely  for  the  service  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  knows  how  to  behave  him- 
self to  his  betters,  I  warrant  you;  and  I  scarce 
think  he  has  enough  in  his  purse  to  pav  the 
fees."  * 

This  speech  concluded  the  dialogue,  which 
Peveril.  finding  himself  so  much  concerned 
in  the  issue,  thought  it  best  to  hear  to  an 
end.  Now,  when  it  ceased,  to  get  out  of  the 
town  unobserved,  and  take  the  nearest  war  to 
his  father's  castle,  seemed  his  wisest  plan. 
He  had  settled  his  reckoning  at  the  inn,  and 
brought  with  him  to  Bridlesley's  the  small 
portmanteau  which  contained  his  few  neces- 
saries, so  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  return 
thither.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  ride 
some  miles  before  he  stopped,  even  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  his  horse;  and  being 

*  Note  M.   Witnesses  of  the  Plot. 
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pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  lie 
hoped  to  be  able  to  push  forward  to  Martin- 
dale  Castle  sooner  than  the  worshipful  Mas- 
ter Topham,  whose  saddle  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  be  padded,  and  who,  when  mount- 
ed, would,  in  all  probability,  ride  with  the 
precaution  of  those  who  require  such  security 
against  the  effects  of  a  hard  trot. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  feelings,  Ju- 
lian pushed  for  Warrington,  a  place  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted;  but,  without 
halting  in  the  town,  he  crossed  the  Mersey, 
by  the  bridge  built  by  an  ancestor  of  his 
friend  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  continued  his 
route  towards  Uishley,  on  the  borders  of 
Derbyshire;  lie  might  have  reached  this 
latter  village  easily  had  his  horse  been  fitter 
for  a  forced  march;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
journey  he  had  occasion  more  than  once  to 
curse  the  official  dignity  of  the  person  who 
had  robbed  him  of  his  better  steed,  while 
taking  the  best  direction  he  could  through 
a  country  with  which  he  was  only  generally 
acquainted* 

At  length,  near  Altringham,  a  halt  became 
unavoidable;  and  Peveril  had  only  to  look 
for  some  quiet  and  sequestered  place  of  re- 
freshment. This  presented  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  small  cluster  of  cottages;  the  best 
of  which  united  the  characters  of  an  alehouse 
and  a  mill,  where  the  sign  of  the  Cat  (the 
landlord's  faithful  ally  in  defence  of  his 
meal-sacks)  booted  as  high  as  Grimalkin  in 
the  fairy  tale,  and  playing  on  the  fiddle  for 
the  more  grace,  announced  that  John  White- 
craft  united  the  two  honest  occupations  of 
landlord  and  miller;  and,  doubtless,  took  toll 
from  the  public  in  both  capacities. 

.Such  a  place  promised  a  traveller  who 
journeyed  incognito  safer,  if  not  better  ac- 
commodation, than  he  was  like  to  meet  with 
in  more  frequented  inns;  and  at  the  door 
of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle  Julian  halted  accord- 
ingly. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 

In  these  dish-acted  times,  when  each  man  dreads 
The  bloody  stratagems  of  busy  heads. 

Otwat. 

At  the  door  of  the  Cat  and  Fiddle,  Julian 
received  the  usual  attention  paid  to  the  cus- 
tomers of  an  inferior  house  of  entertainment. 
His  horse  was  carried  by  a  ragged  lad,  who 
acted  as  hostler,  into  a  paltry  stable;  where, 
however,  the  nag  was  tolerably  supplied  with 
food  and  litter. 

Having  6een  the  animal  on  which  his 
comfort,  perhaps  his  safety,  depended,  prop- 
erly provided  for,  Peveril  entered  the  kitch- 
en, which  indeed  was  also  the  parlor  and  hall 
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of  the  little  hostelry,  to  try  what  refresh- 
ment he  could  obtain  for  himself.  Much  to 
his  satisfaction,  he  found  there  was  only 
one  guest  in  the  house  besides  himself;  but 
he  was  less  pleased  when  he  found  that  lie 
must  either  go  without  dinner,  or  share  with 
that  single  guest  the  only  provisions  which 
chanced  to  be  in  the  house,  namely,  a  dish 
of  trouts  and  eels,  which  their  host,  the 
miller,  had  brought  in  from  his  mill-stream. 

At  the  particular  request  of  Julian,  the 
landlady  undertook  to  add  a  substantial  dish 
of  eggs  and  bacon,  which  perhaps  she  would 
not  have  undertaken  for,  had  not  the  sharp 
eye  of  Peveril  discovered  the  flitch  hanging 
in  its  smoky  retreat,  when,  as  its  presence 
could  not  be  denied,  the  hostess  was  com- 
pelled to  bring  it  forward  as  a  part  of  her 
supplies. 

She  was  a  buxom  dame  about  thirty,  whose 
comely  and  cheerful  countenance  did  honor 
to  the  choice  of  the  jolly  miller,  her  loving 
mate;  and  was  now7  stationed  under  the  shade 
of  an  old-fashioned  huge  projecting  chimney, 
within  which  it  was  her  province  to  "  work  r 
the  fire,"  and  provide,  for  the  wearied  wayfar- 
ing man,  the  good  things  which  were  to  send 
him  rejoicing  on  his  course.  Although,  at 
first,  the  honest  woman  seemed  little  dis- 
posed to  give  herself  much  additional  trouble 
on  Julian's  account,  yet  the  good  looks, 
handsome  figure,  and  easy  civility  of  her 
new  guest,  soon  bespoke  the  principal  part 
of  her  attention;  and  while  busy  in  his  ser- 
vice, she  regarded  him,  from  time  to  time, 
with  looks,  where  something  like  pity  min- 
gled with  complacency.  The  rich  smoke  of 
the  rasher,  and  the  eggs  with  which  it  was 
flanked,  already  spread  itself  through  the 
apartment;  and  the  hissing  of  these  savory 
viands  bore  chorus  to  the  simmering  of  the 
pan,  in  which  the  fish  were  undergoing  a 
slower  decjsetion.*'  The  table  was  covered 
with  a  clean  huck-a-back  napkin,  and  all 
was  in  preparation  for  the  meal,  wdiich  Ju- 
lian began  to  expect  with  a  good  deal  of 
impatience,  when  the  companion  who  was 
destined  to  share  it  with  him  entered  the 
apartment. 

At  the  first  glance,  Julian  recognised,  to 
his  surprise,  the  same  indifferently-dressed, 
thin-looking  person,  who,  during  the  first 
bargain  which  he  had  made  with  Bridlesley, 
had  officiously  interfered  with  his  advice  and 
opinion.  Displeased  at  having  the  company 
of  any  stranger  forced  upon  him,  Peveril 
was  still  less  satisfied  to  find  one  who  might 
make  some  claim  of  acquaintance  with  him, 
however  slender,  since  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  stood  compelled  him  to  be  as  re- 
served as  possible.  He  therefore  turned  his 
.  back  upon  his  destined  messmate,  and  pre- 
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tended  to  amuse  himself  by  looking  out  of 
the  window,  determined  to  avoid  all  inter- 
course until  it  should  be  inevitably  forced 
upon  him. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  other  stranger 
went  straight  up  to  the  landlady,  where  she 
toiled  on  household  cares  intent,  and  de- 
manded of  her,  what  she  meant  by  prepar- 
ing bacon  and  eggs,  when  he  had  positively 
charged  her  to  get  nothing  ready  but  the 
fish. 

The  good  woman,  important  as  every 
cook  in  the  discharge  of  her  duty,  deigned 
not  for  some  time  so  much  as  to  acknowl- 
edge that  she  heard  the  reproof  of  her  guest; 
and  when  she  did  so,  it  was  only  to  repel  it 
in  a  magisterial  and  authoritative  tone — "If 
he  did  not  like  bacon — (bacon  from  their 
own  hutch,  well  fed  on  pease  and  bran) — if 
he  did  not  like  bacon  and  eggs — (new-laid 
eggs,  which  she  had  brought  in  from  the 
hen-roost  with  her  own  hands) — why  so  put 
case — it  was  the  worse  for  his  honor,  and  the 
better  for  those  who  did." 

"  The  better  fo/  those  who  like  them  ?  " 
answered  the  guest;  "that  is  as  much  as  to 
say  I  am  to  have  a  companion,  good  wo- 
man." 

"Do  not  good  woman  me,  sir,"  replied 
the  miller's  wife,  "till  I  call  you  good  man; 
and,  I  promise  you,  many  would  scruple  to 
do  that  to  one  who  does  not  love  eggs  and 
bacon  of  a  Friday." 

"Nay,  my  good  ladj',"  said  her  guest,  "do 
not  fix  any  misconstruction  upon  me — I  dare 
say  the  eggs  and  the  bacon  are  excellent; 
only  they  are  rather  a  dish  too  heavy  for  my 
stomach." 

"Ay,  or  your  conscience  perhaps,  sir," 
answered  the  hostess.  "And  now,  I  bethink 
me,  you  must  needs  have  your  fish  fried 
with  oil,  instead  of  the  good  drippings  I  was 
going  to  put  to  them.  I  would  I  could  spell 
the  meaning  of  all  this  now;  but  I  warrant 
John  Bigstaff,  the  constable,  could  conjure 
something  out  of  it." 

There  was  a  pause  here;  but  Julian,  some- 
what alarmed  at  the  tone  which  the  conver- 
sation assumed,  became  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  dumb  show  which  succeeded.  By 
bringing  his  head  a  little  towards  the  left, 
but  without  turning  round,  or  quitting  the 
projecting  latticed  windoAV  where  he  had 
taken  his  station,  he  could  observe  that  the 
stranger,  secured,  as  he  seemed  to  think 
himself,  from  observation,  had  sidled  close 
up  to  the  landlady,  and,  as  he  conceived, 
had  put  apiece  of  money  into  her  hand. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  millers  moiety  cor- 
responded very  much  with  this  supposition. 

Nay,  indeed,  and  forsooth,"  she  said, 
"her  house  was  Liberty  Hall;  and  so  should 


every  publican's  be.  What  was  it  to  her 
what  gentlefolks  ate  or  drank,  providing 
they  paid  for  it  honestly  ?  There  were  many 
honest  gentlemen,  whose  stomachs  could  not 
abide  bacon,  grease,  or  dripping,  especially 
on  a  Friday;  and  what  was  that  to  her,  or 
any  one  in  her  line,  so  gentlefolks  paid  hon- 
estly for  the  trouble  ?  Only,  she  would  say, 
that  her  bacon  and  eggs  could  not  be  mended 
betwixt  this  and  Liverpool,  and  that  she 
would  live  and  die  upon." 

"I  shall  hardly  dispute  it,"  said  the 
stranger;  and  turning  towards  Julian,  he 
added,  "I  wish  this  gentleman,  who  I  sup- 
pose is  my  trencher-companion,  much  joy 
of  the  dainties  which  I  cannot  assist  him  in 
consuming." 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  answered  Peveril,  who 
now  felt  himself  compelled  to  turn  about, 
and  reply  with  civility,  "that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  prevail  on  my  landlady  to 
add  my  cover  to  yours,  though  she  seems 
how  such  a  zealot  for  the  consumption  of 
eggs  and  bacon." 

'I  am  zealous  for  nothing,"  said  the  land- 
lady, "save  that  men  would  eat  their  vic- 
tuals, and  pay  their  score;  and  if  there  be 
enough  in  one  dish  to  serve  two  guests,  I 
see  little  purpose  in  dressing  them  two;  how- 
ever, they  are  ready  now,  and  done  to  a 
nicety. — Here,  Alice!  Alice!" 

The  sound  of  that  well-known  name  made 
Jidian  start;  but  the  Alice  who  replied  to  the 
call  ill  resembled  the  vision  which  his  im- 
agination connected  with  the  accents,  being 
a  dowdy  slipshod  wench,  the  drudge  of  the 
low  inn  which  afforded  him  shelter.  She 
assisted  her  mistress  in  putting  on  the  table 
the  dishes  which  the  latter  had  prepared; 
and  a  foaming  jug  of  home-brewed  ale  being 
placed  betwixt  them,  was  warranted  by 
Dame  Whitecraft  as  excellent;  "for,"  said 
she,  "we  know  by  practice  that  too  much 
water  drowns  the  miller,  and  we  spare  it  on 
our  malt  as  we  would  in  our  mill-dam." 

"I  drink  to  your  health  in  it,  dame,"  said 
the  elder  stranger;  "and  a  cup  of  thanks 
for  these  excellent  fish;  and  to  the  drowning 
of  all  unkindness  between  us." 

"I  thank  you.  sir,"  said  the  dame,  "and 
wish  you  the  like;  but  I  dare  not  pledge  you, 
for  our  Gaffer  says  the  ale  is  brewed  too 
strong  for  women:  so  I  only  drink  a  glass  of 
canary  at  a  time  with  a  gossip,  or  any  gentle- 
man that  is  so  minded." 

"You  shall  drink  one  with  me  then, 
dame,"  said  Peveril,  "so  you  will  let  me 
have  a  flagon." 

"That  you  shall,  sir,  and  as  good  as  ever 
was  broached;  but  I  must  to  the  mill,  to  get 
the  key  from  the  good  man." 

So  saying,  and  tucking  her  clean  gown 
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through  the  pocket  holes,  tluit  her  stops 
might  be  the  more  alert,  and  her  dress  es- 
cape dust,  off  she  tripped  to  the  mill,  which 
lav  elose  adjoining. 

"A  dainty  dame,  and  dangerous,  is  the 
millers  wife,"  said  the  stranger,  looking  at 
1'everil.    "Is  not  that  old  Chaucer's  phrase?" 

"I — I  believe  so,"  said  Peveril,  not  much 
read  in  Chaucer,  who  was  then  even  more 
neglected  than  at  present;  and  much  sur- 
prised at  a  literary  ((notation  from  one  of  the 
mean  appearance  exhibited  by  the  person 
before  him. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  stranger,  "I  see  that 
you,  like  other  young  gentlemen  of  the  time, 
are  better  acquainted  with  Cowley  and  Waller 
than  with  the  'well  of  English  undefileoY 
I  cannot  help  differing.  There  are  touches 
of  nature  about  the  old  bard  of  Woodstock, 
that,  to  me,  are  worth  all  the  turns  of  labo- 
rious wit  in  Cowley,  and  all  the  ornate  and 
artificial  simplicity  of  his  courtly  competitor. 
The  description,  for  instance,  of  his  country 
coquette — 

'Wincing  she  was,  as  \s  a  wanton  colt. 
Sweet  us  a  flower,  and  upright  as  a  bolt.' 

Then,  again,  for  pathos,  where  will  you  mend 
the  dying  scene  of  Arcite  ? — 

'  A'  \s,  my  hcartis  queen  1  alas,  my  wife ! 
(  iver  at  once,  and  ender  of  my  life. 
What  is  this  world  '!  —What  axen  men  to  have  ? 
N"W  with  his  love — now  in  his  cold  grave 
Alone,  withouten  other  company.' 

But  I  tire  you,  sir,  and  do  injustice  to  the 
poet,  whom  I  remember  but  by  halves." 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,"  replied  Peveril, 
"you  make  him  more  intelligible  to  me  in 
your  recitation  than  I  have  found  him  when  I 
have  tried  to  peruse  him  myself." 

"You  were  only  frightened  by  the  anti- 
quated .  spelling,  and  '  the  letters  black,' " 
said  his  companion.  "It  is  many  a  scholars 
case,  who  mistakes  a  nut,  which  he  could 
crack  with  a  little  exertion,  for  a  bullet, 
which  he  must  needs  break  his  teeth  on ;  but 
yours  are  better  employed. — Shall  I  offer 
you  some  of  this  fish." 

"Not  so,  sir,"  replied  Julian,  willing  to 
show  himself  a  man  of  reading  in  his  turn; 
"  I  hold  with  old  Caius,  and  profess  to  fear 
judgment,  to  fight  where  I  cannot  choose, 
and  to  eat  no  fish." 

The  stranger  cast  a  startled  look  around 
him  at  this  observation,  which  Julian  had 
thrown  out  on  purpose  to  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, the  quality  of  his  companion,  whose 
present  language  was  so  different  from  the 
character  he  had  assumed  at  Bridlesley's. 
His  countenance,  too,  although  the  features 
were  of  an  ordinary,  not  to  say  mean  cast, 
had  that  character  of  intelligence  which  edu- 
cation gives  to  the  most  homely  face;  and 
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his  manners  wen;  so  easy  and  disembarrassed, 
as  plainly  showed  a  complete  acquaintance 
with  society,  as  well  as  the  habit  of  mingling 
with  it  in  the  higher  stages.  The  alarm 
which  he  had  evidently  shown  at  Peveril's 
answer  was  but  momentary;  for  he  almost 
instantly  replied,  with  a  smile,  "I  promise 
you,  sir,  that  you  are  in  no  dangerous  com- 
pany; for,  notwithstanding  my  fish  dinner,  I 
am  much  disposed  to  trifle  with  some  of 
your  savory  mess,  if  you  will  indulge  me  so 
far." 

Peveril  accordingly  reinforced  the  stran- 
ger's trencher  with  what  remained  of  the 
bacon  and  eggs,  and  saw  him  swallow  a 
mouthful  or  two  with  apparent  relish;  but 
presently  after  he  began  to  dally  with  his 
knife  and  fork,  like  one  whose  appetite  was 
satiated,  and  then  took  a  long  draught  of 
the  black-jack,  and  handed  his  platter  to  the 
large  mastiff  dog,  who,  attracted  by  the 
smell  of  the  dinner,  had  sat  down  before 
him  for  some  time,  licking  his  chops,  and 
following  with  his  eye  every  morsel  which 
the  guest  raised  to  his  head. 

"Here,  my  poor  fellow,"  said  he,  "thou 
has  had  no  fish,  and  needest  this  supernu- 
merary trencher-load  more  than  I  do.  I  can- 
not withstand  thy  mute  supplication  any 
longer." 

The  dog  answered  these  courtesies  by  a 
civil  shake  of  the  tail,  while  he  gobbled  up 
what  was  assigned  him  by  the  stranger's  be- 
nevolence, in  the  greater  haste,  that  he 
heard  his  mistress's  voice  at  the  door. 

"Here  is  the  canary,  gentlemen,"  said  the 
landlady;  "and  the  goodman  has  set  off  the 
mill  to  come  to  wait  on  you  himself.  He 
always  does  so  when  company  drink  wine." 

"  That  he  may  come  in  for  the  host's,  that 
is,  for  the  lion's  share,"  said  the  stranger, 
looking  at  Peveril. 

"The  shot  is  mine,"  said  Julian;  "and  if 
mine  host  will  share  it,  I  will  willingly  be- 
stow another  quart  on  him  and  on  you,  sir. 
I  never  break  old  customs." 

These  sounds  caught  the  ear  of  Gaffer 
Whitecraft,  who  had  entered  the  room,  a 
strapping  specimen  of  his  robust  trade,  pre- 
pared to  play  the  civil  or  the  surly  host,  a? 
his  company  should  be  acceptable  or  other- 
wise. At  Julian's  invitation  he  doffed  b>s 
dusty  bonnet — brushed  from  his  sleeve  the 
looser  particles  of  his  professional  dust — and 
sitting  down  on  the  end  of  a  bench,  about  a 
yard  from  the  table,  filled  a  glass  of  canaiw, 
and  drank  to  his  guests,  and  "especially  to 
this  noble  gentleman,"  indicating  Peveril. 
who  had  ordered  the  canary. 

Julian  returned  the  courtesy  by  drinking 
his  health,  and  asking  what  news  were  about 
in  the  country? 
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"Nought,  sir,  I  hears  on  nought,  except 
this  Plot,  as  they  call  it,  that  they  are  pur- 
suing the  Papishers  ahout;  but  it  brings 
water  to  my  mill,  as  the  saying  is.  Between 
expresses  hurrying  hither  and  thither,  and 
guards  and  prisoners  riding  to  and  again, 
and  the  custom  of  the  neighbors,  that  come 
to  speak  over  the  news  of  an  evening, 
nightly,  I  may  say,  instead  of  once  a-week, 
why,  the  spigot  is  in  use,  gentlemen,  and 
your  land  thrives;  and  then  I,  serving  as 
constable,  and  being  a  known  Protestant,  I 
have  tapped,  I  may  venture  to  say,  it  may 
be  ten  stands  of  ale  extraordinary,  besides  a 
reasonable  sale  of  wine  for  a  country  corner. 
Heaven  make  us  thankful,  and  keep  all  good 
Protestants  from  Plot  and  Popery." 

"I  can  easily  conceive,  my  friend,"  said 
Julian,  "that  curiosity  is  a  passion  which 
runs  naturally  to  the  alehouse;  and  that 
anger,  and  jealousy,  and  fear  are  all  of  them 
thirsty  passions,  and  great  consumers  ql 
home-brewed.  But  I  am  a  perfect  strange^ 
in  these  parts;  and  I  would  willingly  learn 
from  a  sensible  man  like  you  a  little  of  this 
same  Plot,  of  which  men  speak  so  much, 
and  appear  to  know  so  little." 
|  "Learn  a  little  of  it? — Why,  it  is  the  most 
horrible — the  most  damnable,  bloodthirsty 
beast  of  a  Plot — But  hold,  hold,  my  good 
master;  I  hope,  in  the  first  place,  you  be- 
lieve there  is  a  Pot;  for,  otherwise,  the  Jus- 
tice must  have  a  word  witli  you,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  John  Whitecraft." 

"It  shall  not  need,"  said  Peveril;  "for  I 
assure,  you,  mine  host,  I  believe  in  the  Plot 
as  freely  and  fully  as  a  man  can  believe  in 
anything  he  cannot  understand." 

"God  forbid  that  anybody  should  pretend 
to  understand  it,"  said  the  implicit  con- 
stable; "for  his  worship  the  Justice  says  it 
is  a  mile  beyond  him;  and  he  be  as  deep  as 
most  of  them.  But  men  may  believe, 
though  they  do  not  understand;  and  that  is 
what  the  Romanists  say  themselves.  But 
this  I  am  sure  of,  it  makes  a  rare  stirring 
time  for  justices,  and  witnesses,  and  con- 
stables.— So  here's  to  your  health  again, 
gentlemen,  in  a  cup  of  neat  canary." 

"Come,  come,  John  Whitecraft,"  said  his 
wife,  "do  not  you  demean  yourself  by  nam- 
ing witnesses  along  with  justices  and /Con- 
stables. All  the  world  knows  how  they 
come  by  their  money." 

"Ay,  but  all  the  world  knows  that  they  do 
come  by  it,  dame;  and  that  is  a  great  com- 
fort. They  rustle  in  their  canonical  silks, 
and  swagger  in  their  buff  and  scarlet,  who 
but  they? — Ay,  ay,  the  cursed  fox  thrives — 
and  not  cursed  neither.  Is  there  not 
Doctor  Titus  Oates,  the  savior  of  the  nation 
— does  he  not  live  at  Whitehall,  and  eat  off 


plate,  and  have  a  pension  of  thousands  a- 
year,  for  what  I  know  ?  and  is  he  not  to  be 
Bishop  of  Litchfield  so  soon  as  Dr.  Doddrum 

dies?" 

"Then  I  hope  Dr.  Doddrum's  reverence 
will  live  these  twenty  years;  and  I  dare  say 
I  am  the  first  that  ever  wished  such  a  wish," 
said  the  hostess.  "  I  do  not  understand 
these  doings,  not  I;  and  if  a  hundred  Jesu- 
its came  to  hold  a  consult  at  my  house,  as 
they  did  at  the  Whitehorse  Tavern,  I  should 
think  it  quite  out  of  the  line  of  business  to 
bear  witness  against  them,  provided  they 
drank  well,  and  paid  their  score." 

"Very  true,  dame,"  said  her  elder  guest; 
"that  is  what  I  call  keeping  a  good  publican 
conscience;  and  so  I  will  pay  my  score  pres- 
ently, and  be  jogging  on  my  way." 

Peveril,  on  his  part,  also  demanded  a 
reckoning,  and  discharged  it  so  liberally, 
that  the  miller  flourished  his  hat  as  he 
bowed,  and  the  hostess  courtesied  down  to 
the  ground. 

The  horses  of  both  guests  were  brought 
forth;  and  they  mounted  in  order  to  depart 
in  company.  The  host  and  hostess  stood  in 
the  doorway  to  see  them  depart.  The  land- 
lord proffered  a  stirrup-cup  to  the  elder 
guest,  while  the  landlady  offered  Peveril  a 
glass  from  her  own  peculiar  bottle.  For  this 
purpose  she  mounted  on  the  horse-block, 
with  flask  and  glass  in  hand;  so  that  it  was 
easy  for  the  departing  guest,  although  on 
horseback,  to  return  the  courtesy  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  namely,  by  throwing  his 
arm  over  his  landlady's  shoulder,  and  salut- 
ing her  at  parting. 

Dame  Whitecraft  did  not  decline  his  famil- 
iarity; for  there  is  no  room  for  traversing 
upon  a  horse-block,  and  the  hands  which 
might  have  served  her  for  resistance  were 
occupied  with  glass  and  bottle — matters  too 
precious  to  be  thrown  away  in  such  a  strug- 
gle. Apparently,  however,  she  had  some- 
thing else  in  her  head;  for,  as,  after  a  brief 
affectation  of  reluctance,  she  permitted 
Peveril's  face  to  approach  hers,  she  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "  Beware  of  trepans  ! " — an 
awful  intimation,  which,  in  those  days  of 
distrust,  suspicion,  and  treachery,  was  as 
effectual  in  interdicting  free  and  social  inter- 
course as  the  advertisement  of  "man-traps 
and  spring-guns"  to  protect  an  orchard. 
Pressing  her  hand  in  intimation  that  he 
comprehended  her  hint,  she  shook  his  warm- 
ly in  return,  and  bade  God  speed  him. 
There  was  a  cloud  on  John  Whitecraft's 
brow;  nor  did  his  final  farewell  sound  half 
so  cordial  as  that  which  had  been  spoken 
within  doors.  But  then  Peveril  reflected 
that  the  same  guest  is  not  always  equally  ac- 
ceptable to  landlord  and  landlady;  and  un- 
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conscious  of  having  done  anything  to  excite 
the  miller's  displeasure,  he  pursued  liis  jour- 
ney without  thinking  farther  of  the  matter. 

Julian  was  a  little  surprised,  and  not  alto- 
gether pleased,  to  find  that  his  new  ac- 
quaintance held  the  same  road  witli  him. 
lie  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  travel 
alone;  and  the  hostess's  caution  still  rang  in 
his  cars.  If  this  man,  possessed  of  so  much 
shrewdness  as  his  countenance  and  conver- 
sation intimated,  versatile,  as  he  had  occa- 
sion to  remark,  and  disguised  beneath  his 
condition,  should  prove,  as  was  likely,  to  be 
a  concealed  Jesuit  or  seminary-priest,  travel- 
ling upon  their  great  task  of  the  conversion 
of  England,  and  rooting  out  of  the  Northern 
heresy, — a  more  dangerous  companion,  for 
a  person  in  his  own  circumstances  conld 
hardly  be  imagined;  since  keeping  society 
with  him  might  seem  to  authorise  whatever 
reports  had  been  spread  concerning  the  at- 
tachment of  his  family  to  the  Catholic  cause. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  very  difficult,  with- 
out actual  rudeness,  to  shake  off  the  com- 
pany of  one  who  seemed  determined,  whet  her 
spoken  to  or  not,  to  remain  alongside  of  him. 

Peveril  tried  the  experiment  of  riding 
slow;  but  his  companion,  determined  not  to 
drop  him,  slackened  his  pace,  so  as  to  keep 
close  by  him.  Julian  then  spurred  his  horse 
to  a  full  trot;  and  was  .soon  satisfied,  that 
the  stranger,  notwithstanding  the  meanness 
of  his  appearance,  was  so  much  better 
mounted  than  himself  ,  as  to  render  vain  any 
thoughts  of  outriding  him.  He  pulled  up 
his  horse  to  a  more  reasonable  pace,  there- 
fore, in  a  sort  of  despair.  Upon  his  doing 
so,  his  companion,  who  had  been  hitherto 
silent,  observed,  that  Peveril  was  not  so  wrell 
qualified  to  try  speed  upon  the  road,  as  he 
would  have  been  had  he  abode  by  his  first 
bargain  of  horseflesh  that  morning. 

Peveril  assented  drily,  but  observed,  that 
the  animal  would  serve  his  immediate  pur- 
pose, though  he  feared  it  would  render  him 
indifferent  company  for  a  person  better 
mounted. 

"By  no  means,"  answered  his  civil  com- 
panion; "I  am  one  of  those  who  have  trav- 
elled so  much,  as  to  be  accustomed  to  make 
my  journey  at  any  rate  of  motion  which  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  my  company." 

Peveril  made  no  reply  to  this  polite  inti- 
mation, being  too  sincere  to  tender  the 
thanks  which,  in  courtesy,  were  the  proper 
answer. — A  second  pause  ensued,  which  was 
broken  by  Julian  asking  the  stranger  wheth- 
er their  roads  were  likely  to  lie  long  together 
in  the  same  direction. 

"I  cannot  tell,"  said  the  stranger,  smiling, 
"unless  I  knew  which  way  you  were  travel- 
line" 


"Iatn  uncertain  how  far  I  shall  go  to- 
night)" said  J  ulian,  willingly  misunderstand* 
ing  the  purport  of  the  reply. 

"And  so  am  I,"  replied  the  stranger;  "but 
though  my  horse  goes  better  than  yours  1 
think  it  will  be  wise  to  spare  him;  and  in 
case  our  road  continues  to  he  the  same  way, 
we  are  likely  to  sup,  as  we  have  dined  to- 
gether." 

Julian  made  no  answer  whatever  to  this 
round  intimation,  but  continued  to  ride  on, 
turning,  in  his  own  mind,  whether  it  would 
not  be  wisest  to  come  to  a  distinct  understand- 
ing with  his  pertinacious  attendant;  and  to 
explain,  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  travel  alone.  But,  besides  that 
the  sort  of  acquaintance  which  they  had 
formed  during  dinner,  rendered  him  unwil- 
ling to  be  directly  uncivil  towards  a  person 
of  gentleman-like  manners,  he  had  also  to 
consider  that  he  might  very  possibly  be  mis- 
taken in  this  man's  character  and  purpose; 
in  which  case,  the  cynically  refusing  the 
society  of  a  sound  Protestant,  would  afford 
as  pregnant  matter  of  suspicion,  as  travel- 
ling in  company  with  a  disguised  Jesuit. 

After  brief  reflection,  therefore,  he  re- 
solved to  endure  the  encumbrance  of  the 
stranger's  society,  until  a  fair  opportunity 
should  occur  to  rid  himself  of  it;  and,  in 
the  meantime,  to  act  with  as  much  caution 
as  he  possibly  could,  in  any  communica- 
tion that  might  take  place  between  them; 
for  Dame  Whitecraft's  parting  caution  still 
rang  anxiously  in  his  ears,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  arrest  upon  suspicion, 
must  deprive  him  of  every  opportunity  of 
serving  his  father,  or  the  Countess,  or  Major 
Bridgenorth,  upon  whose  interest,  also,  he 
had  promised  himself  to  keep  an  eye. 

While  he  revolved  these  things  in  his 
mind,  they  had  journeyed  several  miles 
!  without  speaking;  and  now  entered  upon  a 
1  more  waste  country,  and  worse  roads,  than 
jthey  had  hitherto  found,  being,  in  fact,  ap- 
|  proaching  the  more  hilly  district  of  Derby- 
!  shire.    In  travelling  on  a  very  stony  and 
uneven  lane,  Julian's  horse  repeatedly  stum- 
bled; and,  had  he  not  been  supported  by 
the  rider's  judicious  use  of  the  bridle,  must 
at  length  certainly  have  fallen  under  him-. 

"These  are  times  which  crave  wary  riding 
sir,"  said  his  companion;  "and  by  your  seat 
in  the  saddle,  and  your  hand  on  the  rein, 
you  seem  to  understand  it  to  be  so." 

"I  have  been  long  a  horseman,  sir,"  an- 
swered Peveril. 

"And  long  a  traveller,  too,  sir,  I  should 
suppose;  since  by  the  great  caution  you  ob- 
serve, you  seem  to  think  the  human  tongue 
requires  a  curb,  as  well  as  the  horse's 
jaws." 
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"Wiser  men  than  I  have  been  of  opinion," 
answered  Peveril,  "that  it  were  a  part  of 
prudence  to  he  silent,  when  men  have  little 
or  nothing  to  say." 

" I  cannot  approve  of  their  opinion,"  an- 
swered the  stranger.  "All  knowledge  is 
gained  by  communication,  either  witli  the 
dead,  through  books,  or,  more  pleasingly, 
tbrough  the  conversation  of  the  living.  The 
deaf  and  dumb,  alone,  are  excluded  from 
improvement;  and  surely  their  situation  is 
not  so  enviable  that  we  should  imitate 
them." 

At  this  illustration,  which  awakened  a 
startling  echo  in  Peveril 's  bosom,  the  young 
man  looked  hard  at  his  companion;  but  in 
the  composed  countenance,  and  calm  blue 
eye,  he  read  no  consciousness  of  a  farther 
meaning  than  the  words  immediately  and 
directly  implied,  lie  paused  a  moment,  and 
then  answered,  "  You  seem  to  be  a  person, 
sir,  of  shrewd  apprehension;  and  I  should 
have  thought  it  might  have  occurred  to  you, 
that  in  the  present  suspicious  times,  men 
may,  without  censure,  avoid  communication 
with  strangers.  You  know  not  me;  and  to 
me  you  are  totally  unknown.  There  is  not 
room  for  much  discourse  between  us,  with- 
out trespassing  on  the  general  topics  of  the 
day,  which  carry  in  them  seeds  of  quarrel 
between  friends,  much  more  betwixt  stran- 
gers. At  any  other  time,  the  society  of  an 
intelligent  companion  would  have  been  most 
acceptable  upon  my  solitary  ride;  but  at 
prosent"  

"At  present!"  said  the  other,  interrupt- 
ing him.  "  You  are  like  the  old  Romans, 
who  held  that  hostis  meant  both  a  stranger 
and  an  enemy.  I  will  therefore  be  no  longer 
a  stranger.  My  name  is  Ganlesse — by  pro- 
fession I  am  a  Roman  Catholic  priest — I  am 
travelling  here  in  dread  of  my  life — and  I 
am  very  glad  to  have  you  for  a  companion." 

"I  thank  you  for  the  information  with  all 
my  heart,"  said  Peveril;  "and  to  avail  my- 
self of  it  to  the  uttermost,  I  must  beg  of  you 
to  ride  forward,  or  lag  hehind,  or  take  a  side- 
path,  at  your  own  pleasure;  for  as  I  am  no 
Catholic,  and  travel  upon  business  of  high 
concernment,  I  am  exposed  both  to  risk  and 
delay,  and  even  to  danger,  by  keeping  such 
suspicious  company.  And  so,  Master  Gan- 
lesse, keep  your  own  pace,  and  I  will  keep 
the  contrary;  for  I  beg  leave  to  forbear  your 
company;',1 

As  Peveril  spoke  thus,  he  pulled  up  his 
horse,  and  made  a  fidl  stop. 

The    stranger     burst    out  a-laughing. 
"What!"  he  said,  "you  forbear  my  com- 
pany for  a  trifle  of  danger  ?  Saint  Anthony!  | 
How  the  warm  blood  of  the  Cavaliers  is  j 
chilled  in  the  young  men  of  the  present  day!  i 


This  young,  gallant,  now,  has  a  father,  I 
warrant,  who  has  endured  as  many  advent- 
ures for  hunting  priests,  as  a  knight-errant 
for  distressed  damsels." 

"This  raillery  avails  nothing,  sir,"  said 
Peveril.  "  I  must  request  you  will  keep  your 
own  way." 

"  My  way  is  yours,"  said  the  pertinacious 
Master  Ganlesse,  as  he  called  himself;  "and 
we  will  both  travel  the  safer,  that  we  jour- 
ney in  company.  I  have  the  receipt  of  fern- 
seed,  man,  and  walk  invisible.  Besides,  you 
would  not  have  me  quit  you  in  this  lane, 
where  there  is  no  turn  to  right  or  left  ?  " 

Peveril  moved  on,  desirous  to  avoid  open 
violence — for  which  the  indifferent  tone  of 
the  traveller,  indeed,  afforded  no  apt  pre- 
text— yet  highly  disliking  his  company,  and 
determined  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
rid  himself  of  it. 

The  stranger  proceeded  at  the  same  pace 
with  him,  keeping  cautiously  on  his  bridle 
hand,  as  if  to  secure  that  advantage  in  case 
of  a  struggle.  But  his  language  did  not  in- 
timate the  least  apprehension.  "You  do 
me  wrong,"  he  said  to  Peveril,  "and  you 
equally  wrong  yourself.  You  are  uncertain 
where  to  lodge  to-night — trust  to  my  guid- 
ance. Here  is  an  ancient  hall,  within  four 
miles,  with  an  old  knightly  Pantaloon  for  its 
lord — an  all-be-ruffed  Dame  Barbara  for  the 
lady  gay — a  Jesuit,  in  a  butler's  habit,  to 
say  grace — an  old  tale  of  Edgehill  and  Wor- 
ster  fights  to  relish  a  cold  venison  pasty, 
and  a  flask  of  claret  mantled  with  cobwebs 
— a  bed  for  you  in  the  priest's  hiding-hole — 
and,  for  aught  I  know,  pretty  Mistress 
Betty,  the  dairy-maid,  to  make  it  ready." 

"This  has  no  charms  for  me,  sir,"  said 
Peveril,  who,  in  spite  of  himself,  could  not 
but  be  amused  with  the  ready  sketch  which 
the  stranger  gave  of  many  an  old  mansion  in 
Cheshire  and  Derbyshire,  where  the  owners 
retained  the  ancient  faith  of  Rome. 

"Well,  I  see  I  cannot  charm  you  in  this 
way,"  continued  his  companion;  "I  must 
strike  another  key.  I  am  no  longer  Ganlesse 
the  seminary  priest,  but  [changing  his  tone, 
and  snuffling  in  the  nose]  Simon  Canter,  a 
poor  preacher  of  the  word,  who  travels  this 
way  to  call  sinners  to  repentance;  and  to 
strengthen,  and  to  edify,  and  to  fructify 
among  the  scattered  remnant  who  hold  fast 
the  truth. — What  say  you  to  this,  sir?" 

"I  admire  your  versatility,  sir,  and  could 
be  entertained  with  it  at  another  time.  At 
present  sincerity  is  more  in  request." 

"Sincerity! "  said  the  stranger; — "a  child's 
whistle,  with  but  two  notes  in  it — yea,  yea, 
and  nay,  nay.  Why,  man,  the  very  Quakers 
have  renounced  it,  and  have  got  in  its  stead 
a  gallant  recorder,  called  Hypocrisy,  that  is 
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somewhat  like  Sincerity  in  form,  but  of 
muoh  greater  compass,  and  combines  the 
whole  gamut.  Come,  he  ruled — be  a  disci- 
ple of  Simon  Canter  for  t  he  evening,  and  we 
will  leave  the  old  tumble-down  castle  of  the 
knight  aforesaid,  on  the  left  hand,  for  a  new 
brick-built  mansion,  erected  by  an  eminent 
salt-boiler  from  Namptwich,  who  expects  the 
said  Simon  to  make  a  strong  spiritual  pickle 
for  the  preservation  of  a  soul  somewhat  cor- 
rupted by  the  evil  communications  of  this 
wicked  world.  What  say  you?  He  has  two 
daughters — brighter  eves  never  beamed  un- 
der a  pinched  hood;  and  for  myself,  I  think 
there  is  more  fire  in  those  who  live  only  to 
love  and  to  devotion,  than  in  your  court 
beauties,  whose  hearts  are  running  on  twenty 
follies  besides.  You  know  not  the  pleasure 
of  being  conscience-keeper  to  a  pretty  pre- 
cisian, who  in  one  breath  repeats  her  foibles, 
and  in  the  next  confesses  her  passion.  Per- 
haps, though,  you  may  have  known  such  in 
your  day  ?  Come,  sir,  it  grows  too  dark  to 
see  your  blushes,  but  I  am  sure  they  are 
burning  on  your  cheek." 

"  You  take  great  freedom,  sir,"  said  Pev- 
eril,  as  they  now  appreached  the  end  of  the 
lane,  where  it  opened  on  a  broad  common; 
"and  you  seem  rather  to  count  more  on  my 
forbearance,  than  you  have  room  to  do  with 
safety.  We  are  now  nearly  free  of  the  lane 
which  has  made  us  companions  for  this  last 
half-hour.  To  avoid  your  further  company, 
I  will  take  the  turn  to  the  left,  upon  that 
common;  and  if  you  follow  me,  it  shall  be  at 
your  peril.  Observe,  I  am  well  armed;  and 
you  will  fight  at  adds." 

"Not  at  odds,"  returned  the  provoking 
stranger,  "while  I  have  my  brown  jennet, 
with  which  I  can  ride  round  and  round  you 
at  pleasure;  and  this  text  of  a  handful  in 
length  (showing  a  pistol  which  he  drew  from 
his  bosom),  which  discharges  very  convinc- 
ing doctrine  on  the  pressure  of  a  forefinger, 
and  is  apt  to  equalize  all  odds,  as  you  call 
them,  of  youth  and  strength.  Let  there  be 
no  strife  between  us,  however — the  moor  lies 
before  us — choose  your  path  on  it — I  take 
the  other." 

"I  wish  you  good  night,  sir,"  said  Peveril 
to  the  stranger.  "I  ask  your  forgiveness, 
if  I  have  misconstrued  you  in  anything;  but 
the  times  are  perilous,  and  a  man's  life  may 
depend  on  the  society  in  which  he  travels." 

"True,"  said  the  stranger;  "but  in  your 
case,  the  danger  is  already  undergone,  and 
you  should  seek  to  counteract  it.  You  have 
travelled  in  my  company  long  enough  to  de- 
vise a  handsome  branch  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
How  will  you  look  when  you  see  come  forth, 
in  comely  folio  form,  The  Narrative  of 
Simon   Canter,   otherwise  called  Kichard 


(iaidesse,  concerning  the  horrid  Popish  Con- 
spiracy for  the  Murder  of  the  Bang,  and 
Massacre  of  all  Protestants,  as  given  on  oath 
to  the  Honorable  House  of  Commons;  set- 
ting forth,  how  far  Julian  Peveril,  younger 
of  .Martindale  Castle,  is  concerned  in  carry- 
ing on  the  same"  *  

"How,  Sir?  What  mean  you?  said  Peve- 
ril, much  startled. 

"Nay,  sir,"  replied  his  companion,  "do 
not  interrupt  my  title-page.  Now  that 
Oates  and  Pedloe  have  drawn  the  gnat 
prizes,  the  subordinate  discoverers  get  little 
but  by  the  sale  of  their  Narrative;  and  Jane- 
way,  Newman,  Simons,  and  every  bookseller 
of  them,  will  tell  you  that  the  title  is  half 
the  narrative.  Mine  shall  therefore  set  forth 
the  various  schemes  you  have  communicated 
to  me,  of  landing  ten  thousand  soldiers  from 
the  Isle  of  Man  upon  the  coast  of  Lanca- 
shire; and  marching  into  Wales,  to  join  the 
ten  thousand  pilgrims  who  are  to  be  shipped 
from  Spain;  and  so  completing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  the 
devoted  city  of  London.  Truly,  I  think 
such  a  Narrative,  well  spiced  with  a  few 
horrors,  and  published  cum  privilegio  par- 
Uamenti,  might,  though  the  market  be  some- 
what overstocked,  be  still  worth  some  twenty 
or  thirty  pieces." 

"You  seem  to  know  me,  sir,"  said  Peveril; 
"and  if  so  I  think  I  may  fairly  ask  you  your 
purpose  in  thus  bearing  me  company,  and 
the  meaning  of  all  this  rhapsody.  If  it  be 
mere  banter,  I  can  endure  it  within  proper 
limit;  although  it  is  uncivil  on  the  part  of  a 
stranger.  If  you  have  any  farther  purpose, 
speak  it  out;  I  am  not  to  be  trifled  with." 

"Good,  now,"  said  the  stranger,  laughing, 
"into  what  an  unprofitable  chafe  you  have 
put  yourself  !  An  Italian  fuoritscito,  when 
he  desires  a  parley  with  you,  takes  aim  from 
behind  a  wall,  with  his  long  gun,  and  pre- 
faces his  conference  with  Posso  tirare.  So 
does  your  man-of-war  fire  a  gun  across  the 
bows  of  a  Hansmogan  Indiaman,  just  to 
bring  her  to;  and  so  do  I  show  Master 
Julian  Peveril,  that,  if  I  were  one  of  the 
honorable  society  of  witnesses  and  inform- 
ers, with  whom  his  imagination  has  associ- 
ated me  for  these  two  hours  past,  he  is  as 
much  within  my  danger  now,  as  what  he  is 
every  likely  to  be."  Then,  suddenly  chang- 
ing his  tone  to  serious,  which  was  in  general 
ironical,  he  added,  "Young  man,  when  the 
pestilence  is  diffused  through  the  air  of  a 
city,  it  is  in  vain  men  would  avoid  the  disease, 
by  seeking  solitude,  and  shunning  the  com- 
pany of  their  fellow-sufferers." 

"In  what,  then,  consists  their  safety?" 

*  Note  N.   Narratives  of  the  Plot. 
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said  Peveril,  willing  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  drift  of  his  companion's  purpose. 

"  In  following  the  counsels  of  wise  physi- 
cians;" such  was  the  stranger's  answer. 

"And  as  such,"  said  Peveril,  "you  offer 
me  your  advice  ?  " 

"Pardon  me,  young  man,"  said  the 
stranger  haughtily,  "I  see  no  reason  I  should 
do  so. — I  am  not,"  he  added,  in  his  former 
tone,  "your  fee'd  physician — I  offer  no  ad- 
vice— I  only  say  it  would  be  wise  that  you 
sought  it." 

"And  from  whom,  or  where,  can  I  obtain 
it,"  said  Peveril.  "  I  wander  in  this  country, 
like  one  in  a  dream;  so  much  a  few  months 
have  changed  it.  Men  who  formerly  occu- 
pied themselves  with  their  own  affairs,  are 
now  swallowed  up  in  matters  of  state  policy; 
and  those  tremble  under  the  apprehension 
of  some  strange  and  sudden  convulsion  of 
empire  who  were  formely  only  occupied  by 
the  fear  of  going  to  bed  supperless.  And  to 
sum  up  the  matter,  I  meet  a  stranger  appar- 
ently well  acquainted  with  my  name  and 
concerns,  who  first  attaches  himself  to  me, 
whether  I  will  or  no;  and  then  refuses  me  an 
explanation  of  his  business,  while  he  menaces 
me  with  tne  strangest  accusations." 

"Had  I  meant  such  infamy,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  odieve  me  I  had  not  given  you  the 
thread  of  my  intrigue.  But  be  wise,  and  come 
on  with  me.  There  is,  hard  by,  a  small  inn, 
where,  if  you  can  take  a  stranger's  warrant 
for  it,  we  shall  s^ep  in  perfect  security." 

"Yet  you  yorrself,"  said  Peveril,  "but 
now  were  anxiou  3  to  avoid  observation ;  and 
in  that  case,  hov  can  you  protect  me  ?  " 

"Psh.iw  !  I  d;.  I  but  silence  that  tattling 
landlady,  in  the  way  in  which  such  people 
are  most  readily  hushed;  and  for  Topham, 
and  his  brace  (A  night  owls,  they  must  hawk 
at  other  and  /  ;sser  game  than  I  should 
prove. " 

Peveril  co/W  not  help  admiring  the  easy 
and  confide' it  indifference  with  which  the 
stranger  sef  n^d  to  assume  a  superiority 
to  all  the  circumstances  of  danger  around 
him;  and  after  hastily  considering  the  mat- 
ter with  himself,  came  to  the  resolution  to 
keep  company  with  him  for  this  night,  at 
least;  and  to  learn,  if  possible,  who  he  really 
was,  and  to  what  party  in  the  estate  he  wa; 
attached.  The  boldness  and  freedom  of  hi; 
talk  seemed  almost  inconsistent  with  his  fol 
lowing  the  perilous,  though  at  that  time  the! 
gainful  trade  of  an  informer.  No  doubt, 
such  persons  assumed  every  appearance 
which  could  insinuate  them  into  the  conti 
dence  of  their  destined  victims;  but  Julian 
thought  he  discovered  in  this  man's  manner 
a  wild  and  reckless  frankness,  which  he  could 
not  but  connect  with  the  idea  of  sincerity 


in  the  present  case.  He  therefore  answered 
after  a  moment's  recollection,  "I  embrace 
your  proposal,  sir;  although,  by  doing  so,  I 
am  reposing  a  sudden,  and  perhaps  an  un- 
wary, confidence." 

"  And  what  am  I,  then,  reposing  in  you  ?  " 
said  the  stranger.  "Is  not  our  confidence 
mutual  ?  " 

"No;  much  the  contrary.  I  know  nothing 
of  you  whatever — you  have  named  me;  and, 
knowing  me  to  be  Julian  Peveril,  know  you 
may  travel  with  me  in  perfect  securhy." 

"The  devil  I  do!"  answered  his  compan- 
ion. "  I  travel  in  the  same  security  as  with 
a  lighted  petard,  which  I  may  expect  to  ex- 
plode every  moment.  Are  you  not  the  son 
of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  with  whose  name 
Prelacy  and  Popery  are  so  closely  allied,  that 
no  old  woman  of  either  sex  in  Derbyshire 
concludes  her  prayer  without  a  petition  to 
be  freed  from  all  three  ?  And  do  you  not 
come  from  the  Popish  Countess  of  Derby, 
bringing,  for  aught  I  know,  a  whole  army 
of  Manxmen  in  your  pocket,  with  full  com- 
plement of  arms,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
a  train  of  field  artillery  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  very  likely  I  should  be  so  poorly 
mounted,"  said  Julian,  laughing,  "if  I  had 
such  a  weight  to  carry.  But  lead  on.  sir. 
I  see  I  must  wait  for  your  confidence,  till 
you  think  proper  to  confer  it;  for  you  are 
already  so  well  acquainted  with  my  affairs, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  offer  you  in  exchange 
for  it." 

"Allans,  then,"  said  his  companion;  "give 
your  horse  the  spur,  and  raise  the  curb  rein, 
lest  he  measure  the  ground  with  his  nose 
instead  of  his  paces.  We  are  not  now  more 
than  a  furlong  or  two  from  the  place  of  en- 
tertainment." 

They  mended  their  pace  accordingly,  and 
soon  arrived  at  the  small  solitary  inn  which 
the  traveller  had  mentioned.  When  its 
light  began  to  twinkle  before  them,  the 
stranger,  as  if  recollecting  something  he  had 
forgotten,  "By  the  way,  you  must  have  a 
name  to  pass  by;  for  it  may  be  ill  travelling 
under  your  own,  as  the  fellow  who  keeps 
this  house  is  an  old  Cromwellian.  What 
will  you  call  yourself  ? — My  name  is — for  the 
present — Gaul  esse. " 

"There  is  no  occasion  to  assume  a  name 
»t  all,"  answered  Julian.  "I  do  not  incline 
to  use  a  borrowed  one,  especially  as  I  may 
meet  with  some  one  who  knows  my  own." 

"  I  will  call  you  Julian,  then,"  said  Master 
Ganlesse;  "for  Peveril  will  smell,  in  the 
nostrils  of  mine  host,  of  idolatry,  conspiracy, 
nithfield  fagots,  fish  on  Fridays,  the  mur- 
er  of  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  the 
fire  of  purgatory." 

As  he  spoke  thus  they  alighted  under  the 
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great  broad-braneh'd  oak-tree,  thai.  Berved 
to  canopy  tin-  ale-bench,  which,  at  an  earlier 
hour,  had  groaned  under  the  weight  of  a 
frequent  conclave  of  rustic  politicians.  Gan- 
lesse, as  he  dismounted,  whistled  in  a  partic- 
ularly shrill  note,  and  was  answered  from 
within  the  house.* 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

ne  was  a  fellow  in  a  peasant's  garb; 

Yet  one  could  censure  you  a  woodcock's  carving, 

Like  any  courtier  at  the  ordinary. 

The  Ordinary. 

The  person  who  appeared  at  the  door  of  the 
little  inn  to  receive  Ganlesse,  as  we  mentioned 
in  our  last  chapter,  sung,  as  he  came  forward, 
this  scrap  of  an  old  ballad, — 

"  Good  even  to  you,  Diccon; 
And  how  have  you  sped  f 
Bring  you  the  bonny  bride 
To  banquet  and  bed  ?  " 

To  which  Ganlesse  answered,  in  the  same 
tone  and  tune, — 

"  Content  thee,  kind  Robin ; 
He  need  little  care. 
Who  briugs  home  a  fat  buck 
Instead  of  a  hare." 

"You  have  missed  your  blow,  then  ?  "  said 
the  other  in  reply. 

"I  tell  you  I  have  not,"  answered  Gan- 
lesse; "but  you  will  think  of  nought  but 
your  own  thriving  occupation — May  the 
plague  that  belongs  to  it  stick  to  it!  though 
it  hath  been  the  making  of  thee." 

"A  man  must  live,  Diccon  Ganlesse,"  said 
the  other. 

"Well,  well,"  said  Ganlesse,  "bid  my 
friend  welcome,  for  my  sake.  Hast  thou 
got  any  supper  ?  " 

"Reeking  like  a  sacrifice — Chaubert  has 
done  his  best.  That  fellow  is  a  treasure! 
give  him  a  farthing  candle,  and  he  will  cook 
a  good  supper  out  of  it. — Come  in,  sir.  My 
friend's  friend  is  welcome,  as  we  say  in  my 
country." 

"We  must  have  our  horses  looked  to 
first,"  said  Peveril,  who  began  to  be  consid- 
erably uncertain  about  the  character  of  his 
companions — "that  done,  I  am  for  you." 

Ganlesse  gave  a  second  whistle;  a  groom 
appeared,  who  took  charge  of  both  their 
horses,  and  they  themselves  entered  the  inn. 

The  ordinary  room  of  a  poor  inn  seemed 
to  have  undergone  some  alterations,  to  ren- 
der it  fit  for  company  of  a  higher  descrip- 
tion. There  were  a  beaufet,  a  couch,  and 
one  or  two  other  pieces  of  furniture,  of  a 
style  inconsistent  with  the  appearance  of  the 
place.  The  tablecloth,  which  was  already 
laid,  was  of  the  finest  damask;  and  the 

*  Note  O.    Richard  Ganlasee, 


spoons,  forks,  etc.,  were  of  silver.  Peveril 
looked  at  this  apparatus  will:  i-omc  surprise; 
and  again  turning  his  eyes  attentively  upon 
his  travelling  companion,  Ganlesse,  he  could 
not  help  discovering  (by  the  aid  of  imagina- 
tion, perhaps),  that,  though  insignificant  in 
person,  plain  in  features,  and  dressed  like 
one  in  indigence,  there  lurked  still  about 
his  person  and  manners  that  indefinable 
ease  of  manner  which  belongs  only  to  men 
of  birth  and  quality,  or  to  those  who  are  in 
the  constant  habit  of  frequenting  the  best 
company.  His  companion,  whom  he  called 
Will  Smith,  although  tall  and  rather  good- 
looking,  besides  being  much  better  dressed, 
had  not,  nevertheless,  exactly  the  same  ease 
of  demeanor;  and  was  obliged  to  make  up 
for  the  want  by  an  additional  proportion  of 
assurance.  Who  these  two  persons  could 
be,  Peveril  could  not  attempt  even  to  form 
a  guess.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
watch  their  manner  and  conversation. 

After  speaking  a  moment  in  whispers, 
Smith  said  to  his  companion,  "We  must  go 
look  after  our  nags  for  ten  minutes,  and  al- 
low Chaubert  to  do  his  office." 

"Will  not  he  appear,  and  minister  before 
us,  then  ?  "  said  Ganlesse. 

"What!  he? — he  shift  a  trencher — he 
hand  a  cup  ? — No,  you  forget  whom  you 
speak  of.  Such  an  order  were  enough  to 
make  him  fall  on  his  own  sword — he  is  al- 
ready on  the  borders  of  despair,  because  no 
craw-fish  are  to  be  had." 

"  Alack-a-day !"  replied  Ganlesse.  "  Heaven 
forbid  I  should  add  to  such  a  calamity!  To 
stable,  then,  and  see  we  how  our  steeds  eat 
their  provender,  while  ours  is  getting 
ready." 

They  adjourned  to  the  stable  accordingly, 
which,  though  a  poor  one,  had  been  hastily 
supplied  with  whatever  was  necessary  for 
the  accommodation  of  four  excellent  horses; 
one  of  which,  that  from  which  Ganlesse  was 
just  dismounted,  the  groom  we  have  men- 
tioned was  cleaning  and  dressing  by  the  light 
of  a  huge  wax-candle. 

"  I  am  still  so  far  Catholic,"  said  Ganlesse, 
laughing,  as  he  saw  that  Peveril  noticed 
this  piece  of  extravagance.  "My  horse  is 
my  saint,  and  I  dedicate  a  candle  to  him." 

"Without  asking  so  great  a  favor  for 
mine,  which  I  see  standing  behind  yonder 
old  hen-coop,"  replied  Peveril,  "I  will  at 
least  relieve  him  of  his  saddle  and  bridle." 

"Leave  him  to  the  lad  of  the  inn,"  said 
Smith;  "he  is  not  worthy  of  any  other  per- 
son's handling;  and  I  promise  you,  if  you 
slip  a  single  buckle,  you  will  so  flavor  of 
that  stable  duty,  that  you  might  as  well  eat 
roast-beef  as  ragouts,  for  any  relish  you  will 
have  of  them." 
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"I  love  roast-beef  as  well  as  ragouts,  at 
any  time,"  said  Peveril,  adjusting  himself 
to  a  task  which  every  young  man  should 
know  how  to  perform  when  need  is;  "and 
my  horse,  though  it  be  but  a  sorry  jade,  will 
champ  better  on  hay  and  com,  than  on  an 
iron  bit." 

While  he  was  unsaddling  his  horse,  and 
shaking  down  some  litter  for  the  poor 
wearied  animal,  he  heard  Smith  observe  to 
Ganlesse, — "By  my  faith,  Dick,  thou  hast 
fallen  into  poor  Slender's  blunder;  missed 
Anne  Page,  and  brought  us  a  great  lubberly 
post-master's  boy." 

"Hush,  he  will  hear  thee,"  answered  Gan- 
lesse; "there  are  reasons  for  all  things — it  is 
well  as  it  is.  But  prithee,  tell  thy  fellow  to 
help  the  youngster." 

"  What! "  replied  Smith,  "dye  think  I  am 
mad  ? — Ask  Tom  Beacon — Tom  of  New- 
market— Tom  of  ten  thousand,  to  touch 
such  a  four-legged  brute  as  that  ? — Why,  he 
would  turn  me  away  on  the  spot — discard 
me,  i'faith.  It  was  all  he  would  do  to 
take  in  hand  your  own,  my  good  friend;  and 
if  you  consider  him  not  the  better,  you  are 
like  to  stand  groom  to  him  yourself  to- 
morrow." 

"Well,  Will,"  answered  Ganlesse,  "I  will 
say  that  for  thee,  thou  hast  a  set  of  the 
most  useless,  scoundrelly,  insolent  vermin 
about  thee,  that  ever  ate  up  a  poor  gentle- 
man's revenues." 

"Useless?  I  deny  it,"  replied  Smith. 
"Every  one  of  my  fellows  does  something  or 
other  so  exquisitely,  that  it  were  sin  to  make 
him  do  anything  else — it  is  your  jacks-of-all- 
trades  who  are  masters  of  none. — But  hark 
to  Ohaubert's  signal.  The  coxcomb  is  twang- 
ling  it  on  the  lute,  to  the  tune  of  Eveillez- 
vous,  belle  endormie.— Come,  Master  What- 
d'ye-call  [addressing  Peveril] — get  ye  some 
water,  and  wash  this  filthy  witness  from 
your  hand,  as  Betterton  says  in  the  play; 
for  Ohaubert's  cookery  is  like  Friar  Bacon's 
Head — time  is — time  was — time  will  soon  be 
no  more." 

So  saying,  and  scarce  allowing  Julian  time 
to  dip  his  hands  in  a  bucket,  and  dry  them 
on  a  horse-cloth,  he  hurried  him  from  the 
stable  back  to  the  supper-chamber. 

Here  all  was  prepared  for  their  meal,  with 
an  epicurean  delicacy,  which  rather  be- 
longed to  the  saloon  of  a  palace,  than  the 
cabin  in  which  it  was  displayed.  Four 
disbes  of  silver,  with  covers  of  the  same 
metal,  smoked  on  the  table;  and  three  seats 
were  placed  for  the  company.  Besides  the 
lower  end  of  the  board  was  a  small  side- 
table,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  what  is  now 
called  a  dumb  waiter:  on  which  several  flasks 
reared   their  tall,  stately,  and  swan-like 


crests,  above  glasses  and  rummers.  Clean 
covers  were  also  placed  within  reach;  and  a 
small  travelling-case  of  morocco,  hooped 
with  silver,  displayed  a  number  of  bottles, 
containing  the  most  approved  sauces  that 
culinary  ingenuity  had  then  invented. 

Smith,  who  occupied  the  lower  seat,  and 
seemed  to  act  as  president  of  the  feast,  mo- 
tioned the  two  travellers  to  take  their  places 
and  begin.  "I  would  not  stay  a  grace-time," 
he  said,  "to  save  a  whole  nation  from  perdi- 
tion. We  could  bring  no  chaunettes  with 
any  convenience;  and  even  Chaubert  is  noth- 
ing, unless  his  dishes  are  tasted  in  the  very 
moment  of  projection.  Come,  uncover,  and 
let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for  us.— Hum! 
— ha! — ay — squab-pigeons— wildfowl— young 
chickens — venison  cutlets — and  a  space  in 
the  centre,  wet,  alas!  by  a  gentle  tear  from 
Chaubert's  eye,  where  should  have  been  the 
soupe  mix  ecrevisses.  The  zeal  of  that  poor 
fellow  is  ill  repaid  by  his  paltry  ten  louis 
per  month." 

"A  mere  trifle,"  said  Ganlesse;  "but,  like 
yourself,  Will,  he  serves  a  generous  master." 

The  repast  now  commenced;  and  Julian, 
though  he  had  seen  his  young  friend  the 
Earl  of  Derby,  and  other  gallants,  affect  a 
considerable  degree  of  interest  and  skill  in 
the  science  of  the  kitchen,  and  was  not  him- 
self either  an  enemy  or  a  stranger  to  the 
pleasures  of  a  good  table,  found  that,  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  a  mere  novice. 
Both  his  companions,  but  Smith  in  especial, 
seemed  to  consider  that  they  were  now  en- 
gaged in  the  only  true  and  real  business  of 
life;  and  weighed  all  its  minutiae  with  a  pro- 
portional degree  of  accuracy.  To  carve  the 
morsel  in  the  most  delicate  manner — and  to 
apportion  the  proper  seasoning  with  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  chemist — to  be  aware,  exactly 
of  the  order  in  which  one  dish  should  suc- 
ceed another,  and  to  do  plentiful  justice  to 
all — was  a  minuteness  of  science  to  which 
Julian  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  Smith 
accordingly  treated  him  as  a  mere  novice  in 
epicurism,  cautioning  him  to  eat  his  soup 
before  the  bouilli,  and  to  forget  the  Manx 
custom  of  bolting  the  boiled  meat  before  the 
broth,  as  if  Cutlar  MacCulloch*  and  all  his 
whingers  were  at  the  door.  Peveril  took  the 
hint  in  good  part,  and  the  entertainment 
proceeded  with  animation. 

At  length  Ganlesse  paused,  and  declared 
the  supper  exquisite.  "But,  my  friend 
Smith,"  he  added,  "are  your  wines  curious? 
When  you  brought  all  that  trash  of  plates 
and  trumpery  into  Derbyshire,  I  hope  you 
did  not  leave  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong 
ale  of  the  shire,  as  thick  and  muddy  as  the 
squires  who  drink  it?" 

*  Note  P.    Cutlar  MacCulloch. 
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14 Did  I  not  know  that  you  were  to  meet 
me,  Dick  Ganlesse?"  answered  their  host. 
"Ami  can  you  suspect  me  of  such  an  omis- 
sion ?  It  is  true,  you  must  make  cham- 
pagne and  claret  serve,  for  my  bugundy 
would  not  bear  travelling.  But  if  you  have 
a  fancy  for  sherry,  or  Yin  de  Cahors,  1  have 
:i  notion  Chaubert  and  Tom  Beacon  have 
brought  some  for  their  own  drinking." 

"Perhaps  the  gentlemen  would  not  care 
to  impart,''  said  Ganlesse. 

"Oh,  fie! — anything  in  the  way  of  civil- 
ity," replied  Smith.  "They  are,  in  truth, 
t  he  best-natured  lads  alive,  when  treated  re- 
spectfully; so  that  if  you  would  prefer"  ■ 

"By  no  means,"  said  Ganlesse — "a  glass 
of  champagne  will  serve  in  a  scarcity  of  bet- 
ter." 

"The  cork  shall  start  obsequious  to  my  thumb," 

said  Smith;  and  as  he  spoke,  he  untwisted 
the  wire,  and  the  cork  struck  the  roof  of  the 
cabin.  Each  guest  took  a  large  rummer 
glass  of  the  sparkling  beverage,  which  Pev- 
eril  had  judgment  and  experience  enough  to 
pronounce  exquisite. 

"Give  me  your  hand,  sir,"  said  Smith;  "it 
is  the  first  word  of  sense  you  have  spoken 
this  evening." 

"Wisdom,  sir,"  replied  Peveril,  "is  like 
the  best  ware  in  the  pedlar's  pack,  which 
he  never  produces  till  he  knows  his  cus- 
tomer." 

"Sharp  as  mustard,"  returned  the  bon 
vivant;  "but  be  wise,  most  noble  pedlar, 
and  take  another  rummer  of  this  same  flask, 
which  you  see  I  have  held  in  an  oblique  posi- 
tion for  your  service — not  permitting  it  to 
retrograde  to  the  perpendicular,  Nay,  take 
it  otf  before  the  bubble  bursts  on  the  rim, 
and  the  zest  is  gone." 

"You  do  me  honor,  sir,"  said  Peveril, 
taking  the  second  glass.  "  I  wish  you  a  bet- 
ter office  than  that  of  my  cupbearer." 

"  You  cannot  wish  Will  Smith  one  more 
congenial  to  his  nature,"  said  Ganlesse. 
"  Others  have  a  selfish  delight  in  the  objects 
of  sense,  Will  thrives,  and  is  happy  by  im- 
parting them  to  his  friends." 

"Better  help  men  to  pleasures  than  to 
pains,  Master  Ganlesse,"  answered  Smith, 
somewhat  angrily. 

"Nay,  wTath  thee  not,  Will,"  said  Gan- 
lesse; "and  speak  no  words  in  haste,  lest 
you  may  have  cause  to  repent  at  leisure. 
Do  I  blame  thy  social  concern  for  the  pleas- 
ures of  others  ?  Why,  man,  thou  dost  therein 
most  philosophically  multiply  thine  own.  A 
man  has  but  one  throat,  and  can  but  eat, 
with  his  best  efforts,  some  five  or  six  times 
a-day;  but  thou  dinest  with  every  friend 
that  cuts  up  a  capon,  and  are  quaffing  wine 


in  other  men's  gullets,  from  morning  to 
night — et  sic  de  cwteris." 

"Friend  Ganlesse,"  returned  Smith,  "I 
prithee  beware — thou  knowest  1  can  cut  gul- 
lets as  well  as  tickle  them." 

"Ay,  Will,"  answered  Ganlesse,  carelessly ; 
"I  think  I  have  seen  thee  wave  thy  whin- 
yard  at  the  throat  of  a  Hogan-Mogan — a 
Netherlandish  weasand,  which  expanded 
only  on  thy  natural  and  mortal  objects  of 
aversion, — Dutch  cheese,  rye-bread,  pickled 
herring,  onions,  and  Geneva." 

"For  pity's  sake,  forbear  the  description!" 
said  Smith;  "thy  words  overpower  the  per- 
fumes, and  flavor  the  apartment  like  a  dish 
of  salmagundi ! " 

"But  for  an  epiglottis  like  mine,"  con- 
tinued Ganlesse,  "down  which  the  most 
delicate  morsels  are  washed  by  such  claret 
as  thou  art  now  pouring  out,  thou  couldst 
not,  in  thy  bitterest  mood,  wish  a  worse  fate 
than  to  be  necklaced  somewhat  tight  by  a 
pair  of  white  arms." 

"By  a  ten  penny  cord,"  answered  Smith; 
"but  not  till  you  were  dead;  that  thereafter 
you  be  presently  embowelled,  you  being  yet 
alive;  that  your  head  be  then  severed  from 
your  body,  and  your  body  divided  into  quart- 
ers, to  be  disposed  of  at  his  Majesty's  pleas- 
ure.— How  like  you  that,  Master  Richard 
Ganlesse  ?  " 

"E'en  as  you  like  the  thoughts  of  dining 
on  bran-bread  and  milk-porridge — an  ex- 
tremity which  you  trust  never  to  be  reduced 
to.  But  all  this  shall  not  prevent  me  from 
pledging  you  in  a  cup  of  sound  claret. " 

As  the  claret  circulated,  the  glee  of  the 
company  increased;  and  Smith,  placing  the 
dishes  which  had  been  made  use  of  upon  the 
side-table,  stamped  with  his  foot  on  the 
floor,  and  the  table,  sinking  down  a  trap, 
again  rose,  loaded  with  olives,  sliced  neat's 
tongue,  caviare,  and  other  provocatives  for 
the  circulation  of  the  bottle. 

"Why,  Will,"  said  Ganlesse,  "thou  art  a 
more  complete  mechanist  than  I  suspected; 
thou  hast  brought  thy  scene-shifting  inven- 
tions to  Derbyshire  in  marvellously  short 
time." 

"A  rope  and  pulleys  can  be  easily  come 
by,"  answered  Will;  '  and  with  a  saw  and  a 
plane,  I  can  manage  that  business  in  half-a- 
day.  I  love  that  knack  of  clean  and  secret 
conveyance — thou  knowest  it  was  the  foun- 
dation of  my  fortunes." 

"It  may  be  the  wreck  of  them  too,  Will," 
replied  his  friend. 

"True,  Diccon,"  answered  Will;  "but, 
dum  vivimus,  vivdmus — that  is  my  motto; 
and  therewith  I  present  you  a  brimmer  to 
the  health  of  the  fair  lady  you  wot  of." 

"Let  it  come,  Will,"  replied  his  friend. 
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and  the  flask  circulated  briskly  from  hand 
to  hand. 

Julian  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  seem 
a  check  on  their  festivity,  as  lie  hoped  in 
its  progress  something  might  occur  to  en- 
able him  to  judge  of  the  character  and 
purposes  of  his  companions.  But  he 
watched  them  in  vain.  Their  conversation 
was  animated  and  lively,  and  often  bore  ref- 
erence to  the  literature  of  the  period,  in 
which  the  elder  seemed  particularly  well 
skilled.  They  also  talked  freely  of  the 
Court,  and  of  that  numerous  class  of  gal- 
lants who  were  then  described  as  "men  of 
wit  and  pleasure  about  town; "  and  to  which 
it  seemed  probable  they  themselves  apper- 
tained. 

At  length  the  universal  topic  of  the  Pop- 
ish Plot  was  started;  upon  which  Ganlesse 
and  Smith  seemed  to  entertain  the  most 
opposite  opinions.  Ganlesse,  if  he  did  not 
maintain  the  authority  of  Pates  in  its  utmost 
extent,  contended,  that  at  least  it  was  con- 
firmed in  a  great  measure  by  the  murder  of 
Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  and  the  letters 
written  by  Cplerrnnv  to  the  confessor  of  the 
French  King.* 

With  much  more  noise,  and  less  power  of 
reasoning,  Will  Smith  hesitated  not  to  ridi- 
cule and  run  down  the  whole  discovery,  as 
one  of  the  wildest  and  most  causeless  alarms 
which  had  ever  been  sounded  in  the  ears  of 
a  credulous  public.  "I  shall  never  forget," 
he  said,  "  Sir  p^dfrey's  most  original  funeral. 
Two  bouncing  parsons,  well  armed  with 
sword  and  pistol,  mounted  the  pulpit,  to 
secure  the  third  fellow  who  preached  from 
being  murdered  in  the  face  of  the  congrega- 
tion. Three  parsons  in  one  pulpit — three 
suns  in  one  hemisphere — no  wonder  men 
stood  aghast  at  such  a  prodigy,  "f 

"What  then,  Will,"  answered  his  compan- 
ion, "you  are  one  of  those  who  think  the 
good  knight  murdered  himself  in  order  to 
give  credit  to  the  plot  ?  " 

"By  my  faith,  not  I,"  said  the  other;  "but 
some  true  blue  Protestant  might  do  the  job 
for  him,  in  order  to  give  the  thing  a  better 
color. — I  will  be  judged  by  our  silent  friend, 
whether  that  be  not  the  most  feasible  solu- 
tion of  the  whole." 

"I  pray  you,  pardon  me,  gentlemen," 
said  Julian;  "1  am  but  just  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  am  a  stranger  to  the  particular 
circumstances  which  have  thrown  the  nation 
into  such  a  ferment.  It  would  be  the  high- 
est degree  of  assurance  in  me  to  give  my 
opinion  betwixt  gentlemen  who  argne  the 
matter  so  ably;  besides,  to  say  truth,  I  con- 
fess weariness — your  wine  is  more  potent 

*  NoteQ.    Coleman.       t  Note  R.   Godfrey's  funeral. 


than  I  expected,  or  I  have  drank  more  of  it 
than  1  meant  to  do." 

"iS" ay,  if  an  hour's  nap  will  refresh  you," 
said  the  elder  of  the  strangers,  "make  no 
ceremony  with  us.  Your  bed — all  we  can 
offer  as  such — is  that  old-fashioned  Dutch- 
built  sofa,  as  the  last  new  phrase  .  calls  it. 
We  shall  be  early  stirrers  to-morrow  morn- 
ing." 

"And  that  we  may  be  so,"  said  Smith,  "I 
propose  that  we  do  sit  up  all  this  night — I 
hate  lying  rough,  and  detest  a  pallet-bed. 
So  have  at  another  flask,  and  the  newest 
lampoon  to  help  it  out — ■ 

'Now  a  plague  of  their  votes 
"Upon  Papists  and  Plots, 
And  be  d— d  Doctor  Oates. 

Tol  derol.'" 

"Nay,  but  our  Puritanic  host,"  said  Gan- 
lesse. 

"I  have  him  in  my  pocket,  man — his 
eyes,  ears,  nose  and  tongue,"  answered  his 
boon  companion,  "are  all  in  my  possession." 

"In  that  case,  when  you  give  him  back  his 
eyes  and  nose,  I  pray  you  keep  his  ears  and 
tongue,"  answered  Ganlesse.  "Seeing  and 
smelling  are  organs  sufficient  for  such  a 
knave — to  hear  and  tell  are  things  he  should 
have  no  manner  of  pretensions  to." 

"  I  grant  you  it  were  well  done,"  answered 
Smith ;  "  but  it  were  a  robbing  of  the  hang- 
man and  the  pillory;  and  I  am  an  honest  fel- 
low, who  would  give  Dun*  and  the  devil  his 
due.  So, 

'All  joy  to  great  Csesar, 
Long  life,  love,  and  pleasure; 
May  the  King  live  for  ever, 

'Tis  no  matter  for  us,  boys."  " 

While  this  Bacchanalian  scene  proceeded, 
Julian  had  wrapped  himself  closely  in  his 
cloak,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  couch 
which  they  had  shown  to  him.  He  looked 
towards  the  table  he  had  left — the  tapers 
seemed  to  become  hazy  and  dim  as  he  gazed 
—he  heard  the  sound  of  voices,  but  they 
ceased  to  convey  any  impression  to  his  un- 
derstanding; and  in  a  few  minutes,  he  was 
faster  asleep  than  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life. 


CHAPTEE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

The  Gordon  then  his  bugle  blew, 

And  said,  Awa.  awa; 
The  House  of  Rhodes  is  all  on  flame, 

Ihauld  it  time  to  ga\ 

Old  Ballad. 

When  Julian  awaked  the  next  morning,  all 
was  still  and  vacant  in  the  apartment.  The 

*  Dnri  was  the  hangman  of  the  day  atTybnrn.  He  was  suc- 
cessor of  Gregory  Brnnden.  who  was  by  many  believed  to  be 
the  same  who  dropi ed  the  axe  upon  Charles  I.,  though 
others  were  suspected  of  being  the  actual  regicide. 
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rising  sun.  which  shone  through  the  half-  ' 
dosed  shutters,  showed  some  relics  of  the 
Last  night's  banquet;  which  I'is  confused  and 
throbbing  head  assured  him  had  been  carried 
into  a  debauch. 

Without  being  much  of  a  boon-compan- 
ion. Julian,  like  other  young  men  of  the 
time,  was  not  in  the  habit  of  shunning  wine, 
which  was  then  used  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties; and  he  could  not  help  being  surprised, 
that  the  few  cups  he  had  drank  over  night 
had  produced  on  his  frame  the  effects  of  ex- 
cess, lie  rose  up,  adjusted  his  dress,  and 
sought  in  the  apartment  for  water  to  per- 
form his  morning  ablutions,  but  without 
success.  W  ine  there  was  on  the  table:  and 
beside  it  one  stool  stood,  and  another  lay.  as 
if  thrown  down  in  the  heedless  riot  of  the 
evening.  "Surely,"  he  thought  to  himself, 
"the  wine  must  have  been  very  powerful, 
which  rendered  me  insensible  to  the  noise 
my  companions  must  have  made  ere  they 
finished  their  carouse." 

With  momentary  suspicion  he  examined 
his  weapons,  and  the  packet  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Countess,  and  kept  in  a 
secret  pocket  of  his  upper  coat,  bound  close 
about  his  person.  All  was  safe;  and  the 
very  operation  reminded  him  of  the  duties 
which  lay  before  him.  He  left  the  apart- 
ment where  they  had  supped,  and  went  into 
another,  wretched  enough,  where,  in  a 
truckle-bed,  were  stretched  two  bodies,  cov- 
ered with  a  rug,  the  heads  belonging  to 
which  were  amicably  deposited  upon  the 
same  truss  of  hay.  The  one  was  the  black 
shock-head  of  the  groom;  the  other,  graced 
with  a  long  thrum  nightcap,  showed  a  griz- 
zled pate,  and  a  grave  caricatured  counte- 
nance, which  the  hook-nose  and  lantern-jaws 
proclaimed  to  belong  to  the  Gallic  minister 
of  good  cheer,  whose  praises  he  had  heard 
sung  forth  on  the  preceding  evening.  These 
worthies  seemed  to  have  slumbered  in  the 
arms  of  Bacchus  as  well  as  of  Morpheus,  for 
there  were  broken  flasks  on  the  floor,  and 
their  deep  snoring  alone  showed  that  they 
were  alive. 

Bent  upon  resuming  his  journey,  as  duty 
and  expedience  alike  dictated,  Julian  next 
descended  the  trap-stair,  and  essayed  a  door 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steps.  It  was  fastened 
within.  He  called — no  answer  was  returned. 
It  must  be,  he  thought,  the  apartment  of 
the  revellers,  now  probably  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  their  dependants  still  slumbered, 
and  as  he  himself  had  clone  a  few  minutes 
before.  Should  he  awake  them  ! — To  what 
purpose  ?  They  were  men  with  whom  acci- 
dent had  involved  him  against  his  own  will; 
and  situated  as  he  was,  he  thought  it  wise 
to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  breaking 
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off  from  society  which  was  suspicious,  and 
might  be  perilous.  Ruminating  thus,  he  es- 
sayed another  door,  which  admitted  him  to 
a  bedroom,  where  lay  another  harmonious 
slumberer.  The  mean  utensils,  pewter 
measures,  empty  cans  and  casks,  with  which 
this  room  was  lumbered,  proclaimed  if  that 
of  the  host,  who  slept  surrounded  by  his 
professional  implements  of  hospitality  and 
stock  in  trade. 

This  discovery  relieved  Peveril  from  some 
delicate  embarrassment  which  he  had  for- 
merly entertained.  He  put  upon  the  table 
a  piece  of  money,  sufficient,  as  he  judged,  to 
pay  his  share  of  the  preceding  nighfs  reck- 
oning; not  caring  to  be  indebted  for  his  en- 
tainment  to  the  strangers,  whom  lie  was 
leaving  without  the  formality  of  an  adieu. 

His  conscience  cleared  of  this  gentleman- 
like scruple,  Peveril  proceeded  with  a  light 
heart,  though  somewhat  a  dizzy  head,  to  the 
stable,  which  he  easily  recognised  among  a 
few  other  paltry  out-houses.  His  horse,  re- 
freshed with  rest,  and  perhaps  not  unmind- 
ful of  his  services  the  evening  before,  neighed 
as  his  master  entered  the  stable;  and  Peveril 
accepted  the  sound  as  an  omen  of  a  prosper- 
ous journey.  He  paid  the  augury  with  a 
sieveful  of  corn;  and,  while  his  palfrey  prof- 
ited by  his  attention,  walked  into  the  fresh 
air  to  cool  his  heated  blood,  and  consider 
what  course  he  should  pursue  in  order  to 
reach  the  Castle  of  Martindale  before  sunset. 
His  acquaintance  with  the  country  in  gen- 
eral gave  him  confidence  that  he  could  not 
have  greatly  deviated  from  the  nearest  road; 
and  with  his  horse  in  good  condition,  he 
conceived  he  might  easily  reach  Martindale 
before  nightfall. 

Having  adjusted  his  route  in  his  mind,  he 
returned  into  the  stable  to  prepare  his 
steed  for  the  journey,  and  soon  led  him 
into  the  ruinous  courtyard  of  the  inn  bridled, 
saddled,  and  ready  to  be  mounted.  But  as 
Peveril's  hand  was  upon  the  mane,  and  his 
left  foot  in  the  stirrup,  a  hand  touched  his 
cloak,  and  the  voice  of  Ganlesse  said, "  What, 
Master  Peveril,  is  this  your  foreign  breed- 
ing ?  or  have  you  learned  in  France  to  take 
French  leave  of  your  friends  ?  " 

Julian  started  like  a  guilty  thing,  al- 
though a  moment's  reflection  assured  him 
that  he  was  neither  wrong  nor  in  danger. 
"I  cared  not  to  disturb  you,"  he  said,  'al- 
though I  did  come  as  far  as  the  door  of  your 
chamber.  I  supposed  your  friend  and  you 
might  require,  after  our  last  night's  revel, 
rather  sleep  than  ceremony.  I  left  my  own 
bed,  though  a  rough  one,  with  more  reluc- 
tance than  usual;  and  as  my  occasions 
oblige  me  to  be  an  early  traveller,  I  thought 
it  best  to  depart  without  leavetaking.  1 
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have  left  a  token  for  mine  host,  on  the  table 
of  his  apartment." 

"It  was  unnecessary,"  said  Ganlesse;  "the 
rascal  is  already  overpaid. — But  are  you  not 
rather  premature  in  your  purpose  of  depart- 
ing ?  My  mind  tells  me  that  Master  Julian 
Peveril  had  better  proceed  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, than  turn  aside  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
You  may  see  already  that  I  am  no  ordinary 
person,  but  a  master-spirit  of  the  time.  For 
the  cuckoo  I  travel  with,  and  whom  I  in- 
dulge in  his  prodigal  follies,  he  also  has  his 
uses.  But  you  are  of  a  different  cast;  and  I 
not  only  would  serve  you,  but  even  wish  you 
to  be  my  own." 

Julian  gazed  on  this  singular  person  when 
he  spoke.  We  have  already  said  his  figure 
was  mean  and  slight,  with  very  ordinary  and 
unmarked  features,  unless  we  were  to  dis- 
tinguish the  lightnings  of  a  keen  grey  eye, 
which  corresponded  in  its  careless  and  pride- 
ful  glance  with  the  haughty  superiority 
which  the  stranger  assumed  in  his  conversa- 
tion. It  was  not  till  after  a  momentary 
pause,  that  Julian  replied,  "Can  you  won- 
der, sir,  that  in  my  circumstances — if  they 
are  indeed  known  to  you  so  well  as  the}r  seem 
— I  should  decline-  unnecessary  confidence  on 
the  affairs  of  moment  which  have  called  me 
hither,  or  refuse  the  company  of  a  stranger, 
who  assigns  no  reason  for  desiring  mine  ?" 

"Be  it  as  you  list,  young  man,"  answered 
Ganlesse;  "only  remember  hereafter,  you 
had  a  fair  offer — it  is  not  every  one  to  whom 
I  would  have  made  it.  If  we  should  meet 
hereafter,  on  other,  and  on  worse  terms,  im- 
pnte  it  to  yourself  and  not  to  me." 

"I  understand  not  your  threat,"  answered 
Peveril,  " if  a  threat  be  indeed  implied.  I 
have  done  no  evil — I  feel  no  apprehension — 
and  I  cannot,  in  common  sense,  conceive 
why  I  should  suffer  for  refusing  my  confi- 
dence to  a  stranger,  who  seems  to  require 
that  I  should  submit  me  blindfold  to  his . 
guidance." 

"  Farewell,  then,  Sir  Julian  of  the  Peak,  | 
— that  may  soon  be,"  said  the  stranger,  re- 
moving the  hand  which  he  had  as  yet  left 
carelessly  on  the  horse's  bridle. 

"  How  mean  you  by  that  phrase  ?  "  said 
Julian;  "and  why  apply  such  a  title  to  me?" 

The  stranger  smiled,  and  only  answered, 
"  Here  our  conference  ends.  The  way  is  be- 
fore you.  You  will  find  it  longer  and 
rougher  than  that  by  which  I  would  have 
guided  you." 

So  saying,  Ganlesse  turned  his  back  and 
walked  toward  the  house.  On  the  thresh- 
hold  he  turned  about  once  more,  and  seeing 
that  Peveril  had  not  yet  moved  from  the 
spot,  he  again  smiled  and  beckoned  to  him; 
but  Julian,  recalled  bv  that  sign  to  recollec- 


tion, spurred  his  horse  and  set  forward  on 
his  journey. 

It  was  not  long  ere  his  local  acquaintance 
with  the  country  enabled  him  to  regain  the 
road  to  Martindale,  from  which  he  had  di- 
verged on  the  preceding  evening  for  about 
two  miles.  But  the  roads,  or  rather  the 
paths,  of  this  wild  country,  so  much  satirised 
by  their  native  poet,  Cotton,  were  so  compli- 
cated in  some  places,  so  difficult  to  be  traced 
in  others,  and  so  unfit  for  hasty  travelling  in 
almost  all,  that  in  spite  of  Julian's  utmost 
exertions,  and  though  he  made  no  longer 
delay  upon  the  journey  than  was  necessary 
to  bait  his  horse  at  a  small  hamlet  through 
which  he  passed  at  noon,  it  was  nightfall 
ere  he  reached  an  eminence,  from  which,  an 
hour  sooner,  the  battlements  of  Martindale 
Castle  would  have  been  visible;  and  where, 
when  they  were  hid  in  night,  their  situation 
was  indicated  by  a  light  constantly  main- 
tained in  a  lofty  tower,  called  the  Warder's 
Turret;  and  which  domestic  beacon  had  ac- 
quired, through  all  the  neighborhood,  the 
name  of  Peveril's  Pole-star. 

This  was  regularly  kindled  at  curfew  toll, 
and  supplied  with  as  much  wood  and  char- 
coal as  maintained  the  light  till  sunrise;  and 
at  no  period  was  the  ceremonial  omitted, 
saving  during  the  space  intervening  between 
the  death  of  a  Lord  of  the  Castle  and  his  in- 
terment. When  this  last  event  had  taken 
place,  the  nightly  beacon  was  rekindled  with 
some  ceremony,  and  continued  till  fate 
called  the  successor  to  sleep  with  his  fathers. 
It  is  not  known  from  what  circumstance  the 
practice  of  maintaining  this  light  originally 
sprung.  Tradition  spoke  of  it  doubtfully. 
Some  thought  it  was  the  signal  of  general 
hospitality,  which,  in  ancient  times,  guided 
the  wandering  knight,  or  the  weary  pilgrim, 
to  rest  and  refreshment.  Others  spoke  of 
it  as  a  "love-lighted  watchfire,"  by  which  the 
provident  anxiety  of  a  former  lady  of  Mar- 
tindale guided  her  husband  homeward 
through  the  terrors  of  a  midnight  storm. 
The  less  favorable  construction  of  unfriendly 
neighbors  of  the  dissenting  persuasion,  as- 
cribed the  origin  and  continuance  of  this 
practice  to  the  assuming  pride  of  the  family 
of  Peveril,  who  thereby  chose  to  intimate 
their  ancient  suzerainte  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, in  the  manner  of  the  admiral  who  car- 
ries the  lantern  in  the  poop,  for  the  guidance 
of  the  fleet.  And  in  the  former  times,  our 
old  friend.  Master  Solsgrace,  dealt  from  the 
pulpit  many  a  hard  hit  against  Sir  Geoffrey 
as  he  that  had  raised  his  horn,  and  set  up 
his  candle-stick  on  high.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  the  Peverils,  from  father  to  son,  had  been 
especially  attentive  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  custom,  as  something  intimately  con- 
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neoted  with  the  dignity  of  their  family;  and 
in  the  hands  of  Sir  Geoffrey  the  observance 
was  not  likely  to  be  omitted. 

Accordingly,  the  polar-star  of  Peveril  had 
continued  to  beam  more  or  less  brightly 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Civil  War; 
and  glimmered,  however  faintly,  during  the 
subsequent  period  of  Sir  (Jeoiirey's  depres- 
sion. But  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  and 
sometimes  to  swear,  that  while  there  was  a 
perch  of  woodland  left  to  the  estate,  the  old 
beacon-grate  should  not  lack  replenishing. 
All  this  his  son  Julian  well  knew;  and  there- 
fore it  was  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  anxiety,  that,  looking  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Castle,  he  perceived  that  the 
light  was  not  visible.  He  halted — rubbed 
his  eyes — shifted  his  position — and  endeav- 
ored, in  vain,  to  persuade  himself  that  he 
had  mistaken  the  point  from  which  the  po- 
lar-star of  his  house  was  visible,  or  that  some 
newly  intervening  obstacle,  the  growth  of  a 
plantation,  perhaps,  or  the  erection  of  some 
building,  intercepted  the  light  of  the  beacon. 
Hut  a  moment's  reflection  assured  him,  that 
from  the  high  and  free  situation  which  Mar- 
tindale  Castle  bore  in  reference  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  this  could  not  have  taken 
place:  and  the  inference  necessarily  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind,  that  Sir  Geoffrey,  his 
father,  was  either  deceased,  or  that  the  fam- 
ily must  have  been  disturbed  by  some  strange 
calamity,  under  the  pressure  of  which  their 
wonted  custom  and  solemn  usage  had  been 
neglected. 

Under  the  influence  of  undefmable  appre- 
hension, young  Peveril  now  struck  the  spurs 
into  his  jaded  steed,  and  forcing  him  down 
the  broken  and  steep  path,  at  a  pace  which 
set  safety  at  defiance,  he  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Martindale-Moultrassie,  eagerly  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  ominous  eclipse. 
The  street,  through  which  his  tired  horse 
paced  slow  and  reluctantly,  was  now  deserted 
and  empty:  and  scarcely  a  candle  twinkled 
from  a  casement,  except  from  the  latticed 
window  of  the  little  inn,  called  the  Peveril 
Arms,  from  which  a  broad  light  shone,  and 
several  voices  were  heard  in  rude  festivity. 

Before  the  door  of  this  inn,  the  jaded  pal- 
frey, guided  by  the  instinct  or  experience 
which  makes  a  hackney  well  acquainted  with 
the  outside  of  a  house  of  entertainment, 
made  so  sudden  and  determined  a  pause, 
that,  notwithstanding  his  haste,  the  rider 
thought  it  best  to  dismount,  expecting  to  be 
readily  supplied  with  a  fresh  horse  by  Roger 
Paine,  the  landlord,  the  ancient  dependant 
of  his  family^  He  also  wished  to  relieve  his 
anxiety,  by  inquiring  concerning  the  state 
of  things  at  the  Castle,  when  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear,  bursting  from  the  tap-room 
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of  the  loyal  old  host,  a  well-known  song  of 
the  Commonwealth  time,  which  some  puri- 
tanical wag  had  written  in  reprehension  oi 
the  ( 'avalicrs,  and  their  dissolute  courses,  and 
in  which  his  father  came  in  for  a  lash  of  I  be 
satirist. 

"  Ye  thought  In  the  world  there  WAS  no  power  to  tame  ye, 
So  you  tippled  and  drnbb  d  till  the  saints  overcame  J e; 

'Forsooth,'  and  '  Ne'er  stir,'  sir,  have  vanquished  G  

d  11  me,' 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

"  There  was  bluff  old  Sir  Geoffrey  loved  brandy  and  mum 
well, 

And  to  see  a  beer-glaes  turned  over  the  thumb  well; 
But  he  fled  like  the  wind,  before  Fail  fax  and  Cromwell. 

Which  nobody  oan  deny." 

Some  strange  revolution,  .Julian  was  aware, 
must  have  taken  place,  both  in  the  village 
and  in  the  Castle,  ere  these  sounds  of  un- 
seemly insult  could  have  been  poured  forth 
in  the  very  inn  which  was  decorated  with 
the  armorial  bearings  of  his  family:  and  not 
knowing  how  far  it  might  be  advisable  to 
intrude  on  these  unfriendly  revellers,  with- 
out the  power  of  repelling  or  chastising  their 
insolence,  he  led  his  horse  to  a  back-door, 
which,  as  he  recollected,  communicated  with 
the  landlord's  apartment,  having  determined 
to  make  private  inquiry  of  him  concerning 
the  state  of  matters  at  the  castle.  He  knock <  d 
repeatedly,  and  as  often  called  on  Roger 
Raine  with  an  earnest  but  stifled  voice.  At 
length  a  female  voice  replied  by  the  usual 
inquiry,  "  Who  is  there  ?  " 

'It  is  I,  Dame  Raine — I,  Julian  Peveril — 
tell  your  husband  to  come  to  me  presently." 

"Alack,  and  a  well-a-day,  Master  Julian, 
if  it  be  really  you — you  are  to  know  my 
poor  good  man  has  gone  where  he  can  come 
to  no  one;  but,  doubtless,  we  shall  all  go  to 
him,  as  Matthew  Chamberlain  says." 

"He  is  dead,  then?"  said  Julian.  "I  am 
extremely  sorry  "  

"Dead  six  months  and  more.  Master  Juli- 
an; and  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  long  time  for 
a  lone  woman,  as  Matt  Chamberlain  says." 

"Well,  do  you  or  your  Chamberlain  undo 
the  door.  I  want  a  fresh  horse;  and  I  want 
to  know  how7  things  are  at  the  Castle." 

"  The  Castle— lack-a-day !— Chamberlain- 
Matthew  Chamberlain — I  say.  Matt  !" 

Matt  Chamberlain  apparently  was  at  no 
great  distance,  for  he  presently  answered 
her  call;  and  Peveril,  as  he  stood  close  to  the 
door,  could  hear  them  whispering  to  each 
other,  and  distinguish  in  a  great  measure 
what  they  said.  And  here  it  maybe  noticed, 
that  Dame  Raine,  accustomed  to  submit  to 
the  authority  of  old  Roger,  who  vindicated 
as  well  the  husband's  domestic  prerogative, 
as  that  of  the  monarch  in  the  state,  had, 
when  left  a  buxom  widow,  been  so  far  incom- 
moded by  the  exercise  of  her  newly-acquired 
independence,  that  she  had  recourse,  upon 
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all  occasions,  to  the  advice  of  Matt  Chamber- 
bin;  and  as  Matt  began  no  longer  to  go  slip- 
shod, and  in  a  red  nightcap,  bnt  wore  Span- 
ish shoes,  and  a  high-crowned  beaver  (at 
least  of  a  Sunday),  and  moreover  was  called 
Master  Matthew  by  his  fellow-servants,  the 
neighbors  in  the  village  argued  a  speedy 
change  of  the  name  on  the  sign-post;  nay, 
perhaps,  of  the  very  sign  itself,  for  Matthew 
was  a  bit  of  a  Puritan,  and  no  friend  of  Pev- 
eril  of  the  Peak. 

"  Now  counsel  me,  and  you  be  a  man,  Matt 
Chamberlain,"  said  Widow  Paine;  "for  never 
stir,  if  here  be  not  Master  Julian's  own  self, 
and  he  wants  a  horse,  and  what  not,  and  all 
as  if  things  were  as  they  wont  to  be." 

"Why,  dame,  an  ye  will  walk  by  my  coun- 
sel," said  the  Chamberlain,  "e'en  shake  him 
off — let  him  be  jogging  while  his  boots  are 
green.  This  is  no  world  for  folks  to  scald 
their  fingers  in  other  folks'  broth." 

"And  that  is  well  spoken,  truly,"  answered 
Dame  Raine;  "but  then  look  you,  Matt,  we 
have  eaten  their  bread,  and,  as  my  poor  good- 
man  used  to  say"  

"Nay,  nay,  dame,  they  that  walk  by  the 
counsel  of  the  dead  shall  have  none  of  the 
living;  and  so  you  may  do  as  you  list;  but  if 
you  will  walk  by  mine,  drop  latch,  and  draw 
bolt,  and  bid  him  seek  quarters  farther — 
that  is  my  counsel." 

"  I  desire  nothing  of  you,  sirrah,"  said  Pev- 
eril,  "save  but  to  know  how  Sir  Geoffrey  and 
his  lady  do  ?" 

"Lack-a-day! — lack-a-day  !"  in  a  tone  of 
sympathy,  was  the  only  answer  he  received 
from  the  landlady:  and  the  conversation  be- 
twixt her  and  her  chamberlain  was  resumed, 
but  in  a  tone  too  low  to  be  overheard. 

At  length  Matt  Chamberlain  spoke  aloud, 
and  with  a  tone  of  authority:  "We  undo  no 
doors  at  this  time  of  night,  for  it  is  against 
the  Justices'  orders,  and  might  cost  us  our 
license;  and  for  the  Castle,  the  road  up  to  it 
lies  before  you,  and  I  think  you  know  it  as  i 
well  as  we  do." 

"And  I  know  you,"  said  Peveril,  remount- 
ing his  wearied  horse,  "for  an  ungrateful 
churl,  whom,  on  the  first  opportunity,  I  will 
assuredly  cudgel  to  a  mummy." 

To  this  menace  Matthew  made  no  reply, 
and  Peveril  presently  heard  him  leave  the 
apartment,  after  a  few  earnest  words  betwixt 
him  and  his  mistress. 

Impatient  at  this  delay,  and  at  the  evil 
omen  implied  in  these  people's  conversation 
and  deportment,  Peveril,  after  some  vain 
spurring  of  his  horse,  which  positively  re- 
fused to  move  a  step  farther,  dismounted 
once  more,  and  was  about  to  pursue  his  jour- 
ney on  foot,  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
disadvantage  under  which  the  high  riding- 


boots  of  the  period  laid  those  who  attempted 
to  walk  with  such  encumbrances,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a  gentle  call  from  the  window. 

Her  counsellor  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  the 
good-nature  and  habitual  veneration  of  the 
dame  for  the  house  of  Peveril,  and  perhaps 
some  fear  for  her  counsellor's  bones,  induced 
her  to  open  the  casement,  and  cry,  but  in  a 
low  and  timid  tone,  "Hist !  hist !  Master  Juli- 
an— be  you  gone?" 

"Not  yet,  dame,"  said  Julian;  "though  it 
seems  my  stay  is  unwelcome." 

"Nay,  but  good  young  master,  it  is  because 
men  counsel  so  differently;  for  here  was  my 
poor  old  Roger  Raine  would  have  thought 
the  chimney  corner  too  cold  for  you;  and 
here  is  Matt  Chamberlain  thinks  the  cold 
courtyard  is  warm  enough." 

"Never  mind  that,  dame,"  said  Julian; 
"do  but  only  tell  me  what  has  happened  at 
Martindale  Castle  ?  I  see  the  beacon  is  ex- 
tinguished." 

Is  it  in  troth  ? — ay,  like  enough — then 
good  sir  Geoffrey  has  gone  to  heaven  with 
my  old  Roger  Raine  !" 

"Sacred  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Peveril; 
"when  was  my  father  taken  ill  ?M 

"Never  as  I  knows  of,"  said  the  dame; 
"but,  about  three  hours  since,  arrived  a 
party  at  the  Castle,  with  buff-coats  and  ban- 
doleers, and  one  of  the  Parliament's  folks, 
like  in  Oliver's  time.  My  old  Roger  Raine 
would  have  shut  the  gates  of  the  inn  against 
them,  but  he  is  in  the  churchyard,  and  Matt 
says  it  is  against  law;  and  so  they  came  in 
and  refreshed  men  and  horses,  and  sent  for 
Master  Bridgenorth,  that  is  at  Moultrassie 
Hall  even  now;  and  so  they  went  up  to  the 
Castle,  and  there  was  a  fray,  it  is  like,  as  the 
old  Knight  was  no  man  to  take  knapping, 
as  poor  Roger  Raine  used  to  say.  Always 
the  officers  had  the  best  on't;  and  reason 
there  is,  since  they  had  the  law  on  their 
side,  as  our  Matthew  says.  But  since  the 
l  pole-star  of  the  Castle  is  out,  as  your  Honor 
says,  why,  doubtless,  the  old  gentleman  is 
dead." 

"Gracious  Heaven? — Dear  dame,  for  love 
or  gold;  let  me  have  a  horse  to  make  for  the 
Castle  r 

"The  Castle?"  said  the  dame;  "the 
Roundheads,  as  my  poor  Roger  called  them, 
will  kill  you  as  they  have  killed  your  father  ! 
Better  creep  into  the  woodhouse,  and  I  will 
send  Bett  with  a  blanket  and  some  supper — 
Or  stay — my  old  Dobbin  stands  in  the  little 
stable  beside  the  hencoop — e'en  take  him, 
and  make  the  best  of  your  way  out  of  the 
country,  for  there  is  no  safety  here  for  you. 
Hear  what  songs  some  of  them  are  singing 
at  the  tap  ! — so  take  Dobbin,  and  do  not  for- 
get to  leave  your  own  horse  instead." 
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Peveril  waited  to  hear  no  farther,  only, 
that  just  as  he  turned  to  go  off  to  the 
stable,  the  compassionate  female  was  heard 
to  exclaim— '0  Lord!  what  will  Matthew 
Chamberlain  say?"  but  instantly  added, 
"  Let  him  say  what  he  will,  1  may  dispose  of 
what's  my  own." 

With  the  haste  of  a  double-fee'd  hostler 
did  Julian  exchange  the  equipments  of  his 
jaded  brute  with  poor  Dobbin,  who  stood 
quietly  tugging  at  his  rackful  of  hay,  with- 
out dreaming  of  the  business  which  was  that 
night  destined  for  him.  Notwithgtanding 
the  darkness  of  the  place,  Julian  succeeded 
marvellous  quickly  in  preparing  for  his 
journey;  and  leaving  his  own  horse  to  find 
its  way  to  Dobbin's  rack  by  instinct,  he 
leaped  upon  his  new  acquisition,  and  spurred 
him  sharply  against  the  hill,  which  rises 
steeply  from  the  village  to  the  Castle.  Dob- 
bin, littled  accustomed  to  such  exertions, 
snorted,  panted,  and  troted  as  briskly  as  he 
could,  until  at  length  he  brought  his  rider 
before  the  entrance  gate  of  his  father's  an- 
cient seat. 

The  moon  was  now  rising,  but  the  portal 
was  hidden  from  its  beams,  being  situated, 
as  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  in  a  deep 
recess  betwixt  two  large  flanking  towers. 
Peveril  dismounted,  turned  his  horse  loose, 
and  advanced  to  the  gate,  which,  contrary  to 
his  expectation,  he  found  open.  He  entered 
the  large  courtyard;  and  could  then  perceive 
that  lights  yet  twinkled  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  building,  although  he  had  not  before 
observed  them,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
outward  walls.  The  main  door,  or  great  hall- 
gate,  as  it  was  called,  was,  since  the  partially 
decayed  state  of  the  family,  seldom  opened, 
save  on  occasions  of  particular  ceremony. 
A  smaller  postern  door  served  the  purpose  of 
ordinary  entrance;  and  to  that  Julian  now 
repaired.  This  also  was  open — a  circum- 
stance which  would  of  itself  have  alarmed 
him  had  he  not  already  had  so  many  causes 
for  apprehension.  His  heart  sank  within  him 
as  he  turned  to  the  left,  through  a  small 
outward  hall,  towards  the  great  parlor, 
which  the  family  usually  occupied  as  a  sit- 
ting apartment;  and  his  alarm  became  still 
greater,  when,  on  a  nearer  approach,  he 
heard  proceeding  from  thence  the  murmur 
of  several  voices.  He  threw  the  door  of  the 
apartment  wide;  and  the  sight  which  was 
thus  displayed  warranted  all  the  evil  bodings 
which  he  had  entertained. 

In  front  of  him  stood  the  old  Knight, 
whose  arms  were  strongly  secured,  over  the 
elbows,  by  a  leathern  belt  drawn  tight  round 
them,  and  made  fast  behind;  two  ruffianly- 
looking  men,  apparently  his  guards,  had 
hold   of  his  doublet.     The  scabbardless 


sword  which  lay  on  the  floor,  and  the  empty 
sheath  which  hung  by  Sir  Geoffrey's  side, 
showed  the  stout  old  Cavalier  had  not  been 
reduced  to  this  state  of  bondage  without  an 
attempt  at  resistance.  Two  or  three  persons, 
having  their  backs  turned  towards  J  id  inn. 
sat  round  a  table,  and  appeared  engaged  in 
writing — the  voices  which  he  had  heard 
were  theirs  as  they  murmured  to  each  other. 
Lady  Peveril — the  emblem  of  death,  so  pallid 
was  her  countenance — stood  at  the  distance 
of  a  yard  or  two  from  her  husband,  upon 
whom  her  eyes  were  fixed  with  an  intense- 
ness  of  gaze,  like  that  of  one  who  looks  her 
last  on  the  object  which  she  loves  the  best. 
She  was  the  first  to  perceive  Julian;  and  she 
exclaimed,  "Merciful  Heaven  ! — my  son  ! — 
the  misery  of  our  house  is  complete." 

"My  son  !"  echoed  Sir  Geoffrey,  starting 
I  from  the  sullen  state  of  dejection,  and  swear- 
ing a  deep  oath — "thou  art  come  in  the 
right  time,  Julian.  Strike  me  one  good 
blow — cleave  me  that  traitorous  thief  from 
the  crown  to  the  brisket  !  and  that  done,  I 
care  not  what  comes  next." 

The  sight  of  his  father's  situation  made 
the  son  forget  the  inequality  of  the  contest 
which  he  was  about  to  provoke. 

"Villains,"  he  said,  "unhand  him  !"  and 
rushing  on  the  guards  with  his  drawn  sword, 
compelled  them  to  let  go  Sir  Geoffrey,  and 
stand  on  their  own  defence. 

Sir  Geoffrey,  thus  far  liberated,  shouted  to 
his  lady.  "Undo  the  belt,  dame,  and  we 
will  have  three  good  blows  for  it  yet — they 
must  fight  well  that  beat  both  father  and  son." 

But  one  of  those  men  who  had  started  up 
from  the  writing-table  when  the  fray  com- 
menced, prevented  Lady  Peveril  from  ren- 
dering her  husband  this  assistance;  while  an- 
other easily  mastered  the  hampered  Knight 
though  not  without  receiving  several  severe 
kicks  from  his  heavy  boots — his  condition 
permitting  him  no  other  mode  of  defence. 
A  third,  who  saw  that  Julian,  3roung,  active, 
and  animated  with  the  fury  of  a  son  wno 
fights  for  his  parents,  was  compelling  the  two 
guards  to  give  ground,  seized  on  his  collar, 
and  attempted  to  master  his.  sword.  Sud- 
denly dropping  that  weapon,  and  snatching 
one  of  his  pistols,  Julian  fired  it  at  the  head 
of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  thus  assailed. 
He  did  not  drop,  but  staggering  back  as  if 
he  had  received  a  severe  blow,  showed  Pev- 
eril, as  he  sunk  into  a  chair,  the  features  of 
old  Bridgenorth,  blackened  with  the  explo- 
sion, which  had  even  set  fire  to  a  part  of  his 
grey  hair.  A  cry  of  astonishment  escaped 
from  Julian;  and  in  the  alarm  and  horror  of 
the  moment,  he  was  easily  secured  and  dis- 
armed by  those  with  whom  he  had  been  at 
first  engaged. 
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"Heed  it  not,  Julian,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey; 
"heed  it  not,  my  brave  boy — that  shot  lias 
balanced  all  aceompts  ! — but  how — what  the 
devil — he  lives  ! — Was  your  pistol  loaded 
with  chaff  ?  or  has  the  foul  fiend  given  him 
proof  against  lead  ?  " 

There  was  some  reason  for  Sir  Geoffrey's 
surprise,  since,  as  he  spoke.  Major  Bridge- 
north  collected  himself — sat  up  in  the  chair 
as  one  who  recovers  from  a  stunning  blow — 
then  rose,  and  wiping  with  his  handkerchief 
the  marks  of  the  explosion  from  his  face,  he 
approached  Julian,  and  said,  in  the  same 
cold  unaltered  tone  in  which  he  usually  ex- 
pressed himself,  "  Young  man,  you  have  rea- 
son to  bless  God,  who  has  this  day  saved  you 
from  the  commission  of  a  great  crime." 

"  Bless  the  devil,  ye  crop-eared  knave  ! " 
exclaimed  Sir  Geoffrey;  "for  nothing  less 
than  the  father  of  all  fanatics  saved  your 
brains  from  being  blown  about  like  the  rins- 
ings of  Beelzebub's  porridge- pot." 

"Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  Major  Bridgenorth, 
"  I  have  already  told  you,  that  with  you  I 
will  hold  no  argument;  for  to  you  I  am  not 
accountable  for  any  of  my  actions." 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  the  lady,  mak- 
ing a  strong  effort  to  speak,  and  to  speak 
with  calmness,  "whatever  revenge  your 
Christian  state  of  conscience  may  permit 
you  to  take  on  my  husband — I — I,  who  have 
some  right  to  experience  compassion  at  your 
hand,  for  most  sincerely  did  I  compassionate 
you  when  the  hand  of  Heaven  was  heavy  on 
you — I  implore  you  not  to  involve  my  son  in 
our  common  ruin! — Let  the  destruction  of 
the  father  and  mother,  with  the  ruin  of  our 
ancient  house,  satisfy  your  resentment  for 
any  wrong  which  you  have  ever  received  at 
my  husband's  hand." 

"Hold  your  peace,  housewife,"  said  the 
Knight,  "you  speak  like  a  fool,  and  meddle 
with  what  concerns  you  not. — Wrong  at  mif 
hand  ?  The  cowardly  knave  has  ever  had  but 
even  too  much  right.  Had  I  cudgelled  the 
cur  soundly  when  he  first  bayed  at  me,  the 
cowardly  mongrel  had  been  now  crouching 
at  my  feet,  instead  of  flying  at  my  throat. 
But  if  I  get  through  this  action,  as  I  have 
got  through  worse  weather,  I  wdl  pay  off 
old  scores,  as  far  as  tough  crab-tree  and  cold 
iron  will  bear  me  out." 

"Sir  Geoffrey."  replied  Bridgenorth,  "if 
the  birth  you  boast  of  has  made  you  blind  to 
better  principles,  it  might  have  at  least 
taught  you  civility.  What  do  you  complain 
of?  I  am  a  magistrate:  and  I  execute  a 
warrant,  addressed  to  me  by  the  first  author- 
ity in  the  state.  I  am  a  creditor  also  of 
yours;  and  law  arms  me  with  powers  to  re- 
cover my  own  property  from  the  hands  of  an 
improvident  debtor." 


"You  a  magistrate!"  said  the  Knight; 
"much  such  a  magistrate  as  .Noll  was  a 
monarch.  Your  heart  is  up,  I  warrant, 
because  you  have  the  King's  pardon;  and 
are  replaced  on  the  bench,  forsooth,  to 
persecute  the  poor  Papist.  There  was  never 
turmoil  in  the  state,  but  knaves  had  their 
vantage  by  it— never  pot  boiled,  but  the 
scum  was  cast  uppermost." 

"For  God's  sake,  my  dearest  husband," 
said  Lady  Peveril,  "cease  this  wild  talk!  It 
can  but  incense  Master  Bridgenorth,  who 
might  otherwise  consider,  that  in  common 

charity"  

"Incense  him!"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  impa- 
tiently interrupting  her;  "  God's-death,  mad- 
am, you  will  drive  me  mad!  Have  you 
lived  so  long  in  this  world,  and  yet  expect 
consideration  and  charity  from  an  old  starved 
wolf  like  that?  And  if  he  had  it,  do  you 
think  that  I,  or  you,  madam,  as  my  wife, 
are  subjects  for  his  charity? — Julian,  my 
poor  fellow.  I  am  sorry  thou  hast  come  so 
unluckily,  since  thy  petronel  was  not  better 
loaded — but  thy  credit  is  lost  for  ever  as  a 
marksman." 

This  angry  colloquy  passed  so  rapidly  on 
all  sides,  that  Julian,  scarce  recovered  from 
the  extremity  of  astonishment  with  which 
he  was  overwhelmed  at  finding  himself  sud- 
denly plunged  into  a  situation  of  such  ex- 
tremity, had  no  time  to  consider  in  what 
way  he  could  most  effectually  act  for  the 
succor  of  his  parents.  To  speak  Bridge- 
north  fair,  seemed  the  more  prudent  course; 
but  to  this  his  pride  could  hardly  stoop;  yet 
he  forced  himself  to  say,  with  as  much  calm- 
ness as  he  could  assume,  "Master  Bridge- 
north,  since  you  act  as  a  magistrate,  I  desire 
to  be  treated  according  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; and  demand  to  know  of  what  we  are 
accused,  and  by  whose  authority  we  are 
arrested  ?  " 

"Here  is  another  howlet  for  ye!"  exclaimed 
the  impetuous  old  Knight;  "his  mother 
speaks  to  a  Puritan  of  charity;  and  thou 
must  talk  of  law  to  a  roundheaded  rebel, 
with  a  wannion  to  you!  What  warrant  hath 
he,  think  ve,  beyond  the  Parliament's  or  the 
devil's?"  " 

"Who  speaks  of  the  Parliament?"  said  a 
person  entering,  whom  Peveril  recognised  as 
the  official  person  whom  he  had  before  seen 
at  the  horse-dealer's,  and  who  now  bustled 
in  with  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  plenary 
authority.—"  Who  talks  of  the  Parliament  ?  " 
1  he  exclaimed.    "  I  promise  you,  enough  has 
j  been  found  in  this  house  to  convict  twenty 
i  plotters — Here  be  arms,  and  that  good  store, 
j  Iking  them  in,  Captain." 

"The  very  same."  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
approaching, "  which  I  mention  in  my  printed 
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NtkWrative  of  Information,  lodged  before  the 
Honorable  House  of  Commons;  they  were 
commissioned  from  old  Vander  Huys  of 
Rotterdam,  i>v  orders  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, for  the  service  of  the  Jesuits." 

"Now,  by  this  light,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey, 
"they  are  the  pikes,  musketoons,  and  pistols, 
that  have  been  hidden  ill  the  garret  ever 
since  Naseby  fight!" 

"And  here,"  said  the  Captain's  yoke-fel- 
low. Everett,  "are  proper  priest's  trappings 
— antiphoners,  and  missals,  and  copes,  I 
warrant  you — ay,  and  proper  pictures,  too, 
for  Papists  to  mutter  and  bow  over." 

"Now  plague  on  thy  snuffling  whine," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey;  "here  is  a  rascal  will  swear 
my  grandmother's  old  farthingale  to  be 
priest's  vestments,  and  the  story  book  of 
Owlehspiegel,*  a  Popish  missal!" 

"But  hows  this,  Master  Bridgenorth ? " 
said  Topham,  addressing  the  magistrate; 
"your  honor  has  been  as  busy  as  we  have; 
and  you  have  caught  another  knave  while 
we  recovered  these  toys." 

"I  think,  sir,"  said  Julian,  "if  you  look 
into  your  warrant,  which,  if  I  mistake  not, 
names  the  persons  whom  you  are  directed  to 
arrest,  you  will  find  you  have  no  title  to  ap- 
prehend me." 

"Sir,"  said  the  officer,  puffing  with  im- 
portance, "I  do  not  know  who  you  are;  but 
I  would  you  were  the  be,st  man  in  England, 
that  I  might  teach  you  the  respect  due  to 
the  warrant  of  the  House.  Sir,  there  steps 
not  the  man  within  the  British  seas,  but  I 
will  arrest  him  on  authority  of  this  bit  of 
parchment  ;  and  I  do  arrest  you  accordingly. 
— What  do  you  accuse  him  of,  gentlemen  ?" 

Dangerfield  swaggered  forward,  and  peep- 
ing under  Julian's  hat,  "Stop  my  vital 
breath,"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  have  seen  you 
before,  my  friend,  an  I  could  but  think 
where;  but  my  memory  is  not  worth  a  bean, 
since  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  it  so  much 
of  late,  in  the  behalf  of  the  poor  state.  But 
I  do  know  the  feilow;  and  I  have  seen  him 
amongst  the  Papists — I'll  take  that  on  my 
assured  damnation." 

"Why,  Captain  Dangerfield,"  said  the 
Captain's  smoother,  but  more  dangerous  as- 
sociate,— "verily,  it  is  the  same  youth  whom 
we  saw  at  the  horse-merchant's  yesterdav; 
and  we  had  matter  against  him  then,  only 
Master  Topham  did  not  desire  us  to  bring  it 
out," 

"  Ye  may  bring  out  what  ye  will  against 
him  now,"  said  Topham.  "for  he  hath  blas- 
phemed the  warrant  of  the  House.  I  think 
ye  said  ye  saw  him  somewhere." 

"Ay,  verily,"  said  Everett,  "I  have  seen 

*  [The  Adventures  of  Ulenspiegel,  a  Flemish  romance, 
printed  about  14S3.] 


him  amongst  the  seminary  pupils  at  Saint 
Omcr's — he  was  who  but  he  with  the  regents 
there." 

"Nay,  Master  Everett,  collect  yourself," 
said  Topham;  "for,  as  I  think,  you  said 
you  saw  him  at  a  consult  of  the  Jesuits  in 
London." 

"It  was  I  said  so,  Master  Topham,"  said 
the  undaunted  Dangerfield;  "and  mine  is 
the  tongue  that  will  swear  it." 

"(Jood  Master  Topham,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
"you  may  suspend  farther  inquiry  at  pres- 
ent, as  it  doth  but  fatigue  and  perplex  the 
memory  of  the  King's  witnesses." 

"You  are  wrong,  Master  Bridgenorth — 
clearly  wrong.  It  doth  but  keep  them  in 
wind — only  breathes  them  like  greyhounds 
before  a  coursing  match." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Bridgenorth,  with  his 
usual  indifference  of  manner;  "but  at  pres- 
ent this  youth  must  stand  committed  upon 
a  warrant,  which  I  will  presently  sign,  of 
having  assaulted  me  while  in  discharge  of 
my  duty  as  a  magistrate,  for  the  rescue  of  a 
person  legally  attached.  Did  you  not  hear 
the  report  of  a  pistol  ?  " 

"I  will  swear  to  it,"  said  Everett. 

"And  I,"  said  Dangerfield.  "While  we 
were  making  search  in  the  cellar,  I  heard 
something  very  like  a  pistol-shot;  but  I  con- 
ceived it  to  be  the  drawing  of  a  long-corked 
bottle  of  sack,  to  see  whether  there  were  any 
Popish  relics  in  the  inside  on't." 

'  A  pistol-shot!"  exclaimed  Topham ;  "  here 
might  have  been  a  second  Sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrey's  matter. — Oh,  thou  real  spawn  of 
the  red  old  dragon!  for  he  too  would  have 
resisted  the  House's  warrant,  had  we  not 
taken  him  something  at  unawares. — Master 
Bridgenorth,  you  are  a  judicious  magistrate, 
and  a  worthy  servant  of  the  state — I  would 
we  had  many  such  sound  Protestant  justices. 
Shall  I  have  this  young  fellow  awayr  with  his 
parents — what  think  you? — or  will  you  keep 
him  for  re-examination  ?  " 

"  Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Lady  Peveril, 
in  spite  of  her  husband's  efforts  to  inter- 
rupt her,  "for  God's  sake,  if  ever  you  knew 
what  it  was  to  love  one  of  the  many  chil- 
dren you  have  lost,  or  her  who  is  now  left  to 
you,  do  not  pursue  your  vengeance  to  the 
blood  of  my  poor  boy!  1  will  forgive  you  all 
the  rest — all  the  distress  you  have  wrought 
— all  the  yet  greater  misery  with  which  you 
threaten  us;  but  do  not  be  extreme  with  one 
who  never  can  have  offended  you!  Believe, 
that  if  your  ears  are  shut  against  the  cry  of 
a  despairing  mother,  those  which  are  open 
to  the  complaint  of  all  who  sorrow,  will 
hear  my  petition  and  your  answer!" 

The  agony  of  mind  and  of  voice  with 
which  Lady  Peveril  uttered  these  words, 
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seemed  to  thrill  through  all  present,  though 
most  of  them  were  but  too  much  inured  to 
such  scenes.  Every  one  was  silent,  when, 
ceasing  to  speak,  she  fixed  on  Bridgenorth 
her  eyes,  glistening  with  tears,  with  the  eager 
anxiety  of  one  whose  life  or  death  seemed  to 
depend  upon  the  answer  to  be  returned. 
Even  Bridgenorth's  inflexibility  seemed  to 
be  shaken ;  and  his  voice  was  tremulous,  as 
he  answered,  "Madam,  I  would  to  God  I 
had  the  present  means  of  relieving  your 
great  distress,  otherwise  than  by  recommend- 
ing to  you  a  reliance  upon  Providence;  and 
that  you  take  heed  to  your  spirit,  that  it 
murmur  not  under  this  crook  in  your  lot. 
For  me,  I  am  but  as  a  rod  in  the  hand  of 
the  strong  man,  which  smites  not  of  itself, 
but  because  it  is  wielded  by  the  arm  of  him 
who  holds  the  same." 

"Even  as  I  and  my  black  rod  are  guided 
by  the  Commons  of  England,"  said  Master 
Topham,  who  seemed  marvellously  pleased 
with  the  illustration. 

Julian  now  thought  it  time  to  say  some- 
thing in  his  own  behalf;  and  he  endeavored 
to  temper  it  with  as  much  composure  as  it 
was  possible  for  him  to  assume.  "  Master 
Bridgenorth,"  he  said,  "I  neither  dispute 
your  authority,  nor  this  gentleman's  war- 
rant"  

"  You  do  not  ?  "  said  Topham.  "  Oh,  ho, 
master  youngster,  I  thought  we  should  bring 
you  to  your  senses  presently!" 

"Then,  if  you  so  will  it,  Master  Topham," 
said  Bridgenorth,  "thus  it  shall  be.  You 
shall  set  out  with  early  day,  taking  with  you, 
towards  London,  the  persons  of  Sir  Geoffrey 
and  Lady  Peveril;  and  that  they  may  travel 
according  to  their  quality,  you  will  allow 
them  their  coach,  sufficiently  guarded." 

"I  will  travel  with  them  myself,"  said 
Topham;  "for  these  rough  Derbyshire  roads 
are  no  easy  riding;  aud  my  very  eyes  are 
weary  with  looking  on  these  bleak  hills.  In 
the  coach  I  can  sleep  as  sound  as  if  I  were 
in  the  House,  and  Master  Bodderbrains  on 
his  legs." 

"  It  will  become  you  so  to  take  your  ease, 
Master  Topham,"  answered  Bridgenorth. 
"For  this  youth,  I  will  take  him  under  my 
charge,  and  bring  him  up  myself." 

"1  may  not  be  answerable  for  that,  worthy 
Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Topham,  "since 
he  comes  within  the  warrant  of  the  House." 

"Nay,  but,"  said  Bridgenorth.  "he  is  only 
under  custody  for  an  assault,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rescue;  and  I  counsel  you  against 
meddling  with  him,  unless  you  have  stronger 
guard.  Sir  Geoffrey  is  now  old  and  broken, 
but  this  young  fellow  is  in  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  and  hath  at  his  beck  all  the  de- 
bauched young  Cavaliers  of  the  neighbor- 


hood— You  will  scarce  cross  the  country 
without  a  rescue." 

Topham  eyed  J ulian  wistf ully,  as  a  spider 
may  be  supposed  to  look  upon  a  stray  wasp 
which  has  got  into  his  web,  and  which  he 
longs  to  secure,  though  he  fears  the  conse- 
quences of  attempting  him. 

Julian  himself  replied,  "I  know  not  if 
this  separation  be  well  or  ill  meant  on  your 
part,  Master  Bridgenorth;  but  on  mine,  lam 
only  desirous  to  share  the  fate  of  my  par- 
ents; and  therefore  I  will  give  my  word  of 
honor  to  attempt  neither  rescue  nor  escape, 
on  condition  you  do  not  separate  me  from 
them." 

"Do  not  say  so,  Julian,"  said  his  mother; 
"abide  with  Master  Bridgenorth — my  mind 
tells  me  he  cannot  mean  so  ill  by  us  as  his 
rough  conduct  would  now  lead  us  to  infer." 

"And  1,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "know,  that 
between  the  doors  of  my  father's  house  and 
the  gates  of  hell,  there  steps  not  such  a  vd- 
lain  on  the  ground!  And  if  I  wish  my 
hands  ever  to  be  unbound  again,  it  is  be- 
cause I  hope  for  one  downright  blow  at  a 
grey  head,  that  has  hatched  more  treason 
than  the  whole  Long  Parliament." 

"Away  with  thee,"  said  the  zealous  officer; 
"is  Parliament  a  word  for  so  foul  a  mouth 
as  thine? — Gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning 
to  Everett  and  Dangerfield,  "you  will  bear 
witness  to  this." 

"To  his  having  reviled  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— by  G — d,  that  1  will !  "  said  Danger- 
field;  "I  will  take  it  on  my  damnation." 

"And  verily,"  said  Everett,  "as  he  spoke 
of  Parliament  generally,  he  hath  contemned 
the  House  of  Lords  also." 

"Why,  ye  poor  insignificant  wretches," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "whose  very  life  is  a  lie — 
and  whose  bread  is  perjury — would  you  per- 
vert my  innocent  words  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  quitted  my  lips?  I  tell  you  the 
country  is  well  weary  of  you;  and  should 
Englishmen  come  to  their  senses,  the  jail, 
the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  and  the  gib- 
bet, will  be  too  good  preferment  for  such 
base  blood-suckers. — And  now,  Master 
Bridgenorth,  you  and  they  may  do  your 
worst;  for  I  will  not  open  my  mouth  to  utter 
a  single  word  while  I  am  in  the  company  of 
such  knaves." 

"  Perhaps,  Sir  Geoffrey,"  answered  Bridge- 
north,  you  would  better  have  consulted  your 
own  safety  in  adopting  that  resolution  a  little 
sooner — the  tongue  is  a  little  member,  but 
it  causes  much  strife. — You,  Master  Julian, 
will  please  to  follow  me,  and  without  remon- 
strance or  resistance;  for  you  must  be  aware 
that  I  have  the  means  of  compelling." 

Julian  was,  indeed,  but  too  sensible,  that 
he  had  no  other  course  but  that  of  submis- 
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sion  to  superior  force;  but  ere  ho  Left  the 
appartment,  lie  kneeled  clown  to  receive  his 
father's  blessing,  which  the  old  man  be- 
stowed not  without  a  tear  in  his  eye,  and  in 
the  emphatic  words,  "God  bless  thee,  my 
boy;  and  keep  thee  good  and  true  to  Church 
and  King,  whatever  wind  shall  bring  foul 
weather!" 

His  mother  was  only  able  to  pass  her 
hand  over  his  head,  and  to  implore  him,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  not  to  be  rash  or  violent 
in  any  attempt  to  render  them  assistance. 
"We  are  innocent,"  she  said,  "my  son — we 
are  innocent — and  we  are  in  Clod's  hands. 
Be  the  thought  our  best  comfort  and  pro- 
tection." 

Bridgenorth  now  signed  to  Julian  to  fol- 
low him.  which  he  did,  accompanied,  or 
rather  conducted,  by  the  two  guards  who 
had  first  disarmed  him.  \Yhen  they  had 
passed  from  the  apartment,  and  were  at  the 
door  of  the  out  ward  hall,  Bridgenorth  asked 
•Julian  whether  he  should  consider  him  as 
under  parole;  in  which  case,  he  said,  he 
would  dispense  with  all  other  security  but 
his  own  promise. 

Peveril,  who  could  not  help  hoping  some- 
what from  the  favorable  and  unresentful 
manner  in  which  he  was  treated  by  one 
whose  life  he  had  so  recently  attempted,  re- 
plied without  hesitation,  that  he  would  give 
Ins  parole  for  twenty-four  hours,  neither  to 
attempt  to  escape  by  force  nor  by  flight. 

"It  is  wisely  said,"  replied  Bridgenorth; 
"for  though  you  might  cause  bloodshed,  be 
assured  that  }'our  utmost  efforts  could  do  no 
service  to  your  parents.- — Horses  there — 
horses  to  the  courtyard!  " 

The  trampling  of  horses  was  soon  heard ; 
and  in  obedience  to  Bridgenorth's  signal,  and 
in  compliance  with  his  promise,  Julian 
mounted  one  which  was  presented  to  him, 
and  prepared  to  leave  the  house  of  his 
fathers,  in  which  his  parents  were  now 
prisoners,  and  to  go,  he  knew  not  whither, 
under  the  custody  of  one  known  to  be  the 
ancient  enemy  of  his  family.  He  was  rather 
surprised  at  observing  that  Bridgenorth  and 
he  were  about  to  travel  without  any  other 
attendants. 

When  they  were  mounted,  and  as  they 
rode  slowly  towards  the  outer  gate  of  the 
courtyard,  Bridgenorth  said  to  him,  "It  is 
not  every  one  who  would  thus  unreservedly 
commit  his  safety,  by  travelling  at  night, 
and  unaided,  with  the  hot-brained  youth 
who  so  lately  attempted  his  life." 

"Master  Bridgenorth,"  said  Julian,  "I 
might  tell  you  truly,  that  I  knew  you  not  at 
the  time  when  I  directed  my  weapon  against 
you:  but  I  must  also  add.  that  the  cause  in 
which  I  used  it,  might  have  rendered  me, 


even  had  I  known  you,  a  slight  respecter  of 
your  person.  At  present,  1  do  know  you; 
and  have  neither  malice  against  your  person, 
nor  the  liberty  of  a  parent  to  light  for.  Be- 
sides, you  have  my  word;  and  when  was  a 
Peveril  known  to  break  it  ? " 

"Ay,"  replied  his  companion,  "a  Peveril 
— a  Peveril  of  the  Peak  ! — a  name  which  lias 
long  sounded  like  a  war-trumpet  in  the  land ; 
but  which  has  now  perhaps  sounded  its  last 
loud  note.  Look  back,  young  man,  on  the 
darksome  turrets  of  your  lather's  house, 
which  uplift  themselves  as  proudly  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  as  their  owners  raised  them- 
selves above  the  sons  of  their  people.  Think 
upon  your  father,  a  captive — yourself  in 
some  sort  a  fugitive — your  light  quenched — 
your  glory  abased — your  estate  wrecked  and 
impoverished.  Think  that  Providence  has 
subjected  the  destinies  of  the  race  of  Peveril 
to  one,  whom,  in  their  aristocratic  pride, 
they  held  as  a  plebeian  upstart.  Think  of 
this;  and  when  you  again  boast  of  your  an- 
cestry, remember,  that  he  who  raisetb  the 
lowly  can  also  abase  the  high  in  heart. " 

Julian  did  indeed  gaze  for  an  instant,  with 
a  swelling  heart,  upon  the  dimly-seen  tur- 
rets of  his  paternal  mansion,  on  which 
poured  the  moonlight,  mixed  with  long 
shadows  of  the  towers  and  trees.  But  while 
he  sadly  acknowledged  the  truth  of  Bridge- 
north's  observation,  he  felt  indignant  at  his 
ill-timed  triumph.  "If  fortune  had  fol- 
lowed worth,"  he  said,  "the  Castle  of  Mar- 
tindale,  and  the  name  of  Peveril,  had  af- 
forded no  room  for  their  enemy's  vainglori- 
ous boast.  But  those  who  have  stood  high 
on  Fortune's  wheel,  must  abide  by  the  con- 
sequence of  its  revolutions.  This  much  I 
will  at  least  say  for  my  father's  house,  that 
it  has  not  stood  unhonored;  nor  will  it  fall 
— if  it  is  to  fall — unlamented.  Forbear, 
then,  if  you  are  indeed  the  Christian  you 
call  yourself,  to  exult  in  the  misfortunes  of 
others,  or  to  confide  in  your  own  prosperity. 
If  the  light  of  our  house  be  now  quenched, 
God  can  rekindle  it  in  his  own  good  time." 

Peveril  broke  off  in  extreme  surprise;  for 
as  he  spake  the  last  words,  the  bright  red 
beams  of  the  family  beacon  began  again  to 
glimmer  from  its  wonted  watch-tower,  check- 
ering the  pale  moonbeam  with  a  ruddier 
glow.  Bridgenorth  also  gazed  on  this  unex- 
pected illumination  with  surprise,  and  not, 
as  it  seemed,  without  disquietude.  "  Young 
man,"  he  resumed,  "it  can  scarcely  be  but 
that  Heaven  intends  to  work  great  things 
by  your  hand,  so  singularly  has  that  augury 
followed  on  your  words." 

So  saying,  he  put  his  horse  once  more  in 
motion;  and  looking  back,  from  time  to 
time,  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  the  beacon 
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of  the  Castle  was  actually  rekindled,  lie  led 
the  way  through  the  well-known  paths  and 
alleys,  to  his  own  house  of  Moultrassie,  fol- 
lowed by  Peveril,  who,  although  sensible 
that  the  light  might  be  altogether  acciden- 
tal, could  not  but  receive  as  a  good  omen  an 
event  so  intimately  connected  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  usages  of  his  family. 

They  alighted  at  the  hall-door,  which  was 
hastily  opened  by  a  female;  and  while  the 
deep  tone  of  Bridgenorth  called  on  the 
groom  to  take  their  horses,  the  well-known 
voice  of  his  daughter  Alice  was  heard  to  ex- 
claim in  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  had  re- 
stored her  father  in  safety.  , 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

We  meet,  as  men  gee  phantoms  in  a  dream. 
Which  glide,  and  sigh,  and  sign,  and'move  their  lips, 
But  make  no  sound;  or,  if  they  utter  voice, 
'Tie  but  a  low  and  undistinguished  moaning, 
Which  has  nor  word  nor  sense  of  utter'd  sound. 

The  Chieftain. 

We  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, that  a  female  form  appeared  at  J"he  door 
of  Moultrassie  Hall;  and  that  the  well- 
known  accents  of  Alice  Bridgenorth  were 
heard  to  hail  the  return  of  her  father,  from 
what  she  naturally  dreaded  as  a  perilous 
visit  to  the  Castle  of  Martindale. 

Julian,  who  followed  his  conductor  with 
a  throbbing  heart  into  the  lighted  hall,  was 
therefore  prepared  to  see  her  whom  he  best 
loved  with  her  arms  thrown  around  her 
father.  The  instant  she  had  quitted  his  pa- 
ternal embrace,  she  was  aware  of  the  unex- 
pected guest  who  had  returned  in  his  com- 
pany. A  deep  blush,  rapidly  succeeded  by  a 
deadly  paleness,  and  again  by  a  slighter  suf- 
fusion, showed  plainly  to  her  lover  that  his 
sudden  appearance  was  anything  but  indif- 
ferent to  her.  He  bowed  profoundly — a 
courtesy  which  she  returned  with  equal  for- 
mality, but  did  not  venture  to  approach 
more  nearly,  feeling  at  once  the  delicacy  of 
his  own  situation  and  of  hers. 

Major  Bridgenorth  turned  his  cold,  fixed, 
grey,  melancholy  glance,  first  on  the  one  of 
them  and  then  on  the  other.  "Some,"  he 
said,  gravely,  "would,  in  my  case,  have 
avoided  this  meeting;  but  I  have  confidence 
in  you  both,  although  you  are  young,  and 
beset  with  the  snares  incidental  to  your  age. 
There  are  those  within  who  should  not  know 
that  ye  have  been  acquainted.  Wherefore, 
be  wise,  and  be  as  strangers  to  each  other." 

Julian  and  Alice  exchanged  glances  as  her 
father  turned  from  them,  and  lifting  a  lamp 
which  stood  in  the  entrance-hall,  led  the 
way  to  the  interior  apartment.    There  was 


little  of  consolation  in  this  exchange  of  looks; 
for  the  sadness  of  Alice's  glance  was  mingled 
with  fear,  and  that  of  Julian  clouded  by  an 
anxious  sense  of  doubt.  The  look  also  was 
but  momentary;  for  Alice,  springing  to  her 
father,  took  the  light  out  of  his  hand,  and, 
stepping  before  him,  acted  as  the  usher  of 
both  into  the  large  oaken  parlor,  which  has 
been  already  mentioned  as  the  apartment  in 
which  Bridgenorth  had  spent  the  hours  of 
dejection  which  followed  the  death  of  his 
consort  and  family.  It  was  now  lighted  up 
as  for  the  reception  of  company;  and  five  or 
six  persons  sat  in  it,  in  the  plain,  black,  stiff 
dress,  which  was  affected  by  the  formal  Puri- 
tans of  the  time,  in  evidence  of  their  con- 
tempt of  the  manners  of  the  luxurious  Court 
of  Charles  the  Second;  amongst  whom,  ex- 
cess of  extravagance  in  apparel,  like  excess 
of  every  other  kind,  was  highly  fashionable. 

Julian  at  first  glanced  his  eyes  but  slightly 
along  the  range  of  grave  and  severe  faces 
which  composed  this  society — men,  sincere, 
perhaps,  in  their  pretensions  to  a  superior 
purity  of  conduct  and  morals,  but  in  whom 
that  high  praise  was  somewhat  chastened  by 
an/affected  austerity  in  dress  and  manners, 
aimed  to  those  Pharisees  of  old,  who  made 
bipad  their  phylacteries,  and  would  be  seen 
off  man  to  fast,  and  to  discharge  with  rigid 
punctuality  the  observances  of  the  law.  Their 
dress  was  almost  uniformly  a  black  cloak  and 
doublet,  cut  straight  and  close,  and  undecorat- 
( d  with  lace  or  embroidery  of  any  kind,  black 
]  Flemish  breeches  and  hose,  square-toed 
s  hoes,  with  large  roses  made  of  serge  ribbon. 
Two  or  three  had  large  loose  boots  of  calf- 
jeather,  and  almost  every  one  was  begirt 
vith  a  long  rapier,  which  was  suspended  by 
eathern  thongs  to  a  plain  belt  of  buff,  or  of 
plack  leather.  One  or  two  of  the  elder 
guests,  whose  hair  had  heen  thinned  by  time, 
had  their  heads  covered  with  a  skull-cap  of 
black  silk  or  velvet,  which,  being  drawn 
down  betwixt  the  ears  and  the  skull,  and 
permitting  no  hair  to  escape,  occasioned  the 
former  to  project  in  the  ungraceful  manner, 
which  may  be  remarked  in  old  pictures, 
and  which  procured  for  the  Puritans  the 
term  of  "prickeared  Roundheads,"  so  uncer- 
emoniously applied  to  them  by  their  contem- 
poraries. 

These  worthies  were  ranged  against  the 
wall,  each  in  his  ancient  high-backed,  long- 
legged  chair;  neither  looking  towards,  nor 
apparently  discoursing  with,  each  other;  but 
plunged  in  their  own  reflections  or  awaiting, 
like  an  assembly  of  Quakers,  the  quickening 
power  of  divine  inspiration. 

Major  Bridgenorth  glided  along  this  for- 
mal society  with  noiseless  step,  and  a  com- 
posed severity  of  manner,  resembling  their 
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own.  Ho  Rinsed  before  eacli  in  succession , 
and  apparently  communicated,  as  he  passed, 
the  transactions  of  the  evening,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  heir  of  Mart  in- 
dale  Cast  lc  was  now  a  guest  at  Moultrassic 
Hall.  Each  seemed  to  stir  at  his  brief  de- 
tail, like  a  range  of  statues  in  an  enchanted 
hall,  stalling  into  something  like  life,  as  a 
talisman  is  applied  to  them  successively. 
Most  of  them,  as  they  heard  the  narrative  of 
their  host,  cast  upon  Juliana  look  of  curios- 
ity, blended  with  haughty  scorn  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  spiritual  superiority;  though, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  milder  influences 
of  compassion  were  sufficiently  visible. — Pev- 
eril  would  have  undergone  this  gauntlet  of 
eyes  with  more  impatience,  had  not  his  own 
been  for  the  time  engaged  in  following  the 
motions  of  Alice,  who  glided  through  the 
apartment;  and  only  speak ing  very  briefly, 
and  in  whispers,  to  one  or  two  of  the  com- 
pany who  addressed  her,  took  her  place  be- 
side a  treble-hooded  old  lady,  the  only  fe- 
male of  the  party,  and  addressed  herself  to 
her  in  such  earnest  conversation,  as  might 
dispense  with  her  raising  her  head,  or  look- 
ing at  any  others  in  the  company. 

Her  father  put  a  question,  to  which  she 
was  obliged  to  return  an  answer — "Where 
was  Mistress  Debbitch  ?  " 

"She  had  gone  out,"  Alice  replied,  "early 
after  sunset,  to  visit  some  old  acquaintances 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  was  not  yet 
returned." 

Major  Bridgenorth  made  a  gesture  indica- 
tive of  displeasure;  and,  not  content  with 
that,  expressed  his  determined  resolution 
that  Dame  Deborah  should  no  longer  re- 
main a  member  of  his  family.  "  I  will  have 
those,"  he  said  aloud,  and  without  regarding 
the  presence  of  his  guests,  "and  those  only, 
around  me,  who  know  to  keep  within  the 
sober  and  modest  bounds  of  a  Christian 
family.  Who  pretends  to  more  freedom, 
must  go  out  from  among  us,  as  not  being  of 
us." 

A  deep  and  emphatic  humming  noise, 
which  was  at  that  time  the  mode  in  which 
the  Puritans  signified  their  applause,  as  well 
of  the  doctrines  expressed  by  a  favorite  di- 
vine in  the  pulpit,  as  of  those  delivered  in 
private  society,  ratified  the  approbation  of 
the  assessors,  and  seemed  to  secure  the  dis- 
mission of  the  unfortunate  governante,  who 
stood  thus  detected  of  having  strayed  out  of 
bounds.  Even  Peveril,  although  he  had 
reaped  considerable  advantages,  in  his  early 
acquaintance  with  Alice,  from  the  mercenary 
and  gossiping  disposition  of  her  governess, 
could  not  hear  of  her  dismissal  without  ap- 
probation, so  much  was  he  desirous,  that,  in 
the  hour  of  difficulty,  which  might  soon  ap- 


proach, Alice  might  have  the  benefit  of 
countenance  and  advice  from  one  of  her  own 
sex,  of  better  manners,  and  less  suspicions 
probity,  than  Mistress  Debbitch. 

Almost,  immediately  after  this  communi- 
cation had  taken  place,  a  servant  in  mourn- 
ing showed  his  thin,  pinched,  and  wrinkled 
visage  in  the  apartment,  announcing,  with  a 
voice  more  like  a  passing  bell  than  the  herald 
of  a  banquet,  that  refreshments  were  pro- 
vided in  an  adjoining  apartment.  Gravely 
leading  the  way,  with  his  daughter  on  one 
side,  and  the  Puritanical  female  whom  we 
have  distinguished  on  the  other,  Bridge- 
north  himself  ushered  his  company,  who 
followed,  with  little  attention  to  order  or 
ceremony,  into  the  eating-room,  where  a 
substantial  supper  was  provided. 

In  this  manner,  Peveril,  although  en- 
titled according  to  ordinary  ceremonial  to 
some  degree  of  precedence — a  matter  at  that 
time  considered  of  much  importance,  al- 
though now  little  regarded — was  left  among 
the  last  of  those  who  quitted  the  parlor;  and 
might  indeed  have  brought  up  the  rear  of 
all,  had  not  one  of  the  company,  who  was 
himself  late  in  the  retreat,  bowed  and  re- 
signed to  Julian  the  rank  in  the  company 
which  had  been  usurped  by  others. 

This  act  of  politeness  naturally  induced 
Julian  to  examine  the  features  of  the  person 
who  had  offered  him  this  civility;  and  he 
started  to  observe,  under  the  pinched  velvet 
cap,  and  above  the  short  band-strings,  the 
countenance  of  Glanlesse,  as  he  called  himself 
— his  companion  on  the  preceding  evening. 
He  looked  again  and  again,  especially  when 
all  were  placed  at  the  supper  board,  and 
when,  consequently,  he  had  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  this  person  fixedly, 
without  any  breach  of  good  manners.  At 
first  he  wavered  in  his  belief,  and  was  mueh 
inclined  to  doubt  the  reality  of  his  recollec- 
tion; for  the  difference  of  dress  was  such  as 
to  effect  a  considerable  change  of  appear- 
ance; and  the  countenance  itself,  far  from 
exhibiting  anything  marked  or  memorable, 
was  one  of  those  ordinary  visages  Avhich  we 
see  almost  without  remarking  them,  and 
which  leave  our  memory  so  soon  as  the  ob- 
ject is  withdrawn  from  our  eyes.  But  the 
impression  upon  his  mind  returned,  and  be- 
came stronger,  until  it  induced  him  to  watch 
with  peculiar  attention  the  manners  of  the 
individual  who  had  thus  attracted  his  notice. 

During  the  time  of  a  very  prolonged  grace 
before  meat,  which  was  delivered  by  one  of 
the  company — who,  from  his  Geneva  baud 
and  serge  doublet,  presided,  as  Julian  sup- 
posed, over  some  dissenting  congregation — 
he  noticed  that  this  man  kept  the  same  de- 
mure and  severe  cast  of  countenance  usually 
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affected  by  the  Puritans,  and  which  rather 
caricatured  the  reverence  unquestionably  due 
upon  such  occasions.  His  eyes  were  turned 
upward,  and  his  huge  penthouse  hat,  with  a 
high  crown  and  broad  brim,  held  in  both 
hands  before  him,  rose  and  fell  with  the 
cadences  of  the  speaker's  voice;  thus  mark- 
ing time,  as  it  were,  to  the  periods  of  the 
benediction.  Yet  when  the  slight  bustle 
took  place  which  attends  the  adjusting  of 
chairs,  etc.,  as  men  sit  down  to  table, 
Julian's  eye  encountered  that  of  the  stranger; 
and  as  their  looks  met,  there  glanced  from 
those  of  the  latter  an  expression  of  satirical 
humor  and  scorn,  which  seemed  to  intimate 
internal  ridicule  of  the  gravity]of  his  present 
demeanor. 

Julian  again  sought  to  fix  his  eye,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  he  had  not  mistaken 
the  tendency  of  this  transient  expression, 
but  the  stranger  did  not  allow  him  another 
opportunity.  He  might  have  been  discov- 
ered by  the  tone  of  his  voice;  but  the  in- 
dividual in  question  spoke  little,  and  in 
whispers,  which  was  indeed  the  fashion  of 
the  whole  company,  whose  demeanor  at  table 
resembled  that  of  mourners  at  a  funeral 
feast. 

The  entertainment  itself  was  course, 
though  plentiful;  and  must,  according  to 
Julian's  opinion,  be  distasteful  to  one  so  ex- 
quisitely skilled  in  good  cheer,  and  so  cap- 
able of  enjoying,  critically  and  scientifically, 
the  genial  preparations  of  his  companion, 
Smith,  as  Ganlesse  had  shown  himself  on  the 
preceding  evening.  Accordingly,  upon  close 
observation,  he  remarked  that  the  food  which 
he  took  upon  his  plate  remained  there  tin- 
consumed;  and  that  his  actual  supper  con- 
sisted only  of  a  crust  of  bread,  with  a  glass 
of  wine. 

The  repast  was  hurried  over  with  the  haste 
of  those  who  think  it  shame,  if  not  sin,  to 
make  mere  animal  enjoyments  the  means 
of  consuming  time,  or  of  receiving  pleasure; 
and  when  men  wiped  their  mouths  and 
moustaches,  Julian  remarked,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  curiosity  used  a  handkerchief  of 
the  finest  cambric — an  article  rather  incon- 
sistent with  the  exterior  plainness,  not  to  say 
coarseness,  of  his  appearance.  He  used  also 
several  of  the  more  minute  refinements,  then 
only  observed  at  tables  of  the  higher  rank; 
and  Julian  thought  he  could  discern,  at 
every  turn,  something  of  courtly  manners 
and  gestures,  under  the  precise  and  rustic 
simplicity  of  the  character  which  he  had  as- 
sumed.* 

But  if  this  were  indeed  that  same  Ganlesse 

*  A  Scottish  gentleman  in  hiding.  Qfl  it  waa  emphatically 
termed,  for  gome  concern  in  a  Jacobite  insurrection  or  plot, 
was  discovered  anions  a  number  of  ordinary  persons  by  the 
use  of  bis  tootUpick. 


with  whom  Julian  had  met  on  the  preced- 
ing evening,  and  who  had  boasted  the  facil- 
ity with  which  he  could  assume  any  char- 
acter which  he  pleased  to  represent  for  the 
time,  what  could  be  the  purpose  of  his 
present  disguise?  He  was,  if  his  own  words 
could  be  credited,  a  person  of  some  import- 
ance, who  dared  to  defy  the  danger  of  those 
officers  and  informers,  before  whom  all  ranks 
at  that  time  trembled;  nor  was  he  likely,  as 
Julian  conceived,  without  some  strong  pur- 
pose, to  subject  himself  to  such  a  masquerade 
as  the  present,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  irksome  to  one  whose  conversation  pro- 
claimed him  of  light  life  and  free  opinions. 
Was  his  appearance  here  for  good  or  for 
evil  ?  Did  it  respect  his  father's  house,  or 
his  own  person,  or  the  family  of  Bridge- 
north  ?  Was  the  real  character  of  Ganlesse 
known  to  the  master  of  the  house,  inflexible 
as  he  was  in  all  which  concerned  morals  as 
well  as  religion?  If  not,  might  not  the 
machinations  of  a  brain  so  subtile  af- 
fect the  peace  and  happiness  of  Alice 
Bridgenorth  ? 

These  Avere  questions  which  no  reflection 
could  enable  Peveril  to  answer.  His  eyes 
glanced  from  Alice  to  the  stranger;  and  new 
fears,  and  undefined  suspicions,  in  which  the 
safety  of  that  beloved  and  lovely  girl  was 
implicated,  mingled  with  the  deep  anxiety 
which  already  occupied  his  mind,  on  account 
of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house. 

He  was  in  this  tumult  of  mind,  when, 
after  a  thanksgiving  as  long  as  the  grace, 
the  company  arose  from  table,  and  were  in- 
stantlv  summoned  to  the  exercise  of  family 
worship.  A  train  of  domestics,  grave,  sad, 
and  melancholy  as  their  superiors,  glided  in 
to  assist  at  this  act  of  devotion,  and  ranged 
themselves  at  the  lower  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. Most  of  these  men  were  armed  with 
long  tucks,  as  the  straight  stabbing  swords, 
I  much  used  by  Cromwell's  soldiery,  were  then 
I  called.  Several  had  large  pistols  also;  and 
j  the  corselets  or  cuirasses  of  some  were  heard 
to  clank,  as  they  seated  themselves  to  par- 
take in  this  act  of  devotion.  The  ministry 
of  him  whom  Julian  had  supposed  a  preacher, 
was  not  used  on  this  occasion.  Major  Bridge- 
north  himself  read  and  expounded  a  chapter 
of  Scripture,  with  much  strength  and  manli- 
ness of  expression,  although  so  as  not  to  es- 
cape the  charge  of  fanaticism.  The  nine- 
teenth chapter  of  Jeremiah  was  the  portion 
of  Scripture  which  he  selected:  in  which, 
under  the  type  of  breaking  a  potter's  vessel, 
the  prophet  presages  the  desolation  of  the 
Jews.  The  lecturer  was  not  naturally  elo- 
quent; but  a  strong,  deep,  and  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  what  he  said,  supplied 
him  with  language  of  energy  and  fire,  as  he 
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drew  a  parallel  between  the  abominations  of 
the  ■worship  of  l!aal,  ana  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church  of  Koine— so  favorite  a  topic 
with  the  Puritans  of  that  period;  and  de- 
nounced against  the  Catholics,  and  those 
who  favored  them,  that  hissing  and  desola- 
tion which  the  prophet  directed  against  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  His  hearers  made  a  yet 
closer  application  than  the  lecturer  himself 
suggested;  and  many  a  dark  proud  eye  inti- 
mated, by  a  glance  on  Julian,  that  on  his 
father's  house  were  already,  in  some  part, 
realised  those  dreadful  maledictions. 

The  lecture  finished,  Bridgenorth  sum- 
moned them  to  unite  with  him  in  prayer; 
and  on  a  slight  change  of  arrangements 
amongst  the  company,  which  took  place  as 
they  were  about  to  kneel  down,  Julian 
found  his  place  next  to  the  single-minded 
and  beautiful  object  of  bis  affection,  as  she 
knelt,  in  her  loveliness,  to  adore  her  Crea- 
tor. A  short  time  was  permitted  for  men- 
tal devotion;  during  which,  Peveril  could 
hear  her  half-breathed  petition  for  the  prom- 
ised blessings  of  peace  on  earth,  and  good- 
will towards  the  children  of  men. 

The  prayer  which  ensued  was  in  a  differ- 
ent tone.  It  was  poured  forth  by  the  same 
person  who  bad  officiated  as  chaplain  at  the 
table;  and  was  in  the  tone  of  a  Boanerges,  or 
Son  of  Thunder — a  denouncer  of  crimes — an 
invoker  of  judgments — almost  a  prophet  of 
evil  and  of  destruction.  The  testimonies 
and  the  sips  of  the  day  were  not  forgotten — 
the  mysterious  murder  of  Sir  Edmondsbnry 
Godfrey  was  insisted  upon — and  thanks  and 
praise  were  offered,  that  the  very  night  on 
which  they  were  assembled,  had  not  seen 
another  offering  of  a  Protestant  magistrate 
to  the  bloodthirsty  fury  of  the  revengeful 
Catholics. 

Never  had  Julian  found  it  more  difficult, 
during  an  act  of  devotion,  to  maintain  his 
mind  in  a  frame  befitting  the  posture  and 
the  occasion;  and  when  he  heard  the  speaker 
return  thanks  for  the  downfall  and  devasta- 
tion of  his  family,  he  was  strongly  tempted 
to  have  started  upon  his  feet,  and  charged 
him  with  offering  a  tribute,  stained  with 
falsehood  and  calumny,  at  the  throne  of 
truth  itself.  He  resisted,  however,  an  im- 
pulse which  it  would  have  been  insanity  to 
have  yielded  to,  and  his  patience  was  not 
without  its  reward;  for  when  his  fair  neigh- 
bor arose  from  her  knees,  the  lengthened 
and  prolonged  prayer  being  at  last  conclud- 
ed, be  observed  that  her  eyes  were  stream- 
ing with  tears;  and  one  glance  with  which 
she  looked  at  him  in  that  moment,  showed 
more  of  affectionate  interest  for  him  in  his 
fallen  fortunes  and  precarious  condition, 
than  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  from  her 


when  his  worldly  estate  seemed  so  much  the 
more  exalted  of  the  two. 

Cheered  and  fortified  with  the  conviction 
that  one  bosom  in  the  company,  and  that  in 
which  he  most  eagerly  longed  to  secure  an 
interest,  sympathised  with  his  distress,  he 
felt  strong  to  endure  whatever  was  to  follow, 
and  shrunk  not  from  the  stern  still  smile 
with  which,  one  by  one,  the  meeting  re- 
garded him,  as,  gliding  to  their  several 
places  of  repose,  they  indulged  themselves 
at  parting  with  a  look  of  triumph  on  one, 
whom  they  considered  as  their  captive 
enemy. 

Alice  also  passed  by  her  lover,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  answered  his  low 
j  obeisance  without  raising  them.  The  room 
was  now  empty,  but  for  Bridgenorth,  and 
his  guest,  or  prisoner;  for  it  was  difficult  to 
say  in  which  capacity  Peveril  ought  to  regard 
himself.  •  He  took  an  old  brazen  lamp  from 
the  table,  and,  leading  the  way,  said,  at  the 
same  time,  "I  must  be  the  uncourtly  cham- 
berlain, who  am  to  usher  you  to  a  place  of 
repose,  more  rude,  perhaps,  than  you  have 
been  accustomed  to  occupy." 

Julian  followed  him,  in  silence,  up  an 
old-fashioned  winding  staircase,  within  a  tur- 
ret. At  the  landing-place  on  the  top  was  a 
small  apartment,  where  an  ordinary  pallet 
bed,  two  chairs,  and  a  small  stone  table, 
were  the  only  furniture.  "Your  bed,"  con- 
tinued Bridgenorth,  as  if  desirous  to  prolong 
their  interview,  "is  not  of  the  softest;  but 
innocence  sleeps  as  sound  upon  straw  as  on 
down." 

"Sorrow,  Major  Bridgenorth,  finds  little 
rest  on  either,"  replied  Julian.  "Tell  me, 
for  you  seem  to  await  some  question  from 
mc,  what  is  to  be  the  fate  of  my  parents,  and 
why  you  separate  me  from  them  ?  " 

Bridgenorth,  for  answer,  indicated  with 
his  finger  the  mark  which  his  countenance 
still  showed  from  the  explosion  of  Julian's 
pistol. 

"That,"  replied  Julian,  "is  not  the  real 
cause  of  your  proceedings  against  me.  It 
cannot  be,  that  you,  who  have  been  a  sol- 
dier, and  are  a  man,  can  be  surprised  or 
displeased  by  my  interference  in  the  defence, 
of  my  father.  Above  all,  you  cannot,  and  I 
must  needs  say  you  do  not,  believe  that  I 
would  have  raised  my  hand  against  you  per- 
sonally, had  there  been  a  moment's  time  for 
recognition." 

"I  may  grant  all  this,"  said  Bridgenorth; 
"but  what  the  better  are  you  for  my  good 
opinion,  or  for  the  ease  with  which  I  can 
forgive  you  or  the  injury  which  you  aimed 
at  me?  You  are  in  my  custody  as  a  mag- 
istrate, accused  of  abetting  the  foul,  bloody* 
and  heathenish  plot,  for  the  establishment 
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of  Popery,  the  murder  of  the  King,  and  the 
general  massacre  of  all  true  Protestants." 

"And  on  what  grounds,  either  of  fact  or 
suspicion,  dare  any  one  accuse  me  of  such  a 
crime?"  said  Julian.  "1  have  hardly  heard 
of  the  plot,  save  by  the  mouth  of  common 
rumor,  which,  while  it  speaks  of  nothing 
else,  takes  care  to  say  nothing  distinctly  even 
on  that  subject." 

"  It  may  bo  enough  for  me  to  tell  you," 
replied  Bridgenorth,  "and  perhaps  it  is  a 
word  too  much — that  you  are  a  discovered 
intriguer — a  spied  spy — who  carries  tok- 
ens and  messages  betwixt  the  Popish 
Countess  of  Derby,  and  the  Catholic  party 
in  London.  You  have  not  conducted  your 
matters  with  such  discretion,  but  that  this 
is  well  known,  and  can  be  sufficiently  proved. 
To  this  charge,  which  you  are  well  aware 
you  cannot  deny,  these  men,  Everett  and 
Dangerfield,  are  not  unwilling  to  add,  from 
the  recollection  of  your  face,  other  passages, 
which  will  certainly  cost  you  your  life  when 
you  come  before  a  Protestant  jury." 

"They  lie  like  villains,"  said  Peveril, 
"who  hold  me  accessory  to  any  plot  either 
against  the  king,  the  nation,  or  the  state  of 
religion;  and  for  the  Countess,  her  loyalty 
lias  been  too  long,  and  too  highly  proved,  to 
permit  her  being  implicated  in  such  injuri- 
ous suspicions." 

"  What  she  has  already  done,"  said  Bridge- 
north,  his  face  darkening  as  he  spoke, 
"against  the  faithful  champions  of  pure  re- 
ligion, hath  sufficiently  shown  of  what  she 
is  capable.  She  hath  betaken  herself  to  her 
rock,  and  sits,  as  she  thinks,  in  security, 
like  the  eagle  reposing  after  his  bloody  ban- 
quet. But  the  arrow  of  the  fowler  may  yet 
reach  her — the  shaft  is  whetted — the  bow  is 
bended — and  it  will  be  soon  seen  whether 
Amalek  or  Israel  shall  prevail.  But  for 
thee,  Julian  Peveril — why  should  I  conceal 
it  from  thee  ? — my  heart  yearns  for  thee  as 
a  woman's  for  her  first-born.  To  thee  I  will 
give,  at  the  expense  of  my  own  reputation 
— perhaps  at  the  risk  of  personal  suspicion 
— for  who,  in  these  days  of  doubt,  shall  be 
exempted  from  it? — to  thee,  I  say,  I  will 
give  means  of  escape,  which  else  were  im- 
possible to  thee.  The  staircase  of  this  tur- 
ret descends  to  the  gardens — the  postern- 
gate  is  unlatched — on  the  right  hand  lie 
the  stables,  where  you  will  find  your  own 
horse — take  it,  and  make  for  Liverpool — I 
will  give  you  credit  with  a  friend  under  the 
name  of  Simon  Simonson,  one  persecuted  by 
the  prelates;  and  he  will  expedite  your  pas- 
sage from  the  kingdom." 

"  Major  Bridgenorth,"  said  Julian,  "  I  will  j 


not  deceive  you.  Were  I  to  accept  your 
offer  of  freedom,  it  would  be  to  attend  to  a 
higher  call  than  that  of  mere  self-preserva- 
tion. My  father  is  in  danger — my  mother 
in  sorrow — the  voices  of  religion  and  nature 
call  me  to  their  side.  I  am  their  only  child 
— their  only  hope — I  will  aid  them;  or  per- 
ish with  them!" 

"Thou  art  mad,"  said  Bridgenorth — 
"aid  them  thou  canst  not — perish  with  them 
thou  well  mayst,  and  even  accelerate  their 
ruin;  for,  in  addition  to  the  charges  with 
which  thy  unhappy  father  is  loaded,  it  would 
be  no  slight  aggravation,  that  while  he  medi- 
tated arming  and  calling  together  the 
Catholics  and  High  Churchmen  of  Cheshire 
and  Derbyshire,  his  son  should  prove  to  be 
the  confidential  agent  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby,  who  aided  her  in  making  good  her 
stronghold  against  the  Protestant  commis- 
sioners, and  was  despatched  by  her  to  open 
secret  communication  with  the  Popish  in- 
terest in  London." 

"  You  have  twice  stated  me  as  such  an 
agent,"  said  Peveril,  resolved  that  his  silence 
should  not  be  construed  into  an  admission  of 
the  charge,  though  he  felt  that  it  was  in 
some  degree  well  founded — "  What  reason 
have  you  for  such  an  allegation  ?" 

"  Will  it  suffice  for  a  proof  of  my  intimate 
acquaintance  with  your  mystery,"  replied 
Bridgenorth,  "if  I  should  repeat  to  3Tou  the 
last  words  which  the  Countess  used  to  you 
when  you  left  the  Castle  of  that  Amalekitish 
woman?  Thus  she  spoke:  '  I  am  now  a  for- 
lorn widow,'  she  said,  'whom  sorrow  has 
made  selfish.' " 

Peveril  started,  for  these  were  the  very 
words  the  Countess  had  used;  but  he  in- 
stantly recovered  himself,  and  replied,  "Be 
your  information  of  what  nature  it  will,  I 
deny,  and  I  defy  it,  so  far  as  it  attaches 
aught  like  guilt  to  me.  There  lives  not  a 
man  more  innocent  of  a  disloyal  thought,  or 
of  a  traitorous  purpose.  What  I  say  for 
myself,  I  will  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
say  and  maintain,  on  account  of  the  noble 
Countess,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  nur- 
ture." 

"Perish,  then,  in  thy  obstinacy!"  said 
Bridgenorth;  and  turning  hastily  from  him. 
he  left  the  room,  and  Julian  heard  him 
hasten  down  the  narrow  staircase,  as  if  dis- 
trusting his  own  resolution. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  yet  with  that  con- 
fidence in  an  over-ruling  Providence  which 
never  forsakes  a  good  and  brave  man, 
Peveril  betook  himself  to  ivs  lowly  place  of 
repose. 
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GHAPTEB  TWENTY^FIFTH, 

The  course  of  human  life  is  changeful  still, 

As  is  the  tickle  wiu.il  and  wanuei'lnn  rill; 

Or,  like  i  lie  light  dance  «  Inch  I  lie  wild  breeze  Weaves 

Amidst  the  fated  race  of  fallen  leaves; 

\\  hloll  now  its  breath  bears  down,  now  tosses  high, 

Bents  to  the  ea'  th,  or  watts  to  middle  sky. 

Such,  and  so  varied  the  precarious  piny, 

01  fate  with  man,  frail  tenant  of  a  dayl 

Anonymous. 

Whilst,  overcome  with  fatigue  and  worn 
out  by  anxiety,  Julian  Peveril  slumbered  as 
a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  his  hereditary  en- 
emy. Fortune  was  preparing  his  release  by 
one  of  those  sudden  frolics  with  which  she 
loves  to  confound  the  calculations  and  ex- 
pectancies of  humanity;  and  as  she  fixes  on 
strange  agents  for  such  purposes,  she  con- 
descended to  employ,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, no  less  a  personage  than  Mistress  Deb- 
orah Debbitch. 

Instigated,  doubtless,  by  the  pristine  rem- 
iniscences of  former  times,  no  sooner  had 
that  most  prudent  and  considerate  dame 
found  herself  in  the  vicinity  of  the  scenes  of 
her  earlier  days,  than  she  bethought  herself 
of  a  visit  to  the  ancient  housekeeper  of  Mar- 
tindale  Castle,  Dame  Ellesmere  by  name, 
who,  long  retired  from  active  service,  resided 
at  the  keeper's  lodge,  in  the  west  thicket, 
with  her  nephew,  Lance  Outram,  subsisting 
upon  the  savings  of  her  better  days,  and  on 
a  small  pension  allowed  by  Sir  Geoffrey  to 
her  age  and  faithful  services. 

Now  Dame  Ellesmere  and  Mistress  Deb- 
orah had  not  by  any  means  been  formerly 
on  so  friendly  a  footing,  as  this  haste  to  visit 
her  might  be  supposed  to  intimate.  But 
years  had  taught  Deborah  to  forget  and 
forgive;  or  perhaps  she  had  no  special  objec- 
tion, under  cover  of  a  visit  to  Dame  Elles- 
mere, to  take  the  chance  of  seeing  what 
changes  time  had  made  on  her  old  admirer 
the  keeper.  Both  inhabitants  were  in  the 
cottage,  when,  after  having  seen  her  master 
set  forth  on  his  expedition  to  the  Castle, 
Mistress  Debbitch,  dressed  in  her  very  best 
gown,  footed  it  through  gutter  and  over  stile, 
and  by  pathway  green,  to  knock  at  their 
door,  and  to  lift  the  latch  at  the  hospitable 
invitation  which  bade  her  come  in. 

Dame  Ellesmere 's  eyes  were  so  often  dim, 
that,  even  with  the  aid  of  spectacles,  she 
failed  to  recognise,  in  the  portly  and  mature 
personage  who  entered  their  cottage,  the 
tight  well-made  lass,  who,  presuming  on  her 
good  looks  and  flippant  tongue,  had  so  often 
provoked  her  by  insubordination;  and  her 
former  lover,  the  redoubted  Lance,  not  be- 
ing conscious  that  ale  had  given  rotundity 
to  his  own  figure,  which  was  formerly  so 
slight  and  active,  and  that  brandy  had  trans- 
ferred to  his  nose  the  color  which  had  once 


occupied  his  cheeks,  was  unable  to  discover 
that  Deborah's  French  cap,  composed  of  sar- 
sanet  and  Brussels  lace,  shaded  the  features 
which  had  so  often  procured  him  a  rebuke 
from  Dr.  Dummerar,  for  suffering  hie  eyes, 
(hiring  the  time  of  prayers,  to  wander  to  the 
maid-servants'  bench. 

In  brief,  the  blushing  visitor  was  com- 
pelled to  make  herself  known;  and  when 
known,  was  received  by  aunt  and  nephew 
with  the  most  sincere  cordiality. 

The  home-brewed  was  produced;  and,  in 
lieu  of  more  vulgar  food,  a  few  slices  of  veni- 
son presently  hissed  in  the  frying-pan,  giv- 
ing strong  room  for  inference  that  Lance 
Outram,  in  his  capacity  of  keeper,  neglected 
not  his  own  cottage  when  he  supplied  the 
larder  at  the  Castle.  A  modest  sip  of  the 
excellent  Derbyshire  ale,  and  a  taste  of  the 
highly-seasoned  hash,  soon  placed  Deborah 
entirely  at  home  with  her  old  acquaintance. 

Having  put  all  necessary  questions,  and 
received  all  suitable  answers,  respecting  the 
state  of  the  neighborhood,  and  such  of  her 
own  friends  as  continued  to  reside  there,  the 
conversation  began  rather  to  flag,  until  Deb- 
orah found  the  art  of  again  renewing  its  in- 
terest, by  communicating  to  her  friends  the 
dismal  intelligence  that  they  must  soon  look 
for  deadly  bad  news  from  the  Castle:  for 
that  her  present  master.  Major  Bridgenorth, 
had  been  summoned,  by  some  great  people 
from  London,  to  assist  in  taking  her  old 
master,  Sir  Geoffrey;  and  that  all  Master 
Bridgenorth's  servants,  and   several  other 
persons  whom  she  named,  friends  and  ad- 
herents of  the  same  interest,  had  assembled 
a  force  to  surprise  the  Castle;  and  that  as 
Sir  Geoffrey  was  now  so  old,  and  gouty  with- 
al, it  could  not  be  expected  he  should  make 
the  defence  he  was  wont;  and  then  he  was 
known  to  be  so  stout-hearted  that  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  would  yield 
up  without   stroke  of  sword;    and  then 
if  he  was  killed,  as  he  was  like  to  be, 
amongst  them  that  like  never  a  bone  of 
his  body,  and  now  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
why,  in  that  case,  she,  Dame  Deborah, 
would  look  upon   Lady  Peveril  as  little 
better  than  a  dead  woman;  and  undoubt- 
edly there  would  be  a  general  mourning 
through  all  that  country,  where  they  had 
such  great  kin;  and  silks  were  likely  to  rise 
on  it,  as  Master  Lutestring,  the  mercer  of 
Chesterfield,  was  like  to  feel  m  his  purse 
bottom.    But  for  her  part,  let  matters  wag 
how  they-would,  an  if  Master  Julian  Peveril 
was  to  come  to  his  own,  she  couid  give  as 
near  a  guess  as  e'er  another  who  was  likely 
to  be  Lady  at  Martindale. 

The  text  of  this  lecture,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  fact  that  Bridgenr.rfch  was  gone 
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with  a  party  to  attack  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  in 
his  own  Castle  of  Martindale,  sounded  so 
stunningly  strange  in  the  ears  of  those  old 
retainers  of  his  family,  that  they  had  no 
power  either  to  attend  to  Mistress  Deborah's 
inferences,  or  to  interrupt  the  velocity  of 
speech  with  which  she  poured  them  forth. 
And  when  at  length  she  made  a  breathless 
pause,  all  that  poor  Dame  Ellesmere  could 
reply,  was  the  emphatic  question,  "Bridge- 
north  brave  Peveril  of  the  Peak! — Is  the 
woman  mad  ?  " 

"Come,  come,  dame,'"  said  Deborah,  "wo- 
man me  no  more  than  I  woman  you.  I  have 
not  been  called  Mistress  at  the  head  of  the 
table  for  so  many  years,  to  be  woman 'd  here 
by  you.  And  for  the  news,  it  is  as  true  as 
that  you  are  sitting  there  in  a  white  hood,  who 
will  wear  a  black  one  ere  long." 

"Lance  Outram,"  said  the  old  woman, 
"make  out,  if  thou  be'st  a  man,  and  listen 
about  if  aught  stirs  up  at  the  Castle." 

"If  there  should,"  said  Outram,  "I  am 
even  too  long  here;"  and  he  caught  up  his 
crossbow,  and  one  or  two  arrows,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  cottage. 

"  Well-a-day!"  said  Mistress  Deborah,  "see 
if  my  news  have  not  frightened  away  Lance 
Outram  too,  whom  they  used  to  say  nothing 
could  start.  But  do  not  take  on  so,  dame; 
for  I  dare  say  if  the  Castle  and  the  lands 
pass  to  my  new  master,  Major  Bridgenorth. 
as  it  is  like  they  will — for  I  have  heard  that 
he  has  powerful  debts  over  the  estate — you 
sball  have  my  good  word  with  him,  and  I 
promise  you  he  is  no  bad  man;  something 
precise  about  preaching  and  praying,  and 
about  the  dress  which  one  should  wear, 
which,  I  must  own,  beseems  not  a  gentle- 
man, as,  to  be  sure,  every  woman  knows  best 
what  becomes  her.  But  for  you,  dame,  that 
wear  a  prayer-book  at  your  girdle,  with  your 
house-wife-case,  and  never  change  the  fash- 
ion of  your  white  hood,  I  dare  say  he  will 
not  grudge  you  the  little  matter  you  need, 
and  are  not  able  to  win." 

"Out,  sordid  jade!"  exclaimed  Dame  Elles- 
mere, her  very  flesh  quivering  betwixt  ap- 
prehension and  anger,  "and  hold  your  peace 
this  instant,  or  I  will  find  those  that  shall 
flay  the  very  hide  from  thee  with  dog-whips. 
Hast  thou  eat  thy  noble  master's  bread,  not 
only  to  betray  his  trust,  and  fly  from  his 
service,  but  wouldst  thou  come  here,  like  an 
ill-omened  bird  as  thou  art,  to  triumph  over 
his  downfall  ?" 

"Nay,  dame,"  said  Deborah,  ovrr  whom 
the  violence  of  the  old  woman  had  obtained 
a  certain  predominance;  "it  is  not  I  that  say 
it — only  the  warrant  of  the  Parliament 
folks."" 

"  I  thought  we  had  done  with  their  war- 


rants ever  since  the  blessed  twenty-ninth  of 
May,"  said  the  old  housekeeper  of  Martin- 
dale  Castle;  "but  this  I  tell  thee,  sweetheart, 
that  I  have  seen  such  warrants  crammed,  at 
the  sword's  point,  down  the  throats  of  them 
that  brought  them;  and  so  shall  this  be,  if 
there  is  one  true  man  left  to  drink  of  the 
Dove." 

As  she  spoke,  Lance  Outram  re-entered 
the  cottage.  "Naunt,"  he'  said  in  dismay, 
"I  doubt  it  is  true  what  she  says.  The  bea- 
con tower  is  as  black  as  my  belt.  No  Pole- 
star  of  Peveril.    What  does  that  betoken  ?  " 

"Death,  ruin,  and  captivity,"  exclaimed 
old  Ellesmere.  "Make  for  the  Castle,  thou 
knave.  Thrust  in  thy  great  body.  Strike 
for  the  house  that  bred  thee  and  fed  thee; 
and  if  thou  art  buried  under  the  ruins,  thou 
diest  a  man's  death." 

"Nay,  naunt,  I  shall  not  be  slack,"  an- 
swered Outram.  "But  here  come  folks  that 
I  warrant  can  tell  us  more  on't." 

One  or  two  of  the  female  servants,  who 
had  fled  from  the  Castle  during  the  alarm, 
now  rushed  in  with  various  reports  of  the 
case;  but  all  agreeing  that  a  body  of  armed 
men  were  in  possession  of  the  Castle,  and 
that  Major  Bridgenorth  had  taken  young 
Master  Julian  prisoner,  and  conveyed  him 
down  to  Moultrassie  Hall,  with  his  feet  tied 
under  the  belly  of  the  nag — a  shameful  sight 
to  be  seen — and  he  so  well  born  and  so 
handsome. 

Lance  scratched  his  head:  and  though 
feeling  the  duty  incumbent  upon  him  as  a 
faithful  servant,  which  was  indeed  specially 
dinned  into  him  by  the  cries  and  exclama- 
tions of  his  aunt,  he  seemed  not  a  little  du- 
bious how  to  conduct  himself.  "I  would 
to  God,  naunt,"  he  said  at  last,  "that  old 
Whitaker  were  alive  now,  with  his  long 
stories  about  Marston  Moor  and  Edge 
Hill,  that  made  us  all  yawn  our  jaws 
off  their  hinges,  in  spite  of  broiled  rash- 
ers and  double  beer  ?  When  a  man  is 
missed,  he  is  moaned,  as  they  say;  and  I 
would  rather  than  a  broad  piece  he  had  been 
here  to  have  sorted  this  matter,  for  it  is  clean 
out  of  my  way  as  a  woodsman,  that  have  no 
skill  of  war.  But  dang  it.  if  old  Sir  Geoffrey 
go  to  the  wall  without  a  knock  for  it! — Here 
you,  Nell" — (speaking  to  one  of  the  fugitive 
maidens  from  the  Castle) — "but,  no — you 
have  not  the  heart  of  a  cat,  and  are  afraid 
of  your  own  shadow  by  moonlight — But,  Cis, 
you  are  a  stout-hearted  wench,  and  know  a 
buck  from  a  bullfinch.  Hark  thee,  Cis,  as 
vou  would  wish  to  be  married,  get  up  to  the 
Castle,  again,  and  get  thee  in — thou  best 
knowest  where — for  thou  hast  oft  gotten  out 
of  postern  to  a  dance  or  junketing,  to  my 
knowledge — Get  thee  back  to  the  Castle,  as 
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ye  hope  to  bo  married — See  my  lady — they  | 
Cannot  hinder  thee  of  that — my  lady  has  a 
head  worth  t  wenty  of  ours — If  I  am  to  gather 
force,  light  up  the  beacon  for  a  signal;  and 
spare  not  a  tar-barrel  on't.  Thou  inayst  do 
ii  safe  enough,  1  warrant  the  Roundheads 
busy  with  drink  and  plunder. — And,  hark 
thee,  say  to  my  lady  I  am  gone  down  to  the 
miners'  houses  at  Honad  venture.  The  rogues 
were  mutinying  for  their  wages  but  yester- 
day; they  will  he  all  ready  for  good  or  bad. 
Let  her  send  orders  down  to  me;  or  do  you 
come  yourself,  ytour  legs  are  long  enough." 

"Whether  they  are  or  not,  Master  Lance 
(and  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter),  they 
shall  do  your  errand  to-night,  for  love  of  the 
old  knight  and  his  lady." 

So  Cisly  Sellok,  a  kind  of  Derbyshire 
Camilla,  who  had  won  the  smock  at  the  foot- 
race at  Ashbourne,  sprung  forward  towards 
the  Castle  with  a  speed  which  few  could 
have  equalled. 

"  There  goes  a  mettled  wench,"  said  Lance; 
"and  now,  naunt,  give  me  the  old  broad- 
sword— it  is  above  the  bed-head — and  my 
wood-knife,  and  I  shall  do  well  enough." 

"And  what  is  to  become  of  me?"  bleated 
the  unfortunate  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch. 

"  You  must  remain  here  with  my  aunt, 
Mistress  Deb;  and,  for  old  acquaintance' 
sake,  she  will  take  care  no  harm  befalls  you; 
but  take  heed  how  you  attempt  to  break 
bounds." 

So  saying,  and  pondering  in  his  own  mind 
the  task  which  he  had  undertaken,  the  hardy 
forester  strode  down  the  moonlight  glade, 
scarcely  hearing  the  blessings  and  cautions 
which  Dame  Ellesmere  kept  showering  after 
him.  His  thoughts  were  not  altogether  war- 
like. "What  a  tight  ankle  the  jade  hath! — 
she  trips  it  like  a  doe  in  summer  over  the 
dew.  Well,  but  here  are  the  huts — Let  us 
to  this  gear. — Are  ye  all  asleep,  ye  dammers, 
sinkers,  and  drift-drivers?  turn  out,  ye  sub- 
terranean badgers.  Here  is  your  master, 
Sir  Geoffrey,  dead,  for  aught  ye  know  or 
care.  Do  not  you  see  the  beacon  is  unlit, 
and  you  sit  there  like  so  many  asses?" 

"  Why,"  answered  one  of  the  miners,  who 
now  began  to  come  out  of  their  huts, 

"  An  he  he  dead, 
He  will  eat  no  more  bread." 

"  And  you  are  like  to  eat  none  neither," 
said  Lance;  "for  the  works  will  be  presently 
stopped,  and  all  of  you  turned  off." 

"Well,  and  what  of  it,  Master  Lance? 
As  good  play  for  nought  as  work  for  nought. 
Here  is  four  weeks  we  have  scarce  seen  the 
color  of  Sir  Geoffrey's  coin;  and  you  ask  us 
to  care  whether  he  be  dead  or  in  life?  For 
you  that  goes  about,  trotting  upon  your 
horse,  and  doing  for  work  what  all  men  do 
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for  pleasure,  it  may  be  well  enough;  but  it 
is  another  matter  to  be  leaving  God's  light, 
and  burrowing  all  day  and  night  in  dark- 
ness, like  a  toad  in  a  hole — that's  not  to  he 
done  for  nought,  I  trow;  and  if  Sir  Geoffrey 
is  dead,  his  soul  will  sillier  for't;  and  if  hers 
alive,  we'll  have  him  in  the  Barmoot  Court." 

"Hark  ye,  galler,"  said  Lance,  "and  take 
notice,  my  mates,  all  of  you,"  for  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these  rude  and  subterra- 
nean people  had  now  assembled  to  hear  the  dis- 
cussion— "Has  Sir  Geoffrey,  think  you,  ever 
put  a  penny  in  his  pouch  out  of  this  same 
Bonadventure  mine  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  as  I  think  he  has,"  answered 
old  Ditchley,  the  party  who  maintained  the 
controversy. 

"  Answer  on  your  conscience,  though  it  lie 
but  a  leaden  one.  Do  not  }rou  know  that  he 
hath  lost  a  good  penny?" 

"  Why,  I  believe  he  may,"  said  Gaffer 
Ditchley.  "What  then? — lose  to-day,  win 
to-morrow— the  miner  must  eat  in  the  mean- 
time." 

"True;  but  what  will  you  eat  when  Mas- 
ter Bridgenorth  gets  the  land,  that  will  not 
hear  of  a  mine  being  wrought  on  his  own 
ground?  Will  he  work  on  at  dead  loss, 
think  ye?"  demanded  trusty  Lance. 

"Bridgenorth? — he  of  Moultrassie  Hall, 
that  stopped  the  great  Felicity  Work,  on 
which  his  father  laid  out,  some  say,  ten 
thousand  pounds,  and  never  got  in  a  penny? 
Why,  what  has  he  to  do  with  Sir  Geoffrey's 
property  down  here  at  Bonadventure?  It 
was  never  his,  I  trow." 

"Nay,  what  do  I  know  ?  "  answered  Lance, 
who  saw  the  impression  he  had  made.  "  Law  ' 
and  debt  will  give  him  half  Derbyshire,  I 
think,  unless  you  stand  by  old  Sir  Geoffrey." 

"But  if  Sir  Geoffrey  be  dead,"  said  Ditch- 
ley, cautious^,  "what  good  will  our  stand- 
ing by  do  to  him  ?  " 

'I  did  not  say  he  was  dead,  but  only  as 
bad  as  dead;  in  the  hands  of  the  Soundheads 
— a  prisoner  up  yonder,  at  his  own  castle," 
said  Lance;  "and  will  have  his  head  cut  off, 
like  the  good  Earl  of  Derby's  at  Bolton-le- 
Moors." 

"Nay,  then,  comrades,"  said  Gaffer  Ditch- 
ley, "an  it  be  as  Master  Lance  says,  I  think 
we  should  bear  a  hand  for  stout  old  Sir  Geof- 
frey, against  a  low-born  mean-spirited  fellow 
like  Bridgenorth,  who  shut  up  a  shaft  had 
cost  thousands,  without  getting  a  penny 
profit  on't.  So  hurra  for  Sir  Geoffrey,  and 
down  with  the  Bump!  But  hold  ye  a  blink 
— hold" — (and  the  waving  of  his  hand 
stopped  the  commencing  cheer) — "Hark  ye, 
Master  Lance,  it  must  be  all  over,  for  the 
beacon  is  as  black  as  night;  and  you  know 
yourself  that  marks  the  Lord's  death." 
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"It  will  kindle  again  in  an  instant,'1  said 
Lance;  internally  adding.  "I  pray  to  God  it 
may! — It  will  kindle  in  an  instant — lack  of 
fuel,  and  the  confusion  of  the  family." 

"Ay,  like  enow,  like  enow,"  said  Ditchley; 
"but  I  winna  budge  till  I  see  it  blazing." 

"Why  then,  t'nere  a-goes!"  said  Lance. 
"Thank  thee,  Cis — thank  thee,  my  good 
wench. — Believe  your  own  eyes,  my  lads,  if 
you  will  not  believe  me;  and  now  hurra  ior 
Peveril  of  the  Peak — the  King  and  his 
friends — and  down  with  Rumps  and  Round- 
heads! " 

The  sudden  rekindling  of  the  beacon  had 
all  the  effect  which  Lance  could  have  de- 
sired upon  the  minds  of  his  rude  and  igno- 
rant hearers,  who,  in  their  superstitious  hu- 
mor, had  strongly  associated  the  Polar-star 
of  Peveril  with  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 
Once  moved,  according  to  the  national  chats 
acter  of  their  countrymen,  they  soon  became 
enthusiastic;  and  Lance  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  thirty  stout  fellows  and  upwards, 
armed  with  their  pickaxes,  and  ready  to 
execute  whatever  task  he  should  impose  on 
them. 

Trusting  to  enter  the  Castle  by  the  pos- 
tern, which  had  served  to  accommodate  him- 
self and  other  domestics  upon  an  emergency, 
his  only  anxiety  was  to  keep  his  march  silent; 
ana  he  earnestly  recommended  to  his  follow- 
ers to  reserve  their  shouts  for  the  moment  of 
the  attack.  They  had  not  advanced  far  on 
their  road  to  the  Castle,  when  Cisly  Sellok 
met  them,  so  breathless  with  haste,  that  the  | 
poor  girl  was  obliged  to  throw  herself  into  I 
Master  Lance's  arms. 

"Stand  up,  my  mettled  wench,"  said  he, 
giving  her  a  sly  kiss  at  the  same  time,  "and 
Jet  us  know  what  is  going  on  up  at  the 
Castle." 

"My  lady  bids  yen,  as  you  would  serve 
God  and  your  master,  not  to  come  up  to  the 
Castle,  which  can  but  make  bloodshed;  for 
she  says  Sir  Geoffrey  is  lawfully  in  hand,  and  j 
that  he  must  bide  the  issue;  and  that  he  is 
innocent  of  what  he  is  charged  with,  and  is 
going  up  to  speak  for  himself  before  King  | 
and  Council,  and  she  goes  up  with  him.  And 
besides,  they  have  found  out  the  postern, 
the  Roundhead  rogues  ;  for  two  of  them 
saw  me  when  I  went  out  of  door,  and  chased 
me;  but  I  showed  them  a  fair  pair  of  heels." 

"As  ever  dashed  dew  from  the  cowslip," 
said  Lance.  "  But  what  the  foul  fiend  is  to 
be  done  ?  for  if  they  have  secured  the  pos- 
tern, I  know  not  how  the  dickens  we  can 
get  in." 

"All  is  fastened  with  bolt  and  staple,  and 
guarded  with  gun  and  pistol,  at  the  Castle," 
quoth  Cisly;  "and  so  sharp  are  they,  that 
they  nigh  caught  me  coming  with  my  lady's 


message,  as  I  told  you.  But  my  lady  says,  if 
you  could  deliver  her  son,  Master  Julian, 
from  Bridgenorth,  that  she  would  hold  it 
good  service." 

"  What!  "  said  Lance,  "is  young  master  at 
the  castle  ?  I  taught  him  to  shoot  his  first 
shaft.    But  how  to  get  in!  " 

"He  was  at  the  castle  in  the  midst  of  the 
ruffle,  but  old  Bridgenorth  has  carried  him 
down  prisoner  to  the  hall,"  answered  Cisly. 
"  There  was  never  faith  nor  courtesy  in  an  old 
Puritan  who  never  had  pipe  and  tabor  in  his 
house  since  it  was  built." 

"Or  who  stopped  a  promising  mine,"  said 
Ditchley,  "to  save  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
when  he  might  have  made  himself  as  rich 
as  the  Lord  of  Chatsworth,  and  fed  a  hun- 
dred good  fellows  all  the  whilst." 

"Why,  then."  said  Lance,  "since  you  are 
all  of  a  mind,  we  will  go  draw  the  cover  for 
the  old  badger;  and  I  promise  you  that  the 
Hall  is  not  like  one  of  your  real  houses  of 
quality,  where  the  walls  are  as  thick  as  whin- 
stone  dikes,  but  foolish  brick-work,  that 
your  pick -axes  will  work  through  as  if  it  were 
cheese.  Huzza  once  more  for  Peveril  of  the 
Peak!  down  with  Bridgenorth  and  all  up- 
start cuckoldy  Roundheads!" 

Having  indulged  the  throats  of  his  fol- 
lowers with  one  buxom  huzza,  Lance  com- 
manded them  to  cease  their  clamors,  and 
proceeded  to  conduct  them,  by  such  paths 
as  seemed  the  least  likely  to  bo  watched,  to 
the  courtyard  of  Moultrassie  Hall.  On  the 
road  they  were  joined  by  several  stout  yeo- 
men farmers,  either  followers  of  the  Peveril 
family,  or  friends  to  the  High  Church  aud 
Cavalier  party;  most  of  whom,  alarmed  by 
the  news  which  began  to  fly  fast  through 
the  neighborhood,  were  armed  with  sword 
and  pistol. 

Lance  Outram  halted  his  party,  at  the 
distance,  as  he  himself  described  it,  of  a 
flight-shot  from  the  house,  and  advanced 
alone,  and  in  silence,  to  reconnoitre;  and. 
having  previously  commanded  Ditchley  and 
his  subterranean  allies  to  come  to  his  assist- 
ance whenever  he  should  whistle,  he  crept 
cautiously  forward,  and  soon  found  that 
those  whom  he  came  to  surprise,  true  to  the 
discipline  which  had  gained  their  party  such 
decided  superiority  during  the  Civil  War, 
had  posted  a  sentinel,  who  paced  through 
the  courtyard,  piously  chanting  a  psalm- 
tune,  while  his  arms,  crossed  on  his  bosom, 
supported  a  gun  of  formidable  length. 

"Now,  a  true  soldier,"  said  Lance  Outram 
to  himself,  "would  put  a  stop  to  thy  snivel- 
ling ditty,  by  making  a  broad  arrow  quiver 
in  your  heart,  and  no  great  alarm  given. 
But,  dang  it,  I  have  not  the  right  spirit  for 
a  soldier — I  cannot  fight  a  man  till  my 
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blood's  up;  and  for  shooting  him  from  be- 
hind a  wall,  it  is  cruelly  like  to  stalking  a 
doer.  I'll  e'en  faee  him,  and  try  what  to 
make  of  him." 

With  this  doughty  resolution,  and  taking 
no  farther  care  to  conceal  himself,  he  en- 
tered the  courtyard  boldly,  and  was  making 
forward  to  the  front  door  of  the  hall,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  lint  the  old  Cromwellian, 
who  was  on  guard,  had  not  so  learned  his 
duty.  "Who  goes  there? — Stand,  friend — 
stand;  or,  verily,  I  will  shoot  thee  to  death!" 
were  challenges  which  followed  each  other 
quick,  the  last  being  enforced  by  the  level- 
ling and  presenting  the  said  long-barrelled 
gun  with  which  he  was  armed. 

"Why,  what  a  murrain!  "  answered  Lance. 
"Is  it  your  fashion  to  go  a-shooting  at  this 
time  o'  night  ?  Why,  this  is  but  a  time  for 
bat-fowling. " 

"Nay,  but  hark  thee,  friend,"  said  the 
experienced  sentinel,  "I  am  none  of  those 
who  do  this  work  negligently.  Thou  canst 
not  snare  me  with  thy  crafty  speech,  though 
thou  wouldst  make  it  to  sound  simple  in 
mine  ear.  Of  a  verity  I  will  shoot,  unless 
thou  tell  thy  name  and  business." 

"  Name !  "  said  Lance ;  "  why,  what  a 
dickens  should  it  be  but  Robin  Round — 
honest  Robin  of  Redham;  and  for  business, 
as  you  must  needs  know,  I  come  on  a  mes- 
sage from  some  Parliament  man,  up  yonder 
at  the  Castle,  with  letters  for  worshipful 
Master  Bridgenorth  of  Moultrassie  Hall;  and 
this  be  the  place,  as  I  think;  though  why 
ye  be  marching  up  and  down  at  his  door, 
like  the  sign  of  a  Red  Man,  with  your  old 
firelock  there,  I  cannot  so  well  guess." 

"Give  me  the  letters,  my  friend,"  said  the 
sentinel,  to  whom  this  explanation  seemed 
very  natural  and  probable,  "and  I  will  cause 
them  forthwith  to  be  delivered  into  his  wor- 
ship's own  hand." 

Rummaging  in  his  pockets,  as  if  to  pull 
out  the  letters  which  never  existed,  Master 
Lance  approached  within  the  sentinel's 
piece,  and,  before  he  was  aware,  suddenly 
seized  him  hy  the  collar,  whistled  sharp  and 
shrill,  and  exerting  his  skill  as  a  wrestler, 
for  which  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his 
youth,  he  stretched  his  antagonist  on  his 
back— the  musket  for  which  they  struggled 
going  off  in  the  fall. 

The  miners  rushed  into  the  courtyard  at 
Lance's  signal;  and,  hopeless  any  longer  of 
prosecuting  his  design  in  silence,  Lance 
commanded  two  of  them  to  secure  the  pris- 
oner, and  the  rest  to  cheer  loudly,  and  at- 
tack the  door  of  the  house.  Instantly  the 
courtyard  of  the  mansion  rang  with  the  cry 
of  "Peveril  of  the  Peak  for  ever!"  with  all 
the  abuse  which  the  Royalists  had  invented 
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to  cast  upon  the  Roundheads,  during  so 
many  years  of  contention;  and  at  the  same 
time,  while  some  assailed  the  door  with  their 
mining  implements,  others  directed  their  at- 
tack against  the  angle,  where  a  kind  of 
porch  joined  to  the  main  front  of  the  build- 
ing; and  there,  in  some  degree  protected  by 
t  he  projection  of  the  wall,  and  of  a  balcony 
which  overhung  the  porch,  wrought  in  more 
security,  as  well  as  with  more  effect,  than 
the  others;  for  the  doors  being  of  oak, 
thickly  studded  with  nails,  offered  a  more 
effectual  resistance  to  violence  than  the 
brick-work. 

The  noise  of  this  hubbub  on  the  outside 
soon  excited  wild  alarm  and  tumult  within. 
Lights  flew  from  window  to  window,  and 
voices  were  heard  demanding  the  cause  of 
the  attack;  to  which  the  party  cries  of  those 
who  were  in  the  courtyard  afforded  a  suffi- 
cient, or  at  least  the  only  answer,  which 
was  vouchsafed.  At  length  the  window  of 
a  projecting  staircase  opened,  and  the  voice 
of  Bridgenorth  himself  demanded  authori- 
tatively what  the  tumult  meant,  and  com- 
manded the  rioters  to  desist,  upon  their  own 
proper  and  immediate  peril. 

"  We  want  our  young  master,  you  canting 
old  thief,"  was  the  reply;  "and  if  we  have 
him  not  instantly,  the  topmost  stone  of  your 
house  shall  lie  as  low  as  the  foundation." 

"We  will  try  that  presently,"  said  Bridge- 
north;  "for  if  there  is  another  blow  struck 
against  the  walls  of  my  peaceful  house,  1 
will  fire  my  carabine  among  you,  and  }'our 
blood  be  upon  your  own  head.  I  have  a 
score  of  friends,  well  armed  with  musket 
and  pistol,  to  defend  my  house;  and  we  have 
both  the  means  and  heart,  with  Heaven's 
assistance,  to  repay  any  violence  you  can 
offer." 

"Master  Bridgenorth,"  replied  Lance, 
who,  though  no  soldier,  was  sportsman 
enough  to  comprehend  the  advantage  which 
those  under  cover  and  using  firearms  must 
necessarily  have  over  his  party  exposed  to 
their  aim,  in  a  great  measure,  and  without 
means  of  answering  their  fire,- — "  Master 
Bridgenorth,  let  us  crave  parley  Avith  you, 
and  fair  conditions.  We  desire  to  do  you  no 
evil,  but  will  have  back  our  young  master; 
it  is  enough  that  you  have  got  our  old  one 
and  his  lady.  It  is  foul  chasing  to  kill  hart, 
hind,  and  fawn;  and  we  will  give  you  some 
light  on  the  subject  in  an  instant." 

This  speech  was  followed  by  a  great  crash 
amongst  the  lower  windows  of  the  house,  ac- 
coi'ding  to  a  new  species  of  attack  which  had 
been  suggested  by  some  of  the  assailants. 

"I  would  take  the  honest  fellow's  word, 
and  let  young  Peveril  go,"  said  one  of  the 
garrison,    who,    carelessly    yawning,  ap- 
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Eroached  on  the  inside  the  post  at  which 
•ridgenorth  had  stationed  liiniself. 
"Are  you  mad? "said  Bridgenorth;  "or 
do  you  think  me  poor  enough  in  spirit  to 
give  up  the  advantages  I  now  possess  over 
the  family  of  Peveril,  for  the  awe  of  a  parcel 
of  boors,  whom  the  first  discharge  will  scat- 
ter like  chaff  before  the  whirlwind?" 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  speaker,  who  was  the 
same  individual  that  had  struck  Julian  by 
his  resemblance  to  the  man  who  called  him- 
self (lanlesse,  "I  love  a  dire  revenge,  but  we 
shall  buy  it  somewhat  too  dear,  if  these  ras- 
cals set  the  house  on  fire,  as  they  are  like  to 
do,  while  you  are  parleying  from  the  win- 
dow. They  have  thrown  torches  or  fire- 
brands into  the  hall;  and  it  is  all  our  friends 
can  do  to  keep  the  flame  from  catching  the 
wainscoting,  which  is  old  and  dry." 

"Now,  may  Heaven  judge  thee  for  thy 
lightness  of  spirit,"  answered  Bridgenorth; 
"one  would  think  mischief  was  so  properly 
thy  element,  that  to  thee  it  was  indifferent 
whether  friend  or  foe  was  the  sufferer." 

So  saying,  he  ran  hastily  down  stairs  tow- 
ards the  hall,  into  which,  through  broken 
casements,  and  betwixt  the  iron  bars,  which 
prevented  human  entrance,  the  assailants 
had  thrust  lighted  straw,  sufficient  to  excite 
much  smoke,  and  some  fire,  and  to  throw  the 
defenders  of  the  house  into  great  confusion; 
insomuch,  that  of  several  shots  fired  hastily 
from  the  windows,  little  or  no  damage  fol- 
lowed to  the  besiegers,  who,  getting  warm 
in  the  onset,  answered  the  hostile  charges 
with  loud  shouts  of  "Peveril  for  ever! "  and 
had  already  made  a  practicable  breach 
through  the  brick  wall  of  the  tenement, 
through  which  Lance,  Ditchley,  and  several 
of  the  most  adventurous  among  their  follow- 
ers, made  their  way  into  the  hall. 

The  complete  capture  of  the  house,  re- 
mained, however,  as  far  off  as  ever.  The  de- 
fenders mixed,  with  much  coolness  and  skill, 
that  solemn  and  deep  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
which  sets  life  at  less  than  nothing,  in  com- 
parison to  real  or  supposed  duty.  From  the 
half-open  doors  which  led  into  the  hall,  they 
maintained  a  fire  which  began  to  grow  fatal. 
One  miner  was  shot  dead;  three  or  four  were 
wounded;  and  Lance  scarce  knew  whether  he 
should  draw  his  forces  from  the  house,  and 
leave  it  a  prey  to  the  flames,  or,  making  a 
desperate  attack  on  the  posts  occupied  by 
the  defenders,  try  to  obtain  unmolested  pos- 
session of  the  place.  At  this  moment,  his 
course  of  conduct  was  determined  by  an 
unexpected  occurrence,  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  cause. 

Julian  Peveril  had  been,  like  other  inhab- 
itants of  Moultrassie  Hall  on  that  moment- 
ous night,  awakened  by  the  report  of  the 


sentinel's  musket,  followed  by  the  shouts  of 
his  father's  vassals  and  followers;  of  which 
he  collected  enough  to  guess  that  Bridge- 
north's  house  was  attacked  with  a  view  to  his 
liberation.  Very  doubtful  of  the  issue  of 
such  an  attempt,  dizzy  with  the  slumber 
from  which  he  had  been  so  suddenly  awak- 
ened, and  confounded  with  the  rapid  succes- 
sion of  events  to  which  he  had  been  lately  a 
witness,  he  speedily  put  on  a  part  of  his 
clothes,  and  hastened  to  the  window  of 
his  apartment.  From  this  he  could  see 
nothing  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  for  it  looked 
towards  a  quarter  different  from  that  on 
which  the  attack  was  made.  He  attempted 
his  door;  it  was  locked  on  the  outside;  and 
his  perplexity  and  anxiety  became  extreme, 
when  suddenly  the  lock  was  turned,  and  in 
an  undress,  hastily  assumed  in  the  moment 
of  alarm,  her  hair  streaming  on  her  shoul- 
ders, her  eyes  gleaming  betwixt  fear  and  res- 
olution, Alice  Bridgenorth  rushed  into  his 
apartment,  and  seized  his  hand  with  the 
fervent  exclamation,  "Julian,  save  my 
father!" 

The  light  which  she  bore  in  her  hand 
served  to  show  those  features  which  could 
rarely  have  been  viewed  by  any  one  without 
emotion,  but  which  bore  an  expression  irre- 
sistible to  a  lover. 

"  Alice,"  he  said,  "  what  means  this  ?  What 
is  the  danger?  Where  is  your  father?" 

"Do  not  stay  to  question,"  she  answered; 
"but  if  you  would  save  him,  follow  me!" 

At  the  same  time  she  led  the  way,  with 
great  speed,  half-way  down  the  turret  stair- 
case which  led  to  his  room,  thence  turning 
through  a  side  door,  along  a  long  gallery,  to 
a  larger  and  wider  stair,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  stood  her  father,  surrounded  by  four 
or  five  of  his  friends,  scarce  discernible 
through  the  smoke  of  the  fire  which  began 
to  take  hold  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  that  which 
arose  from  the  repeated  discharge  of  their 
own  firearms. 

Julian  saw  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost,  if  he  meant  to  be  a  successful  mediator. 
He  rushed  through  Bridgenorth's  party  ere 
they  were  aware  of  his  approach,  and  throw- 
ing himself  amongst  the  assailants  who  oc- 
cupied the  hall  in  considerable  numbers,  he 
assured  them  of  his  personal  safety,  and 
conjured  them  to  depart. 

"Not  without  a  few  more  slices  at  the 
Rump,  master,"  answered  Lance.  "I  am 
principally  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  well;  but 
here  is  Joe  Bimegap  shot  as  dead  as  a  buck 
in  season,  and  more  of  us  are  hurt,  and  we'll 
have  revenge,  and  roast  the  Puritans  like 
apples  for  lambswool ! " 

Then  you  shall  roast  me  along  with 
them,"  said  Julian;  "for  I  vow  to  God,  I 
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Trill  not  leave  the  hall,  being  bound  by  parole 
of  ho»OT  to  abide  with  Major  Bridgenorth 
till  lawfully  dismissed." 

"Now  out  on  you,  an  you  were  ten  times 
a  Peveril!"  said  Ditchley;  "to  give  so  many 
honest  fellows  loss  and  labor  on  your  behalf  , 
and  to  show  them  no  kinder  countenance. 
— I  say,  beat  up  the  fire,  and  burn  all  to- 
gether! " 

"Nay,  nay;  but  peace,  my  masters,  and 
hearken  to  reason,"  said  Julian;  "we  are  all 
here  in  evil  condition,  and  you  will  only 
make  it  worse  by  contention.  J)o  you  help 
to  put  out  this  same  fire,  which  will  else  cost 
us  all  dear.  Keep  yourselves  under  arms. 
Let  Master  Bridgenorth  and  me  settle  some 
grounds  of  accommodation,  and  I  trust  all 
will  be  favorably  made  up  on  both  sides;  and 
if  not,  you  shall  have  my  consent  and  coun- 
tenance to  fight  it  out;  and  come  on  it  what 
will,  I  will  never  forget  this  night's  good 
service." 

He  then  drew  Ditchley  and  Lance  Outram 
aside,  while  the  rest  stood  suspended  at  his 
appearance  and  words,  and  expressing  the 
utmost  thanks  and  gratitude  for  what  they 
had  already  done,  urged  them,  as  the  great- 
est favor  which  they  could  do  towards  him 
and  his  father's  house,  to  permit  him  to 
negotiate  the  terms  of  his  emancipation 
from  thraldom;  at  the  same  time  forcing  on 
Ditchley  five  or  six  gold  pieces,  that  the 
brave  lads  of  Bonadventure  might  drink  his 
health;  whilst  to  Lance  he  expressed  the 
warmest  sense  of  his  active  kindness,  but 
protested  he  could  only  consider  it  as  good 
service  to  his  house,  if  he  was  allowed  to 
manage  the  matter  after  his  own  fashion. 

"Why,"  answered  Lance,  "I  am  well  out 
on  it,  Master  Julian;  for  it  is  matter  be}Tond 
my  mastery.  All  that  I  stand  to  is,  that  I 
will  see  you  safe  out  of  this  same  Moultrassie 
Hall;  for  our  old  Naunt  Ellesmere  will  else 
give  me  but  cold  comfort  when  I  come  home. 
Truth  is,  I  began  unwilling;  but  when  I  saw 
the  poor  fellow  Joe  shot  beside  me,  wiry,  I 
thought  we  should  have  some  amends.  But 
I  put  it  all  in  your  Honor's  hands." 

During  this  colloquy  both  parties  had  been 
amicably  employed  in  extinguishing  the  fire, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been  fatal  to  all. 
It  required  a  general  effort  to  get  it  under; 
and  both  parties  agreed  on  the  necessary 
labor,  with  as  much  unanimity  as  if  the 
water  they  brought  in  leathern  buckets  from 
the  well  to  throw  upon  the  fire,  had  some 
effect  in  slacking  their  mutual  hostility. 
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Necessity — though  best  of  peacemakers, 
Ah  well  us  surest,  prompter  of  invention — 
Help  us  to  composition  I 

Anonymous. 

While  the  fire  continued,  the  two  parties 
labored  in  active  union,  like  the  jarring  fac- 
tions of  the  Jews  during  the  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem, when'compelled  to  unite  in  resist- 
ing an  assault  of  the  besiegers.  But  when 
the  last  bucket  of  water  had  hissed  on  the 
few  embers  that  continued  to  glimmer — 
when  the  sense  of  mutual  hostility,  hitherto 
suspended  by  a  feeling  of  common  danger, 
was  in  its  turn  rekindled — the  parties,  min- 
gled as  they  had  hitherto  been  in  one  com- 
mon exertion,  drew  off  from  each  other,  and 
began  to  arrange  themselves  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  hall,  and  handle  their  weapons,  as  if 
for  a  renewal  of  the  fights 

Bridgenorth  interrupted  any  farther  pro- 
gress of  this  menaced  hostility.  "Julian 
Peveril,"  he  said,  "though  art  free  to  walk 
thine  own  path,  since  though  wilt  not  walk 
with  me  that  road  which  is  more  safe  as 
well  as  more  honorable.  But  if  you  do  by 
my  counsel,  you  will  get  soon  beyond  the 
British  seas." 

"Ralph  Bridgenorth,"  said  one  of  his 
friends,  "this  is  but  evil  and  feeble  conduct 
on  thine  own  part.  Wilt  though  withhold 
thy  hand  from  the  battle  to  defend,  from 
these  sons  of  Belial,  the  captive  of  thy  bow 
and  of  thy  spear  ?  Surely  we  are  enow  to 
deal  with  them  in  the  security  of  our  good 
old  cause;  nor  should  we  part  with  this 
spawn  of  the  old  serpent,  until  we  essay 
whether  the  Lord  will  not  give  us  victory 
therein." 

/  A  hum  of  stern  assent  followed;  and  had 
Lot  Ganlesse  now  interfered,  the  combat 
'would  probably  have  been  renewed.  He  took 
the  advocate  for  war  apart  into  one  of  the 
window  recesses,  and  apparently  satisfied  his 
objections;  for  as  he  returned  to  his  com- 
panions, he  said  to  them,  "Our  friend  hath 
so  well  argued  this  matter,  that,  verily, 
since  he  is  of  the  same  mind  with  the  wor- 
thy Major  Bridgenorth,  I  think  the  youth 
may  be  set  at  liberty." 

As  no  farther  objection  was  offered,  it 
only  remained  with  Julian  to  thank  and  re- 
ward those  who  had  been  active  in  his  assist- 
ance. Having  first  obtained  from  Bridge- 
north  a  promise  of  indemnity  to  them  for 
the  riot  they  had  committed,  a  few  kind 
words  conveyed  his  sense  of  their  services; 
and  some  broad  pieces,  thrust  into  the  hand 
of  Lance  Outram,  furnished  the  means  for 
affording  them  a  holiday.  They  would  have 
remained  to  protect  him,  but,  fearful  of 
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farther  disorder,  and  relying  entirely  on  the 
good  faith  of  Major  Bridgenorth,  lie  dis- 
missed them  all  excepting  Lance,  whom  he 
detained  to  attend  upon  him  for  a  few 
minutes,  till  he  should  depart  from  Moul- 
trassie.  But  ere  leaving  the  Hall,  he  could 
not  repress  his  desire  to  speak  with  Bridge- 
north  in  secret;  and,  advancing  towards  him, 
he  expressed  such  a  desire. 

Tacitly  granting  what  was.  asked  of  him, 
Bridgenorth  led  the  way  to  a  small  summer 
saloon  adjoining  to  the  Hall,  where,  with 
his  usual  gravity  and  indifference  of  manner, 
he  seemed  to  await  in  silence  what  Peveril 
had  to  communicate. 

Julian  found  it  difficult,  where  so  little 
opening  was  afforded  him,  to  find  a  tone  in 
which  to  open  the  subject  he  had  at  heart, 
that  should  be  at  once  dignified  and  con- 
cilatmg.  "Major  Bridgenorth,"  he  said  at 
length,  "you  have  been  a  son  and  an  affec- 
tionate one — you  may  conceive  my  present 
anxiety — My  father! — What  has  been  de- 
signed for  him  ?  " 

"  What  the  law  will,"  answered  Bridge- 
north.  "Had  he  walked  by  the  counsels 
which  I  procured  to  be  given  to  him,  he 
might  have  dwelt  safely  in  the  house  of  his 
ancestors.  His  fate  is  now  beyond  my  con- 
trol— far  beyond  yours.  It  must  be  with  him 
as  his  country  shall  decide." 

"And  my  mother?"  said  Peveril. 

"  Will  consult,  as  she  has  ever  done,  her 
own  duty;  and  create  her  own  happiness  by 
doing  so."  replied  Bridgenorth.  "Believe, 
my  designs  towards  your  family  are  better 
than  they  may  seem  through  the  mist  which 
adversity  has  spread  around  your  house.  I 
may  triumph  as  a  man;  but  as  a  man  I  must 
also  remember,  in  my  hour,  that  mine  ene- 
mies have  had  theirs. — Have  you  aught  else 
to  say?"  he  added,  after  a  momentary  pause. 
"You  have  rejected  once,  yea,  and  again, 
Mie  hand  I  stretched  out  to  you.  Methinks 
little  more  remains  between  us." 

These  words,  which  seemed  to  cut  short 
farther  discussion,  were  calmly  spoken;  so 
that,  though  they  appeared  to  discourage 
farther  question,  they  could  not  interrupt 
that  which  still  trembled  on  Julian's  tongue. 
He  made  a  step  or  two  towards  the  door; 
then  suddenly  returned.  "  Your  daughter  ?  " 
he  said — "  Major  Bridgenorth — I  should  ask 
— I  do  ask  forgiveness  for  mentioning  her 
name — but  may  I  not  inquire  after  her  ? — 
May  I  not  express  my  wishes  for  her  future 
happiness?  " 

'  Your  interest  in  her  is  but  too  flattering," 
said  Bridgenorth;  "but  you  have  already 
chosen  your  part;  and  you  must  be  in  future 
strangers  to  each  other.  I  may  have  wished 
it  otherwise,  but  the  hour  of  grace  is  past, 


during  which  your  compliance  with  my  ad- 
vice might — I  will  speak  it  plainly — have  led 
to  your  union.  For  her  happiness — if  such 
a  word  belongs  to  mortal  pilgrimage — I  shall 
care  for  it  sufficiently.  She  leaves  this  place 
to-day,  under  the  guardianship  of  a  sure 
friend." 

"  Not  of  ?  "  exclaimed  Peveril,  and 

stopped  short;  for  he  felt  he  had  no  right 
to  pronounce  the  name  which  came  to  his 
lips. 

"  Why  do  you  pause  ?  "  said  Bridgenorth, 
"a  sudden  thought  is  often  a  wise,  almost 
always  an  honest  one.  With  whom  did  you 
suppose  I  meant  to  intrust  my  child,  that  the 
idea  called  forth  so  anxious  an  expression  ?  " 

"Again  I  should  ask  your  forgiveness," 
said  Julian,  "for  meddling  where  I  have 
little  right  to  interfere.  But  I  saw  a  face 
here  that  is  known  to  me — the  person  calls 
himself  Ganlesse — Is  it  with  him  that  you 
mean  to  intrust  your  daughter  ?  " 

"Even  to  the  person  that  calls  himself 
Ganlesse,"  said  Bridgenorth,  without  express- 
ing either  anger  or  surprise. 

And  do  you  know  to  whom  you  commit 
a  change  so  precious  to  all  who  know  her, 
and  sbdear  to  yourself?"  said  Julian. 

"  Dfc  you  know,  who  ask  me  the  question  ?" 
answered  Bridgenorth. 

"I  Wn  I  do  not,"  answered  Julian;  "but 
I  have  seen  him  in  a  character  so  diffei'ent 
from  that  he  now  wears,  that  I  feel  it  my 
duty  to  warn  you,  how  you  intrust  the  charge 
of  your  child  to  one  who  can  alternately  play 
the  profligate  or  the  hypocrite  as  it  suits  his 
own  interest  or  humor." 

Bridgenorth  smiled  contemptuously.  "I 
might  be  angry,"  he  said,  "with  the  officious 
zeal  which  supposes  that  its  green  concep- 
tions can  instruct  my  grey  hairs;  but,  good 
Julian,  I  do  but  only  ask  from  you  the  lib- 
eral construction,  that  I,  who  have  had  much 
converse  with  mankind,  know  with  whom  I 
trust  what  is  dearest  to  me.  He  of  whom 
thou  speakest,  hath  one  visage  to  his  friends, 
though  he  may  have  others  to  the  world,  liv- 
ing amongst  those  before  whom  honest  fea- 
tures should  be  concealed  under  a  grotesque 
vizard;  even  as  in  the  sinful  sports  of  the 
day,  called  maskingsand  mummeries,  where 
the  wise,  if  he  show  himself  at  all,  must  be 
contented  to  play  the  apish  and  fantastic 
fool." 

"  I  would  only  pray  your  wisdom  to  be- 
ware," said  Julian,  "of  one,  who,  as  he  has 
a  vizard  for  others,  may  also  have  one  which 
can  disguise  his  real  features  from  you  your- 
self." 

"This  is  being  over  careful,  young  man," 
replied  Bridgenorth,  more  shortly  than  he 
had  hitherto  spoken;  "if  you  would  walk  by 
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my  counsel,  you  will  attend  to  your  own 
affairs,  which,  credit  me,  deserve  all  your 
care,  and  leave  others  to  the  management 
of  theirs." 

This  was  too  plain  to  be  misunderstood; 
and  l'evcril  was  compelled  to  take  his  leave 
of  Bridgenorth,  and  of  Moultrassie  Hall, 
without  farther  parley  or  explanation.  The 
reader  may  imagine  how  oft  he  looked  back, 
and  tried  to  guess,  amongst  the  lights  which 
continued  to  twinkle  in  various  parts  of  the 
building,  which  sparkle  it  was  that  gleamed 
from  the  bower  of  Alice.  When  the  road 
turned  into  another  direction,  he  sank  into 
a  deep  reverie,  from  which  he  was  at  length 
roused  by  the  voice  of  Lance,  who  demanded 
where  he  intended  to  quarter  for  the  night. 
He  was  unprepared  to  answer  the  question, 
but  the  honest  keeper  himself  prompted  a 
solution  of  the  problem,  by  requesting  that 
he  would  occupy  a  spare  bed  in  the  Lodge; 
to  which  Julian  willingly  agreed.  The  rest 
of  the  inhabitants  had  retired  to  rest  when 
they  entered;  but  Dame  Ellesmere,  apprised 
by  a  messenger  of  her  nephew's  hospitable 
intent,  had  everything  in  the  best  readiness 
she  could,  for  the  son  of  her  ancient  patron. 
Peveril  betook  himself  to  rest;  and,  notwith- 
standing so  many  subjects  of  anxiety,  slept 
soundly  till  the  morning  was  far  advanced. 

His  slumbers  were  first  broken  by  Lance, 
who  had  been  long  up,  and  already  active  in 
his  service.  He  informed  him  that  his  horse, 
arms,  and  small  cloak-bag,  had  been  sent 
from  the  Castle  by  one  of  Major  Bridge- 
north's  servants,  who  brought  a  letter,  dis- 
charging from  the  Major's  service  the  unfor- 
tunate Deborah  Debbitch,  and  prohibiting  her 
return  to  the  Hall.  The  officer  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  escorted  by  a  strong  guard, 
had  left  Martindale  Castle  that  morning  early, 
travelling  in  Sir  Geoffrey's  carriage — his  lady 
being  also  permitted  to  attend  on  him.  To 
this  he  had  to  add,  that  the  property  at  the 
Castle  was  taken  possession  of  by  Master 
Win-the-fight,  the  attorney  from  Chester- 
field, with  other  officers  of  law,  in  name  of 
Major  Bridgenorth,  a  large  creditor  of  the 
unfortunate  knight. 

Having  told  these  Job's  tidings,  Lance 
paused;  and,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 
declared  he  was  resolved  to  quit  the  country, 
and  go  up  to  London  along  with  his  young 
master.  Julian  argued  the  point  with  him; 
and  insisted  he  had  better  stay  to  take  charge 
of  his  aunt,  in  case  she  should  be  disturbed 
by  these  strangers.  Lance  replied,  "She 
would  have  one  with  her,  who  would  protect 
her  well  enough;  for  there  was  wherewithal 
to  buy  protection  amongst  them.  But  for 
himself,  he  was  resolved  to  follow  Master 
Julian  to  the  death." 


Julian  heartily  thanked  him  for  his  love. 

"Nay,  it  is  not  altogether  out  of  love 
neither,"  said  Lance,  "though  I  am  as  loving 
as  another,  but  it  is,  as  it  were,  partly  out  of 
fear,  lest  I  be  called  over  the  coals  for  last 
night's  matter;  for  as  for  the  miners,  they 
will  never  trouble  them,  as  the  creatures  only 
act  after  their  kind." 

"1  will  write  in  your  behalf  to  Major 
Bridgenorth,  who  is  bound  to  afford  you 
protection,  if  you  have  such  fear,"  said 
Julian. 

"Nay,  for  that  matter,  it  is  not  altogether 
fear,  more  than  altogether  love,"  answered 
the  enigmatical  keeper,  "although  it  hath  a 
tasting  of  both  in  it.  And,  to  speak  plain 
truth,  thus  it  is — Dame  Debbitch  and  Naunt 
Ellesmere  have  resolved  to  set  up  their 
horses  together,  and  have  made  up  all  their 
quarrels.  And  of  all  ghosts  in  the  world, 
the  worst  is,  when  an  old  true-love  comes 
back  to  haunt  a  poor  fellow  like  me.  Mis- 
tress Deborah,  though  distressed  enow  for 
the  loss  of  her  place,  has  been  already  speak- 
ing of  a  broken  sixpence,  or  some  such  token, 
as  if  a  man  could  remember  such  things  for 
so  many  years,  even  if  she  had  not  gone 
over  seas,  like  a  woodcock,  in  the  mean- 
while." 

Julian  could  scare  forbear  laughing.  "I 
thought  you  too  much  of  a  man,  Lance,  to 
fear  a  woman  marrying  you  whether  you 
would  or  no." 

"It  has  been  many  an  honest  man's  luck, 
for  all  that,"  said  Lance;  "and  a  •woman  in  the 
very  house  has  so  manyduced  opportunities. 
And  then  there  would  be  two  upon  one;  for 
Naunt,  though  high  enough  when  any  of 
your  folks  are  concerned,  hath  some  look  to 
the  main  chance;  and  it  seems  Mistress  Deb 
is  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"And  you,  Lance,"  said  Julian,  "have  no 
mind  to  marry  for  cake  and  pudding." 

"No,  truly,  master,"  answered  Lance, 
"unless  I  knew  of  what  dough  they  were 
baked.  How  the  devil  do  I  know  how  the 
jade  came  by  so  much  'i  And  then  if  she 
speaks  of  tokens  and  love-passages,  let  her 
be  the  same  tight  lass  I  broke  the  sixpence 
with,  and  I  will  be  the  same  true  lad  to  her. 
But  I  never  heard  of  true  love  lasting  ten 
years;  and  hers,  if  it  lives  at  all,  must  be 
nearer  twenty." 

"Well,  then,  Lance,"  said  Julian,  "since 
you  are  resolved  on  the  thing,  we  will  go  to 
London  together;  where,  if  I  cannot  retain 
you  in  my  service,  and  if  my  father  recovers 
not  these  misfortunes,  I  will  endeavor  to 
promote  you  elsewhere." 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Lance,  "I  trust  to  be 
back  to  bonny  Martindale  before  it  is  long, 
•  and  to  keep  the  greenwood,  as  I  have  been 
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wont  to  do;  for,  as  to  Dame  Debbitch,  when 
they  have  not  me  for  their  common  butt, 
Naunt  and  she  will  soon  bend  bows  on  each 
other.  So  here  comes  old  Dame  Ellesmere 
with  your  breakfast.  I  will  but  give  some  i 
directions  about  the  deer  to  Hough  Ralph, 
my  helper,  and  saddle  my  forest  pony,  and 
your  honor's  horse,  which  is  no  prime  one, 
and  we  will  be  ready  to  trot»" 

Julian  was  not  sorry  for  this  addition  to 
his  establishment;  for  Lance  had  shown  him- 
self on  the  preceding  evening  a  shrewd  and 
bold  fellow,  and  attached  to  his  master.  He 
therefore  set  himself  to  reconcile  his  aunt  to 
parting  with  her  nephew  for  some  time. 
Her  unlimited  devotion  for  "the  family," 
readily  induced  the  old  lady  to  acquiesce  in 
his  proposal,  though  not  without  a  gentle 
sigh  over  the  ruins  of  a  castle  in  the  air, 
which  was  founded  on  the  well-saved  purse 
of  Mistress  Deborah  Debbitch.  "At  any 
rate,"  she  thought,  "it  was  as  well  that  Lance 
should  be  out  of  the  way  of  that  bold,  long- 
legged,  beggarly  trollop  Cis  Oellock."  But 
to  poor  Deb  herself,  the  expatriation  of 
Lanee,  whom  she  had  looked  to  as  a  sailor 
to  a  port  under  his  lee,  for  which  he  can  run 
if  weather  becomes  foul,  was  a  second  severe 
blow,  following  close  on  her  dismissal  from 
the  profitable  service  of  Major  Bridgenorth. 

Julian  visited  the  disconsolate  damsel,  in 
hopes  of  gaining  some  light  upon  Bridge- 
north's  projects  regarding  his  daughter 
the  character  of  this  Ganlesse — and  other 
matters,  with  which  her  residence  in 
the  family  might  have  made  her  ac 
quainted;  but  he  found  her  by 
much  troubled  in  mind  to  afford 
least  information.  The  name  of 
she  did  not  seem  to  recollect — that 
rendered  her  hysterical — that  of 
north,  furious.  She  numbered  up  the  vari 
ous  services  she  had  rendered  in  the  family 
— and  denounced  the  plague  of  swartness  to 
the  linen — of  leanness  to  the  poultry — of 
dearth  and  dishonor  to  the  housekeeping — 
and  of  lingering  sickness  and  early  death  to 
Alice; — all  which  evils,  she  averred,  had  only 
been  kept  off  by  her  continued,  watchful, 
and  incessant  cares. — Then  again  turning  to 
the  subject  of  the  fugitive  Lance,  she  ex- 
pressed such  a  total  contempt  of  that  mean- 
spirited  fellow,  in  a  tone  between  laughing 
and  crying,  as  satisfied  Julian  it  was  not  a 
topic  likely  to  act  as  a  sedative;  and  that, 
therefore,  unless  he  made  a  longer  stay  than 
the  urgent  state  of  his  affairs  permitted,  he 
was  not  likely  to  find  Mistress  Deborah  in 
such  a  state  of  composure  as  might  enable 
him  to  obtain  from  her  any  rational  or  use- 
ful information. 

Lance,  who  good-naturedly  took  upon 
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himself  the  whole  burden  of  Dame  Deb- 
bitch's  mental  alienation,  or  "taking  on," 
as  such  fits  of  passio  hysterica  are  usually 
termed  in  the  country,  had  too  much  feeling 
to  present  himself  before  the  victim  of  her 
own  sensibility,  and  of  his  obduracy.  He 
therefore  intimated  to  Julian,  by  his  assist- 
ant Ralph,  that  the  horses  stood  saddled  be- 
hind the  Lodge,  and  that  all  was  ready  for 
their  departure. 

Julian  took  the  hint,  and  they  were  soon 
mounted,  and  clearing  the  road,  at  a  rapid 
trot,  in  the  direction  of  London;  but  not  by 
the  most  usual  route.  Julian  calculated 
that  the  carriage  in  which  his  father  was 
transported  would  travel  slowly;  and  it  was 
his  purpose,  if  possible,  to  get  to  London  be- 
fore it  should  arrive  there,  in  order  to  have 
time  to  consult  with  the  friends  of  his  fam- 
ily, what  measures  should  be  taken  in  his 
father's  behalf. 

In  this  manner  they  advanced  a  day's 
journey  towards  London;  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  Julian  found  his  resting-place  in  a 
small  inn  upon  the  road.  No  one  came,  at 
the  first  call,  to  attend  upon  the  guests  and 
their  horses,  although  the  house  was  well 
lighted  up;  and  there  was  a  prodigious  chat- 
tering in  the  kitchen,  such  as  can  only  be 
produced  by  a  French  cook  when  his  mystery 
is  in  the  very  moment  of  projection.  It  in- 
stantly occurred  to  Julian — so  rare  was  the 
ministry  of  these  Gallic  artists  at  that  time — 
that  the  clamor  he  heard  must  necessarily 
be  produced  by  the  Sieur  Chaubert,  on 
whose  plats  he  had  lately  feasted,  along  with 
Smith  and  Ganlesse. 

One,  or  both  of  these,  were  therefore 
probably  in  the  little  inn;  and  if  so,  he  might 
have  some  opportunity  to  discover  their  real 
purpose  and  character.  How  to  avail  him- 
self of  such  a  meeting,  he  knew  not:  but 
chance  favored  him  more  than  he  could 
have  expected. 

"I  can  scarce  receive  you,  gentlefolks," 
said  the  landlord,  who  at  length  appeared  at 
the  door;  "here  be  a  sort  of  quality  in  my 
house  to-night,  whom  less  than  all  will  not 
satisfy;  nor  all,  neither,  for  that  matter." 

"We  are  but  plain  fellows,  landlord,"  said 
Julian;  "we  are  bound  for  Mosely  market, 
and  can  get  no  farther  to-night.  Any  hole 
will  serve  us,  no  matter  what." 

"Why,"  said  the  honest  host,  "if  that  be 
the  case,  I  must  e'en  put  one  of  you  behind 
the  bar,  though  the  gentlemen  have  desired 
to  be  private;  the  other  must  take  heart  of 
grace  and  help  me  at  the  tap." 

"The  tap  for  me,"  said  Lance,  without 
waiting  his  master's  decision.  "It  is  an  ele- 
ment which  I  could  live  and  die  in." 

"The  bar,  then,  for  me,"  said  Peveril; 
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and  stepping  back,  whispered  to  Lance  to 
exchange  cloaks  with  him,  desirous,  if  pos- 
sible, to  avoid  being  recognised. 

The  exchange  was  made  in  an  instant; 
and  presently  afterwards  the  landlord 
brought  a  light; and  as  he  guided  .Julian 
into  his  hostelry,  cautioned  him  to  sit  quiet 
in  the  place  where  he  should  stow  him;  and  if 
he  was  discovered,  to  say  that  he  was  one  of 
the  house,  and  leave  him  to  make  it  good. 
"You  will  hear  what  the  gallants  say,"  he 
added,  "but  I  think  thou  wilt  carry  away 
but  little  on  it;  for  When  it  is  not  French,  it 
is  Court  gibberish:  and  that  is  as  hard  to 
construe." 

The  bar,  into  which  our  hero  was  inducted 
on  these  conditions,  seemed  formed,  with 
respect  to  the  public  room,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  citadel,  intended  to  observe  and 
bridle  a  rebellious  capital.  Here  sat  the 
host  on  the  Saturday  evenings,  screened 
from  the  observation  of  his  guests,  yet  with 
the  power  of  observing  both  their  wants  and 
their  behavior,  and  also  that  of  overhearing 
their  conversation — a  practice  which  he  was 
much  addicted  to,  being  one  of  that  numer- 
ous class  of  philanthropists,  to  whom  their 
neighbors'  business  is  of  as  much  conse- 
quence, or  rather  more,  than  their  owi» 

Here  he  planted  his  new  guest,  with 
a  repeated  caution  not  to  disturb  the  gentle- 
men by  speech  or  motion;  and  a  promise 
that  he  should  be  speedily  accommodated 
with  a  cold  buttock  of  beef,  and  a  tankard 
of  home-brewed.  And  here  he  left  him  with 
no  other  light  than  that  which  glimmered 
from  the  well-illuminated  apartment  within, 
through  a  sort  of  shuttle  which  accommo- 
dated the  landlord  with  a  view  into  it. 

This  situation,  inconvenient  enough  in 
itself,  was,  on  the  present  occasion,  precisely 
what  Julian  would  have  selected.  He 
wrapped  himself  in  the  weather-beaten  cloak 
of  Lance  Outram,  which  had  been  stained, 
by  age  and  weather,  into  a  thousand  varia- 
tions from  its  original  Lincoln  green;  and 
With  as  little  noise  as  he  could,  set  himself 
to  observe  the  two  inmates,  who  had  en- 
grossed to  themselves  the  whole  of  the  apart- 
ment, which  was  usually  open  to  the  public. 
They  sat  by  a  table  well  covered  with  such 
costly  rarities  as  could  only  have  been  pro- 
cured by  much  forecast,  and  prepared  by 
the  exquisite  Mons.  Chaubert;  to  which 
both  seemed  to  do  much  justice. 

Julian  had  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining, 
that  one  of  the  travellers  was,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  the  master  of  the  said  Chaubert, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  Ganlesse,  Smith?  the 
other,  who  faced  him,  he  had  never  seen 
before.  This  last  was  dressed  like  a  gallant 
of  the  first  order.    His  periwig,  indeed,  as 


he  travelled  on  horseback,  did  not  much  ex- 
ceed in  size  the  barwig  of  a  modern  law  v<  i ; 
but  then  the  essence  which  he  shook  from 
it  with  every  motion,  inpregnated  a  whole 
apartment,  which  was  usually  only  perfumed 
by  that  vulgar  herb,  tobacco.  His  riding- 
coat  was  laced  in  the  newest  and  most  courtly 
style;  and  Crammont  himself  might  have 
envied  the  embroidery  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
the  peculiar  cut  of  his  breeches,  which  but- 
toned above  the  knee,  permitting  the  shape 
of  a  very  handsome  leg  to  be  completely 
seen.  This,  by  the  proprietor  thereof,  had 
been  stretched  out  upon  a  stool,  and  he  con- 
templated its  proportions,  from  time  to  time, 
with  infinite  satisfaction. 

The  conversation  between  these  worthies 
was  so  interesting,  that  we  propose  to  assign 
to  it  another  chapter. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

 This  is  some  creatnrc  of  the  elements, 

Most  like  your  sea-gull.    He  can  wheel  and  whistle 
His  screaming  song,  e'en  w  hen  the  storm  is  loudest — 
Take  for  his  sheeted  couch  the  restless  foam 
Of  the  w  ild  wave-crest — slumber  in  the  calm, 
And  dally  with  the  storm.    Yet  'tis  a  gull, 
An  arrant  gull,  with  all  this. 

Tub  Chieftain. 

"And  here  is  to  thee,"  said  the  fashionable 
gallant  whom  we  have  described,  "honest 
Tom:  and  a  cup  of  welcome  to  thee  out  of 
Looby-land.  Why,  thou  hast  been  so  long 
in  the  country,  that  thou  hast  got  a  bump- 
kinly  clod-compelling  sort  of  look  thyself. 
That  greasy  doublet  fits  thee  as  if  it  were 
thy  reserved  Sunday's  apparel;  and  the 
points  seem  as  if  they  were  stay-laces  bought 
for  thy  true-love  Marjory.  I  marvel  thou 
canst  still  relish  a  ragout.  Methinks  now, 
to  a  stomach  bound  in  such  a  jacket,  eggs 
and  bacon  were  a  diet  more  conforming." 

"Rally  away,  my  good  lord,  while  wit 
lasts,"  answered  his  companion;  "yours  is 
not  the  sort  of  ammunition  which  will  bear 
much  expenditure.  Or  rather,  tell  me  news 
from  Court,  since  we  have  met  so  oppor- 
tunely." 

"  You  would  have  asked  me  these  an  hour 
ago,"  said  the  lord,  "had  not  your  very  soul 
been  under  Chaubert's  covered  dishes.  You 
remembered  King's  affairs  will  keep  cool, 
and  rntre-mets  must  be  eaten  hot." 

"Not  so,  my  lord;  I  only  kept  common 
talk  whilst  that  eavesdropping  rascal  of  a 
landlord  was  in  the  room;  so  that,  now  the 
coast  is  clear  once  more,  I  pray  you  for  news 
from  Court." 

"The  plot  is  nonsuited,"  answered  the 
courtier — "Sir  George  Wakeman  acquitted* 

*  Note  S.    First  check  to  the  Plot. 
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— the  witnesses  discredited  by  the  jury. — 
Scroggs,  who  ranted  on  one  side,  is  now 
ranting  on  t'other." 

"Eat  the  Plot,  Wakeman,  witnesses  Pa- 
pists, and  Protestants,  all  together!  Do  yon 
think  I  care  for  such  trash  as  that? — Till 
the  Plot  comes  up  the  Palace  back-stair,  and 
gets  possession  of  old  Rawley's  own  imagina- 
tion, I  care  not  a  farthing  who  believes  or 
disbelieves.  I  hang  by  him  will  bear  me 
out." 

"Well,  then,"  said  my  lord,  "the  next 
news  is  Rochester's  disgrace." 

"Disgraced! — How,  and  for  what?  The 
morning  1  came  off,  he  stood  as  fair  as  any 
one." 

"That's  over — the  epitaph*  has  broken 
his  neck — and  now  he  may  write  one  for  big 
own  court  favor,  for  it  is  dead  and  buried,*" 

"The  epitaph!"  exclaimed  Tom;  "why, 
I  was  by  when  it  was  made;  and  it  passed 
for  an  excellent  good  jest  with  him  whom  it 
was  made  upon." 

"Ay,  so  it  did  amongst  ourselves,"  an- 
swered his  companion;  "but  it  got  abroad, 
and  had  a  run  like  a  mill-race.  It  was  in 
every  coffee-house,  and  in  half  the  diurnals. 
Grammont  translated  it  into  French~Ebo; 
and  there  is  no  laughing  at  so  sharp  a  jest 
when  it  is  dinned  into  your  ears  on  all 
sides.  So,  disgraced  is  the  author;  and  but 
for  his  Grace  of  Buckingham  the  Court 
would  be  as  dull  as  my  Lord  Chancellor's 
wig." 

"Or  as  the  head  it  covers. — Well,  my 
lord,  the  fewer  at  Court,  there  is  the  more 
room  for  those  that  can  bustle  there.  But 
there  are  two  mainstrings  of  Shaftesbury's 
fiddle  broken — the  Popish  Plot  fallen  into 
discredit — and  Rochester  disgraced.  CJiange- 
iuijhnes — but  here  is  to  the  little  nianwno 
shallmSnd  them." 

"I  apprehend  you,"  replied  his  lordship; 
"and  meet  your  health  with  my  love. 
Trust  me,  my  lord  loves  you,  and  longs  for 
you. — Nay,  I  have  done  you  reason. — By 
your  leave,  the  cup  is  with  me.  Here  is  to 
his  buxom  Grace  of  Bucks." 

"As  blithe  a  peer,"  said  Smith,  "as  ever 
turned  night  to  day.  Nay,  it  shall  be  an 
overflowing  bumper,  an  you  will ;  and  I  will 
drink  it  super  nuculum. — And  how  stands 
the  great  Madam  ?  "f 

*  The  epitaph  alluded  to  is  the  celebrated  epigram  made  by 
Rochester  on  Charles  II.  It  was  composed  at  the  King's  re- 
quest, who  nevertheless  resented  its  poignancy. 

The  lines  are  well  known — 

"  Here  lies  our  sovereign  lord  the  kingyj 
Whose  word  no  man  relies.'1" 
Who  never  said  a  foolish  thin 
And  never  did  a  wise  one. 

t  The  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Charles  II. 's  favorite  mis- 
tress; very  unpopular  at  the  time  of  the  Popish  Plot,  as  well 
from  her  religion  as  her  country,  being  a  Frenchwoman  and 
a  Catholic. 


"Stoutly  against  all  change,"  answered 
y  lord — "  Little    Anthony  *   can  make 
nought  of  her." 

"Then  he  shall  bring  her  influence  to 
lought.  Hark  in  thine  ear.  Thou  know- 
sst" — (Here  he  whispered  so  low  that  Ju- 
lian could  not  catch  the  sound. ) 

"  Know  him  ? "  answered  the  other — 
"  Know  Ned  of  the  Island  ? — To  be  sure  I 
do." 

"He  is  the  man  that  shall  knot  the  great 
fiddle-strings  that  have  snapped.  Say  I  told 
you  so;  and  thereupon  I  give  thee  his 
health." 

"And  thereupon  I  pledge  thee,"  said  the 
young  nobleman,  "which  on  any  other  argu- 
ment I  were  loath  to  do — thinking  of  Ned 
as  somewhat  the  cut  of  a  villain." 

"  Granted,  man — granted,"  said  the  other 
— "a  very  thorough-paced  rascal;  but  able, 
my  lord,  able  and  necessary;  and,  in  this 
plan,  indispensable. — Pshaw! — This  cham- 
pagne turns  stronger  as  it  gets  older,  I 
think." 

"Hark,  mine  honest  fellow,"  said  the 
courtier;  "I  would  thou  wouldst  give  me 
some  item  of  all  this  mystery.  Thou  hast 
it,  I  know;  for  whom  do  men  intrust  but 
trusty  Chiffinch?" 

"  It  is  your  pleasure  to  say  so,  my  lord," 
answered  Smith  (whom  we  shall  hereafter 
call  by  his  real  name  of  Chiffinch),  with 
much  drunken  gravity,  for  his  speech  had 
become  a  little  altered  by  his  copious  liba- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  evening — "few 
men  know  more,  or  say  less,  than  I  do;  and 
it  well  becomes  my  station.  G'onticuere  om- 
nes,  as  the  grammar  hath  it — all  men  should 
learn  to  hold  their  tongue." 

"Except  with  a  friend,  Tom — except  with 
a  friend.  Thou  wilt  never  be  such  a  dog- 
bolt  as  to  refuse  a  hint  to  a  friend  ?  Come, 
you  get  too  wise  and  statesman-like  for  your 
office. — The  ligatures  of  thy  most  peasantly 
jacket  there  are  like  to  burst  with  thy  se- 
cret. Come,  undo  a  button,  man;  it  is  for 
the  health  of  thy  constitution — Let  out  a 
reef,  and  let  thy  chosen  friend  know  what  is 
meditating.  Thou  knowest  I  am  as  true  as 
thyself  to  little  Anthony,  if  he  can  but  get 
uppermost." 

AIf,  thou  lordly  infidel!"  said  Chiffinch 
— "talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs? — There  is  nei- 
ther if  nor  and  in  the  matter.  The  great 
Madam  shall  be  pulled  a  peg  down — the 
great  Plot  screwed  a  peg  or  two  up.  Thou 
knowest  Ned  ? — Honest  Ned  had  a  brother's 
death  to  revenge." 

"  I  have  heard  so,"  said  the  nobleman, 
"and  that  his  persevering  resentment  of  that 

*  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper.  Karl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  poli- 
tician and  intriguer  of  the  period. 
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injury  was  one  of  the  few  points  which 
seemed  fco  be  a  sort  of  heathenish  virtue  in 
him." 

"Well,"  continued  Chiffinch,  "in  ma- 
nceuvring  to  bring  about  this  revenge,  which 
he  hath  labored  at  many  a,  day,  he  hath  dis- 
covered a  treasure." 

"What!— In  the  Isle  of  Man?"  said  his 
companion; 

"Assure  yourself  of  it. — She  is  a  creature 
so  lou'lv,  that  she  needs  but  be  seen  to  put 
down  every  one  of  the  favorites,  from  Ports- 
mouth and  Cleveland  down  to  that  three- 
penny baggage,  Mistress  Nelly." 

"By  my  word,  Chiffinch,"  said  my  lord, 
"that  is  a  reinforcement  after  the  fashion  of 
thine  own  best  tactics.  But  bethink  thee, 
man!  To  make  such  a  conquest,  there 
wants  more  than  a  cherry  cheek  and  a  bright 
eye — there  must  be  wit — wit,  man,  and 
manners,  and  a  little  sense  besides,  to  keep 
influence  when  it  is  gotten." 

"Pshaw!  will  you  tell  me  what  goes  to 
this  vocation?"  said  Chiffinch.  'Plere, 
pledge  me  her  health  in  a  brimmer. — Nay, 
you  shall  do  it  on  knees,  too. — Never  such  a 
triumphant  beauty  was  seen — I  went  to 
church  on  purpose,  for  the  first  time  these 
ten  years — Yet  I  lie,  it  was  not  to  church 
neither — it  was  to  chapel." 

"To  chapel! — What  the  devil,  is  she  a 
Puritan?"  exclaimed  the  other  courtier. 

"To  be  sure  she  is.  Do  you  think  I 
would  be  accessory  to  bringing  a  Papist  into 
favor  in  these  times,  when,  as  my  good  Lord 
said  in  the  House,  there  should  not  be  a 
Popish  man-servant,  nor  a  Popish  maid-ser- 
vant, not  so  much  as  dog  or  cat,  left  to 
bark  or  mew  about  the  King/1  * 

"But  consider,  Chime,  the  dislik'elihood 
of  her  pleasing,"  said  the  noble  courtier. 
— "What!  old  Rowley,  with  his  wit,  and 
love  of  wit — his  wildness,  and  love  of  wild- 
ness — he  form  a  league  with  a  silly,  scru- 
pulous, unidea'd  Puritan! — Not  if  she  were 
Venus." 

"Thou  knowest  nought  of  the  matter," 
answered  Chiffinch.  "I  tell  thee,  the  fine 
contrast  between  the  seeming  saint  and  fall- 
ing sinner  will  give  zest  to  the  old  gentle- 
man's inclinations.  If  I  do  not  know  him, 
who  does? — Her  health,  my  lord,  on  your 
bare  knee,  as  you  would  live  to  be  of  the 
bedchamber." 

"  I  pledge  you  most  devoutly,"  answered 
his  friend.  "  But  you  have  not  told  me  how 
the  acquaintance  is  to  be  made ;  for  you  can- 
not, I  think,  carry  her  to  Whitehall." 

"Aha,  my  dear  lord,  you  would  have  the 
whole  secret!  but  that  I  cannot  afford — I  can 
spare  a  friend  a  peep  at  my  ends,  but  no  one 

*Such  was  the  extravagance  of  Shafte6bury's  eloquence. 
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must  look  on  the  means  by  which  they  are 
achieved." — So  saying,  he  shook  his  drunken 
head  most  wisely. 

The  villanous  design  which  this  discourse 
implied,  and  which  his  heart  told  him  was 
designed  against  Alice  Bridgenorth,  stirred 
Julian  so  extremely,  that  he  involuntarily 
shifted  his  posture,  and  laid  his  hand  on  his 
sword-hilt. 

Chiffinch  heard  a  rustling,  and  broke  off, 
exclaiming,  "Hark! — Zounds,  something 
moved— I  trust  I  have  told  the  tale  to  no 
ears  but  thine." 

"  I  will  cut  off  any  which  have  drunk  in 
but  a  syllable  of  thy  words,"  said  the  noble- 
man; and  raising  a  candle,  he  took  a  hasty 
survey  of  the  apartment.  Seeing  nothing 
that  could  incur  his  menaced  resentment,  he 
replaced  the  light  and  continued; — "W'eD, 
suppose  the  Belle  Louise  de  Querouaille* 
shoots  from  her  high  station  in  the  firma- 
ment, how  will  you  rear  up  the  downfallen 
Plot  again — for  without  that  same  Plot, 
think  of  it  as  thou  wilt,  we  have  no  change 
of  hands — and  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
with  a  Protestant  courtezan  instead  of  a 
Papist — Little  Anthony  can  but  little  speed 
without  that  Plot  of  his — I  believe,  in  my 
conscience,  he  begot  it  himself,  "f 

"Whoever  begot  it,"  said  Chiffinch,  "he 
hath  adopted  it;  and  a  thriving  babe  it  has 
been  to  him.  Well,  then,  though  it  lies  out 
of  my  way,  I  will  play  Saint  Peter  again — 
up  with  t'other  key,  and  unlock  t'other 
mystery." 

"Now  thou  speakest  like  a  good  fellow; 
and  I  will,  with  my  own  hands,  unwire  this 
fresh  flask,  to  begin  a  brimmer  to  the  success 
of  thy  achievement." 

"Well,  then,"  continued  the  communica- 
tive Chiffinch,  "thou  knowest  that  they  have 
long  had  a  nibbling  at  the  old  Countess  of 
Derby. — So  Ned  was  sent  down — he  owes 
her  an  old  accompt,  thou  knowest — with 
private  instructions  to  possess  himself  of  the 
island,  if  he  could,  by  help  of  some  of  his 
old  friends.  He  hath  ever  kept  up  spies 
upon  her ;  and  happy  man  was  he,  to 
think  his  hour  of  vengeance  was  come  so 
nigh.  But  he  missed  his  blow;  and  the  old 
girl,  being  placed  on  her  guard,  was  soon  in 
a  condition  to  make  Ned  smoke  for  it.  Out 
of  the  island  he  came  with  little  advantage 
for  having  entered  it;  when,  by  some  means 
— for  the  devil,  I  think,  stands  ever  his 
friend — he  obtained  information  concerning 
a  messenger,  whom  her  old  Majesty  of  Man 
had  sent  to  London  to  make  party  in  her 

*  Charles's  principal  mistress  en  Hire,  She  was  created 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth. 

+  Shaftesbury  himself  is  supposed  to  have  said  thathe  knew 
not  who  was  the  inventor  of  the  Plot,  bnt  that  he  himseif 
had  all  the  advantage  of  the  discovery. 
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behalf.  Ned  stuck  himself  to  this  fellow — 
a  raw,  half-bred  lad,  son  of  an  old  blunder- 
ing Cavalier  of  the  old  stamp,  down  in 
Derbyshire — and  so  managed  the  swain,  that 
he  brought  him  to  the  place  where  I  was 
waiting,  in  anxious  expectation  of  the  pretty 
one  I  told  you  of.  By  Saint  Anthony,  for 
I  will  swear  by  no  meaner  oath,  I  stared 
when  I  saw  this  great  lout — not  that  the 
fellow  is  so  ill-looked  neither— I  stared  like 
— like — good  now,  help  me  to  a  simile." 

"  Like  Saint  Anthony's  pig,  an  it  were 
sleek,"  said  the  young  lord;  "your  eyes, 
Chiffie,  have  the  very  blink  of  one.  But 
what  hath  all  this  to  do  with  the  Plot?  Hold, 
I  have  had  wine  enough." 

"  You  shall  not  baulk  me,"  said  Chif- 
finch;  and  a  jingling  was  heard,  as  if  he 
were  filling  his  comrade's  glass  with  a 
very  unsteady  hand.  "  Hey — What  the  devil 
is  the  matter? — I  used  to  carry  my  glass 
steady — very  steady." 

"Well,  but  this  stranger?" 

"  Why,  he  swept  at  game  and  ragout  as  he 
would  at  spring  beef  or  summer  mutton. 
Never  saw  so  unnurtured  a  cub — Knew  no 
more  what  he  ate  than  an  infidel — I  cursed 
him  by  my  gods  when  I  saw  Chaubert's 
chef-d'ceuvres  glutted  down  so  indifferent 
a  throat.  We  took  the  freedom  to  spice  his 
goblet  a  little,  and  ease  him  of  his  packet 
of  letters;  and  the  fool  went  on  his  way  the 
next  morning  with  a  budget  artificially  filled 
with  grey  paper.  Ned  would  have  kept  him, 
in  hopes  to  have  made  a  witness  of  him,  but 
the  boy  was  not  of  that  mettle*" 

"  How  will  you  prove  your  letters  ?  "  said 
the  courtier. 

"  La  you  there,  my  lord,"  said  Chiffinch; 
"  one  may  see  with  half  an  eye,  for  all  your 
laced  doublet,  that  you  have  been  of  the 
family  of  Furni  vat's  before  yrour  brother's 
death  sent  you  to  Court.  How  prove  the 
letters  ? — Why,  we  have  but  let  the  sparrow 
fly  with  a  string  round  his  foot. — We  have 
him  again  as  soon  as  we  list." 

"Why,  though  art  turned  a  very  Machia- 
vel,  Chiffinch,"  said  his  friend.  "But  how 
if  the  youth  proved  restive? — I  have  heard 
these  Peak  men  have  hot  heads  and  hard 
hands." 

"Trouble  not  yourself — that  was  cared 
for,  my  lord,"  said  Chiffinch — "his  pistols 
might  bark  but  they  could  not  bite." 

"Most  exquisite  Chiffinch,  thou  art  turned 
micher  as  well  as  padder — Canst  both  rob  a 
man  and  kidnap  him!  " 

"Micher  and  padder — what  terms  be 
these?"  said  Chiffinch.  "Methinks  these 
are  sounds  to  lug  out  upon.  You  will  have 
me  angry  to  the  degree  of  falling  foul — rob- 
ber and  kidnapper! " 


"You  mistake  verb  for  noun-substantive,'  • 
replied  his  lordship,  "I  said  rob  and  kidnap 
— a  man  may  do  either  once  and  away 
without  being  professional." 

"But  not  without  spilling  a  little  foolish 
noble  blood,  or  some  such  red-colored  gear," 
said  Chiffinch,  starting  up. 

"Oh  yes,"  said  his  lordship;  "all  this  may 
be  without  these  direful  consequences,  and. 
as  you  will  find  to-morrow,  when  you  return 
to  England ;  for  at  present  you  are  in  the 
land  of  Champagne,  Chiffie;  and  that  you 
may  continue  so,  I  drink  thee  this  parting 
cup  to  line  thy  nightcap." 

I  do  not  refuse  your  pledge,"  said  Chif- 
finch; "but  I  drink  to  thee  in  dungeon  and 
in  hostility — It  is  a  cup  of  wrath,  and  a 
gage  of  battle.  To-morrow,  by  dawn.  I  will 
have  thee  at  point  of  fox,  wert  thou  the  last 
of  the  Savilles. — What  the  devil!  think  you 
I  fear  you  because  you  are  a  lord  ?  " 

"Not  so,  Chiffinch,"  answered  his  com- 
panion. "I  know  thou  fearest  nothing  but 
beans  and  bacon,  washed  down  with  bump- 
kin-like beer. — Adieu,  sweet  Chiffinch — to 
bed — Chiffinch — to  bed." 

So  saying,  he  lifted  a  candle,  and  left  the 
apartment.  And  Chiffinch,  whom  the  last 
draught  had  nearly  overpowered,  had  just 
strength  enough  left  to  do  the  §ame,  mut- 
tering, as  he  staggered  out,  "Yt^he  shall 
answer  it. — Dawn  of  day  ?  D — -n  me — It  is 
come  already — Yonder's  the  dawn — No, 
d — n  me,  'tis  the  fire  glancing  on  the  cursed 
red  lattice — I  am  whistled  drunk,  I  think — 
This  comes  of  a  country  inn — It  is  the  smell 
of  the  brandy  in  this  cursed  room — It  could 
not  be  the  wine — Well,  old  Rowley  shall 
send  me  no  more  errands  to  the  country 
again — Steady,  steady." 

So  saying,  he  reeled  out  of  the  apartment, 
leaving  Peveril  to  think  over  the  extraordi- 
nary conversation  he  had  just  heard. 

The  name  of  Chiffinch,  the  well-known 
minister  of  Charles's  pleasures,  was  nearly 
allied  to  the  part  which  he  seemed  about 
to  play  in  the  present  intrigue:  but  that 
Christian,  whom  he  had  always  supposed  a 
Puritan  as  strict  as  his  brother-in-law, 
Bridgenorth,  should  be  associated  with  him 
in  a  plot  so  infamous,  seemed  alike  unnat- 
ural and  monstrous.  The  near  relationship 
might  blind  Bridgenorth.  and  warrant  him  in 
confiding  his  daughter  to  such  a  man's  charge; 
but  what  a  wretch  he  must  be,  that  could 
coolly  meditate  such  an  ignominious  abuse 
of  his  trust!  In  doubt  whether  he  could 
credit  for  a  moment  the  tale  which  Chif- 
finch had  revealed,  he  hastily  examined  his 
packet,  and  found  that  the  sealskin  case  in 
which  it  had  been  wrapt  up  now  only  con- 
tained an  equal  quantity  of  waste  paper.  If 
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he  had  wanted  farther  confirmation,  the 
failure  of  (she  shot  which  he  had  tired  at 
Btridgenorth.  and  of  which  the  wadding  only 
si  ruck  him.  showed  that  his  anus  bad  been 
tampered  with.  He  examined  the  pistol 
which  still  remained  charged,  and  found 
that  the  hall  had  been  drawn.    "May  1 

perish,"  said  lie  to  him  elf,  "amid  these 
villanous  intrigues,  but  thou  shalt  be  more 
surely  loaded,  and  to  better  purpose!  The 
contents  4  these  papers  may  undo  my  bene- 
factress their  having  been  found  on  me. 
may  ruin  my  father — that  I  have  been  the  | 
bearer  of  them,  may  cost,  in  these  fiery  | 
times,  my  own  life — -that  I  care  less  for — 
they  form  a  branch  of  the  scheme  laid 
against  the  honor  and  happiness  of  a  creature 
SO  innocent,  that  it  is  almost  a  sin  to  think 
of  her  within  the  neighborhood  of  such  in- 
famous knaves.  I  will  recover  the  letters  at 
all  risks — But  how? — that  is  to  be  thought 
on.  —  Lance  is  stout  and  trusty;  and  when  a 
bold  deed  is  once  resolved  upon,  there  never 
yet  lacked  the  means  of  executing  it." 

His  host  now  entered,  with  an  apology  for 
his  long  absence;  and  after  providing  Pev- 
eril  with  some  refreshments,  invited  him  to 
accept,  for  his  night-quarters,  the  accom- 
modation of  a  remote  hay-loft,  which  he 
was  to  share  with  his  comrade;  professing, 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  hardly  have 
afforded  them  this  courtesy,  but  out  of  defer- 
ence to  the  exquisite  talents  of  Lance  Out- 
ram,  as  assistant  at  the  tap;  where,  indeed, 
it  seems  probable  that  he,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
miring landlord,  did  that  evening  contrive 
to  drink  nearly  as  much  liquor  as  they  drew. 

But  Lance  was  a  seasoned  vessel,  on  whom 
liquor  made  no  lasting  impression;  so  that 
when  Peveril  awaked  that  trusty  follower  at 
dawn,  he  found  him  cool  enough  to  com- 
prehend and  enter  into  the  design  which 
he  expressed,  of  recovering  the  letters  which 
had  been  abstracted  from  his  person. 

Having  considered  the  whole  matter  with 
much  attention,  Lance  shrugged,  grinned, 
and  scratched  his  head;  and  at  length  man- 
fully expressed  his  resolution.  "Well,  my 
naunt  speaks  truth  in  her  old  saw, — 

'  He  that  serves  Peveril  raaunna  be  slack. 
Neither  for  weather,  nor  yet  for  wrack.' 

And  then  again,  my  good  dame  was  wont  to 
say,  that  whenever  Peveril  was  in  broil  Out- 
ram  was  in  a  stew;  so  I  will  never  bear  a 
base  mind,  but  even  hold  a  part  with  you  as 
my  iathers  have  done  with  yours,  for  four 
generations,  whatever  more." 

"Spoken  like  a  most  gallant  Outram," 
said  Julian;  "and  were  we  but  rid  of  that 
puppy  lord  and  his  retinue,  we  two  could 
easily  deal  with  the  other  three." 

"Two   Londoners  and  a  Frenchman!" 


said  Lance, — "I  would  take  them  in  mine 
own  hand.  And  as  for  my  Lord  Saville,  as 
they  call  him,  1  heard  word  last  night  that 
he  and  all  his  men  of  gilded  gingerbread — 
that  looked  at  an  honest  fellow  like  me,  as 
if  they  were  the  ore  and  I  the  dross — are  all 
to  be  off  this  morning  to  some  races,  or  such 
like  junketings,  about  Tutbury.  It  was 
that  brought  him  down  here,  where  he  met 
this  other  civet-cat  by  accident." 

Jn  truth,  even  as  Lance  spoke,  a  tramp- 
ling was  heard  of  horses  in  the  yard;  and 
from  the  hatch  of  their  hay-loft  they  beheld 
Lord  Saville's  attendants  mustered,  and 
ready  to  set  out  as  soon  as  he  should  make 
his  appearance. 

"So  ho,  Master  Jeremy,"  said  one  of  the 
fellows  to  a  sort  of  principal  attendant,  who 
just  came  out  of  the  house,  "methinks  the 
wine  has  proved  a  sleeping  cup  to  my  lord 
this  morning." 

"No,"  answered  Jeremy,  "he  hath  been 
up  before  light  writing  letters  for  London; 
and  to  punish  thy  irreverence,  thou,  Jona- 
than, shalt  be  the  man  to  ride  back  with 
them." 

"  And  so  to  miss  the  race  ? "  said  Jona- 
than, sulkily;  "I  thank  you  for  this  good 
turn,  good  Master  Jeremy;  and  hang  me  if 
I  forget  it." 

Farther  discussion  was  cut  short  by  the 
appearance  of  the  young  nobleman,  who,  as 
he  came  out  of  the  inn,  said  to  Jeremy, 
"These  be  the  letters.  Let  one  of  the 
knaves  ride  to  London  for  life  and  death, 
and  deliver  them  as  directed;  and  the  rest 
of  them  get  to  horse  and  follow  me." 

Jeremy  gave  Jonathan  the  packet  with  a 
malicious  smile;  and  the  disappointed  groom 
turned  his  horse's  head  sullenly  towards 
London,  while  Lord  Saville,  and  the  rest  of 
his  retinue,  rode  briskly  off  in  an  opposite 
direction,  pursued  by  the  benedictions  of  the 
host  and  his  family,  who  stood  bowing  and 
courtesying  at  the  door,  in  gratitude,  doubt- 
less, for  the  receipt  of  an  unconscionable 
reckoning. 

It  was  full  three  hours  after  their  depar- 
ture, that  Chiffinch  lounged  into  the  room 
in  which  they  had  supped,  in  a  brocade 
nightgown,  and  green  velvet  cap,  turned  up 
with  the  most  costly  Brussels  lace.  He 
seemed  but  half  awake;  and  it  was  with 
drowsy  voice  that  he  called  for  a  cup  of  cold 
small  beer.  His  manner  and  appearance 
were  those  of  a  man  who  had  wrestled  hard 
with  Bacchus  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
had  scarce  recovered  the  effects  of  his  con- 
test with  the  jolly  god.  Lance,  instructed 
by  his  master  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
courtier,  officiously  attended  with  the  cool- 
ing beverage  he  called  for,  pleading,  as  an 
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excuse  to  the  landlord,  his  wish  to  see  a 
Londoner  in  his  morning-gown  and  cap. 

No  sooner  had  Chiffinch  taken  his  morn- 
ing draught,  than  he  inquired  after  Lord 
Saville. 

"His  lordship  was  mounted  and  away  by 
peep  of  dawn,"  was  Lance's  reply. 

"What,  the  devil !"  exclaimed  Chiffinch; 
"why,  this  is  scarce  civil. — What  !  off  for 
the  races  with  his  whole  retinue  ! " 

"All  but  one,"  replied  Lance,  "whom  his 
lordship  sent  back  to  London  with  letters." 

"To  London  with  letters!"  said  Chiffinch. 
"Why,  I  am  for  London,  and  could  have 
saved  his  express  a  labor. — But  stop— hold 
— I  begin  to  recollect — d — n,  can  I  have 
blabbed? — I  have — I  have — I  remember  it 
all  now — I  have  blabbed;  and  to  the  very 
weazel  of  the  Court,  who  sucks  the  yelk  out 
of  every  man's  secret.  Furies  and  fire — that 
my  afternoons  should  ruin  my  mornings 
thus  ! — I  must  turn  boon  companion'1  and 
good  fellow  in  my  cups — and  have  my  con- 
fidences and  my  quarrels — my  friends  and  my 
enemies,  with  a  plague  to  me,  as  if  any  one 
could  do  a  man  much  good  or  harm  but  his 
own  self.  His  messenger  must  be  stopped, 
though— I  will  put  a  spoke  in  his  wheel. — 
Hark  ye,  drawer-fellow — call  my  groom 
hither — call  Tom  Beacon." 

Lance  obeyed;  but  failed  not,  when  he  in- 
troduced the  domestic,  to  remain  in  the 
apartment,  in  order  to  hear  what  should  pass 
betwixt  him  and  his  master. 

"Hark  ye,  Tom,"  said  Chiffinch,  "here 
are  five  pieces  for  you." 

"What's  to  be  done  now,  I  trow?"  said 
Tom,  without  even  the  ceremony  of  return- 
ing thanks,  which  he  was  probably  well 
aware  would  not  be  received  even  in  part 
payment  of  the  debt  he  was  incurring. 

"Mount  your  fleet  nag,  Tom — ride  like 
the  devil — overtake  the  groom  whom  Lord 
Saville  despatched  to  London  this  morning 
— lame  his  horse — break  his  bones — fill  him 
as  drunk  as  the  Baltic  Sea;  or  do  whatever 
may  best  and  most  effectually  stop  his  jour- 
ney.— Why  does  the  lout  stand  there  with- 
out answering  me?    Dost  understand  me?" 

"Why,  ay,  Master  Chiffinch,"  said  Tom;' 
"and  so  I  am  thinking  doth  this  honest  man 
here,  who  need  not  have  heard  quite  so  much 
of  your  counsel,  an  it  had  been  your  will." 

I  am  bewitched  this  morning,"  said  Chif- 
finch to  himself,  "or  else  the  champagne 
runs  in  my  head  still.  My  brain  has  be- 
come the  very  lowlands  of  Holland — a  gill- 
cup  would  inundate  it — Hark  thee,  fellow," 
he  added,  addressing  Lance,  "keep  my 
counsel — there  is  a  wager  betwixt  Lord  Sa- 
ville and  me,  which  of  us  shall  first  have  a 
letter  in  London.    Here  is  to  drink  my 


health,  and  bring  luck  on  my  side.  Say 
nothing  of  it,  but  help  Tom  to  his  nag. — 
Tom,  ere  thou  startest  come  for  thy  creden- 
tials— I  will  give  thee  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Bucks,  that  may  be  evidence  thou  wert 
first  in  town." 

Tom  Beacon  ducked  and  exit!  and  Lance, 
after  having  made  some  show*  of  helping 
him  to  horse,  ran  back  to  tell  his  roaster  the 
joyful  intelligence,  that  a  lucky  accident  had 
abated  Chiffinch's  party  to  their  own  num- 
ber. 

Peveril  immediately  ordered  his  horses 
to  be  got  ready;  and,  so  soon  as  Tom  Bea- 
con was  despatched  towards  London,  on  a 
rapid  trot,  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
Chiffinch,  with  his  favorite  Chaubert, 
mount  to  pursue  the  same  journey,  though 
at  a  more  moderate  rate.  He  permitted 
them  to  attain  such  a  distance,  that  they 
might  be  dogged  without  suspicion;  then 
paid  his  reckoning,  mounted  his  horse,  and 
followed,  keeping  his  men  carefully  in  view, 
until  he  should  come  to  a  place  proper  for 
the  enterprise  which  he  meditated. 

It  had  been  PeveriPs  intention,  that  when 
they  came  to  some  solitary  part  of  the  road, 
they  should  gradually  mend  their  pace, 
until  they  overtook  Chaubert — that  Lance 
Outram  should  then  drop  behind,  in  order 
to  assail  the  man  of  spits  and  stoves,  while 
he  himself,  spurring  onwards,  should  grapple 
with  Chiffinch.  But  this  scheme  presup- 
posed that  the  master  and  servant  should 
travel  in  the  usual  manner — the  latter  riding 
a  few  yards  behind  the  former.  Whereas, 
such  and  so  interesting  were  the  subjects  of 
discussion  betwixt  Chiffinch  and  the  French 
cook,  that,  without  heeding  the  rules  of  eti- 
quette, they  rode  on  together,  amicably 
abreast,  carrying  on  a  conversation  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  table,  which  the  ancient 
Comus,  or  a  modern  gastronome,  might  have 
listened  to  with  pleasure.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  venture  on  them  both  at  once. 

For  this  purpose,  when  they  saw  a  long  tract 
of  road  before  them,  unvaried  by  the  least 
appearance  of  man,  beast,  or  human  habita- 
tion, they  began  to  mend  their  pace,  that  they 
might  come  up  to  Chiffinch,  without  giving 
him  any  alarm  by  a  sudden  and  suspicious 
increase  of  haste.  In  this  manner  they 
lessened  the  distance  which  separated  them 
till  they  were  within  about  twenty  yards, 
when  Peveril,  afraid  that  Chiffinch  might 
recognise  him  at  a  nearer  approach,  and  so 
trust  to  his  horse's  heels,  made  Lance  the 
signal  to  charge. 

At  the  sudden  increase  of  their  speed,  and 
the  noise  with  which  it  was  necessarily  at- 
tended, Chiffinch  looked  around,  but  had 
time  to  do  no  more,  for  Lance,  who  had 
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pricked  his  pony  (which  was  much  more 
speedy  than  Julian's  horse)  into  full  gallop, 
pushed,  without  ceremony,  betwixt  the 
courtier  and  his  attendant;  and  ere  Chau- 
bert  had  time  for  more  than  one  exclamation, 
he  upset  both  horse  and  Frenchman — mort- 
hlcid  thrilling  from  his  tongue  as  lie  rolled 
on  the  ground  amongst  the  various  articles 
of  his  occupation,  which,  escaping  from  the 
budget  in  which  he  bore  them,  lay  tumbled 
upon  the  highway  in  strange  disorder;  while 
Lance,  springing  from  his  pal  fry,  com- 
manded his  foeman  to  be  still,  under  no 
less  a  penalty  than  that  of  death,  if  he  at- 
tempted to  rise. 

Before  Chiffinch  could  avenge  his  trusty 
follower's  downfall,  his  own  bridle  was  seized 
by  Julian,  who  presented  a  pistol  with  the 
other  hand,  and  commanded  him  to  stand 
or  die. 

Chiffinch,  though  effeminate,  was  no 
coward.  He  stood  still  as  commanded,  and 
said,  with  firmness,  "  Rogue,  you  have  taken 
me  at  surprise.  If  you  are  a  highwayman, 
there  is  my  purse.  Do  us  no  bodily  harm, 
and  spare  the  budget  of  spices  and  sauces." 

"Look  you,  Master  Chiffinch,"  said  Pev- 
eril,  "this  is  no  time  for  dallying.  I  am  no 
highwayman,  but  a  man  of  honor.  Give 
me  back  that  packet  which  you  stole  from 
me  the  other  night;  or  by  all  that  is  good,  I 
will  send  a  brace  of  balls  through  you,  and 
search  for  it  at  leisure." 

"What  night?— What  packet?"  answered 
Chiffinch,  confused;  yet  willing  to  protract 
the  time  for  the  chance  of  assistance,  or  to 
put  Peveril  off  his  guard.  "I  know  nothing 
of  what  you  mean.  If  you  are  a  man  of 
honor,  let  me  draw  my  sword,  and  I  will 
do  you  right,  as  a  gentleman  should  do  an- 
other." 

"  Dishonorable  rascal ! "  said  Peveril,  "  you 
escape  not  in  this  manner.  You  plundered 
me  when  you  had  me  at  odds;  and  I  am  not 
the  fool  to  let  my  advantage  escape,  now  that 
my  turn  is  come.  Yield  up  the  packet;  and 
then,  if  you  will,  I  will  fight  you  on  equal 
terms.  Rut  first,"  he  reiterated,  "yield  up 
the  packet,  or  I  will  instantly  send  you 
where  the  tenor  of  your  life  will  be  hard  to 
answer  for." 

The  tone  of  Peveril's  voice,  the  fierceness 
of  his  eye,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  held 
the  loaded  weapon,  within  a  hand's-breadth 
of  Chiffinch 's  head,  convinced  the  last  there 
was  neither  room  for  compromise,  nor  time 
for  trifling.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  a  side 
pocket  of  his  cloak,  and  with  visible  reluc- 
tance produced  those  papers  and  despatches 
with  which  Julian  had  been  entrusted  by 
the  Countess  of  Derby. 

"They  are  five  in  number,"  said  Julian; 
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and  you  have  only  given  me  four.  Your 
lite  depends  on  full  restitution." 

"  It  escaped  from  my  hand,"  said  Chiffinch, 
producing  the  missing  document — "There  it 
is.  Now,  sir,  your  pleasure  is  fulfilled,  un- 
less," he  added  sulkily,  "you  design  either 
murder  or  farther  robbery." 

"Rase  wretch  !"  said  Peveril,  withdrawing 
his  pistol,  yet  keeping  a  watchful  eye  on 
Chiffinch's  motions,  "thou  art  unworthy  any 
honest  man's  sword;  and  yet,  if  you  dare 
draw  your  own,  as  you  proposed  but  now,  I 
am  willing  to  give  you  a  chance  upon  fair 
equality  of  terms." 

"Equality  !"  said  Chiffinch,  sneeringly; 
"yes,  a  proper  equality — sword  and  pistol 
against  single  rapier,  and  two  men  upon  one, 
for  Chaubert  is  no  fighter.  No,  sir;  I  shall 
seek  amends  upon  some  more  fitting  occasion, 
and  with  more  equal  weapons." 

"  By  backbiting,  or  by  poison,  base  pan  - 
der  !"  said  Julian;  "these  are  thy  means  of 
vengeance*  Rut  mark  me — I  know  your 
vile  purpose  respecting  a  lady  who  is  too 
worthy  that  her  name  should  be  uttered 
in  such  a  worthless  ear.  Thou  hast  done  me 
one  injury,  and  thou  see'st  I  have  repaid  it. 
But  prosecute  this  farther  villany,  and  be 
assured  I  will  put  thee  to  death  like  a  foul 
reptile,  whose  very  slaver  is  fatal  to  human- 
ity. Rely  upon  this,  as  if  Machiavel  had 
sworn  it;  for  so  surely  as  you  keep  your  pur- 
pose, so  surely  will  I  prosecute  my  revenge. 
— Follow  me,  Lance,  and  leave  him  to  think 
on  what  I  have  told  him." 

Lance  had,  after  the  first  shock,  sustained 
a  very  easy  part  in  this  rencontre;  for  all  he 
had  to  do,  was  to  point  the  butt  of  his  whip 
in  the  manner  of  a  gun,  at  the  intimidated 
Frenchman,  who,  lying  on  his  back,  and 
gazing  at  random  on  the  skies,  had  as  little 
the  power  or  purpose  of  resistance,  as  any 
pig  which  had  ever  come  under  his  own 
siaughter-knife. 

Summoned  by  his  master  from  the  easy 
duty  of  guarding  such  an  unresisting  pris- 
oner, Lance  remounted  his  h«rse,  and  they 
both  rode  off,  leaving  their  discomfited  an- 
tagonists to  console  themselves  for  their  mis- 
adventure as  they  best  could.  But  consola- 
tion was  hard  to  come  by  in  the  circumstances. 
The  French  artist  had  to  lament  the  disper- 
sion of  his  spices,  and  the  destruction  of  his 
magazine  of  sauces — an  enchanter  despoiled 
of  his  magic  wand  and  talisman,  could  scarce 
have  been  in  more  desperate  extremity. 
Chiffinch  had  to  mourn  the  downfall  of  his 
intrigue,  and  its  premature  discovery.  "To 
this  fellow,  at  least,"  he  thought,  "I  can 
have  bragged  none — here  my  evil  genius 
alone  has  betrayed  me.  With  this  infernal 
discovery,  which  may  cost  me  so  dear  on  all 
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hands,  champagne  had  nought  to  do.  If 
there  be  a  flask  left  unbroken,  I  will  drink 
it  after  dinner,  and  try  if  it  may  not  even 
yet  suggest  some  scheme  of  redemption  and 
of  revenge." 

With  this  manly  resolution,  he  prosecuted 
his  journey  to  London. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

A  man  so  various,  that  he  seem'd  to  be 
Not  one,  hut  all  mankind's  epitome; 
Sliffin  opinions— always  in  the  wrong — 
Was  everything;  by  starts,  but  nothing  long; 
Who,  in  the  course  of  one  revolving  moon. 
Was  chemist,  fiddler,  statesman,  and  buffoon; 
Then,  all  for  women,  painting,  fiddling,  drinking; 
Besides  a  thousand  freaks  that  died  in  thinking. 

Dkyden. 

We  must  now  transport  the  reader  to  the 

magnificent  hotel  in  Street,  inhabited 

at  this  time  by  the  celebrated  George  Villiers, 
i  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whom  Dryden  has 
\  doomed  to  a  painful  immortality  by  the  few 
\  lines  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  chapter. 
Amid  the  gay  and  the  licentious  of  the  laugh- 
ing Court  of  Charles,  the  Duke  was  the  most 
licentious  and  most  gay;  yet,  while  expend- 
ing a  princely  fortune,  a  strong  constitution, 
and  excellent  talents,  in  pursuit  of  "frivolous 
pleasures,  he  nevertheless  nourished  deeper 
and  more  extensive  designs;  in  which  he 
only  failed  from  want  of  that  fixed  purpose 
and  regulated  perseverance  essential  to  all 
important  enterprises,  but  particularly  in 
politics. 

It  was  long  past  noon;  and  the  usual  hour 
of  the  Duke's  levee — if  anything  could  be 
termed  usual  where  all  was  irregular — had 
1  >roii  long  past.  His  hall  was  filled  with 
lackeys  and  footmen,  in  the  most  splendid 
liveries;  the  interior  apartments  with  the  gen- 
tlemen and  plages  of  his  household,  arrayed 
as  persons  of  the  first  quality,  and,  in  that 
respect,  rather  exceeding  than  falling  short 
of  the  Duke  in  personal  splendor.  But  his 
antechamber,  jn  particular,  might  be  com- 
pared to  a  gathering  of  eagles  to  the  slaugh- 
ter, were  not  the  simile  too  dignified  to  express 
that  vile  race,  who,  by  a  hundred  devices 
all  tending  to  one  common  end,  live  upon 
the  wants  of  needy  greatness,  or  administer 
to  the  pleasures  of  summer-teeming  luxury, 
or  stimulate  the  wild  wishes  of  lavish  and 
wasteful  extravagance,  by  devising  new 
modes  and  fresh  motives  of  profusion*  There 
stood  the  projector,  with  his  mysterious 
brow,  promising  unbounded  wealth  to 
whomsoever  might  choose  to  furnish  the 
small  preliminary  sum  necessary  to  change 
egg-shells  into  the  great  area/nun^  There 
was  Captain  .Seagull,  undertaker  for  a  for- 


eign settlement,  with  the  map  under  his 
arm  of  Indian  or  American  kingdoms, 
beautiful  as  the  primitive  Eden,  waiting 
the  bold  occupants,  for  whom  a  generous 
patron  should  equip  two  brigantines  and  a 
fly-boat.  Thither  came,  fast  and  frequent, 
the  gamesters,  in  their  different  forms  and 
calling.  This,  light,  young,  gay  in  appear- 
ance, the  thoughtless  youth  of  wit  and  pleas- 
ure— the  pigeon  rather  than  the  rook — but 
at  heart  the  same  sly,  shrewd,  cold-blooded 
calculator,  as  yonder  old  hard-featured  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  science,  whose  eyes  are 
grown  dim  with  watching  the  dice  at  mid- 
night; and  whose  fingers  are  even  now  as- 
sisting his  mental  computation  of  chances 
and  of  odds.  The  fine  arts,  too — I  would 
it  were  otherwise — have  their  professors 
amongst  this  sordid  train.  The  poor  poet, 
half  ashamed,  in  spite  of  habit,  of  the  part 
which  he  is  about  to  perform,  and  abashed 
by  consciousness  at  once  of  his  base  motive, 
and  his  shabby  black  coat,  lurks  in  yonder 
corner  for  the  favorable  moment  to  offer  his 
dedication.  Much  better  attired,  the  archi- 
tect presents  his  splendid  vision  of  front  and 
wings,  and  designs  a  palace,  the  expense  of 
which  may  transfer  his  employer  to  a  jail. 
But  uppermost  of  all,  the  favorite  musician, 
or  singer,  who  waits  on  my  lord  to  receive, 
in  solid  gold,  the  value  of  the  dulcet  sounds 
which  solaced  the  banquet  of  the  preceding 
evening. 

Such,  and  many  such  like,  were  the  morn- 
ing attendants  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
j  — all  genuine  descendants  of  the  daughter 
!  of   the  horse-leech,  whose  cry  is  "  Give, 
■  give." 

But  the  levee  of  his  Grace  contained  other 
j  and  very  different  characters;  and  was  in- 
j  deed  as  various  as  his  own  opinions  and  pur- 
i  suits.    Besides  many  of  the  young  nobility 
J  and  wealthy  gentry  of  England,  who  made 
j  his  Grace  the  glass  at  which  they  dressed 
\  themselves  for  the  day,  and  who  learned 
'  from  him  how  to  travel,  with  the  newest  and 
best  grace,  the  general  Road  to  Ruin;  there 
were  others  of  a  graver  character — discarded 
statesmen,  political  spies,  opposition  orators, 
servile  tools  of  administration,  men  who  met 
not  elsewhere,  but  who  regarded  the  Duke's 
mansion  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground;  sure, 
that  if  he  was  not  of  their  opinion  to-day, 
this  very  circumstance  rendered  it  most  like- 
ly he  should  think  with  them  to-morrow. 
The  Puritans  themselves  did  not  shun  inter- 
course with  a  man  whose  talents  must  have 
rendered  him  formidable,  even  if  they  had 
not  been  united  with  high  rank  and  an  im- 
mense fortune.    Several  grave  personages, 
with  black  suits,  short  cloaks,  and  band- 
strings  of  a  formal  cut,  were  mingled,  as  we 
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soo  their  portraits  in  a  gallery  of  paintings, 
among  the  gallants  who  ruffled  in  silk  and 
embroidery.  It  is  true,  they  escaped  the 
scandal  of  being  thought  intimates  of  the 
Duke,  by  their  business  being  supposed  to 
refer  to  money  matters.  Whether  these 
gtpave  and  professing  citizens  mixed  politics 
with  money-lending  was  not  known;  but  it 
had  been  long  observed,  that  the  Jews,  who 
in  general  confine  themselves  to  the  latter 
department,  had  become  for  some  time  faith- 
ful attendant's  at  the  Duke's  levee* 

It  was  high-tide  in  the  ante-chamber,  and 
had  been  so  for  more  than  an  hour,  ere 
the  Duke's  gentleman  in  ordinary  ventured 
into  his  bedchamber,  carefully  darkened,  so 
as  to  make  midnight  at  noon-day,  to  know 
his  Grace's  pleasure.  His  soft  and  serene 
whisper,  in  which  lie  asked  whether  it  were 
his  Grace's  pleasure  to  rise,  was  briefly  and 
sharply  answered  by  the  counter  questions, 
"Who"  waits ?— What's  o'clock?" 

"  It  is  Jerningham,  your  Grace,"  said  the 
attendant.  "It  is  one,,  afternoon;  and  your 
Grace  appointed  some  of  the  people  without 
at  eleven." 

"Who  are  they?— What  do  they  want?" 

"A  message  from  Whitehall,  your  Grace." 

"  Pshaw !  it  will  keep  cold.  Those  who 
make  all  others  wait,  will  be  the  better  of 
waiting  in  their  turn.  Where  I  to  be  guilty 
of  ill-breeding,  it  should  ratlier-be-to  a  King 
than  a  beggar." 

"The  gentlemen  from  the  city." 

"I  am  tired  of  them — tired  of  their  all 
cant,  and  no  religion — all  Protestantism,  and 
no  charity.  Tell  them  to  go  to  Shaftesbury 
— to  Aldersgate  Street  with  them — that's  the 
best  market  for  their  wares." 

"Jockey,  my  lord,  from  Newmarket." 

"Let  him  ride  to  the  devil — he  has  horse 
of  mine,  and  spurs  of  his  own.  Any  more  ?  " 

"  The  whole  ante-chamber  is  full,  my  lord 
— knights  and  squires,  doctors  and  dicers." 

"  The  dicers  with  their  doctors*  in  their 
pockets,  I  presume." 

"  Counts,  captains,  and  clergymen. " 

"You  are  alliterative,  Jerningham,"  said 
the  Duke;  "and  that  is  a  proof  yon  are  poet- 
ical.   Hand  me  my  writing-things." 

Getting  half  out  of  bed — thrusting  one 
arm  into  a  brocade  night-gown,  deeply 
furred  with  sables,  and  one  foot  into  a  velvet 
slipper,  while  the  other  pressed  in  primitive 
nudity  the  rich  carpet — his  Grace,  with- 
out thinking  farther  on  the  assembly  with- 
out, began  to  pen  a  few  lines  of  a  satirical 
poem;  then  suddenly  stopped — threw  the 
pen  into  the  chimney — exclaimed  that  the 
humor  was  past — and  asked  his  attendant  if 

*  Doctor,  a  cant  name  for  false  dice. 
VOL.  VII. — 6 
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there  were  any  letters.  Jerningham  pro- 
duced a  huge  packet. 

"What  the  devil!"  said  his  Grace,  "do  you 
think  1  will  read  all  these?  I  am  like  Clar- 
ence, who  asked  a  cup  of  wine,  and  was 
soused  into  a  butt  of  sack.  J  mean,  is  there 
anything  which  presses?" 

"This  letter,  your  Grace,"  said  Jerning- 
ham, "concerning  the  Yorkshire  mortgage." 

"Did  I  not  bid  thee  carry  it  to  old  Cath- 
eral,  my  steward  ?  " 

"I  did,  my  lord,"  answered  the  other; 
"but  Gatheral  says  there  are  difficulties." 

"  Let  the  usurers  foreclose,  then — there  is 
no  difficulty  in  that;  and  out  of  a  hundred 
manors  I  shall  scarce  miss  one,"  answered 
the  Duke.  "And  hark  ye,  bring  me  my 
chocolate. " 

"Nay,  my  lord,  Gatheral  does  not  say  it  is 
impossible — only  difficult." 

'  And  what  is  the  use  of  him,  if  he  cannot 
make  it  easy  ?  But  you  are  all  born  to  make 
difficulties,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"Nay,  if  your  Grace  approves  the  terms  in 
this  schedule,  and  pleases  to  sign  it,  Gatheral 
will  undertake  for  the  matter,"  answered 
Jerningham. 

"And  could  you  not  have  said  so  at  first, 
you  blockhead  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  signing  the. 
paper  without  looking  at  the  contents — 
"What  other  letters?  And  remember,  I 
must  be  plagued  with  no  more  business." 

"Billets-doux,  my  lord — five  or  six  of 
them.  This  left  at  the  porter's  lodge  by  a 
vizard  mask." 

"Pshaw!"  answered  the  Duke,  tossing 
them  over,  wdiile  his  attendant  assisted  in 
dressing  him — "an  acquaintance  of  a  quar- 
ter's standing." 

"This  given  to  one  of  the  pages  by  my 
Lady  's  waiting- woman." 

"Plague  on  it — a  Jeremiade  on  the  sub- 
ject of  perjury  and  treachery,  and  not  a 
single  new  line  to  the  old  tune,"  said  the 
Duke,  glancing  over  the  billet.  "Here  is 
the  old  cant — cruel  man — broken  vatOs — 
Heaven's  just  revenge.  Why,  the  woman  is 
thinking  of  murder — not  of  love.  No  one 
should  pretend  to  write  upon  so  threadbare 
a  topic  without  having  at  least  some  novelty 
of  expression.  The  desjMiring  Araminta — 
Lie  there,  fair  desperate.  And  this— how 
comes  it  ?  " 

"Flung  into  the  window  of  the  hall,  by  a 
fellow  who  ran  off  at  full  speed,"  answered 
Jerningham. 

"This  is  a  better  text,"  said  the  Duke: 
"and  yet  it  is  an  old  one  too — three  weeks 
old  at  least — The  little  Countess  with  the 
jealous  lord — I  should  not  care  a  farthing 
for  her,  save  for  that  same  jealous  lord- 
Plague  on't,  and  he's  gone  down  to  the  coun- 
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try — this  evening — in  silence  and  safety — 
■written  with  a  quill  pulled  from  the  wing  of 
Cupid — Your  ladyship  has  left  him  pen- 
feathers  enough  to  fly  away  with — better 
clipped  his  wings  when  you  had  caught  him, 
my  lady — and  so  confident  of  her  Bucking- 
ham's faith, — I  hate  confidence  in  a  young 
person — She  must  be  taught  better— I  will 
not  go." 

"Your  Grace  will  not  be  so  cruel!"  said 
Jerningham. 

"Thou  art  a.  compassionate  fellow,  Jern- 
ingham; but  conceit  must  be  punished." 

"  But  if  your  lordship  should  resume  your 
fancy  for  her  ?  " 

"Why,  then,  you  must  swear  the  billet- 
doux  miscarried,"  answered  the  Duke. 
"And  stay,  a  thought  strikes  me — it  shall 
miscarry  in  great  style.  Hark  ye — Is — what 
is  the  fellow's  name — the  poet — is  he  yon- 
der?" 

"There  are  six  gentlemen,  sir,  who,  from 
the  reams  of  paper  in  their  pockets,  and  the 
threadbare  seams  at  their  elbows,  appear  to 
wear  the  livery  of  the  Muses." 

"Poetical  once  more,  Jerningham.  He, 
I  mean,  who  wrote  the  last  lampoon,"  said 
the  Duke. 

"To  whom  your  Grace  said  you  owed  five 
pieces  and  a  beating?"  replied  Jerningham. 

"The  money  for  his  satire,  and  the  cudgel 
for  his  praise — Good — find  him — give  him 
the  five  pieces,  and  thrust  the  Countess's 
billet-doux — Hold — take  Araminta's  and  the 
rest  of  them — thrust  them  all  into  his  port- 
folio— All  will  come  out  at  the  Wits'  Coffee- 
house; and  if  the  promulgator  be  not  cud- 
gelled into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
there  is  no  spite  in  woman,  no  faith  in  crab- 
tree,  or  pith  in  heart  of  oak — Araminta's 
wrath  alone  would  overburden  one  pair  of 
mortal  shoulders." 
/  "But,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  his  attendant, 
"this  Settle*  is  so  dull  a  rascal,  that  nothing 
he  can  write  will  take."  ' 

"Then,  as  we  have  given  him  steel  to  head 
the  arrow,"  said  the  Duke,  "we  will  give  him 
wings  to  waft  it  with — wood,  he  has  enough 
of  his  own  to  make  a  shaft  or  bolt  of.  Hand 
me  my  own  unfinished  lampoon — give  it  to 
him  with  the  letters — let  him  make  what  he 
can  of  them  all." 

"My  Lord  Duke — I  crave  pardon — but 
your  Grace's  style  will  be  discovered;  and 
though  the  ladies'  names  are  not  at  the  let- 
ters, yet  they  will  be  traced." 

"  I  would  have  it  so,  you  blockhead.  Have 
you  lived  with  me  so  long,  and  cannot  dis- 

*  Elkana  Settle,  the  unworthy  scribbler  whom  the  envy 
of  Rochester  and  others  tried  to  raise  to  public  estimation, 
as  a  rival  to  Orvden;  a  circumstance  which  lias  been  the 
Hioar.a  of  elevating  him  to  a  very  painful  species  of  immor- 
tality* 
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cover  that  the  eclat  of  an  intrigue  is,  with 
me,  worth  all  the  rest  of  it  ?  " 

"  But  the  danger,  my  Lord  Duke  ?  "  re- 
plied Jerningham.  "There  are  husbands, 
brothers,  friends,  whose  revenge  may  be 
awakened." 

"And  beaten  to  sleep  again,"  said  Buck-  ' 
ingham,  haughtily.    "I  have  Black  Will 
and  his  cudgel  for  plebeian  grumblers;  and 
those  of  quality  I  can  deal  with  myself.  I 
lack  breathing  and  exercise  of  late."  * 

"  But  yet,  your  Grace"  

"Hold  your  peace,  fool!  I  tell  you  that 
your  poor  dwarfish  spirit  cannot  measure 
the  scope  of  mine.  I  tell  thee  I  would  have 
the  course*of  my  life  a  torrent — I  am  weary 
of  easy  achievements,  and  wish  for  obstacles, 
that  I  can  sweep  before  my  irresistible 
course." 

Another  gentleman  now  entered  the  apart- 
ment. "I  humbly  crave  your  Grace's  par- 
don," he  said;  "but  Master  Christian  is  so 
importunate  for  admission  instantly,  that  I 
am  obliged  to  take  your  Grace's  pleasure." 

"Tell  him  to  call  three  hours  hence. 
Damn  his  politic  pate,  that  would  make  all 
men  dance  after  his  pipe!" 

"I  thank  thee  for  the  compliment,  my 
Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  entering  the 
apartment  in  somewhat  a  more  courtly  gar l>, 
but  with  the  same  unpretending  and  undis- 
tinguished mien,  and  in  the  same  placid  and 
indifferent  manner,  with  which  he  had  ac- 
costed Julian  Peveril  upon  different  occa- 
sions during  his  journey  to  London,  "It  is 
precisely  my  present  object  to  pipe  to  you; 
and  vou  may  dance  to  your  own  profit  if  you 
will." 

"On  my  word,  Master  Christian,"  said 
the  Duke,  haughtily,  "the  affair  should  be 
weighty,  that  removes  ceremony  so  entirely 
from  betwixt  us.  If  it  relates  to  the  subject 
of  our  last  conversation,  I  must  request  our 
interview  be  postponed  to  some  farther  op- 
portunity. I  am  engaged  in  an  affair  of 
some  weight."  Then  turning  his  back  on 
Christian,  he  went  on  with  his  conversation 
with  Jerningham.  "Find  the  person  you 
wot  of,  and  give  him  the  papers;  and  hark 
ye,  give  him  this  gold  to  pay  for  the  shaft  of 
his  arrow — the  steel-head  and  peacock's  wing 
we  have  already  provided." 

"This  is  all  well,  my  lord," -said  Christian, 
calmly,  and  taking  his  seat  at  the  same  time 
in  an  easv-chair  at  some  distance;  "but your 
Grace's  levity  is  no  match  for  my  equanimi- 
ty. It  is  necessary  I  should  speak  with  you; 
ami  I  will  await  your  Grace's  leisure  in  the 
apartment. " 

"  Ycrg  well,  sir,"  said  the  Duke,  peevishly; 
"if  an  evil  is  to  be  undergone,  the  sooner  it 

-  Xotc  T.    Employment  of  assassins  in  Enqrland. 
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is  over  the  better — I  can  take  measures  to 
prevent  its  being  renewed.  So  let  me  hear 
your  errand  without  farther  delay. 

"I  will  wait  till  your  (J race's  toilette  is 
completed,"  said  Christian,  with  the  indiffer- 
ent tone  which  was  natural  to  him.  "What 
I  have  to  say  must  be  between  ourselves." 

"Begone,  Jerningham;  and  remain  with- 
out till  I  call.  Leave  my  doublet  on  the 
couch.  —  How  now,  1  have  worn  this  (doth  of 
silver  a  hundred  times." 

"Only  twice,  if  it  please  your  Grace,"  re- 
plied Jerningham. 

"As  well  twenty  times — keep  it  for  your- 
self, or  give  it  to  my  valet,  if  you  are  too 
proud  of  your  gentility." 

"  Your  Grace  has  made  better  men  than 
me  wear  your  east  clothes,"  said  Jerning- 
ham, submissively. 

"Thou  art  sharp,  Jerningham."  said  the 
Duke — "in  one  sense  I  have,  and  I  may 
again.  So  now,  that  pearl-colored  thing 
will  do  with  the  ribbon  and  George.  Get 
away  With  thee. — And  now  that  he  is  gone, 
Master  Christian,  may  I  once  more  crave 
your  pleasure  ?" 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  "you 
are  a  worshipper  of  difficulties  in  state  af- 
fairs, as  in  love  matters." 

"I  trust  yrou  have  been  no  eavesdropper, 
Master  Christian,"  replied  the  Duke;  "it 
scarce  argues  the  respect  due  to  me,  or  to 
my  roof." 

"I  know  not  what  you  mean,  my  lord," 
replied  Christian. 

"  Nay,  I  care  not  if  the  whole  world  heard 
what  I  said  but  now  to  Jerningham.  But 
to  the  matter,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. 

'  Your  Grace  is  so  much  occupied  with 
conquests  over  the  fair  and  over  the  witty, 
that  you  have  perhaps  forgotten  what  a 
stake  you  have  in  the  little  Island  of  Man." 

"Not  a  whit,  Master  Christian.  I  remem- 
ber well  enough  that  my  roundheaded  father- 
in-law,  Fairfax,  had  the  island  from  the 
Long  Parliament;  and  was  ass  enough  to 
quit  hold  of  it  at  the  Restoration,  when,  if 
he  had  closed  his  clutches,  and  held  fast, 
like  a  true  bird  of  prey,  as  he  should  have 
done,  he  might  have  kept  it  for  him  and  his. 
It  had  been  a  rare  thing  to  have  had  a  little 
kingdom — made  laws  of  my  own — had  my 
Chamberlain  with  his  white  staff — I  would 
have  taught  Jerningham,  in  half-a-day,  to 
look  as  wise,  walk  as  stiffly,  and  speak  as  sil- 
lily, as  Harry  Bennet."  * 

"  Y"ou  might  have  done  this,  and  more,  if 
it  had  pleased  your  Grace." 

"Ay,  and  if  it  had  pleased  my  Grace, 

*  Note  1'.    Earl  of  Arlington. 
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thou.  Ned  Christian,  shouldst  have  been  the 
.lack  Ketch  of  my  dominions." 

"/  your  Jack  Ketch,  my  lord?"  said 
Christian,  more  in  a  tone  of  surprise  than 
of  displeasure. 

"Why,  ay;  thou  hast  been  perpetually  in- 
triguing against  the  life  of  yonder  poor  old 
woman,  it  were  a  kingdom  to  thee  to  grat- 
ify thy  spleen  with  thy  own  hands." 

"1  only  seek  justice  against  the  Countess," 
said  Christian. 

"And  the  end  of  justice  is  always  a  gib- 
bet," said  the  Duke. 

"Be  it  so,"  answered  Christian.  "WTel!, 
the  Countess  is  in  the  plot." 

"The  devil  confound  the  plot,  as  I  believe 
he  first  invented  it  ! "  said  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham;  "I  have  heard  of  nothing  else 
for  months.  If  one  must  go  to  hell,  I  would 
it  were  by  some  new  road,  and  in  gentle- 
men's company.  I  should  not  like  to  travel 
with  Oates,  Bedlow,  and  the  rest  of  that  fa- 
mous cloud  of  witnesses^." 

"  Your  Grace  is  then  resolved  to  forego  all 
the  advantages  which  may  arise?  If  the 
House  of  Derby  fall  under  forfeiture,  the 
grant  to  Fairfax,  now  worthily  represented 
by  your  Duchess,  revives,  and  you  become 
the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  Man." 

"In  right  of  a  woman,"  said  the  Duke; 
"but,  in  troth,  my  godly  dame  owes  me 
some  advantage  for  having  lived  the  first 
year  of  our  marriage  with  her  and  old 
Black  Tom,  her  grim,  fighting,  puritanic 
father.  A  man  might  as  well  have  married 
the  Devil's  daughter,  and  set  up  house-keep- 
ing with  his  father-in-law. "  * 

'I  understand  you  are  willing,  then,  to 
join  your  interest  for  a  heave  at  the  House 
|  of  Derby,  my  Lord  Duke  ?  " 

"As  they  are  unlawfully  possessed  of  my 
wife's  kingdom,  they  certainly  can  expect  no 
favor  at  my  hand.  But  thou  knowest  there 
is  an  interest  at  Whitehall  predominant  over 
mine. " 

"  That  is  only  by  your  Grace's  sufferance," 
said  Christian. 

"No,  no;  I  tell  thee  a  hundred  times,  no." 
said  the  Duke,  rousing  himself  to  anger  at 
the  recollection.  " I  tell  thee  that  base  cour- 
tezan, the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  hath  im- 
pudently set  herself  to  thwart  and  contradict 
me;  and  Charles  has  given  me  both  cloudy 
looks  and  hard  words  before  the  Court.  1 
would  he  could  but  guess  what  is  the  offence 
between  her  and  me  !  I  would  he  knew  but 
that !  But  I  will  have  her  plumes  picked, 
or  my  name  is  not  Yilliers.    A  worthless 

*  Mary,  daughter  of  Thomas.  Lord  Fairfax,  was  wedded 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  whose  versatility  made  him 
capable  of  rendering  himself  for  a  time  as  agreeable  to  hie 
father-in-law,  though  u  rigid  Presbyterian,  as  to  the  cav 
Charles  II.  fc" 
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French  fille<le-joie  to  brave  me  thus! — Chris- 
tian, thou  art  right;  there  is  no  passion  so 
spirit-stirring  as  revenge.  I  will  patronise 
the  Plot,  if  it  be  but  to  spite  her,  and  make 
it  impossible  for  the  King  to  uphold  her." 

As  the  Duke  spoke,  he  gradually  wrought 
himself  into  a  passion,  and  traversed  the 
apartment  with  as  much  vehemence  as  if  the 
only  object  he  had  on  earth  was  to  deprive 
the  Duchess  of  her  power  and  favor  with  the 
King.  Christian  smiled  internally  to  see 
him  approach  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he 
was  most  easily  worked  upon,  and  judiciously 
kept  silence,  until  the  Duke  called  out  to 
him,  in  a  pet,  "Well,  Sir  Oracle,  you  that 
have  laid  so  many  schemes  to  supplant  this 
she-wolf  of  Gaul,  where  are  all  your  con- 
trivances now  ? — Where  is  the  exquisite 
beauty  who  was  to  catch  the  Sovereign's  eye 
at  the  first  glance  ? — Chiffinch,  hath  he  seen 
her  ? — and  what  does  he  say,  that  exquisite 
critic  in  beauty  and  blanc-mange,  women 
and  wine  ?  " 

"  He  has  seen  and  approves,  but  has  not 
yet  heard  her;  and  her  speech  answers  to 
ail  the  rest.  We  came  here  yesterday; 
and  to-day  I  intend  to  introduce  Chiffinch 
to  her,  the  instant  he  arrives  from  the 
country ;  and  I  expect  him  every  hour..  I 
am  but  afraid  of  the  damsel's  peevish  virtue, 
for  she  hath  been  brought  up  after  the 
fashion  of  our  grandmothers — our  mothers 
had  better  sense." 

"What!  so  fair,  so  young,  so  quick- 
witted, and  so  difficult?"  said  the  Duke. 
"  By  your  leave,  vou  shall  introduce  me  as 
well  as  Chiffinch."" 

"  That  your  G  race  may  cure  her  of  her 
intractable  modesty  ?  "  said  Christian. 

"Why,"  replied"  the  Duke,  "it  will  but 
teach  her  to  stand  in  her  own  light.  Kings 
do  not  love  to  court  and  sue;  they  should 
have  their  game  run  down  for  them." 

"Under  your  Grace's  favor,"  said  Chris- 
tian, "this  cannot  be — Xon  omnibus  dormio 
— Your  Grace  knows  the  classic  allusion.  If 
this  maiden  become  a  Prince's  favorite,  rank 
gilds  the  shame  and  the  sin.  But  to  any 
under  Majesty  she  must  not  vail  topsail." 

"Why,  thou  suspicious  fool,  I  was  but  in 
jest,"  said  the  Duke.  "Do  you  think  I 
would  interfere  to  spoil  a  plan  so  much  to 
my  own  advantage  as  that  which  you  have 
laid  before  me?" 

Christian  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"My  lord,"  he  said,  "I  know  your  Crace  as 
well,  or  better,  perhaps,  than  you  know 
yourself.  To  spoil  a  well-concerted  intrigue 
by  some  cross  stroke  of  your  own,  would  give 
you  more  pleasure,  than  to  bring  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  according  to  the  plans  of 
others.   But  Shaftesbury,  and  all  concerned, 


have  determined  that  our  scheme  shall  at 
least  have  fair  play.  We  reckon,  therefore, 
on  your  help;  and,  forgive  me  when  I  say  so 
— we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  be  impeded 
by  your  levity  and  fickleness  of  purpose." 

"Who? — I  light  and  fickle  of  purpose?" 
said  the  Duke.  "You  see  me  here  as  re- 
solved as  any  of  you,  to  dispossess  the  mis- 
tress, and  to  carry  on  the  plot;  these  are  the 
only  two  things  I  live  for  in  this  world.  IS'o 
one  can  play  the  man  of  business  like  me. 
when  I  please,  to  the  very  filing  and  la- 
belling of  my  letters.  I  am  regular  as  a 
scrivener. " 

"Yrou  have  Chiffinch 's  letter  from  the 
country;  he  told  me  he  had  written  to  you 
about  some  passages  betwixt  him  and  ^jfo 
young  Lord  Saville."  "  «. 

"He  did  so — he  did  so,"  said  the  Duke, 
looking  among  his  letters;  "but  I  see  not  his 
letter  just  now — I  scarcely  noted  the  contents 
— I  was  busy  when  it  came — but  I  have  it 
safely." 

"You  should  have  acted  on  it,"  answered 
Christian.  "The  fool  suffered  himself  to  be 
choused  out  of  his  secret,  and  prayed  you  to 
see  that  my  lord's  messenger  got  not  to  the 
Duchess  with  some  despatches  which  he 
sent  up  from  Derbyshire,  betraying  our 
mystery. " 

The  Duke  was  now  alarmed,  and  rang  the 
bell  hastily.  Jerningham  appeared.  "Where 
is  the  letter  I  had  from  Master  Chiffinch 
some  hours  since  ?  " 

"If  it  be  not  amongst  those  your  Grace 
has  before  you,  I  know  nothing  of  it,"  said 
Jerningham.    "I  saw  none  such  arrive." 

"You  lie,  you  rascal,"  said  Buckingham; 
"have  you  a  right  to  remember  better  than 
I  do?" 

"  If  your  Grace  will  forgive  me  reminding 
you,  you  have  scarce  opened  a  letter  this 
week,"  said  his  gentleman. 

"Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  provoking 
rascal  ?  "  said  the  Duke.  "  He  might  be  a 
witness  in  the  Plot.  He  has  knocked  my 
character  for  regularity  entirely  on  the  head 
with  his  damned  counter-evidence." 

"Your  Grace's  talent  and  capacity  will  at 
least  remain  unimpeached,"  said  Christian: 
"and  it  is  those  that  must  serve  yourself  and 
your  friends.  If  I  might  advise,  you  will 
hasten  to  Court,  and  lay  some  foundation 
for  the  impression  we  wish  to  make.  If 
your  Grace  can  take  the  first  word,  and 
throw  out  a  hint  to  crossbite  Saville,  it  will 
be  well.  But  above  all.  keep  tluTKing's  ear 
emplo3'ed,  which  no  one  can  do  so  well  as 
you.  Leave  Chiffinch  to  fill  his  heart  with 
a  proper  object.  Another  thing  is,  there  is 
a  blockhead  of  an  old  Cavalier,  who  must 
needs  be  a  bustler  in  the  Countess  of  Derby's 
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behaH  he  is  fast  in  hold,  with  the  whole 
tribe  of  witnesses  at  his  haunches." 

"Nay,  then,  take  him,  Topham." 

^Tbphaih  has  taken  him  already,  my 
lord,"  said  Christian;  "and  11"tc  is,  besides, 
a  young  gallant,  a  son  of  the  said  knight,  who 
Was  bred  in  the  household  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  and  who  has  brought  letters  from 
her  to  the  Provincial  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
others  in  London." 

"What  are  their  names?"  said  the  Duke, 
drily. 

"Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle, 
in  Derbyshire,  and  his  son  Julian." 

"What!  Peveril  of  the  Peak?"  said  the 
Duke, — "a  stout  old  Cavalier  as  ever  swore 
an  oath — A  AVorcester-man,  too — and,  in 
truth,  a  man  of  all  work,  when  blows  were 
going.  I  will  not  consent  to  his  ruin, 
Christian.  These  fellows  must  be  flogged 
off  such  false  scents — flogged  in  every  sense, 
they  must,  and  will  be,  when  the  nation 
comes  to  its  eye-sight  again." 

"  it  is  of  more  than  the  last  importance, 
in  the  meantime,  to  the  furtherance  of  our 
plan,"  said  Christian,  "that  your  Grace 
should  stand  for  a  space  between  them  and 
the  King's  favor.  The  youth  hath  influence 
with  the  maiden,  which  we  should  And 
scarce  favorable,  to  our  views;  besides  her 
father  holds  him  as  high  as  he  can  any  one 
who  is  no  such  puritanic  fool  as  himself." 

"Well,  most  Christian  Christian,"  said 
the  Duke,  "I  have  heard  your  commands 
at  length.  I  will  endeavor  to  stop  the 
earths  under  the  throne,  that  neither  the 
lord,  knight,  nor  squire  in  question,  shall 
find  it  possible  to  burrow  there.  For  the 
fair  one.  I- must  leave  Chiffmeh  and  you  to 
manage  her  introduction  to  her  high  desti- 
nies, since  I  am  not  to  be  trusted*  Adieu, 
most  Christian  Christian." 

He  fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, as  he  shut  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment,— "  Most  profligate  and  damnable  vil- 
lain! And  what  provokes  me  most  of  all,  is 
the  knave's  composed  insolence.  Your 
Grace  will  do  this — and  your  Grace  will  con- 
descend to  do  that — A  pretty  puppet  I 
should  be,  to  play  the  second  part,  or  rather 
the  third,  in  such  a  scheme!  No,  they 
shall  all  walk  according  to  my  purpose,  or  I 
Will  cross  them.  I  will  find  this  girl  out  in 
spite  of  them,  and  judge  if  their  scheme  is 
likely  to  be  successful.  If  so,  she  shall  be 
mine — mine  entirely,  before  she  becomes 
the  King's;  and  I  will  command  her  who  is 
to  guide  Charles. — Jerningham"*  (his  gen- 
tleman entered),  "cause  Christian  to  be 
dogged  wherever  he  goes,  for  the  next  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  and  find  out  where  he 

*  Note  V.   Letter  from  the  dead  to  the  living. 


visits  a  female  newly  come  to  town. — You 
smile,  you  knave?  " 

"I  did  but  suspect  a  fresh  rival  to  Ara- 
minta  and  the  little  Countess,"  said  Jer- 
ningham. 

"Away  to  your  business,  knave,"  said  the 
Duke,  "and  let  me  think  of  mine. — To  si  b- 
due  a  Puritan  in  Esse — a  King's  favorite  in 
Posse — the  very  muster  of  western  beauties 
— that  is  point  first.  The  impudence  of> 
this  Manx  mongrel  to  be  corrected — the 
pride  of  Madame  la  Duchesse  to  be  pulled 
down — an  important  state  intrigue  to  be 
farthered,  or  baffled,  as  circumstances  ren- 
der most  to  my  own  honor  and  glory — I 
wished  for  business  but  now,  and  I  have  got 
enough  of  it.  But  Buckingham  will  keep 
his  own  steerage-way  through  shoal  and 
through  weather." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-NINTH. 

 JIark  you  this,  Baseanio — 

The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  hip  purpog<\ 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

After  leaving  the  proud  mansion  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  Christian,  full  of  the 
deep  and  treacherous  schemes  which  lie 
meditated,  hastened  to  the  city,  where,  in  a 
decent  inn,  kept  by  a  person  of  his  own  per- 
suasion, he  had  been  unexpectedly  sum- 
moned to  meet  with  Ralph  Bridgenorth  of 
Moultrassie.  He  was  not  disappointed — 
the  Major  had  arrived  that  morning,  and 
anxiously  expected  him.  The  usual  gloom 
of  his  countenance  was  darkened  into  a  yet 
deeper  shade  of  anxiety,  which  was  scarcely 
relieved  even  while,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry 
after  his  daughter,  Christian  gave  the  most 
favorable  account  of  her  health  and  spirits, 
naturally  and  unaffectedly  intermingled 
with  such  praises  of  her  beauty  and  her  dis- 
position, as  were  likely  to  be  most  grateful 
to  a  father's  ear. 

But  Christian  had  too  much  cunning  to 
expatiate  on  this  theme,  however  soothing. 
He  stopped  short  exactly  at  the  point 
where,  as  an  affectionate  relative,  he  might 
be  supposed  to  have  said  enough.  "The 
lady,"  he  said,  "with  whom  he  had  placed 
Alice,  was  delighted  with  her  aspect  and 
manners,  and  undertook  to  be  responsible 
for  her  health  and  happiness.  He  had  not, 
he  said,  deserved  so  little  confidence  at  the 
hand  of  his  brother  Bridgenorth,  as  that  the 
Major  should,  contrary  to  his  purpose,  and 
to  the  plan  which  they  had  adjusted  to- 
gether, have  hurried  up  from  the  country, 
as  if  his  own  presence  were  necessary  for 
Alice's  protection." 
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"Brother  Christian,"  said  Bridgenorth  in 
ivoiy,  "I  must  see  my  child — I  must  see 
this  person  with  whom  she  is  intrusted." 

"To  what  purpose?"  answered  Christian. 
"Have  you  not  often  confessed  that  the 
over  excess  of  the  carnal  affection  which  you 
have  entertained  for  your  daughter  hath 
been  a  snare  to  you  ? — Have  you  not,  more 
than  once,  been  on  the  point  of  resigning 
those  great  designs  which  should  place 
righteousness  as  a  counsellor  beside  the 
throne,  because  you  desired  to  gratify  your 
daughter's  girlish  passion  for  this  descend- 
ant of  vour  old  persecutor — this  Julian 
Peveril  ?  " 

"I  own  it,"  said  Bridgenorth;  "and  worlds 
would  I  have  given,  and  would  yet  give,  to 
clasp  that  youth  to  my  bosom,  and  call  him 
my  son.  The  spirit  of  his  mother  looks 
from  his  eye,  and  his  stately  step  is  as  that  of 
his  father,  when  he  daily  spoke  comfort  to 
me  in  my  distress,  and  said,  'The  child! 
liveth.'" 

"But  the  youth  walks,"  said  Christian, 
"after  his  own  lights,  and  mistakes  the 
meteor  of  the  marsh  for  the  Polar  star. 
Ralph  Bridgenorth,  I  will  speak  to  thee  in 
friendly  sincerity.  Thou  must  not  think  to 
serve  both  the  good  cause  and  Baal.  Obey, 
if  thou  wilt,  thine  own  carnal  affections, 
summon  this  Julian  Peveril  to  thy  house, 
and  let  him  wed  thy  daughter — But  mark 
the  reception  she  will  meet  with  from  the 
proud  old  knight,  whose  spirit  is  now,  even 
now,  as  little  broken  with  his  chains,  as 
after  the  sword  of  the  Saints  had  prevailed 
at  Worcester.  Thou  wilt  see  thy  daughter 
spurned  from  his  feet  like  an  outcast." 

"Christian,"  said  Bridgenorth,  interrupt- 
ing him,  "thou  dost  urge  me  hard;  but  thou 
dost  it  in  love,  my  brother,  and  I  forgive 
thee — Alice  shall  never  be  spurned. — But 
this  friend  of  thine— this  lady — thou  art 
my  child's  uncle;  and  after  me,  thou  art 
next  to  her  in  love  and  affection — Still, 
thou  art  not  her  father — hast  not  her 
father's  fears.  Art  thou  sure  of  the  char- 
acter of  this  woman  to  whom  my  child  is 
intrusted?" 

"Am  I  sure  of  my  own  ? — Am  I  sure  that 
my  name  is  Christian — yours  Bridgenorth? 
— Is  it  a  thing  I  am  likely  to  be  insecui'e 
in? — Have  I  not  dwelt  for  many  years  in 
this  city  ? — Do  1  not  know  this  Court  ? — And 
am  I  likely  to  be  imposed  upon  ?  For  I  will 
not  think  you  can  fear  my  imposing  upon 
you." 

"Thou  art  my  brother,"  said  Bridgenorth 
— "the  blood  and  bone  of  my  departed  Saint 
— and  I  am  determined  that  I  will  trust 
thee  in  this  matter." 

"Thou  dost  well,"  said  Christian;  "and 


who  knows  what  reward  may  be  in  store  for 
thee? — I  cannot  look  upon  Alice,  but  it  is 
strongly  borne  in  on  my  mind,  that  there 
will  be  work  for  a  creature  so  excellent  be- 
yond ordinary  women.  Courageous  Judith 
freed  Bethulia  by  her  valor,  and  the  comely 
features  of  Esther  made  her  a  safeguard  and 
a  defence  to  her  people  in  the  land  of  cap- 
tivity, when  she  found  favor  in  the  sight  of 
King  Ahasuerus." 

"Be  it  with  her  as  Heaven  wills,"  said 
Bridgenorth;  "and  now  tell  me  what  pro- 
gress there  is  in  the  great  work." 

"The  people  are  weary  of  the  iniquity  of 
this  Court,"  said  Christian;  "and  if  this  man 
will  continue  to  reign,  it  must  be  by  calling 
to  his  councils  men  of  another  stamp.  The 
alarm  excited  by  the  damnable  practices  of 
the  Papists  has  called  up  men's  souls,  and 
awakened  their  eyes,  to  the  dangers  of  their 
state. — lie  himself — for  he  will  give  up 
brother  and  wife  to  save  himself — is  not 
averse  to  a  change  of  measures;  and  though 
we  cannot  at  first  see  the  Court  purged  as 
with  a  winnowing  fan,  yet  there  will  be 
enough  of  the  good  to  control  the  bad — 
enough  of  the  sober  party  to  compel  the 
grant  of  that  universal  toleration,  for  which 
we  have  sighed  so  long,  as  a  maiden  for  her 
beloved.  Time  and  opportunity  will  lead 
the  way  to  more  thorough  reformation;  and 
that  will  be  done  without  stroke  of  sword, 
which  our  friends  failed  to  establish  on  a 
sure  foundation,  even  when  their  victorious 
blades  were  in  their  hands." 

"May  God  grant  it!"  said  Bridgenorth; 
"for  I  fear  me  I  should  scruple  to  do  aught 
which  should  once  more  unsheathe  the  civil 
sword;  but  welcome  all  that  comes  in  a 
peaceful  and  parliamentary  way." 

"Ay,"  said  Christian,  "and  which  will 
bring  with  it  the  bitter  amends,  which  our 
enemies  have  so  long  merited  at  our  hands. 
How  long  hath  our  brother's  blood  cried  for 
vengeance  from  the  altar! — Now  shall  that 
cruel  Frenchwoman  find  that  neither  lapse 
of  years,  nor  her  powerful  friends,  nor  the 
name  of  Stanley,  nor  the  Sovereignty  of 
Man,  shall  stop  the  stern  course  of  the  pur- 
suer of  blood.  Her  name  shall  be  struck 
from  the  noble,  and  her  heritage  shall  an- 
other  take." 

"Nay.  but,  brother  Christian,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  "art  thou  not  over  eager  in 
pursuing  this  thing? — It  is  thy  duty  as  a 
Christian  to  forgive  thine  enemies." 

"Ay,  but  not  the  enemies  of  Heaven — not 
those  who  shed  the  blood  of  the  saints,"  said 
Christian,  his  eyes  kindling  with  that  vehe- 
ment and  fiery  expression  which  at  times 
gave  to  his  uninteresting  countenance  the 
only  character  of  passion  which  it  ever  ex- 
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hibite'd;  "No,  Bridgwiorth;"  he  continued, 
"J  esteem  this  purpose  of  revenge  holy — I 
account  it  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  for  what 
may  have  been  evil  in  my  life.  1  have 
submitted  to  be  spumed  by  the  haughty — 1 
have  bumbled  myself  to  be  as  a  servant:  but 
in  my  breast  was  the  proud  thought,  I  who 
do  this— do  it  that  1  may  avenge  my  brother's 
blood." 

"Still,  my  brother,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
"although  1  participate  thy  purpose,  and 
have  aided  thee  against  this  Moabitish  wo- 
man. I  cannot  but  think  thy  revenge  is 
more  after  the  law  of  Moses  than  after  the 
law  of  love." 

"This  comes  well  from  thee.  Ralph  Bridge- 
north,"  answered  Christian;  "from  thee,  who 
hast  just  smiled  over  the  downfall  of  thine 
own  enemy."  ' 

"  If  you  mean  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,"  said 
Bridgenorth,  "I  smile  not  on  his  ruin.  It 
is  well  he  is  abased:  but  if  it  lies  with  me,  I 
may  humble  his  pride,  but  will  never  ruin 
his  house." 

"  You  know  your  purpose  best,"  said 
Christian;  "and  I  do  justice,  brother  Bridge- 
north,  to  the  purity  of  your  principles;  but 
men  wdio  see  with  but  worldly  eyes,  would 
discern  little  purpose  of  mercy  in  the  strict 
magistrate  and  severe  creditor — and  such 
have  you  been  to  Peveril." 

"And,  brother  Christian,"  said  Bridge- 
north,  his  color  rising  as  he  spoke,  "neither 
do  I  doubt  your  purpose,  nor  deny  the  sur- 
prising address  Avith  which  you  have  pro- 
cured such  perfect  information  concerning 
the  purposes  of  yonder  woman  of  Amnion. 
But  it  is  free  to  me  to  think,  that  in  your 
intercourse  with  the  Court,  and  with  cour- 
tiers, you  may,  in  your  carnal  and  worldly 
policy,  sink  the  value  of  those  spiritual  gifts, 
for  which  you  were  once  so  much  celebrated 
among  the  brethren." 

"  Do  not  apprehend  it,"  said  Christian,  re- 
covering his  temper,  which  had  been  a  little 
ruffled  by  the  previous  discussion.  "Let  us 
but  work  together  as  heretofore;  and  I  trust 
each  of  us  shall  be  found  doing  the  work  of 
a  faithful  servant  to  that  good  old  cause  for 
which  we  have  heretofore  drawn  the  sword." 

So  saying,  he  took  his  hat,  and  bidding 
Bridgenorth  farewell,  declared  his  intention 
of  returning  in  the  evening. 

"Fare  thee  well! "  said  Bridgenorth;  "to 
that  cause  wilt  thou  find  me  ever  a  true  and 
devoted  adherent.  I  will  act  by  that  coun- 
sel of  thine,  and  will  not  even  ask  thee — 
though  it  may  grieve  my  heart  as  a  parent 
— with  whom,  or  where,  thou  hast  intrusted 
my  child.  I  will  try  to  cut  off.  and  cast 
from  me,  even  my  right  hand,  and  my  right 
eye;  but  for  thee,  Christian,  if  thou  dost  deal 
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otherwise  than  prudently  and  honestly  in 
this  matter,  it  is  what  Cod  and  man  will  re- 
quire at  thy  hand." 

"  fear  not  me,"  said  Christian,  hastily, 
and  left  the  place,  agitated  by  reflections  of 
no  pleasant  kind. 

"1  ought  to  have  persuaded  him  to  re- 
turn," he  said,  as  he  stepped  out  into  the 
street.  "Even  his  hovering  in  this  neighbor- 
hood may  spcil  the  plan  on  which  depends 
the  rise  of  my  fortunes — ay,  and  of  his  child's. 
Will  men  say  I  have  ruined  her,  when  I  shall 
have  raised  her  to  the  dazzling  height  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  and  perhaps  made 
her  a  mother  to  a  long  line  of  princes  ? 
Chiffinch  hath  vouched  for  opportunity;  and 
the  voluptuary's  fortune  depends  upon  his 
gratifying  the  taste  of  his  master  for  variety. 
If  she  makes  an  impression,  it  must  be  a 
deep  one;  and  once  seated  in  his  affections,  I 
fear  not  her  being  supplanted. — What  will 
her  father  say?  Will  he,  like  a  prudent 
man,  put  his  shame  in  his  pocket,  because  it 
is  well  gilded  ?  or  will  he  think  it  fitting  to 
make  a  display  of  moral  wrath  and  parental 
frenzy  ?  I  fear  the  latter — he  has  ever  kept 
too  strict  a  course  to  admit  his  conniving  at 
such  license.  But  what  will  his  anger  avail  ? 
— I  need  not  be  seen  in  the  matter — those 
who  are  will  care  little  for  the  resentment  of 
a  country  Puritan.  And  after  all,  what  I 
am  laboring  to  bring  about  is  best  for  him- 
self, the  wench,  and  above  all,  for  me,  Ed- 
ward Christian." 

With  such  base  opiates  did  this  unhappy 
wretch  stifle  his  own  conscience,  while  antici- 
pating the  disgrace  of  his  friend's  family,  and 
the  ruin  of  a  near  relative,  committed  in  con- 
fidence to  his  charge.  The  character  of  this 
man  was  of  no  common  description;  nor  was 
it  by  an  ordinary  road  that  he  had  arrived  at 
the  present  climax  of  unfeeling  and  infamous 
selfishness. 

Edward  Christian,  as  the  reader  is  aware, 
was  the  brother  of  that  William  Christian, 
who  was  the  principal  instrument  in  deliver- 
ing up  the  Isle  of  Man  to  the  Republic,  and 
who  became  the  victim  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby's  revenge  on  that  account.  Both  had 
been  educated  as  Puritans,  but  William  was 
a  soldier,  which  somewhat  modified  the  strict- 
ness of  his  religious  opinions;  Edward,  a  ci- 
vilian, seemed  to  entertain  these  principles  in 
the  utmost  rigor.  But  it  was  only  seeming. 
The  exactness  of  deportment,  which  procured 
him  great  honor  and  influence  among  the 
sober  parti/,  as  they  were  wont  to  term  them- 
selves, covered  a  voluptuous  disposition,  the 
gratification  of  winch  was  sweet  to  him  as 
stolen  waters,  and  pleasant  as  bread  eaten  in 
secret.  While,  therefore,  his  seeming  god- 
liness brought  him  worldly  gain,  his  secret 
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pleasures  compensated  for  his  outward  aus- 
terity; until  the  Kesto ration,  and  the  Count- 
ess's violent  proceedings  against  his  brother, 
interrupted  the  course  of  both.  He  then 
fled  from  his  native  island,  burning  with  the 
desire  of  revenging  his  brother's  death — the 
only  passion  foreign  to  his  own  gratification 
which  he  was  ever  known  to  cherish,  and 
which  was  also,  at  least,  partly  selfish,  since  it 
concerned  the  restoration  of  his  own  fortunes. 

He  found  easy  access  to  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who,  in  right  of  his  Duchess, 
claimed  such  of  the  Derby  estate  as  had  been 
bestowed  by  the  Parliament  on  his  celebrated 
father-in-law,  Lord  Fairfax.  His  influence 
at  the  Court  of  Charles,  where  a  jest  was  a 
better  plea  than  a  long  claim  of  faithful 
service,  was  so  successfully  exerted,  as  to 
contribute  greatly  to  the  depression  of  that 
loyal  and  ill-rewarded  family.  But  Buck- 
ingham was  incapable,  even  for  his  own  in- 
terest, of  pursuing  the  steady  course  which 
Christian  suggested  to  him;  and  his  vacilla- 
tion probably  saved  the  remnant  of  the  large 
estates  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

Meantime,  Christian  was  too  useful  a 
follower  to  be  dismissed.  From  Bucking- 
ham, and  others  of  that  stamp,  he  did  not 
affect  to  conceal  the  laxity  of  his  morals; 
but,  towards  the  numerous  and  powerful 
party  to  which  he  belonged,  he  was  able  to 
disguise  them  by  a  seeming  gravity  of  ex- 
terior, which  he  never  laid  aside.  Indeed, 
so  wide  and  absolute  was  then  the  distinction 
betwixt  the  Court  and  the  city,  that  a  man 
might  have  for  some  time  played  two  several 
parts,  as  in  two  different  spheres,  without 
its  being  discovered  in  the  one  that  he  ex- 
hibited himself  in  a  different  light  in  the 
other.  Besides,  when  a  man  of  talent  shows 
himself  an  able  and  useful  partisan,  his  party 
will  continue  to  protect  and  accredit  him, 
in  spite  of  conduct  the  most  contradictory  to 
their  own  principles.  Some  facts  are,  in 
such  cases,  denied — some  are  glossed  over — 
and  party  zeal  is  permitted  to  cover  at  least 
as  many  defects  as  ever  doth  charity. 

Edward  Christian  had  often  need  of  the 
partial  indulgence  of  his  friends;  but  he  ex- 
perienced it,  for  he  was  eminently  useful. 
Buckingham,  and  other  courtiers  of  the 
same  class,  however  dissolute  in  their  lives, 
were  desirous  of  keeping  some  connection 
with  the  Dissenting  or  Puritanic  party,  as  it 
was  termed;  thereby  to  strengthen  themselves 
against  their  opponents  at  Court.  In  such  ; 
intrigues  Christian  was  a  notable  agent;  and 
at  one  time  had  nearly  procured  an  absolute 
union  between  a  class  which  professed  the 
most  rigid  principles  of  religion  and  moral- 
ity, and  the  latitudinarian  courtiers,  who  set 
all  principle  at  defiance. 


Amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  of  intrigue, 
during  which  Buckingham's  ambitious 
scheme,  and  his  own,  repeatedly  sent  him 
across  the  Atlantic,  it  was  Edward  Christian';; 
boast  that  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  principal 
object — revenge  on  the  Countess  of  Derbv. 
He  maintained  a  close  and  intimate  corre- 
spondence with  his  native  island,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  informed  of  whatever  took  place 
there;  and  he  stimulated,  on  every  favorable 
opportunity,  the  cupidity  of  Buckingham  to 
possess  himself  of  this  petty  kingdom,  by 
procuring  the  forfeiture  of  its  present  Lord. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  his  patron's  wild 
wishes  alive  on  this  topic,  for  his  own  mer- 
curial imagination  attached  particular 
charms  to  the  idea  of  becoming  a  sort  of 
sovereign  even  in  this  little  island;  and  he 
was,  like  Catiline,  as  covetous  of  the  property 
of  others,  as  he  was  profuse  of  his  own. 

But  it  was  not  Until  the  pretended  dis- 
covery of  the  Papist  Plot  that  the  schemes 
of  Christian  could  be  brought  to  ripen;  and 
then,  so  odious  were  the  Catholics  in  the 
eyes  of  the  credulous  people  of  England, 
that,  upon  the  accusation  of  the  most  infa- 
mous of  mankind,  common  informers,  the 
scourings  of  jails,  and  the  -refuse  of  the 
whipping-post,  the  most  atrocious  charges 
against  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and 
fairest  character  were  readily  received  and 
credited. 

This  Was  a  period  which  Christian  did  not 
fail  to  improve.  He  drew  close  his  intimacy 
with  Bridgenorth,  which  had  indeed  never 
been  interrupted,  and  readily  engaged  him 
in  his  schemes,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  his 
brother-in-law,  were  alike  honorable  and 
patriotic.  But,  while  he  flattered  Bridge- 
north  with  the  achieving  a  complete  refor- 
mation in  the  state — checking  the  profligacy 
of  the  Court — relieving  the  consciences  of  the 
Dissenters  from  the  pressure  of  the  penal 
laws — amending,  in  fine,  the  crying  griev- 
ances of  the  time — while  he  showed  him 
also,  in  prospect,  revenge  upon  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  and  a  humbling  dispensation  on  the 
house  of  Peveril,  from  whom  Bridgenorth 
had  suffered  such  indignity,  Christian  did 
not  neglect,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  consider 
how  he  could  best  benefit  himself  by  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  unsuspicious 
relation. 

The  extreme  beauty  of  Alice  Bridge- 
north — the  great  wealth  which  time  and 
economy  had  accumulated  on  her  father — 
pointed  her  out  as  a  most  desirable  match 
to  repair  the  wasted  fortunes  of  some  of  the" 
followers  of  the  Court:  and  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  could  conduct  such  a  negotiation 
so  as  to  be  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to 
his  own  advantage,    lie  found  there  would 
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be  little  difficulty  in  prevailing  on  Major 
Bridgenorth  to  intrust  him  with  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  daughter.  That  unfortunate 
gentleman  had  accustomed  himself,  from  the 
very  period  of  her  birth,  to  regard  the  pres- 
ence of  his  child  as  a  worldly  indulgence  too 
great  to  be  allowed  to  him;  and  Christian 
had  little  trouble  in  convincing  him  that  the 
strong  inclination  which  he  felt  to  bestow 
her  on  Julian  Peveril,  provided  he  could  be 
brought  over  to  his  own  political  opinions, 
was  a  blameable  compromise  with  his  more 
severe  principles.  Late  circumstances  had 
taught  him  the  incapacity  and  unfitness  of 
Dame  Debbitsh  for  the  sole  charge  of  so  dear 
a  pledge;  and  he  readily  and  thankfully  em- 
braced the  kind  offer  of  her  maternal  uncle, 
Christian,  to  place  Alice  under  the  protection 
of  a  lady  of  rank  in  London,  whilst  he  him- 
self was  to  be  engaged  in  the  scenes  of  bustle 
and  blood,  which,  in  common  with  all  good 
Protestants,  he  expected  were  speedily  to  take 
place  on  a  general  rising  of  the  Papists,  un- 
less prevented  by  the  active  and  energetic 
measures  of  the  good  people  of  England. 
He  even  confessed  his  fears,  that  his  partial 
regard  for  Alice's  happiness  might  enervate 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  his  country;  and 
Christian  had  little  trouble  in  eliciting  from 
him  a  promise,  that  he  would  forbear  to  in- 
quire after  her  for  some  time. 

Thus  certain  of  being  the  temporary  guar- 
dian of  his  niece  for  a  space  long  enough,  he 
flattered  himself,  for  the  execution  of  his 
purpose.  Christian  endeavored  to  pave  the 
way  by  consulting  Chiffinch,  wdiose  known 
skill  in  Court  policy  qualified  him  best  as  an 
adviser  on  this  occasion.  But  this  worthy 
person — being, '  in  fact,  a  purveyor  for  his 
Majesty's  pleasures,  and  on  that  account 
high  in  his  good  graces — thought  it  fell  with- 
in the  line  of  his  duty  to  suggest  another 
scheme  than  that  on  which  Christian  con- 
sulted him.  A  woman  of  such  exquisite 
beauty  as  Alice  was  described,  he  deemed 
more  worthy  to  be  a  partaker  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  merry  monarch,  whose  taste  in 
female  beauty  was  so  exquisite,  than  to  be 
made  the  wife  of  some  worn-out  prodigal  of 
quality.  And  then,  doing  perfect  justice  to 
his  own  character,  he  felt  it  would  not  be  one 
whit  impaired,  wdiile  his  fortune  would  be, 
in  every  respect,  greatly  amended,  if,  after 
sharing  the  short  reign  of  the  Gwyns,  the 
Davises,  the  Kobertses,  and  so  forth,  Alice 
Bridgenorth  should  retire  from  the  state  of 
a  royal  favorite  into  the  humble  condition 
of  Mrs.  Chiffinch. 

After  cautiously  sounding  Christian,  and 
finding  that  the  near  prospect  of  interest  to 
himself  effectually  prevented  his  starting  at 
this  iniquitous  scheme,  Chiffinch  detailed  it 


lo  him  fully,  carefully  keeping  the  final 
tei'mination  out  of  sight,  and  talking  of  the 
favor  to  be  acquired  by  the  fair  Alice  as  no 
passing  caprice,  but  the  commencement  of 
a  reign  as  long  and  absolute  as  that  of  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  of  whose  avarice 
and  domineering  temper  Charles  was  now 
understood  to  be  much  tired,  though  the 
force  of  habit  rendered  him  unequal  to  free 
himself  of  her  yoke. 

Thus  chalked  out,  the  scene  prepared  was 
no  longer  the  intrigue  of  a  Court  pander, 
and  a  villanous  resolution  for  the  ruin  of  an 
innocent  girl,  but  became  a  state  intrigue, 
for  the  removal  of  an  obnoxious  favorite,  and 
the  subsequent  change  of  the  King's  senti- 
ments upon  various  material  points,  in  which 
he  was  at  present  influenced  by  the  Duchess 
of  Portsmouth.  In  this  light  it  was  exhibit- 
ed to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who,  either 
to  sustain  his  character  for  daring  gallantry, 
or  in  order  to  gratify  some  capricious  fancy, 
had  at  one  time  made  love  to  the  reigning 
favorite,  and  experienced  a  repulse  which  he 
had  never  forgiven. 

But  one  scheme  was  too  little  to  occupy 
the  active  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the 
Duke.  An  appendix  of  the  Popish  Plot  was 
easily  so  contrived  as  to  involve  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  who,  from  character  and  religion, 
was  precisely  the  person  whom  the  credulous 
part  of  the  public  were  inclined  to  suppose 
the  likely  accomplice  of  such  a  conspiracy. 
Christian  and  Bridgenorth  undertook  the 
perilous  commission  of  attacking  her  even  in 
her  own  little  kingdom  of  Man,  and  had 
commissions  for  this  purpose,  which  were 
only  to  be  produced  in  case  of  their  scheme 
taking  effect. 

It  miscarried,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  from 
the  Countess's  alert  preparations  for  defence; 
and  neither  Christian  nor  Bridgenorth  held 
it  sound  policy  to  practise  openly,  even  un- 
der parliamentary  authority,  against  a  lady 
so  little  liable  to  hesitate  upon  the  measures 
most  likely  to  secure  her  feudal  sovereignty; 
wisely  considering  that  even  the  omnipo- 
tence, as  it  has  been  somewdiat  too  largely 
styled,  of  Parliament,  might  fail  to  relieve 
them  from  the  personal  consequences  of  a 
failure. 

On  the  continent  of  Britain,  however,  no 
opposition  was  to  be  feared;  and  so  wrell  was 
Christian  acquainted  with  all  the  motions  in 
the  interior  of  the  Countess's  little  court,  or 
household,  that  Peveril  would  have  been 
1  arrested  the  instant  he  set  foot  on  shore,  but 
I  for  the  gale  of  wind,  which  obliged  the  ves- 
i  sel,  in  which  he  was  a  passenger,  to  run  for 
j  Liverpool.    Here  Christian,  under  the  name 
j  of  Ganlesse,  unexpectedly  met  with  him. 
and  preserved  him  from  the  fangs  of  the 
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well-breathed  witnesses  of  the  Plot,  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  his  despatches,  or,  if 
necessary,  his  person  also,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  place  him  at  his  own  discretion — a  nar- 
row and  perilous  game,  which  he  thought  it 
better,  however,  to  undertake,  than  to  per- 
mit these  subordinate  agents,  who  were 
always  ready  to  mutiny  against  all  in  league 
with  them,  to  obtain  the  credit  which  they 
must  have  done  by  the  seizure  of  the  Coun- 
tess of  Derby's  despatches.  It  was,  besides, 
essential  to  Buckingham's  schemes  that  these 
should  not  pass  into  the  hands  of  a  public 
officer  like  Topham,  who,  however  pompous 
and  stupid,  was  upright  and  well-inten- 
tioned, until  they  had  undergone  the  revisal 
of  a  private  committee,  where  something 
might  have  probably  been  suppressed,  even 
supposing  that  nothing  had  been  added. 

In  short,  Christian,  in  carrying  on  his  own 
separate  and  peculiar  intrigue,  by  the  agency 
of  the  Great  Popish  Plot,  as  it  was  called, 
acted  just  like  an  engineer,  who  derives  the 
principle  of  motion  which  turns  his  machin- 
ery by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  or  large 
water-wheel,  constructed  to  drive  a  separate 
and  larger  engine.  Accordingly,  he  was  de- 
termined that,  while  he  took  all  the  advant- 
age he  could  from  their  supposed  discoveries, 
no  one  should  be  admitted  to  tamper  or  inter- 
fere with  his  own  plans  of  profit  and  revenge. 

Chiffinch,  who,  desirous  of  satisfying  him- 
self with  his  own  eyes  of  that  excellent 
beauty  which  had  been  so  highly  extolled, 
had  gone  down  to  Derbyshire  on  purpose, 
was  infinitely  delighted,  when,  during  the 
course  of  a  two  hours'  sermon  at  the  dissent- 
ing chapel  in  Liverpool,  which  afforded  him 
ample  leisure  for  a  deliberate  survey,  he 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he  had  never 
seen  a  form  or  face  more  captivating.  His 
eyes  having  confirmed  what  was  told  him,  he 
hurried  back  to  the  little  inn  which  formed 
their  place  of  rendezvous,  and  there  awaited 
Christian  and  his  niece,  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  success  of  their  project 
which  he  had  not  before  entertained;  and 
with  an  apparatus  of  luxury,  calculated,  as 
he  thought,  to  make  a  favorable  impression 
on  the  mind  of  a  rustic  girl.  He  was  some- 
what surprised,  when,  instead  of  Alice 
Bridgenorth,  to  whom  he  expected  that 
night  to  have  been  introduced,  he  found 
that  Christian  was  accompanied  by  Julian 
Peveril.  It  was  indeed  a  severe  disappoint- 
ment, for  he  had  prevailed  on  his  own  indo- 
lence to  venture  thus  far  from  the  Court,  in 
order  that  he  might  judge,  with  his  own 
paramount  taste,  whether  Alice  was  really 
the  prodigy  which  her  uncle's  praises  had 
bespoken  her,  and,  as  such,  a  victim  worthy 
of  the  fate  to  which  she  was  destined. 


A  few  words  betwixt  the  worthy  confeder- 
ates determined  them  on  the  plan  of  strip- 
ping Peveril  of  the  Countess's  despatches; 
Chiffinch  absolutely  refusing  to  take  any 
share  in  arresting  him,  as  a  matter  of  which 
his  Master's  approbation  might  be  very  un- 
certain. 

Christian  had  also  his  own  reasons  for 
abstaining  from  so  decisive  a  step.  It  was 
by  no  means  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  Bridge- 
north,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep  in  good 
humor; — it  was  not  necessary,  for  the  Coun- 
tess's despatches  were  of  far  more  importance 
than  the  person  of  Julian.  Lastly,  it  was 
superfluous  in  this  respect  also,  that  Julian 
was  on  the  road  to  his  father's  castle,  where 
it  was  likely  he  would  be  seized,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  along  with  the  other  suspicious 
persons  who  fell  under  Topham's  warrant, 
and  the  denunciations  of  his  infamous  com- 
panions. He,  therefore,  far  from  using  any 
violence  to  Peveril,  assumed  towards  him 
such  a  friendly  tone,  as  might  seem  to  warn 
him  against  receiving  damage  from  others, 
and  vindicate  himself  from  having  any  share 
in  depriving  him  of  his  charge.  This  last 
manoeuvre  was  achieved  by  an  infusion  of  a 
strong  narcotic  into  Julian's  wine;  under  the 
iniluence  of  which  he  slumbered  so  soundly, 
that  the  confederates  were  easily  able  to  ac- 
complish their  inhospitable  purpose. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  days  are 
already  known  to  the  reader.  Chiffinch  set 
forward  to  return  to  London,  with  the 
packet,  which  it  was  desirable  should  be  in 
Buckingham's  hands  as  soon  as  possible; 
while  Christian  went  to  Moultrassie,  to  re- 
ceive Alice  from  her  father,  and  convey  her 
safely  to  London — his  accomplice  agreeing 
to  defer  his  curiosity  to  see  more  of  her  until 
they  should  have  arrived  in  that  city. 

Before  parting  with  Bridgenorth,  Chris- 
tian had  exerted  his  utmost  address  to 
prevail  on  him  to  remain  at  Moultrassie; 
he  had  even  overstepped  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and,  by  his  urgency,  awakened 
some  suspicions  of  an  indefinite  nature,  which 
he  found  it  difficult  to  allay.  Bridgenorth, 
therefore,  followed  his  brother-in-law  to 
London;  and  the  reader  has  already  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  arts  which  Chris- 
tian used  to  prevent  his  farther  interference 
with  the  destinies  of  his  daughter,  or  the 
unhallowed  schemes  of  her  ill-chosen  guar- 
dian. Still  Christian,  as  lie  strode  along  the 
street  in  profound  reflection,  saw  that  his 
undertaking  was  attended  with  a  thousand 
perils;  and  the  drops  stood  like  beads  on  his 
brow  when  he  thought  of  the  presumptuous 
levity  and  fickle  temper  of  Buckingham — the 
frivolity  and  intemperance  of  Chiffinch — the 
suspicions  of  the  melancholy  and  bigoted, 
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yet  sagacious  and  honest  Bridgenorth.  "  Had 
I,"  ho  thought,  "hut  tools  fitted,  each  to 
their  portion  of  the  work,  how  easily  could 
1  heave  asunder  and  disjoint  the  strength 
that  op  post's  me  !  But  with  these  frail  and 
insufficient  implements,  1  am  in  daily,  hour- 
ly, momentary  danger,  that  one  leaver  or 
other  gives  way,  and  that  the  whole  ruin  re- 
coils on  my  own  head.  And  yet,  were  it  not 
for  those  failings  i  complain  of,  how  were  it 
possible  for  me  to  have  acquired  that  power 
over  them  all  which  constitutes  them  my 
passive  tools,  even  when  they  seem  most  to 
exert  their  own  free  will?  Yes,  the  bigots 
have  some  right  when  they  affirm  that  all  is 
for  the  best." 

1 1  may  seem  strange,  that,  amids  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  Christian's  apprehension,  he 
was  never  visited  by  any  long  or  permanent 
doubt  that  the  virtue  of  his  niece  might 
prove  the  shoal  on  which  his  voyage  should 
be  wrecked.  But  he  was  an  arrant  rogue  as 
well  as  a  hardened  libertine;  and,  in  both 
characters,  a  professed  disbeliever  in  the  vir- 
tue of  the  fair  sex. 


CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 


As  for  .Tobn  Dryden's  Charles,  I  own  that  King 
Was  never  any  very  mighty  thing; 
And  yet  he  was  a  devilish  honest  fellow — 
Enjoy'd  his  friend  and  bottle,  and  got  mellow. 

Dr.  Wolcot. 


London,  the  grand  central  point  of  intrigues 
of  every  description,  had  now  attracted  with- 
in its  dark  and  shadowy  region  the  greater 
number  of  the  personages  whom  we  have 
had  occasion  to  mention. 

Julian  Peveril,  amongst  others  of  the  dra- 
matis persona?,  had  arrived,  and  taken  up 
his  abode  in  a  remote  inn  in  the  suburbs. 
His  business,  he  conceived,  was  to  remain 
incognito  until  he  should  have  communi- 
cated in  private  with  the  friends  who  were 
most  likely  to  lend  assistance  to  his  parents, 
as.  well  as  to  his  patroness,  in  their  present 
situation  of  doubt  and  danger.  Amongst 
these,  the  most  powerful  was  the  Puke  of 
Ormond,  whose  faithful  services,  high  rank, 
and  acknowledged  worth  and  virtue,  still 
preserved  an  ascendency  in  that  very  Court, 
where,  in  general,  he  was  regarded  as  out  of 
favor.  Indeed,  so  much  consciousness  did 
Charles  display  in  his  demeanor  towards  that 
celebrated  noble,  and  servant  of  bis  father, 
that  Buckingham  once  took  the  freedom  to 
ask  the  King  whether  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
had  lost  his  Majesty's  favor,  or  his  Majesty 
the  Duke's?  since,  whenever  they  chanced 
to  meet,  the  King  appeared  the  more  embar- 
rassed of  the  two.    But  it  was  not  Peveril 's 


good  fortune  to  obtain  the  advice  or  coun- 
tenance of  this  distinguished  person.  His 
Grace  of  Ormond  was  not  at  that  time  in 
London. 

The  letter,  about  the  delivery  of  which  the 
Countess  had  seemed  most  anxious  after  that 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  was  addressed  to 
Captain  Barstow  (a  Jesuit,  whose  real  name 
was  Fenwicke),  to  be  found,  or  at  least  to  be 
heard  of,  in  the  house  of  one  Martin  Chris- 
tal  in  the  Savoy.  To  this  place  hastened 
Peveril,  upon  learning  the  absence  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.  He  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  danger  which  he  personally  incurred,  by 
thus  becoming  a  medium  of  communication 
betwixt  a  Popish  priest  and  a  suspected 
Catholic.  But  when  he  undertook  the  per- 
ilous commission  of  his  patroness,  he  had 
done  so  frankly,  and  with  the  unreserved 
resolution  of  serving  her  in  the  manner  in 
which  she  most  desired  her  affairs  to  be 
conducted.  Yet  he  could  not  forbear  some 
secret  apprehension,  when  he  felt  himself 
engaged  in  the  labyrinth  of  passages  and 
galleries,  which  led  to  different  obscure  sets 
of  apartments  in  the  ancient  building  termed 
the  Savoy. 

This  antiquated  and  almost  ruinous  pile  oc- 
cupied a  part  of  the  site  of  the  public  offices 
in  the  Strand,  commonly  called  Somerset 
House.  The  Savoy  had  been  formerly  a  pal- 
ace, and  took  its  name  from  an  Earl  of  Savoy, 
by  whom  it  was  founded.  It  had  been  the 
habitation  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and  various  per- 
sons of  distinction — had  become  a  convent,  an 
hospital,  and  finally,  in  Charles  IL's  time, 
a  waste  of  dilapidated  buildings  and  ruinous 
apartments,  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who 
had  some  connection  with,  or  dependence 
upon,  the  neighboring  palace  of  Somerset 
House,  which,  more  fortunate  than  the 
Savoy,  had  still  retained  its  royal  title,  and 
was  the  abode  of  a  part  of  the  Court,  and 
occasionally  of  the  King  himself,  who  had 
apartments  there. 

It  was  not  without  several  inquiries,  and 
more  than  one  mistake,  that,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  and  dusky  passage,  composed  of 
boards  so  wasted  by  time  that  they  threatened 
to  give  way  under  his  feet,  Julian  at  length 
found  the  name  of  Martin  Christal,  broker 
and  appraiser,  upon  a  shattered  door.  He 
was  about  to  knock,  when  some  one  pulled 
his  cloak;  and  looking  round,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  which  indeed  almost  amounted 
to  fear,  he  saw  the  little  mute  damsel,  who 
had  accompanied  him  for  a  part  of  the  way 
on  his  voyage  from  the  Isle  of  Man.  "Fe"- 
nella!"  he  exclaimed,  forgetting  that  she 
could  neither  hear  nor  reply, — "Fenella! 
Can  this  be  you  ?  " 

Eenella,  assuming  the  air  of  warnino-  ami 
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authority,  which  she  had  heretofore  en- 
deavored to  adopt  towards  him,  interposed 
betwixt  Julian  and  the  door  at  which  he  was 
about  to  knock — pointed  with  her  ringer  to- 
wards it  in  a  prohibiting  manner,  and  at  the 
same  time  bent  her  brows,  and  shook  her 
head  sternly. 

After  a  moment's  consideration,  Julian 
could  place  but  one  interpretation  upon 
Fenella's  appearance  and  conduct,  and  that 
was,  by  supposing  her  lady  had  come  up  to 
London,  and  had  despatched  this  mute  at- 
tendant, as  a  confidential  person,  to  apprise 
him  of  some  change  of  her  intended  oper- 
ations, which  might  render  the  delivery  of 
her  letters  to  Barstow,  alias  Fenwicke,  su- 
perfluous, or  perhaps  dangerous.  He  made 
signs  to  Fenella,  demanding  to  know  whether 
she  had  any  commission  from  the  Countess. 
She  nodded.  "Had  she  any  letter?"  he 
continued,  by  the  same  mode  of  inquiry. 
She  shook  her  head  impatiently,  and,  walk- 
ing hastily  along  the  passage,  made  a  signal 
to  him  to  follow.  He  did  so,  having  little 
doubt  that  he  was  about  to  be  conducted 
into  the  Countess's  presence;  but  his  sur- 
prise, at  first  excited  by  Fenella's  appear- 
ance, was  increased  by  the  rapidity  and  ease 
with  which  she  seemed  to  track  the  dusky 
and  decayed  mazes  of  the  dilapidated  Savoy, 
equal  to  that  with  which  he  had  seen  her 
formerly  lead  the  way  through  the  gloomy 
vaults  of  Castle  Rushin,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man. 

When  he  recollected,  however,  that  Fe- 
nella had  accompanied  the  Countess  on  a 
long  visit  to  London,  it  appeared  not  im- 
probable that  she  might  then  have  acquired 
this  local  knowledge  which  seemed  so  ac- 
curate. Many  foreigners,  dependent  on 
the  Queen  or  Queen,  Dowager,  had  apart- 
ments in  the  Savoy.  Many  Catholic  priests 
also  found  refuge  in  its  recesses,  under  vari- 
ous disguises,  and  in  defiance  of  the  severity 
of  the  laws  against  Popery.  What  was  more 
likely,  than  that  the  Countess  of  Derby,  a 
Catholic  and  a  Frenchwoman,  should  have 
had  secret  commissions  amongst  such  people; 
and  that  the  execution  of  such  should  be 
intrusted,  at  least  occasionally,  to  Fenella? 

Thus  reflecting,  Julian  continued  to  fol- 
low her  light  and  active  footsteps  as  she 
glided  from  the  Strand  to  Spring  Garden, 
and  thence  into  the  Park. 

It  was  still  early  in  the  morning,  and  the 
Mall  was  untenanted,  save  by  a  few  Avalkers, 
who  frequented  these  shades  for  the  whole- 
some purposes  of  air  and  exercise.  Splendor, 
gaiety,  and  display,  did  not  come  forth,  at 
that  period,  until  noon  was  approaching. 
All  readers  have  heard  that  the  whole  space 
where  the  Horse  Guards  are  now  built,  made,  ! 


1  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  a  part  of  St. 
James's  Park;  and  that  the  old  building, 
now  called  the  Treasury,  was  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Palace  of  Whitehall,  which  was  thus 
immediately  connected  with  the  Park.  The 
canal  had  been  constructed,  by  the  celebrated 
Le  Notre,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
Park;  and  it  communicated  with  the  Thames 
by  a  decoy,  stocked  with  a  quantity  of  the 
rarer  waterfowl.  It  was  towards  this  decoy 
that  Fenella  bent  her  way  with  unabated 
speed;  and  they  were  approaching  a  group 
of  two  01  three  gentlemen,  who  sauntered  by 
its  banks,  when,  on  looking  closely  at  him 
who  appeared  to  be  the  chief  of  the  party, 
Julian  felt  his  heart  beat  uncommonly  thick, 
as  if  conscious  of  approaching  some  one  of 
the  highest  consequence. 

The  person  whom  he  looked  upon  was 
past  the  middle  age  of  life,  of  a  dark  com- 
plexion, corresponding  with  the  long,  black, 
full-bottomed  periwig,  which  he  wore  instead 
of  his  own  hair.  His  dress  was  plain  black 
velvet,  with  a  diamond  star,  however,  on  his 
cloak,  which  hung  carelessly  over  one 
shoulder.  His  features,  strongly  lined, 
even  to  harshness,  had  yet  an  expression 
of  dignified  good-humor;  he  was  well 
and  strongly  built,  walked  upright  and  yet 
easily,  and  had  upon  the  whole  the  air  of  a 
person  of  the  highest  consideration.  He 
kept  rather  in  advance  of  his  companions, 
but  turned  and  spoke  to  them,  from  time 
to  time,  with  much  affability,  and  prob- 
ably with  some  liveliness,  judging  by  the 
smiles,  and  sometimes  the  scarce  restrained 
laughter,  by  which  some  of  his  sallies  were 
received  by  his  attendants.  They  also  wore 
only  morning  dresses;  but  their  looks  and 
manner  were  those  of  men  of  rank,  in  pres- 
ence of  one  in  station  still  more  elevated. 
They  shared  the  attention  of  their  principal 
in  common  with  seven  or  eight  little  black 
curley-haired  spaniels,  or  rather,  as  they  are 
now  called,  cockers,  which  attended  their 
master  as  closely,  and  perhaps  with  as  deep 
sentiments  of  attachment,  as  the  bipeds  of 
the  group;  and  whose  gambols,  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  much  amusement,  he 
sometimes  checked,  and  sometimes  encour- 
aged. In  addition  to  this  pastime,  a  lackey, 
or  groom,  was  also  in  attendance,  with  one 
or  two  little  baskets  and  bags,  from  which 
the  gentleman  we  have  described  took,  from 
time  to  time,  a  handful  of  seeds,  and 
amused  himself  with  throwing  them  to  the 
waterfowl. 

This,  the  King's  favorite  occupation,  to- 
gether with  his  remarkable  countenance,  and 
the  deportment  of  the  rest  of  the  company 
towards  him,  satisfied  Julian  Peveril  that  he 
!  was   approaching,    perhaps  indecorously, 
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near  to  the  person  of  Charles  Stewart,  the 
second  of  that  unhappy  name. 

\\  Idle  ho  hesitated  to  follow  his  dimih 
guide  any  nearer,  ami  felt  the  omburrass- 
ment  of  being  unable  to  communicate  to  h'-i' 
his  repugnance  to  farther  intrusion,  a  per- 
son  in  the  royal  retinue  touched  a  light  and 
live  ly  air  on  the  flageolet,  at  a  signal  from 
the  King,  who  desired  to  have  some  tune  re- 
peated which  had  struck  him  in  the  theatre 
on  the  preceding  evening.  While  the  good- 
natured  monarch  marked  time  with  his  foot, 
and  with  the  motion  of  his  hand,  Fenella 
continued  to  approach  him,  and  threw  into 
her  manner  the  appearance  of  one  who  was 
attracted,  as  it  were  in  spite  of  herself,  by 
the  sounds  of  the  instrument. 

Anxious  to  know  how  this  was  to  end,  and 
astonished  to  see  the  dumb  girl  imitate  so 
accurately  the  manner  of  one  who  actually 
heard  the  musical  notes,  Peveril  also  drew 
near,  though  at  somewhat  greater  dis- 
tance. 

The  King  looked  good-humoredly  at  both, 
as  if  he  admitted  their  musical  enthusiasm 
as  an  excuse  for  their  intrusion;  but  his  eyes 
became  rivetted  on  Fenella,  whose  face  and 
appearance,  although  rather  singular  than 
beautiful,  had  something  in  them  wild,  fan- 
tastic, and,  as  being  so,  even  captivating,  to 
an  eye  which  had  been  gratified  perhaps  to 
satiety  with  the  ordinary  forms  of  female 
beauty.  She  did  not  appear  to  notice  how 
closely  she  was  observed;  but,  as  if  acting 
under  an  irresistible  impulse,  derived  from 
the  sounds  to  which  she  seemed  to  listen, 
she  undid  the  bodkin  round  which  her  long 
tresses  were  winded,  and  flinging  them  sud- 
denly over  her  slender  person,  as  if  using 
them  as  a  natural  veil,  she  began  to  dance, 
with  infinite  grace  and  agility,  to  the  tune 
which  the  flageolet  played. 

Peveril  lost  almost  his  sense  of  the  King's 
presence,  when  he  observed  with  what  won- 
derful grace  and  agility  Fenella  kept  time  to 
notes,  which  could  only  be  known  to  her  by 
the  motions  of  the  musician's  fingers.  He 
had  heard,  indeed,  among  other  prodigies, 
of  a  person  in  Fenella's  unhappy  situation 
acquiring,  by  some  unaccountable  and  mys- 
terious tact,  the  power  of  acting  as  an  instru- 
mental musician,  nay,  becoming  so  accurate 
a  performer  as  to  be  capable  of  leading  a 
musical  band;  and  he  had  also  heard  of  deaf 
and  dumb  persons  dancing  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy, by  observing  the  motions  of  their 
partner.  But  Fenella's  performance  seemed 
more  wonderful  than  either,  since  the  mu- 
sician was  guided  by  his  written  notes,  and 
the  dancer  by  the  motions  of  the  others: 
whereas  Fenella  had  no  intimation,  save 
what  she  seemed  to  gather,  with  infinite  ac- 


curacy, by  observing  the  motion  of  the  ar- 
tist's lingers  on  Ins  small  instrument. 

As  for  the  King,  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
particular  circumstances  which  rendered  Fe- 
nella's performance  almost  marvellous,  he 
was  contented,  at  her  first  commencement, 
to  authorise  what  seemed  to  him  the  frolic 
of  this  singular-looking  damsel,  by  a  good- 
humored  smile,  but  when  he  perceived,  the 
exquisite  truth  and  justice,  as  well  as  the 
wonderful  combination  of  grace  and  agility, 
with  which  she  executed  to  his  favorite  air 
a  dance  which  was  perfectly  new  to  him, 
Charles  turned  his  mere  acquiescence  into 
something  like  enthusiastic  applause.  He 
bore  time  to  her  motions  with  the  movement 
of  his  foot — applauded  with  head  and  with 
hand — and  seemed,  like  herself,  carried 
away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  gestic  art. 

After  a  rapid  yet  graceful  succession  of 
entrechats,  Fenella  introduced  a  slow  move- 
ment, which  terminated  the  dance;  then 
dropping  a  profound  courtesy,  she  continued 
to  stand  motionless  before  the  King,  her 
arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  her  head  stooped, 
and  her  eyes  cast  down,  after  the  manner  of 
an  Oriental  slave;  while  through  the  misty 
veil  of  her  shadow}'  locks,  it  might  be  ob- 
served that  the  color  which  exercise  had 
called  to  her  cheeks  was  dying  fast  away, 
and  resigning  them  to  their  native  dusky 
hue. 

"By  my  honor,"  exclaimed  the  King, 
"she  is  like  a  fairy  who  trips  it  in  moon- 
light. There  must  be  more  of  air  and  fire 
than  of  earth  in  her  composition.  It  is  well 
poor  Nelly  Gwyn  saw  her  not,  or  she  would 
have  died  of  grief  and  envy. — Come,  gentle- 
men, which  of  you  contrived  this  pretty  piece 
of  morning  pastime  ?  " 

The  courtiers  looked  at  each  other,  but 
none  of  them  felt  authorised  to  claim  the 
merit  of  a  service  so  agreeable. 

"  We  must  ask  the  quick-eyed  nymph  her- 
self then,"  said  the  King;  and,  iooking  at 
Fenella,  he  added,  "Tell  us,  my  pretty  one. 
to  whom  we  owe  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 't 
— I  suspect  the  Duke  of  Buckingham;  for 
this  is  exactly  a  tour  de  son  metier." 

Fenella,  on  observing  that  the  King  ad- 
dressed her,  bowed  low,  and  shook  her  head, 
in  signal  that  she  did  not  understand  what 
he  said.  "Oddsfish,  that  is  true,"  said  the 
King;  "she  must  perforce  be  a  foreigner — 
her  complexion  and  agility  speak  it.  France 
or  Italy  has  had  the  moulding  of  these  elas- 
tic limbs,  dark  cheek,  and  eye  of  fire."  He 
then  put  to  her  in  French,  and  again  in  Ital- 
ian, the  question,  "Bv  whom  she  had  been 
sent  hither  ?  " 

At  the  second  repetition,  Fenella  threw 
back  her  veiling  tresses,  so  as  to  show  the 
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melancholy  which  sat  on  her  brow;  while  she 
sadly  shook  her  head,  and  intimated  by  im- 
perfect muttering,  but  of  the  softest  and 
most  plaintive  kind,  her  organic  deficiency. 

"  Is  it  possible  Nature  can  have  made  such 
a  fault?"  said  Charles.  "Can  she  have 
left  so  curious  a  piece  as  thou  art  without 
the  melody  of  voice,  whilst  she  has  made 
thee  so  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  beauty  of 
sound — Stay:  what  means  this?  and  what 
young  fellow  are  you  bringing  up  there  ?  Oh, 
the  master  of  the  show,  I  suppose. — Friend," 
he  added,  addressing  himself  to  Peveril.  who. 
on  the  signal  of  Fenclla,  stepped  forward 
almost  instinctively,  and  kneeled  down,  "we 
thank  thee  for  the  pleasure  of  this  morning. 
— My  Lord  Marquis,  you  rooked  me  at  piquet 
last  night;  for  which  disloyal  deed  thoushalt 
now  atone,  by  giving  a  couple  of  pieces  to 
this  honest  youth,  and  five  to  the  girl." 

As  the  nobleman  drew  out  his  purse  and 
came  forward  to  perform  the  King's  gener- 
ous commission,  Julian  felt  some  embarrass- 
ment ere  he  was  able  to  explain  that  he  had 
no  title  to  be  benefited  by  the  young  person's 
performance,  and  that  his  Majesty  had  mis- 
taken his  character. 

"  And  who  art  thou,  then,  my  friend  ?  " 
said  Charles;  "but,  above  all,  and  particu- 
larly, who  is  this  dancing  nymph,  whom 
thou  standest  waiting  on  like  an  attendant 
fawn?" 

"  The  young  person  is  a  retainer  of  the 
Countess-Dowager  of  Derby,  so  please  your 
Majesty,"  said  Peveril,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice; 
"and  I  am"  

"Hold,  hold,"  said  the  King;  "this  is  a 
dance  to  another  tune,  and  not  fit  for  a  place 
so  public.  Hark  thee,  friend;  do  thou  and 
the  young  woman  follow  Empson  where  he 
will  conduct  thee. — Empson,  carry  them — 
hark  in  thy  ear." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  ought  to 
say,"  said  Peveril.  "that  I  am  guiltless  of 

any  purpose  of  intrusion"  

Now  a  plague  on  him  who  can  take  no 
hint,"  said  the  King,  cutting  short  his  apol- 
ogy. "  Oddsfish,  man,  there  are  times  when 
civility  is  the  greatest  impertinence  in  the 
world.  Do  thou  follow  Empson,  and  amuse 
thyself  for  a  half-hour's  space  with  the  fairy's 
company,  till  we  shall  send  for  you." 

Charles  spoke  this  not  without  casting  an 
anxious  eye  around,  and  in  a  tone  which  in- 
timated apprehension  of  being  overheard. 
Julian  could  only  bow  obedience,  and  follow 
Empson,  who  was  the  same  person  that 
played  so  rarely  on  the  flageolet. 

When  they  were  out  oTsignT of  the  King 
and  his  party,  the  musician  wished  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  his  companions,  and 
addressed  himself  first  to  Fenella  with  a 


broad  compliment  of,  "By  the  mass,  ye  dance 
rarely — ne'er  a  slut  on  the  boards  shows  sue  I) 
a  shank!  I  would  be  content  to  play  to  you 
till  my  throat  were  as  dry  as  my  whistle. 
Come,  be  a  little  free — old  Rowley  will  not 
quit  the  Park  till  nine.  I  will  carry  you  to 
Spring  Gardens,  and  bestow  sweet  cakes  and 
a  quart  of  Rhenish  on  both  of  you;  and  we'll 
be  cameradoes. — What  the  devil?  no  answer? 
— How's  this,  brother  ? — Is  this  neat  wench 
of  yours  deaf  or  dumb,  or  both  ?  I  should 
laugh  at  that,  and  she  trip  it  so  well  to  the 
flageolet." 

To  rid  himself  of  this  fellow's  discourse, 
Peveril  answered  him  in  French,  that  he  was 
a  foreigner  and  spoke  no  English;  glad  to 
escape,  though  at  the  expense  of  a  fiction, 
from  the  additional  embarrassment  of  a  fool, 
who  was  likely  to  ask  more  questions  than 
his  own  wisdom  might  have  enabled  him  to 
answer. 

"  Ef  ranger — that  means  stranger,"  mut- 
tered their  guide;  "more  French  dogs  and 
jades  come  to  lick  the  good  English  butter  off 
our  bread,  or  perhaps  an  Italian  puppet-show. 
Well,  if  it  were  not  that  they  have  a  mortal 
enmity  to  the  whole  gamut,  this  were  enough 
to  make  any  honest  fellow  turn  Puritan. 
But  if  I  am  to  play  to  her  at  the  Duchess's, 
I'll  be  d — d  but  I  put  her  out  in  the  tune, 
just  to  teach  her  to  have  the  impudence  to 
come  to  England,  and  to  speak  no  English." 

Having  muttered  to  himself  this  truly 
British  resolution,  the  musician  walked 
briskly  on  towards  a  large  house  near  the 
bottom  of  St.  James's  Street,  and  entered 
the  court,  by  a  grated  door,  from  the  Park, 
of  which  the  mansion  commanded  an  exten- 
sive prospect. 

Peveril,  finding  himself  in  front  of  a  hand- 
some pox'tico,  under  which  opened  a  stately 
pair  of  folding-doors,  was  about  to  ascend 
the  steps  that  led  to  the  main  entrance, 
when  his  guide  seized  him  by  the  arm,  ex- 
claiming, "Hold,  Mounseer!  What!  you'll 
lose  nothing,  I  see,  for  want  of  courage;  but 
you  must  keep  the  back  way,  for  all  your 
fine  doublet.  Here  it  is  not,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened;  but  may  be  instead,  knock 
and  yon  shall  be  knocked." 

Suffering  himself  to  be  guided  by  Emp- 
son, Julian  deviated  from  the  principal  door, 
to  one  which  opened,  with  less  ostentation, 
in  an  angle  of  the  courtyard.  On  a  modest 
tap  from  the  flute-player,  admittance  was 
afforded  him  and  his  companions  by  a  foot- 
man, who  conducted  them  through  a  variety 
of  stone  passages,  to  a  very  handsome  sum- 
mer parlor,  where  a  lady,  or  something  re- 
sembling one,  dressed  in  a  style  of  extra 
elegance,  was  trifling  with  a  play-book  while 
she  finished  her  chocolate.     W  would  not  he 
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easy  to  describe  lier,  but  by  weighing  her 
natural  good  qualities  against  the  affectations 
which  counter-balanced  them.  She  would 
have  been  handsome,  but  for  rouge  and 
minauderie — would  have  been  civil,  but  for 
overstrained  airs  of  patronage  and  conde- 
scension— would  have  had  an  agreeable  voice, 
had  she  spoken  in  her  natural  tone — and  tine 
eves,  had  she  not  made  such  desperate  hard 
use  of  them.  She  could  only  spoil  a  pretty 
ankle  by  too  liberal  display;  but  her  shape, 
though,  she  could  not  yet  be  thirty  years  old, 
had  the  embon-poin't  which  might  have 
suited  better  with  ten  years  more  advanced. 
She  pointed  Empson  to  a  seat  with  the  air 
of  a  Duchess,  and  "asked  him,  languidly, 
how  he  did  this  age,  that  she  had  not  seen 
him?  and  what  folks  these  were  he  had 
brought  Avith  him  ? 

" Foreigners,  madam;  d — d  foreigners," 
answered  Empson;  "starving  beggars,  that 
our  old  friend  has  picked  up  in  the  Park 
this  morning — the  wench  dances,  and  the 
fellow  plays  on  the  Jew's  trump,  I  believe. 
On  my  life,  madam,  I  begin  to  be  ashamed 
of  old  Rowley;  I  must  discard  him.  unless 
he  keeps  better  company  in  future." 

"Fie,  Empson,"  said  the  lady;  "consider 
it  is  our  duty  to  countenance  him,  and  keep 
him  afloat;  and  indeed  I  always  make  a 
principle  of  it.  Hark  ye,  he  comes  not 
hither  this  morning  ?  " 

"He  will  be  here,"  answered  Empson,  "in 
the  walking  of  a  minuet." 

"  My  God !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  with  un- 
affected alarm;  and  starting  up  with  utter 
neglect  of  her  usual  and  graceful  languor, 
she  tripped  as  swiftly  as  a  milk-maid  into  an 
ad  joining  apartment,  where  they  heard  pres- 
ently a  few  words  of  eager  and  animated  dis- 
cussion. 

M  Something  to  be  put  out  of  the  way,  I 
suppose,"  said  Empson.  "Well  for  madam 
I  gave  her  the  hint.  There  he  goes;  the 
happy  swain." 

Julian  was  so  situated,  that  he  could, 
from  the  same  casement  through  which 
Empson  was  peeping,  observe  a  man  in  a 
laced  roquelaure.  and  cariying  his  rapier 
under  his  arm,  glide  from  the  door  by  which 
he  had  himself  entered,  and  out  of  the  court, 
keeping  as  much  as  possible  under  the  shade 
of  the  buildings. 

The  lady  re-entered  at  this  moment,  and 
observing  how  Empson's  eyes  were  directed, 
said  with  a  slight  appearance  of  hurry,  "A 
gentleman  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's 
with  a  billet:  and  so  tiresomely  pressing  for 
an  answer,  that  I  was  obliged  to  write  with- 
out my  diamond  pen.  I  have  daubed  my 
fingers.  1  dare  say,  she  added,  looking  at  a 
very  pretty  hand,  and  presently  after  dipping 


her  fingers  in  a  little  silver  vase  of  rose-water. 
"  But  that  little  exotic  monster  of  yours, 
Empson,  I  hope  site  really  understands  no 
English  ? — On  my  life  she  colored. — Is  she 
such  a  rare  dancer? — I  must  see  her  dance, 
and  hear  him  play  on  the  Jew's  harp." 

"Dance!"  replied  Empson;  "she  danced 
well  enough  when  /  played  to  her.  I  can 
make  anything  dance.  Old  Counsellor  Club- 
foot danced  when  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout; 
you  have  seen  no  such  pas  seul  in  the  thea- 
tre. I  would  engage  to  make  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  dance  the  hay  like  a 
Frenchman.  There  is  nothing  in  dancing; 
it  all  lies  in  the  music.  Rowley  does  not 
know  that  now.  He  saw  this  poor  wench 
dance;  and  thought  so  much  on't,  when  it 
was  all  along  of  me.  I  would  have  defied 
her  to  sit  still.  And  Rowley  gives  her  the 
credit  of  it,  and  five  pieces  to  boot;  and  1 
have  only  two  for  my  morning's  work !" 

"True,  Master  Empson,"  said  the  lady; 
"but  you  are  of  the  family,  though  in  a 
lower  station ;  and  you  ought  to  consider"  

"By  G — ,  madam,"  answered  Empson, 
"all  I  consider  is,  that  I  play  the  best  flageo- 
let in  England;  and  that  they  can  no  more 
supply  my  place,  if  they  were  to  discard 
me,  than  they  could  fill  Thames  from  Fleet 
Ditch." 

"Well,  Master  Empson,  I  do  not  dispute 
but  you  are  a  man,  of  talents,"  replied  the 
lady;  "still  I  say,  mind  the  main  chance — 
you  please  the  ear  to-day — another  has  the 
advantage  of  you  to-morrow." 

"Never,  mistress,  while  ears  have  the 
heavenly  power  of  distinguishing  one  note 
from  another." 

"  Heavenly  power,  say  you,  Master  Emp- 
son ? "  said  the  lady. 

"  Ay,  madam,  heavenly;  for  some  very  neat 
verses  which  we  had  at  our  festival  say, 

'  What  know  we  of  the  blest  above, 
But  that  they  sinp  and  that  they  love  f ' 

It  is  Master  Waller  wrote  them,  as  I  think; 
who,  upon  my  word,  ought  to  be  encouraged." 

"And  so  should  you,  my  dear  Empson," 
said  the  dame,  yawning,  "were  it  only  for 
the  honor  you  do  to  your  own  profession. 
But  in  the  meantime,  will  you  ask  these 
people  to  have  some  refreshment? — and  will 
you  take  some  yourself  ? — the  chocolate  is 
that  which  the  Ambassador  Portuguese 
fellow  brought  over  to  the  Queen." 

"If  it  be  genuine,"  said  the  musician. 

"How,  sir."  said  the  fair  one,  half  rising 
from  her  pile  of  .cushions — "Not  genuine, 
and  in  this  house  ! — Let  me  understand  you. 
Master  Empson — I  think,  when  I  first  saw 
you,  you  scarce  knew  chocolate  from  coffee." 

"  By  G — .  madam,"  answered  the  flageolet- 
player,  "you  are  perfectly  right.    And  how 
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can  I  show  better  how  much  I  have  profited 
by  your  ladyship's  excellent  cheer,  except  by 
being  critical  ?" 

"You  stand  excused,  Master  Empson," 
said  the  petite  maitresse,  sinking  gently  back 
on  the  downy  couch,  from  which  a  momen- 
tary irritation  had  startled  her— "I  think  the 
chocolate  will  please  you,  though  scarce 
equal  to  what  we  had  from  the  Spanish  resi- 
dent Mendoza. — But  we  must  offer  these 
strange  people  something.  Will  you  ask 
them  if  they  would  have  coffee  and  chocolate, 
or  cold  wild-fowl,  fruit,  and  wine?  They 
must  be  treated,  so  as  to  show  them  where 
they  are,  since  here  they  are." 

"Unquestionably,  madam,"  said  Empson; 
"but  I  have  just  at  this  instant  forgot  the 
French  for  chocolate,  hot  bread,  coffee, 
game,  and  drinkables." 

"It  is  odd,"  said  the  lady;  "and  I  have  for- 
got my  French  and  Italian  at  the  same  mo- 
ment. But  it  signifies  little — I  will  order 
the  things  to  be  brought,  and  they  will  re- 
member the  names  of  them  themselves." 

Empson  laughed  loudly  at  this  jest,  and 
pawned  his  soul  that  the  cold  sirloin  which 
entered  immediately  after  was  the  best  em- 
blem of  roast-beef  all  the  world  over.  Plen- 
tiful refreshments  were  offered  to  all  the 
party,  of  which  both  Fenella  and  Peveril 
partook. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  flageolet-player 
drew  closer  to  the  side'  of  the  lady  of  the 
mansion — their  intimacy  was  cemented,  and 
their  spirits  set  afloat,  by  a  glass  of  liqueur, 
which  gave  them  additional  confidence  in 
discussing  the  characters,  as  well  of  the  su- 
perior attendants  of  the  Court,  as  of  the  in- 
ferior rank,  to  which  they  themselves  might 
be  supposed  to  belong. 

The  lady,  indeed,  during  this  conversa- 
tion, frequently  exerted  her  complete  and 
absolute  superiority  over  Master  Empson;  in 
which  that  musical  gentleman  humbly  ac- 
quiesced whenever  the  circumstance  was  re- 
called to  his  attention,  whether  in  the  way 
of  blunt  contradiction,  sarcastic  insinuation, 
downright  assumption  of  higher  importance, 
or  in  any  of  the  other  various  modes  by 
which  such  superiority  is  usually  asserted 
and  maintained.  But  the  lady's  obvious 
love  of  scandal  was  the  lure  which  very  soon 
brought  her  again  down  from  the  dignified 
part  which  for  a  moment  she  assumed,  and 
placed  her  once  more  on  a  gossiping  level 
with  her  companion. 

Their  conversation  was  too  trivial,  and 
too  much  allied  to  petty  Court  intrigues, 
with  which  he  was  totally  unacquainted, 
to  be  in  the  least  interesting  to  Julian. 
As  it  continued  for  more  than  an  hour,  he 
soon  ceased  to  pay  the  least  attention  to 


a  discourse  consisting  of  nicknames,  patch- 
work, and  innuendo;  and  employed  himself 
in  reflecting  on  his  own  complicated  affairs, 
and  the  probable  issue  of  his  approaching 
audience  with  the  King,  which  had  been 
brought  about  by  so  singular  an  agent, 
and  by  means  so  unexpected.  He  oft- 
en looked  to  his  guide,  Fenella;  and  ob- 
served that  she  was,  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  time,  drowned  in  deep  and  abstracted 
meditation.  But  three  or  four  times— and 
it  was  when  the  assumed  airs  and  affected 
importance  of  the  musician  and  their  host- 
ess rose  to  the  most  extravagant  excess — he 
observed  that  Fenella  dealt  askance  on  them 
some  of  those  bitter  and  almost  blighting 
elfin  looks,  which  in  the  Isle  of  Man  were 
held  to  imply  contemptuous  execration. 
There  was  something  in  all  her  manner  so 
extraordinary,  joined  to  her  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  her  demeanor  in  the  King's  pres- 
ence, so  oddly,  yet  so  well  contrived  to  pro- 
cure him  a  private  audience — which  he 
might,  by  graver  means,  have  sought  in 
vain — that  it  almost  justified  the  idea, 
though  he  smiled  at  it  internally,  that  the 
little  mute  agent  was  aided  in  her  machina- 
tions by  the  kindred  imps,  to  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Manx  superstition,  her  genealogy 
was  to  be  traced. 

Another  idea  sometimes  occurred  to  Ju- 
lian, though  he  rejected  the  question,  as  be- 
ing equally  wild  with  those  doubts  which  re- 
ferred Fenella  to  a  race  different  from  that 
of  mortals — "  Was  she  really  afflicted  with 
those  organical  imperfections  which  had  al- 
ways seemed  to  sever  her  from  humanity? — 
if  not,  what  could  be  the  motives  of  so 
young  a  creature  practising  so  dreadful  a 
penance  for  such  an  unremitted  term  of 
years?  And  how  formidable  must  be  the 
strength  of  mind  which  could  condemn  it- 
self to  so  terrific  a  sacrifice- — How  deep  and 
strong  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  under- 
taken!  " 

But  a  brief  recollection  of  past  events  en- 
abled him  to  dismiss  this  conjecture  as  alto- 
gether wild  and  visionary.  He  had  but  to 
call  to  memory  the  various  stratagems  prac- 
tised by  his  light-hearted  companion,  the 
young  Earl  of  Derby,  upon  this  forlorn  girl 
— the  conversations  held  in  her  presence,  in 
which  the  character  of  a  creature  so  irrita- 
ble and  sensitive  upon  all  occasions,  was 
freely,  and  sometimes  satirically  discussed, 
without  her  expressing  the  least  acquaint- 
ance with  what  was  going  forward,  to  con- 
vince him  that  so  deep  a  deception  could 
never  have  been  practised  for  so  many 
years,  by  a  being  of  a  turn  of  mind  so  pecu- 
liarly jealous  and  irascible. 

lie  renounced,  therefore,  the  idea,  and 
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turned  His  thoughts  to  his  own  affairs,  and 
his  approaching  interview  with  his  Sov- 
ereign;  in  which  mentation  we  propose  to 
leave  him  until  we  briefly  review  the 
changes  which  had  taken  place  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Alice  Bridgenorth. 


CHAPTER  THI RT Y-FIRST. 


I  fear  the  devil  worst  when  gown  and  cassock, 
Or,  in  the  lack  of  them,  old  Calvin's  cloak, 
Conceals  his  cloven  hoof. 

Anonymous. 


Julian  Pevkhil  had  scarce  set  sail  for 
Whitehaven,  when  Alice  Bridgenorth  and 
her  governante,  at  the  hasty  command  of 
her  father,  were  embarked  with  equal  speed 
and  secrecy  on  board  of  a  bark  bound  for 
Liverpool.  Christian  accompanied  them  on 
their  voyage,  as  the  friend  to  whose  guar- 
dianship Alice  was  to  be  consigned  during 
any  future  separation  from  her  father,  and 
whose  amusing  conversation,  joined  to  his 
pleasing  though  cold  manners,  as  well  as  his 
near  relationship,  induced  Alice,  in  her  for- 
lorn situation,  to  consider  her  fate  as  fortu- 
nate in  having  such  a  guardian. 

At  Liverpool,  as  the  reader  already 
knows,  Christian  took  the  first  overt  step  in 
the  villany  which  he  had  contrived  against 
the  innocent  girl,  by  exposing  her  at  a 
meeting-house  to  the  unhallowed  gaze  of 
Chiffinch,  in  order  to  convince  him  she  was 
possessed  of  such  uncommon  beauty  as 
might  well  deserve  the  infamous  promotion 
to  which  they  meditated  to  raise  her. 

Highly  satisfied  with  her  personal  ap- 
pearance, Chiffinch  was  no  less  so  with  the 
sense  and  delicacy  of  her  conversation,  when 
he  met  her  in  company  with  her  uncle  af- 
terwards in  London.  The  simplicity,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  spirit  of  her  remarks, 
made  him  regard  her  as  his  scientific  at- 
tendant the  cook  might  have  done  a  newly- 
invented  sauce  sufficiently  piquante  in  its 
qualities  to  awaken  the  jaded  appetite  of  a 
cloyed  and  gorged  epicure.  She  was,  he 
said  and  swore,  the  very  corner-stone  on 
which,  with  proper  management,  and  with 
his  instructions,  a  few  honest  fellows  might 
build  a  Court  fortune. 

That  the  necessary  introduction  might 
take  place,  the  confederates  judged  fit  she 
should  be  put  under  the  charge  of  an  ex- 
perienced lady,  whom  some  called  Mistress 
Chiffinch,  and  others  Chiffinch's  mistress — 
one  of  those  obliging  creatures  who  are  will- 
ing to  discharge  all  the  duties  of  a  wife, 
without  the  inconvenient  and  indissoluble 
ceremony. 


It  was  one,  and  not  perhaps  the  least 
prejudicial  consequence  of  the  license  of 
that  ill-governed  time,  that  the  bounds 
betwixt  virtue  and  vice  were  so  far  smoothed 
down  and  levelled,  that  the  frail  wife,  or  the 
tender  friend  who  was  no  wife,  did  not  nec- 
essarily lose  their  place  in  society;  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  moved  in  the  higher  cir- 
cles, were  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
mingle  with  women  whose  rank  was  certain, 
and  whose  reputation  was  untainted. 

A  regular  liaison,  like  that  of  Chiffinch 
and  his  fair  one,  inferred  little  scandal;  and 
such  was  his  influence,  as  prime  minister  of 
his  master's  pleasures,  that,  as  Charles  him- 
self expressed  it,  the  lady  whom  we  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  in  the  last  chapter  had 
obtained  a  brevet  commission  to  rank  as  a 
married  woman.  And  to  do  the  gentle 
.dame  justice,  no  wife  could  have  been  more 
(attentive  to  forward  his  plans,  or  more  lib- 
eral in  disposing  of  his  income. 

She  inhabited  a  set  of  apartments  called 
Chiffinch's — the  scene  of  many  an  intrigue, 
both  of  love  and  politics;  and  where  Charles 
often  held  his  private  parties  for  the  evening; 
Iwheri,  as  frequently  happened,  the  ill-humor 
ef  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  reigning 
Sultana,  prevented  his  supping  with  her. 
The  hold  which  such  an  arrangement  gave  a 
man  like  Chiffinch,  used  as  he  well  knew 
\how  to  use  it,  made  him  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  be  slighted  even  by  the  first  per- 
sons in  the  state,  unless  they  stood  aloof 
from  all  manner  of  politics  and  Court  in- 
trigue. 

In  the  charge  of  Mistress  Chiffinch,  and 
of  him  whose  name  she  bore,  Edward  Chris- 
tian placed  the  daughter  of  his  sister,  and  of 
his  confiding  friend,  calmly  contemplating 
her  ruin  as  an  event  certain  to  follow;  and 
hoping  to  ground  upon  it  his  own  chance  of 
a  more  assured  fortune,  than  a  life  spent  in 
intrigue  had  hitherto  been  able  to  procure 
for  him. 

The  innocent  Alice,  without  being  able  to 
[discover  what  was  wrong  either  in  the  scenes 
of  unusual  luxury  with  which  she  was  sur- 
rounded, or  in  the  manners  of  her  hostess, 
which,  both  from  nature  and  from  policy, 
were  kind  and  caressing — felt  nevertheless 
an  instinctive  apprehension  that  all  was  not 
right — a  feeling  in  the  human  mind,  allied, 
perhaps,  to  that  sense  of  danger  which  ani- 
nials  exhibit  when  placed  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  natural  enemies  of  their  race,  and  which 
Imakes  a  bird  cower  when  the  hawk  is  in  the 
air,  and  beasts  tremble  when  the  tiger  is 
p,broad  in  the  desert.  There  was  a  heaviness 
at  her  heart  which  she  could  not  dispel;  and 
the  few  hours  which  she  had  already  spent 
at  Chiffinch's  were  like  those  passed  in  pris- 
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on  by  one  unconscious  of  the  cause  or 
event  of  his  captivity.  It  was  the  third 
morning  after  her  arrival  in  London,  that 
the  scene  took  place  which  we  now  recur 
to. 

The  impertinence  and  vulgarity  of  Emp- 
son,  which  was  permitted  to  him  as  an  un- 
rivalled performer  upon  his  instrument, 
were  exhausting  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  all  other  musical  professors,  and  Mrs. 
Chiffinch  was  listening  with  careless  indiffer- 
ence, when  some  one  was  heard  speaking 
loudly,  and  with  animation,  in  the  inner 
apartment. 

"  Oh,  gemini  and  gilliflower  water  ! "  ex- 
claimed the  damsel,  startled  out  of  her  fine 
airs  into  her  natural  vulgarity  of  exclama- 
tion, and  running  to  the  door  of  communi- 
cation— "  if  he  has  not  come  back  again  after 
all!— and  if  old  Rowley"  1 

A  tap  at  the  farther  and  opposite  door 
here  arrested  her  attention — she  quitted  the 
handle  of  that  which  she  was  about  to  open 
as  speedily  as  if  it  had  burnt  her  fingers,  and, 
moving  back  towards  her  couch,  asked,  "  Who 
is  there  ?  " 

"Old  Rowley  himself,  madam,"  said  the 
King,  entering  the  apartment  with  his  usual 
air  of  easy  composure. 

"  0  crimini ! — your  Majesty ! — I  thought" — 

"That  I  was  out  of  hearing,  doubtless," 
said  the  King;  "and  spoke  of  me  as  folk 
speak  of  absent  friends.  Make  no  apology. 
I  think  I  have  heard  ladies  say  of  their  lace 
that  a  rent  is  better  than  a  darn. — Nay,  be 
seated. — Where  is  Chiffinch?" 

"He  is  down  at  York  House,  your  Maj- 
esty," said  the  dame,  recovering,  though 
with  no  small  difficulty,  the  calm  affectation 
of  her  usual  demeanor.  "  Shall  I  send  your 
Majesty's  commands  ?  " 

I  will  wait  his  return,"  said  the  King — 
"Permit  me  to  taste  your  chocolate." 

"  There  is  some  fresh  frothed  in  the  office," 
said  the  lady;  and  using  a  little  silver  call,  or 
whistle,  a  black  boy,  superbly  dressed  like 
an  Oriental  page,  with  gold  bracelets  on  his 
naked  arms,  and  a  gold  collar  around  his 
equally  bare  neck,  attended  with  the  favorite 
beverage  of  the  morning  in  an  apparatus  of 
the  richest  china. 

While  he  sipped  his  cup  ofchocolate,  the 
King  looked  round  the  apartment,  and 
observing  Fenella,  Peveril,  and  the  musi- 
cian, who  remained  standing  beside  a 
large  Indian  screen,  he  continued  addressing 
Mistress  Chiffinch,  though  with  polite  in- 
difference, "I  sent  3'ou  the  fiddles  this 
morning — or  rather  the  flute, — Empson,  and 
a  fairy  elf  whom  I  met  in  the  Park,  who 
dances  divinely.  She  lias  brought  us  the 
very  newest  saraband  from  the  Court  of ! 


Queen  Mab,  and  I  sent  her  here,  that  you 
may  see  it  at  leisure." 

"  Your  Majesty  does  me  by  far  too  much 
honor,"  said  Chiffinch,  her  eyes  properly 
cast  down,  and  her  accents  minced  into  be- 
coming humility. 

"  Nay,  little  Chiffinch,"  answered  the 
King,  in  a  tone  of  as  contemptuous  famil- 
iarity as  was  consistent  with  his  good  breed- 
ing, "it  was  not  altogether  for  thine  own 
private  ear,  though  quite  deserving  of  all 
sweet  sounds;  but  I  thought  Nelly  had  been 
with  thee  this  morning." 

"I  can  send  Bajazet  for  her,  your  Majes- 
ty," answered  the  lady. 

"Nay,  I  will  not  trouble  your  little  heathen 
sultan  to  go  so  far.  Still  it  strikes  me  that 
Chiffinch  said  you  had  company — some  coun- 
try cousin,  or  such  a  matter — Is  there  not 
such  a  person  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  young  person  from  the  coun- 
try," said  Mistress  Chiffinch,  striving  to  con- 
ceal a  considerable  portion  of  embarrassment; 
"  but  she  is  unprepared  for  such  an  honor  as 
to  be  admitted  into  your  Majesty's  presence, 
and"  

"And  therefore  the  fitter  to  receive  it, 
Chiffinch.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  so 
beautiful  as  the  first  blush  of  a  little  rustic 
between  joy  and  fear,  and  wonder  and  curi- 
osity. It  is  the  down  on  the  peach — pity  it 
decays  so  soon! — the  fruit  remains,  but  the 
first  high  coloring  and  exquisite  flavor  are 
gone. — Never  put  up  thy  lip  for  the  matter, 
Chiffinch,  for  it  is  as  I  tell  you;  so  pray  let 
us  have  la  J>eUe  cousim.'''' 

Mistress  Chiffinch,  more  embarrassed  than 
ever,  again  advanced  towards  the  door  of 
communication,  which  she  had  been  in  the 
act  of  opening  when  his  Majesty  entered. 
But  just  as  she  coughed  pretty  loudly,  per- 
haps as  a  signal  to  some  one  within,  voices 
were  again  raised  in  a  tone  of  altercation — 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Alice  rushed 
out  of  the  inner  apartment,  followed  to  the 
door  of  it  by  the  enterprising  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  stood  fixed  with  astonishment 
on  finding  his  pursuit  of  the  flying  fair  one 
had  hurried  him  into  the  presence  of  the 
King. 

Alice  Bridgenorth  appeared  too  much 
transported  with  anger  to  permit  her  to  pay 
attention  to  the  rank  or  character  of  the 
company  into  which  she  had  thus  suddenly 
entered.  "  I  remain  no  longer  here,  madam," 
she  said  to  Mrs.  Chiffinch,  in  a  tone  of  un- 
controllable resolution;  "I  leave  instantly  a 
house  where  I  am  exposed  to  company  which 
I  detest,  and  to  solicitations  which  I  despise." 

The  dismayed  Mrs.  Chiffinch  could  only 
implore  her,  in  broken  whispers,  to  be  si- 
lent; adding,  while  she  pointed  to  Charles, 
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who  stood  witll  his  eyes  fixed  rather  on  his 
audacious  courtier  than  on  the  game  which 
he  pursued.    "The  King — the  King!" 

1  If  I  am  in  the  Kings  presence/'  said 
Alice,  aloud,  and  in  the  same  torrent  of  pas- 
sionate feeling,  while  her  eye  sparkled 
through  tears  of  resentment  and  insulted 
modesty,  "it  is  the  hotter — it  is  his  Majesty's 
duty  to  protect  me;  and  on  his  protection  I 
throw  myself." 

These  words,  which  were  spoken  aloud, 
and  boldly,  at  once  recalled  Julian  to  him- 
self, who  had  hitherto  stood,  as  it  were,  be- 
wildered. He  approached  Alice,  and,  whis- 
pering in  her  ear  that  she  had  beside  her 
one  who  would  defend  her  with  his  life,  im- 
plored her  to  trust  to  his  guardianship  in 
this  emergency. 

Clinging  to  his  arm  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
gratitude  and  joy,  the  spirit  which  had  so 
lately  invigorated  Alice  in  her  own  defence, 
gave  way  in  a  flood  of  tears,  when  she  saw 
herself  supported  by  him  whom  perhaps  she 
most  wished  to  recognise  as  her  protector. 
She  permitted  Peveril  gently  to  draw  her 
back  towards  the  screen  before  which  he  had 
been  standing;  where,  holding  by  his  arm, 
but  at  the  same  time  endeavoring  to  conceal 
herself  behind  him,  they  waited  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  scene  so  singular. 

The  King  seemed  at  first  so  much  sur- 
prised at  the  unexpected  apparition  of  the 
I  Hike  of  Buckingham,  as  to  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  Alice,  who  had  been  the  means 
of  thus  unceremoniously  introducing  his 
Grace  into  the  presence  at  a  most  unsuitable 
moment.  In  that  intriguing  Court,  it  had 
not  been  the  first  time  that  the  Duke  had 
ventured  to  enter  the  lists  of  gallantry  in 
rivalry  of  his  Sovereign,  which  made  the 
present  insult  the  more  intolerable.  His 
purpose  of  lying  concealed  in  those  private 
apartments  was  explained  by  the  exclama- 
tions  of  Alice;  and  Charles,  notwithstanding 
the  placidity  of  his  disposition,  and  his  ha- 
bitual guard  over  his  passions,  resented  the 
attempt  to  seduce  his  destined  mistress,  as 
an  Eastern  Sultan  would  have  done  the  in- 
solence of  a  vizier,  who  anticipated  his  in- 
tended purchases  of  captive  beauty  in  the 
slave-market.  The  swarthy  features  of 
Charles  reddened,  and  the  strong  lines  on 
his  dark  visage  seemed  to  become  inflated, 
as  he  said,  in  a  voice  which  faltered  with 
passion.  "Buckingham,  you  dared  not  have 
thus  insulted  your  equal!  To  your  master 
you  may  securely  offer  any  affront,  since 
his  rank  glues  his  sword  to  the  scab- 
bard." 

The  haughty  Duke  did  not  brook  this 
taunt  unanswered.  "My  sword,"  he  said, 
witii  emphasis,  "was  never  m  the  scabbard. 


when  your  Majesty's  service  required  it 
should  be  unsheathed." 

"Your  Grace  means,  when  its  service  was 
required  for  its  master's  interest,"  said  the 
King;  "for  you  could  only  gain  the  coronet 
of  a  Duke  by  lighting  for  the  royal  crown. 
But  it  is  over — I  have  treated  you  as  a  friend 
— a  companion — almost  an  equal — you  have 
repaid  me  with  insolence  and  ingratitude." 

"Sire,"  answered  the  Duke,  firmly,  but 
respectfully,  "1  am  unhappy  in  your  dis- 
pleasure; yet  thus  far  fortunate,  that  while 
your  words  can  confer  honor,  they  cannot 
impair  or  take  it  away. — It  is  hard,"  he 
added,  lowering  his  voice,  so  as  only  to  be 
heard  by  the  King, — "It  is  hard  that  the 
squall  of  a  peevish  wench  should  cancel  the 
services  of  so  many  years!  " 

"It  is  harder," said  the  King,  in  the  same 
subdued  tone,  which  both  preserved  through 
the  rest  of  the  conversation,  "that  a  wench's 
bright  eyes  can  make  a  nobleman  forget  the 
decencies  due  to  his  Sovereign's  privacy." 

"  May  I  presume  to  ask  your  Majesty  what 
decencies  are  those  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

Charles  bit  his  lip  to  keep  himself  from 
smiling.  "Buckingham,"  he  said,  "this  is 
a  foolish  business;  and  we  must  not  forget 
(as  we  have  nearly  done),  that  wTe  have  an 
audience  to  witness  this  scene,  and  should 
walk  the  stage  with  dignity.  I  will  show 
you  your  fault  in  private." 

"It  is  enough  that  your  Majesty  has  been 
displeased,  and  that  I  have  unhappily  been 
the  occasion,"  said  the  Duke,  kneeling; 
"although  quite  ignorant  of  any  purpose  be- 
yond a  few  words  of  gallantry;  and  I  sue  thus 
low  for  your  Majesty's  pardon." 

So  saying,  he  kneeled  gracefully  down. 
"Thou  hast  it,  George,"  said  the  placable 
Prince.  "  I  believe  thou  wilt  be  sooner  tired 
of  offending  than  I  of  forgiving." 

"Long  may  your  Majesty  live  to  give  the 
offence,  with  which  it  is  your  royal  pleasure 
at  present  to  charge  my  innocence,"  said  the 
Duke. 

"  What  mean  you  by  that,  my  lord  ?"  said 
Charles,  the  angry  shade  returning  to  his 
brow  for  a  moment. 

"My  Liege,"  replied  the  Duke,  "you  are 
too  honorable  to  deny  your  custom  of  shoot- 
ing with  Cupid's  bird-bolts  in  other  men's 
warrens.  You  have  ta'en  the  royal  right  of 
free-forestry  over  every  man's  park.  It  is 
hard  that  you  should  be  so  much  displeased 
at  hearing  a  chance  arrow  whizz  near  your 
own  pales." 

"No  more  on't,"  said  the  King;  "but  let 
us  see  where  the  dove  has  harbored." 

"The  Helen  has  found  a  Paris  while  we 
were  quarreiiing,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"Kather  an  Orpheus,"  said  the  King; 
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"and  what  is  worse,  one  that  is  already  pro- 
vided with  a  Eurydice — She  is  clinging  to 
the  fiddler." 

"It  is  mere  fright,"  said  Buckingham, 
"like  Rochester's,  when  he  crept  into  the 
bass-viol  to  hide  himself  from  Sir  Dermot 
O'Cleaver." 

"We  must  make  the  people  show  their 
talents,"  said  the  King,  "and  stop  their 
mouths  with  money  and  civility,  or  we  shall 
have  this  foolish  encounter  over  half  the 
town." 

The  King  then  approached  Julian,  and  de- 
sired him  to  take  his  instrument,  and  cause 
his  female  companion  to  perform  a  saraband. 

"  I  had  already  the  honor  to  inform  your 
Majesty,"  said  Julian,  "that  I  cannot  con- 
tribute to  your  pleasure  in  the  way  you  com- 
mand me;  and  that  this  young  person 
is"  

"A  retainer  of  the  Lady  Powis,"  said  the 
King,  upon  whose  mind  things  not  con- 
nected with  his  pleasure  made  a  very  slight 
impression.  "Poor  lady,  she  is  in  trouble 
about  the  lords  in  the  Tower." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  said  Julian,  "she  is  a 
dependant  of  the  Countess  of  Derby." 

'True,  true,"  answered  Charles;  "it  is  in- 
deed of  Lady  Derby,  who  hath  also  her  own 
distresses  in  these  times.  Do  you  know  who 
taught  the  young  person  to  dance  ?  Some  of 
her  steps  mightily  resemble  Le  Jeune's  of 
Paris." 

"I  presume  she  was  taught  abroad,  sir," 
said  Julian;  "for  myself,  I  am  charged  with 
some  weighty  business  by  the  Countess, 
which  I  would  willingly  communicate  to 
your  Majesty." 

"We  will  send  you  to  our  Secretary  of 
State,"  said  the  King.  "But  this  dancing 
envoy  will  oblige  us  once  more,  will  she  not? 
— Empson,  now  that  I  remember,  it  was  to 
your  pipe  that  she  danced — Strike  up,  man, 
and  put  mettle  into  her  feet." 

Empson  began  to  play  a  well-known  meas- 
ure; and,  as  he  had  threatened,  made  more 
than  one  false  note,  until  the  King,  whose 
ear  was  very  accurate,  rebuked  him  with, 
"Sirrah,  art  thou  drunk  at  this  early  hour, 
or  must  thou  too  be  playing  thy  slippery 
tricks  with  me  ?  Thou  thinkest  thou  art 
born  to  beat  time,  but  I  will  have  time  beat 
into  thee." 

The  hint  was  sufficient,  and  Empson  took 
good  care  so  to  perform  his  air  as  to  merit 
his  high  and  deserved  reputation.  But  on 
Fenella  it  made  not  the  slightest  impression. 
She  rather  leant  than  stood  against  the  wall 
of  the  apartment;  her  countenance  as  pale 
as  death,  her  arms  and  hands  hanging  down 
as  if  stiffened,  and  her  existence  only  testi- 
fied by  the  sobs  which  agitated  her  bosom, 


and  the  tears  which  flowed  from  her  half- 
closed  eyes. 

"A  plague  on  it,"  said  the  King,  "some 
evil  spirit  is  abroad  this  morning;  and  the 
wenches  are  all  bewitched,  I  think.  Cheer 
up,  my  girl.  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  has 
changed  thee  at  once  from  a  nymph  to  a 
Niobe  ?  If  thou  standest  there  longer,  thou 
wilt  grow  to  the  very  marble  wall — Or — ■ 
oddsfish,  George,  have  you  been  bird-bolting 
in  this  quarter  also  ?  " 

Ere  Buckingham  could  answer  to  this 
charge,  Julian  again  kneeled  down  to  the 
King,  and  prayed  to  be  heard,  were  it  only 
for  five  minutes.  "The  young  woman,"  he 
said,  "had  been  long  in  attendance  on  the 
Countess  of  Derby.  She  was  bereaved  of  the 
faculties  of  speech  and  hearing." 

"Oddsfish,  man,  and  dances  so  well?"  said 
the  King.  "Nay,  all  Gresham  College  shall 
never  make  me  believe  that." 

"I  would  have  thought  it  equally  impossi- 
ble, but  for  what  I  to-day  witnessed,"  said 
Julian;  "but  only  permit  me,  sir,  to  deliver 
the  petition  of  my  lady  the  Countess." 

"  And  who  art  thou  thyself,  man  ?  "  said 
the  Sovereign;  "for  though  everything  which 
wears  bodice  and  breast-knot  has  a  right  to 
speak  to  a  King,  and  be  answered,  I  know 
not  that  they  have  a  title  to  audience 
through  an  envoy  extraordinary." 

"I  am  Julian  Peveril  of  Derbyshire,"  an- 
swered the  supplicant,  "  the  son  of  Sir  Geof- 
frey Peveril  of  Martindale  Castle,  who"  

Body  of  me — the  old  Worcester  man  ?  " 
said  the  King.  "Oddsfish,  I  remember  him 
well — some  harm  has  happened  to  him.  I 
think — Is  he  not  dead,  or  very  sick  at  least  ?  " 

"  111  at  ease,  an  it  please  your  Majesty,  but 
not  ill  in  health.  lie  has  been  imprisoned 
on  account  of  an  alleged  accession  to  this 
Plot." 

"Look  you  there,"  said  the  King;  "I 
knew  he  was  in  trouble;  and  yet  how  to 
help  the  stout  old  Knight,  I  can  hardly  tell. 
I  can  scarce  escape  suspicion  of  the  Plot  my- 
self, though  the  principal  object  of  it  is  to 
take  away  my  own  life.  Were  I  to  stir  to 
save  a  plotter,  I  should  certainly  be  brought 
in  as  an  accessary. — Buckingham,  thou  hast 
some  interest  with  those  who  built  this  fine 
state  engine,  or  at  least  who  have  driven  it 
on — be  good-natured  for  once,  though  it  is 
scarcely  thy  wont,  and  interfere  to  shelter 
our  old  Worcester  friend,  Sir  Godfrey.  You 
ha^e  not  forgot  him  ?  " 

"No,  sir,"  answered  the  Duke;  "for  I 
never  heard  the  name." 

"  It  is  Sir  Geoffrey  his  Majesty  would  say," 
said  Julian. 

"And  if  his  Majesty  did  say  Sir  Geoffrey, 
Master  Peveril,  I  cannot  see  of  what  use  I 
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can  bo  to  your  father,"  replied  the  Duke, 
Coldly.  "Hi'  is  accused  of  a  heavy  crime; 
sind  a  British  subject  so  accused  can  have  no 
shelter  either  from  prince  or  peer,  but  must 
stand  to  the  award  and  deliverance  of  God 
and  his  country." 

"Now.  heaven  forgive  thee  thy  hypocrisy, 
George>"  said  the  King,  hastily.  I  would 
rather  hear  the  devil  preach  religion  than 
thee  teach  patriotism.  Thou  knowest  as 
well  as  [,  that  the  nation  is  in  a  scarlet  fever 
for  fear  of  the  poor  Catholics,  who  are  not 
tyro  men  to  five  hundred;  and  that  the  pub- 
lic mind  is  so  harassed  with  new  narrations 
of  conspiracy,  and  fresh  horrors  every  day, 
that  people  have  as  little  real  sense  of  what 
is  just  or  unjust,  as  men  who  talk  in  their 
sleep  of  what  is  sense  or  nonsense.  I  have 
borne,  and  borne  with  it — I  have  seen  blood 
How  on  the  scaffold,  fearing  to  thwart  the 
nation  in  its  fury — and  I  pray  to  God  that  I 
or  mine  be  not  called  upon  to  answer  for  it. 
I  will  no  longer  swim  with  the  torrent,  which 
honor  and  conscience  call  upon  me  to  stem — 
I  will  act  the  part  of  a  Sovereign,  and  save 
my  people  from  doing  injustice,  even  in  their 
own  despite." 

Charles  walked  hastily  up  and  down 
the  room  as  he  expressed  Siese  un- 
wonted sentiments,  with  energy  equally  un- 
wonted. After  a  momentary  pause,  the 
Duke  answered  him  gravely,  "Spoken like  a 
Royal  King,  sir,  but — pardon  me — not  like 
a  King  of  England." 

Charles  paused,  as  the  Duke  spoke,  be- 
side a  window  which  looked  full  on  White- 
hall, and  his  eye  was  involuntarily  attracted 
by  the  fatal  window  of  the  Banqueting  House 
out  of  which  his  unhappy  father  was  con- 
ducted to  execution.  Charles  was  natur- 
ally, or,  more  properly,  constitutionally 
brave;  but  a  life  of  pleasure,  together  with 
the  habit  of  governing  his  course  rather  by 
what  was  expedient  than  by  what  was  right, 
rendered  him  unapt  to  dare  the  same  scene 
of  danger  or  of  martyrdom  which  had  closed 
his  father's  life  and  reign;  and  the  thought 
came  over  his  half-formed  resolution,  like 
the  rain  upon  a  kindling  beacon.  In  an- 
other man,  his  perplexity  would  have 
seemed  almost  ludicrous;  but  Charles  wrould 
not  lose,  even  under  these  circumstances,  the 
dignity  and  grace,  which  were  as  natural  to 
him  as  his  indifference  and  good  humor. 
"Our  council  must  decide  in  this  matter," 
he  said,  looking  to  the  Duke;  "and  be  as- 
sured, young  man,"  he  added,  addressing 
Julian,  "your  father  shall  not  want  an  inter- 
cessor in  his  King,  so  far  as  the  laws  will 
permit  my  interference  in  his  behalf." 

Julian  was  about  to  retire,  when  Fenella, 
with  a  marked  look,  put  into  his  hand  a  slip 
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of  paper,  on  which  she  had  hastily  written, 
"The  packet — give  him  the  packet." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  during  which 
he  reflected  that  Fenella  was  the  organ  of 
the  Countess's  pleasure,  .Julian  resolved  to 
obey.  "  Permit  me,  then,  Sire,"  he  said,  "to 
place  in  your  royal  hands  this  packet,  in- 
trusted to  me  by  the  Countess  of  Derby. 
The  letters  have  already  been  once  taken 
from  me;  and  I  have  little  hope  that  I  can 
now  deliver  them  as  they  are  addressed.  I 
place  them,  therefore,  in  your  royal  hands, 
certain  that  they  will  evince  the  innocence 
of  the  writer." 

The  king  shook  his  head  as  he  took  the 
packet  reluctantly.  "It  is  no  safe  office  you 
have  undertaken,  yoirng  man.  A  messenger 
has  sometimes  his  throat  cut  for  the  sake 
of  his  despatches — But  give  them  to  me; 
and,  Chiffinch,  give  me  wax  and  a  taper." 
He  employed  himself  in  folding  the  Count- 
ess's packet  hi  another  envelope.  "Buck- 
ingham," he  said,  "you  are  evidence  that  I 
do  not  read  them  till  the  Council  shall  see 
them." 

Buckingham  approached  and  offered  his 
services  in  folding  the  parcel,  but  Charles 
rejected  his  assistance;  and  having  finished 
his  task,  he  sealed  the  packet  with  his  own 
signet-ring.  The  Duke  bit  his  lip  and  re- 
tired. 

"And  now,  young  man,"  said  the  King, 
"your  errand  is  sped,  so  far  as  it  can  at  pres- 
ent be  forwarded." 

Julian  bowed  deeply,  as  to  take  leave  at 
these  words,  which  he  rightly  interpreted  as 
a  signal  for  his  departure.  Alice  Bridge- 
north  still  clung  to  his  arm,  and  motioned 
to  withdraw  along  with  him.  The  King 
and  Buckingham  looked  at  each  other  in 
conscious  astonishment,  and  yet  not  without 
a  desire  to  smile,  so  strange  did  it  seem  to 
them  that  a  prize,  for  which,  an  instant  be- 
fore, they  had  been  mutually  contending, 
should  thus  glide  out  of  their  grasp,  or 
rather  be  borne  off  by  a  third  and  very  in- 
ferior competitor. 

"Mistress  Chiffinch,"  said  the  King,  with 
a  hesitation  which  he  could  not  disguise,  "I 
hope  your  fair  charge  is  not  about  to  leave 
you?" 

"  Certainly  not,  your  Majesty,"  answered 
Chiffinch.  "Alice,  my  love,  you  mistake 
— that  opposite  door  leads  to  your  apart- 
ments." 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  answered  Alice; 
"  I  have  indeed  mistaken  my  road,  but  it  was 
when  I  came  hither." 

'"The  errant  damozel,"  said  Buckingham, 
looking  at  Charles  with  as  much  intelligence 
as  etiquette  permitted  him  to  throw  into  his 
i  eye,  and  then  turning  it  towards  Alice,  as 
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she  still  held  by  Julian's  arm,  "is  resolved 
not  to  mistake  her  road  a  second  time.  She 
has  chosen  a  sufficient  guide." 

"And  yet  stories  tell  that  such  guides  have 
led  maidens  astray,"  said  the  King. 

Alice  blushed  deeply,  but  instantly  recov- 
ered her  composure  so  soon  as  she  saw  that 
her  liberty  was  likely  to  depend  upon  the  im- 
mediate exercise  of  resolution.  She  quitted, 
from  a  sense  of  insulted  delicacy,  the  arm 
of  Julian,  to  which  she  had  hitherto  clung; 
but,  as  she  spoke,  she  continued  to  retain  a 
slight  grasp  of  his  cloak.  "  I  have  indeed 
mistaken  my  way,"  she  repeated,  still  ad- 
dressing Mrs.  Chiffinch,  "  but  it  was  when  I 
crossed  this  threshold.  The  usage  to  which 
I  have  been  exposed  in  your  house  has  de- 
termined me  to  quit  it  instantly." 

"I  will  not  permit  that,  my  young  mis- 
tress," answered  Mrs.  Chiffinch,  "  until  your 
uncle,  who  placed  you  under  my  care,  shall 
relieve  me  of  the  charge  of  you." 

"I  will  answer  for  my  conduct,  both  to 
my  uncle,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
to  my  father,"  said  Alice.  "You  must  per- 
mit me  to  depart,  madam;  I  am  free-born, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  detain  me." 

"Pardon  me,  my  young  madam,"  said 
Mistress  Chiffinch,  "I  have  a  right,  and  I 
will  maintain  it  too." 

"I  will  know  that  before  quitting  this 
presence,"  said  Alice,  firmly;  and,  advancing 
a  step  or  two,  she  dropped  on  her  knee  be- 
fore the  King.  "Your  Majesty,"  said  she, 
"if  indeed  I  kneel  before  King  Charles,  is 
the  father  of  your  subjects." 

"Of  a  good  many  of  them,"  said  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  apart. 

"  I  demand  protection  of  you,  in  the  name 
of  Cod,  and  of  the  oath  your  Majesty  swore 
when  you  placed  on  your  head  the  crown  of 
this  kingdom!" 

"You  have  my  protection,"  said  the  King, 
V  little  confused  hy  an  appeal  so  unexpected 
and  so  solemn.  "Do  but  remain  quiet  with 
this  lady,  with  whom  your  parents  have  placed 
you;  neither  Buckingham  nor  any  one  else 
shall  intrude  on  you." 

"  His  Majesty,"  added  Buckingham,  in  the  j 
same  tone,  and  speaking  from  the  restless 
and  mischief-making  spirit  of  contradiction, 
which  he  never  could  restrain,  even  when 
indulging  it  was  most  contrary,  not  only  to 
propriety,  but  to  his  own  interest, — "His 
Ma  jesty  will  protect  you,  fair  lady,  from  all 
intrusion  save  what  must  not  be  termed 
such." 

Alice  darted  a  keen  look  on  the  Duke,  as 
if  to  read  his  meaning;  another  on  Charles, 
to  know  whether  she  had  guessed  it  rightly. 
There  was  a  guilty  confession  on  the  King's 
brow,  which  confirmed  Alice's  determination 


to  depart.  "Your  Majesty  will  forgive  me," 
she  said;  "it  is  not  here  that  I  can  enjoy  the 
advantage  of  your  royal  protection.  I  am 
resolved  to  leave  this  house.  If  I  am  de- 
tained, it  must  be  by  violence,  which  I  trust 
no  one  dare  offer  to  me  in  your  Majesty's 
presence.  This  gentleman,  whom  I  have 
long  known,  will  conduct  me  to  my  friends." 

"  We  make  but  an  indifferent  figure  in 
this  scene,  methinks,"  said  the  King,  ad- 
dressing the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
speaking  in  a  whisper;  "  but  she  must  go — 
I  neither  will,  nor  dare,  stop  her  from  re- 
turning to  her  father." 

"And  if  she  does,"  swore  the  Duke  inter- 
nally, "I  would,  as  Sir  Andrew  Smith  saith, 
I  might  never  touch  fair  lady's  hand."  And 
stepping  back,  he  spoke  a  few  words  with 
Empson  the  musician,  who  left  the  apart- 
ment, for  a  few  minutes,  and  presently  re- 
turned. 

The  King  seemed  irresolute  concerning 
the  part  he  should  act  under  circumstances 
so  peculiar.  To  be  foiled  in  a  gallant  in- 
trigue, was  to  subject  himself  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  gay  court;  to  persist  hi  it  by  any  means 
which  approached  to  constraint,  would  have 
been  tyrannical;  and,  what  perhaps  he  might 
judge  as  severe  an  imputation,  it  would  have 
been  unbecoming  a  gentleman.  "Upon 
my  honor,  young  lady,"  he  said,  with  an 
emphasis,  "you  have  nothing  to  fear  in  this 
house.  But  it  is  improper,  for  your  own 
sake,  that  you  should  leave  it  in  this  abrupt 
maimer.  If  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
wait  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mistress 
Chiffinch's  coach  will  be  placed  at  your  com- 
mand, to  transport  you  where  you  will. 
Spare  yourself  the  ridicule,  and  me  the  pain, 
of  seeing  you  leave  the  house  of  one  of  my 
servants,  as  if  you  were  escaping  from  a 
prison." 

The  King  spoke  in  good-natured  sincer- 
ity, and  Alice  was  inclined  for  an  instant  to 
listen  to  his  advice;  but  recollecting  that  she 
had  to  search  for  her  father  and  uncle,  or, 
failing  them,  for  some  suitable  place  of  secure 
residence,  it  rushed  on  her  mind  that  the 
attendants  of  Mistress  Chiffinch  were  not 
likely  to  prove  trusty  guides  or  assistants  in 
such  a  purpose.  Firmly  and  respectfully 
she  announced  her  purpose  of  instant  de- 
parture. She  needed  no  other  escort,  she 
said,  than  what  this  gentleman,  Master 
Julian  Peveril,  who  was  well  known  to  her 
father,  would  willingly  afford  her;  nor  did 
she  need  that  farther  than  until  she  had 
reached  her  father's  residence. 

"Farewell,  then,  lady,  a  God's  name!" 
said  the  King;  "I  am  sorry  so  much  beauty 
should  be  wedded  to  so  many  shrewish  sus- 
picions.— For  you.  Master  Peveril,  I  should 
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have  thought  you  hud  enough  to  do  with 
your  own  affairs  without  interfering  with 
the  humors  of  the  fair  sex.  The  duty  of 
conducting  all  strayed  damsels  into  the  right 
path,  is,  as  matters  go  in  this  good  city, 
rather  too  weighty  an  undertaking  for  your 
youth  and  inexperience." 

Julian,  eager  to  conduct  Alice  from  a 
place  of  which  he  began  fully  to  appreciate 
the  perils,  answered  nothing  to  this  taunt, 
but,  bowing  reverently,  led  her  from  the 
apartment.  1  [er  sudden  appearance,  and  the 
animated  scene  which  followed,  had  entirely 
absorbed,  for  the  moment,  the  recollection  of 
his  father,  and  of  the  Countess  of  Derby; 
and  while  the  dumb  attendant  of  the  latter 
remained  in  the  room,  a  silent,  and,  as 
it  were,  stunned  spectator  of  all  that  had 
happened,  Peveril  had  become,  in  the 
predominating  interest  of  Alice's  critical  sit- 
uation, totally  forgetful  of  her  presence. 
But  no  sooner  had  he  left  the  room,  without 
noticing  or  attending  to  her,  than  Fenella, 
starting  as  from  a  trance,  drew  herself  up, 
and  looked  wildly  around,  like  one  waking 
from  a  dream,  as  if  to  assure  herself  that 
her  companion  was  gone,  and  gone  without 
paying  the  slightest  attention  to  her.  She 
folded  her  hands  together,  and  cast  her  eyes 
upwards,  with  an  expression  of  such  agony 
as  explained  to  Charles  (as  he  thought)  what 
painful  ideas  were  passing  in  her  mind. 
'This  Peveril  is  a  perfect  pattern  of  success- 
ful perfidy,"  said  the  King;  "he  has  not  only 
succeeded  at  first  sight  in  carrying  off  this 
Queen  of  the  Amazons,  but  he  has  left  us,  I 
think,  a  disconsolate  Ariadne  in  her  place. — 
But  weep  not,  my  princess  of  pretty  move- 
ments," he  said,  addressing  himself  to  Fe- 
nella; "  if  we  cannot  call  in  Bacchus  to  console 
you,  we  will  commit  you  to  the  care  of 
Empson,  who  shall  drink  with  Liber  Pater 
for  a  thousand  pounds,  and  I  will  say  done 
first." 

As  the  King  spoke  these  words,  Fenella 
rushed  past  him  with  her  wonted  rapidity  of 
step,  and,  with  much  less  courtesy  than  was 
due  to  the  royal  presence,  hurried  down  stairs, 
and  out  of  the  house,  without  attempting  to 
/open  any  communication  with  the  Monarch. 
'  He  saw  her  abrupt  departure  with  more 
surprise  than  displeasure;  and  presently 
afterwards,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter, 
he  said  to  the  Duke,  "Oddsfish,  George,  this 
young  spark  might  teach  the  best  of  us  how 
to  manage  the  wenches.  I  have  had  my 
own  experience,  but  I  could  never  yet  con- 
trive either  to  win  or  lose  them  with  so  little 
ceremony. " 

"Experience,  sir,"  replied  the  Duke,  "can- 
not be  acquired  without  years." 

"True,  George;  and  you  would,  I  suppose, 


insinuate,"  said  Charles,  "that  the  gallant 
who  acquires  it,  loses  as  much  in  youth  as 
he  gains  in  art?  I  defy  your  insinuation, 
George.  You  oannol  overreach  your  mas- 
ter, old  as  VOU  think  him,  either  in  love  or 
politics.  Von  have  not  the  secret  planter  hi 
pouU  sails  la  /aire  rrier,  witness  this  morn- 
ing's work.  1  will  give  you  odds  at  all 
games — ay,  and  at  the  Mall,  too,  if  thou 
darest  accept  my  challenge. — Chiffinch.  whal 
for  dost  thou  convulse  thy  pretty  throat  and 
face  with  sobbing  and  hatching  tears,  which 
seem  rather  unwilling  to  make  their  appear- 
ance?" 

"It  is  for  fear,"  whined  Chiffinch,  "that 
your  Majesty  should  think — that  you  should 
expect"  

"That  I  should  expect  gratitude  from  a 
courtier,  or  faith  from  a  woman?"  answered 
the  King,  patting  her  at  the  same  time  under 
the  chin,  to  make  her  raise  her  face — "Tush! 
chicken,  I  am  not  so  superfluous." 

"There  it  is  now,"  said  Chiffinch,  con- 
tinuing to  sob  the  more  bitterly,  as  she  felt 
herself  unable  to  produce  any  tears;  "I  see 
your  Majesty  is  determined  to  lay  all  the 
blame  on  me,  when  I  am  innocent  as  an  un- 
born babe — I  will  be  judged  by  his  Grace." 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,  Chiffie,"  said  the 
King.  "His  Grace  and  you  will  be  excellent 
judges  in  each  other's  cause,  and  as  good 
witnesses  in  each  other's  favor.  But  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter  impartially,  we  mm  t 
examine  our  evidence  apart. — My  Lord 
Duke,  we  meet  at  the  Mall  at  noon,  if  your 
Grace  dare  accept  my  challenge." 

His  Grace  of  Buckingham  bowed,  and 
retired. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SECOND. 

But  when  the  bully,  with  assuming  pace, 
Cocks  his  broad  hat,  edged  round  with  taniish'd  lace, 
Yield  not  the  way — defy  his  strutting  pride. 
And  thrust  him  to  the  muddy  kennel's  side, 
^_  Yet  rather  bear  the  shower  and  toils  of  mud, 
Thau  in  the  doubtful  quarrel  risk  thy  blood. 

Gay's  Trivia. 

Julian  Peveril.  half-leading,  half-sup- 
porting, Alice  Bridgenorth,  had  reached  the 
middle  of  Saint  James's  Street  ere  the  doubt- 
occurred  to  him  which  way  they  should  bend 
their  course.  He  then  asked  Alice  whither 
he  should  conduct  her,  and  learned,  to  his 
surprise  and  embarrassment,  that  far  from 
knowing  where  her  father  was  to  be  found, 
she  had  no  certain  knowledge  that  he  was  in 
London,  and  only  hoped  that  he  had  arrived, 
from  the  expressions  which  he  had  used  at 
parting.  She  mentioned  her  uncle  Chris- 
tian's address,  but  it  was  with  doubt  and 
hesitation,  arising  from  the  hands  in  which 
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l)e  liad  already  placed  her;  and  her  reluc- 
tance to  go  again  under  his  protection  was 
strongly  confirmed  by  her  youthful  guide, 
when  a  few  words  had  established  to  his  con- 
viction the  identity  of  Ganlesse  and  Chris- 
tian.— What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 

"Alice,"  said  Julian,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection, "you  must  seek  your  earliest  and 
best  friend — I  mean  my  mother.  She  has 
now  no  castle  in  which  to  receive  you — she 
has  but  a  miserable  lodging,  so  near  the  jail 
in  which  my  father  is  confined,  that  it  seems 
almost  a  cell  of  the  same  prison.  I  have  not 
seen  her  since  my  coming  hither;  but  thus 
much  have  I  learneM  by  inquiry.  We  will 
now  go  to  her  apartment;  such  as  it  is,  I 
know  she  will  share  it  with  one  so  innocent 
and  so  unprotected  as  you  are." 

"Gracious  Heaven!"  said  the  poor  girl, 
"am  I  then  so  totally  deserted,  that  I  must 
throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  her  who  of  all 
the  world  has  most  reason  to  spurn  me  from 
her  ? — Julian,  can  you  advise  me  to  this  ? — 
Is  there  none  else  Avho  will  afford  me  a  few 
hours'  refuge,  till  I  can  hear  from  my 
father? — No  other  protectress  but  her 
whose  ruin  has,  I  fear,  been  accelerated  by 

 -Julian,  I  dare  not  appear  before  your 

mother?  she  must  hate  me  for  my  family, 
and  despise  me.  for  my  meanness.  To  be  a 
second  time  cast  on  her  protection,  when  the 
first  has  been  so  evil  repaid — Julian,  I  dare 
not  go  with  you." 

"  She  has  never  ceased  to  love  you,  Alice," 
said  her  conductor,  whose  steps  she  contin- 
ued to  attend,  even  while  declaring  her  res- 
olution not  to  go  with  him;  "she  never  felt 
anything  but  kindness  towards  you,  nay, 
towards  your  father;  for  though  his  dealings 
with  us  have  been  harsh,  she  can  allow  much 
for  the  provocation  which  he  has  received. 
Believe  me,  with  her  you  will  be  safe  as  with 
a  mother — perhaps  it  may  be  the  means  of 
reconciling  the  divisions  by  which  we  have 
sulfered  so  much." 

"Might  God  grant  it!"  said  Alice.  "Yet 
how  shall  I  face  your  mother?  And  will 
she  be  able  to  protect  me  against  these  pow- 
erful men — against  my  uncle  Christian  ? 
Alas,  that  I  must  call  him  my  worst 
enemy!" 

"  She  has  the  ascendency  which  honor  hath 
over  infamy,  and  virtue  over  vice,"  said  Ju- 
lian; "and  to  no  human  power  but  your 
father's  will  she  resign  you,  if  you  consent 
to  choose  her  for  your  protectress.  Come, 
then,  with  me,  Alice;  and"  

Julian  was  interrupted  by  some  one,  who, 
laying  an  unceremonious  hold  of  his  cloak, 
pulled  it  with  so  much  force  as  compelled 
him  to  stop  and  lay  his  hand  on  his  sword. 
He  turned  at  the  same  time,  and,  when  he 


turned,  beheld  Fenella.  The  cheek  of  the 
mute  glowed  like  fire;  her  eyes  sparkled, 
and  her  lips  were  forcibly  drawn  together, 
as  if  she  had  difficulty  to  repress  those  wild 
screams  which  usually  attended  her  agonies 
of  passion,  and  which,  uttered  in  the  open 
street,  must  instantly  have  collected  a  crowd. 
As  it  was,  her  appearance  was  so  singular, 
and  her  emotion  so  evident,  that  men  gazed 
as  they  came  on,  and  looked  back  after  they 
had  passed,  at  the  singular  vivacity  of  her 
gestures;  while,  holding  Peveril's  cloak  with 
one  hand,  she  made  with  the  other  the  most 
eager  and  imperious  signs  that  he  should 
leave  Alice  Bridgenorth  and  follow  her. 
She  touched  the  plume  in  her  bonnet  to  re- 
mind him  of  the  Earl — pointed  to  her  heart, 
to  imitate  the  Countess — raised  her  closed 
hand,  as  if  to  command  him  in  their  name 
— and  next  moment  folded  both,  as  if  to 
supplicate  him  in  her  own;  while  pointing 
to  Alice  with  an  expression  at  once  of  angry 
and  scornful  derision,  she  waved  her  hand, 
repeatedly  and  disdainfully,  to  intimate  that 
Peveril  ought  to  cast  her  off,  as  something 
undeserving  his  protection. 

Frightened,  she  knew  not  why,  at  these 
wild  gestures,  Alice  clung  closer  to  Julian's 
arm  than  she  had  at  first  dared  to  do:  and 
this  mark  of  confidence  in  his  protection 
seemed  to  increase  the  passion  of  Fenella. 

Julian  was  dreadfully  embarrassed;  his 
situation  was  sufficiently  precarious,  even  be- 
fore Fenella's  ungovernable  passions  threat- 
ened to  ruin  the  only  plan  which  he  had 
been  able  to  suggest.  What  she  wanted 
with  him — how  far  the  fate  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess  might  depend  on  his  following  her, 
he  could  not  even  conjecture;  but  be  the 
call  how  peremptory  soever,  he  resolved  not 
to  comply  with  it  until  he  had  seen  Alice 
placed  in  safety.  In  the  meantime,  he  de- 
termined not  to  lose  sight  of  Fenella;  and 
disregarding  her  repeated,  disdainful,  and 
impetuous  rejection  of  the  hand  which  he 
offered  her,  he  at  length  seemed  so  far  to 
have  soothed  her,  that  she  seized  upon  his 
right  arm,  and,  as  if  despairing  of  his  follow- 
ing her  path,  appeared  reconciled  to  attend 
him  on  that  which  he  himself  should 
choose. 

Thus,  with  a  youthful  female  clinging  to 
each  arm,  and  both  remarkably  calculated 
to  attract  the  public  eye,  though  from 
very  different  reasons,  Julian  resolved  to 
make  the  shortest  road  to  the  water-side, 
and  there  to  take  boat  for  Blackfriars, 
as  the  nearest  point  of  landing  to  Newgate, 
where  he  concluded  that  Lance  had  already 
announced  his  arrival  in  London  to  Sir 
Geoffrey,  then  inhabiting  that  dismal  re- 
gion, and  to  his  lady,  who,  so  far  as  the 
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jailor's  rigor  permitted,  shan't!  and  softened 
his  imprisonment. 

Julian's  embarrassment  in  passing  Char- 
ing Cross  and  Northumberland  House  was 
so  great  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
passengers;  for  he  had  to  compose  his  stops 
so  as  to  moderate  the  unequal  and  rapid 
pace  of  Fenelia  to  the  timid  and  faint  pro- 
gress of  his  left-hand  companion;  and  while 
it  would  have  been  needless  to  address  him- 
self to  the  former,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend him,  he  dared  not  speak  himself  to 
Alice,  for  fear  of  awakening  into  frenzy 
the  jealousy,  or  at  least  the  impatience  of 
Fenelia. 

Many  passengers  looked  at  them  with 
wonder,  and  some  with  smiles;  but  Julian 
remarked  that  there  were  two  who  never 
lost  sight  of  them,  and  to  whom  his  situ- 
ation, and  the  demeanor  of  his  companions, 
seemed  to  afford  matter  of  undisguised  mer- 
riment. These  were  young  men,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  same  precincts  in  the 
present  day,  allowing  for  the  difference  in 
the  fashion  of  their  apparel.  They  abounded 
in  periwig,  and  fluttered  with  many  hundred 
yards  of  ribbon,  disposed  in  bow-knots  upon 
their  sleeves,  their  breeches,  and  their  waist- 
eoatSj  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  existing 
'node.  A  quantity  of  lace  and  embroidery 
made  their  habits  rather  fine  than  tasteful. 
In  a  word,  they  were  dressed  in  that  cari- 
cature of  the  fashion,  which  sometimes  de- 
notes a  harebrained  man  of  quality  who 
has  a  mind  to  be  distinguished  as  a  fop  of 
the  first  order,  but  is  much  more  frequently 
the  disguise  of  those  who  desire  te  be  es- 
teemed men  of  rank  on  account  of  their 
dress,  having  no  other  pretension  to  the  dis- 
tinction. 

These  two  gallants  passed  Peveril  more 
than  once,,  linked  arm  in  arm,  then  saunt- 
ered so  as  to  oblige  him  to  pass  them  in  turn, 
laughing  and  whispering  during  these  ma- 
noeuvres— staring  broadly  at  Peveril  and  his 
female  companions — and  affording  them,  as 
they  came  into  contact,  none  of  those  facil- 
ities of  giving  place  which  are  required  on 
such  occasions  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  the 
pave. 

Peveril  did  not  immediately  observe  their 
impertinence;  but  when  it  was  too  gross  to 
escape  his  notice,  his  gall  began  to  arise; 
and,  in  addition  to  all  the  other  embarrass- 
ments of  his  situation,  he  had  to  combat  the 
longing  desire  which  he  felt  to  cudgel  hand- 
somely the  two  coxcombs  who  seemed  thus 
determined  on  insulting  him.  Patience  and 
sufferance  were  indeed  strongly  imposed  on 
him  by  circumstances;  but  at  length  it  be- 
came scarcely  possible  to  observe  their  dic- 
tates any  longer. 
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When,  for  the  third  time  Julian  found 
himself  obliged,  with  his  companions,  to 
pass  this  troublesome  brace  of  fops,  they  kept 
walking  close  behind  him,  speaking  so  loud 
as  to  be  heard,  and  in  a  tone  of  perfect  in- 
difference whether  he  listened  to  them  or 
not. 

"This  is  bumnkinis-best  luck,"  said  the 
taller  of  the  two  (who  was  indeed  a  man  of 
remarkable  size,  alluding  to  the  plainness 
of  Peveril's  dress,  which  was  scarce  fit  for 
the  streets  of  London) — "Two  such  fine 
wenches,  and  under  guard  of  a  grey  frock 
ami  an  oaken  riding-rod!  " 

"Nay,  Puritan's  luck  rather,  and  more 
than  enough  of  it,"  said  his  companion. 
"  You  may  read  Puritan  in  his  pace  and  in 
his  patience." 

"Right  as  a  pint  bumper,  Tom,"  said  his 
friend — "Issachar  is  an  ass  that  stoopeth  be- 
tween two  burdens." 

"I  have  a  mind  to  ease  long-eared  Lau- 
rence of  one  of  his  encumbrances,"  said  the 
shorter  fellow.  "That  black-eyed  sparkler 
looks  as  if  she  had  a  mind  to  run  away  from 
him." 

"Ay,"  answered  the  taller,  "and  the  blue- 
eyed  trembler  looks  as  if  she  would  fall  be- 
hind into  my  loving  arms." 

At  these  words,  Alice,  holding  still  closer 
by  Peveril's  arm  than  formerly,  mended  her 
pace  almost  to  running,  in  order  to  escape 
from  men  whose  language  was  so  alarming; 
and  Fenelia  walked  hastily  forward  in  the 
same  manner,  having  perhaps  caught,  from 
the  men's  gestures  and  demeanor,  that  ap- 
prehension which  Alice  had  taken  from  their 
language. 

Fearful  of  the  consequences  of  a  fray  in 
the  streets,  which  must  necessarily  separate 
him  from  these  unprotected  females,  Pev- 
eril endeavored  to  compound  betwixt  the 
prudence  necessary  for  their  protection  and 
his'  own  rising  resentment;  and  as  this 
troublesome  pair  of  attendants  endeavored 
again  to  pass  them  close  to  Hungerford 
Stairs,  he  said  to  them  with  constrained 
calmness,  "Gentlemen,  I  owe  you  something 
for  the  attention  you  have  bestowed  on  the 
affairs  of  a  stranger.  If  you  have  any  pre- 
tension to  the  name  I  have  given  you,  you 
will  tell  me  where  you  are  to  be  found." 

"And  with  what  purpose,"  said  the  taller 
of  the  twTo,  sneeringh-,  "does  your  most  rus- 
tic gravity,  or  your  most  grave  rusticity,  re- 
quire of  us  such  information  ?  " 

So  saving,  they  both  faced  about,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  Julian 
to  advance  any  farther. 

"Make  for  the  stairs,  Alice,"  he  said;  "I 
will  be  with  you  in  an  instant."    Then  free- 
I  ing  himself  with  difficulty  from  the  grasp  of 
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his  companions,  he  cast  his  cloak  hastily 
round  his  left  arm,  and  said,  sternly,  to  his 
opponents,  "Will  you  give  me  your  names, 
sirs;  or  will  you  be  pleased  to  make  way?" 

"Not  till  we  know  for  whom  we  are  to 
give  place  ?  "  said  one  of  them. 

"  For  one  who  will  else  teach  you  what  you 
want — good  manners,"  said  Peveril,  and  ad- 
vanced as  if  to  push  between  them. 

They  separated  ,  but  one  of  them  stretched 
forth  his  foot  before  Peveril,  as  if  he  meant 
to  trip  him.  The  blood  of  his  ancestors  was 
already  boiling  within  him;  he  struck  the 
man  on  the  face  with  the  oaken  rod  which 
he  had  just  sneered  at,  and  throwing  it  from 
him,  instantly  unsheathed  his  sword.  But 
the  others  drew,  and  pushed  at  once;  but 
he  caught  the  point  of  the  one  vapier  in  his 
cloak,  and  parried  the  other  thrust  with  his 
own  weapon.  He  might  have  been  less 
lucky  in  the  second  close,  but  a  cry  arose 
among  the  watermen,  of  "Shame,  shame  ! 
two  upon  one  !  " 

"They  are  men  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham's,,'" said  one  fellow — "there's  no  safe 
meddling  with  them." 

"They  may  be  the  devil's  men,  if  they 
will,"  said  an  ancient  Triton,  nourishing  his 
stretcher;  "but  I  say  fair  play,  and  old  Eng- 
land for  ever;  and,  I  say,  knock  the  gold- 
laced  puppies  down,  unless  they  will  light 
turn  about  with  greyjerkm,  like  honest  fel- 
lows.   One  down — t'other  come  on." 

The  lower  orders  of  London  have  in  all 
times  been  remarkable  for  the  delight  which 
they  haveiaken  in  club-law,  or  fist-law ;  and 
for  the  ^upu^-and  impartiality  with  which 
they  see  it  administered":  The  noble  science 
of  defence  was  then  so  generally  known,  that 
a  bout  at  single  rapier  excited  at  that  time 
as  much  interest  and  as  little  wonder  as  a 
boxing-match  in  our  own  days.  The  by- 
standers, experienced  in  such  affrays,  pres- 
ently formed  a  ring,  within  which  Peveril  and 
the  taller  and  more  forward  of  his  antagonists 
were  soon  engaged  in  close  combat  with  their 
swords,  whilst  the  other,  overawed  by  the. 
spectators,  was  prevented  from  interfering. 

"Well  done  the  tall  fellow  !"—" Well 
thrust,  long-legs!" — "Huzza  for  two  ells 
and  a  quarter  !  "  were  the  sounds  with  which 
the  fray  was  at  first  cheered;  for  Peveril's 
opponent  not  only  showed  great  activity  and 
skill  in  fence,  but  had  also  a  decided  advan- 
tage, from  the  anxiety  with  which  Julian 
looked  out  for  Alice  Bridgenorth:  the  care 
for  whose  safety  diverted  him  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  onset  from  that  which  he  aught 
to  have  exclusively  bestowed  on  the  defence 
of  his  own  life.  A  slight  flesh-wound  in  the 
side  at  once  punished  and  warned  him  of  his 
inadvertence;   when,   turning    his  whole 


j  thoughts  on  the  business  in  which  lie  was 
engaged,  and  animated  with  anger  against 
his  impertinent  intruder,  the  rencontre 
speedily  began  to  assume  another  face, 
amidst  cries  of,  "Well  done,  grey-jerkin  !" 
—"Try  the  metal  of  his  gold  doublet  !  "— 
"Finely  thrust  !" — "Curiously  parried  !" — 
"There  went  another  eyelet-hole  to  hisbroid- 
ered  jerkin !" — "  Fairly  pinked,  by  G — d !"  In 
fact,  the  last  exclamation  was  uttered  amid 
a  general  roar  of  applause,  accompanying  a 
successful  and  conclusive  lunge,  by  which 
Peveril  ran  his  gigantic  antagonist  through 
the  body.  He  looked  at  his  prostrate  foe 
for  a  moment;  then,  recovering  himself, 
called  loudly  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  lady. 

"  Never  mind  the  lady,  if  you  be  wise," 
said  one  of  the  watermen;  '  the  constable 
will  be  here  in  an  instant.  Pll  give  your 
honor  a  cast  across  the  water  in  a  moment. 
It  may  be  as  much  as  your  neck's  worth. 
Shall  only  charge  a  Jacobus." 

"You  be  d — -d  !"  said  one  of  his  rivals  in 
profession,  "as  your  father  was  before  you; 
for  a  Jacobus  I'll  set  the  gentleman  into  Al- 
satia,  where  neither  bailiff  nor  constable  dare 
trespass." 

"The  lady,  you  scoundrels,  the  lady!"  ex- 
claimed Peveril — "Where  is  the  lady?" 

"I'll  carry  your  honor  where  you  shall 
have  enough  of  ladies,  if  that  be  your  want," 
said  the  old  Triton;  and  as  he  spoke,  the 
clamor  amongst  the  watermen  was  renewed, 
each  hoping  to  cut  his  own  profit  out  of  the 
emergency  of  Julian's  situation. 

"A  sculler  will  be  least  suspected,  your 
honor,"  said  one  fellow. 

"  A  pair  of  oars  will  carry  you  through 
the  water  like  a  wild-duck,"  said  another. 

"But  you  have  got  never  a  tilt,  brother." 
said  a  third.  "  Now  I  can  put  the  gentle- 
man as  snug  as  if  he  were  under  hatches." 

In  the  midst  of  the  oaths  and  clamor  at- 
tending this  aquatic  controversy  for  his 
custom,  Peveril  at  length  made  them  under- 
stand that  he  would  bestow  a  Jacobus,  not 
on  him  whose  boat  was  first  oars,  but  on 
whomsoever  should  inform  him  of  the  fate 
of  the  lady. 

"On  which  lady?"  said  a  sharp  fellow; 
"for,  to  my  thought,  there  was  a  pair  on 
them." 

"Of  both,  of  both,"  answered  Peveril; 
"but  first,  of  the  fair-haired  lady?" 

"Ay,  ay,  that  was  she  that  shrieked  so 
1  when  gold-jacket's  companion  handed  her 
!  into  No.  20." 

i  "Who — what — who  dared  to  hand  her?" 
J  exclaimed  Peveril. 

j  "Nav,  master,  you  have  heard  enough  of 
my  tale  without  a  fee,"  said  the  waterman. 
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♦'Sordid  rascal  !"  said  Peveril,  giving  him 
a  gold  piece,  ''speak  out,  or  I'll  run  my 
sword  through  you  !  " 

"For  the  .  matter  of  that,  master."  an- 
swered the  fellow,  "not  while  1  can  handle 
tliis  trunnion — but  a  hargain's  a  bargain  ; 
and  so  I'll  tell  you,  for  your  gold  piece,  thai 
the  comrade  of  the  fellow  forced  one  of  your 
wenches,  her  with  the  fair  hair.  Mill  she  nill 
she,  into  Tickling  Tom's  wherry  ;  and  they 
are  far  enough  up  Thames  by  this  time, 
with  wind  and  tide." 

"Sacred  Heaven,  and  I  stand  here  !"  ex- 
claimed .Julian. 

''Why,  that  is  because  your  honor  will 
not  take  a  boat." 

"You  are  right,  my  friend — a  boat — a 
boat  instantly  !" 

"Follow  me,  then,  squire. — Here,  Tom, 
bear  a  hand — the  gentleman  is  our  fare." 

A  volley  of  water  language  was  exchanged 
betwixt  the  successful  candidate  for  Peveril's 
custom  and  his  disappointed  brethren, 
which  concluded  by  the  ancient  Triton's 
bellowing  out,  in  a  tone  above  them  all, 
"  that  the  gentleman  was  in  a  fair  way  to 
make  a  voyage  to  the  isle  of  gulls,  for  that 
sly  Jack  was  only  bantering  him — No.  20 
had  rowed  for  York-Buildings." 

"To  the  isle  of  gallows,"  cried  another; 
"for  here  comes  one  who  will  mar  his  trip 
up  Thames,  and  carry  him  down  to  Execu- 
tion Dock!" 

In  fact,  as  he  spoke  the  word,  a  constable, 
with  three  or  four  of  his  assistants,  armed 
with  the  old-fashioned  brown  bills,  which 
were  still  used  for  arming  those  guardians  of 
the  peace,  cut  off  our  hero's  farther  progress  : 
to  the  water's  edge,  by  arresting  him  in  the  i 
King's  name.    To  attempt  resistance  would  J 
have  been  madness,  as  he  was  surrounded 
on  all  sides;  so  Peveril  was  disarmed,  and  j 
carried  before  the  nearest  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  for  examination  and  committal. 

The  legal  sage  before  whom  Julian  was 
taken,  was  a  man  very  honest  in  his  inten- 
tions, very  bounded  in  his  talents,  and 
rather  timid  in  his  disposition.  Before  the  I 
general  alarm  given  to  England,  and  to  the  ; 
city  of  London  in  particular,  by  the  notable- 
discovery  of  the  Popish  Plot,  Master  Maul- 
statute  had  taken  serene  and  undisturbed 
pride  and  pleasure  in  the  discharge  of  his  [ 
duties  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  with  the 
exercise  of  all  its  honorary  privileges  and 
awful  authority.  But  the  murder  of  Sir 
Edmondsbury  Godfrey  had  made  a  strong, 
nay,  an  indel-ible^Tmpression  on  his  mind; 
and  he  walked  the  Courts  of  Themis  with 
fear  and  trembling  after  that  memorable 
and  melancholy  event. 

Having  a  high  idea  of  his  official  import- 


ance, and  rather  an  exalted  notion  of  I  is 
personal  consequence,  his  honor  saw  nothil  g 
from  that  time  but  cords  and  dagg<  re  bi  Con 
his  eyes,  and  never  stepped  out  of  his  own 
house,  which  he  fortified,  ar.d  in  Boiv.e 
measure  garrisoned,  with  hall'-a-do;.cn  tall 
watchmen  and  constables,  without  seeing 
himself  watched  by  a  Papist  in  disguise,  v.  Li  h 
a  drawn  sword  under  his  cloak.  It  was  ev<  n 
whispered,  that,  in  the  agonies  of  his  fears, 
the  worshipful  Master  Maulstatute  mistook 
the  kitchen-wench  with  a  tinder-box  for  a 
Jesuit  with  a  pistol;  but  if  any  one  dared  to 
laugh  at  such  an  error,  he  would  have  done 
well  to  conceal  his  mirth,  lest  he  fell  under 
the  heavy  inculpation  of  being  a  batterer 
and  stifler  of  the  Plot — a  crime  almost  as 
deep  as  that  of  being  himself  a  plotter,  in 
fact,  the  fears  of  the  honest  Justice,  how- 
ever ridiculously  exorbitant,  were  kept  so 
much  in  countenance  by  the  outcry  of  the 
day,  and  the  general  nervous  fever,  which 
afflicted  every  good  Protestant,  that  Master 
Maulstatute  was  accounted  the  bolder  man 
and  the  better  magistrate,  while,  under  the 
terror  of  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  fancy 
placed  continually  before  his  eyes,  he  con- 
tinued to  dole  forth  justice  in  the  recesses  of 
his  private  chamber,  nay,  occasionally  to  at- 
tend Quarter-Sessions,  when  the  hall  was 
guarded  by  a  sufficient  body  of  the  militia. 
Such  was  the  wight,  at  whose  door,  well 
chained  and  doubly  bolted,  the  constable 
who  had  Julian  in  custody  now  gave  his  im- 
portant and  well-known  knock. 

Notwithstanding  this  official  signal,  the 
party  was  not  admitted  until  the  clerk,  who 
acted  the  part  of  high-warder,  had  recon- 
noitred them  through  a  grated  wicket;  for 
who  could  say  whether  the  Papist  might  not 
have  made  themselves  master  of  Master 
Constable's  sign,  and  have  prepared  a  pseudo 
watch  to  burst  in  and  murder  the  Justice, 
under  pretence  of  bringing  a  criminal  before 
him  ? — Less  hopeful  projects  had  figured  in 
the  Narrative  of  the  Popish  Plot# 

All  being  found  right,  the  key  was  turned, 
the  bolts  were  drawn,  and  the  chain  un- 
hooked, so  as  to  permit  entrance  to  the  con- 
stable, the  prisoner,  and  the  assistants;  and 
the  door  was  then  as  suddenly  shut  against 
the  witnesses,  who,  as  less  trustworthy  per- 
sons, were  requested  (through  the  wicket)  to 
remain  in  the  yard,  until  they  should  be 
called  in  their  respective  turns. 

Had  Julian  been  inclined  for  mirth,  as 
was  far  from  being  the  case,  he  must  have 
smiled  at  the  incongruity  of  the  clerk's  ap- 
parel, who  had  belted  over  his  black  buck- 
ram suit  a  buff  baldric,  sustaining  a  broad- 
sword and  a  pair  of  huge  hoi'se-pistols;  and, 
instead  of  the  low  flat  hat,  which,  coming  in 
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place  of  the  city  cap,  completed  the  dress  of 
a  scrivener,  had  placed  on  his  greasy  locks  a 
rusted  steel- cap,  which  had  seen  Marston 
Moor;  across  which  projected  his  well-used 
quill,  in  the  guise  of  a  plume — the  shape  of 
the  morion  not  admitting  of  its  heing  stuck, 
as  usual,  behind  his  ear. 

This  Whimsical  figure  conducted  the  con- 
stable, his  assistants,  and  the  prisoner  into 
the  low  hall,  where  his  principal  dealt  forth 
justice;  who  presented  an  appearance  still 
more  singular  than  that  of  his  dependant. 

Sundry  good  Protestants,  who  thought  so 
highly  of  themselves  as  to  suppose  they  were 
worthy  to  be  distinguished  as  objects  of 
Catholic  cruelty,  had  taken  to  defensive  arms 
on  the  occasions.  But  it  was  quickly  found 
that  a  breast-plate  and  back-plate  of  proof, 
fastened  together  with  iron  clasps,  was  no 
convenient  enclosure  for  a  man  who  meant 
to  eat  venison  and  custard;  and  that  a  buff- 
coat  or  shirt  of  mail  was  scarcely  more  accom- 
modating to  the  exertions  necessary  on  such 
active  occasion.  Besides,  there  were  other 
objections,  as  the  alarming  and  menacing 
aspects  which  such  warlike  habiliments  gave 
to  the  Exchange  and  other  places,  where 
merchants  most  do  congregate;  and  exoria- 
tions  were  bitterly  complained  of  by  many, 
who,  not  belonging  to  the  artillery  company 
or  trained  bands,  had  no  experience  in  bear- 
ing defensive  armor. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  and,  at  the 
same  timeT^to  secure  the  persons  of  all  true 
Protestant  citizens  against  open  force  or 
privy  assassinations  on  the  part  of  the  Pa- 
pists, some  ingenious  artist,  belonging,  we 
may  presume,  to  the  worshipful  Mercers' 
Company,  had  contrived  a  species  of  armor, 
of  which  neither  the  horse-armory  in  the 
Tower,  nor  Gwynnap's  Gothic  Hall,  no,  nor 
Dr.  Meyrick's  invaluable  collection  of  ancient 
arms,  has  preserved  any  specimen.  It  was 
called  silk-armor,*  being  composed  of  a 
doublet  and  breeches  of  quilted  silk,  so 
closely  stitched,  and  of  such  thickness,  as  to 
be  proof  against  either  bullet  or  steel;  while 
a  thick  bonnet  of  the  same  materials,  with 
ear-flaps  attached  to  it,  and,  on  the  whole, 
much  resembling  a  night-cap,  completed  the 
equipment,  and  ascertained  the  security  of 
the  wearer  from  the  head  to  the,  knee^ 

Master  Maulstatute,  among  other  worthy 
citizens,  had  adopted  this  singular  panoply, 
which  had  the  advantage  of  being  soft,  and 
warm,  and  flexible  as  well  as  safe.  And  he 
now  sat  in  his  judicial  elbow-chair— a  short, 
rotund  figure,  hung  round,  as  it  were,  with 
cushions,  for  such  was  the  appearance  of 
the  quilted  garments;  and  with  a  nose  pro- 
truded from  under  the  silken  casque,  the 

*  Note  W.  Silk-armor. 


size  of  which,  together  with  the  unwieldi- 
ness  of  the  whole  figure,  gave  his  worship  no 
indifferent  resemblance  to  the  sign  of  the 
Hog  in  Armor,  which  was  considerably  im- 
proved by  the  defensive  garment  being  of  a 
dusty  orange  color,  not  altogether  unlike  the 
hue  of  those  half-wild  swine  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  forests  of  Hampshire. 

Secure  in  these  invulnerable  envelopments, 
his  worship  had  rested  content,  although 
severed  from  his  own  death-doing  weapons, 
of  rapier,  poniard,  and  pistols,  which  were 
placed,  nevertheless,  at  no  great  distance 
from  his  chair.  One  offensive  implement, 
indeed,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  on 
the  table  beside  his  huge  Coke  upon  Lyttle- 
ton.  This  was  a  sort  of  pocket-flail,  consist- 
ing of  a  piece  of  strong  ash,  about  eighteeen 
inches  long,  to  which  was  attached  a  swing- 
ing-club oih'gnum-vihe,  nearly  twice  as  long 
as  the  handle,  but  jointed  so  as  to  be  easily 
folded  up.  This  instrument,  which  bore  at 
that  time  the  singular  name  of  the  Protest- 
ant flail,  might  b^3  concealed  under  the  coat, 
until  circumstances  demanded  its  public  ap- 
pearance. A  better  precaution  against  sur- 
prise than  his  arms,  whether  offensive  or  de- 
fensive, was  a  strong  iron  grating,,  which, 
crossing  the  room  in  front  of  the  justice's 
table,  and  communicating  by  a  grated  door, 
which  was  usually  kept  locked,  effectually 
separated  the  accused  party  from  his  judge. 

Justice  Maulstatute,  such  as  we  have  de- 
scribed him,  chose  to  hear  the  accusation  of 
the  witnesses  before  calling  on  Peveril  for 
his  defence.  The  detail  of  the  affray  was 
briefly  given  by  the  bystanders,  and  seemed 
deeply  to  touch  the  spirit  of  the  examinator. 
He  shook  his  silken  casque  emphatically, 
when  he  understood  that,  after  some  lan- 
guage betwixt  the  parties,  which  the  wit- 
nesses did  not  quite  understand,  the  young 
man  in  custody  struck  the  first  blow,  and 
drew  his  sword  before  the  wounded  party 
had  unsheathed  his  weapon.  Again  he 
shook  his  crested  head  yet  more  solemnly, 
when  the  result  of  the  conflict  was  known; 
and  yet  again,  when  one  of  the  witnesses 
declared,  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge, 
the  sufferer  in  the  fray  was  a  gentleman  be- 
longing to  the  household  of  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"A  worthy  peer,"  quoth  the  armed  magis- 
trate— "a  true  Protestant,  and  a  friend  to 
his  country.  Mercy  on  us,  to  what  a  height 
of  audacity  hath  this  age  arisen  $  We  see 
well,  and  could,  we^re  we  as  blind  as  a  mole, 
out  of  what  quiver  this  shaft  hath  been 
drawn." 

He  then  put  on  his  spectacles,  and  having 
desired  Julian  to  be  brought  forward,  he 
glared  upon  him  awfully  with  those  glazen 
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eyes,  from  under  the  shade  of  his  quilted 
turban. 

"So  young,"  ho  said,  "and  so  hardened — 
lack-a-dav! — and  a  Papist,  I'll  warrant.'" 

Peveril  had  time  enough  to  recollect  the 
necessity  of  his  being  at  large,  if  he  could 
possibly  obtain  bis  freedom,  and  interposed 
here  a  civil  contradiction  of  his  worships 
gracious  supposition,  "lie  was  no  Cath- 
olic," he  said,  "but  an  unworthy  member 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

"  Perhaps  but  a  lukewarm  Protestant,  not- 
withstanding," said  the  sage  Justice;  "there 
are  those  amongst  us  who  ride  tantivy  to 
Pome,  and  have  already  made  ouffialf  the 
journey — ahem! 

Peveril  disowned  his  being  any  such. 

"And  who  art  thou,  then  t "  said  the  Jus- 
tice; "for,  friend,  to  tell  you  plainly,  I  like 
not  your  visage — ahem !  " 

These  short  and  emphatic  coughs  were 
accompanied  each  by  a  succinct  nod,  inti- 
mating the  perfect  conviction  of  the  speaker 
that  he  had  made  the  best,  the  wisest,  and 
the  most  acute  observation,  of  which  the 
premises  admitted. 

Julian,  irritated  by  the  whole  circum- 
stances of  his  detention,  answered  the  Jus- 
tice's interrogation  in  rather  a  lofty  tone. 
"My  name  is  Julian  Peveril!" 

"  Now,  Heaven  be  around  us ! "  said  the 
terrified  Justice — "the  son  of  that  black- 
hearted Papist  and  traitor,  Sir  Geoffrey  Pev- 
eril, now  in  hands,  and  on  the  verge  of 
trial!" 

"  How,  sir ! "  exclaimed  Julian,  forgetting 
his  situation,  and,  stepping  forward  to  the 
grating,  with  a  violence  which  made  the 
bars  clatter,  he  so  startled  the  appalled  Jus- 
tice, that,  snatching  his  Protestant  flail, 
Master  Maulstatute  aimed  a  blow  at  his  pris- 
oner, to  repel  what  he  apprehended  was  a 
premeditated  attack.  But  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  Justice's  hurry  of  mind,  or  in- 
experience in  managing  the  weapon,  he  not 
only  missed  his  aim,  but  brought  the  swing- 
ing part  of  the  machine  round  his  own 
skull,  with  such  a  severe  counter-buff,  as 
completely  to  try  the  efficacy  of  his  cush- 
ioned helmet,  and,  in  spite  of  its  defence,  to 
convey  a  stunning  sensation,  which  he 
rather  hastily  imputed  to  the  consequence 
of  a  blow  received  from  Peveril. 

His  assistants  did  not  directly  confirm  the 
opinion  which  the  Justice  had  so  unwar- 
rantably adopted;  but  all  with  one  voice 
agreed,  that,  but  for  their  own  active  and 
instantaneous  interference,  there  was  no 
knowing  what  mischief  might  have  been 
done  by  a  person  so  dangerous  as  the  pris- 
oner. The  general  opinion  that  he  meant 
to  proceed  in  the  matter  of  his  own  rescue, 


fijar  'voie  itu 

pressed  oil 


JajlrVfas  indeed  so  deeply  im- 
aTl  present,  that  .Julian  saw  it 


would  be  in  vain  to  offer  any  defence,  espe* 
cially  being  but  too  conscious  that  the 
alarming,  and  probably  the  fatal  Conse- 
quences of  his  rencontre  "with  the  bully,  ren- 
dered his  commitment  inevitable.  He  con- 
tented himself  with  asking  into  what  prison 
he  was  to  be  thrown;  and  when  the  formid- 
able word  Newgate  was  returned  as  full  an- 
swer, lie  had -at  least  the  satisfaction  to  re- 
flect, that,  stern  and  dangerous  as  was  the 
shelter  of  that  roof,  he  should  at  least  enjoy 
it  in  company  with  his  father;  and  that,  by 
some  means  or  other,  they  might  perhaps 
obtain  the  satisfaction  of  a  melancholy  meet- 
ing, under  the  circumstances  of  mutual  ca- 
lamity, which  seemed  impending  over  their 
house. 

Assuming  the  virtue  of  more  patience 
than  he  actually  possessed,  Julian  gave  the 
magistrate  (to  whom  all  the  mildness  of  his 
demeanor  could  not,  however,  reconcile 
him)  the  direction  to  the  house  where  he 
lodged,  together  with  a  request  that 
his  servant,  Lance  Outram,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  send  him* his  money  and  wearing 
apparel;  adding,  that  all  which  might  be  in 
his  possession,  either  of  arms  or  writings — 
the  former  amounting  to  a  pair  of  travelling 
pistols,  and  the  last  to  a  few  memoranda  of 
little  consequence,  he  willingly  consented  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrate.  It 
was  in  that  moment  that  he  entertained, 
with  sincere  satisfaction,  the  comforting  re- 
flection, that  the  important  papers  of  Lady 
Derby  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the 
Sovereign. 

The  Justice  promised  attention  to  his  re- 
quests; hut  reminded  him,  with  great  dignitv, 
that  his  present  complacent  and  submissive 
behavior  ought,  for  his  own  sake,  to  have 
been  adopted  from  the  beginning,  instead  of 
disturbing  the  presence  of  magistracy  with 
such  atrocious  marks  of  the  malignant,  re- 
bellious, and  murderous  spirit  of  Popery,  as 
he  had  at  first  exhibited.  "Yet,"  he  said, 
"as  he  was  a  goodly  young  man,  and  of  hon- 
orable quality,  he  would  not  suffer  him  to  be 
dragged  through  the  streets  as  a  felon,  but 
had  ordered  a  coach  for  his  accommodation." 

His  honor,  Master  Maulstatute,  uttered 
the  word  "coach"  with  the  importance  of 
one  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  saith  of  later  date, 
is  conscious  of  the  dignity  of  putting  horses 
to  his  chariot.  The  worshipful  Master  Maul- 
statute did  not,  however,  on  this  occasion,  do 
Julian  the  honor  of  yoking  to  his  huge  fam- 
ily canxdj&  the  two  "frampal  jades"  (to  use 
the  term  of  the  period),  which  were  wont  to 
;  drag  that  ark  to  the  meeting-house  of  pure 
'  and  precious  Master  Howlaglass,  on  a  Thurs- 
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day's  evening  for  lecture,  and  on  a  Sunday 
for  a  four-hours'  sermon.  He  had  recourse 
to  a  leathern  convenience,  then  more  rare, 
but  just  introduced,  with  every  prospect  of 
the  great  facility  which  has  since  been  af- 
forded by  hackney  coaches,  to  all  manner  of 
communication,  honest  and  dishonest,  legal 
and  illegal.  Our  friend  Julian,  hitherto 
much  more  accustomed  to  the  saddle  than 
to  any  other  conveyance,  soon  found  himself 
in  a  hackney  carriage,  with  .the  constable 
and  two  assistants  for  his  companions,  armed 
up  to  the  teeth — the  port  of  destination  be- 
ing,  as  they  had  already  intimated,  the 
ancient  fortress  of  Newgate. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

'Tis  the  black  ban-dog  of  our  jail— Pray  look  on  him, 
But  at  a  wary  distance— roust  him  not —  » 
He  bays  not  till  he  worries.  j 
The  Black  Dog  of  Newgate.,  j 

sf 

The  coach  stopped  before  those  tremendous 
gates,  which  resemble  those  of  Tartarus,  save 
only  that  they  rather  more  frequently  per- 
mit safe  and  honorable  egress;  although  at 
the  price  of  the  same  anxiety  and  labor  with 
which  Hercules,  and  one  or  two  of  the  demi- 
gods, extricated  themselves  from  the  Hell  of 
the  ancient  mythology,  and  sometimes,  it 
is  said,  by  the  assistance  of  the  golden 
boughs. 

Julian  stepped  out  of  the  vehicle,  care- 
fully supported  on  either  side  by  his  compan- 
ions, and  also  by  one  or  two  turnkeys,  whom 
the  first  summons  of  the  deep  bell  at  the  gate 
had  called  to  their  assistance.  That  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  guessed,  was  not  bestowed 
lest  he  should  make  a  false  step,  so  much  as 
for  fear  of  his  attempting  an  escape,  of 
which  he  had  no  intentions.  A  few  prentices 
and  straggling  boys  of  the  neighboring 
market,  which  derived  considerable  advan- 
tage from  increase  of  custom,  in  consequence 
of  the  numerous  committals  on  account  of  the 
Popish  Plot,  and  who  therefore  were  zealous 
Protestants,  saluted  him  on  his  descent  with 
jubilee  shouts  of,  "Whoop,  Papist!  whoop, 

Papist!    D  n  to  the  Pope,  and  all  his 

adherents! " 

Under  such  auspices,  Peveril  was  ushered 
in  beneath  that  gloomy  gateway,  where  so 
many  bid  adieu  on  their  entrance  at  once  to 
honor  and  to  life.  The  dark  and  dismal 
arch  under  which  he  soon  found  himself 
opened  upon  a  large  courtyard,  where  a  num- 
ber of  debtors  were  employed  in  playing  at 
hand-ball,  pitch-and-toss,  hustle-cap,  and 
other  games,  for  which  relaxations  the  rigor 
of  their  creditors  afforded  them  full  leisure, 


while  it  debarred  them  the  means  of  pursu- 
ing the  honest  labor  by  which  they  might 
have  redeemed  their  affairs,  and  maintained 
their  starving  and  beggared  families. 

But  with  this  careless  and  desperate  group 
Julian  was  not  to  be  numbered,  being  led, 
or  rather  forced,  by  his  conductors  into  a 
low  arched  door,  which,  carefully  secured  by 
bolts  and  bars,  opened  for  his  reception  on 
one  side  of  the  archway,  and  closed,  with 
all  its  fastenings,  the  moment  after  his  hasty 
entrance.  He  was  then  conducted  along 
two  or  three  gloomy  passages,  which,  where 
they  intersected  each  other,  were  guarded 
by  as  many  strong  wickets,  one  of  iron  grate?, 
and  the  others  of  stout  oak,  clenched  with 
plates,  and  studded  with  nails  of  the  same 
metal.  He  was  not  allowed  to  pause  until 
he  found  himself  hurried  into  a  little  round 
vaulted  room,  which  several  of  these  pass- 
ages opened  into,  and  which  seemed,  with 
respect  to  the  labyrinth  through  part  of 
which  he  had  passed,  to  resemble  the  cen- 
tral point  of  a  spider's  web,  in  which  the 
main  lines  of  that  reptile's  curious  maze  are 
always  found  to  terminate. 

The  resemblance  did  not  end  here;  for  in 
this  small  vaulted  apartment,  the  walls  of 
which  were  hung  round  with  musketoons, 
pistols,  cutlasses,  and  other  weapons,  as  well 
as  with  many  sets  of  fetters  and  irons  of  dif- 
ferent construction,  all  disposed  in  great 
order,  and  ready  for  employment,  a  person 
sat,  who  might  not  inaptly  be  compared  to 
a  huge  bloated  and  bottled  spider,  placed 
there  to  secure  the  prey  which  had  fallen 
into  his  toils. 

This  official  had  originally  been  a  very 
strong  and  square-built  man,  of  large  size, 
but  was  now  so  overgrown,  from  over-feed- 
ing, perhaps,  and  want  of  exercise,  as  to  bear 
the  same  resemblance  to  his  former  self 
which  a  stall-fed  ox  still  retains  to  a  wild 
bull.  The  look  of  no  man  is  so  inauspicious 
as  a  fat  man  upon  whose  features  ill-nature 
has  marked  a  habitual  stamp.  He  seems  to 
have  reversed  the  old  proverb  of  "laugh  and 
be  fat,"  and  to  have  thriven  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  worst  affections  of  the  mind. 
Passionate  we  can  allow  a  jolly  mortal  to  be£ 
but  it  seems  unnatural  to  his  goodly  case  to 
be  sulky  and  brutal.  Now  this  man's  feat- 
ures, surly  and  tallow-colored;  his  limbs, 
swelled  and  disproportioned ;  his  huge 
paunch  and  unwieldy  carcass,  suggested  the 
idea,  that,  having  once  found  his  way  into 
this  central  recess,  he  had  there  fattened, 
like  the  weasel  in  the  fable,  and  fed  largely 
and  foully,  until  he  had  become  incapable  of 
retreating  through  any  of  the  narrow  paths 
that  terminated  at  his  cell;  and  was  thus 
compelled  to  remain,  like  a  toad  under  the 
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cold  stone,  fat  ten inj;  amid  the  squalid  airs'of 
the  dungeons  by  which  he  was  Burrounded, 
which  would  have  proved  pestiferous  to  any 
other  than  such  a  eongen uiT  inhabitant. 
Huge  iron-clasped  hooks  lav  before'  this  om- 
inous specimen  of  pinguihuh — The  records 
of  the  realm  of  misery,  m  which  office  he 
officiated  as  prime  minister:  and  had  Pcv- 
eril  come  thither  as  an  unconcerned  visitor, 
his  heart  would  have  sunk  within  him  at 
considering  the  mass  of  human  wretchedness 
which  must  needs  be  registered  in  these  fatal 
volumes,  lint  his  own  distresses  sat  too 
heavy  on  his  mind  to  permit  any  general  re- 
flect ions  of  this  nature. 

The  constable  and  this  bulky  official 
w  hispered  together,  after  the  former  had  de- 
livered to  the  latter  the  warrant  of  Julian's 
commitment.  The  word  whispered  is  not 
quite  accurate,  for  their  communication 
was  carried  on  less  by  words  than  by 
looks  and  expressive  signs;  by  which,  in 
all  such  situations,  men  learn  to  supply  the 
use  of  language,  and  to  add  mystery  to  what 
is  in  itself  sufficiently  terrible  to  the  captive. 
The  only  words  which  could  be  heard  were 
those  of  the  Warden,  or.  as  he  was  called 
then,  the  Captain  of  the  Jail,  "Another  bird 
to  the  cage  ?  "  ■ 

"  Who  will  whistle  '  Pretty  Pope  of  Pome  ' 
with  any  starling  in  your  Knight's  ward," 
answered  the  constable,  with  a  facetious  air, 
checked,  however,  by  the  due  respect  to  the 
superior  presence  in  which  he  stood. 

The  Grim  Feature  relaxed  into  something 
like  a  smile  as  he  heard  the  officer's  observa- 
tion; but  instantly  composing  himself  into 
the  stern  solemnity  which  for  an  instant  had 
been  disturbed;  he  looked  fiercely  at  his  new 
guest,  and  pronounced  with  an  awful  and 
emphatic,  yet  rather  an  under-voice,  the 
single  and  impressive  word,  "  Garnish  /" 

Julian  Peveril  replied  with  assumed  com- 
posure; for  he  had  heard  of  the  customs  of 
such  places,  and  was  resolved  to  comply  with 
them,  so  as  if  possible  to  obtain  the  favor  of 
seeing  his  father,  which  he  shrewdly  guessed 
must  depend  on  his  gratifying  the  avarice  of 
the  keeper.  "I  am  quite  ready,"  he  said, 
"to  accede  to  the  customs  of  the  place  in 
which  I  unhappily  find  myself.  You  have 
but  to  name  your  demands,  and  1  will  satisfy 
them." 

So  saying,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  think- 
ing himself  at  the  same  time  fortunate  that 
he  had  retained  about  him  a  considerable ! 
sum  of  gold.    The  Captain  remarked  its; 
width,  depth,  its  extension  and  depression,  I 
"with  an  involuntary  smile,  which  had  scarce 
contorted  his  hanging  under-lip,  and  the' 
wiry  and  greasy  mustache  which  thatched  j 
the  upper,  when  it  was  checked  by  the  rec- 1 


olleetion  that  there  were  regulations  which 
set  bounds  to  his  rapacity,  and  prevented 
him  from  pouncing  on  his  prey  like  a  kite, 
and  swooping  it  all  off  at  once. 

This  chilling  reflection  produced  the  fol- 
lowing sullen  reply  to  Peveril — "There  were 
sundry  rates.  Gentlemen  must  choose  for 
themselves.  He  asked  nothing  but  his  fees. 
But  civility,"  he  muttered,  "must  be  paid 
for." 

"And  shall,  if  1  can  have  it  for  payment," 
said  Peveril;  "but  the  price,  my  good  sir, 
the  price?" 

He  spoke  with  some  degree  of  scorn,  which 
he  was  the  less  anxious  to  repress,  that  he 
sawr,  even  in  this  jail,  his  purse  gave  him 
an  indirect  but  powerful  influence  over  his 
jailor. 

The  Captain  seemed  to  feel  the  same,  for, 
as  he  spoke,  he  plucked  from  his  head,  al- 
most involuntarily,  a  sort  of  scalded  fur  cap, 
which  served  it  for  covering.  But  his  fin- 
gers revolting  from  so  unusual  an  act  of  com- 
plaisance, began  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
scratching  his  grizzly  shock-head,  as  he  mut- 
tei-ed,  in  a  tone  resembling  the  softened 
growling  of  a  mastiff  when  he  has  ceased  to 
bay  the  intruder  wdio  shows  no  fear  of  him 
— "  There  are  different  rates.  There  is  the 
Little  Ease,  for  common  fees  of  the  crown 
— rather  dark,  and  the  common  sewer  runs 
below  it;  and  some  gentlemen  object  to  the 
company,  wdio  are  chiefly  padders  and  mich- 
ers.  Then  the  Master's  side — the  garnish 
came  to  one  piece — and  none  lay  stowed 
there  but  who  were  in  for  murder  at  the 
least." 

"Name  your  highest  price,  sir,  and  take 
it,"  was  Julian's  concise  reply. 

"Three  pieces  for  the  Knight's  ward," 
answered  the  governor  of  this  terrestrial  Tar- 
tarus. 

"Take  five,  and  place  me  with  Sir  Geof- 
frey," was  again  Julian's  answer,  throwing 
down  the  monev  upon  the  desk  before  him. 

"Sir  Geoffrey?— Hum  !— ay,  Sir  Geoffrey," 
said  the  jailor,  as  if  meditating  what  he 
ought  to  do.  "Well,  many  a  man  has  paid 
money  to  see  Sir  Geoffrey — Scarce  so  much 
as  you  have,  though.  But  then  you  are  like 
to  see  the  last  of  him. — Ha,  ha,  ha  !" 

These  broken  muttered  exclamations, 
which  terminated  somewhat  like  the  joyous 
growl  of  a  tiger  over  his  meal,  Julian  could 
not  comprehend;  and  only  replied  to  by  re- 
peating his  request  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
cell  with  Sir  Geoffrey. 

"Ay,  master,"  said  the  jailor,  "never  fear; 
I'll  keep  word  with  you,  as  you  seem  to 
know  something  of  what  belongs  to  your 
station  and  mine.  And  hark  ye,  Jem  Clink 
will  fetch  you  the  darbies." 
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"Derby!"  interrupted  Julian, — "Has  the' 
Earl  or  Countess"  

"Earl  or  Countess  ! — Ha,  lia,  ha!"  again 
laughed,  or  rather  growled,  the  warden. 
"  What  is  your  head  running  on  ?  You  are 
a  high  fellow  belike  !  but  all  is  one  here. 
The  darbies  are  the  fetlocks — the  fast-keep- 
ers, my  boy — the  bail  for  good  behavior,  my 
darling;  and  if  you  are  not  the  more  con- 
forming, I  can  add  you  a  steel  nightcap,  and 
a  curious  bosom-friend,  to  keep  you  warm  of 
a  winter  night.  But  don't  be  disheartened; 
you  have  behaved  genteel;  and  you  shall  not 
be  put  upon.  And.  as  for  this  here  matter, 
ten  to  one  it  will  turn  out  chance  medley,  or 
manslaughter,  at  the  worst  on  it;  and  then 
it  is  but  a  singed  thumb  instead  of  a  twisted 
neck — always  if  there  be  no  Papistry  about 
it,  for  then  I  warrant  nothing. — Take  the 
gentleman's  worship  away,  Clink." 

A  turnkey,  who  was  one  of  the  party  that 
had  ushered  Peveril  into  the  presence  of  this 
Cerberus,  now  conveyed  him  out  in  silence; 
and  under  his  guidance,  the  prisoner  was 
carried  through  a  second  labyrinth  of  pas- 
sages with  cells  opening  on  each  side,  to  that 
which  was  destined  for  his  reception. 

On  the  road  through  this  sad  region,  the 
turnkey  more  than  once  ejaculated,  "Why, 
the  gentleman  must  be  stark  mad  !  Couid 
have  had  the  best  crown  cell  to  himself  for 
less  than  half  the  garnish,  and  must  pay 
double  to  pig  in  with  Sir  Geoffrey  !  Ha, 
ha  ! — Is  Sir  Geoffrey  akin  to  you,  if  any  one 
may  make  free  to  ask ! " 

'  I  am  his  son,"  answered  Peveril  sternly, 
in  hopes  to  impose  some  curb  on  the  fellow's 
impertinence;  but  the  man  only  laughed 
louder  than  before. 

"His  son  !— Why,  that's  best  of  all— Why, 
you  are  a  strapping  youth — five  feet  ten,  if 
you  be  an  inch — and  Sir  Geoffrey's  son  ! — 
Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

"Truce  with  your  impertinence,"  said 
Julian.  "  My  situation  gives  you  no  title  to 
insult  me! " 

"No  more  I  do,"  said  the  turnkey, 
smothering  his  mirth  at  the  recollection, 
perhaps,  that  the  prisoner's  purse  was  not 
exhausted.  "I  only  laughed  because  you 
said  you  were  Sir  Geoffrey's  son.  But  no 
matter — 'tis  a  wise  child  that  knows  his  own 
father.  And  here  is  Sir  Geoffrey's  cell;  so 
you  and  he  may  settle  the  fatherhood  be- 
tween you," 

So  saying,  he  ushered  his  prisoner  into  a 
cell,  or  rather  a  strong .  room  of  the  better 
order,  in  which  there  were  four  chairs,  a 
truckle-bed,  and  one  or  two  other  articles  of 
furniture. 

Julian  looked  eagerly  around  for  his 
father;  but  to  his  surprise  the  room  appeared 


]  totally  empty.  He  turned  with  anger  on 
the  turnkey,  and  charged  him  with  mis- 
leading him;  but  the  fellow  answered,  "No, 
no,  master;  I  have  kept  faith  with  you. 
Your  father,  if  you  call  him  so,  is  only  tap- 
piced  in  some  corner.  A  small  hole  will 
hide  him;  but  I'll  rouse  him  out  presently 
for  you. — Here,  hoicks! — Turn  out,  Sir 
Geoffrey! — Here  is — Ha,  ha,  ha! — your  son 
— or  your  wife's  son — for  I  think  you  can 
have  but  little  share  in  him — come  to  wait 
on  you." 

Peveril  knew  not  how  to  resent  the  man's 
insolence;  and  indeed  his  anxiety,  and  appre- 
hension of  some  strange  mistake,  mingled 
with,  and  in  some  degree  neutralized,  his 
anger.  He  looked  again  and  again,  around 
and  around  the  room;  until  at  length  he  be- 
came aware  of  something  rolled  up  in  a  dark 
corner,  which  rather  resembled  a  small  bun- 
dle of  crimson  cloth  than  any  living  creature. 
At  the  vociferation  of  the  turnkey,  however, 
the  object  seemed  to  acquire  life  and  motion, 
uncoiled  itself  in  some  degree,  and,  after  an 
effort  or  two,  gained  an  erect  posture;  still 
covered  from  top  to  toe  with  the  crimson 
drapery  in  which  it  was  at  first  wrapped. 
Julian,  at  the  first  glance,  imagined  from  the 
size  that  he  saw  a  child  of  five  years  old;  but 
a  shrill  and  peculiar  tone  of  voice  soon  as- 
sured him  of  his  mistake. 

"Warder,"  said  this  unearthly  sound, 
"  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  disturbance  ? 
Have  you  more  insults  to  heap  on  the  head 
of  one  who  hath  ever  been  the  butt  of  for- 
tune's malice  ?  But  I  have  a  soul  that  can 
wrestle  with  all  my  misfortuues;  it  is  as  large 
as  any  of  your  bodies." 

"Nay,  Sir  Geoffrey,  if  this  be  the  way 
you  welcome  your  own  son ! " — said  the  turn- 
key; "but  you  quality  folks  know  your  own 
ways  best." 

My  son ! "  exclaimed  the  little  figure. 

"  Audacious"  

"Here  is  some  strange  mistake,"  said  Pev- 
eril, in  the  same  breath.    "I  sought  Sir 

Geoffrey"  

"And  you  have  him  before  you,  young 
man."  said  the  pigmy  tenant  of  the  cell,  with 
an  air  of  dignity;  at  the  same  time  casting 
on  the  floor  his  crimson  cloak,  and  standing 
before  them  in  his  full  dignity  of  three  feet 
six  inches  of  height.  "I  who  was  the  favored 
servant  of  three  successive  Sovereigns  of  the 
Crown  of  England,  am  now  the  tenant  of 
this  dungeon,  and  the  sport  of  its  brutal 
keepers.    I  am  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson." 

Julian,  though  he  had  never  before  seen 
this  important  personage,  had  no  difficulty 
in  recognizing,  from  description,  the  cele- 
brated dwarf  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Avho  had 
survived  the'dangers  of  civil  war  and  private 
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quarrel — the  murder  of  bis  royal  master, 
Charles  1..  and  the  exile  of  his  widow — to 
full  upon  evil  tongues  and  evil  (lavs,  amidst 
the  unsparing  aeeusations  connected  with 
the  Popish  I  Mot.  He  bowed  to  the  unhappy 
old  man  and  hastened  to  explain  to  him,  and 
to  the  turnkey,  that  it  was  Sir  Geoffrey  Pev- 
eril,  of  Martindftle  Castle  in  Derbyshire, 
whose  prison  lie  had  desired  to  share: 

"  You  sbould  have  said  that  before  you 
parted  with  the  gold  dust,  my  master,"  an- 
swered the  turnkey;  "for  t'other  Sir  Geof- 
frey, that  is  the  big,  tall,  grey-haired  man, 
was  sent  to  the  Tower  last  night;  and  the 
Captain  will  t  hink  he  has  kept  his  word  well 
enow  with  you,  by  lodging  you  with  this 
here  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  who  is  the  better 
show  of  the  two." 

"I  pray  you  go  to  your  master,"  said  Pev- 
eril;  "explain  the  mistake;  and  say  to  him  I 
beg  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower." 

aThe  Tower!— Ha,  ha,  ha!"  exclaimed  the 
fellow.  "The  Tower  is  for  lords  and 
knights,  and  not  for  squires  of  low  degree — 
for  high  treason,  and  not  for  ruffling  on  the 
streets  with  rapier  and  dagger;  and  there 
must  go  a  secretaiy's  warrant  to  send  you 
there. ,? 

"At  least,  let  me  not  he  a  burden  on  this 
gentleman,"  said  Julian.  "  There  can  be  no 
use  in  quartering  us  together,  since  we  are 
not  even  acquainted.  Go  tell  your  master 
of  the  mistake." 

"  Why,  so  I  should,"  said  Clink,  still  grin- 
ning, "if  I  were  not  sure  that  he  knew  it  al- 
ready. You  paid  to  be  sent  to  Sir  Geoffrey, 
and  he  sent  you  to  Sir  Geoffrey.  Yrou  are  so 
put  down  in  the  register,  and  he  will  blot  it 
for  no  man.  Come',  come,  be  conformable, 
and  you  shall  have  light  and  easy  irons — 
that's  all  I  can  do  for  you." 

Resistance  and  expostulation  being  out  of 
the  question,  Peveril  submitted  to  have  a 
light  pair  of  fetters  secured  on  his  ankles, 
which  allowed  him,  nevertheless,  the  power 
of  traversing  the  apartment. 

During  this  operation,  he  reflected  that 
the  jailor,  who  had  taken  the  advantage  of 
the  equivoque  betwixt  the  two  Sir  Geoffreys, 
must  have  acted  as  his  assistant  had  hinted, 
and  cheated  him  from  malice  prepense,  since 
the  warrant  of  committal  described  him  as 
the  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril.  It  was  there- 
fore in  vain,  as  well  as  degrading,  to  make 
farther  application  to  such  a  man  on  the  sub- 
ject. Julian  determined  to  submit  to  his 
fate,  as  what  could  not  be  averted  by  any 
effort  of  his  own. 

Even  the  turnkey  was  moved  in  some  de- 
gree by  his  youth,  good  mien,  and  the  pa- 
tience with  which,  after  the  first  effervescence 
of  disappointment,  the  new  prisoner  resigned 
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himself  to  his  situation.  "You  seem  a  brave 
young  gentleman,"  he  said;  "and  shall  at 
least  have  a  good  dinner,  and  as  good  a  pal- 
let to  sleep  on,  as  is  within  the  walls  of  New- 
gate.— And,  Master  Sir  Geoffrey,  you  ought 
to  make  much  of  him,  since  you  do  not  like 
tall  fellows;  for  I  can  tell  you  that  Master 
Peveril  is  in  for  pinking  long  Jack  Jenkins, 
that  was  the  Master  of  Defence — as  tall  a 
man  as  is  in  London,  always  excepting  t  he 
King's  Porter,  Master  Evans,  that  carried 
you  about  in  his  pocket,  Sir  Geoffrey,  as  all 
the  world  has  heard  tell." 

"Begone,  fellow!"  answered  the  dwarf. 
"Fellow,  I  scorn  you!" 

The  turnkey  sneered,  withdrew,  and 
locked  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

Degenerate  youth,  and  not.  of  Tydeus'  kind, 
Whose  little  body  lodged  a  mighty  mind. 

Iliad. 

Left  quiet  at  least,  if  not  alone,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  events  of  this  troubled  and 
varied  day,  Julian  threw  himself  on  an  old 
oaken  seat,  beside  the  embers  of  a  sea-coal 
fire,  and  began  to  muse  on  the  miserable 
situation  of  anxiety  and  danger  in  which  he 
was  placed;  where,  whether  he  contemplated 
the  interests  of  his  love,  his  family  affec- 
tions, or  his  friendships,  all  seemed  such  a 
prospect  as  that  of  a  sailor  who  looks  upon 
breakers  on  every  hand,  from  the  deck  of  a 
vessel  which  no  longer  obeys  the  helm. 

As  Peveril  sat  sunk  in  despondency,  his 
companion  in  misfortune  drew  a  chair  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  chimney-corner,  and 
began  to  gaze  at  him  with  a  sort  of  solemn 
earnestness,  wdiich  at  length  compelled  him, 
though  almost  in  spite  of  himself,  to  pay 
some  attention  to  the  singular  figure  who 
seemed  so  much  engrossed  with  contemplate 
ing  him. 

Geoffrey  Hudson  (we  drop  occasionally 
the  title  of  knighthood,  which  the  King  had 
bestowed  on  him  in  a  frolic,  but  which 
might  introduce  some  confusion  into  our 
history),  although  a  dwarf  of  the  least  pos- 
sible size,  had  nothing  positively  ugly  in  his 
countenance,  or  actually  distorted  in  his 
limbs.  His  head,  hands,  and  feet,  were  in- 
deed large,  and  disproportioned  to  the  height 
of  his  body,  and  his  body  itself  much  thicker 
than  was  consistent  with  symmetry,  but  in  a 
degree  which  was  rather  ludicrous  than  dis- 
agreeable to  look  upon.  His  countenance, 
in  particular,  had  he  been  a  little  taller, 
would  have  he  accounted,  m  youth,  hand- 
some, and  now,  in  age,  striking  and  expres- 
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sive;  it  was  but  the  uncommon  disproportion  j 
betwixt  the  head  and  the  trunk  which  made  i 
the  features  seem  whimsical  and  bizarre — an 
effect  which  was  considerably  increased  by 
the  dwarf's  mustaches,  which  it  was  his 
pleasure  to  wear  so  large  that  they  almost 
twisted  back  amongst,  and  mingled  with,  his 
grizzled  hair. 

The  dress  of  this  singular  wight  an- 
nounced that  he  was  not  entirely  free  from 
the  unhappy  taste  which  frequently  induces 
those  whom  nature  has  marked  by  personal 
deformity,  to  distinguish,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  render  themselves  ridiculous  by  the 
use  of  showy  colors,  and  garments  fantas- 
tically and  extraordinarily  fashioned.  But 
poor  Geoffrey  Hudson's  laces,  embroideries, 
and  the  rest  of  his  finery,  were  sorely  worn 
and  tarnished  by  the  time  which  he  had 
spent  in  jail,  under  the  vague  and  malicious 
accusation  that  he  was  somehow  or  other  an 
accomplice  in  this  all-involving,  all-devour- 
ing whirlpool  of  a  Popish  conspiracy — an  im- 
peachment- which,  if  pronounced  by  a  mouth 
the  foulest  and  most  malicious,  was  at  that 
time  sufficiently  predominant  to  sully  the 
fairest  reputation.  It  will  presently  appear, 
that  in  the  poor  man's  manner  of  thinking, 
and  tone  of  conversation,  there  was  some- 
thing analogous  to  his  absurd  fashion  of  ap- 
parel; for,  as  in  the  latter,  good  stuff  and 
valuable  decorations  were  rendered  ludicrous 
by  the  fantastic  fashion  in  which  they  were 
made  up;  so,  such  glimmerings  of  good 
sense  and  honorable  feeling  as  the  little. man 
often  evinced,  were  made  ridiculous  by  a 
restless  desire  to  assume  certain  airs  of  im- 
portance, and  a  great  jealousy  of  being  de- 
spised, on  account  of  the  peculiarity  of  his 
outward  form. 

After  the  fellow-prisoners  had  looked  at 
each  other  for  some  time  in  silence,  the 
dwarf,  conscious  of  his  dignity  as  first 
owner  of  their  joint  apartment,  thought  it 
necessary  to  do  the  honors  of  it  to  the 
new-comer.  "Sir,"  he  said,  modifying 
the  alternate  harsh  and  squeaking  tones 
of  his  voice  into  accents  as  harmonious  as 
they  could  attain,  "I  understand  you  to  be 
the  son  of  my  worthy  namesake,  and  ancient 
acquaintance,  the  stout  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril 
of  the  Peak.  I  promise  jtou,  I  have  seen 
your  father  where  blows  have  been  going 
more  plenty  than  gold  pieces;  and  for  a  tall 
heavy  man,  who  lacked,  as  we  martialists 
thought,  some  of  the  lightness  and  activity 
of  our  more  slightly  made  Cavaliers,  he  per- 
formed his  duty  as  a  man  might  desire.  I 
am  happy  to  see  you,  his  son;  and,  though 
by  a  mistake,  I  am  glad  we  are  to  share  this  j 
comfortless  cabin  together." 

Julian  bowed,  and  thanked  his  courtesy;! 


jand  Geoffrey  Hudson,  having  broken  the 
i  ice,  proceeded  to  question  him  without  fur- 
ther ceremony.  "  You  are  no  courtier,  I 
presume,  young  gentleman  ?  " 
J  ulian  replied  in  the  negative. 
"I  thought  so,"  continued  the  dwarf;  "for 
although  I  have  now  no  official  duty  at 
Court,  the  region  in  which  my  early  years 
were  spent,  and  where  I  once  held  a  consid- 
erable office,  yet  I  still,  when  I  had  my  lib- 
erty, visited  the  Presence  from  time  to  time, 
as  in  duty  bound  for  former  service;  and  am 
wont,  from  old  habit,  to  take  some  note  of 
the  courtly  gallants,  those  choice  spirits  of 
the  age,  among  whom  I  was  once  enrolled. 
You  are,  not  to  compliment  you,  a  marked 
figure,  Master  Peveril — though  something 
of  the  tallest,  as  was  your  father's  case;  I 
think,  I  could  scarce  have  seen  you  anywhere 
without  remembering  you." 

Peveril  though  he  might,  with  great  jus- 
tice, have  returned  the  compliment,  but 
contended  himself  with  saying,  "he  had 
scarce  seen  the  British  Court." 

"Tis  pity,"  said  Hudson;  "a  gallant  can 
hardly  be  formed  without  frequenting  it. 
But  you  have  been  perhaps  in  a  rougher 
school ;  you  have  served,  doubtless  ?  " 
"My  Maker,  I  hope,"  said  Julian.  • 
"Fie  on  it,  you  mistake.  I  meant,"  said 
Hudson,  ua  la  Francoise, — -you  have  served 
in  the  army  ?  " 

"No.  I  have  not  yet  had  that  honor," 
said  Julian. 

"What  !  neither  courtier  nor  soldier,  Mas- 
ter Peveril?"  said  the  important  little  man: 
"  Yrour  father  is  to  blame.  By  cock  and  pie 
he  is,  Master  Peveril  !  How  shall  a  man  be 
known,  or  distinguished,  unless  by  his  bear- 
ing in  peace  and  war?  I  tell  you,  sir,  that 
at  Newbury,  where  I  charged  with  my  troop 
abreast  with  Prince  Kupert,  and  when,  as 
you  may  have  heard,  we  were  both  beaten 
off  by  those  cuckoldly  hinds  the  Trained 
Bands  of  London, — we  did  what  men  could: 
and  I  think  it  was  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
minutes  after  most  of  our  gentlemen  had 
been  driven  off,  that  his  Highness  and  I  con- 
tinued to  cut  at  their  long  pikes  with  our 
swords;  and  I  think  might*  have  broken  in, 
but  that  I  had  a  tall,  long-legged  brute  of  a 
horse,  and  my  sword  was  somewhat  short, — 
in  fine,  at  last  we  were  obliged  to  make  volte- 
face,  and  then,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  the 
fellows  were  so  glad  to  get  rid  of  us,  that 
they  set  up  a  great  jubilee  cry  of  '  There 
goes  Prince  Robin  and  Cock  Robin  ! ' — Ay, 
ay,  every  scoundrel  among  them  knew  me 
well.  But  those  days  are  over. — And  where 
jwere  your  educated,  young  gentleman?" 

Peveril  named  the  household  of  the  Count- 
|  ess  of  Derby. 
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"A  most  honorable  lady,  upon  my  word 
as  a  gentleman,"  said  Hudson. — "1  knew 
the  noble  Countess  well,  when  1  was  about 
the  person  of  my  royal  mistress,  Henrietta 
Maria.  She  was  (hen  the  very  muster  of 
all  that  was  noble,  loyal,  and  lovely.  She 
was.  indeed,  one  of  the  fifteen  fair  ones  of 
the  Court,  whom  I  permitted  to  call  me  Pic- 
cpluomini — a  foolish  jest  on  my  somewhat 
diminutive  figure,  which  always  distin- 
guished me  from  ordinary  beings,  even  when 
1  was  young — I  have  now  lost  much  stature 
by  stooping;  but,  always  the  ladies  had  their 
jest  at  me. — Perhaps,  young  man,  I  had  my 
own  amends  of  some  of  them  somewhere, 
and  somehow  or  other — I  say  nothing  if  I 
had  or  no;  far  less  do  I  insinuate  disrespect 
to  the  noble  Countess.  She  was  daughter 
of  the  Due  de  la  Tremouille,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly, Des  Thenars.  But  certainly,  to  serve 
the  ladies,  and  condescend  to  their  humors, 
even  when  somewhat  too  free,  or  too  fan- 
tastic, is  the  true  decorum  of  gentle  blood." 

Depressed  as  his  spirits  were,  Peveril  could 
scarce  forbear  smiling  when  he  looked  at  the 
pigmy  creature,  who  told  these  stories  with 
infinite  complacency,  and  appeared  disposed 
to  proclaim,  as  his  own  herald,  that  he  had 
been  a  very  model  of  valor  and  gallantry, 
though  love  and  arms  seemed  to  be  pursuits 
totally  irreconcilable  to  his  shrivelled,  wea- 
therbeaten  countenance,  and  wasted  limbs. 
Julian  was,  however,  so  careful  to  avoid  giv- 
ing his  companion  pain,  that  he  endeavored 
to  humor  him,  by  saying,  that,  "unques- 
tionably, one  bred  up  like  Sir  Geoffrey  Hud- 
son, in  courts  and  camps,  knew  exactly  when 
to  suffer  personal  freedoms,  and  when  to 
control  them." 

The  little  Knight,  with  great  vivacity, 
though  with  some  difficulty,  began  to  drag 
his  seat  from  the  side  of  the  fire  opposite  to 
that  where  Julian  was  seated,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  bringing  it  near  him,  in  token 
of  increasing  cordiality. 

"  You  say  well,  Master  Peveril,"  said  the 
dwarf;  "and  I  have  given  proofs  both  of 
bearing  and  forbearing.  Yes,  sir,  there  was 
not  that  thing  which  my  most  royal  mis- 
tress, Henrietta  Maria,  could  have  required 
of  me,  that  I  would  not  have  complied  with, 
sir;  I  was  her  sworn  servant,  both  in  war  and 
in  festival,  in  battle  and  pageant,  sir.  At 
her  Majesty's  particular  request,  I  once  con- 
descended to  become — Ladies,  you  know, 
have  strange  fancies — to  become  the  tenant, 
.for  a  time,  of  the  interior  of  a  pie." 

"  Of  a  pie  ? "  said  Julian,  somewhat  am- 
azed. 

"  Yes,  sir,  of  a  pie.  I  hope  you  find  noth- 
ing risible  in  my  complaisance  ?  "  replied  his 
companion,  something  jealously. 


"Not  I,  sir,"  said  Peveril,  "I  have  other 
matters  than  laughter  in  my  head  at  pres- 
ent." 

"So  had  I,"  said  the  dwarfish  cham- 
pion, "when  I  found  myself  imprisoned  in  a 
huge  platter,  of  no  ordinary  dimension's  you 
may  be  assured,  since  I  could  lie  at  length 
in  it,  and  when  I  was  entombed,  as  it  were, 
in  walls  of  standing  crust,  and  a  huge  cover 
of  pastry,  the  whole  constituting  a  sort  of 
sarcophagus,  of  size  enough  to  have  recorded 
the  epita,ph  of  a  general  officer  or  an  arch- 
bishop on  the  lid.  Sir,  notwithstanding 
the  conveniences  which  were  made  to  give 
me  air,  it  was  more  like  being  buried  alive 
than  aught  else  which  I  could  think  of."* 

"I  conceive  it,  sir,"  said  Julian. 

"Moreover,  sir,"  continued  the  dwarf, 
"there  were  few  in  the  secret,  which  was 
contrived  for  the  Queen's  divertisement;  for 
advancing  of  which  I  would  have  crept  into 
a  filbert  nut,  had  it  beeen  possible;  and  few, 
as  I  said,  being  private  in  the  scheme,  there 
was  a  risk  of  accidents.  I  doubted,  while  in 
my  darksome  abode,  whether  some  awkward 
attendant  might  not  have  let  me  fall,  as  I 
have  seen  happen  to  a  venison  pasty;  or 
whether  some  hungry  guest  might  not  antic- 
ipate the  moment  of  my  resurrection,  by 
sticking  his  knife  into  my  upper  crust.  And 
though  I  had  my  weapons  about  me,  young 
man,  as  has  been  my  custom  in  every  case 
of  peril,  yet,  if  such  a  rash  person  had 
plunged  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  sup- 
posed pasty,  my  sword  and  dagger  could 
barely  have  served  me  to  avenge,  assuredly 
not  to  prevent,  either  of  these  catastrophes." 

"Certainly  I  do  so  understand  it,"  said 
Julian,  who  began,  however,  to  feel  that 
the  company  of  little  Hudson,  talkative  as 
he  showed  himself,  was  likely  rather  to  ag- 
gravate than  to  alleviate  the  inconveniences 
of  a  prison. 

"Nay,"  continued  the  little  man,  enlarg- 
ing on  his  former  topic,  "  I  had  other  sub- 
jects of  apprehension;  for  it  pleased  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham,  his  Grace's  father  who  now 
bears  the  title,  in  his  plentitude  of  Court 
favor,  to  command  the  pastry  to  be  carried 
down  to  the  office,  and  committed  anew  to 
the  oven,  alleging  preposterously  that  it  was 
better  to  be  eaten  warm  than  cold." 

"And  did  this,  sir,  not  disturb  your  equa- 
nimity?" said  Julian. 

"My  young  friend,"  said  Geoffrey  Hudson, 
"I  cannot  deny  it. — Nature  will  claim  her 
rights  from  the  best  and  boldest  of  us. — I 
thought  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  fiery 
furnace;  and  I  waxed  warm  with  apprehen- 
sion.— But,  I  thank  Heaven,  I  also  thought! 
of  my  sworn  duty  to  my  royal  mistress;  and 

*  Note  X.    Jeffrey  Hudson. 
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was  thereby  obliged  and  enabled  to  resist 
all  temptations  to  make  myself  prematurely 
known.  Nevertheless,  the  Duke — if  of  mal- 
ice, may  Heaven  forgive  him — followed 
down  into  the  office  himself,  and  urged  the 
mo.ster-cook  very  hard  that  the  pasty  should 
be  heated,  were  it  but  for  five  minutes.  But 
the  master-cook,  being  privy  to  the  very 
different  intentions  of  my  royal  mistress,  did 
most  manfully  resist  the  order;  and  I  was 
again  reconveyed  in  safety  to  the  royal 
table." 

"And  in  due  time  liberated  from  your 
confinement,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Peveril. 

"  Yes,  sir;  that  happy,  and  I  may  say, 
glorious  moment,  at  length  arrived,"  con- 
tinued the  dwarf.  "The  upper  crust  was 
removed — I  started  up  to  the  sound  of  trum- 
pet and  clarion,  like  the  soul  of  a  warrior 
when  the  last  summons  shall  sound — or 
rather  (if  that  simile  be  over  audacious),  like 
a  spellbound  champion  relieved  from  his  en- 
chanted state.  It  was  then  that,  with  my 
buckler  on  my  arm,  and  my  trusty  Bilboa  in 
my  hand,  I  executed  a  sort  of  warlike  dance, 
in  which  my  skill  and  agility  then  rendered 
me  pre-eminent,  displaying,  at  the  same 
time,  my  postures,  both  of  defence  and  of- 
fence, in  a  manner  so  totally  inimitable, 
that  I  was  almost  deafened  with  the  applause 
of  all  around  me,  and  half-drowned  by  the 
scented  waters  with  which  the  ladies  of  the 
Court  deluged  me  from  their  casting  bottles. 
I  had  amends  of  his  Grace  of  Buckingham 
also;  for  as  I  tripped  a  hasty  morris  hither 
and  thither  upon  the  dining-table,  now 
offering  my  blade,  now  recovering  it,  I  made 
a  blow  at  his  nose — a  sort  of  estramacon — 
the  dexterity  of  which  consists  in  coming 
mighty  near  to  the  object  you  seem  to  aim 
at,  yet  not  attaining  it.  You  may  have  seen  a 
barber  make  such  a  nourish  with  his  razor.  I 
promise  you  Ids  Grace  sprung  back  a  half- 
yard  at  least.  He  was  pleased  to  threaten 
to  brain  me  with  a  chicken-bone,  as  he  dis- 
dainfully expressed  it;  but  the  King  said. 
'George,  you  have  but  a  Rowland  for  an 
Oliver.'  And  so  I  tripped  on,  showing  a 
bold  heedlessness  of  his  displeasure,  which 
few  dared  to  have  done  at  that  time,  albeit 
countenanced  to  the  utmost  like  me  by  the 
smiles  of  the  brave  and  the  fair.  But,  well- 
a-day!  sir,  youth,  its  fashions,  its  follies,'  its 
frolics,  and  all  its  pomp  and  pride,  are  as 
idle  and  transitory  as  the  crackling  of  thorns 
under  a  pot. 

,ver  1 

were  a  better  simile."  thought  Peveril. 
"Good  God,  that  a  man  should  live  to  re- 
gret not  being  young  enough  to  be  still 
treated  as  baked  meat,  and  served  up  in  a 
pie." 


His  companion,  whose  tongue  had  for 
many  days  been  as  closely  imprisoned  as  his 
person,  seemed  resolved  to  indemnify  his 
loquacity,  by  continuing  to  indulge  it  on  the 
present  occasion  at  his  companion's  expense. 
He  proceeded,  therefore,  in  a  solemn  tone, 
to  moralise  on  the  adventure  which  he  had 
narrated. 

"  Yroung  men  will  no  doubt  think  one  to 
be  envied,"  he  said,  "who  was  thus  enabled 
to  be  the  darling  and  admiration  of  the 
Court" — (Julian  internally  stood  self-excul- 
pated from  the  suspicion) — "and  yet  it  is 
better  to  possess  fewer  means  of  distinction, 
and  remain  free  from  the  backbiting,  the 
slander,  and  the  odium,  which  are  always 
the  share  of  Court  favor.  Men  who  had  no 
other  cause,  cast  reflections  upon  me  .be- 
cause my  size  varied  somewhat  from  the 
common  proportion;  and  jests  were  some- 
times unthinkingly  passed  upon  me  by  those 
I  was  bound  to,  who  did  not  in  that  case, 
peradventure,  sufficiently  consider  that  the 
wren  is  made  by  the  same  hand  which 
formed  the  bustard,  and  that  the  diamond, 
though  small  in  size,  outvalues  ten  thousand- 
fold the  rude  granite.  Nevertheless,  they 
proceeded  in  the  vein  of  humor;  and  as  I 
could  not  in  duty  or  gratitude  retort  upon 
nobles  and  princes,  I  was  compelled  to  cast 
about  in  my  mind  how  to  vindicate  my  hon- 
or towards  those,  who,  being  in  the  same 
rank  with  myself,  as  servants  and  courtiers, 
nevertheless  bore  themselves  towards  me  as 
if  they  were  of  a  superior  class  in  the  rank 
of  honor,  as  well  as  in  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  stature.  And  as  a  lesson  to 
my  own  pride,  and  that  of  others,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  the  pageant  which  I  have  but  just 
narrated — which  I  justly  reckon  the  most 
I  honorable  moment  of  my  life,  excepting  per- 
haps my  distinguished  share  in  the  battle  of 
Round-way-down — became  the  cause  of  a 
most  tragic  event,  in  which  I  acknowledge 
the  greatest  misfortune  of  my  existence." 

The  dwarf  here  paused,  fetched  a  sigh, 
big  at  once  with  regret,  and  with  the  impor- 
tance becoming  the  subject  of  a  tragic  his- 
torv;  then  proceeded  as  follows: — 

'  You  would  have  thought  in  your  sim- 
plicity, young  gentleman,  that  the  pretty 
pageant  I  have  mentioned  could  only  have 
been  quoted  to  my  advantage,  as  a  rare  mask- 
ing frolic  prettily  devised,  and  not  less  deffc- 
ly  executed;  and  yet  the  malice  of  the  cour- 
tiers, who  maligned  and  envied  me,  made 
them  strain  their  wit,  and  exhaust  their  in- 
genuity, in  putting  false  and  ridiculous  con- 
structions upon  it.  In  short,  my  ears  were 
so  much  offended  with  allusions  to  pies, 
puff-paste,  ovens,  and  the  like,  that  I  was 
compelled  to  prohibit  such  subject  of  mirth, 
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Ollder  penalty  of  my  instant  and  severe  dis- 
pleasure. Hut  it  happ'd  there  was  then  a 
gallant  about  the  Court,  a  man  of  good 
quality,  son  to  a  knight  baronet,  and  in  high 
esteem  with  the  best  in  that  sphere,  also  a 
familiar  friend  of  mine  own,  from  whom, 
therefore,  1  had  no  reason  to  expect,  any  of 
that  species  of  gibing  which  Iliad  intimated 
my  purpose  to  treat  as  offensive.  Uowbeit, 
it  pleased  the  honorable  Mr.  Crofts,  so  was 
this  youth  called  and  designed,  one  night, 
at  the  Groom  Porter's,  being  full  of  wine 
and  waggery,  to  introduce  this  threadbare 
subject,  and  to  say  something  concerning  a 
goose  pie,  which  I  could  not  but  consider  as 
levelled  at  me.  Nevertheless,  I  did  but 
calmly  and  solidly  pray  him  to  choose  a  dif- 
ferent subject;  failing  which,  I  let  him  know 
I  should  be  sudden  in  my  resentment. 
Notwithstanding,  he  continued  in  the  same 
tone,  and  even  aggravated  the  offence,  by 
speaking  of  a  tomtit,  and  other  unnecessary 
and  obnoxious  comparisons;  whereupon  I 
was  compelled  to  send  him  a  cartel,  and  we 
met  accordingly.  Now,  as  I  really  loved 
the  youth,  it  was  my  intention  only  to  cor- 
rect him  by  a  flesh  wound  or  two;  and  I 
would  willingly  that  he  had  named  the 
sword  for  his  weapon.  Nevertheless,  he 
made  pistols  his  election  ;  and  being  on 
horseback,  he  produced,  by  way  of  his  own 
weapon,  a  foolish  engine,  which  children  are 
wont,  in  their  roguery,  to  use  for  spouting 
water;  a — a — in  short  I  forget  the  name." 

"A  squirt,  doubtless,"  said  Peveril,  who 
began  to  recollect  having  heard  something 
of  this  adventure. 

"You  are  right,"  said  the  dwarf;  "j'ou 
have  indeed  the  name  of  the  little  engine,  of 
which  I  have  had  experience  in  passing  the 
yards  at  Westminster. — Well,  sir,  this  token 
of  slight  regard  compelled  me  to  give  the 
gentleman  such  language  as  soon  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  take  more  serious 
arms.  AVe  fought  on  horseback — breaking 
ground,  and  advancing  by  signal ;  and,  as  I 
never  miss  aim,  I  had  the  misadventure  to 
kill  the  Honorable  Master  Crofts  at  the  first 
shot.  I  would  not  wish  my  worst  foe  the 
pain  which  I  felt  when  I  saw  him  reel  on 
his  saddle,  and  so  fall  down  to  the  earth! — 
and  when  I  perceived  that  the  life-blood  was 
pouring  fast,  I  could  not  but  wish  to  Heaven 
that  it  had  been  my  Own  instead  of  his. 
Thus  fell  youth,  hopes,  and  bravery,  a  sacri- 
fice to  a  silly  and  thoughtless  jest;  yet,  alas! 
wherein  had  I  choice,  seeing  that  honor  is, 
as  it  were,  the  very  breath  in  our  nostrils; 
and  that  in  no  sense  can  we  be  said  to  live, 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  deprived  of  it  ?" 

The  tone  of  feeling  in  which  the  dwarfish 


hero  concluded  his  story  gave  .Julian  a  better 
opinion  of  his  heart,  and  even  of  his  under- 
standing, than  he  had  been  able  to  form  of 
one  who  gloried  in  having,  upon  a  grand  oc- 
casion, formed  the  contents  of  a  pasty.  Ele 
was  indeed  enabled  to  conjecture  that  the 
little  champion  was  seduced  into  such  exhi- 
bitions, by  the  necessity  attached  to  his  con- 
dition, by  his  owm  vanity,  and  by  the  flattery 
bestowed  on  him  by  those  who  sought  pleas- 
ure in  practical  jokes.  The  fate  of  the  un- 
lucky Master  Crofts,  however,  as  well  as 
various  exploits  of  this  diminutive  person 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  in  which  he  actually, 
and  with  great  gallantry,  commanded  a 
troop  of  horse,  rendered  most  men  cautious 
of  openly  rallying  him;  which  was  indeed 
the  less  necessary,  as,  when  left  alone,  he 
seldom  failed  voluntarily  to  show  himself  on 
the  ludicrous  side. 

At  one  hour  after  noon,  the  tunkey,  true  to 
his  word,  supplied  the  prisoners  with  a  very 
tolerable  dinner  and  a  flask  of  well-flavored, 
though  light  claret;  which  the  old  man,  who 
was  something  of  a  bon-vivant,  regretted  to 
observe,  was  nearly  as^dtmkiutive  as  himself. 
The  evenining  also  passed  away,  but  not 
without  continued  symptoms  of  gamilityjoii 
the  part  of  Geoffrey  Hudson. 

It  is  true  these  were  of  a  graver  character 
than  he  had  hitherto  exhibited,  for  wdien  the 
flask  was  empty,  he  repeated  a  long  Latin 
prayer.  But  the  religious  act  in  which  he 
had  been  engaged  only  gave  his  discourse  a 
more  serious  turn  than  belonged  to  his  for- 
mer themes  of  war,  lady's  love,  and  courtly 
splendor. 

The  little  Knight  harangued,  at  first  on 
polemical  points  of  divinity,  and  diverged 
'  from  this  thorny  path  into  the  neighboring 
and  twilight  walk  of  mysticism.  He  talked 
of  secret  warnings — of  the  predictions  of  sad- 
eyed  prophets — of  the  visits  of  monitory 
spirits,  and  the  Rosicrucian  secrets  of  the 
Cabala;  all  which  topics  he  treated  of  with 
such  apparent  conviction,  nay,  with  so  many 
appeals  to  personal  experience,  that  one 
would  have  supposed  him  a  member  of  the 
fraternity  of  gnomes  or  fairies,  wdiom  he  re- 
sembled so  much  in  point  of  size. 

In  short,  he  persevered  for  a  stricken  hour 
in  such  a  torrent  of  unnecessary  tattle,  as 
determined  Peveril,  at  all  events,  to  endeav- 
or to  procure  a  separate  lodging.  Having 
repeated  his  evening  prayers  in  Latin,  as 
formerly  (for  the  old  Gentleman  waaji  Cath- 
olic, whici*-was~tfte"sole  cause  of  his  falling 
undiaLsnspifiion),  he  set  oft'  on  a  new  score 
as  they  were  undressing,  and  continued  to 
prattle  until  he  had  fairly  talked  both  him- 
self and  his  companion  to  sleep. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

Of  airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names. 

(JOMUS. 

Julian  had  fallen  asleep  with,  his  brain 
rather  filled  "with  his  own  sad  reflections 
than  with  the  mystical  lore  of  the  little 
Knight;  and  yet  it  seemed  as  if  in  his  visions 
the  latter  had  been  more  present  to  his  mind 
than  the  former. 

He  dreamed  of  gliding  spirits,  gibbering 
phantoms,  bloody  hands,  which,  dimly  seen 
by  twilight,  seemed  to  beckon  him  forward 
like  errant-knight  on  said  adventure  bound. 
More  than  once  he  started  from  his  sleep, 
so  lively  was  the  influence  of  these  visions 
on  his  imagination;  and  he  always  awaked 
under  the  impression  that  some  one  stood 
by  his  bedside.  The  dullness  of  his  ankles, 
the  weight  and  clatter  of  the  fetters,  as  he 
turned  himself  on  his  pallet,  reminded  him 
on  these  occasions  where  he  was,  and  under 
what  circumstances.  The  extremity  to 
which  he  saw  all  that  was  dear  to  him  at 
present  reduced,  struck  a  deeper  cold  on 
his  heart  than  the  iron  upon  his  limbs;  nor 
could  he  compose  himself  again  to  rest 
without  a  mental  prayer  to  Heaven  for  pro- 
tection. But  when  he  had  been  for  a  third 
time  awakened  from  repose  by  these  thick- 
stirring  fancies,  his  distress  of  mind  vented 
itself  in  speech,  and  he  was  unable  to  sup- 
press the  almost  despairing  ejaculation, 
'God  have  mercy  upon  us!" 

"Amen!"  answered  a  voice  as  sweet  and 
"soft  as  honey  dew,"  which  sounded  as  if 
the  words  were  spoken  close  by  his  bedside. 

The  natural  inference  was,  that  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  his  companion  in  calamity,  had 
echoed  the  prayer  which  was  so  proper  to  the 
situation  of  both.  But  the  tone  of  voice 
was  so  different  from  the  harsh  and  disso- 
nant sounds  of  the  dwarf's  enunciation,  that 
Peveril  was  impressed  with  the  certainty  it 
could  not  proceed  from  Hudson.  He  was 
struck  with  involuntary  terror,  for  which  he 
could  give  no  sufficient  reason;  and  it  was 
not  wit  hout  an  effort  that  he  was  able  to  ut- 
ter the  question,  "Sir  Geoffrey,  did  you 
speak  ?  " 

No  answer  was  returned.  He  repeated 
the  question  louder;  and  the  same  silver- 
toned  voice,  which  had  formerly  said 
"Amen"  to  his  prayers,  answered  to  his  in- 
terrogatory, "Your  companion  will  not 
awake  while  I  am  here." 

"And  who  are  you? — What  seek  you  Fa- 
llow came  you  into  this  place?  "  said  Peveril, 
huddling,  eagerly,  question  upon  question. 

"I  am  a  wretched  being,  but  one  who 
loves  you  well. — I  come  for  your  good. — 
Uoncer.i  3'ourself  no  farther." 


It  now  rushed  on  Julian's  mind  that  he 
had  heard  of  persons  possessed  of  the  won- 
derful talent  of  counterfeiting  sounds  to 
such  accuracy,  that  they  could  impose  on 
their  hearers  the  belief  that  they  proceeded 
from  a  point  of  the  apartment  entirely  op- 
posite to  that  which  the  real  speaker  occu- 
pied. Persuaded  that  he  had  now  gained 
the  depth  of  the  mystery,  he  replied,  "This 
trifling,  Sir  Geoffrey,  is  unseasonable.  Say 
what  you  have  to  say  in  your  own  voice  and 
manner.  These  apish  pleasantries  do  not 
become  midnight  in  a  Newgate  dungeon." 

"But  the  being  who  speaks  with  you," 
answered  the  voice,  "is  fitted  for  the  dark- 
est hour  and  the  most  melancholy  haunts." 

Impatient  of  suspense,  and  determined  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity,  Julian  jumped  at  once 
from  his  pallet,  hoping  to  secure  the 
speaker,  whose  voice  indicated  he  was  so 
near.  But  he  altogether  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt, and  grasped  nothing  save  thin  air. 

For  a  turn  or  two  Peveril  shuffled  at  ran- 
dom about  the  room  with  his  arms  ex- 
tended; and  then  at  last  recollected  that, 
with  the  impediment  of  his  shackles,  and 
the  noise  which  necessarily  accompanied  his 
motions,  and  announced  where  he  was,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  lay  hands  on 
any  one  who  might  be  disposed  to  keep  out 
of  his  reach.  He  therefore  endeavored  to 
return  to  his  bed;  but  in  groping  for  his 
way,  lighted  first  on  that  of  his  fellow- 
prisoner.  The  little  captive  slept  deep  and 
heavy,  as  was  evinced  from  his  breathing; 
and  upon  listening  a  moment,  Julian  be- 
came again  certain,  either  that  his  compan- 
ion was  the  most  artful  of  ventriloquists  and 
of  dissemblers,  or  that  there  was  actually 
within  the  precincts  of  that  guarded  cham- 
ber some  third  being,  whose  very  presence 
there  seemed  to  intimate  that  it  belonged 
not  to  the  ordinary  line  of  humanity. 

Julian  was  no  ready  believer  in  the  su- 
pernatural; but  that  age  was  very  far  from 
being  so  incredulous  concerning  ghosth  ix- 
ciirl'Oilcea  as  inn  OU  n  ,~rrmi-tt  was  no  way  de- 
rogatory to  his  good  sense,  that  he  shared 
the  prejudices  of  his  time.  His  hair  began 
to  bristle,  and  the  moisture  to  stand  on  his 
brow,  as  he  called  on  his  companion  to 
awake,  for  Heaven's  sake. 

The  dwarf  answered — but  he  spoke  with- 
out awaking. — "The  day  may  dawn  and  be 
d  — <1.  Tell  the  master  of  the  horse  I  will 
not  go  to  the  hunting,  unless  I  have  the  lit- 
tle black  jennet." 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Julian,  "there  is  some 
one  in  the  apartment.  Have  you  not  a  tin- 
der-box to  strike  a  light  ?  " 

"I  care  not  how  slight  my  horse  be,"  re- 
plied the  slumberer,  pursuing  his  own  train 
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of  ideas,  which,  doubtless,  carried  him  hack 
fcp  the  green  woods  of  Windsor,  and  the 
royal  deer-hunts  which  lie  had  witnessed 
there.  "J  am  not  overweight. — 1  will  not 
ride  that  great  Holstein  brute,  that  1  must 
climb  up  to  by  a  ladder,  and  then  sit  on  his 
back  like  a  pincushion  on  an  elephant." 

Julian  at  length  put  his  hand  to  the 
sleeper's  shoulder,  and  shook  him  so  as  to 
awake  him  from  his  dream;  when,  after 
two  or  three  snorts  and  groans,  the  dwarf 
asked  peevishly,  what,  the  devil  ailed  him? 

"The  devil  himself,  for  what  1  know," 
said  Peveril,  "is  at  this  very  moment  in  file 
room  here  beside  us." 

The  dwarf  on  this  information  started  up, 
crossed  himself,  and  began  to  hammer  a 
Hint  and  steel  with  all  despatch,  until  he 
had  lighted  a  little  piece  of  candle,  which  he 
said  was  consecrated  to  Saint  Bridget,  and 
as  powerful  as  the  herb  called  fuya  due  ma- 
nual, or  the  liver  of  the  tish  burnt  by  Tobit 
in  the  house  of  Kaguel,  for  chasing  all  gob- 
lins, and  evil  or  dubious  spirits,  from  the 
place  of  its  radiance;  "if,  indeed,"  as  the 
dwarf  carefully  guarded  his  proposition, 
"they  existed  anywhere,  save  in  the  imagi- 
nation of  his  fellow-prisoner." 

Accordingly,  the  apartment  was  no  sooner 
enlightened  by  this  holy  candle's  end,  than 
Julian  began  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  his 
own  ears;  for  not  only  was  there  no  one  in 
the  room  save  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  and  him- 
self, but  all  the  fastenings  of  the  door  were 
so  secure,  that  it  seemed  impossible  that 
they  could  have  been  opened  and  again  fixed 
without  a  great  deal  of  noise,  which,  on  the 
last  occasion  at  least,  could  not  possibly  have 
escaped  his  ears,  seeing  that  he  must  have 
been  on  his  feet,  and  employed  in  searching 
the  chamber,  when  the  unknown,  if  an 
earthly  being,  was  in  the  act  of  retreating 
from  it. 

•Julian  gazed  for  a  moment  with  great 
earnestness,  and  no  little  perplexity,  first  on 
the  bolted  door,  then  on  the  grated  window; 
and  began  to  accuse  his  own  imagination  of 
having  played  him  an  unpleasant  trick.  He 
answered  little  to  the  questions  of  Hudson, 
and.  returning  to  his  bed,  heard,  in  silence, 
a  long  studied  oration  on  the  merits  of  Saint 
Bridget,  which  comprehended  the  greater 
part  of  her  long-winded  legend,  and  con- 
cluded with  the  assurance,  that,  from  all  ac- 
counts preserved  of  her,  that  holy  saint  was 
the  least  of  all  possible  women,  except  those 
of  the  pigmy  kind. 

By  the  time  the  dwarf  had  ceased  to  speak, 
Julian's  desire  of  sleep  had  returned;  and 
after  a  few  glances  around  the  apartment, 
which  was  still  illuminated  by  the  expiring 
beams  of  the  holy  taper,  his  eyes  were  again 


closed  in  forgetf illness,  and  his  repose;  was 
not  again  disturbed  in  the  course  of  that 
night. 

Morning  dawns  on  Newgate  as  well  as  on 
the  freest  mountain-turf  which  Welshman 
or  wild  goat  ever  trod;  but  in  so  different  a 
fashion,  that  the  very  beams  of  heaven's 
precious  sun,  when  they  penetrate  into  the 
recesses  of  the  prison-house,  have  the  air  of 
being  committed  to  jail.  Still,  with  the 
light  of  day  around  him,  Peveril  easily  per 
suaded  himself  of  the  vanity  of  his  preceding 
night's  visions;  and  smiled  when  he  reflected 
that  fancies  similar  to  those  to  which  his  ear 
was  often  exposed  in  the  isle  of  Man  had 
been  able  to  arrange  themselves  in  a  manner 
so  impressive,  when  he  heard  them  from  the 
mouth  of  so  singular  a  character  as  Hudson., 
and  in  the  solitude  of  a  prison. 

Before  Julian  had  awaked,  the  dwarf  had 
already  quitted  his  bed,  and  was  seated  in 
the  chimne}'  corner  of  the  apartment,  where, 
with  his  own  hands,  he  had  arranged  a 
morsel  of  fire,  partly  attending  to  the  sim- 
mering of  a  small  pot,  which  he  had  placed 
on  the  flame,  partly  occupied  with  a  huge 
folio  volume  which  lay  on  the  table  before 
him,  and  seemed  well-nigh  as  tall  and  bulky 
as  himself.  He  was  wrapped  up  m  the 
dusky  crimson  cloak  already,  mentioned, 
which  served  him  for  a  morning-gown,  as 
well  as  a  mantle  against  the  cold,  and  which 
corresponded  with  a  large  montero-cap.  that- 
enveloped  his  head.  The  singularity  of  his 
features,  and  of  the  eyes,  armed  with  spec- 
tacles, which  were  now  cast  on  the  subject  of 
his  studies,  now  directed  towards  his  little  cal- 
dron, would  have  tempted  Rembrandt  to  ex- 
hibit him  on  canvas,  either  in  the  character 
of  an  alchemist,  or  of  a  necromancer,  en- 
gaged in  some  strange  experiment,  under 
the  direction  of  one  of  the  huge  manuals 
which  treat  of  the  theory  of  these  mystic 
arts. 

The  attention  of  the  dwarf  was  bent,  how- 
ever, upon  a  more  domestic  object.  He  was 
only  preparing  soup,  of  no  unsavory  quality, 
for  breakfast,  which  he  invited  Peveril  to 
partake  with  him.  "I  am  an  old  soldier," 
he  said,  "and,  I  must  add,  an  old  prisoner: 
and  understand  how  to  shift  for  myself  bet- 
ter than  you  can  do,  young  man. — Confu- 
sion to  the  scoundrel  Clink,  he  has  put  the 
spice-box  out  of  my  reach! — Will  you  hand 
it  me  from  the  mantelpiece? — 1  will  teach 
you.  as  the  French  have  it.  fain  la  cuisine, 
and  then,  if  you  please,  we  will  divide,  like- 
brethren,  the  labors  of  our  prison-nouse." 

Julian  readily  assented  to  the  little  man's 
friendly  proposal,  without  interposing  .my 
doubt  as  to  his  continuing  an  inmate  of  th> 
same  celi.    Truch  is,  that  although.  uj>on 
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the  whole,  he  was  inclined  to  regard  the 
whispering  voice  of  the  preceding  evening  as 
the  impression  of  his  own  excited  fancy,  he 
felt,  nevertheless,  curiosity  to  see  how  a 
second  night  was  to  pass  over  in  the  same 
coll;  and  the  tone  of  the  invisible  intruder, 
which  at  midnight  had  been  heard  by  him 
with  terror,  now  excited,  on  recollection,  a 
gentle  and  not  unpleasing  species  of  agita- 
tion— the  combined  effect  of  awe,  and  of 
awakened  curiosity. 

Days  of  captivity  have  little  to  mark  them 
as  they  glide  away.  That  which  followed 
the  night  which  we  have  described,  afforded 
no  circumstance  of  note.  The  dwarf  im- 
parted to  his  youthful  companion  a  volume 
similar  to  that  which  formed  his  own  studies, 
,and  which  proved  to  be  a  tome  of  one  of 
Scuderi's  now  forgotten  romances,  of  which 
(Jeoffrey  Hudson  was  a  great  admirer,  and 
which  were  then  very  fashionable  both  at 
the  French  and  English  Courts;  although 
they  contrive  to  unite  in  their  immense  folios 
all  the  improbabilities  and  absurdities  of  the 
old  romances  of  chivalry,  without  that  tone 
of  imagination  which  pervades  them,  and  all 
the  metaphysical  absurdities  which  Cowley 
and  the  poets  of  the  age  had  heaped  upon 
the  passion  of  love,  like  so  many  load  of 
small-coal  upon  a  slender  fire,  which  it 
smothers  instead  of  aiding. 

But  Julian  had  no  alternative,  saving  only 
to  muse  over  the  sorrows  of  Artamenes  and 
Mandane,  or  on  the  complicated  distresses  of 
his  own  situation;  and  in  these  disagreeable 
divertisements  the  morning  crept  through  as 
it  could. 

Noon  first,  and  thereafter  nightfall,  were 
successively  marked  by  a  brief  visit  from 
their  stern  turnkey,  who,  with  noiseless  step 
and  sullen  demeanor,  did  in  silence  the 
necessary  offices  about  the  meals  of  the 
prisoners,  exchanging  with  them  as  few 
words  as  an  official  in  the  Spanish  Inquisi- 
tion might  have  permitted  himself  upon  a 
similar  occasion.  With  the  same  taciturn 
gravity,  very  different  from  the  laughing 
humor  into  which  he  had  been  surprised  on 
a  former  occasion,  he  struck  their  fetters 
with  a  small  hammer,  to  ascertain,  by  the 
sound  thus  produced,  whether  they  had  been 
tampered  with  by  file  or  otherwise.  He  next 
mounted  on  a  table,  to  make  the  same  ex- 
periment on  the  window-grating. 

Julian's  heart  throbbed;  for  might  not 
one  of  those  grates  have  been  so  tampered 
with  as  to  give  entrance  to  the  nocturnal 
visitant  ?  But  they  returned  to  the  experi- 
enced ear  of  Master  Clink,  when  he  struck 
them  in  turn  with  the  hammer,  a  clear  and 
ringing  sound,  which  assured  him  of  their 
security. 


"  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  get  in 
through  these  defences,"  said  Julian,  giving 
vent  in  words  to  his  own  feelings. 

"Few  wish  that,"  answered  the  surly 
groom,  misconstruing  what  was  passing  in 
Peveril's  mind;  "and  let  me  tell  you,  master, 
folks  will  find  it  quite  as  difficult  to  get  out." 
He  retired,  and  night  came  on. 

The  dwarf,  who  took  upon  himself  for  the 
day  the  whole  duties  of  the  apartment, 
trundled  about  the  room,  making  a  most 
important  clatter  as  he  extinguished  their 
fire,  and  put  aside  various  matters  which  had 
been  in  use  in  the  course  of  the  da)',  talking 
to  himself  all  the  while  in  a  tone  of  no  little 
consequence,  occasionally  grounded  on  the 
dexterity  with  which  an  old  soldier  could 
turn  his  hand  to  everything;  and  at  other 
times,  on  the  wonder  that  a  courtier  of  the 
first  rank  should  condescend  to  turn  his 
hand  to  anything.  Then  came  the  repeti- 
tion of  his  accustomed  prayers;  but  his  dis- 
position to  converse  did  not,  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  revive  after  his  devotions.  On  the 
contrary,  long  before  Julian  had  closed  an 
eye,  the  heavy  breathing  from  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson's  pallet  declared  that  the  dwarf  was 
already  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

Amid  the  total  darkness  of  the  apartment, 
and  with  a  longing  desire,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  small  fear,  for  the  recurrence  of  the 
mysterious  address  of  the  preceding  evening. 
Julian  lay  long  awake  without  his  thoughts 
receiving  any  interruption  save  when  the 
clock  told  the  passing  hour  from  the  neigh- 
boring steeple  of  St.  Sepulchre.  At  length 
Jie  sunk  into  slumber;  but  had  not  slept,  to 
his  judgment,  above  an  hour,  when  he  was 
roused  by  the  sound  which  his  waking  ear 
had  so  long  expected  in  vain. 

"  Can  you  sleep  ? — Will  you  sleep  ? — Dare 
you  sleep  ?  "  were  the  questions  impressed  on 
his  ear,  in  the  same  clear,  soft,  and  melodi- 
ous voice,  which  had  addressed  him  on  the 
preceding  night. 

"Who  is  it  asks  me  the  question?" 
answered  Julian.  "But  be  the  questioner 
good  or  evil,  I  reply  that  I  am  a  guiltless 
prisoner;  and  that  innocence  may  wish  and 
dare  to  sleep  soundly." 

"Ask  no  questions  of  me,"  said  the  voice, 
"neither  attempt  to  discover  who  speaks  to 
you;  and  be  assured  that  folly  alone  can 
sleep,  with  fraud  around  and  danger  before 
him." 

"Can  you,  who  tell  me  of  dangers,  counsel 
me  how  to  combat  or  how  to  avoid  them  ?  " 
said  Julian. 

"My  power  is  limited,"  said  the  voice; 
"yet  something  I  can  do.  as  the  glow-worm 
can  show  a  precipice.  But  you  must  confide 
in  me." 
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"Confidence  must  beget  confidence,"  an- 
swered .Julian.  "1  cannot  repose  trust  in  1 
know  not  what  or  whom." 

"Speak  not  so  loud,'"  replied  the  voice, 
sinking  almost,  u>  a  Whisper. 

"  Last  night  you  said  my  companion  would 
not  awake,"  said  J  ill  inn. 

"To-night  I  warrant  not  that  he  shall 
.-In']),"  said  the  voice.  And  as  it  spoke,  the 
hoarse,  snatching4,  discordant  tones  of  the 
dwarf  were  heard,  demanding  of  Julian  why 
he  talked  in  his  sloe}) — wherefore  he  did  not 
rest  himself,  and  let  other  people  rest — and, 
finally,  whether  his  visions  of  last  night  were 
returned  upon  him  again? 

"Say  yes,"  said  the  voice,  in  a  whisper, 
so  low,  yet  so  distinct,  that  Julian  almost 
douhted  whether  it  was  not  an  echo  of  his 
own  thought. — "Say  but  yes — and  I  part  to 
return  no  more! " 

In  desperate  circumstances  men  look  to 
strange  and  unusual  remedies;  and  although 
unable  to  calculate  the  chances  of  advantage 
which  this  singular  communication  opened 
to  him,  Julian  did  not  feel  inclined  to  let 
them  at  once  escape  from  him.  lie  an- 
swered the  dwarf,  that  he  had  been  troubled 
by  an  alarming  dream. 

"I  could  have  sworn  it,  from  the  sound 
of  your  voice," said  lludsou.  "It  is  strange, 
now,  that  you  overgrown  men  never  possess 
the  extreme  firmness  of  nerves  proper  to  us 
who  are  east  in  a  more  compact  mould.  My 
own  voice  retains  its  masculine  sounds  on 
all  occasions.  Dr.  Cockerel  was  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  the  same  allowance  of  nerve 
and  sinew  to  men  of  every  size,  and  that 
nature  spun  the  stock  out  thinner  or  stronger, 
according  to  the  extent  of  surface  which  they 
were  to  cover.  Hence,  the  least  creatures  are 
oftentimes  the  strongest.  Place  a  beetle 
under  a  tall  candlestick,  and  the  insect  will 
move  it  by  its  efforts  to  get  out;  which  is,  in 
point  of  comparative  strength,  as  if  one  of 
us  should  shake  his  Majesty's  prison  of  New- 1 
gate  by  similar  struggles.  Cats  also,  and 
weasels,  are  creatures  of  greater  exertion  or 
endurance  than  dogs  or  sheep.  And  in  gen- 
eral, you  may  remark,  that  little  men  dance 
better,  and  are  more  unwearied  under  exer- 
tion of  every  kind,  than  those  to  whom  their 
own  weight  must  necessarily  be  burdensome. 
I  respect  you.  Master  Peveril,  because  I  am 
told  you  have  killed  one  of  those  gigantic 
fellows,  who  go  about  swaggering  as  if  their 
souls  were  taller  than  ours,  because  their 
noses  are  nearer  to  the  clouds  by  a  cubit  or 
two.  But  do  not  value  yourself  on  this  as 
anything  very  unusual.  I  would  have  you 
to  know  it  hath  been  always  thus:  and  that, 
in  the  history  of  all  ages,  the  clean,  tight, 
dapper  little  fellow,  hath  proved  an  over- 


match for  his  bulky  antagonist.  I  need 
only  instance  out  of  Holy  Writ,  the  cele- 
brated downfall  of  Goliath,  and  of  another 
lubbard,  who  had  more  lingers  to  his  hand, 
and  more  inches  to  his  stature,  than  ought 
to  belong  to  an  honest  man,  and  who  was 
slain  by  a  nephew  of  good  King  David;  and 
of  many  others  whom  I  do  not  remember; 
nevertheless  they  were  all  Philistines  of  gi- 
gantic stature.  In  the  classics,  also,  you 
have  Tydeus,  and  other  tight  compact  heroes, 
whose  diminutive  bodies  were  the  abode  of 
large  minds.  And  indeed  you  may  observe, 
in  sacred  as  well  as  profane  history,  that 
your  giants  are  ever  heretics  and  blasphem- 
ers, robbers  and  oppressors,  outragers  of  the 
female  sex,  and  scoffers  at  regular  authority. 
Such  were  Gog  and  Magog,  whom  our  au- 
thentic chronicles  vouch  to  have  been  slain 
near  to  Plymouth,  by  the  good  little  Knight 
Corineus,  who  gave  name  to  Cornwall.  As- 
caparte  also  was  subdued  by  Bevis,  and 
Colbrandby  Guy,  as  Southampton  and  AYar- 
wick  can  testify.  Like  unto  these  was  the 
giant  Hoel,  slain  in  Bretagne  by  King 
Arthur.  And  if  Ryence,  King  of  the  North 
Wales,  who  was  done  to  death  by  the  same 
worthy  champion  of  Christendom,  be  not 
actually  termed  a  giant,  it  is  plain  he  was 
little  better,  since  he  required  twenty-four 
King's  beards,  which  were  then  worn  full 
and  long,  to  fur  his  gown;  whereby,  com- 
puting each  beard  at  eighteen  inches  (and 
you  cannot  allow  less  for  a  beard  royal),  and 
supposing  only  the  front  of  the  gown  trim- 
med therewith,  as  we  use  ermine;  and  that 
the  back  was  mounted  and  lined,  instead  of 
cat-skins  and  squirrels'  fur,  with  the  beards 
of  earls  and  dukes,  and  other  inferior  digni- 
taries— may  amount  to — —But  I  will  work 
the  question  to-morrow." 

Nothing  is  more  soporific  to  any  (save  a 
philosopher  or  moneyed  man)  than  the  op- 
eration of  figures;  and  when  in  bed,  the 
effect  is  irresistible.  Sir  Geoffrey  fell  asleep 
in  the  act  of  calculating  King  Ryence's 
height,  from  the  supposed  length  of  his 
mantle.  Indeed,  had  he  not  stumbled  on 
this  abstruse  subject  of  calculation,  there  is 
no  guessing  how  long  he  might  have  held 
forth  upon  the  superiority  of  men  of  little 
stature,  which  was  so  great  a  favorite  with 
him,  that,  numerous  as  such  narratives  are, 
the  dwarf  had  collected  almost  all  the 
instances  of  their  victories  over  giants,  which 
history  or  romance  afforded. 

No  sooner  had  unequivocal  signs  of  the 
dwarfs  sound  slumbers  reached  Julian's 
ears,  then  he  began  again  to  listen  eagerly 
for  the  renewal  of  that  mysterious  communi- 
cation which  was  at  once  interesting  and 
I  awful.    Even  wh.lst  Hudson  was  speaking, 
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he  hud,  instead  of  bestowing  his  attention 
upon  his  eulogy  on  persons  of  low  stature, 
kept  his  ears  on  watchful  guard  to  mark,  if 
possible,  the  lightest  sounds  of  any  sort 
which  might  occcur  in  the  apartment;  so 
that  he  thought  it  scarce  possible  that  even 
a  fly  should  have  left  it  without  its  motion 
being  overheard.  If,  therefore,  his  invisible 
monitor  was  indeed  a  creature  of  this  world 
— an  opinion  which  Julian's  sound  sense 
rendered  him  unwilling  to  renounce — that 
being  could  not  have  left  the  apartment; 
and  he  waited  impatiently  for  a  renewal  of 
their  communication.  He  was  disappointed ; 
not  the  slightest  sound  reached  his  ear;  and 
the  nocturnal  visitor,  if  still  in  the  room, 
appeared  determined  on  silence. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Peveril  coughed, 
hemmed,  and  gave  other  symptoms  of  being 
awake;  at  length,  such  became  his  impa- 
tience, that  he  resolved,  at  any  risk,  to 
speak  first,  in  hopes  of  renewing  the  com- 
munication betwixt  them.  "Whoever  thou 
art,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  a  waking  person,  but  not  so  high 
as  to  disturb  his  sleeping  companion — 
"Whoever,  or  whatever,  thou  art,  that  bust 
shown  some  interest  in  the  fate  of  such  a 
castaway  as  Julian  Peveril,  speak  once  more, 
I  conjure  thee;  and  be  your  communication 
for  good  or  evil,  believe  me,  I  am  ecpially 
prepared  to  abide  the  issue." 

No  answer  of  any  kind  was  returned  to 
this  invocation;  nor  did  the  least  sound  inti- 
mate the  presence  of  the  being  to  whom  it 
was  so  solemnly  addressed. 

"I  speak  in  vain,"  said  Julian;  "and  per- 
haps I  am  but  invoking  that  which  is  in- 
sensible of  human  feeling,  or  which  takes  a 
malign  pleasure  in  human  suffering." 

There  was  a  gentle  and  half-broken  sigh 
from  a  corner  of  the  apartmant,  which,  an- 
swering to  this  exclamation,  seemed  to  con- 
tradict the  imputation  which  it  conveyed. 

Julian,  naturally  courageous,  and  familiar- 
ised by  this  time  to  his  situation,  raised  him- 
self in  bed,  and  stretched  out  his  arm,  to  re- 
peat his  adjuration,  when  the  voice,  as  if 
alarmed  at  his  action  and  energy,  whispered, 
in  a  tone  more  hurried  than  that  which  it 
had  hitherto  used,  "Be  still — move  not — or 
I  am  mute  for  ever!" 

"  It  is  then  a  mortal  being  who  is  present 
with  me,"  was  the  natural  inference  of  Ju- 
lian, "and  one  who  is  probably  afraid  of 
being  detected;  I  have  then  some  power 
over  my  visitor,  though  I  must  be  cautious 
how  I  use  it. — If  your  intents  are  friendly," 
he  proceeded,  "there  was  never  a  time  in 
which  I  lacked  friends  more,  or  would  be 
more  grateful  for  kindness.  The  fate  of  all 
who  are  dear  to  me  is  weighed  in  the  bal- 


ance, and  with  worlds  would  I  buy  the  tid- 
ings? of  their  safety." 

'I  have  said  my  power  is  limited,"  replied 
the  voice.  "  You  I  may  be  able  to  preserve 
— the  fate  of  your  friends  is  beyond  my 
control." 

"Let  me  at  least  know  it,"  said  Julian; 
"and,  be  it  as  it  may,  I  will  not  shun  to 
share  it." 

"For  whom  would  you  inquire?"  said  the 
soft,  sweet  voice,  not  without  a  tremulous- 
ness  of  accent,  as  if  the  question  was  put 
with  diffident  reluctance. 

"My  parents,"  said  Julian,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation;  "how  fare  they? — What 
will  be  their  fate  ?" 

"They  fare  as  the  fort  under  which  the 
enemy  has  dug  a  deadly  mine.  The  work 
may  have  cost  the  labor  of  years,  such  were 
the  impediments  to  the  engineers;  but  Time 
brings  opportunity  upon  its  wings." 

"And  what  will  be  the  event?"  said 
Peveril. 

"Can  I  read  the  future,"  answered  the 
voice,  "save  by  comparison  with  the  past? — 
Who  has  been  hunted  on  these  stern  and 
unmitigable  accusations,  but  has  been  at  last 
brought  to  bay  ?  Did  high  and  noble  birth, 
honored  age,  and  approved  benevolence,  save 
the  unfortunate  Lord  Stafford  ?  Did  learn- 
ing, capacity  of  intrigue, or  high  Court  favor, 
redeem  Coleman,  although  the  confidential 
servant  of  the  heir-presumptive  of  the  Crown 
of  England? — Did  subtility  and  genius,  and 
the  exertions  of  a  numerous  sect,  save  Fen- 
wicke,  or  Whitbread,  or  any  other  of  the 
accused  priests? — Were  Groves,  Pickering, 
or  the  other  humble  wretches  who  have  suf- 
fered, safe  in  their  obscurity  ?  There  is  no 
condition  in  life,  no  degree  of  talent,  no 
form  of  principle,  which  affords  protection 
against  an  accusation,  which  levels  condi- 
tions, confounds  characters,  renders  men's 
virtues  their  sins,  and  rates  them  as  danger- 
ous in  proportion  as  they  have  influence, 
though  attained  in  the  noblest  manner,  and 
used  for  the  best  purposes.  Call  such  a  one 
but  an  accessory  to  the  Plot — let  him  be 
mouthed  in  the  evidence  of  Oates  or  Dug- 
dale — and  the  blindest  shall  foresee  the  issue 
of  their  trial." 

"Prophet  of  Evil!"  said  Julian,  "my 
father  has  a  shield  invulnerable  to  protect 
him.    He  is  innocent." 

"Let  him  plead  his  innocence  at  the  bar 
of  Heaven,"  said  the  voice;  "it  will  serve 
him  little  where  Scroggs  presides." 

"Still  I  fear  not,"  said  Julian,  counter- 
feiting more  confidence  than  he  really  pos- 
sessed; "my  father's  cause  will  be  pleaded 
before  twelve  Englishmen." 

"Better  before  twelve  wild  beasts,"  an- 
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swered  the  Invisible,  "than  before  Knglish- 
men,  influenced  with  party  prejudice,  pas- 
jsion,  and  the  epidemic  terror  of  an  imaginary 
/danger,  They  are  bold  in  guilt,  in  propor- 
/tion  to  the  number  amongst  whom  the] crime 
is  divided." 

"  [11-omened  speaker,"  said  Julian,  "thine 
is  indeed  a  voice  fitted  only  to  sound  with 
the  midnight  bell,  and  the  screech-owl. 
Yet  speak  again.  Tell  me  if  thou  canst" 
— (he  would  have  said  of  Alice  Bridgenorth, 
but  the  word  would  not  leave  his  tongue) — 
"Tell  me,"  he  said,  "if  the  noble  house  of 
Derby"  

"  Let  them  keep  their  rock  like  the  sea- 
fowl  in  the  tempest;  and  it  may  so  fall  out," 
answered  the  voice,  "that  their  rock  may  be 
a  safe  refuge.  But  there  is  blood  on  their 
ermine;  and  revenge  has  dogged  them  for 
many  a  year,  like  a  bloodhound  that  hath 
been  distanced  in  the  morning  chase,  but 
may  yet  grapple  the  quarry  ere  the  sun  shall 
set.  At  present,  however,  they  are  safe.- — 
Am  I  now  to  speak  farther  on  your  own  af- 
fairs, which  involve  little  short  of  your  life 
and  honor  ?  or  are  there  yet  any  whose  in- 
terests you  prefer  to  your  own  ?  " 

"There  is,"  said  Julian,  "one.  from  whom 
I  was  violently  parted  yesterday;  if  I  knew 
-.but  of  her  safe ty,  I  were  little  anxious  for 
my  own." 

"One!"  returned  the  voice,  "only  one 
from  whom  you  were  parted  yesterday  ?  " 

"But  in  parting  from  whom,"  said  Julian, 
"  I  felt  separated  from  all  happiness  which 
the  world  can  give  me." 

"You  mean  Alice  Bridgenorth,"  said  the 
Invisible,  with  some  bitterness  of  accent; 
"but  her  you  will  never  see  more.  Your 
own  life  and  hers  depend  on  your  forgetting 
each  other." 

"I  cannot  purchase  my  own  life  at  that 
price."  replied  Julian. 

"Then  die  in  your  obstinacy,"  returned 
the  Invisible;  nor  to  all  the  entreaties  which 
he  used  was  he  able  to  obtain  another  word 
in  the  course  of  that  remarkable  night. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

A  short-houch'd  man.  but  full  of  pride. 

Allan  Ramsay. 

The  blood  of  Julian  Peveril  was  so  much 
fevered  by  the  state  in  which  his  invisible 
visitor  left  him,  that  he  was  unable  for  a 
length  of  time  to  find  repose.  He  swore  to 
himself,  that  he  would  discover  and  expose 
the  nocturnal  demon  which  stole  on  his 
hours  of  rest,  only  to  add  gall  to  bitterness, 
and  to  pour  poison  into  those  wounds  which 


already  smarted  so  severely.  There  was 
nothing  which  his  power  extended  to,  that, 
in  bis, rage,  lie  did  not  threaten.  lie  pro- 
posed a  closer  and  a  more  rigorous  surve)  of 
his  cell,  so  that  he  might  discover  the  mode 
by  which  his  tormentor  entered,  were  if  as 
unnoticeable  as  an  auger-holei  If  his  dili- 
gence should  prove  unavailing,  he  detei 
mined  to  inform  the  jailors,  to  whom  it 
could  not  be  indifferent  to  know  that  their 
prison  was  open  to  such  intrusions.  He  pro- 
posed to  himself  to  discover  from  their  looks 
whether  they  were  already  privy  to  these 
visits;  and  if  so,  to  denounce  them  to  the 
magistrates,  to  the  judges,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  the  least  that  his  resentment 
proposed.  Sleep  surprised  his  worn-out 
frame  in  the  midst  of  his  projects  of  discov- 
ery and  vengeance,  and,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, the  light  of  the  ensuing  day  proved 
favorable  to  calmer  resolutions. 

He  now  reflected  that  he  had  no  ground 
to  consider  the  motives  of  his  visitor  as  posi- 
tively malevolent,  although  he  had  afforded 
him  little  encouragement  to  hope  for  assist- 
ance on  the  points  he  had  most  at  heart. 
Towards  himself,  there  had  been  expressed 
a  decided  feeling,  both  of  sympathy  and  in- 
terest; if  through  means  of  these  he  could 
acquire  his  liberty,  he  might,  when  possessed 
of  freedom,  turn  it  to  the  benefit  of  those 
for  whom  he  was  more  interested  than  for  his 
own  welfare.  "  I  have  behaved  like  a  fool,"  he 
said;  "I  ought  to  have  temporised  with  this 
singular  being,  learned  the  motives  of  its  in- 
terference, and  availed  myself  of  its  succor, 
provided  I  could  do  so  without  any  dishonor- 
able conditions.  It  would  have  been  always 
time  enough  to  reject  such  when  they  should 
have  been  proposed  to  me." 

So  saying,  he  was  forming  projects  for 
regulating  his  intercourse  with  the  stranger 
more  prudently,  in  case  their  communication 
should  be  renewed,  when  his  meditations 
were  interrupted  by  the  peremptory  sum- 
mons of  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson,  that  he  would, 
in  his  turn,  be  pleased  to  perform  those  do- 
mestic duties  of  their  common  habitation, 
which  the  dwarf  had  yesterday  taken  upon 
himself. 

There  was  no  resisting  a  request  so  reason- 
able, and  Peveril  accordingly  rose  and  betoSk 
himself  to  the  arrangement  of  their  prison, 
while  Sir  Hudson,  perched  upon  a  stool  from 
which  his  legs  did  not  by  half-way  reach  the 
ground,  sat  in  a  posture  of  elegant  languor. 
Wangling  upon  an  old  broken-winded  guitar, 
and  singing  songs  in  Spanish,  Moorish,  ami 
Lingua  Franca,  most  detestably  out  of  tune. 
He  failed  not,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  dit  ty, 
to  fa  vor  Julian  with  some  account  of  wl  r 
he  had  sung,  either  in  the  way  of  translation, 
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or  historical  anecdote,  or  as  the  lay  was  con- 
nected with  some  peculiar  part  of  his  own 
eventful  history,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
poor  little  man  had  chanced  to  have  heen 
taken  by  a  Sallee  rover,  and  carried  captive 
into  Morocco.  r 

This  part  of  his  life  Hudson  used  to  make 
the  era  of  many  strange  adventures;  and, 
if  he  could  himself  be  believed,  he  had  made 
wild  work  among  the  affections  of  the  Em- 
peror's seraglio.  But,  although  few  were  in 
a  situation  to  cross-examine  him  on  gallan- 
tries and  intrigues  of  which  the  scene  was  so 
remote,  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of  Tan- 
gier had  a  report  current  amongst  them, 
that  the  only  use  to  which  the  tyrannical 
Moors  could  convert  a  slave  of  such  slender 
corporeal  strength,  was  to  employ  him  to  lie 
a-bed  all  day  and  hatch  turkey's  eggs.  The 
least  allusion  to  this  rumor  used  to  drive 
him  well-nigh  frantic,  and  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  his  duel  with  young  Crofts,  which 
began  in  wanton  mirth,  and  ended  in  blood- 
shed, made  men  more  coy  than  they  had  for- 
merly been,  of  making  the  fiery  little  hero 
the  subject  of  their  raillery. 

While  Peveril  did  the  drudgery  of  the 
apartment,  the  dwarf  remained  much  at  his 
ease,  carolling  in  the  manner  we  have  de- 
scribed; but  when  he  beheld  Julian  attempt- 
ing the  task  of  the  cook,  Sir  Geoffrey  Hud- 
son sprang  from  the  stool  on  which  he  sat 
en  Signer,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  both  his 
guitar  and  his  neck,  exclaiming,  "That  he 
would  rather  prepare  breakfast  every  morn- 
ing betwixt  this  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
than  commit  a  task  of  such  consequence  to 
an  inexperienced  bungler  like  his  com- 
panion." 

The  young  man  gladly  resigned  his  task 
to  the  splenetic  little  Knight,  and  only 
smiled  at  iTtS^Tesentment  when  he  added, 
that,  to  be  but  a  mortal  of  middle  stature, 
Julian  was  as  stupid  as  a  giant.  Leaving 
the  dwarf  to  prepare  the  meal  after  his  own 
pleasure,  Peveril  employed  himself  in  meas- 
uring the  room  with  his  eyes  on  every  side, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  discover  some  private 
entrance,  such  as  might  admit  his  midnight 
visitant,  and  perhaps  could  be  employed  in 
case  of  need  for  effecting  his  own  escape. 
The  floor  next  engaged  a  scrutin}'  equally 
minute,  but  more  successful. 

Close  by  his  own  pallet,  and  dropped  in 
such  a  manner  that  he~*must  have  seen  it 
sooner  but  for  the  hurry  with  which  he 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  impatient  dwarf, 
lay  a  slip  of  paper,  sealed,  and  directed  with 
the  initial  letters,  J.  P.,  which  seemed  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  addressed  to  himself. 
He  took  the  opportunity  of  opening  it  while 
the  soup  was  in  the  very  moment  of  projec- 


tion, and  the  full  attention  of  his  companion 
was  occupied  by  what  he,  in  common  with 
wiser  and  taller  men,  considered  as  one  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  life:sa_tkat, 
without iiwjurring his  observation-'orawaking^ 
his  curiojsity,  Julian  had  the  opportrmTTty  to" 
read  as  follows: — 

"  Rash  and  infatuated  as  you  are,  there  is 
one  who  would  forfeit  much  to  stand  betwixt 
you  and  your  fate.  You  are  to-morrow  to 
be  removed  to  the  Tower,  where  your  life 
cannot  be  assured  for  a  single  day;  for,  dur- 
ing the  few  hours  you  have  been  in  London, 
you  have  provoked  a  resentment  which  is 
not  easily  slaked.  There  is  but  one  chance 
for  you, — renounce  A.  B. — think  no  more  of 
her.  If  that  be  impossible,  think  of  her  but 
as  one  whom  you  can  never  see  again.  If 
your  heart  can  resolve  to  give  up  an  attach- 
ment which  it  should  never  have  entertained, 
and  which  it  would  be  madness  to  cherish 
longer,  make  your  acquiescence  in  this  con- 
dition known  by  putting  on  your  hat  a  white 
band,  or  white  feather,  or  knot  of  ribbon  of 
the  same  color,  whichever  you  may  most 
easily  come  by.  A  boat  will,  in  that  case, 
run,  as  if  by  accident,  on  board  of  that 
which  is  to  convey  you  to  the  Tower.  Do 
you  in  the  confusion  jump  overboard,  and 
swim  to  the  Southwark  side  of  the  Thames. 
Friends  will  attend  there  to  secure  your 
escape,  and  you  will  find  yourself  with  one 
who  will  rather  lose  character  and  life 
than  that  a  hair  of  your  head  should  fall 
to  the  ground;  but  who,  if  you  reject  the 
warning,  can  only  think  of  you  as  of  the 
fool  who  perishes  in  his  folly.  May  Heaven 
guide  you  to  a  sound  judgment  of  your  con- 
dition! So  prays  one  who  would  be  your 
friend,  if  you  pleased, 

"Unknown." 

The  Tower! — it  was  a  word  of  terror,  even 
more  so  than  a  civil  prison;  for  how  many 
passages  to  death  did  that  dark  structure 
present!  The  severe  executions  which  it 
had  witnessed  in  preceding  reigns,  were  not 
perhaps  more  numerous  than  the  secret 
murders  which  had  taken  place  within  its 
walls;  yet  Peveril  did  not  a  moment  hesitate 
on  the  part  which  he  had  to  perform.  "  I 
will  share  my  father's  fate,"  he  said;  "I 
thought  but  of  him  when  they  brought  me 
hither;  I  will  think  of  nothing  else  when 
the}'  convey  me  to  yonder  still  more  dreadful 
place  of  confinement;  it  is  his,  and  it  is  but 
meet  that  it  should  be  his  son's. — And  thou, 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  the  day  that  I  renounce 
thee  may  I  be  held  alike  a  traitor  and  a  das- 
tard!— Go.  false  adviser,  and  share  the  fate 
of  seducers  and  heretical  teachers!" 
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He  could  not  help  uttering  this  hist  ex- 
pression aloud,  as  lie  threw  the  billet  into 
the  tire,  with  a  vehemence  which  made  the 
dwarf  start  with  surprise.  "What  s&y  yi'ii 
of  burning  heretics,  young  man  ? "  he  ex- 
claimed; "by  my  faith,  your  zeal  must  be 
warmer  than  mine,  if  you  talk  on  such  a 
subject  when  the  heretics  are  the  prevailing 
number.  May  I  measure  six  feet  without 
my  shoes,  but  the  heretics  would  have  the 
best  of  it  if  we  came  to  that  work.  Beware 
of  such  words." 

"Too  late  to  beware  of  words  spoken  and 
heard,"  said  the  turnkey,  who,  opening  the 
door  with  unusual  precautions  to  a  void  noise, 
had  stolen  un perceived  into  the  room; 
"however,  Master  Peveril  has  behaved  like  a 
gentleman,  and  I  am  no  tale-bearer,  on  con- 
dition he  will  consider  I  have  had  trouble  in 
his  matters." 

Julian  had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the 
fellow's  hint  and  administer  a  bribe,  with 
which  Master  Clink  was  so  well  satisfied, 
that  he  exclaimed,  "  It  went  to  his  heart  to 
take  leave  of  such  a  kind-natured  gentleman, 
and  that  he  could  have  turned  the  key  on 
him  for  twenty  years  with  pleasure.  But 
the  best  friends  must  part." 

"  I  am  to  be  removed,  then  P  V  said  Julian. 

"Ay,  truly,  master,  The  warrant  is  come 
from  the  Council." 

"To  convey  me  to  the  Tower." 

"Whew!"  exclaimed  the  officer  of  the  law 
— "who  the  devil  told  you  that?  But  since 
you  do  know  it,  there  is  no  harm  to  say  ay. 
So  make  yourself  ready  to  move  immediate- 
ly; and  first,  hold»out  your  dew-beaters  till 
I  take  off  the  darbies." 

"  Is  that  usual  ?  "  said  Peveril,  stretching 
out  his  feet  as  the  fellow  directed,  while  his 
fetters  were  unlocked. 

"Why,  ay,  master,  these  fetters  belong  to 
the  keeper;  they  are  not  a-going  to  send 
them  to  the  lieutenant,  I  trow.  No,  no,  the 
warders  must  bring  their  own  gear  with 
them;  they  get  none  here,  I  promise  them. 
Nevertheless,  if  your  honor  hath  a  fancy  to 
go  in  fetters,  as  thinking  it  ma}r  move  com- 
passion of  your  case"  

"I  have  no  intention  to  make  my  case 
seem  worse  than  it  is,"  said  Julian;  whilst 
at  the  same  time  it  crossed  his  mind  that 
his  anonymous  correspondent  must  be  well 
acquainted  both  with  his  own  personal  hab- 
its, since  the  letter  proposed  apian  of  escape 
which  could  only  be  executed  by  a  bold 
swimmer,  and  with  the  fashions  of  the  pris- 
on, since  it  was  foreseen  that  he  would  not 
be  ironed  on  his  passage  to  the  Tower.  The 
turnkey's  next  speech  made  him  cany  con- 
jecture still  further. 

"There  is  nothing  in  life  I  would  not  do 


for  so  brave  a  guest,"  said  Clink;  "I  would 
nab  one  of  my  wife's  ribbons  for  you,  if  your 
honor  had  the  fancy  to  mount  the  white  Hag 
in  your  beaver." 

"To  what  good  purpose ?"  said  Julian, 
shortly  connect  ing,  as  was  natural,  the  man's 
proposed  civilty  with  the  advice  given  and 
the  signal  prescribed  in  the  letter. 

"Nay,  to  no  good  purpose  I  know  of,"  said 
the  turnkey;  "only  it  is  the  fashion  to  seem 
white  and  harmless — a  sort  of  token  of  not 
guiltiness,  as  I  may  say,  which  folks  desire 
to  show  the  world,  whether  they  be  truly 
guilty  or  not;  but  I  cannot  say  that  guilti- 
ness or  not-guiltiness  argufies  much,  saving 
they  be  words  in  the  verdict." 

"Strange,"  thought  Peveril,  although  the 
man  seemed  to  speak  quite  naturally,  and 
without  any  double  meaning,  "strange  that 
all  should  apparently  combine  to  realise  the 
plan  of  escape,  could  I  but  give  my  consent 
to  it!  And  had  I  not  better  consent  ?  Who- 
ever does  so  much  for  me  must  wish  me  well, 
and  a  well-wisher  would  never  enforce  the 
unjust  conditions  on  which  I  am  required  to 
consent  to  my  liberation." 

But  this  misgiving  of  his  resolution  was 
but  for  a  moment.  He  speedly  recollected, 
that  whoever  aided  him  in  escaping,  must 
be  necessarily  exposed  to  great  risk,  and  had 
a  right  to  name  the  stipulation  on  which  he 
was  willing  to  incur  it.  He  also  recollected 
that  falsehood  is  equally  base,  whether  ex- 
pressed in  words  or  in  dumb  show;  and  that 
he  should  lie  as  flatly  by  using  the  signal 
agreed  upon  in  evidence  of  his  renouncing 
Alice  Bridgenorth,  as  he  would  in  direct 
terms  if  he  made  such  renunciation  without 
the  purpose  of  abiding  by  it. 

"If  you  would  oblige  me,"  he  said  to  the 
turnkey,  "let  me  have  a  piece  of  black  silk 
or  crape  for  the  purpose  you  mention." 

"Of  crape,"  said  the  fellow;  "what  should 
that  signify?  Why,  the  bien  morts,  who 
bing  out  to  tour  at  you,*  will  think  you  a 
chimney-sweeper  on  May-day." 

"It  will  show  my  settled  sorrow,"  said 
Julian,  "as  well  as  my  determined  resolu- 
tion." 

"As  you  will,  sir,"  answered  the  fellow; 
"I'll  provide  you  with  a  black  rag  of  some 
kind  or  other.    So,  now;  let  us  be  moving." 

Julian  intimated  his  readiness  to  attend 
I  him,  and  proceeded  to  bid  farewell  to  his 
late  companion,  the  stout  Geoffrey  Hudson. 
The  parting  was  not  without  emotion  on 
both  sides,  more  particularly  on  that  of  the 
poor  little  man,  who  had  taken  a  particular 
liking  to  the  companion  of  whom  he  was 
now  about  to  be  deprived.  "Fare  ye  well," 
j  he  said,  "my  young  friend,"  taking  Julian's 

*  Tile  smart  tjiils,  who  taru  out  to  look  at  you. 
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hand  in  both  his  uplifted  palms,  in  which 
action  he  somewhat  resembled  the  attitude 
of  a  sailor  pulling  a  rope  over-head, — "  Many 
a  one  in  my  situation  would  think  himself 
wronged,  as  a  soldier  and  servant  of  the 
king's  chamber,  in  seeing  you  removed  to  a 
more  honorable  prison  than  that  which  I  am 
limited  unto.  But,  I  thank  God,  I  grudge 
you  not  the  Tower,  nor  the  rocks  of  Scilly, 
nor  even  Carisbrooke  Castle,  though  the 
latter  was  graced  with  the  captivity  of  my 
blessed  and  martyred  master.  Go  where 
you  will,  I  wish  you  all  the  distinction  of  an 
honorable  prison-house,  and  a  safe  and 
speedy  deliverance  in  God's  own  time.  For 
myself,  my  race  is  near  a  close,  and  that  be- 
cause I  fall  a  martyr  to  the  over- tenderness 
of  my  own  heart.  There  is  a  circumstance, 
good  Master  Julian  Peveril,  which  should 
have  been  yours,  had  Providence  permitted 
our  farther  intimacy,  but  it  fits  not  the 
present  hour.  Go,  then,  my  friend,  and 
bear  witness,  in  life  and  death,  that  Geoffrey 
Hudson  scorns  the  insults  and  persecutions 
of  fortune,  as  he  would  despise,  and  has 
often  despised,  the  mischievous  pranks  of 
an  overgrown  schoolboy." 

So  saying,  he  turned  away,  and  hid  his  face 
with  his  little  handkerchief,  while  Julian 
felt  towards  him  that  tragi-comic  sensation 
which  makes  us  pity  the  object  which  excites 
it,  not  the  less  that  we  are  somewhat  inclined 
to  laugh  amid  our  sympathy.  The  jailor 
made  him  a  signal,  which  Peveril  obeyed, 
leaving  the  dwarf  to  disconsolate  solitude. 

As  Julian  followed  the  keeper  through  the 
various  windings  of  this  penal  labyrinth,  the 
man  observed,  that  "he  was  a  rum  fellow, 
that  little  Sir  Geoffrey,  and,  for  gallantry, 
a  perfect  Cock  of  Bantam,  for  as  old  as  he 
was.  There  was  a  certain  gay  wench,"  he 
said,  " that  had  hooked  him;  but  what  she 
could  make  of  him,  save  she  carried  him 
to  Smithfield,  and  took  money  for  him,  as 
for  a  motion  of  puppets,  it  was,"  he  said, 
"hard  to  gather." 

Encouraged  by  this  opening,  Julian  asked 
if  his  attendant  knew  why  his  prison  was 
changed.  "  To  teach  you  to  become  a  King's 
post  without  commission,"  answered  the 
fellow. 

He  stopped  in  his  tattle  as  they  approached 
that  formidable  central  point,  in  which  lav 
couched  on  his  leathern  elbow-chair  the  fat 
commander  of  the  fortress,  stationed  ap- 
parently for  ever  in  the  midst  of  his  cit- 
adel, as  the  huge  Boa  is  sometimes  said 
to  lie  stretched  as  a  guard  upon  the  sub- 
terranean treasures  of  Eastern  Rajahs. 
This  overgrown  man  of  authority  eyed 
Julian  wistfully  and  sullenly,  as  the  miser 
the  guinea  which  he  must  part  with,  or  the 


hungry  mastiff  the  food  which  is  carried  to 
another  kennel.  He  growled  to  himself  as 
he  turned  the  leaves  of  his  ominous  register, 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  entry  respect- 
ing the  removal  of  his  prisoner.  "To  the 
Tower — to  the  Tower — ay,  ay,  all  must  to 
the  Tower — that's  the  fashion  of  it — free 
Britons  to  a  military  prison,  as  if  we  had 
neither  bolts  nor  chains  here  ! — I  hope  Par- 
liament will  have  it  up,  this  Towering  work, 
that's  all. — Well,  the  youngster  will  take  no 
good  by  the  change,  and  that  is  one  com- 
fort." 

Having  finished  at  once  his  official 
act  of  registration,  and  his  soliloquy,  he 
made  a  signal  to  his  assistants  to  remove 
Julian,  who  was  led  along  the  same  stern 
passages  which  he  had  traversed  upon  his 
entrance,  to  the  gate  of  the  prison,  whence 
a  coach,  escorted  by  two  officers  of  justice, 
conveyed  him  to  the  water-side. 

A  boat  here  waited  him,  with  four  ward- 
ers of  the  Tower,  to  whose  custody  he  was 
formally  resigned  by  his  late  attendants. 
Clink,  however,  the  turnkey,  with  whom  he 
was  more  especially  acquainted,  did  not  take 
leave  of  him  without  furnishing  him  with 
the  piece  of  black  crape  which  he  requested. 
Peveril  fixed  it  on  his  hat  amid  the  whispers 
of  his  new  guardians.  "The  gentleman  is 
in  a  hurry  to  go  into  mourning,"  said  one; 
"mayhap  he  had  better  wait  till  he  has 
cause." 

"  Perhaps  others  may  wear  mourning  for 
him,  ere  he  can  mourn  for  any  one,"  an- 
swered another  of  these  functionaries. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  tenor  of  these 
whispers,  their  behavior  to  their  prisoner 
was  more  respectful  than  he  had  experienced 
from  his  former  keepers,  and  might  be 
termed  a  sullen  civility.  The  ordinary  of- 
ficers of  the  law  were  in  general  rude,  as 
having  to  do  with  felons  of  every  descrip- 
tion; whereas  these  men  were  only  employed 
with  persons  accused  of  state  crimes — men 
who  were  from  birth  and  circumstances  usu- 
ally entitled  to  expect,  and  able  to  reward, 
decent  usage^ 

The  change  of  keepers  passed  unnoticed 
by  Julian,  as  did  the  gay  and  busy  scene 
presented  by  the  broad  and  beautiful  river 
on  which  he  was  now  launched.  A  hundred 
boats  shot  past  them,  bearing  parties  intent 
on  business,  or  on  pleasure.  Julian  only 
viewed  them  with  the  stern  hope,  that  who- 
ever had  endeavored  to  bribe  him  from  his 
fidelity  by  the  hope  of  freedom,  might  see, 
from  the  color  of  the  badge  which  he  had 
assumed,  how  determined  he  was  to  resist 
the  temptation  presented  to  him. 

It  was  about  high  water,  and  a  stout 
wherry  came  up  the  river,  with  sail  and  oar, 
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so  directly  upon  that  in  which  Julian  was  em- 
barked, that  it  seemed  as  if  likely  to  run  her 
aboard.  " Get  your  carabines  ready,"  cried 
t  he  principal  warder  to  his  assistants.  "  \\  hat 
the  devil  can  these  scoundrels  mean?" 

But  the  crew  in  the  other  boat  seemed  to 
have  perceived  their  error,  for  they  suddenly 
altered  their  course,  and  struck  off  into  the 
middle  stream,  while  a  torrent  of  mutual 
abuse  was  exchanged  betwixt  them  and  the 
boat  whose  course  they  had  threatened  to 
impede. 

"The  Unknown  has  kept  his  faith."  said 
Julian  to  himself;  "I  too  have  kept  mine." 

It  even  seemed  to  him,  as  the  boats  neared 
each  other,  that  he  heard  from  the  other 
wherry,  something  like  a  stilled  scream  or 
groan;  and  when  the  momentary  bustle  was 
over,  he  asked  the  warder  who  sat  next  him, 
what  boat  that  was. 

"Men-of-war's-men  on  a  frolic,  I  suppose," 
ansAvered  the  warder.  "  I  know  no  one  else 
would  be  so  impudent  as  run  foul  of  the 
King's  boat;  for  I  am  sure  the  fellow  put 
the  helm  up  on  purpose.  But  mayhap 
you,  sir,  know  more  of  the  matter  than 
I  do." 

This  insinuation  effectually  prevented  Ju- 
lian from  putting  farther  questions,  and  he 
remained  silent  until  the  boat  came  under 
the  dusky  bastions  of  the  Tower.  The  tide 
carried  them  up  under  a  dark  and  lowering 
arch,  closed  at  the  upper  end  by  the  well- 
known  Traitor's  Gate,  formed  like  a  wicket 
of  huge  intersecting  bars  of  wood,  through 
which  might  be  seen  a  dim  and  imperfect 
view  of  soldiers  and  warders  upon  duty,  and 
of  the  steep  ascending  causeway  which  leads 
up  from  the  river  into  the  interior  of  the 
fortress.  By  this  gate, — and  it  is  the  well- 
known  circumstance  which  assigned  its 
name, — those  accused  of  state  erimes  were 
usually  committed  to  the  Tower.  The 
Thames  afforded  a  secret  and  silent  mode  of 
conveyance  for  transporting  thither  such 
whose  fallen  fortunes  might  move  the  com- 
miseration, or  whose  popular  qualities  might 
excite  the  sympathy,  of  the  public)  and  even 
where  no  cause  for  especial  secrecy  existed, 
the  peace  of  the  city  was  undisturbed  bjr  the 
tumult  attending  the  passage  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  guards  through  the  most  frequented 
streets. 

Yet  this  custom,  however  recommended 
by  state  policy,  must  have  often  struck  chill 
upon  the  heart  of  the  criminal,  who  thus, 
stolen,  as  it  were,  out  of  society,  reached  the 
place  of  his  confinement,  without  encounter- 
ing even  one  glance  of  compassion  on  the 
road;  and  as,  from  under  the  dusky  archj 
he  landed  on  those  flinty  steps,  worn  by 
many  a  footstep  anxious  as  his  own,  against 
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which  the  tide  lapped  fitfully  with  small  suc- 
cessive waves,  and  thence  looked  forward  to 
the  steep  ascent  into  a  Gothic  state  prison, 
and  backward  to  such  [tart  of  the  river  as  the 
low-brow'd  vault  suffered  to  become  visible, 
he  must  often  have  felt  that  he  was  leaving 
daylight,  hope,  and  life  itself,  behind  him. 

While  the  warder's  challenge  was  made 
and  answered,  Pcveril  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain information  from  his  conductors  where 
he  was  likely  to  be  confined;  but  the  answer 
was  brief  and  general — "Where  the  Lieuten- 
ant should  direct." 

"Could  he  not  be  permitted  to  share  the 
imprisonment  of  his  father,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril  ?  "  He  forgot  not,  on  this  occasion, 
to  add  the  surname  of  his  house. 

The  warder,  an  old  man  of  respectable 
appearance,  stared,  as  if  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  demand,  and  said  bluntly,  "It  is  im- 
possible." 

"At  least,"  said  Peveril,  "show  me  where 
my  father  is  confined,  that  I  may  look  upon 
the  walls  which  separate  us." 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  the  senior  war- 
der, shaking  his  grey  head,  "I  am  sorry  for 
you;  but  asking  questions  will  do  you  no 
service.  In  this  place  we  know  nothing  of 
fathers  and  sons." 

Yet  chance  seemed,  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards, to  offer  Peveril  that  satisfaction  which 
the  rigor  of  his  keepers  was  disposed  to  deny 
to  him.  As  he  was  conveyed  up  the  steep 
passage  which  leads  under  what  is  called  the 
Wakefield  Tower,  a  female  voice,  in  a  tone 
wherein  grief  and  joy  were  indescribably 
mixed,  exclaimed,  "My  son! — My  dear 
son!" 

Even  those  who  guarded  Julian  seemed 
seftened  by  a  tone  of  such  acute  feeling. 
They  slackened  their  pace.  They  almost 
paused  to  permit  him  to  look  up  towards  the 
casement  from  which  the  sounds  of  maternal 
agony  proceeded;  but  the  aperture  was  so 
narrow,  and  so  closely  grated,  that  nothing 
was  visible  save  a  white  female  hand,  which 
grasped  one  of  those  rusty  barricadoes,  as  if 
for  supporting  the  person  within,  while  an- 
other streamed  a  white  handkerchief,  and 
then  let  it  fall.  The  casement  was  instantly 
deserted. 

"Give  it  me,"  said  Julian  to  the  officer 
who  lifted  the  handkerchief;  "it  is  perhaps 
a  mother's  last  gift." 

The  old  warder  lifted  the  napkin,  and 
i  looked  at  it  with  the  jealous  minuteness  of 
one  who  is  accustomed  to  detect  secret  cor- 
respondence in  the  most  trifling  acts  of  in- 
.  tercourse. 

"There  may  be  writing  on  it  with  invisible 
;  ink."  said  one  of  his  comrades. 
I     "It  is  wetted,  but  I  think  it  is  only  with 
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tears,"  answered  the  senior.  "  I  cannot  keep 
it  from  the  poor  young  gentleman. " 

"Ah,  Master  Coleby,"  said  his  comrade, 
in  a  gentle  tone  of  reproach,  "you  would 
have  been  wearing  a  better  coat  than  a  yeo- 
man's to-day,  had  it  not  been  for  your  ten- 
der heart." 

"It  signifies  little,"  said  Old  Coleby, 
"while  my  heart  is  true  to  my  King,  what  I 
feel  in  discharging  my  duty,  or  what  coat 
keeps  my  old  bosom  from  the  cold  weather."; 

Peveril,  meanwhile,  folded  in  his  breastj 
the  token  of  his  mother's  affection  which 
chance  had  favored  him  with;  and  when 
placed  in  the  small  and  solitary  chamber! 
which  he  was  told  to  consider  as  his  own 
during  his  residence  in  the  Tower,  he  was 
soothed  even  to  weeping  by  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, which  he  could  not  help  consid- 
ering as  an  omen,  that  his  unfortunate  house 
was  not  entirely  deserted  by  Providence. 

But  the  thoughts  and  occurrences  of  a 
prison  are  too  uniform  for  a  narrative,  and 
we  must  now  convey  our  readers  into  a  more 
bustling;  scene. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-SEVENTH. 

Henceforth  'tis  done— Fortune  and  I  are  friends; 
And  I  must,  live,  for  Buckingham  commends. 

Pope. 

The  spacious  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  the  demesne  belonging  to  it, 
originally  bore  the  name  of  York  House, 
and  occupied  a  large  portion  of  the  ground 
adjacent  to  the  Savoy. 

This  had  been  laid  out  by  the  munificence 
of  his  father,  the  favorite  of  Charles  the 
First,  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  so  as 
almost  to  rival  Whitehall  itself.  But  during 
the  increasing  rage  for  building  new  streets, 
and  the  creating  of  almost  an  additional 
town,  in  order  to  connect  London  and  West- 
minster, this  ground  had  become  of  very 
great  value;  and  the  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  at  once  fond  of  scheming, 
and  needy  of  money,  had  agreed  to  a  plan 
laid  before  him  by  some  adventurous  archi- 
tect, for  converting  the  extensive  grounds 
around  his  palace  into  those  streets,  lanes, 
and  courts,  which  still  perpetuate  his  name 
and  titles;  though  those  who  live  in  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Duke  Street,  Villiers  Street, 
or  in  Of-alley*  (for  even  that  connecting 
particle  is  locally  commemorated),  probably 
think  seldom  of  the  memory  of  the  witty, 
eccentric,  and  licentiousCeorge  Villiers,  Duke 
of  Bukingham,  whose  titles  are  preserved 

*  [Now  York  Place.] 


in  the  names  of  their  residence  and  its  neigh- 
borhood. 

This  building  plan  the  Duke  had  entered 
upon  with  all  the  eagerness  which  he  usually 
attached  to  novelty.  His  gardens  were  de- 
stroyed— his  pavilions  levelled — his  splendid 
stables  demolished — the  whole  pomp  of  his 
suburban  demesne  laid  waste,  cumbered  with 
ruins,  and  intersected  with  the  foundations 
of  new  buildings  and  cellars,  and  the  proc- 
ess of  levelling  different  lines  for  the  in- 
tended streets.  But  the  undertaking,  al- 
though it  proved  afterwards  both  lucrative 
and  successful,  met  with  a  check  at  the 
outset,  partly  from  want  of  the  necessary 
funds,  partly  from  the  impatient  and  mer- 
curial temper  of  the  Duke,  which  soon  car- 
ried him  off  in  pursuit  of  some  more  new 
object.  So  that,  though  much  was  demol- 
ished, very  little,  in  comparison,  was  reared 
up  in  the  stead,  and  nothing  was  completed. 
The  principal  part  of  the  ducal  mansion 
still  remained  uninjured;  but  the  demesne 
in  which  it  stood  bore  a  strange  analog}'  to 
the  irregular  mind  of  its  noble  owner.  Here 
stood  a  beautiful  group  of  exotic  trees  a^:d 
shrubs,  the  remnant  of  the  garden,  amid 
yawning  common  sewers,  and  heaps  of  rub- 
bish. In  one  place  an  old  tower  threatened 
to  fall  upon  the  spectator;  and  in  another  he 
ran  the  risk  of  being  swallowed  up  by  a 
modern  vault.  Grandeur  of  conception 
could  be  discovered  in  the  undertaking,  but 
was  almost  ever}-where  marred  by  poverty  or 
negligence  of  execution.  In  short,  the  whole 
place  was  the  true  emblem  of  an  understand- 
ing and  talents  run  to  waste,  and  become 
more  dangerous  than  advantageous  to  society, 
by  the  want  of  stead  principle,  and  the  im- 
providence of  the  possessor. 

There  were  men  who  took  a  different  view 
of  the  Duke's  purpose  in  permitting  his 
mansion  to  be  thus  surrounded,  and  his 
demesne  occupied  by  modern  buildings  which 
were  incomplete,  and  ancient  which  were 
but  half  demolished.  They  alleged,  that, 
engaged  as  he  was  in  so  many  mysteries  of 
love  and  of  politics,  and  having  the  char- 
acter of  the  most  daring  and  dangerous  in- 
triguer of  his  time,  his  Grace  found  it  con- 
venient to  surround  himself  with  this  ruin- 
ous arena,  into  which  officers  of  justice  could 
not  penetrate  without  some  difficulty  and 
hazard;  and  Avhich  might  afford,  upon  oc- 
casion, a  safe  and  secret  shelter  for  sack 
tools  as  were  fit  for  desperate  enterprises, 
and  a  private  and  unobserved  mode  of  access 
to  those  whom  he  might  have  any  special 
reason  for  receiving  in  secret^ 

Leaving  Peveril  in  the  Tower,  we  must 
once  more  convey  our  readers  to  the  Levee 
of  the  Duke,  who.  on  the  morning  of  Ju- 
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Han's  transference  to  that  fortress,  thus  ad- 
dressed his  minister-in-chief,  and  principal 
attendant:-—"]  have  been  so  pleased  with 
■your  conduct  in  this  matter,  Jerhingham, 
that  it'  Old  Nick  were  to  arise  in  our  pres- 
ence, and  offer  me  his  best  imp  as  a  familiar 
in  thy  room,  I  would  hold  it  but  a  poor 
compliment." 

"A  legion  of  imps."  said  Jerningham, 
bowing,  u  could  not  have  been  more  busy 
than  1  in  your  Grace's  service;  but  if  your 
Grace  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  your  whole 
plan  was  well-nigh  marred  by  your  not  re- 
turning home  till  last  night,  or  rather  this 
morning." 

"And  why,  I  pray  you,  sage  Master  Jern- ! 
ingham,"  said  his  Grace,  "should  1  have  re- 
turned home  an  instant  sooner  than  my 
pleasure  and  convenience  served  ?  " 

"Nay,  my  Lord  Duke,"  replied  the  attend- 
ant, "I  know  not;  only,  when  you  sent  us 
word  by  Empsoh,  in  Chiffinch's  apartment, 
to  command  us  to  make  sure  of  the  girl  at 
any  rate,  and  at  all  risks,  you  said  you  would 
be  here  so  soon  as  you  could  get  freed  of  the 
King." 

"Freed  of  the  King,  you  rascal!  What 
sort  of  a  phrase  is  that?"  demanded  the 
Duke. 

"It  was  Empson  who  used  it,  my  lord, 
as  coming  from  jour  Grace." 

"There  is  much  very  fit  for  my  Grace  to 
say,  that  mishecomes  such  mouths  as  Emp- 
son's  or  yours  to  repeat/'  answered  the 
Duke,  haughtily,  but  instantly  resumed  his 
tone  of  familiarity,  for  his  humor  was  as 
capricious  as  his  pursuits.  "But  I  know 
what  thou  wouldst  have;  first,  your  wisdom 
would  know  what  became  of  me  since  thou 
hadst  my  commands  at  Chiffinch's;  and  next, 
your  valor  would  fain  sound  another  flourish 
of  trumpets  on  thine  own  most  artificial  re- 
treat, leaving  thy  comrade  in  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines." 

"  May  it  please  your  Grace,"  said  Jerning- 
ham. "I  did  but  retreat  for  the  preservation 
of  the  baggage." 

"What ! do  3*011  play  at  crambo  with  me  ?  " 
said  the  Duke.  "  I  would  have  you  to  know 
that  the  common  parish  fool  should  be  whip- 
ped, were  he  to  attempt  to  pass  pun  or 
qnodlibet  as  a  genuine  jest,  even  amongst 
ticket-porters  and  hackney  chairmen." 

"And  yet  I  have  heard  your  Grace  indulge 
in  the  _/eM  de  mots,"  answered  the  attendant. 

"Sirrah  Jerningham,"  answered  the  pa- 
tron, "discard  thy  memory  or  keep  it  under 
correction,  else  it  will  hamper  thy  rise 
in  the  world.  Thou  mayst  perchance  have 
seen  me  also  have  a  fancy  to  play  at  trap- 
ball,  or  to  kiss  a  serving  wench,  or  to  guzzle 
ale  and  eat  toasted  cheese  in  a  porterly 


ivhimsy;  but  is  it  fitting  thou  shouldst  re- 
member such  follies  ?  No  more  on't. — Hark 
you;  how  came  the  long  lubberly  fool,  Jenk- 
kins.  being  a  master  of  the  noble  science  of 
defence,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  run  through 
the  body  so  simply  by  a  rustic  swain  like 
I  bis  same  I  Vveril  ?  " 

"Please  your  Grace,  this  same  Corydon  is 
no  such  novice.    I  saw  the  onset;  and,  ex- 
cept in  one  hand,  I  never  saw  a  sword  man 
aged  with  such  life,  grace,  and  facility." 

"Ay,  indeed?"  said  the  Duke,  taking  his 
own  sheathed  rapier  in  his  hand,  "I  could 
not  have  thought  that.  I  am  somewhat 
rusted,  and  have  need  of  breathing.  Peveril 
is  a  name  of  note.  As  well  go  to  the  Barns- 
elms,  or  behind  Montagu  House,  with  him 
as  with  another.  His  father  a  rumored 
plotter,  too.  The  public  would  have  noted 
it  in  me  as  becoming  a  zealous  Protestant. 
Needful  I  do  something  to  maintain  my 
good  name  in  the  city,  to  atone  for  non- 
attendance  on  prayer  and  preaching.  But 
your  Laertes  is  fast  in  the  Fleet;  and  I  sup- 
pose his  blundering  blockhead  of  an  an- 
tagonist is  dead  or  dying." 

"Recovering,  my  lord,  on  the  contrary," 
replied  Jerningham;  "the  blade  fortunately 
avoided  his  vitals." 

"D — n  his  vitals !"  answered  the  Duke. 
"Tell  him  to  postpone  his  recovery,  or  I 
Will  put  him  to  death  in  earnest." 

"1  will  caution  his  surgeon,"  said  Jerning- 
ham, "which  will  answer  equally  well." 

"Do  so;  and  tell  him  he  had  better  be  on 
his  own  deathbed  as  cure  his  patient  till  1 
send  him  notice. — That  young  fellow  must 
be  let  loose  again  at  no  rate." 

"There  is  little  danger,"  said  the  attend- 
ant. I  hear  some  of  the  witnesses  have  got 
their  net  flung  over  him  on  account  of  some 
matters  down  in  the  north;  and  that  he  is  to 
be  translated  to  the  Tower  for  that,  and 
for  some  letters  of  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
as  rumor  goes." 

"  To  the  Tower  let  him  go,  and  get  out  as 
he  can,"  replied  the  Duke;  "and  when  you 
hear  he  is  fast  there,  let  the  fencing  fellow 
recover  as  fast  as  the  surgeon  and  he  can 
mutually  settle  it." 

The  Duke,  having  said  this,  took  two  or 
three  turns  in  the  apartment,  and  appeared 
to  be  in  deep  thought.  His  attendant  waited 
the  issue  of  his  meditations  with  patience, 
being  well  aware  that  such  moods,  during 
which  his  mind  was  strongly  directed  in  one 
point,  were  never  of  so  long  duration  with 
his  patron  as  to  prove  a  severe  burden  to 
his  own  patience. 

Accordingly,  after  the  silence  of  seven  or 
eight  minutes,  the  Duke  broke  through  it, 
taking  from  the  toilette  a  large  silk  purse. 
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which  seemed  full  of  gold.  "  Jerningham," 
he  said,  "thou  art  a  faithful  fellow,  and  it 
would  be  sin  not  to  cherish  thee.  I  beat 
the  King  at  Mall  on  his  bold  defiance.  The 
honor  is  enough  for  me;  and  thou,  my  boy, 
shalt  have  the  winnings." 

Jerningham  pocketed  the  purse  with  due 
acknowledgments. 

"Jerningham,"  his  Grace  continued,  "I 
know  you  blame  me  for  changing  my  plans 
too  often;  and  on  my  soul  I  have  heard  you 
so  learned  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  be- 
come of  your  opinion,  and  have  been  vexed 
at  myself  for  two  or  three  hours  together, 
for  not  sticking  as  constantly  to  one  object, 
as  doubtless  I  shall,  when  age  (touching  his 
forehead)  shall  make  this  same  weathercock 
too  rusty  to  turn  with  the  changing  breeze. 
But  as  yet,  while  I  have  spirit  and  action, 
let  it  whirl  like  the  vane  at  the  mast-head, 
which  teaches  the  pilot  how  to  steer  his 
course;  and  when  I  shift  mine,  think  I  am 
bound  to  follow  fortune,  and  not  to  control 
her." 

"I  can  understand  nothing  from  all  this, 
please  your  Grace,"  replied  Jerningham, 
'save  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  change 
some  purposed  measures,  and  think  that  you 
have  profited  by  doing  so."  , 

"  You  shall  judge  yourself,"  replied  the' 
Duke.  "I  have  seen  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth.— You  start.  It  is  true,  by  Heaven! 
I  have  seen  her,  and  from  sworn  enemies  we 
have  become  sworn  friends.  The  treaty  be- 
tween such  high  and  mighty  powers  had 
some  weighty  articles;  besides,  I  had  a 
French  negotiator  to  deal  with;  so  that  you 
will  allow  a  few  hours'  absence  was  but  a 
necessary  interval  to  make  up  our  matters  of 
diplomacy." 

'  Your  Grace  astonishes  me,"  said  Jern- 
ingham. "Christian's  plan  of  supplanting 
the  great  lady  is  then  entirely  abandoned  ? 
I  thought  you  had  but  desired  to  have  the 
fair  successor  here,  in  order  to  carry  it  on 
under  your  own  management." 

"I  forget  what  I  meant  at  the  time,"  said 
the  Duke;  "unless  that  I  was  resolved  she 
should  not  jilt  me  as  she  did  the  good- 
natured  man  of  royalty;  and  so  I  am  still 
determined,  since  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  fair  Dowsabelle.  But  I  had  a  contrite 
note  from  the  Duchess  while  we  were  at  the 
.Mall.  I  went  to  see  her,  and  found  her  a 
perfect  Niobe. — On  my  soul,  in  spite  of 
red  eyes  and  swelled  features,  and  dishev- 
elled hair,  there  are,  after  all,  Jerningham. 
some  women,  who  do,  as  the  poets  say,  look 
lovely  in  affliction.  Out  came  the  cause; 
and  with  such  humility,  such  penitence, 
such  throwing  herself  on  my  mercy  (she  the 
proudest  devil,  too,  in  the  whole  Court), 


that  I  must  have  had  heart  of  steel  to  resist 
it  all.  In  short,  Chiffinch  in  a  drunken  fit 
had  played  the  babbler,  and  let  young  Sa- 
ville  into  our  intrigue.  Saville  plays  the 
rogue,  and  informs  the  Duchess  by  a  mes- 
senger, who  luckily  came  a  little  late  into 
the  market.  She  iearned,  too,  being  a  very 
devil  for  intelligence,  that  there  had  been 
some  jarring  between  the  master  and  me 
about  this  new  Phillis;  and  that  I  was  most 
likely  to  catch  the  bird, — as  any  one  may 
see  who  looks  on  us  both.  It  must  have 
been  Empson  who  fluted  all  this  into  her 
Grace's  ear;  and  thinking  she  saw  how  her 
ladyship  and  I  could  hunt  in  couples,  she 
entreats  me  to  break  Christian's  scheme, 
and  keep  the  wench  out  of  the  King's  sight, 
especially  if  she  were  such  a  rare  piece  of 
perfection  as  fame  has  reported  her." 

"And  your  Grace  has  promised  her  your 
hand  to  uphold  the  influence  which  you 
have  so  often  threatened  to  ruin  ? "  said 
Jerningham. 

"Ay,  Jerningham;  my  turn  was  as  much 
served  when  she  seemed  to  own  herself  in 
.my  power,  and  cry  me  mercy. — And  ob- 
jserve,  it  is  all  one  to  me  by  which  ladder  I 
'climb  into  the  King's  cabinet.  That  of 
Portsmouth  is  ready  fixed^b"eTEer  ascend  by 
it  than  fling  it  down  to  put  up  another — I 
hate  all  unnecessary  trouble." 

"  And  Christian  ?  "  said  Jerningham. 
"  May  go  to  the  devil  for  a  self-conceited 
ass.  One  pleasure  of  this  twist  of  intrigue 
is,  to  revenge  me  of  that  villain,  who 
thought  himself  so  essential,  that,  by 
Heaven!  he  forced  himself  on  my  privacy, 
and  lectured  me  like  a  schoolboy.  Hang 
the  cold-blooded  hypocritical  vermin!  If 
he  mutters,  I  will  have  his  nose  slit  as  wide 
as  Coventry's.* — Hark  ye,  is  the  Colonel 
come  ?  " 

"I  expect  him  every  moment,  your 
Grace." 

"Send  him  up  when  he  arrives."  said  the 

Duke.  "Why  do  you  stand  looking  at 

me  ?    What  would  you  have  ?  " 

"Your  Grace's  direction  respecting  the 
young  ladv,"  said  Jerningham. 

"Odd  zooks,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  had  to- 
tally forgotten  her. — Is  she  very  tearful  ? — 
Exceedingly  afflicted  ?  " 

"She  does  not  take  on  so  violently  as  I 
have  seen  some  do,"  said  Jerningham;  "but 
for  a  strong,  firm,  concentrated  indigna- 
tion, I  have  seen  none  to  match  her." 

"Well,  we  will  permit  her  to  cool.  I  will 
not  face  the  affliction  of  a  second  fair  one 

*  The  ill  u^age  of  Sir  .Tohn  Covnntry  by  some  of  the  Life 
Guardsmen,  in  revenue  of  something  said  in  Parliament  con- 
cerning the  King's  theatrical  amours,  rave  rise  to  what  was 
culled  Coventry's  Act,  against  cutting  and  maiming  the 
person. 
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immediately.  I  am  tired  of  snivelling,  and 
swelled  eves,  and  blubbered  cheeks,  for 
some  time;  and,  moreover,  must  husband 
my  powers  of  consolation.     Begone,  and 

send  the  Colonel." 

"Will  your  Grace  permit  me  one  other 
question?"  demanded  his  confidant* 

"Ask  what  thou  wilt,  Jerningham,  and 
then  begone." 

"  Your  0 race  has  determined  to  give  up 
Christian,"  said  the  attendant.  "May  1  ask 
what  becomes  of  the  kingdom  of  Man  ?  " 

"Forgotten,  as  1  have  a  Christian  soul!" 
said  the  Duke;  "as  much  forgotten  as  if  I 
had  never  nourished  that  scheme  of  royal 
ambition. — D — n  it.  we  must  knit  up  the 
ravelled  skein  of  that  intrigue. — Yet  it  is 
but  a  miserable  rock,  not  worth  the  trouble 
I  have  been  bestowing  on  it;  and  for  a  king- 
dom— it  has  a  sound  indeed;  but,  in  reality, 
1  might  as  well  stiek  a  cock-chicken's 
feather  into  my  hat.  and  call  it  a  plume. 
Besides,  now  I  think  upon  it,  it  would 
scarce  be  honorable  to  sweep  that  petty 
royalty  out  of  Derby's  possession.  I  won  a 
thousand  pieces  of  the  young  Earl  when  he 
was  last  here,  and  suffered  him  to  hang 
about  me  at  Court.  I  question  if  the  whole 
revenue  of  his  kingdom  is  worth  twice  as 
much.  Easily  I  could  win  it  of  him,  were 
he  here,  with  less  trouble  than  it  would  cost 
me  to  carry  on  these  troublesome  intrigues 
of  Christian's." 

"If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  please 
your  Grace,"  answered  Jerningham.  "al- 
though your  Grace  is  perhaps  somewhat  lia- 
ble to  change  your  mind,  no  man  in  Eng- 
land can  afford  better  reasons  for  doing  so." 

"I  think  so  myself,  Jerningham,"  said 
the  Duke;  "and  it  may  be  it  is  one  reason 
for  my  changing.  One  likes  to  vindicate 
his  own  conduct,  and  to  find  out  fine  rea- 
sons for  doing  what  one  has  a  mind  to. — 
And  now,  once  again,  begone.  Or,  hark 
ye — hark  ye — I  shall  need  some  loose  gold. 
You  may  leave  the  purse  I  gave  you;  and  I 
will  give  you  an  order  for  as  much,  and  two 
years'  interest,  on  old  Jacob  Doublefee." 

"As  your  Grace  pleases,"  said  Jerning- 
ham, his  whole  stock  of  complaisance  scarce- 
ly able  to  conceal  his  mortification  at  ex- 
changing for  a  distant  order,  of  a  kind  which 
of  late  had  not  been  very  regularly  honored, 
the  sunny  contents  of  the  purse  which  had 
actually  been  in  his  pocket.  Secretly  but 
solemnly  did  he  make  a  vow,  that  two  years' 
interest  alone  should  not  be  the  compensa- 
tion for  this  involuntary  exchange  in  the 
form  of  his  renumeration. 

As  the  discontented  dependant  left  the 
apartment,  he  met,  at  the  head  of  the  grand 
staircase,  Christian  himself,  who,  exercising 


the  freedom  of  an  ancient  friend  of  the 
house,  was  making  his  way,  unannounced, 
to  the  Duke's  dressing  apartment.  Jerning- 
ham, conjecturing  that  his  visit  at  (his  crisis 
would  be  anything  but  well-timed,  or  well 
taken,  endeavored  to  avert  his  purpose,  by 
asserting  that  t  he  Duke  was  indisposed,  and 
in  his  bedchamber;  and  this  he  said  so  loud 
that  his  master  might  hear  him,  and,  if  he 
pleased,  realise  the  apology  which  he  oll'ercd 
in  his  name,  by  retreating  into  the  bed-rocm 
as  his  last  sanctuary,  and  drawing  the  bolt 
against  intrusion. 

But,  far  from  adopting  a  stratagem  to 
which  he  had  had  recourse  on  former  occa- 
sions, in  order  to  avoid  those  who  came  up- 
on him,  though  at  an  appointed  hour,  and 
upon  business  of  importance,  Buckingham 
called,  in  a  loud  voice,  from  his  dressing 
apartment,  commanding  his  chamberlain  in- 
stantly to  introduce  his  good  friend  Master 
Christian,  and  censuring  him  for  hesitating 
for  an  instant  to  do  so. 

"Now,"  thought  Jerningham  within  him-  ' 
self,  "if  Christian  knew  the  Duke  as  well  as 
I  do,  he  would  sooner  stand  the  leap  of  a 
lion,  like  the  London  'prentice  bold,  than 
venture  on  my  master  at  this  moment,  who 
is  even  now  in  a  humor  nearly  as  dangerous 
as  the  animal." 

He  then  ushered  Christian  into  his  mas- 
ter's presence,  taking  care  to  post  himself 
within  ear-shot  of  the  door. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

"  Speak  not  of  nieeness,  when  there's  chance  of  wreck," 
The  Captain  said,  as  ladies  writhed  their  neck 
To  see  the  dying  dolphin  flap  the  deck: 
'■  If  we  go  down,  on  us  these  gentry  sup; 
We  dine  upon  them,  if  we  haul  them  up. 
Wise  men  applaud  ns  when  we  eat  the  eaters. 
As  the  devil  laughs  when  keen  folks  cheat  the  cheaters."' 

The  Sea  Voyage. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Duke's  manner 
towards  Christian  which  could  have  con- 
veyed to  that  latter  personage,  experienced 
as  he  was  in  the  worst  possible  ways  of  the 
world,  that  Buckingham  would,  at  that  par- 
ticular moment,  rather  have  seen  the  devil 
than  himself;  unless  it  was  that  Bucking- 
ham's reception  of  him  ,  being  rather  extraor- 
dinarily courteous  towards  so  old  an  ac- 
quaintance, might  have  excited  some  degree 
of  suspicion. 

Having  escaped  with  some  difficulty  from 
the  vague  region  of  general  compliments, 
which  bears  the  same  relation  to  that  of  busi- 
ness that  Milton  informs  us  the  Limbo 
Patrurn  has  to  the  sensible  and  material 
'  earth.  Christian  asked  his  Grace  of  Buck- 
|  ingham,  with  the  same  blunt  plainness  with 
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which  lie  usually  veiled  a  very  deep  and  ar- 
tificial character,  whether  he  had  lately  seen 
Chiftinch  or  his  helpmate  ? 

"Neither  of  them  lately," answered  Buck- 
ingham. "Have  not  you  waited  on  them 
yourself  ? — I  thought  you  would  have  been 
more  anxious  about  the  great  scheme." 

"1  have  called  once  and  again,"  said  Chris- 
tian, "but  I  can  gain  no  access  to  the  sight 
of  that  important  couple.  I  begin  to  be 
afraid  they  are  paltering  with  me." 

"Which,  by  the  welkin  and  its  stars,  you 
would  not  be  slow  in  avenging,  Master 
Christian.  I  know  your  puritanical  princi- 
ples on  that  point  well,"  said  the  Duke. 
"Revenge  may  be  well  said  to  be  sweet, 
when  so  many  grave  and  wise  men  are  ready 
to  exchange  for  it  all  the  sugar-plums  which 
pleasures  offer  to  the  poor  sinful  people  of 
the  world,  besides  the  reversion  of  those 
which  they  talk  of  expecting  in  the  way  of 
post,  obit.'1'' 

"  You  may  jest,  my  lord,"  said  Christian, 
"but  still"  ■ 

"  But  still  you  will  be  revenged  on  Chif- 
fmch,  and  his  little  commodious  compan- 
ion. And  yet  the  task  may  be  difficult — 
Chi  flinch  has  so  many  ways  of  obliging  his 
master — his  little  woman  is  such  a  convenient 
pretty  sort  of  a  screen,  and  has  such  winning 
little  ways  of  her  own,  that,  in  faith,  in  your 
case,  I  would  not  meddle  with  them.  What 
is  this  refusing  their  door,  man  ?  AVe  all  do 
it  to  our  best  friends  now  and  then,  as  well 
as  to  duns  and  dull  company." 

"If  your  Grace  is  in  a  humor  for  rambling 
thus  wildly  in  your  talk,"  said  Christian, 
"you  know  my  old  faculty  of  patience — I 
can  wait  till  it  be  your  pleasure  to  talk  more 
seriously. " 

"  Seriously !  "  said  his  Grace — "  Wlieref  ore 
not  ? — I  only  wait  to  know  what  your  serious 
business  may  be." 

"In  a  word,  my  lord,  from  Chiffinch's  re- 
fusal to  see  me,  and  some  vain  calls  which  I 
have  made  at  your  Grace's  mansion,  I  am 
afraid  either  that  our  plan  has  miscarried, 
or  that  there  is  some  intention  to  exclude 
rue  from  the  farther  conduct  of  the  matter." 
Christian  pronounced  these  words  with  con- 
siderable emphasis. 

"That  were  folly  as  well  as  treachery," 
returned  the  Duke,  "to  exclude  from  the 
spoil  the  very  engineer  who  conducted  the 
attack.  But  hark  ye.  Christian — 1  am  sorry 
to  tell  bad  news  without  preparation;  but  as 
you  insist  on  knowing  the  worst,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  suspect  your  best  friends,  out  it 
must  come — Your  niece  left  Chiffinch's 
house  the  morning  before  yesterday." 

Christian  staggered,  as  if  lie  had  received 
a  severe  blow;  and  the  blood  ran  to  his  face 


in  such  a  current  of  passion,  that  the  Duke 
concluded  he  was  struck  with  an  apoplexy. 
But,  exerting  the  extraordinary  command 
which  he  could  maintain  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,  he  said,  with  a  voice, 
the  composure  of  which  had  an  unnatural 
contrast  with  the  alteration  of  his  counte- 
nance, "Am  I  to.  conclude,  that  in  leaving 
the  protection  of  the  roof  in  which  I  placed 
her,  the  girl  has  found  shelter  under  that  of 
your  Grace  ?  " 

"Sir,"  replied  Buckingham,  gravely,  "the 
supposition  does  my  gallantry  more  credit 
than  it  deserves." 

"Oh,  my  Lord  Duke,"  answered  Christian, 
"I  am  not  one  whom  you  can  impose  on  by 
this  species  of  courtly  jargon.  1  know  of  what 
your  Grace  is  capable;  and  that  to  gratify 
the  caprice  of  a  moment  you  would  not  hes- 
itate to  disappoint  even  the  schemes  at  which 
you  yourself  have  labored  most  busily. — Sup- 
pose this  jest  played  off.  Take  your  laugh 
at  those  simple  precautions  by  which  I  in- 
tended to  protect  your  Grace's  interest,  as 
well  as  that  of  others.  Let  us  know  the  ex- 
tent of  your  frolic,  and  consider  how  far  its 
consequences  can  be  repaired." 

"On  my  word,  Christian,"  said  the  Duke, 
laughing,  "you  are  the  most  obliging  of 
uncles  and  of  guardians.  Let  your  neice  pass 
through  as  many  adventures  as  Boccaccio's 
bride  of  the  King  of  Garba,  you  care  not. 
Pure  or  soiled,  she  will  still  make  the  foot- 
stool of  your  fortune." 

An  Indian  proverb  saj's,  that  the  dart  of 
contempt  will  even  pierce  through  the  shell 
of  the  tortoise;  but  this  is  more  peculiarly  the 
case  when  conscience  tells  the  subject  of  the 
sarcasm  that  it  is  justly  merited.  Christian, 
stung  with  Buckingham's  reproach,  at  once 
assumed  a  haughty  and  threatening  mien, 
totally  inconsistent  with  that  in  which  suffer- 
ance seemed  to  be  as  much  his  badge  as  that 
of  Shylock.  "  You  are  a  foul-mouthed  and 
most  unworthy  lord,"  he  said;  "and  as  such 
I  will  proclaim  you,  unless  you  make  repara- 
tion for  the  injury  you  have  done  me." 

"And  what,"  said  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, "shall  1  proclaim  you,  that  can  give 
you  the  least  title  to  notice  from  such  as  I 
am  ?  What  name  shall  I  bestow  on  the  little 
transaction  which  has  given  rise  to  such  un- 
expected misunderstanding?  " 

Christian  was  silent,  either  from  rage  or 
from  mental  conviction. 

"Come,  come,  Christian."  said  the  Duke, 
smiling,  "we  know  too  much  of  each  other 
to  make  a  quarrel  safe.  Hate  each  other  we 
may — circumvent  each  other — it  is  the  way 
of  Courts — but  proclaim! — a  fieo  for  the 
phrase." 

"I  used  it  not,"  said  Christian,  "till  your 
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Grace  drove  me  to  extremity.  You  know, 
my  lordj  I  have  fought  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  and  you  should  not  rashly  think  that 
1  will  endure  any  indignity  which  blood  can 
wipe  awav." 

* On  the  contrary,"  said  the  Duke,  with 
the  same  civil  and  sneering  manner,  "I  can 
confidently  assert,  that  the  life  of  half-a-score 
6f  your  friends  would  seem  very  light  to  you, 
Christian,  if  their  existence  interfered,  I  do 
not  say  with  your  character,  as  being  a  thing 
of  much  less  consequence,  but  with  any  ad- 
vantage which  their  existence  might  inter- 
cept.—  Fie  upon  it.  man,  we  have  known 
each  other  long.  1  never  thought  you  a  cow- 
ard; and  am  only  glad  to  see  I  could  strike 
a  few  sparkles  of  heat  out  of  your  cold  and 
constant  disposition.  I  will  now,  if  you 
please,  tell  you  at  once  the  fate  of  the  young 
lady,  in  which  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I 
am  truly  interested." 

"  1  hear  you,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  Chris- 
tian. "The  curl  of  your  upper  lip,  and 
your  eyebrow,  does  not  escape  me.  Your 
Grace  knows  the  French  proverb,  'He  laughs 
best  who  laughs  last.'    But  I  hear  you." 

"Thank  Heaven  you  do,"  said  Bucking- 
ham; "for  your  case  requires  haste,  I  prom- 
ise you,  and  involves  no  laughing  matter. 
Well  then,  hear  a  simple  truth,  on  which 
(if  it  became  me  to  off er  any  pledge  for  what 
I  assert  to  be  such)  I  could  pledge  life,  for- 
tune, and  honor.  It  was  the  morning  be- 
fore last,  when  meeting  with  the  King  at 
Chiffinch's  unexpectedly — in  fact,  I  had 
looked  in  to  fool  an  hour  away,  and  to  learn 
how  your  scheme  advanced — I  saw  a  singular 
scene.  Y'our  niece  terrified  little  Chiffinch 
— (the  hen  Chiffinch,  I  mean) — bid  the 
King  defiance  to  his  teeth,  and  walked  out 
of  the  presence  triumphantly,  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  young  fellew  of  little  mark 
or  likelihood,  excepting  a  tolerable  personal 
presence,  and  the  advantage  of  a  most  un- 
conquerable impudence.  Egad,  I  can  hard- 
ly help  laughing  to  think  how  the  King  and 
I  were  both  baffled;  for  I  will  not  deny, 
that  I  had  tried  to  trifle  for  a  moment  with 
the  fair  Indamora.  But,  egad,  the  young 
fellow  swooped  her  off  from  under  our  noses, 
like  my  own  Drawcansir  clearing  off  the 
banquet  from  the  two  Kings  of  Brentford. 
There  was  a  dignity  in  the  gallant's  swag- 
gering retreat  which  I  must  try  to  teach 
Mohun;*it  will  suit  his  part  admirably." 

"This  is  incomprehensible,  my  Lord 
Duke,"  said  Christian,  who  by  this  time  had 
recovered  all  his  usual  coolness;  "you  can- 
not expect  me  to  believe  this.  Who  dared 
be  so  bold  as  to  carry  off  my  niece  in  such  a 
manner,  and  from   so  august  a  presence? 

*Then  a  noted  actor. 


And  with  whom,  a  stranger  as  he  must  have 
been,  would  she,  wise  and  cautious  as  I  know 
her,  have  consented  to  depart  in  such  a 
manner? — My  lord,  J  cannot  believe  this." 

"One  of  your  priests,  my  most  devo  l 
Christian."  replied  the  Duke,  "would  onlj 
answer,  Die,  infidel,  in  thine  unbelief;  bi  I 
1  am  only  a  poor  worldling  sinner,  and  1  wilt 
add  what  mite  of  information  1  can.  The 
young  fellow's  name,  as  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand, is  Julian,  son  of  Sir  Geoffrey, 
whom  men  call  Peveril  of  the  Peak." 

"Peveril  of  the  Devil,  who  hath  his  cavern 
there!"  said  Christian,  warmly;  "for  I  know 
that  gallant,  and  believe  him  capable  of 
anything  bold  and  desperate.  But  how 
could  he  intrude  himself  into  the  royal  pres- 
ence ?  Either  hell  aids  him,  or  Heaven 
looks  nearer  into  mortal  dealings  than  1 
have  yet  believed.  If  so,  may  Cod  forgive  us, 
who  deemed  he  thought  not  on  us  at  all!" 

"Amen,  most  Christian  Christian,"  re- 
plied the  Duke.  "I  am  glad  to  see  thou 
hast  yet  some  touch  of  grace  that  leads  thee 
to  augur  so.  But  Empson,  the  hen  Chiffinch, 
and  half-a-dozen  more,  saw  the  swain's  en- 
trance and  departure.  Please  examine  these 
witnesses  with  your  own  wisdom,  if  you 
think  your  time  may  not  be  better  employed 
in  tracing  the  fugitives.  I  believe  he 
gained  entrance  as  one  of  some  dancing  or 
masking  party.  Rowley,  you  know,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all  who  will  come  forth  to  make 
him  sport.  So  in  stole  this  termagant  tear- 
ing gallant,  like  Samson  among  the  Philis- 
tines, to  pull  down  our  fine  scheme  about 
our  ears." 

"I  believe  you,  my  lord,"  said  Christian: 
"I  cannot  but  believe  you;  and  I  forgive 
you,  since  it  is  your  nature,  for  making 
sport  of  what  is  ruin  and  destruction.  But 
which  way  did  they  take  ?  " 

"  To  Derbyshire,  I  should  presume,  to  seek 
her  father,"  said  the  Duke.  "She  spoke  of 
going  into  the  paternal  protection,  instead 
of  yours,  Master  Christian.  Something  had 
chanced  at  Chiffinch's,  to  give  her  cause  to 
suspect  that  you  had  not  altogether  provid- 
ed for  his  daughter  in  the  manner  which  her 
father  was  likely  to  approve  of." 

"Now,  Heaven  be  praised,"  said  Christian, 
"she  knows  not  her  father  is  come  to  Lon- 
don! and  they  must  be  gone  down  either  to 
Martindale  Castle,  or  to  Moultrassie  Hall ;  in 
either  case  they  are  in  my  power — I  must 
follow  them  close.  I  will  return  instantly  to 
Derbyshire — I  am  undone  if  she  meet  her 
father  until  these  errors  are  amended. 
Adieu,  my  lord.  I  forgive  the  part  which  I 
fear  your  Grace  must  have  had  in  baulking 
our  enterprise — it  is  no  time  for  mutual  re- 
proaches." 
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"You  speak  truth,  Master  Christian," 
said  the  Duke,  "and  I  wish  you  all  success. 
Can  I  help  you  with  men,  or  horses,  or 
money  ?  " 

"I  thank  your  Grace,"  said  Christian,  and 
hastily  left  the  apartment. 

The  Duke  watched  his  descending  foot- 
steps on  the  staircase,  until  they  could  be 
heard  no  longer,  and  then  exclaimed  to 
Jerningham,  who  entered,  "  Victoria/  vic- 
toria! magna  est  Veritas  et  prcevalebit! — Had 
I  told  the  villain  a  word  of  a  lie,  he  is  so 
familiar  with  all  the  regions  of  falsehood — 
his  whole  life  has  been  such  an  absolute  im- 
posture, that  I  had  stood  detected  in  an  in- 
stant; but  I  told  him  truth,  and  that  was 
the  only  means  of  deceiving  him.  Victoria! 
my  dear  Jerningham,  I  am  prouder  of  cheat- 
ing Christian,  than  I  should  have  been  of 
circumventing  a  minister  of  state." 

"Your  Grace  holds  his  wisdom  very  high," 
said  the  attendant. 

"His  cunning,  at  least,  I  do,  which,  in 
Court  affairs,  often  takes  the  weather-gage 
of  wisdom, — as  in  Yarmouth  Roads  a  her- 
ring-buss will  baffle  a  frigate.  He  shall  not. 
return  to  London  if  I  can  help  it,  until  all 
these  intrigues  are  over." 

As  his  Grace  spoke,  the  Colonel,  after 
whom  he  had  repeatedly  made  inquiry,  was 
announced  by  a  gentleman  of  his  household. 

"He  met  not  Christian,  did  he  ?  "  said  the 
Duke  hastily. 

"No,  my  lord,"  returned  the  domestic,  "the 
Colonel  came  by  the  old  garden  staircase." 

"I  judged  as  much,"  replied  the  Duke; 
"'tis  an  owl  that  will  not  take  wing  in  day- 
light, when  there  is  a  thicket  left  to  skulk 
under.  Here  he  comes  from  threading  lane, 
vault,  and  ruinous  alley,  very  near  as  omi- 
nous a  creature  as  the  fowl  of  ill  augury 
which  he  resembles." 

The  Colonel,  to  whom  no  other  appella- 
tion seemed  to  be  given,  than  that  which  be- 
longed to  his  military  station,  now  entered 
the  apartment.  He  was  tall,  strongly  built, 
and  past  the  middle  period  of  life,  and  his 
countenance,  but  for  the  heavy  cloud  which 
dwelt  upon  it,  might  have  been  pronounced 
a  handsome  one.  While  the  Duke  spoke  to 
him,  either  from  humility  or  some  other 
cause,  his  large  serious  eye  was  cast  down 
upon  the  ground;  but  he  raised  it  when  he 
answered,  with  a  keen  look  of  earnest  obser- 
vation. His  dress  was  very  plain,  and  more 
allied  to  that  of  the  Puritans  than  of  the 
Cavaliers  of  the  time:  a  shadowy  black  hat, 
like  the  Spanish  sombrero;  a  large  black 
mantle  or  cloak,  and  a  long  rapier,  gave  him 
something  the  air  of  a  Castilione,  to  which 
his  gravity  and  stiffness  of  demeanor  added 
considerable  strength. 
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"  Well,  Colonel,"  said  the  Duke,  "we  have 
been  long  strangers — how  have  matters  gone 
with  you  ?  " 

"As  with  other  men  of  action  in  quiet 
times,"  answered  the  Colonel,  ."or  as  a  good 
war-caper*  that  lies  high  and  dry  in  a  mud- 
dy creek,  till  seams  and  planks  are  rent  and 
riven." 

"Well,  Colonel,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  have 
used  your  valor  before  now,  and  I  may 
again;  so  that  I  shall  speedily  see  that  the 
vessel  is  careened,  and  undergoes  a  thorough 
repair." 

"I  conjecture,  then,"  said  the  Colonel, 
"that  your  Grace  has  some  voyage  in  hand  ?" 

"  No,  but  there  is  one  which  I  want  to  in- 
terrupt," replied  the  Duke. 

""Tis  but  another  stave  of  the  same  tune. 
— Well,  my  lord,  I  listen,"  answered  the 
stranger. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Duke,  "it  is  but  a  trifling 
matter  after  all. — You  know  Ned  Christian?" 

"Ay,  surely,  my  lord,"  replied  the  Colonel; 
"we  have  been  long  known  to  each  other." 

"  He  is  about  to  go  down  to  Derbyshire  to 
seek  a  certain  niece .  of  his,  whom  he  will 
scarcely  find  there.  Now,  I  trust  to  your 
tried  friendship  to  interrupt  his  return  to 
London.  Go  with  him,  or  meet  him,  cajole 
him,  or  assail  him,  or  do  what  thou  wilt  with 
him — only  keep  him  from  London  for  a  fort- 
night at  least,  and  then  I  care  little  how  soon 
he  comes." 

"For  by  that  time,  I  suppose," replied  the 
Colonel,  "any  one  may  find  the  wench  that 
thinks  her  worth  the  looking  for." 

"Thou  mayst  think  her  worth  the  looking 
for  thyself,  Colonel,"  rejoined  the  Duke;  "I 
promise  you  she  hath  many  a  thousand 
stitched  to  her  petticoat;  such  a  wife  would 
save  thee  from  skeldering  on  the  public." 

"My  lord,  I  sell  my  blood  and  my  sword, 
but  not  my  honor,"  answered  the  man  sul- 
lenly; "if  I  marry,  my  bed  may  be  a  poor, 
but  it  shall  be  an  honest  one." 

"Then  thy  wife  will  be  the  only  honest 
matter  in  thy  possession.  Colonel — at  least 
since  I  have  known  you,"  replied  the  Duke. 

"  Why,  truly,  your  Grace  may  speak  your 
pleasure  on  that  point.  It  is  chiefly  your 
business  which  I  have  done  of  late;  and  if 
it  were  less  strictly  honest  ihan  I  could  have 
wished,  the  employer  was  to  blame  as  well 
as  the  agent.  But  for  marrying  a  cast-off 
mistress,  the  man  (saving  your  Grace,  to 
whom  I  am  bound)  lives  not  who  dares  pro- 
pose it  to  me." 

The  Duke  laughed  loudly.  "Why,  this  is 
mine  Ancient  Pistol's  vein,"  he  replied. 

 "  Shall  I  Sir  Paadarn"  of  Troy  become. 

And  by  ray  side  wear  steel  *-  then  Lucifer  take  all! 

*  A  l'rivateer. 
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"My  breeding  is  too  plain  to  understand 
ends  of  playhouse  verse,  rny  lord,"  said  the 
Colonel  sullenly.  "  !  las  your  Grace  no  other 
Service  to  command  me?" 

"None — only  1  am  told  you  have  pub- 
lished a  Narrative  concerning  the  Plot."* 

"What  should  ail  me,  my  lord?"  said  the 
Colonel;  "1  hope  1  am  a  witness  as  compe- 
tent as  any  that  has  yet  appeared  ?" 

"Truly,  I  think  so  to  the  full,"  said  the 
Duke;  "and  it  would  have  been  hard,  when 
so  much  profitable  mischief  was  going,  if  so 
excellent  a  Protestant  as  yourself  had  not 
come  in  for  a  share." 

"I  came  to  take  your  Grace's  commands, 
not  to  be  the  object  of  your  wit,"  said  the 
Colonel. 

"Gallantly  spoken,  most  resolute  and  most 
immaculate  Colonel !  As  you  are  to  be  on 
full  pay  in  my  service  for  a  month  to  come, 
1  pray  your  acceptance  of  this  purse,  for 
contingents  and  equipments,  and  you  shall 
have  my  instructions  from  time  to  time." 

"They  shall  be  punctually  obeyed,  my 
lord,"  said  the  Colonel;  "I  know  the  duty 
of  a  subaltern  officer.  I  wish  your  Grace  a 
good  morning." 

So  saying,  he  pocketed  the  purse,  without 
either  affecting  hesitation,  or  expressing 
gratitude,  but  merely  as  a  part  of  a  transac- 
tion in  the  regular  way  of  business,  and 
stalked  from  the  apartment  with  the  same 
sullen  gravity  which  marked  his  entrance. 
"  Now,  there  goes  a  scoundrel  after  my  own 
heart,"  said  the  Duke;  "a  robber  from  his 
cradle,  a  murderer  since  he  could  hold  a 
knife,  a  profound  hypocrite  in  religion,  and 
a  worse  and  deeper  hypocrite  in  honor, — 
would  sell  his  soul  to  the  devil  to  accomplish 
any  villany,  and  would  cut  the  throat  of  his 
brother,  did  he  dare  to  give  the  villany  he 
had  so  acted  its  right  name. — Now,  why 
stand  you  amazed,  good  Master  Jerningham, 
and  look  on  me  as  you  would  on  some  mon- 
ster of  Ind,  when  you  had  paid  your  shilling 
to  see  it,  and  were  staring  out  your  penny- 
worth with  your  eyes  as  round  as  a  pair  of 
spectacles?  Wink,  man,  and  save  them, 
and  then  let  thy  tongue  untie  the  mystery." 

"On  my  word,  my  Lord  Duke,"  answered 
Jerningham,  "  since  I  am  compelled  to  speak, 
I  can  only  say,  that  the  longer  I  live  with 
your  Grace,  I  am  the  more  at  a  loss  to  fath- 
om your  motives  of  action.  Others  lay  plans, 
either  to  attain  profit  or  pleasure  by  their 
execution;  but  your  Grace's  delight  is  to 
counteract  your  own  schemes,  when  in  the 
very  act  of  performance;  like  a  child — for- 
give me — that  breaks  its  favorite  toy,  or  a 
man  who  should  set  fire  to  the  house  he  has 
'  half  built." 

*  Note  T.   Colonel  Blood's  Narrative. 


"And  why  not,  if  he  wanted  to  warm  his 
hands  at  the  blaze?"  said  the  Duke. 

"Ay,  my  lord."  replied  his  dependant; 
"but  what  it,  in  doing  so,  he  should  burn  his 
lingers? — My  lord,  it  is  one  of  your  noble-1 
qualities,  thai,  you  will  sometimes  listen  to  the 
truth  without  taking  offence;  but  were  it 
otherwise,  I  could  not,  at  this  moment,  help 
speaking  out  at  every  risk." 

"Well,  say  on,  1  can  bear  it,"  said  the 
Duke,  throwing  himself  into  an  easy-chair, 
and  using  his  toothpick  with  graceful  indif- 
ference and  equanimity;  "  I  love  to  hear  what 
such  pot-sherds  as  thou  art,  think  of  the 
proceedings  of  us  who  are  of  the  pure  porce- 
lain clay  of  the  earth." 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,  my  lord,  let  mc 
then  ask  you,"  said  Jerningham,  "what 
merit  you  claim,  or  what  advantage  you  ex- 
pect, from  having  embroiled  everything  in 
which  you  are  concerned  to  a  degree  which 
equals  the  chaos  of  the  blind  old  Eound- 
head's  poem  which  your  Grace  is  so  fond  of? 
To  begin  with  the  King.  In  spite  of  good- 
humor,  he  will  be  incensed  at  your  repeated 
rivalry." 

"His  Majesty  defied  me  to  it." 

"  You  have  lost  all  hopes  of  the  Isle,  by 
quarrelling  with  Christian." 

"  I  have  ceased  to  care  a  farthing;  about  it," 
replied  the  Duke. 

"In  Christian  himself,  whom  you  have  in- 
sulted, and  to  whose  family  you  intend  dis- 
honor, you  have  lost  a  sagacious,  artful,  and 
cool-headed  instrument  and  adherent,"  said 
the  monitor. 

"Poor  Jerningham!"  answered  the  Duke; 
"Christian  would  say  as  much  for  thee,  I 
doubt  not,  wert  thou  discarded  to-morrow. 
It  is  the  common  error  of  such  tools  as  you 
and  he  to  think  themselves  indispensable. 
As  to  his  family,  what  was  never  honorable 
cannot  be  dishonored  by  any  connection  with 
my  house." 

"I  say  nothing  of  Chiffinch,"  said  Jern- 
ingham, "offended  as  he  will  be  when  he 
j  learns  why,  and  by  whom,  his  scheme  has 
j  been  ruined,  and  the  lady  spirited  away — He 
I  and  his  wife,  I  say  nothing  of  them." 
!  "  You  need  not,"  said  the  Duke;  "for  were 
|  they  even  fit  persons  to  speak  to  me  about, 
I  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  has  bargained 
I  for  their  disgrace. " 

"Then  this  bloodhound  of  a  Cononel,  as 
;  he  calls  himself,  your  Grace  cannot  even  lay 
Mm  on  a  quest  which  is  to  do  you  service, 
j  but  you  must  do  him  such  indignity  at  the 
same  time,  as  he  will  not  fail  to  remember, 
and  be  sure  to  fly  at  your  throat  should  he 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  turning  on  you." 

"I  will  take  care  he  has  none,"  said  the 
!  Duke;  "and  yours,  Jerningham,  is  a  low- 
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lived  apprehension.  Beat  your  spaniel 
heartily  if  you  would  have  him  under  com- 
mand. Ever  let  your  agents  see  you  know 
what  they  are,  and  prize  them  accordingly. 
A  rogue,  who  must  needs  be  treated  as  a  man 
of  honor,  is  apt  to  get  above  his  work. 
Enough,  therefore,  of  your  advice  and  cen- 
sure, Jerningham;  we  differ  in  every  partic- 
ular. Were  we  both  engineers,  you  would 
spend  your  life  in  watching  some  old  woman's 
wheel,  which  spins  flax  by  the  ounce;  I  must 
be  in  the  midst  of  the  most  varied  and 
counteracting  machinery,  regulating  checks 
and  counter-checks,  balancing  weights,  prov- 
ing springs  and  wheels,  directing  and  con- 
trolling a  hundred  combined  powers." 

"  And  your  fortune,  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 
said  Jerningham;  "pardon  this  last  hint,  my 
lord." 

"My  fortune,"  said  the  Duke,  "is  too  vast 
to  be  hurt  by  a  petty  wound;  and  I  have,  as 
thou  knowest,  a  thousand  salves  in  store  for 
the  scratches  and  scars  which  it  sometimes 
receives  in  greasing  my  machinery." 

"  Your  Grace  does  not  mean  Dr.  Wilder- 
head's  powder  of  projection  ?  " 

"  Pshaw !  he  is  a  quacksalver,  and  mounte- 
bank, and  beggar." 

"Or  Solicitor  Drowndland's  plan  for  drain- 
ing the  fens  ?  " 

He  is  a  cheat — videlicet,  an  attorney." 

"Or  the  Laird  of  Lackpelf's  sale  of  High- 
land woods  ? " 

"He  is  a  Scotsman,"  said  the  Duke, — 
"videlicet,  both  cheat  and  beggar." 

"  These  streets  here,  upon  the  site  of  your 
noble  mansion-house?"  said  Jerningham. 

"The  architect's  a  bite,  and  the  plan's  a 
bubble.  I  am  sick  of  the  sight  of  this  rub- 
bish, and  I  will  soon  replace  our  old  alcoves, 
alleys,  and  flowerpots,  by  an  Italian  garden 
and  a  new  palace." 

"That,  my  lord,  would  be  to  waste,  not  to 
improve  your  fortune,"  said  his  domestic. 

"Clodpate,  and  muddy  spirit  that  thou 
art,  thou  hast  forgot  the  most  hopeful 
scheme  of  all — the  South  Sea  Fisheries — 
their  stock  is  up  50  per  cent  already.  Post 
down  to  the  Alley,  and  tell  old  Manasses  to 
buy  £20,000  for  me. — Forgive  me,  Plutus, 
I  forgot  to  lay  my  sacrifice  on  thy  shrine, 
and  yet  expected  thy  favors! — Fly  post- 
baste,  Jerningham — for  thy  life,  for  thy  life, 
for  thy  life!"* 

With  hands  and  eyes  uplifted,  Jerningham 
left  the  apartment;  and  the  Duke,  without 
thinking  a  moment  farther  on  old  or  new 

*  Stock-jobbing,  as  it  is  called,  that  is.  dealing  in  shares  of 
monopolies,  patent,  and  joint-siock  companies  of  every  de- 
►  eription,  was  at  least  as  common  in  Charles  II. 's  time  as  onr 
own;  and  as  the  exercise  f  ingenuity  in  this  way  promi-ed  a 
mad  io  wealth  without  the  necessity  of  industry,  it  was  then 
much  pursued  by  dissolute  courtiers. 


intrigues — on  the  friendship  he  had  formed, 
or  the  enmity  he  had  provoked — on  the 
beauty  whom  he  had  carried  off  from  her 
natural  protectors,  as  well  as  from  her  lover 
— or  on  the  monarch  against  whom  he  had 
placed  himself  in  rivalship — sat  down  to  cal- 
culate chances  with  all  the  zeal  of  Demoivre, 
tired  of  the  drudgery  in  half-an-hour,  and  re- 
fused to  see  the  zealous  agent  whom  he  had 
employed  in  the  city,  because  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  Avriting  a  new  lampoon. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-NINTH. 

Ahl  changeful  head,  and  fickle  heart! 

Pbogkess  of  Discontent. 

No  event  is  more  ordinary  in  narratives  of 
this  nature,  than  the  abduction  of  the  fe- 
male on  whose  fate  the  interest  is  supposed 
to  turn;  but  that  of  Alice  Bridgenorth  was 
thus  far  particular,  that  she  was  spirited 
away  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  more  in 
contradiction  than  in  the  rivalry  of  passion; 
and  that,  as  he  made  his  first  addresses 
to  her  at  Chiffinch's  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  rivalry  to  his  Sovereign,  than  from 
any  strong  impression  which  her  beauty  had 
made  on  his  affections,  so  he  had  formed 
the  sudden  plan  of  spiriting  her  away  by 
means  of  his  dependants,  rather  to  perplex 
Christian,  the  King,  Ohifnnch,  and  all  con- 
cerned than  because  he  had  any  particular 
desire  for  her  society  at  his  own  mansion. 
Indeed,  so  far  was  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  his  Grace  was  rather  surprised  than 
delightsd  with  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
which  had  made  her  an  inmate  there,  al- 
though it  is  probable  he  might  have  thrown 
himself  into  an  uncontrollable  passion,  had 
he  learned  its  miscarriage  instead  of  its 
success. 

Twenty-four  hours  had  pased  over  since 
he  had  returned  to  his  own  roof,  before, 
notwithstanding  sundry  hints  from  Jening- 
ham,  he  could  even  determine  on  the  exer- 
tion necessary  to  pay  his  fair  captive  a  visit; 
and  then  it  was  with  the  internal  reluctance 
of  one  who  can  only  be  stirred  from  indo- 
lence by  novelty. 

"I  wonder  what  made  me  plague  myself 
about  this  wench,"  said  he,  "and  doom  my- 
self to  encounter  all  the  hysterical  rhapsodies 
of  a  country  Phillis,  with  her  head  stuffed 
with  her  grandmother's  lessons  about  virtue 
and  the  Bible-book,  when  the  finest  and 
best-bred  women  in  town  may  be  had  upon 
more  easy  terms.  It  is  a  pity  one  cannot 
mould  the  victor's  car  of  triumph  without 
having  a  victory  to  boast  of;  yet,  faith,  it  is 
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what  most  ofour  modern  gallants  do,  though 
it  would  not  become  Buckingham. — Well, 
1  must  see  her,"  ho  concluded,  "though  it 
were  but  to  rid  the  house  of  her.  The 
Portsmouth  will  not  hear  of  her  being  set  at 
liberty  near  Charles,  so  much  is  she  afraid 
of  a  new  fair  seducing  the  old  sinner  from 
his  allegiance.  So  how  the  girl  is  to  be 
disposed  of — for  I  shall  have  little  fancy  to 
keep  her  here,  and  she  is  too  wealthy  to  be 
sent  down  to  Cliefden  as  a  housekeeper — is  a 
matter  to  be  thought  on." 

He  then  called  for  such  a  dress  as  might 
set  off  his  natural  good  mien — a  compliment 
which  he  considered  as  due  to  his  own  merit  ; 
for  as  to  anything  farther,  he  went  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  fair  prisoner  with  almost 
as  little  zeal  in  the  cause,  as  a  gallant  to 
tight  a  duel  in  which  he  has  no  warmer  in- 
terest than  the  maintenance  of  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  man  of  honor. 

The  set  of  apartments  consecrated  to  the 
u-e  of  those  favorites  who  occasionally  made 
Buckingham's  mansion  their  place  of  abode, 
and  who  were,  so  far  as  liberty  was  con- 
cerned, often  required  to  observe  the  regu- 
lations of  a  convent,  were  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  Duke's  extensive  mansion.  He 
l/ved  in  the  age  when  what  was  called  gal- 
lantry warranted  the  most  atrocious  actions 
Li  deceit  and  violence;  as  may  be  best  illus- 
/trated  by  the  catastrophe  of  an  unfortunate 
actress,  whose  beauty  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  last  De  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford.  While 
her  virtue  defied  his  seductions,  he  ruined 
her  under  color  of  a  mock  marriage,  and  was 
rewarded  for  a  success  which  occasioned  the 
death  of  his  victim,  by  the  general  applause 
of  the  men  of  wit  and  gallantry  who  filled 
the  drawing-room  of  Charles. 

Buckingham  had  made  provision  in  the 
interior  of  his  ducal  mansion  for  exploits  of 
a  similar  nature;  and  the  set  of  apartments 
which  he  now  visited  were  alternately  used 
to  confine  the  reluctant,  and  to  accommo- 
date the  willing. 

Being  now  destined  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, the  key  was  delivered  to  the  Duke  by 
a  hooded  and  spectacled  old  lady,  who  sat 
reading  a  devout  book  in  the  outer  hall 
which  divided  these  apartments  (usually 
called  the  Nunnery)  from  the  rest  of  the 
house.  This  experienced  dowager  acted  as 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies  on  such  occasions, 
and  was  the  trusty  depositary  of  more  in- 
trigues than  were  known  to  any  dozen  of  her 
worshipful  calling  besides. 

"As  sweet  a  linnet,"  she  said,  as  she  undid 
the  outward  door,  "as  ever  sung  in  a  cage." 

"I  was  afraid  she  might  have  been  more 
for  moping  than  for  singing,  Dowlas,"  said 
the  Duke. 


"Till  yesterday  she  was  so,  please  your 
Grace,"  answered  Dowlas;  "or,  to  speak 
sooth,  till  early  this  morning,  we  heard  of 
nothing  but  Lachrymse.  Inn  the  air  of  your 
noble  (i race's  house  is  favorable  to  singing"" 1 
birds;  and  to-day  matters  have  been  a-much 
mended." 

"  "Tis  sudden,  dame,"  said  the  Duke;  "and 
'tis  something  strange,  considering  that  1 
have  never  visited  her,  that  the  pretty  trem- 
bler should  have  been  so  soon  reconciled  to 
her  fate." 

"Ah,  your  Grace  has  such  magic,  that  it 
communicates  itself  to  your  very  walls;  as 
wholesome  Scripture  says,  Exodus,  first  and 
seventh,  '  It  cleaveth  to  the  walls  and  the 
door-posts. ' " 

"  You  are  too  partial,  Dame  Dowlas,"  said 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

"JSTot  a  word  but  truth,"  said  the  dame; 
"and  I  wish  I  may  be  an  outcast  from  the 
fold  of  the  lambs,  but  I  think  this  damsel's 
very  frame  has  changed  since  she  was  under 
your  Grace's  roof.  Methinks  she  hath  a 
lighter  form,  a  finer  step,  a  more  displayed 
ankle — I  cannot  tell,  but  I  think  there  is  a 
change.  But,  lack-a-day,  your  Grace  knows 
I  am  as  old  as  I  am  trusty,  and  that  my  eyes 
wax  something  uncertain." 

"Especially  when  you  wash  them  with  a 
cup  of  canary,  Dame  Dowlas,"  answered  the 
Duke,  who  was  aware  that  temperance  was 
not  amongst  the  cardinal  virtues  which  were 
most  familiar  to  the  old  lady's  practice. 

"Was  it  canary,  your  Grace  said? — Was 
it  indeed  with  canary,  that  your  Grace 
should  have  supposed  me  to  have  washed 
my  eyes  ?  "  said  the  offended  matron.  "  I  am 
sorry  that  your  Grace  should  know  me  no 
better." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  dame,"  said  the 
Duke,  shaking  aside,  fastidiously,  the  grasp 
which,  in  the  earnestness  of  her  exculpation. 
Madam  Dowlas  had  clutched  upon  his  sleeve. 
"I  crave  your  pardon.  Your  nearer  ap- 
proach has  convinced  me  of  my  erroneous 
imputation — I  should  have  said  nantz — not 
canary. " 

So  saying,  he  walked  forward  into  the 
inner  apartments,  which  were  fitted  up  w  ith 
an  air  of  voluptuous  magnificence. 

"The  dame  said  true,  however,"  said  the 
proud  deviser  and  proprietor  of  the  splendid 
mansion — "A  country  Phillis  might  well 
reconcile  herself  to  such  a  prison  as  this, 
even  without  a  skilful  bird-fancier  to  touch 
a  bird-call.  But  I  wonder  where  she  can  be, 
this  rural  Phidele.  Is  it  possible  she  can 
have  retreated,  like  a  despairing  command- 
ant, into  her  bedchamber,  the  very  citadel 
of  the  place,  without  even  an  attempt  to  de- 
fend the  outworks  ?  " 
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As  he  made  this  reflection,  he  passed 
through  an  antechamber  and  little  eating 
parlor,  exquisitely  furnished,  and  hung  with 
excellent  paintings  of  the  Venetian  school. 

Beyond  these  lay  a  withdrawing-room, 
fitted  up  in  a  style  of  still  more  studied  ele- 
gance. The  windows  were  darkened  with 
painted  glass,  of  such  a  deep  and  rich  color, 
as  made  the  midday  beams,  which  found 
their  way  into  the  apartment,  imitate  the 
rich  colors  of  sunset;  and,  in  the  celebrated 
expression  of  the  poet,  "taught  light  to 
counterfeit  a  gloom." 

Buckingham's  feelings  and  taste  had  been 
too  much,  and  too  often,  and  too  readily 
gratified,  to  permit  him,  in  the  general  case, 
to  be  easily  accessible  even  to  those  pleas- 
ures which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his 
life  to  pursue.  The  hackneyed  voluptuary 
is  like  the  jaded  epicure,  the  mere  listlessness 
of  whose  appetite  becomes  at  length  a  suf- 
ficient penalty  for  having  made  it  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  enjoyment  and  cultivation. 
Yet  novelty  has  always  some  charms,  and 
uncertainty  has  more. 

The  doubt  how  he  was  to  be  received — 
the  change  of  mood  which  his  prisoner  was 
said  to  have  evinced — the  curiosity  to  know 
how  such  a  creature  as  Alice  Bridgenorth  had 
been  described,  was  likely  to  bear  herself 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  so 
unexpectedly  placed,  had  upon  Buckingham 
the  effect  of  exciting  unusual  interest.  On 
his  own  part,  he  had  none  of  those  feelings 
of  anxiety  with  which  a  man,  even  of  the 
most  vulgar  mind,  comes  to  the  presence  of 
the  female  whom  he  wishes  to  please,  far  less 
the  more  refined  sentiments  of  love,  respect, 
desire,  and  awe,  with  which  the  more  refined 
lover  approaches  the  beloved  object.  He 
had  been,  to  use  an  expressive  French 
phrase,  too  completely  blase  even  from  his 
earliest  youth  to  permit  him  now  to  experi- 
ence the  animal  eagerness  of  the  one,  far 
less  the  more  sentimental  pleasure  of  the 
other.  It  is  no  small  aggravation  of  this 
jaded  and  uncomfortable  state  of  mind,  that 
the  voluptuary  cannot  renounce  the  pursuits 
with  which  he  is  satiated,  but  must  continue, 
for  his  character's  sake,  or  from  the  mere 
force  of  habit,  to  take  all  the  toil,  fatigue, 
and  danger  of  the  chase,  while  he  has  so  lit- 
tle real  interest  in  the  termination. 

Buckingham,  therefore,  felt  it  due  to  his 
reputation,  as  a  successful  hero  of  intrigue, 
to  pay  his  addresses  to  Alice  Bridgenorth 
with  dissembled  eagerness;  and  as  he  opened 
the  door  of  the  inner  apartment,  he  paused 
to  consider  whether  the  tone  of  gallantry  or 
that  of  passion  was  fittest  to  use  on  the  oc- 
casion. This  delay  enabled  him  to  hear  a 
few  notes  of  a  lute  touched  with  exquisite 


skill,  and  accompanied  by  the  still  sweeter 
strains  of  a  female  voice,  which,  without  ex- 
ecuting any  complete  melody,  seemed  to 
sport  itself  in  rivalship  of  the  silver  sound 
of  the  instrument. 

"A  creature  so  well  educated,"  said  the 
Duke,  "with  the  sense  she  is  said  to  possess, 
would,  rustic  as  she  is,  laugh  at  the  assumed 
rants  of  Oroondates.  It  is  the  vein  of  Dori- 
mont — once,  Buckingham,  thine  own — that 
must  here  do  the  feat,  besides  that  the  part 
is  easier." 

So  thinking,  he  entered  the  room  with 
that  easy  grace  which  characterised  the  gay 
courtiers  among  whom  he  flourished,  and 
approached  the  fair  tenant,  whom  he  found 
seated  near  a  table  covered  with  books  and 
music,  and  having  on  her  left  hand  the  large 
half-opened  casement,  dim  with  stained 
glass,  admitting  only  a  doubtful  light  into 
this  lordly  retiring-room,  which,  hung  with 
the  richest  tapestry  of  the  Gobelines,  and  or- 
namented with  piles  of  china  and  splendid 
mirrors,  seemed  like  a  bower  built  for  a 
prince  to  receive  his  bride. 

The  splendid  dress  of  the  inmate  corre- 
sponded with  the  taste  of  the  apartment 
which  she  occupied,  and  partook  of  the  Or- 
iental custume  which  the  much-admired 
Roxalana  had  then  brought  into  fashion.  A 
slender  foot  and  ankle,  which  escaped  from 
the  wide  trouser  of  richly  ornamented  and 
embroidered  blue  satin,  was  the  only  part  of 
her  person  distinctly  seen;  the  rest  was  en- 
veloped, from  head  to  foot,  in  a  long  veil  of 
silver  gauze,  which,  like  a  feathery  and 
light  mist  on  a  beautiful  landscape,  suffered 
you  to  perceive  that  what  it  concealed  was 
rarely  lovely,  yet  induced  the  imagination 
even  to  enhance  the  charms  it  shaded.  Such 
part  of  the  dress  as  could  be  discovered  was, 
like  the  veil  and  the  trousers,  in  the  Oriental 
taste;  a  rich  turban  and  splendid  caftan  were 
rather  indicated  than  distinguished  through 
the  folds  of  the  former.  The  whole  attire 
argued  at  least  coquetry  on  the  part  of  a 
fair  one,  who  must  have  expected,  from  her 
situation,  a  visitor  of  some  pretensions;  and 
induced  Buckingham  to  smile  internally  at 
Christian's  account  of  the  extreme  simplicity 
and  purity  of  his  niece. 

He  approached  the  lady  en  cavalier,  and 
addressed  her  with  the  air  of  being  conscious, 
while  he  acknowledged  his  offences,  that  his 
condescending  to  do  so  formed  a  sufficient 
apology  for  them.  "  Fair  Mistress  Alice," 
he  said,  "I  am  sensible  how  deeply  I  ought 
to  sue  for  pardon  for  the  mistaken  zeal  of 
my  servants,  who,  seeing  you  deserted  and 
exposed  without  protection  during  an  un- 
lucky affray,  took  it  upon  them  to  bring  you 
under  the  roof  of  one  who  would  expose  his 
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life  rather  than  suffer  you  to  sustain  a  mo- 
inent's  anxiety.  Was  it  my  fault  that  those 
around  ine  should  have  judged  it  necessary 
to  interfere  for  your  preservation;  or  that, 
aware  of  the  interest  I  must  take  in  you, 
fchej  bave. detained  you  till  1  could  myself, 
in  personal  attendance,  receive  your  com- 
mands ?" 

"That  attendance  has  not  been  speedily 
rendered,  my  lord."  answered  the  lady.  "I 
have  been  a  prisoner  for  two  days — neglected 
and  left  to  the  charge  of  menials." 

"How  say  you,  lady? — Neglected?"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke.  "By  Heaven,  if  the  best 
in  my  household  lias  failed  in  his  duty,  I 
will  discard  him  on  the  instant." 

"1  complain  of  no  lack  of  courtesy  from 
your  servants,  my  lord,"  she  replied;  "but 
methinks  it  had  been  but  complaisant  in  the 
Duke  himself  to  explain  to  me  earlier  where- 
fore he  has  had  the  boldness  to  detain  me  as 
a  state  prisoner  ?  " 

"And  can  the  divine  Alice  doubt,"  said 
Buckingham,  "that,  had  time  and  space, 
those  cruel  enemies  to  the  flight  of  passion, 
given  permission,  the  instant  in  which  you 
erossed  your  vassal's  threshold  had  seen  its 
devoted  master  at  your  feet,  who  hath 
thought,  since  he  saw  you,  of  nothing  but 
the  charms  which  that  fatal  morning  placed 
before  him  at  Chiffmch's?" 

"I  understand,  then,  my  lord,"  said  the 
lady,  "that  you  have  been  absent,  and  have 
had  no  part  in  the  restraint  which  has  been 
exercised  upon  me  ?  " 

"Absent  on  the  King's  command,  lady, 
and  employed  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty," 
answered  Buckingham  without  hesitation. 
"  What  could  I  do  ? — The  moment  you  left 
Chiffinch's,  his  Majest}'  commanded  me  to 
saddle  in  such  haste,  that  1  had  no  time 
to  change  my  satin  buskins  for  ridng- 
boots.*  If  my  absence  has  occasioned  you  a 
moment  of  inconvenience,  blame  the  incon- 
siderate zeal  of  those,  who,  seeing  me  de- 
part from  London  half  distracted  at  my 
separation  from  you,  were  willing  to  con- 
tribute their  unmannered,  though  well- 
meant  exertions,  to  preserve  their  master 
from  despair,  by  retaining  the  fair  Alice 
within  his  reach.  To  whom,  indeed,  could 
they  have  restored  you  ?  He  whom  you 
selected  as  your  champion  is  in  prison,  or 
fled — your  father  absent  from  town — your 
uncle  in  the  north.  To  Chiffmch's  house 
you  had  expressed  your  well-founded  aver- 
sion; and  what  fitter  asylum  remained  than 


♦This  case  is  not  without  precedent.  Among  the  jealou- 
sies and  fears  expressed  by  the  Long  Parliament,  they  in- 
sisted much  upon  an  aeentfor  the  Kirn;  departing  for  theCon- 
tiuent  so  abruptly,  that  he  had  not  time  to  change  his  court 
dress— white  buskins,  to  wit,  and  black  silk  pantaloons — 
for  an  equipment  more  suitable  to  travel  with. 


that  of  your  devoted  slave,  where  you  must 
ever  reign  a  queen  ?" 

"An  imprisoned  one,"  said  the  lady.  "I 
desire  not  such  royalty." 

"Alas!  how  wilfully  you  misconstrue  me!" 
said  the  Duke,  kneeling  on  one  knee;  "and 
what  right  can  you  have  to  complain  of  a 
few  hours'  gentle  restraint— you,  who  destine 
so  many  to  hopeless  captivity  ?  Be  merciful 
for  once,  and  withdraw  that  envious  veil;  for 
the  divinities  are  ever  most  cruel,  when  they 
deliver  their  oracles  from  such  clouded  re- 
cesses.   Suffer  at  least  my  rash  hand"-  

"I  will  save  your  Grace  that  unworthy 
trouble,"  said  the  lady  haughtily;  and  ris- 
ing up,  she  flung  back  over  her  shoulders 
the  veil  which  shrouded  her,  saying,  at  the 
same  time,  "Look  on  me,  my  Lord  Duke, 
and  see  if  these  be  indeed  the  charms  which 
have  made  on  your  Grace  an  impression  so 
powerful." 

Buckingham  did  look;  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  him  by  surprise  was  so  strong, 
that  he  rose  hastily  from  his  knee,  and  re- 
mained for  a  few  seconds  as  if  he  had  been 
petrified.  The  figure  that  stood  before  him 
had  neither  the  height  nor  the  rich  shape 
of  Alice  Bridgenorth;  and,  though  perfectly 
well  made,  was  so  slightly  formed,  as  to 
seem  almost  infantine.  Her  dress  was  three 
or  four  short  vests  of  embroidered  satin, 
disposed  one  over  the  other,  of  different  col- 
ors, or  rather  different  shades  of  similar 
colors;  for  strong  contrast  was  carefully 
avoided.  These  opened  in  front,  so  as  to 
show  part  of  the  throat  and  neck,  partially 
obscured  by  an  inner  covering  of  the  finest 
lace;  over  the  uppermost  vest  was  worn  a 
sort  of  mantle,  or  coat  of  rich  fur.  A  small 
but  magnificent  turban  was  carelessly  placed 
on  her  head,  from  under  which  flowed  a 
profusion  of  coal-black  tresses,  which  Cleo- 
patra might  have  envied.  The  taste  and 
splendor  of  the  Eastern  dress  corresponded 
with  the  complexion  of  the  lady's  face, 
which  was  brunette,  of  a  shade  so  dark  as 
might  almost  have  served  an  Indian. 

Amidst  a  set  of  features,  in  which  rapid 
and  keen  expression  made  amends  for  the 
want  of  regular  beauty,  the  essential  points 
of  eyes  as  bright  as  diamonds,  and  teeth  as 
white  as  pearls,  did  not  escape  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  a  professed  connoisseur  in  fe- 
male charms.  In  a  word,  the  fanciful  and 
singular  female  who  thus  unexpectedly  pro- 
duced herself  before  him,  had  one  of  those 
faces  which  are  never  seen  without  making 
an  impression;  which,  when  removed,  are 
long  after  remembered;  and  for  which,  in 
our  idleness,  we  are  tempted  to  invent  a 
hundred  histories,  that  we  may  please  our 
fancy  by  supposing  the  features  under  the 
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influence  of  different  kinds  of  emotion. 
Every  one  must  have  in  recollection  coun- 
tenances of  this  kind,  which,  from  a  capti- 
vating and  stimulating  originality  of  ex- 
pression, abide  longer  in  the  memory,  and 
are  more  seductive  to  the  imagination,  than 
even  regular  beauty. 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  lady,  "it 
seems  the  lifting  of  my  veil  has  done  the 
work  of  magic  upon  your  Grace.  Alas,  for 
the  captive  princess,  whose  nod  was  to  com- 
mand a  vassal  so  costly  as  your  Grace!  She 
runs,  methinks,  no  slight  chance  of  being 
turned  out  of  doors  like  a  second  Cinder- 
ella, to  seek  her  fortune  among  lackeys  and 
lightermen." 

"I  am  astonished!"  said  the  Duke. 
"That  villain,  Jerningham — I  will  have  the 
scoundrel's  blood! " 

"Nay,  never  abuse  Jerningham  for  the 
matter,"  said  the  Unknown;  "but  lament 
your  own  unhappy  engagements.  While 
yon,  my  Lord  Duke,  were  posting  north- 
ward, in  white  satin  buskins,  to  toil  in  the 
King's  affairs,  the  right  and  lawful  princess 
sat  weeping  in  sables  in  the  uncheered  soli- 
tude to  which  your  absence  condemned  her. 
Two  days  she  was  disconsolate  in  vain;  on 
the  third  came  an  African  enchantress  to 
change  the  scene  for  her,  and  the  person  for 
your  Grace.  Methinks,  my  lord,  this  ad- 
venture will  tell  but  ill,  when  some  faithful 
squire  shall  recount  or  record  the  gallant 
adventures  of  the  second  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham." 

"Fairly  bit  and  bantered  to  boot,"  said 
the  Duke — "the  monkey  has  a  turn  for  sat- 
ire, too,  by  all  that  is  piquante. — Hark  ye, 
fair  Princess,  how  dared,  you  adventure  on 
such  a  trick  as  you  have  been  accomplice 
to  ?  " 

"Dare,  my  lord!"  answered  the  stranger; 
"put  the  question  to  others,  not  to  one  who 
fears  nothing." 

"  By  my  faith,  I  believe  so;  for  thy  front 
is  bronzed  by  nature. — Hark  ye,  once  more, 
mistress — What  is  your  name  and  condi- 
tion ? " 

"  My  condition  I  have  told  yon — I  am  a 
Mauritanian  sorceress  by  profession,  and  my 
name  is  Zarah,"  replied  the  Eastern  maiden. 

"But  methinks  that  face,  shape,  and 
eyes," — said  the  Duke — "when  didst  thou 
pass  for  a  dancing  fairy  ? — Some  such  imp 
thou  wert  not  many  days  since." 

"My  sister  you  may  have  seen — my  twin 
sister;  but  not  me,  my  lord,"  answered 
Zarah. 

"Indeed,"  said  the  Duke,  "that  duplicate 
of  thine,  if  it  was  not  thy  very  self,  was  pos- 
sessed with  a  dumb  spirit,  as  thou  with  a ' 
talking  one.    I  am  still  in  the  mind  that ! 


I  you  are  the  same;  and  that  Satan,  always  so 
powerful  with  your  sex,  had  art  enough,  on 
our  former  meeting,  to  make  thee  hold  thy 
tongue." 

"  Believe  what  you  will  of  it,  my  lord," 
replied  Zarah,  "it  cannot  change  the  truth. 
— And  now,  my  lord,  I  bid  you  farewell. 
Have  you  any  commands  to  Mauritania  ? " 

"Tarry  a  little,  my  princess,"  said  the 
Duke;  "and  remember  that  you  have  vol- 
untarily entered  yourself  as  pledge  for  an- 
other; and  are  justly  subjected  to  any  pen- 
alty which  it  is  my  pleasure  to  exact.  None 
must  brave  Buckingham  with  impunity." 

"I  am  in  no  hurry  to  depart,  if  your 
Grace  hath  any  commands  for  me." 

"  What  !  are  you  neither  afraid  of  my  re- 
sentment nor  of  my  love,  fair  Zarah  ?  "  said 
the  Duke. 

"Of  neither,  by  this  glove,"  answered  the 
lady.  "Your  resentment  must  be  a  petty 
passion  indeed,  if  it  could  stoop  to  such  a 
helpless  object  as  I  am;  and  for  your  love — 
good  lack!  good  lack!" 

"  And  why  good  lack  with  such  a  tone  of 
contempt,  lady  ?  "  said  the  Duke,  piqued  in 
spite  of  himself.  "Think  you  Buckingham 
cannot  love,  or  has  never  been  beloved  in 
return  ?  " 

"He  may  have  thought  himself  beloved," 
said  the  maiden;  "but  by  what  slight  crea- 
tures ! — things  whose  heads  could  be  ren- 
dered giddy  by  a  playhouse  rant — whose 
brains  were  only  filled  with  red-heeled  shoes 
and  satin  buskins — and  who  run  altogether 
mad  on  the  argument  of  a  George  and  a 
star." 

"  And  are  there  no  such  frail  fair  ones  in 
your  climate,  most  scornful  princess  ?  "  said 
the  Duke. 

"There  are,"  said  the  lady;  "but  men 
rate  them  as  parrots  and  monkeys — things 
without  either  sense  or  soul,  head  or  heart. 
The  nearness  we  bear  to  the  sun  has  purified, 
while  it  strengthens,  our  passions.  The  ici- 
cles of  your  frozen  climate  shall  as  soon 
hammer  hot  bars  into  ploughshares,  as  shall 
the  foppery  and  folly  of  your  pretended  gal- 
lantry make  an  instant's  impression  on  a 
breast  like  mine." 

"  You  speak  like  one  who  knows  what 
passion  is,"  said  the  Duke.  "Sit  down,  fair 
lady,  and  grieve  not  that  I  detain  you.  Who 
can  consent  to  part  with  a  tongue  of  so  much 
melody,  or  an  eye  of  such  expressive  elo- 
quence ! — You  have  known  then  what  it  is 
to  love?" 

"I  know — no  matter  if  by  experience,  or 
through  the  report  of  others — but  I  do 
know,  that  to  love,  as  I  would  love,  would 
be  to  yield  not  an  iota  to  avarice,  not  one 
inch  to  vanity,  not  to  sacrifice  the  slightest 
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feeling  to  interest  or  to  ambition;  but  to  give  j 
up  all  to  fidelity  of  heart  and  reciprocal 
affection." 

"  And  how  many  women,  think  you,  are 
capable  of  feeling  such  disinterested  pas- 
sion ? " 

".More,  by  thousands,  than  there  are  men 
who  merit  it,"  answered  Zarah.  "Alas!  how 
of  ten  do  yon  see  the  female,  pale. and  wretched, 
and  degraded,  still  following  with  patient  con- 
stancy the  footsteps  of  some  predominating 
tyrant,  and  submitting  to  all  his  injustice 
with  the  endurance  of  a  faithful  and  misused 
spaniel,  which  prizes  a  look  from  his  mas- 
ter, though  the  surliest  groom  that  ever 
disgraced  humanity,  more  than  all  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  world  besides  can  furnish 
him  ?  Think  what  such  would  be  to  one 
who  merited  and  repaid  her  devotion." 

"Perhaps  the  very  reverse,"  said  the 
Duke;  "and  for  your  simile,  I  can  see  little 
resemblance.  I  cannot  charge  my  spaniel 
with  any  perfidy;  but  for  my  mistresses — to 
confess  truth,  I  must  always  be  in  a  cursed 
hurry  if  I  would  have  the  credit  of  chang- 
ing them  before  they  leave  me." 

"And  they  serve  you  but  rightly,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  lady;  "for  what  are  you  ? 
— Nay,  frown  not;  for  you  must  hear  the 
truth  for  once.  Nature  has  done  its  part, 
and  made  a  fair  outside,  and  courtly  educa- 
tion hath  added  its  share.  You  are  noble, 
it  is  the  accident  of  birth — handsome,  it  is 
the  caprice  of  nature — generous,  because  to 
give  is  more  easy  than  to  refuse — well-ap- 
parelled, it  is  to  the  credit  of  j^our  tailor — 
well-natured  in  the  main,  because  you  have 
youth  and  health — brave,  because  to  be 
otherwise  were  to  be  degraded — and  witty, 
because  you  cannot  help  it." 

The  Duke  darted  a  glance  on  one  of  the 
large  mirrors.  "  Noble,  and  handsome,  and 
court-like,  generous,  well-attired,  good-hu- 
mored, brave,  and  witty  ! — -You  allow  me 
more,  madam,  than  I  have  the  slightest  pre- 
tension to,  and  surely  enough  to  make  my 
way,  at  some  point  at  least,  to  female  favor." 

'  I  have  neither  allowed  you  a  heart  nor  a 
head,"  said  Zarah  calmly. — "Nay,  never 
redden  as  if  you  would  fly  at  me.  I  say  not 
but  nature  may  have  given  you  both;  but 
folly  has  confounded  the  one,  and  selfishness 
perverted  the  other.  The  man  whom  I  call 
deserving  the  name,  is  one  whose  thoughts 
and  exertions  are  for  others,  rather  than 
himself — whose  high  purpose  is  adopted  on 
just  principles,  and  never  abandoned  while 
heaven  or  earth  affords  means  of  accomplish- 
ing it.  He  is  one  who  will  neither  seek  an 
indirect  advantage  by  a  specious  road,  nor 
take  an  evil  path  to  gain  a  real  good  pur- 
pose.   Such  a  man  were  one  for  whom  a 


I  woman's  heart  should  beat  constant  while  he 
breat  lies,  and  break  when  he  dies." 

She  spoke  with  so  much  energy  that  the 
water  sparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  her  cheek 
colored  with  the  vehemence  of  her  feelings. 

"You  speak,"  said  the  Duke,  as  if  you 
had  yourself  a  heart  which  could  pay  the 
full  tribute  to  the  merit  which  you  describe 
so  warmly." 

"And  have  I  not?"  said  she,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  bosom.  "Here  beats  one  that 
would  bear  me  out  in  what  I  have  said, 
Whether  in  life  or  in  death." 

"  Were  it  in  my  power,"  said  the  Duke, 
who  began  to  get  farther  interested  in  his 
visitor  than  he  could  at  first  have  thought 
possible — "Were  it  in  my  power  to  deserve 
such  faithful  attachment,  methinks  it  should 
be  my  care  to  requite  it." 

"Your  wealth,  your  titles,  your  reputation 
as  a  gallant — all  you  possess  were  too  little 
to  merit  such  sincere  affection." 

"Come,  fair  lady,"  said  the  Duke,  a  good 
deal  piqued,  "do  not  be  quite  so  disdainful. 
Bethink  you,  that  if  your  love  be  as  pure  as 
coined  gold,  still  a  poor  fellow  like  myself 
may  offer  you  an  equivalent  in  silver — The 
quantity  of  my  affection  must  make  up  for 
its  quality." 

"But  1  am  not  carrying  my  affection  to 
market,  my  lord;  and  therefore  I  need  none 
of  the  base  coin  you  offer  in  change  for  it." 

"How  do  I  know  that,  my  fairest?"  said 
the  Duke.  "This  is  the  realm  of  Paphos — 
You  have  invaded  it,  with  what  purpose  you 
best  know;  but  I  think  with  none  consistent 
with  your  present  assumption  of  cruelty. 
Come,  come — eyes  that  are  so  intelligent  can 
laugh  with  delight  as  well  as  gleam  with 
scorn  and  anger.  You  are  here  a  waif  on 
Cupid's  manor,  and  I  must  seize  on  you  in 
name  of  the  deity." 

"Do  not  think  of  touching  me,  my  lord," 
said  the  lady.  "Approach  me  not,  if  you 
would  hope  to  learn  the  purpose  of  my  being 
here.  Your  Grace  may  suppose  yourself  a 
Solomon  if  you  please;  but  I  am  no  travel- 
ling princess,  come  from  distant  climes, 
either  to  flatter  your  pride,  or  wonder  at 
your  glory." 

"A  defiance,  by  Jupiter!"  said  the  Duke. 
"You  mistake  the  signal,"  said  the  'dark 
ladye ' ;  "  I  came  not  here  without  taking 
sufficient  precautions  for  my  retreat." 

"You  mouth  it  bravely,"  said  the  Duke: 
"but  never  fortress  so  boasted  its  resources 
but  the  garrison  had  some  thoughts  of  sur- 
render.   Thus  I  open  the  first  parallel." 

They  had  been  hitherto  divided  from  each 
other  by  a  long  narrow  table,  which,  placed 
in  the  recess  of  the  large  casement  we  have 
mentioned,  had  formed  a  sort  of  barrier  on 
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the  lady's  side  against  the  adventurous  gal- 
lant. The  Duke  went  hastily  to  remove  it 
as  he  spoke;  but,  attentive  to  all  his  mo- 
tions, his  visitor  instantly  darted  through 
the  half-open  window.  Buckingham  uttered 
a  cry  of  horror  and  surprise,  having  no 
doubt,  at  first,  tbatshe  had  precipitated  her- 
self from  a  height  of  at  least  fourteen  feet; 
for  so  far  the  window  was  distant  from  the 
ground.  But  when  he  sprung  to  the  spot 
he  perceived,  to  his  astonishment,  that  she 
had  effected  her  descent  with  equal  agility 
and  safety. 

The  outside  of  this  stately  mansion  was 
decorated  with  a  quantity  of  carving,  in  the 
mixed  state,  betwixt  the  Gothic  and  Grecian 
styles,  which  marks  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  successor;  and  though  the  feat  seemed  a 
surprising  one,  the  projections  of  these  orna- 
ments were  sufficient  to  afford  footing  to  a 
creature  so  light  and  active,  even  in  her 
hasty  descent. 

Inflamed  alike  by  mortification  and  curi- 
osity, Buckingham  at  fh*st  entertained  some 
thought  of  following  her  by  the  same  dan- 
gerous route,  and  had  actually  got  upon  the 
sill  of  the  window  for  that  purpose;  and  was 
contemplating  what  might  be  his  next  safe 
movement,  when,  from  a  neighboring  thicket 
of  shrubs,  amongst  which  his  visitor  had 
disappeared,  he  heard  her  chant  a  verse  of  a 
comic  song,  then  much  in  fashion,  concern- 
ing a  despairing  lover  who  had  recourse  to  a 
precipice — 

"  But  when  he  came  near, 

Beholding  how  steep 
The  sides  did  appear. 

And  the  bottom  how  deep; 
Though  his  suit  was  rejected, 

He  sadly  reflected, 
That  a  lover  forsaken 

A  new  love  may  get; 
But  a  neck  that's  once  broken 

Can  never  be  set." 

The  Duke  could  not  help  laughing,  though 
much  against  his  will,  at  the  resemblance 
which  tbe  verses  bore  to  his  own  absurd  sit- 
uation, and,  stepping  back  into  the  apart- 
ment, desisted  from  an  attempt  which  might 
have  proved  dangerous  as  well  as  ridiculous. 
He  called  his  attendants,  and  contented  him- 
self with  watching  the  little  thicket,  unwill- 
ing to  think  that  a  female,  who  had  thrown 
herself  in  a  great  measure  into  his  way, 
meant  absolutely  to  mortify  him  by  a  re- 
treat. 

That  question  was  determined  in  an  in- 
stant. A  form,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  with 
a  slouched  hat  and  shadowy  plume,  issued 
from  the  bushes,  and  was  lost  in  a  moment 
amongst  the  ruins  of  ancient  and  of  modern 
buildings,  with  which,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  the  demesne  formerly  termed  York 
House  was  now  encumbered  in  all  direc- 


The  Duke's  servants,  who  had  obeyed  his 
impatient  summons,  were  hastily  directed  to 
search  for  this  tantalising  siren  in  every  di- 
rection. Their  master,  in  the  meantime, 
eager  and  vehement  in  every  new  pursuit, 
but  especially  when  his  vanity  was  piqued, 
encouraged  their  diligence  by  bribes,  and 
threats,  and  commands.  All  was  in  vain. 
They  found  nothing  of  the  Mauritanian 
Princess,  as  she  called  herself,  but  the  tur- 
ban and  the  veil;  both  of  which  she  had  left 
in  the  thicket,  together  with  her  satin  slip- 
pers; which  articles,  doubtless,  she  had 
thrown  aside  as  she  exchanged  them  for 
others  less  remarkable. 

Finding  all  his  search  in  vain,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  after  the  example  of  spoiled 
children  of  all  ages  and  stations,  gave  a  loose 
to  the  frantic  vehemence  of  passion;  and 
fiercely  he  swore  vengeance  on  his  late  vis- 
itor, whom  he  termed  by  a  thousand  oppro- 
brious epithets,  of  which  the  elegant  phrase 
"Jilt"  was  most  frequently  repeated. 

Even  Jeriiingham,  who  knew  the  depths 
and  shallows  of  his  master's  mood,  and  was 
j  bold  to  fathom  them  at  almost  every  state 
J  of  his  passions,  kept  out  of  his  way  on  the 
present  occasion;  and,  cabineted  with  the 
pious  old  housekeeper,  declaimed  to  her,  over 
a  bottle  of  ratafia,  that,  in  his  apprehension, 
if  his  Grace  did  not  learn  to  put  some  con- 
trol on  his  temper,  chains,  darkness,  straw, 
and  Bedlam,  would  be  the  final  doom  of  the 
gifted  and  admired  Duke  of  Buckingham. 


CHAPTEE  FORTIETH. 

 Contentions  fierce. 

Ardent,  and  diie.  spring  from  no  petty  cause. 

Albion. 

The  quarrels  between  man  and  wife  are  pro- 
verbial ;  but  let  not  these  honest  folks  think 
that  connections  of  a  less  permanent  nature 
are  free  from  similar  jars.  The  frolic  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  subsequent 
escape  of  Alice  Bridgenorth,  had  kindled 
fierce  dissension  in  Chiffinch's  family,  when, 
on  his  arrival  in  town,  he  learned  these  two 
stunning  events:  "I  tell  you,"  he  said  to  his 
obliging  helpmate,  who  seemed  but  little 
moved  by  all  that  he  could  say  on  the  sub- 
ject, "that  your  d — d  carelessness  has  ruined 
the  work  of  years." 

"  I  think  it  is  the  twentieth  time  you  have 
said  so,"  replied  the  dame;  "and  without 
such  frequent  assurance.  I  was  quite  ready 
to  believe  that  a  very  trifling  matter  would 
overset  any  scheme  of  yours,  however  long 
thought  of." 

"  How  on  earth  could  you  have  the  folly 
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to  lot  the  Puke  into  the  house  when  you  ex- 
pected the  King?"  said  the  irritated  courtier. 

"Lord,  Chiffinch,"  answered  the  lady, 
"ought  not  .you  to  ask  the  porter  rather  than 
me,  that  sort  of  question  ! — I  was  putting  on 
my  cap  to  receive  his  Majesty." 

"With  the  address  of  a  madge-howlet," 
said  Chiffinch,  "and  in  the  meanwhile  you 
gave  the  cat  the  cream  to  keep." 

"Indeed,  Chiffinch,"  said  the  lady,  "these 
jaunts  to  the  country  do  render  you  exces- 
sively vulgar!  there  is  a  brutality  about  your 
very  boots!  nay,  your  muslin  ruffles,  being 
somewhat  soiled,  give  to  your  knuckles  a 
sort  of  rural  rusticity ,  as  I  may  call  it." 

"It  were  a  good  deed,"  muttered  Chiffinch, 
"to  make  both  boots  and  knuckles  bang 
the  folly  and  affectation  out  of  thee."  Then 
speaking  aloud,  he  added,  like  a  man  who 
would  fain  break  oil  an  argument,  by  ex- 
torting from  his  adversary  a  confession  that 
he  has  reason  on  his  side,  "lam  sure,  Kate, 
von  must  be  sensible  that  our  all  depends 
on  his  Majesty's  pleasure." 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  said  she;  "I  know 
how  to  pleasure  his  Majesty  better  than  you 
can  teach  me.  Do  you  think  his  Majesty 
is  booby  enough  to  cry  like  a  schoolboy  be- 
cause his  sparrow  has  flown  away?  His 
Majesty  has  better  taste.  I  am  surprised  at 
you,  Chiffinch,"  she  added,  drawing  herself 
up,  "who  were  once  thought  to  know  the 
points  of  a  fine  woman,  that  you  should 
have  made  such  a  roaring  about  this  country 
wench.  Why,  she  has  not  even  the  country 
quality  of  being  plump  as  a  barn-door  fowl, 
but  is  more  like  a  Dunstable  lark,  that  one 
must  crack  bones  and  all  if  you  would  make 
a  mouthful  of  it.  AVhat  signifies  whence 
she  came,  or  where  she  goes  ?  There  will 
be  those  behind  that  are  much  more  worthy 
of  his  Majesty's  condescending  attention, 
even  when  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  takes 
the  frumps." 

"You  mean  your  neighbor,  Mistress 
Kelly,"  said  her  worthy  helpmate;  "but, 
Kate,  her  date  is  out.  Wit  she  has,  let 
her  keep  herself  warm  with  it  in  worse  com- 
pany, for  the  cant  of  a  gang  of  strollers  is 
not  language  for  a  Prince's  chamber."* 

"  It  is  no  matter  what  I  mean,  or  whom 
I  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Chiffinch;  "but  I  tell 
you,  Tom  Chiffinch,  that  you  will  find  your 
master  quite  consoled  for  loss  of  the  piece  of 
prudish  puritanism  that  you  would  needs 
saddle  him  with;  as  if  the  good  man  were 

*  In  Evelvn's  Memoirs  is  the  following  curious  passage  re- 
specting Nell  Gwyn.  who  is  hinted  at  in  the  text :— "  I  walke  d 
\vi  hhtni  [King  Charles  II,]  through  Saint  James  Park  to 
the  garden,  where  I  both  saw  and  heard  a  very  familiar  dis- 
conrse  between  .  .  .  [the  King]  and  Mrs.  Nelly.  SB  they  called 
her.  an  intimate  comedian,  she  lookine  out  of  her  garden  on 
a  terrace  at  the  to,)  of  the  wall,  and  \the  King]  standing  on 
the  green  walk  under  it.  I  was  heartily  sorry  at  this  scene."— 
Evei.yn"s  Xemoirs,\a\.  i.  p.  413. 


not  plagued  enough  with  them  in  Parlia- 
ment, but  you  must,  forsooth,  bring  them 
into  his  very  bedchamber." 

"Well,  Kate,"  said  Chiffinch,  "if  a  man 

were  to  speak  all  the  sense  of  the  seven  wise 
masters,  a  woman  would  find  nonsense 
enough  to  overwhelm  him  with;  so  I  shall 
say  no  more,  but  that  I  would  to  Heaven  I 
may  find  the  King  in  no  worse  humor  linn 
you  describe  him.  I  am  commanded  to  tit- 
tend  him  down  the  river  to  the  Tower  to- 
day, where  he  is  to  make  some  survey  of 
arms  and  stores.  They  are  clever  fellows 
who  contrive  to  keep  Rowley  from  engaging 
in  business,  for,  by  my  word,  he  has  a  turn 
for  it." 

"I  warrant  you,"  said  Chiffinch  the  fe- 
male, nodding,  but  rather  to  her  own  figure, 
reflected  from  a  mirror,  than  to  her  politic 
husband, — "1  warrant  you  we  will  find  means 
of  occupying  him  that  will  sufficiently  fill  up 
his  time." 

"On  my  honor,  Kate,"  said  the  male 
Chiffinch,  "J  find  you  strangely  altered,  and, 
to  speak  truth,  grown  most  extremely  opin- 
ionative.  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  have  good 
reason  for  your  confidence." 

The  dame  smiled  superciliously,  but 
deigned  no  other  answer,  unless  this  were 
one, — "I  shall  order  a  boat  to  go  upon  the 
Thames  to-day  with  the  royal  part}'." 

"Take  care  what  you  do,  Kate;  there  are 
none  dare  presume  so  far  but  women  of  the 
first  rank.  Duchess  of  Bolton — of  Bucking- 
ham— of"  

"Who  cares  for  a  list  of  names ?  why  may 
not  I  be  as  forward  as  the  greatest  B. 
amongst  your  string  of  them  ?  " 

"Kay,  faith,  thou  mayest match  the  great- 
est B.  in  Court  already,"  answered  Chiffinch; 
"so  e'en  take  thy  own  course  of  it.  But  do 
not  let  Chaubert  forget  to  get  some  colla- 
tion ready,  and  a  souper  au  petit  convert,  in 
case  it  should  be  commanded  for  the  even- 
ing." 

'A}r,  there  your  boasted  knowledge  of 
Court  matters  begins  and  ends. — Chiffinch, 
Chaubert,  and  Company; — dissolve  that  part- 
nership, and  you  break  Tom  Chiffinch  for  a 
courtier." 

"Amen,  Kate,"  replied  Chiffinch;  "and 
let  me  tell  you  it  is  as  safe  to  relyr  on  an- 
other person's  fingers  as  on  our  own  wit. 
But  I  must  give  orders  for  the  water.  If 
you  will  take  the  pinnace,  there  are  the 
cloth-of-gold  cushions  in  the  chapel  may 
serve  to  cover  the  benches  for  the  day.  They 
are  never  wanted  where  they  lie,  so  you  may 
make  free  with  them  too." 

Madam  Chiffinch  accordingly  mingled 
with  the  flotilla  which  attended  the  King  on 
his  voyage  down  the  Thames,  amongst  whom 
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was  the  Queen,  attended  by  some  of  the 
principal  ladies  of  the  Court.  The  little 
plump  Cleopatra,  dressed  to  as  much  advan- 
tage as  her  taste  could  devise,  and  seated( 
upon  her  embroidered  cushions  like  Venus 
in  her  shell,  neglected  nothing  that  affron 
tery  and  minauderie  could  perform  to  draw 
upon  herself  some  portion  of  the  King's  ob 
serration;  but  Charles  was  not  in  the  vein 
and  did  not  even  pay  her  the  slightest  passing 
attention  of  any  kind,  until  her  boatmen 
having  ventured  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
Queen's  barge  than  etiquette  permitted,  re- 
ceived a  peremptory  order  to  back  their  oars 
and  fall  out  of  the  royal  procession.  Madam 
OhiflBnch  cried  for  spite,  and  transgressed 
Solomon's  warning,  by  cursing  the  King  in 
her  heart;  but  had  no  better  course  than  to 
return  to  Westminster,  and  direct  Chaubert'i 
preparations  for  the  evening. 

In  the  meantime,  the  royal  barge  paused 
at  the  Tower;  and,  accompanied  by  a  laugh- 
ing train  of  ladies  and  of  courtiers,  the  gay 
Monarch  made  the  echoes  of  the  old  prison 
towers  ring  with  the  unwonted  sounds  of1 
mirth  and  revelry.  As  they  ascended  from 
the  river  side  to  the  centre  of  the  building, 
where  the  fine  old  keep  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, called  the  White  Tower,  predominates 
over  the  exterior  defences,  Heaven  only 
knows  how  many  gallant  jests,  good  or  bad, 
were  run  on  the  comparison  of  his  Majesty's 
state-prison  to  that  of  Cupid,  and  what  kill- 
ing similes  were  drawn  between  the  ladies' 
eyes  and  the  guns  of.  the  fortress,  which, 
spoken  with  a  fashionable  congee,  and 
listened  to  with  a  smile  from  a  fair 
lady,  formed  the  fine  conversation  of  the 
day. 

This  gay  swarm  of  flutters  did  not,  how- 
ever, attend  close  on  the  King's  person, 
though  they  had  accompanied  him  upon 
his  party  on  the  river.  Charles,  who  often 
formed  manly  and  sensible  resolutions, 
though  he  was  too  easily  diverted  from  them 
by  indolence  or  pleasure,  had  some  desire  to 
make  himself  personally  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  the  military  stores,  arms,  etc., 
of  which  the  Tower  was  then,  as  now,  the 
magazine;  and,  although  he  had  brought 
with  him  the  usual  number  of  his  courtiers, 
only  three  or  four  attended  him  on  the  scru- 
tiny which  he  intended.  Whilst,  therefore, 
the  rest  of  the  train  amused  themselves  as 
t !  i  y  might  in  other  parts  of  the  Tower,  the 
King,  accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham, Ormond,  and  one  or  two  others, 
walked  through  the  well-known  hall,  in 
which  is  preserved  the  most  splendid  maga- 
zine of  arms  in  the  world,  and  which, 
though  far  from  exhibiting  its  present  ex- 
traordinary state  of  perfection,  was  even  then 


an  arsenal  worthy  of  the  great  nation  to 
which  it  belonged. 

The  Duke  of  Ormond,  well  known  for  his 
services  during  the  great  Civil  War,  was,  as 
we  have  elsewhere  noticed,  at  present  rather 
on  cold  terms  with  his  Sovereign,  who  nev- 
ertheless asked  his  advice  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  who  required  it  on  the  present 
amongst  others,  when  it  was  not  a  little 
feared  that  the  Parliament,  in  their  zeal  for 
the  Protestant  religion,  might  desire  to  take 
the  magazines  of  arms  and  ammunition  un- 
der their  own  exclusive  orders.  While 
Charles  sadly  hinted  at  such  a  termination 
of  the  popular  jealousies  of  the  period,  and 
discussed  with  Ormond  the  means  of  resist- 
ing, or  evading  it,  Buckingham,  falling  a 
little  behind,  amused  himself  with  ridicul- 
ing the  antiquated  appearance  and  embar- 
rassed demeanor  of  the  old  warder  who  at- 
tended on  the  occasion,  and  who  chanced  to 
be  the  very  same  that  escorted  Julian  Pev- 
eril  to  his  present  place  of  confinement. 
The  Duke  prosecuted  his  raillery  with  the 
greater  activity,  that  he  found  the  old  man, 
though  restrained  by  the  place  and  presence, 
|was  rather  upon  the  whole  testy,  and  dis- 
posed to  afford  what  sportsmen  call  play  to 
his  persecutor.  The  various  pieces  of  an- 
cient armor  with  which  the  wall  was  cover- 
ed, afforded  the  principal  source  of  the 
Duke's  wit.  as  he  insisted  upon  knowing 
from  the  old  man,  who,  he  said,  could  best 
remember  matters  from  the  days  of  King 
Arthur  downwards  at  the  least,  the  history 
of  the  different  warlike  weapons,  and  anec- 
dotes of  the  battles  in  which  they  had  been 
wielded.  The  old  man  obviously  suffered, 
when  he  was  obliged,  by  repeated  questions, 
to  tell  the  legends  (often  sufficiently  absurd) 
which  the  tradition  of  the  place  had  assign- 
ed to  particular  relics.  Far  from  flourish- 
ing his  partisan,  and  augmenting  the  em- 
phasis of  his  voice,  as  was  and  is  the  prevail- 
ing fashion  of  these  warlike  Ciceroni,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  extort  from  him  a  single 
word  concerning  those  topics  on  which  their 
information  is  usually  overflowing. 

"Do  you  know,  my  friend,"  said  the  Duke 
to  him  at  last,  "I  begin  to  change  my  mind 
respecting  you.  I  supposed  you  must  have 
served  as  a  Yeoman  of  the  Guard  since  bluff 
King  Henry's  time,  and  expected  to  hear 
something  from  you  about  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold, — and  I  thought  of  asking  you 
the  color  of  Anne  Bullen's  breastknot, 
which  cost  the  Pope  three  kingdoms;  but  I 
am  afraid  you  are  but  a  novice  in  such  rec- 
ollections of  love  and  chivalry.  Art  sure 
thou  didst  not  creep  into  thy  warlike  office 
from  some  dark  shop  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
and  that  thou  hast  not  converted  an  unlaw- 
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ful  measuring-yard  into  that  glorious  hal- 
berd?— I  warrant  thou  canst  not  even  tell 
one  whom  this  piece  of  antique  panoply  per- 
tained to  ?M 

The  Duke  pointed  at  random  to  a  cuirass 
which  hung-  amongst  others,  but  was  rather 
remarkable  from  being  better  cleansed. 

"1  should  know  that  piece  of  iron,"  said 
the  warder  bluntly,  yet  with  some  change  in 
his  voice;  "for  I  have  known  a  man  within 
side  of  it  who  would  not  have  endured  half 
the  impertinence  I  have  heard  spoken  to- 
day." 

The  tone  of  the  old  man,  as  well  as  the 
words,  attracted  the  attention  of  Charles  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  were  only  two 
steps  before  the  speaker.  They  both  stopped, 
and  turned  round;  the  former  saying  at  the 
same  time, — "How  now,  sirrah! — what  an- 
swers  arc  these  ? — What  man  do  you  speak 
of  ?" 

"Of  one  who  is  none  now,"  said  the  war- 
der, "whatever  he  may  have  been." 

"The  old  man  surely  speaks  of  himself," 
said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  closely  examining 
the  countenance  of  the  warder,  which  he  in 
vain  endeavored  to  turn  away.  "I  am  sure 
I  remember  these  features — Are  not  you  my 
old  friend,  Major  Coleby  ?  " 

"I  wish  your  Grace's  memory  had  been 
less  accurate,"  said  the  old  man,  coloring 
deeply,  and  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground! 

The  King  was  greatly  shocked. — "Good 
God!"  he  said,  "the  gallant  Major  Coleby, 
who  joined  us  with  his  four  sons  and  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  at  Warrington! — And  is 
this  all  we  could  do  for  an  old  Worcester 
friend?" 

The  tears  rushed  thick  into  the  old  man's 
eyes  as  he  said  in  broken  accents,  "Never 
mind  me,  sire;  I  am  well  enough  here — a 
worn-out  soldier  rusting  among  old  armor. 
Where  one  old  cavalier  is  better,  there  are 
twenty  worse. — I  am  sorry  your  Majesty 
should  know  anything  of  it,  since  it  grieves 
you." 

With  that  kindness,  which  was  a  redeem- 
ing point  of  his  character,  Charles,  while  the 
old  man  was  speaking,  took  the  partisan 
from  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  put  it  into 
that  of  Buckingham,  saying,  "  What  Coleby's 
hand  has  borne,  can  disgrace  neither  yours 
nor  mine, — and  you  owe  him  this  atonement. 
Time  has  been  with  him,  that,  for  less  prov- 
ocation, he  would  have  laid  it  about  your 
ears." 

The  Duke  bowed  deeply,  but  colored  with 
resentment,  and  took  an  immediate  oppor- 
tunity to  place  the  weapon  carelessly  against 
a  pile  of  arms.  The  King  did  not  observe 
a  contemptuous  motion,  which,  perhaps, 
would  not  have  pleased  him,  being  at  the 
VOL.  VII. — 8  . 


moment  occupied  with  the  veteran,  whom  he 
exhorted  to  lean  upon  him,  as  he  conveyed 
him  to  a  seat,  permitting  no  other  person  to 
assist  him.  "Best  there,"  he  said,  "my 
brave  old  friend;  and  Charles  Stewart  must 
bo  poor  indeed,  if  you  wear  that  dress  an 
hour  longer. — You  look  very  pale,  my  good 
Coleby,  to  have  had  so  much  color  a  few 
minutes  since.  Be  not  vexed  at  what  Buck- 
ingham says,  no  one  minds  his  folly. — You 
look  worse  and  worse.  Come,  come,  you 
are  too  much  hurried  by  this  meeting.  Sit 
still — do  not  rise — do  not  attempt  to  kneel. 
I  command  you  to  repose  yourself  till  I  have 
made  the  round  of  these  apartments." 

The  old  cavalier  stooped  his  head  in  token 
of  acquiescence  in  the  command  of  his 
Sovereign,  but  he  raised  it  not  again.  The 
tumultuous  agitation  of  the  moment  had 
been  too  much  for  spirits  which  had  been 
long  in  a  state  of  depression,  and  health 
which  was  much  decayed.  When  the  King 
and  his  attendants,  after  half-an-hour's  ab- 
sence, returned  to  the  spot  where  they  had 
left  the  veteran,  they  found  him  dead,  and 
already  cold,  in  the  attitude  of  one  who  has 
fallen  easily  asleep.  The  King  was  dread- 
fully shocked;  and  it  was  with  a  low  and 
faltering  voice  that  he  directed  the  body,  in 
due  time,  to  be  honorably  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower.*  He  was  then  silent, 
until  he  attained  the  steps  in  front  of  the 
arsenal,  where  the  party  it  attendance  upon 
his  person  began  to  assemble  at  his  ap- 
proach, along  with  some  other  persons  of 
respectable  appearance,  whom  curiosity  had 
attracted 

"This  is  dreadful,"  said  the  King.  "We 
must  find  some  means  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses, and  rewarding  the  fidelity  of  our 
suffering  followers,  or  posterity  will  cry  fie 
upon  our  memory." 

"Your  Majesty  has  had  often  such  plans 
agitated  in  your  Council,"  said  Bucking- 
ham. 

"True,  George,"  said  the  King.  "I  can 
safely  say  it  is  not  my  fault.  I  have  thought 
of  it  for  years." 

"It  cannot  be  too  well  considered,"  said 
Buckingham;  "besides,  every  year  makes  the 
task  of  relief  easier." 

"True,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  "by 
diminishing  the  number  of  sufferers.  Here 
is  poor  old  Coleby  will  no  longer  be  a  bur- 
den to  the  Crown." 

"You  are  too  severe,  my  Lord  of  Or- 
mond," said  the  King,  "and  should  respect 
the  feelings  you  trespass  on.  You  cannot 
suppose  that  we  would  have  permitted  this 

*  A  story  of  this  nature  is  current  in  the  legends  of  the 
Tower.  The  affecting:  circumstances  are,  1  helieve,  recorded 
in  one  of  the  little  mmnals  which  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
visitors,  but  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  later  editions. 
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poor  man  to  hold  such  a  situation,  had  we 
known  of  the  circumstance  ?  " 

"For  God's  sake,  then,  sire,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  "turn  your  eyes,  which 
have  just  rested  on  the  corpse  of  one  old 
friend,  upon  the  distresses  of  others.  Here  is 
the  valiant  old  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  of  the 
Peak,  who  fought  through  the  whole  war, 
wherever  blows  were  going,  and  was  the  last 
man,  I  believe,  in  England,  who  laid  down 
his  arms — Here  is  his  son,  of  whom  I  have 
the  highest  accounts,  as  a  gallant  of  spirit, 
accomplishments,  and  courage— Here  is  the 
unfortunate  House  of  Derby — for  pity's  sake, 
interfere  in  behalf  of  these  victims,  whom 
the  folds  of  this  hydra-plot  have  entangled, 
in  order  to  crush  them  to  death — rebuke  the 
fiends  that  are  seeking  to  devour  their  lives, 
and  disappoint  the  harpies  that  are  gaping 
for  their  property.  This  very  day  seven- 
night  the  unfortunate  family,  father  and 
son,  are  to  be  brought  upon  trial  for  crimes 
of  which  they  are  as  guiltless,  I  boldly  pro- 
nounce, as  any  who  stand  in  this  presence. 
For  God's  sake,  sire,  let  us  hope  that,  should 
the  prejudices  of  the  people  condemn  them, 
as  it  has  done  others,  you  will  at  last  step 
in  between  the  blood-hunters  and  their 
prey." 

The  King  looked,  as  lie  really  was,  ex- 
ceedingly perplexed. 

Buckingham,  between  whom  and  Or- 
mond their  existed  a  constant  and  almost 
mortal  quarrel,  interferred  to  effect  a  diver- 
sion in  Charles's  favor.  "Your  Majesty's 
royal  benevolence,"  he  said,  "needs  never 
want  exercise,  while  the  Duke  of  Ormond  is 
near  your  person.  He  has  his  sleeve  cut  in 
the  old  and  ample  fashion,  that  he  may  al- 
ways have  store  of  ruined  cavaliers  stowed 
in  it  to  produce  at  demand,  rare  old  raw- 
boned  boys,  with  Malmsey  noses,  bald  heads, 
spindle  shanks,  and  merciless  histories  of 
Edgehill  and  "Naseby." 

"My  sleeve  is,  I  dare  say,  of  an  antique 
cut,"  said  Ormond,  looking  full  at  the  Duke; 
"but  I  pin  neither  bravoes  nor  ruffians  upon 
it,  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  as  I  see  fast- 
ened to  coats  of  the  new  mode." 

"That  is  a  little  too  sharp  for  our  presence, 
my  lord,"  said  the  King. 

"Not  if  I  make  my  words  good,"  said 
Ormond.— "My  Lord  of  Buckingham,  will 
you  name  the  man  you  spoke  to  as  you  left 
the  boat  ?" 

"I  spoke  to  no  one,"  said  the  Duke^, 
hastily — "nay,  I  mistake,  I  remember  a  fel- 
low whispered  in  my  ear,  that  one,  who  I 
thought  had  left  London,  was  still  lingering 
in  town.  A  person  whom  I  had  business 
with," 

"Was  yon  the  messenger?"  said  Ormond, 


singling  out  from  the  crowd,  who  stood  in 
the  courtyard,  a  tall  dark-looking  man, 
muffled  in  a  large  cloak,  wearing  a  broad 
shadowy  black  beaver  hat,  with  a  long  sword 
of  the  Spanish  fashion — the  very  Colonel, 
in  short,  whom  Buckingham  had  despatched 
in  quest  of  Christian,  with  the  intention  of 
detaining  him  in  the  country. 

When  Buckingham's  eyes  had  followed 
the  direction  of  Ormond's  finger,  he  could 
not  help  blushing  so  deeply  as  to  attract  the 
King's  attention.* 

"What  new  frolic  is  this,  George?"  he 
said.  "Gentlemen,  bring  that  fellow  for- 
ward. On  my  life,  a  truculent-looking  caitiff 
— Hark  ye,  friend,  who  are  you  ?  If  an  hon- 
est man,  Nature  has  forgot  to  label  it  upon 
your  countenance. — Does  none  here  know 
him  ? 

'  With  every  symptom  of  a  knave  complete, 
If  he  be  honest,  he's  a  devilish  cheat.'  " 

"He  is  well  known  to  many,  sire,"  replied 
Ormond;  "and  that  he  walks  in  this  area 
with  his  neck  safe,  and  his  limbs  unshackled, 
is  an  instance,  amongst  many,  that  we  live 
under  the  sway  of  the  most  merciful  Prince 
of  Europe." 

"Oddsfish!  who  is  the  man,  my  Lord 
Duke  ?  "  said  the  King.  "  Your  Grace  talks 
mysteries — Buckingham  blushes — and  the 
rogue  himself  is  dumb." 

That  honest  gentleman,  please  your 
Majesty,"  replied  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
"  whose  modesty  makes  him  mute,  though  it 
cannot  make  him  blush,  is  the  notorious 
Colonel  Blood,  as  he  calls  himself,  whose 
attempt  to  possess  himself  of  your  Majesty's 
royal  crown  took  place  at  no  very  distant 
date,  in  this  very  Tower  of  London." 

"That  exploit  is  not  easily  forgotten," 
said  the  King;  "but  that  the  fellow  lives, 
shows  your  Grace's  clemency  as  well  as  mine." 

"  I  cannot  deny  that  I  was  in  his  hands, 
sire,"  said  Ormond,  "  and  had  certainly  been 
murdered  by  him,  had  he  chosen  to  take 
my  life  on  the  spot,  instead  of  destining  me 
!  — I  thank  him  for  the  honor — to  be  hanged 
|  at  Tyburn.  I  had  certainly  been  sped,  if  he 
had  thought  me  worth  knife  or  pistol,  or 
anything  short  of  the  cord. — Look  at  him, 
sire!  If  the  rascal  dared,  he  would  say  at 
this  moment,  like  Caliban  in  the  play,  '  Ho, 
ho,  I  would  I  had  done  it!"' 

"Why,  oddsfish! "  answered  the  King,  "he 
hath  a  villanous  sneer,  my  lord,  which  seems 
to  say  as  much;  but,  my  Lord  Duke,  we 
have  pardoned  him,  and  so  has  your  Grace." 

"It  would  ill  have  become  me,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  "to  have  been  severe  in 
prosecuting  an  attempt  on  my  poor  life, 
when  your  Majesty  was  pleased  to  remit  his 

*  Note  Z .   Colonel  Blood . 
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more  outrageous  and  insolent  attempt  upon 
your  royal  crown.  But  I  must  conceive  it 
as  a  piece  of  supreme  insolence  on  the  part 
of  (his  bloodthirsty  bully,  by  whomsoever 
he  may  be  now  backed,  to  appear  in  the 
Tower,  which  was  the  theatre  of  one  of  his 
villanies,  or  before  me,  who  was  well-nigh 
the  victim  of  another." 

"It  shall  be  amended  in  future,"  said  the 
King. .  "Hark  ye,  sirrah  Blood,  if  you  again 
presume  to  thrust  yourself  in  the  way  you 
have  done  but  now,  I  will  have  the  hang- 
ma  lfs  knife  and  jour  knavish  ears  made  ac- 
quainted." 

Blood  bowed.,  and  with  a  coolness  of  im- 
pudence which  did  his  nerves  great  honor, 
he  said  he  had  only  come  to  the  Tower 
accidentally,  to  communicate  with  a  particu- 
lar friend  on  business  of  importance.  "  My 
Lord  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  he  said,  "knew 
he  had  no  other  intention." 

"Get  you  gone,  you  scoundrelly  cut- 
throat," said  the  Duke,  as  much  impatient 
of  Colonel  Blood's  claim  of  acquaintance,  as 
a  town-rake  of  the  low  and  blackguard  com- 
panions of  his  midnight  rambles,  when  they 
accost  him  in  daylight  amidst  better  com- 
pany; "if  you  dare  to  quote  my  name  again, 
I  will  have  you  thrown  into  the  Thames." 

Blood,  thus  repulsed,  turned  round  with 
the  most  insolent  composure,  and  walked 
away  down  from  the  parade,  all  men  looking 
at  him,  as  at  some  strange  and  monstrous 
prodigy,  so  much  was  he  renowned  for  dar- 
ing and  desperate  villany.  Some  even  fol- 
lowed him,  to  have  a  better  survey  of  the 
notorious  Colonel  Blood,  like  the  smaller 
tribe  of  birds  which  keep  fluttering  round 
an  owl  when  he  appears  in  the  light  of  the 
sun.  But  as,  in  the  latter  case,  these 
thoughtless  flutterers  are  careful  to  keep  out 
of  reach  of  the  beak  and  claws  of  the  bird  of 
Minerva,  so  none  of  those  who  followed  and 
gazed  on  Blood  as  something  ominous,  cared  j 
to  bandy  looks  with  him,  or  to  endure  and 
return  the  lowering  and  deadly  glances, 
which  he  shot  from  time  to  time  on  those 
who  pressed  nearest  to  him.  He  stalked  on 
in  this  manner,  like  a  daunted,  yet  sullen 
wolf,  afraid  to  stop,  yet  unwilling  to  fly,  un- 
til he  reaced  the  Traitor's  G  ate,  and  getting 
on  board  a  sculler  which  waited  for  him, 
he  disappeared  from  their  eyes. 

Charles  would  fain  have  obliterated  all 
recollection  of  his  appearance,  by  the  obser- 
vation, "It  were  shame  that  such  a  repro- 
bate scoundrel  should  be  the  subject  of  dis- 
cord between  two  noblemen  of  distinction;" 
and  he  recommended  to  the  Dukes  of  Buck- 
ingham and  Ormond  to  join  hands,  and  for- 
get a  misunderstanding  which  rose  on  so 
unworthy  a  subject 


Buckingham  answered  carelessly,  "That 
the  Duke  of  Ormond's  honored  white  hairs 
were  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  making  the 
first  overtures  to  a  reconciliation,"  and  he 
held  out  his  hand  accordingly.  But  Or- 
mond only  bowed  in  return,  and  said,  "The 
King  had  no  cause  to  expect  that  the  Court 
would  be  disturbed  by  his  personal  resent- 
ments, since  time  would  not  yield  him  back 
twenty  years,  nor  the  grave  restore  his  gal- 
lant son  Ossory.  As  to  the  ruffian  who  had 
intruded  himself  there,  he  was  obliged  to 
him,  since,  by  showing  that  his  Majesty's 
clemency  extended  even  to  the  very  worst 
of  criminals,  he  strengthened  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  the  King's  favor  for  such  of  his 
innocent  friends  as  were  now  in  prison,  and 
in  danger,  from  the  odious  charges  brought 
against  them  on  the  score  of  the  Popish 
Plot." 

The  King  made  no  other  answer  to  this 
insinuation,  than  by  directing  that  the  com- 
pany should  embark  for  their  return  to 
Whitehall;  and  thus  took  leave  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Tower  who  were  in  attendance, 
with  one  of  those  well-turned  compliments 
to  their  discharge  of  duty,  which  no  man 
knew  better  how  to  express;  and  issued  at 
the  same  time  strict  and  anxious  orders  for 
protection  and  defence  of  the  important 
fortress  confided  to  them,  and  all  which  it 
contained. 

Before  he  parted  with  Ormond  on  their 
arrival  at  Whitehall,  he  turned  round  to 
him,  as  one  who  has  made  up  his  resolution, 
and  said,  "  Be  satisfied,  my  Lord  Duke — our 
friends'  case  shall  be  looked  to." 

In  the  same  evening  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and  North,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  had  orders  with  all  secrecy, 
to  meet  his  Majesty  that  evening  on  especial 
matters  of  state,  at  the  apartments  of  Chif- 
finch,  the  centre  of  all  affairs,  whether  of 
gallantry  or  business. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FIRST. 

Yet,  Corah,  thou  shalt  from  oblivion  pass; 
Erect  thyself,  thou  monumental  brass, 
Hi^h  as  the  serpent  ot  thy  metal  made, 
While  nations  stand  secure  beneath  thy  shade. 

Absalom  and  Achitophbl. 

The  morning  which  Charles  had  spent  in 
visiting  the  Tower,  had  been  very  differently 
employed  by  those  unhappy  individuals, 
whom  their  bad  fate,  and  the  singular  tem- 
per of  the  times,  had  made  the  innocent 
tenants  of  that  state  prison,  and  who  had  re- 
ceived official  notice  that  they  were  to  stand 
their  trial  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
at  Westminster,  on  the  seventh  succeeding 
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day.  The  stout  old  Cavalier  at  first  only 
railed  at  the  officer  for  spoiling  his  breakfast 
with  the  news,  but  evinced  great  feeling 
when  he  was  told  that  Julian  was  to  be  put 
under  the  same  indictment. 

We  intend  to  dwell  only  very  gener- 
ally on  the  nature  of  their  trial,  which  cor- 
responded, in  the  outline,  with  almost  all 
those  which  took  place  during  the  preva 
lence  of  the  Popish  Plot.  That  is,  one  or 
two  infamous  and  perjured  evidences,  whose 
profession  of  common  informers  had  become 
frightfully  lucrative,  made  oath  to  the  pris- 
oners' having  expressed  themselves  inter- 
ested in  the  great  confederacy  of  the  Catho- 
lics. A  number  of  others  brought  forward 
facts  or  suspicions,  affecting  the  character 
of  the  parties  as  honest  Protestants  and  good 
subjects;  and  betwixt  the  direct  and  pre- 
sumptive evidence,  enough  was  usually  ex- 
tracted for  justifying,  to  a  corrupted  court 
and  perjured  jury,  the  fatal  verdict  of  Guilty. 

The  fury  of  the  people  had,  however,  now 
begun  to  pass  away,  exhausted  even  by  its 
own  violence.  _T_he  English  nation  differ 
from  all  others,  indeed  even  from  those  of 
the  sister  kingdoms,  in  being  very  easily 
sated  with  punishment,  even  when  they  sup- 
pose it  most  merited*  Other  nations  are 
like  the  tamed  tiger,  which,  when  once  its 
native  appetite  for  slaughter -is  indulged  in 
one  instance,  rushes  on  in  promiscuous  rav- 
ages. But  the  English  public  have  always 
rather  resembled  what  is  told  of  the  sleuth- 
dog,  which,  eager,  fierce,  and  clamorous  in 
pursuit  of  his  prey,  desists  from  it  so  soon 
as  blood  is  sprinkled  upon  his  path. 

Men's  minds  were  now  beginning  to  cool 
' — the  character  of  the  witnesses  was  more 
closely  sifted — their  testimonies  did  not  in  I 
all  cases  tally — and  a  wholesome  suspicion 
began  to  be  entertained  of  men,  who  would 
never  say  they  had  made  a  full  discovery  of 
all  they  knew,  but  avowedly  reserved  some 
points  of  evidence  to  bear  on  future  trials. 

The  King  also,  who  had  lain  passive  dur- 
ing the  first  burst  of  popular  fury,  was  now 
beginning  to  bestir  himself,  which  produced 
a  marked  effect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Crown 
Counsel,  and  even  the  Judges.  Sir  George 
Wakeman  had  been  acquitted  in  spite  of 
Oates's  direct  testimony;  and  public  atten- 
tion was  strongly  excited  concerning  the 
event  of  the  next  trial;  which  chanced  to  be 
that  of  the  Peverils,  father  and  son,  with 
whom,  I  know  not  from  what  concatenation, 
little  Hudson  the  dwarf  was  placed  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench. 

It  was  a  piteous  sight  to  behold  a  father 
and  son,  who  had  been  so  long  separated, 
meet  under  circumstances  so  melancholy; 
and  many  tears  were  shed,  when  the  majes- 


tic old  man — for  such  he  was,  though  now 
broken  with  years — folded  his  son  to  his 
bosom,  with  a  mixture  of  joy,  affection,  and 
a  bitter  anticipation  of  the  event  of  the  im- 
pending trial.  There  was  a  feeling  in  the 
Court  that  for  a  moment  overcame  every 
prejudice  and  party  feeling.  Many  specta- 
tors shed  tears;  and  there  was  even  a  low 
moaning,  as  of  those  who  weep  aloud. 

Such  as  felt  themselves  sufficiently  at  ease 
to  remark  the  conduct  of  poor  little  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  who  was  scarcely  observed  amid 
the  preponderating  interest  created  by  his 
companions  in  misfortune,  could  not  but  no- 
tice a  strong  degree  of  mortification  on  the 
part  of  that  diminutive  gentleman.  He  had 
soothed  his  great  mind  by  the  thoughts  of 
playing  the  character  which  he  was  called  on 
to  sustain,  in  a  manner  which  should  be 
long  remembered  in  that  place;  and  on  his 
entrance,  had  saluted  the  numerous  specta- 
tors, as  well  as  the  Court,  with  a  cavalier 
air,  which  he  meant  should  express  grace, 
high-breeding,  perfect  coolness,  with  a  noble 
disregard  to  the  issue  of  their  proceedings. 
But  his  little  person  was  so  obscured  and 
jostled  aside,  on  the  meeting  of  the  father 
and  son,  who  had  been  brought  in  different 
boats  from  the  Tower,  and  placed  at  the  bar 
at  the  same  moment,  that  his  distress  and 
his  dignity  were  alike  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground, and  attracted  neither  sympathy  nor 
admiration. 

The  dwarf's  wisest  way  to  attract  atten- 
tion, would  have  been  to  remain  quiet,  when 
so  remarkable  an  exterior  would  certainly 
have  received  in  its  turn  the  share  of  public 
notice  which  he  so  eagerly  coveted.  But 
when  did  personal  vanity  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence  ? — Our  impatient  friend 
scrambled,  with  some  difficulty,  on  the  top 
of  the  bench  intended  for  his  seat;  and 
there,  "paining  himself  to  stand  a-tiptoe," 
like  Chaucer's  gallant  Sir  Chaunticlere,  he 
challenged  the  notice  of  the  audience  as  he 
stood  bowing  and  claiming  acquaintance  of 
his  namesake  Sir  Geoffrey  the  larger,  with 
whose  shoulders,  notwithstanding  his  ele- 
vated situation,  he  was  scarcely  yet  upon  a- 
level. 

The  taller  Knight,  whose  mind  was  occu- 
pied in  a  very  different  manner,  took  no  notice 
of  these  advances  upon  the  dwarf's  part,  but 
sat  down  with  the  determination  rather  to 
die  on  the  spot  than  evince  any  symptoms 
of  weakness  before  Eoundheads  and  Presby- 
terians; under  which  obnoxious  epithets,  be- 
ing too  old-fashioned  to  find  out  party  desig- 
nations of  newer  date,  he  comprehended  all 
persons  concerned  in  his  present  troublel 

By  Sir  Geoffrey  the  larger's  change  of 
position,  his  face  was  thus  brought  on  a 
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level  with  that  of  Sir  Geoffrey  the  less,  who 
had  an  opportunity  of  pulling  him  by 
the  eloak.  He  of  Martindale  Castle,  rather 
mechanically  than  consciously,  turned  his 
head  towards  the  large  wrinkled  visage, 
whii'h,  struggling  between  an  assumed  air 
of  easy  importance,  and  an  anxious  desire  to 
be  noticed,  was  grimacing  within  a  yard  of 
him.  But  neither  the  singular  physiog- 
nomy, the  nods  and  smiles  of  greeting  and 
recognition  into  which  it  was  wreathed,  nor 
the  strange  little  form  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported, had  at  that  moment  the  power  of 
exciting  any  recollections  in  the  old  Knight's 
mind;  and  having  stared  for  a  moment  at 
the  poor  little  man,  his  bulky  namesake 
turned  away  his  head  without  farther 
notice. 

Julian  Peveril,  the  dwarf's  more  recent 
acquaintance,  had,  even  amid  his  own  anx- 
ious feelings,  room  for  sympathy  with  those 
of  his  little  fellow-sufferer.  As  soon  as  he 
discovered  that  he  was  at  the  same  terrible 
bar  with  himself,  although  he  could  not 
conceive  how  their  causes  came  to  be  con- 
joined, he  acknowledged  him  by  a  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  which  the  old  man  re- 
turned with  affected  dignity  and  real  grati- 
tude. "Worthy  youth,"  he  said,  "thy  pres- 
ence is  restorative,  like  the  nepenthe  of 
Homer  even  in  this  syncope  of  our  mutual 
fate.  I  am  concerned  to  see  that  your  fa- 
ther hath  not  the  same  alacrity  of  soul  as 
that  of  ours,  which  are  lodged  within 
smaller  compass;  and  that  he  hath  forgot- 
ten an  ancient  comrade  and  fellow-soldier, 
who  now  stands  beside  him  to  perform,  per- 
haps, their  last  campaign." 

Julian  briefly  replied,  that  his  father  had 
much  to  occupy  him.  But  the  little  man — 
who,  to  do  him  justice,  cared  no  more  (in 
his  own  phrase)  for  imminent  danger  or 
death,  than  he  did  for  the  puncture  of  a 
flea's  proboscis — did  not  so  easily  renounce 
the  secret  object  of  his  ambition,  which  was 
to  acquire  the  notice  of  the  large  and  lofty 
Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  who,  being  at  least 
three  inches  taller  than  his  son,  was  in  so 
far  possessed  of  that  superior  excellence, 
which  the  poor  dwarf,  in  his  secret  soul, 
valued  before  all  other  distinctions,  al- 
though, in  his  conversation,  he  was  con- 
stantly depreciating  it.  "Good  comrade 
and  namesake,"  he  proceeded,  stretching 
out  his  hand,  so  as  again  to  reach  the  elder 
PeveriPs  cloak,  "I  forgive  your  want  of 
reminiscence,  seeing  it  is  long  since  I  saw 
you  at  Naseby,  fighting  as  if  you  had  as 
many  arms  as  the  fabled  Briareus." 

The  Knight  of  Martindale,  who  had  again 
turned  his  head  towards  the  little  man,  and 
had  listened,  as  if  endeavoring  to  make 


something  out  of  his  discourse,  here  inter- 
rupted him  with  a  peevish" Pshaw!" 

Pshaw !  "  repeated  Sir  Geoffrey  the  less; 
"Pshaw  is  an  expression  of  slight  esteem — 
nay,  of  contempt — in  all  languages;  and 
were  this  a  befitting  place"  

But  the  Judges  had  now  taken  their 
places,  the  criers  called  silence,  and  the 
stern  voice  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  (the 
notorious  Scroggs)  demanded  what  the  offi- 
cers meant  by  permitting  the  accused  to 
communicate  together  in  open  court. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  this  cele- 
brated parsonage  was,  upon  the  present  oc- 
casion, at  a  great  loss  how  to  proceed.  A 
calm,  dignified,  judicial  demeanor  was  at  no 
time  the  characteristic  of  his  official  con- 
duct. He  always  ranted  and  roared  either 
on  the  one  side  or  the  other;  and  of  late  he 
had  been  much  unsettled  which  side  to 
take  being  totally  incapable  of  anything  re- 
sembling impartiality.  At  the  first  trials 
for  the  Plot,  when  the  whole  stream  of 
popularity  ran  against  the  accused,  no  one 
had  been  so  loud  as  Scroggs;  to  attempt  to 
impeach  the  character  of  Oates  or  Bed  1  owe, 
or  any  other  leading  witnesses,  he  treated  as 
a  crime  more  heinous  than  it  would  have 
been  to  blaspheme  the  Gospel  on  which 
they  had  been  sworn — it  was  a  stifling  of 
the  Plot,  or  discrediting  of  the  King's  wit- 
nesses— a  crime  not  greatly,  if  at  all,  short 
of  high  treason  against  the  King  himself. 

But  of  late  a  new  light  had  begun  to  glim- 
mer upon  the  understanding  of  this  inter- 
preter of  the  laws.  Sagacious  in  the  signs 
of  the  times,  he  began  to  see  that  the  tide 
was  turning;  and  that  Court  favor  at  least, 
and  probably  popular  opinion  also,  were 
likely,  in  a  short  time,  to  declare  against 
the  witnesses,  and  in  favor  of  the  accused. 

The  opinion  which  Scroggs  had  hitherto 
entertained  of  the  high  respect  in  which 
Shaftesbury,  the  patron  of  the  Plot,  was 
held  by  Charles,  had  been  definitely  shaken 
by  a  whisper  from  his  brother  North  to  the 
following  effect:  "His  Lordship  has  no 
more  interest  at  Court  than  your  footman." 

This  notice,  from  a  sure  hand,  and  re- 
ceived but  that  morning,  had  put  the  Judge 
to  a  sore  dilemma;  for,  however  indifferent 
to  actual  consistency,  he  was  most  anx- 
ious to  save  appearances.  He  could  not  but 
recollect  how  violent  he  had  been  on  former 
occasions  in  favor  of  these  prosecutions;  and 
being  sensible  at  the  same  time  that  the 
credit  of  the  witnesses,  though  shaken  in 
the  opinion  of  the  more  judicious,  was, 
amongst  the  bulk  of  the  people  out  of  doors, 
as  strong  as  ever,  he  had  a  difficult  part  to 
play.  His  conduct,  therefore,  during  the 
whole  trial,  resembled  the  appearance  of  a 
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vessel  about  to  go  upon  another  tack,  when 
her  sails  are  shivering  in  the  wind  ere  they 
have  yet  caught  the  impulse  which  is  to  send 
her  forth  in  a  new  direction.  In  a  word,  he 
was  so  uncertain  which  side  it  was  his  in- 
terest to  favor,  that  he  might  be  said  on  that 
occasion  to  have  come  nearer  a  state  of  total 
impartiality  than  he  was  ever  capable  of  at- 
taining, whether  before  or  afterwards.  This 
was  shown  by  his  bullying  now  the  accused, 
and  now  the  witnesses,  like  a  mastiff  too 
much  irritated  to  lie  still  without  baying, 
but  uncertain  whom  he  shall  first  bite. 

The  indictment  was  then  read;  and  Sir 
Geoffrey  Peveril  heard,  with  some  compos- 
ure, the  first  part  of  it,  which  stated  him  to 
have  placed  his  son  in  the  household  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  a  recusant  Papist,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  horrible  and  blood- 
thirsty Popish  Plot — with  having  had  arms 
and  ammunition  concealed  in  his  house — 
and  with  receiving  a  blank  commission  from 
the  Lord  Stafford,  who  had  suffered  death 
on  account  of  the  Plot.  But  when  the 
charge  went  on  to  state  that  he  had  com- 
municated for  the  same  purpose  with  Geof- 
frey Hudson,  sometimes  called  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  now  or  formerly  in  the  domestic 
service  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  he  looked  at 
his  companion  as  if  he  suddenly  recalled  him 
to  remembrance,  and  broke  out  impatiently, 
"These  lies  are  too  gross  to  require  a  mo- 
ment's consideration.  I  might  have  had 
enough  of  intercourse,  though  in  nothing 
but  what  was  loyal  and  innocent,  with  my 
noble  kinsman,  the  late  Lord  Stafford 
— I  will  call  him  so  in  spite  of  his  mis- 
fortunes— and  with  my  wife's  relation, 
the  Honorable  Countess  of  Derby.  But 
what  likelihood  can  there  be  that  I  should 
have  colleagued  with  a  decrepit  buffoon, 
with  whom  I  never  had  an  instant's  com- 
munication, save  once  at  an  Easter  feast, 
when  I  whistled  a  hornpipe  as  he  danced  on 
a  trencher  to  amuse  the  company  ?  " 

The  rage  of  the  poor  dwarf  brought  tears 
in  his  eyes,  while,  with  an  affected  laugh, 
he  said,  that,  instead  of  those  juvenile  and 
festive  passages,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  might 
have  remembered  his  charging  along  with 
him  at  Wiggan  Lane. 

"On  my  word,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  after  a 
moment's  recollection,  "I  will  do  you  justice, 
Master  Hudson — I  believe  you  were  there — 
I  think  I  heard  you  did  good  service.  But 
you  will  allow  you  might  have  been  near  one 
without  his  seeing  you." 

A  sort  of  titter  ran  through  the  Court  at 
the  simplicity  of  the  larger  Sir  Geoffrey's 
testimony,  which  the  dwarf  endeavored  to 
control,  by  standing  on  his  tiptoes  and  look- 
ing fiercely  around,  as  if  to  admonish  the 


laughers  that  they  indulged  their  mirth  at 
their  own  peril.  But  perceiving  that  this 
only  excited  farther  scorn,  he  composed  him- 
self into  a  semblance  of  careless  contempt, 
observing,  with  a  smile,  that  no  one  feared 
the  glance  of  a  chained  lion;  a  magnificent 
simile,  which  rather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished the  mirth  of  those  who  heard  it. 

Against  Julian  Peveril  there  failed  not  to 
be  charged  the  aggravated  fact  that  he  had 
been  bearer  of  letters  between  the  Countess 
of  Derby  and  other  Papists  and  priests  en- 
gaged in  the  universal  treasonable  conspir- 
acy of  the  Catholics;  and  the  attack  of  the 
house  at  Moultrassie  Hall — with  his  skirmish 
with  Chiffinch,  and  his  assault,  as  it  was 
termed,  on  the  person  of  John  Jenkins, 
servant  to  the  Duck  of  Buckingham,  were 
all  narrated  at  length  as  so  many  open  and 
overt  acts  of  treasonable  import.  To  this 
charge  Peveril  contented  himself  with  plead- 
ing— Not  Guilty. 

His  little  companion  was  not  satisfied  with 
so  simple  a  plea;  for  when  he  heard  it  read, 
as  a  part  of  the  charge  applying  to  him,  that 
he  had  received  from  an  agent  of  the  Plot  a 
blank  commission  as  Colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  grenadiers,  he  replied,  in  wrath  and  scorn, 
that  if  Goliath  of  Gath  had  come  to  him 
with  such  a  proposal,  and  proffered  him  the 
command  of  the  whole  sons  of  Anak  in  a 
bod}',  he  should  never  have  had  occasion  or 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  temptation  to  an- 
other. "I  would  have  slain  him,"  said  the 
little  man  of  loyalty,  "even  where  he  stood." 

The  charge  was  stated  anew  by  the  Counsel 
for  the  Crown;  and  forth  came  the  notorious 
Doctor  Oatcs,  rustling  in  the  full  silken  ca- 
nonicals of  priesthood,  fqr  it  was  a  time  when 
he  affected  no  small  dignity  of  exterior  dec- 
oration and  deportment* 

This  singular  man,  who,  aided  by  the 
obscure  intrigues  of  the  Catholics  themselves, 
and  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of  Godfrey's 
murder,  had  been  able  to  cram  down  the 
public  throat  such  a  ma^sofabsurdity  as  his 
evidence  amounts  to,  had  ho  otTieTtalent  for 
imposture  than  an  impudence  which  set  con- 
viction and  shame  alike  at  defiance.  A  man 
of  sense  or  reflection,  by  trying  to  give  his 
plot  an  appearance  of  more  probability, 
would  most  likely  have  failed,  as  wise  men 
often  do  in  addressing  the  multitude,  from 
not  daring  to  calculate  upon  the  prodigious 
extent  of  their  credulity,  especially  where 
the  figments  presented  to  them  involve  the 
fearful  and  the  terrible. 

Oates  was  by  nature  choleric;  and  the 
credit  he  had  acquired  made  him  insolent 
and  conceited.  Even  his  exterior  was  por- 
tentous. A  fleece  of  white  periwig  showed 
a  most  uncouth  visage,  of  great  length,  hav- 
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ing  the  mouth,  as  the  organ  by  use  of  which 
he  was  to  rise  to  eminence,  placed  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  countenance,  and  exhibit- 
ing to  the  astonished  spectator  as  much  chin 
below  as  there  was  nose  and  brow  above  the 
aperture.  His  pronunciation,  too,  was  al  ter 
a  conceited  fashion  of  his  own,  in  which  he 
accented  the  vowels  in  a  manner  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself. 

This  notorious  personage,  such  as  we  have 
described  him,  stood  forth  on  the  present 
trial,  and  delivered  his  astonishing  testimony 
concerning  the  existence  of  a  Catholic  Plot 
for  the  subversion  of  the  government  and 
murder  of  the  King,  in  the  same  general 
outline  in  which  it  may  be  found  in  every 
English  history.  But  as  the  Doctor  always 
had  in  reserve  some  special  piece  of  evidence 
affecting  those  immediately  on  trial,  he  was 
pleased,  on  the  present  occasion,  deeply  to 
inculpate  the  Countess  of  Derby.  "He  had 
seen,"  as  he  said,  "  that  honorable  kdy  when 
he  was  at  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Saint  Omer's. 
She  had  sent  for  him  to  an  inn,  or  auberge, 
as  it  was  there  termed — the  sign  of  the 
Golden  Lamb;  and  had  ordered  him  to 
breakfast  in  the  same  room  with  her  lady- 
ship; and  afterwards  told  him,  that,  know- 
ing he  was  trusted  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Society,  she  was  determined  that  he  should 
have  a  share  of  her  secrets  also;  and  there- 
withal, that  she  drew  from  her  bosom  a 
broad  sharp-pointed  knife,  such  as  butchers 
kill  sheep  with,  and  demanded  of  him  what 
he  thought  of  it  for  the  purpose;  and  when 
he,  the  witness,  said  for  what  purpose,  she 
rapt  him  on  the  fingers  with  her  fan,  called 
him  a  dull  fellow,  and  said  it  was  designed 
to  kill  the  King  with." 

Here  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  could  no  longer 
refrain  his  indignation  and  surprise.  "  Mercy 
of  Heaven!"  he  said,  "did  ever  one  hear  of 
ladies  of  quality  carrying  butchering  knives 
about  them,  and  telling  every  scurvy  com- 
panion she  meant  to  kill  the  King  with 
them  ?— Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  do  but 
think  if  this  is  reasonable — though,  if  the 
villain  could  prove  by  any  honest  evidence, 
that  my  Lady  of  Derby  ever  let  such  a  scum 
as  himself  come  to  speech  of  her,  I  would 
believe  all  he  can  say." 

"Sir  Geoffrey,"  said  the  Judge,  "rest  you 
quiet — You  must  not  fly  out — passion  helps 
you  not  here — the  Doctor  must  be  suffered 
to  proceed." 

Doctor  Oates  went  on  to  state,  how  the 
lady  complained  of  the  wrongs  the  House  of 
Derby  had  sustained  from  the  King,  and  the 
oppression  of  her  religion,  and  boasted  of 
the  schemes  of  the  Jesuits  and  seminary 
priests;  and  how  they  would  be  farthered  by 
her  noble  kinsmen  of  the  House  of  Stanley. 


He  finally  averred  that  both  the  Countess 
and  the;  Fathers  of  the  seminary  abroad, 
founded  much  upon  the  talents  and  courage 
of  Sir  Geotrrey  Peveril  and  his  son — the 
latter  of  whom  was  a  member  of  her  family. 
Of  Hudson,  he  only  recollected  of  having 
heard  one  of  the  Fathers  say,  "that  although 
but  a  dwarf  in  stature,  he  would  prove  a 
giant  in  the  cause  of  the  Church." 

When  he  had  ended  his  evidence,  there 
was  a  pause,  until  the  Judge,  as  if  the 
thought  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him,  de- 
manded of  Dr.  Oates,  whether  he  had  ever 
mentioned  the  name  of  the  Countess  of 
Derby  in  any  of  the  previous  informations 
which  he  had  lodged  before  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, and  elsewhere,  upon  this  affair. 

Oates  seemed  rather  surprised  at  the  ques- 
tion, and  colored  with  anger,  as  he  answered, 
in  his  peculiar  mode  of  pronunciation, 
"Whoy,  no,  maay  laard." 

"And  pray,  Doctor,"  said  the  Judge,  "how 
came  so  great  a  revealer  of  mysteries  as  you 
have  lately  proved,  to  have  suffered  so  ma- 
terial a  circumstance  as  the  accession  of  this 
powerful  family  to  the  Plot  to  have  remained 
undiscovered  ?  " 

"Maay  laard,"  said  Oates,  with  much  ef- 
frontery, "aye  do  not  come  here  to  have  my 
evidence  questioned  as  touching  the  Plaat." 

"  I  do  not  question  your  evidence,  Doctor," 
said  Scroggs,  for  the  time  was  not  arrived 
that  he  dared  treat  him  roughly;  "nor  do  I 
doubt  the  existence  of  the  Plaat,  since  it  is 
your  pleasure  to  swear  to  it.  I  would  only 
have  you,  for  your  own  sake,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  all  good  Protestants,  to  explain 
why  you  have  kept  back  such  a  weighty 
point  of  information  from  the  King  and. 
country." 

"Maay  laard,"  said  Oates,  "I  will  tell  you 
a  pretty  fable." 

I  hope,"  answered  the  Judge,  "it  may 
be  the  first  and  last  which  you  shall  tell  in 
this  place." 

"Maay  laard,"  continued  Oates,  "there 
was  once  a  faux,  who  having  to  carry  a 
goose  over  a  frazen  riven,  and  being  afraid 
the  aice  would  not  bear  him  and  his  booty, 
did  caarry  aaver  a  staane,  my  laard,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  prove  the  strength  of  the 
aice." 

"So  your  former  evidence  was  but  the 
stone,  and  now,  for  the  first  time,  you  have 
brought  us  the  goose  ? "  said  Sir  William 
Scroggs;  "to  tell  us  this,  Doctor,  is  to  make 
geese  of  the  Court  and  Jury." 

"I  desoire  your  laardship's  honest  con- 
struction," said  Oates,  who  saw  the  current 
changing  against  him,  but  was  determined 
to  pay  the  score  with  effrontery.  "All  men 
knaw  at  what  coast  and  praice  I  have  given 
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my  evidence;  which  has  been,  always  under 
Gaad,  the  means  of  awakening  this  poor 
naation  to  the  dangerous  state  in  which  it 
staunds.  Many  here  knaw  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  faartify  my  ladging  at  Whitehall 
against  the  bloody  Papists.  It  was  not  to 
be  thought  that  I  should  have  brought  all 
the  story  out  at  aance.  I  think  your  wisdom 
would  have  advised  me  otherwise."  * 

"Nay,  Doctor,"  said  the  Judge,  "it  is  not 
for  me  to  direct  you  in  this  affair;  and  it  is 
for  the  Jury  to  believe  you  or  not;  and  as 
for  myself,  I  sit  here  to  do  justice  to  both — 
the  J  ury  have  heard  your  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion." 

Doctor  Oates  retired  from  the  witness-box, 
reddening  like  a  turkey-cock,  as  one  totally 
unused  to  have  such  accounts  questioned  as 
he  chose  to  lay  before  the  courts  of  justice; 
and  there  was,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
amongst  the  counsel  and  solicitors,  as  well 
as  the  templars  and  students  of  law  there 
present,  a  murmur,  d  stinct  and  audible,  un- 
favorable to  the  character  of  the  great  father 
of  the  Popish  Plot. 

Everett  and  Dangerfield,  with  whom  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted,  were  then  called 
in  succession  to  sustain  the  accusation.  They 
were  subordinate  informers — a  sort  of  under- 
spur-leathers,  as  the  cant  term  went — who 
followed  the  path  of  Oates,  with  all  deference 
to  his  superior  genius  and  invention,  and 
made  their  own  fictions  chime  in  and  har- 
monise with  his,  as  well  as  their  talents 
could  devise.  But  as  their  evidence  had  at 
no  time  received  the  full  credence  into  which 
the  impudence  of  Oates  had  cajoled  the  pub- 
lic; so  they  now  began  to  fall  into  discredit 
rather  more  hastily  than  their  prototype,  as 
the  super-added  turrets  of  an  ill-constructed 
building  are  naturally  the  first  to  give  way. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Everett,  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  hypocrite,  and  Dangerfield,  with 
the  audacity  of  a  bully,  narrated,  with  added 
circumstances  of  suspicion  and  criminality, 
their  meeting  with  Julian  Peveril  in  Liver- 
pool, and  again  at  Martindale  Castle.  It  was 
in  vain  they  described  the  arms  and  accou- 
trements which  they  pretended  to  have  dis- 
covered in  old  Sir  Geoffrey's  possession;  and  1 
that  they  gave  a  most  dreadful  account  of 
the  escape  of  the  younger  Peveril  from  Moul- 
trassie  Hall  by  means  of  an  armed  force. 

The  Jury  listened  coldly,  and  it  was  visi- 
ble that  they  were  but  little  moved  by  the 
accusation;  especially  as  the  Judge,  always 
professing  his  belief  in  the  Plot,  and  his  zeal 

*  It  was  fin  such  terms  that  Dr.  Oates  was  pleased  to  claim 
the  extraordinary  privilege  of  dealing  out  the  information 
which  he  cho«e  to  communicate  to  a  court  of  justice.  The 
only  sense  in  which  his  story  of  the  fox,  stone,  and  goose, 
could  he  applicable,  is  by  supposing  that  he  was  determined 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  hi*  countrymen's  credulity  before 
supplying  it  with  a  full  meal. 


for  the  Protestant  religion,  was  ever  and 
anon  reminding  them  that  presumptions 
were  no  proofs — that  hearsay  was  no  evidence 
— that  those  who  made  a  trade  of  discovery 
were  likely  to  aid  their  researches  by  inven- 
tion— and  that,  without  doubting  the  guilt 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  at  the  bar,  he 
would  gladly  hear  some  evidence  brought 
against  them  of  a  different  natjure.  "Here 
we  are  told  of  a  riot,  and  an  escape  achieved 
by  the  younger  Peveril,  at  the  house  of  a 
grave  and  worthy  magistrate,  known,  I  think, 
to  most  of  us.  Why,  Master  Attorney,  bring 
ye  not  Master  Bridgenorth  himself  to  prove 
the  fact,  or  all  his  household,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary ? — A  rising  in  arms  is  an  affair  over  pub- 
lic to  be  left  on  the  hearsay  tale  of  these  two 
men— though  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should 
suppose  they  speak  one  word  more  than  they 
believe !  They  are  the  witnesses  for  the  King 
— and,  what  is  equally  dear  to  us,  the  Prot- 
estant religion — and  witnesses  against  a 
most  foul  and  heathenish  Plot.  On  the  other 
hand,  here  is  a  worshipful  old  knight,  for 
such  I  must  suppose  him  to  be,  since  he  has 
bled  often  in  battle  for  the  King, — such,  I 
must  say,  I  suppose  him  to  be,  until  he  is 
proved  otherwise.  And  here  is  his  son,  a 
hopeful  young  gentleman — we  must  see  that 
they  have  right,  Master  Attorney." 

Unquestionably,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
Attorney.  "God  forbid  else!  But  we  will 
make  out  these  matters  against  these  unhap- 
py gentlemen  in  a  manner  more  close,  if 
your  lordship  will  permit  us  to  bring  in  our 
evidence." 

"  Go  on,  Master  Attorney,"  said  the  Judge, 
throwing  himself  back  in  his  seat.  "Heav- 
en forbid  I  hinder  proving  the  King's  ac- 
cusation! I  only  s&y,  what  you  know  as  well 
as  I,  that  de  non  apparent  ibus  et  non  existen- 
tibus  eadem  est  ratio." 

"We  shall  then  call  Master  Bridgenorth, 
as  your  lordship  advises,  who  I  think  is  in 
waiting." 

"  No !  "  answered  a  voice  from  the  crowd, 
apparently  that  of  a  female;  "he  is  too  wise 
and  too  honest  to  be  here." 

The  voice  was  distinct  as  that  of  Lady 
1  Fairfax,  when  she  expressed  herself  to  a 
similar  effect  on  the  trial  of  Charles  the 
First;  but  the  researches  which  were  made 
on  the  present  occasion  to  discover  the 
speaker  were  unsuccessful. 

After  the  slight  confusion  occasioned  by 
this  circumstance  was  abated,  the  Attorney, 
who  had  been  talking  aside  with  the  con- 
ductors of  the  prosecution,  said,  "Whoever 
favored  us  with  that  information,  my  lord, 
had  good  reason  for  what  they  said.  Master 
Bridgenorth  has  become,  I  am  told,  sudden- 
ly invisible  since  this  morning." 
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"Look  you  there  now,  Master  Attorney," 
said  the  J  udge— "  This  conies  of  not  keeping 
the  crown  witnesses  together  and  in  readi- 
ness— I  am  sure  I  cannot  help  the  conse- 
quences." 

"Nor  I  either,  my  lord,"  said  the  Attor- 
ney pettishly.  "I  could  have  proved  by 
this  worshipful  gentleman,  Master  Justice 
Bridgenorth,  the  ancient  friendship  betwixt 
this  party,  Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,  and  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  of  whose  doings  and  in- 
tentions Dr.  Oates  has  given  such  a  deliber- 
ate evidence.  1  could  have  proved  his  hav- 
ing sheltered  her  in  his  Castle  against  a  pro- 
cess of  law,  and  rescued  her,  by  force  of 
arms,  from  this  very  Justice  Bridgenorth, 
not  without  actual  violence.  Moreover,  I 
could  have  proved  against  young  Peveril  the 
whole  affray  charged  upon  him  by  the  same 
worshipful  evidence." 

Here  the  Judge  stuck  his  thumbs  into  his 
girdle,  which  was  a  favorite  attitude  of  his 
on  such  occasions,  and  exclaimed,  "Pshaw, 
pshaw.  Master  Attorney! — Tell  me  not  that 
you  could  have  proved  this,  and  you  could 
have  proved  that,  or  that  or  this*— Prove 
what  you  will,  but  let  it  be  through  the 
mouths  of  your  evidence.  Men  are  not  to 
be  licked  out  of  their  lives  by  the  rough  side 
of  a  lawyer's  tongue." 

"Nor  is  a  foul  Plot  to  be  smothered,"  said 
the  Attorney,  "for  all  the  haste  your  lord- 
ship is  in.  I  cannot  call  Master  Chiffinch 
neither,  as  he  is  employed  on  the  King's  es- 
pecial affairs,  as  I  am  this  instant  certiora- 
ted from  the  Court  at  Whitehall." 

"  Produce  the  papers,  then,  Master  Attor- 
ney, of  which  this  young  man  is  said  to  be 
the  bearer,"  said  the  Judge. 

"  They  are  before  the  Privy  Council,  my 
Lord." 

"Then  why  do  you  found  on  them  here?" 
said  the  Judge— "This  is  something  like 
trifling  with  the  Court." 

"Since  your  lordship  gives  it  that  name," 
said  the  Attorney,  sitting  down  in  a  huff, 
*'vou  may  manage  the  cause  as  you 
will." 

"If  you  do  not  bring  more  evidence,  I 
pray  you  to  charge  the  Jury,"  said  the 
Judge. 

"1  shall  not  take  the  trouble  to  do  so," 
said  the  Crown  Council.  "I  see  plainly  how 
the  matter  is  to  go." 

"Nay,  but  be  better  advised," said  Scroggs. 
"Consider,  j'our  case  is  but  half  proved  re- 
pecting  the  two  Peverils,  and  doth  not  pinch 
on  the  little  man  at  all,  saving  that  Doctor 
Oates  said  that  he  was  in  a  certain  case  to 
prove  a  giant,  which  seems  no  very  probable 
Popish  miracle." 

This  sally  occasioned  a  laugh   in  the 
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Court,  which  the  Attorney-General  seemed 
to  take  in  great  dudgeon. 

"Master  Attorney,"  said  Oates,  who  al- 
ways interfered  in  the  management  of  these 
law-suits,  "this  is  a  plain  and  absolute  giving 
away  of  the  cause — I  must  needs  say  it,  a 
mere  stoifling  of  the  Plaat." 

"Then  the  devil  who  bred  it  may  blow 
wind  into  it  again,  if  he  lists,"  answered  the 
Attorney-General;  and,  flinging  down  his 
brief,  he  left  the  Court,  as  if  in  a  huff  with 
all  who  were  concerned  in  the  affair. 

The  Judge  having  obtained  silence — for 
a  murmur  arose  in  the  Court  when  the 
Counsel  for  the  prosecution  threw  up  his 
brief — began  to  charge  the  Jury,  balancing, 
as  he  had  done  throughout  the  whole 
day,  the  different  opinions  by  which  he 
seemed  alternately  swayed.  He  protested 
on  his  salvation  that  he  had  no  more  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  horrid  and  damna- 
ble conspiracy  called  the  Popish  Plot,  than 
he  had  of  the  treachery  of  Judas  Iscariot; 
and  that  he  considered  Oates  as  the  instru- 
ment under  Providence  of  preserving  the 
nation  from  all  the  miseries  of  his  Majesty's 
assassination,  and  of  a  second  Saint  Bar- 
tholomew, acted  in  the  streets  of  London. 
But  then  he  stated  it  was  the  candid  construc- 
tion of  the  law  of  England,  that  the  worse 
the  crime,  the  more  strong  should  be  the  evi- 
dence. Here  was  the  case  of  accessories  tried, 
whilst  their  principal — for  such  he  should 
call  the  Countess  of  Derby — was  uncon- 
victed and  at  large;  and  for  Doctor  Oates  he 
had  but  spoke  of  matters  which  personally 
applied  to  that  noble  lady,  -whose  words,  if 
she  used  such  in  passion,  touching  aid 
which  she  expected  in  some  treasonable 
matters  from  these  Peverils,  and  from  her 
kinsmen,  or  her  son's  kinsmen,  of  the  House 
of  Stanley,  may  have  been  but  a  burst  of  fe- 
male resentment — dulcis  AmaryUidis  ira,  as 
the  poet  hath  it.  Who  knoweth  but  Doctor 
Oates  did  mistake — he  being  a  gentleman  of 
a  comely  countenance  and  easy  demeanor — 
this  same  rap  with  the  fan  as  a  chastisement 
for  lack  of  courage  in  the  Catholic  cause, 
when,  peradventure,  it  was  otherwise  meant, 
as  Popish  ladies  will  put,  it  is  said,  such 
neophytes  and  youthful  candidates  for  or- 
ders, to  many  severe  trials.  "I  speak  these 
things  jocularly,"  said  the  Judge,  "having 
no  wish  to  stain  the  reputation  either  of  the 
Honorable  Countess  or  the  Beverend  Doc- 
tor; only  I  think  the  bearing  between  them 
may  have  related  to  something  short  of  high 
treason.  As  for  what  the  Attorney-General 
hath  set  forth  of  rescues  and  force,  and  I 
wot  not  what,  sure  I  am,  that  in  a  civil 
country,  when  such  things  happen,  such 
things  may  be  proved;  and  that  you  and  I, 
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gentlemen,  are  not  to  take  them  for  granted 
gratuitously.  Touching  this  other  prisoner, 
this  Galfridus  minimus,  he  must  needs 
say,"  he  continued,  "he  could  not  discover 
even  a  shadow  of  suspicion  against  him.  Was 
it  to  be  thought  so  abortive  a  creature  would 
thrust  himself  into  depths  of  policy,  far  less 
into  stratagems  of  war  r  They  had  but  to  look 
at  him  to  conclude  the  contrary — the  creat- 
ure was,  from  his  age,  fitter  for  the  grave 
than  a  conspiracy — and  by  his  size  and  ap- 
pearance, for  the  inside  of  a  raree-show, 
than  the  mysteries  of  a  plot." 

The  dwarf  here  broke  in  upon  the  Judge 
by  force  of  screaming,  to  assure  him  that  he 
had  been,  simple  as  he  sat  there,  engaged 
in  seven  plots  in  Cromwell's  time;  and,  as 
he  proudly  added,  with  some  of  the  tallest 
men  of  England.  The  matchless  look  and 
air  with  which  Sir  Geoffrey  made  this  vaunt, 
set  all  a-laughing,  and  increased  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  whole  trial  began  to  be  re- 
ceived; so  that  it  was  amidst  shaking  sides 
and  watery  eyes  that  a  general  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty  was  pronounced,  and  the  prisoners 
dismissed  from  the  bar. 

But  a  warmer  sentiment  awakened  among 
those  who  saw  the  father  and  son  throw 
themselves  into  each  other's  arms,  and  after 
a  hearty  embrace,  extend  their  hands  to 
their  poor  little  companion  in  peril,  who, 
like  a  dog,  when  present  at  a  similar  scene, 
had  at  last  succeeded,  by  stretching  himself 
up  to  them  and  whimpering  at  the  same 
time,  to  secure  to  himself  a  portion  of  their 
sympathy  and  gratulation. 

Such  was  the  singular  termination  of  this 
trial.  Charles  himself  was  desirous  to  have 
taken  considerable  credit  with  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  for  the  evasion  of  the  law,  which 
had  been  thus  effected  by  his  private  con- 
nivance; and  was  both  surprised  and  morti- 
fied at  the  coldness  with  which  his  Grace 
replied,  that  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  poor 
gentlemen's  safety,  but  would  rather  have 
had  the  King  redeem  them  like  a  prince,  by 
his  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  than  that  his 
Judge  should  convey  them  out  of  the  power 
of  the  law,  like  a  juggler  with  his  cups  and 
balls. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SECOND. 

—  On  fair  ground 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them  I 

CORIOtANTJS. 

It  doubtless  occurred  to  many  that  were 
present  at  the  trial  we  have  described^  that 
it  was  managed  in  a  singular  manner,  and 
that  the  quarrel,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  having  taken  place  between  the  Court 


and  the  Crown  Counsel,  might  proceed  from 
some  private  understanding  betwixt  them, 
the  object  of  which  was  the  miscarriage  of 
the  accusation.  Yet  though  such  under- 
hand dealing  was  much  suspected,  the 
greater  part  of  the  audience,  being  well 
educated  and  intelligent,  had  already  sus- 
pected the  bubble  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and 
were  glad  to  see  that  accusations,  founded 
on  what  had  already  cost  so  much  blood, 
could  be  evaded  in  any  way.  But  the  crowd, 
who  waited  in  the  Court  of  Requests,  and  in 
the  hall,  and  without  doors,  viewed  in  a 
very  different  light  the  combination,  as  they 
interpreted  it,  between  the  Judge  and  the 
Attorney-General,  for  the  escape  of  the 
prisoners. 

Oates,  whom  less  provocation  than  he  had 
that  day  received  often  induced  to  behave 
like  one  frantic  with  passion,  threw  himself 
amongst  the  crowd,  and  repeated  till  he  was 
hoarse,  "Theay  are  stoifling  the  Plaat! — 
theay  are  straangling  the  Plaat! — My  Laard 
Justice  and  Maaster  Attarney  are  in  league 
to  secure  the  escape  of  the  Plaaters  and 
Paapists!" 

"It  is  the  device  of  the  Papist  whore  of 
Portsmouth,"  said  one. 

"Of  old  Rowley  himself,"  said  another. 

"If  he  could  be  murdered  by  himself,  why 
hang  those  that  would  hinder  it!  "  exclaimed 
a  third. 

"He  should  be  tried,"  said  a  fourth,  "for 
conspiring  his  own  death,  and  hanged  in 
terrorem." 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Geoffrey,  his  son, 
and  their  little  companion,  left  the  hall,  in- 
tending to  go  to  Lady  Peveril's  lodgings, 
which  had  been  removed  to  Ejeet  Street. 
She  had  been  relieved  from  considerable  in> 
convenience,  as  Sir  Geoffrey  gave  Julian 
hastily  to  understand,  by  an  angel,  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  friend,  and  she  now  ex- 
pected them  doubtless  with  impatience. 
Humanity,  and  some  indistinct  idea  of  hav- 
ing unintentionally  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  dwarf,  induced  the  honest  Cavalier  to 
ask  this  unprotected  being  to  go  with  them. 
"He  knew  Lady  Peveril's  lodgings  were  but 
small,"  he  said;  "but  it  would  be  strange,  if 
there  was  not  some  cupboard  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  little  gentleman." 

The  dwarf  registered  this  well-meant  re- 
mark in  his  mind,  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
proper  explanation,  along  with  the  unhappy 
reminiscence  of  the  trencher-hornpipe,  when- 
ever time  should  permit  an  argument  of 
such  nicety. 

And  thus  they  sallied  from  the  hall,  at- 
tracting general  observation,  both  from  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  had  stood  so 
lately,  and  from  their  resemblance,  as  a  wag 
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of  the  Inner  Temple  expressed  it,  to  tho 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  Large,  Lesser, 
Least.  Hut  they  had  not  passed  far  along 
the  street,  when  .Lilian  perceived  that  more 
malevolent  passions  than  mere  curiosity  be- 
gan to  actuate  the  crowd,  which  followed, 
and,  as  it  were,  dogged  their  motions. 

"There  go  the  Papist  cut-throats,  tantivy 
for  Rome!    said  one  fellow. 

"Tantivy  to  Whitehall,  you  mean!"  said 
another. 

"Ah!  the  bloodthirsty  villains! "  cried  a 
woman;  "Shame,  one  of  them  should  be  suf- 
fered to  live,  after  poor  Sir  Edmondsbury's 
cruel  murder." 

"Out  upon  the  mealy-mouthed  jury,  that 
turned  out  the  blood-hounds  on  an  inno- 
cent town ! "  cried  a  fourth. 

In  short,  the  tumult  thickened,  and  the 
word  began  to  pass  among  the  more  desper- 
ate, "Lambe  them,  lads;  lambe  them!" — a 
cant  phrase  of  the  time,  derived  from  the 
fate  of  Dr.  Lambe,  an  astrologer  and  quack, 
who  was  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  rabble 
in  Charles  the  First's  time. 

Julian  began  to  be  much  alarmed  at  these 
symptoms  of  violence,  and  regretted  that 
they  had  not  gone  down  to  the  city  by  water.  1 
It  was  now  too  late  to  think  of  that  mode  of 
retreating,  and  he  therefore  requested  his 
father  in  a  whisper  to  walk  steadily  forwasd 
towards  Charing  Cross,  taking  no  notice  of 
the  insults  which  might  be  cast  upon  them, 
while  the  steadiness  of  their  pace  and  ap- 
pearance might  prevent  the  rabble  from 
resorting  to  actual  violence.  The  execution 
of  this  prudent  resolution  was  prevented 
after  they  had  passed  the  palace,  by  the 
hasty  disposition  of  the  elder  Sir  Geoffrey, 
and  the  no  less  choleric  temper  of  Galfridus 
Minimus,  who  had  a  soul  which  spurned  all 
odds,  as  well  of  numbers  as  of  size. 

"Now  a  murrain  take  the  knaves,  with 
their  hollowing  and  whooping,"  said  the 
larger  knight;  "by  this  day,  if  1  could  but 
light  on  a  weapon,  I  would  cudgel  reason 
and  loyalty  into  some  of  their  carcasses!" 

"And  I  also,"  said  the  dwarf,  who  was 
toiling  to  keep  up  with  the  longer  strides  of 
his  companions,  and  therefore  spoke  in  a 
very  phthisical  tone. — "I  also  will  cudgel 
the  plebeian  knaves  beyond  measure — he! — 
hem?" 

Among  the  crowd  who  thronged  around 
them,  impeded,  and  did  all  but  assault  them, 
was  a  mischievous  shoemaker's  apprentice, 
Avho,  hearing  this  unlucky  vaunt  of  the 
valorous  dwarf,  repaid  it  by  napping  him 
on  the  head  with  a  boot  which  he  was  car- 
rying home  to  the  owner,  so  as  to  knock  the 
little  gentleman's  hat  over  his  eyes.  The 
dwarf,  thus  rendered  unable  to  discover  the 


urchin  that  had  given  him  the  offence,  flew 
with  instinctive  ambition  against  the  biggest 
fellow  in  the  crowd,  who  received  tho  onset 
with  a  kick  on  the  stomach,  which  made  the 
poor  little  champion  reel  back  to  his  com- 
panions. They  were  now  assaulted  on  all 
sides;  but  fortune,  complying  with  the  wish 
of  Sir  Geoffrey  the  larger,  ordained  that  the 
scuffle  should  happen  near  the  booth  of  a 
cutler,  from  amongst  whose  wares,  as  they 
stood  exposed  to  the  public,  Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril  snatched  a  broadsword,  which  he 
brandished  with  the  formidable  address  of 
one  who  had  for  many  a  day  been  in  the 
familiar  practice  of  using  such  a  weapon. 
Julian,  while  at  the  same  time  he  called 
loudly  for  a  peace-officer,  and  reminded  the 
assailants  that  they  were  attacking  inoffen- 
sive passengers,  saw  nothing  better  for  it 
than  to  imitate  his  father's  example,  and 
seized  also  one  of  the  weapons  thus  oppor- 
tunely offered. 

When  they  displayed  these  demonstrations 
of  defence,  the  rush  which  the  rabble  at  first 
made  towards  them  was  so  great  as  to 
throw  down  the  unfortunate  dwarf,  who 
would  have  been  trampled  to  death  in  the 
|  scuffle,  had  not  his  stout  old  namesake 
cleared  the  rascally  crowd  from  about  him 
with  a  few  flourishes  of  his  weapon,  and 
seizing  on  the  fallen  champion,  put  him  out 
of  danger  (except  from  missiles),  by  sudden- 
ly placing  him  on  the  bulk-head,  that  is  to 
say,  the  flat  wooden  roof  of  the  cutler's  pro- 
jecting booth.  From  the  rusty  iron-ware, 
which  was  displayed  there,  the  dwarf  in- 
stantly snatched  an  old  rapier  and  target, 
and  covering  himself  with  the  one,  stood 
making  passes  with  the  other,  at  the  faces 
and  eyes  of  the  people  in  the  street;  so  much 
delighted  with  his  post  of  vantage,  that  he 
called  loudly  to  his  friends  who  were  skirm- 
ishing with  the  rioters  on  more  equal  terms 
as  to  position,  to  lose  no  time  in  putting 
themselves  under  his  protection.  But  far 
from  being  in  a  situation  to  need  his  assist- 
ance, the  father  and  son  might  easily  have 
extricated  themselves  from  the  rabble  by 
their  own  exertions,  could  they  have  thought 
of  leaving  the  mannikin  in  the  forlorn  sit- 
uation, in  which,  to  every  eye  but  his  own, 
he  stood  like  a  diminutive  puppet,  tricked 
out  with  sword  and  target  as  a  fencmg-mas- 
ter's  sign. 

Stones  and  sticks  began  now  to  fly  very 
thick,  and  the  crowd,  notwithstanding  the 
exertions  of  the  Peverils  to  disperse  them 
with  as  little  harm  as  possible,  seemed  de- 
termined on  mischief,  when  some  gentlemen 
who  had  been  at  the  trial,  understanding 
that  the  prisoners  who  had  been  just  acquit- 
ted were  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  the 
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populace,  drew  their  swords,  and  made  for- 
ward to  effect  their  rescue,  which  was  com- 
pleted by  a  small  party  of  the  King's  Life- 
Guards,  who  had  been  despatched  from  their 
ordinary  post  of  alarm,  upon  intelligence  of 
what  was  passing.  When  this  unexpected 
reinforcement  arrived,  the  old  jolly  Knight 
at  once  recognised,  amidst  the  cries  of  those 
who  then  entered  upon  action,  some  of  the 
sounds  which  had  animated  his  more  active 
years. 

"Where  be  these  cuckoldy  Roundheads? " 
cried  some. — "Down  with  the  sneaking 
knaves!  "  cried  others. — "The  King  and  his 
friends,  and  the  devil  a  one  else?"  exclaimed 
a  third  set,  with  more  oaths  and  d — n  me's, 
than,  in  the  present  more  correct  age,  it  is 
necessary  to  commit  to  paper. 

The  old  soldier,  pricking  up  his  ears  like 
an  ancient  hunter  at  the  cry  of  the  hounds, 
would  gladly  have  scoured  the  Strand,  with 
the  charitable  purpose,  now  he  saw  himself 
so  well  supported,  of  knocking  the  London 
knaves,  who  had  insulted  him,  into  twiggen 
bottles;  but  he  was  withheld  by  the  prud- 
ence of  Julian,  who,  though  himself  ex- 
tremely irritated  by  the  unprovoked  ill-usage 
which  they  had  received,  saw  himself  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  exer- 
cise more  caution  than  vengeance.  He 
prayed  and  pressed  his  father  to  seek  some 
temporary  place  of  retreat  from  the  fury  of 
the  populace,  while  that  prudent  measure 
was  yet  in  their  power.  The  subaltern  offi- 
cer who  commanded  the  party  of  the  Life- 
Guards  exhorted  the  old  Cavalier  eagerly  to 
the  same  sage  counsel,  using,  as  a  spice  of 
compulsion,  the  name  of  the  King;  while  Ju- 
lian strongly  urged  that  of  his  mother.  The 
old  Knight  looked  at  his  blade,  crimsoned 
with  cross-cuts  and  slashes  which  he  had 
given  to  the  most  forward  of  the  assailants, 
with  the  eye  of  one  not  half  sufficed. 

"I  would  I  had  pinked  one  of  the  knaves 
at  least — but  I  know  not  how  it  was,  when  I 
looked  on  their  broad  round  English  faces,  I 
shunned  to  use  my  point,  and  only  sliced  the 
rogues  a  little." 

"But  the  King's  pleasure,"  said  the  of- 
ficer, "is  that  no  tumult  be  prosecuted." 

"My  mother,"  said  Julian,  "will  die  with 
fright,  if  the  rumor  of  this  scuffle  reaches 
her  ere  we  see  her." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Knight,  "the  King's 
Majesty  and  my  good  dame — well,  their 
pleasure  be  done,  that's  all  I  can  say — 
Kings  and  ladies  must  be  obeyed.  But 
which  way  to  retreat,  since  retreat  we  needs 
must  ?  " 

Julian  would  have  been  at  some  loss  to 
advise  what  course  to  take,  for  everybody  in 
the  vicinity  had  shut  up  their  shops,  and 


chained  their  doors  upon  observing  the  con- 
fusion become  so  formidable.  The  poor 
cutler,  however,  with  whose  goods  they 
made  so  free,  offered  them  an  asylum  on  the 
part  of  his  landlord,  whose  house  served  as 
a  rest  for  his  shop,  and  only  intimated  gent- 
ly, he  hoped  the  gentlemen  would  consider 
him  for  the  use  of  his  weapons. 

Julian  was  hastily  revolving  whether  they 
ought,  in  prudence,  to  accept  this  man's 
invitation,  aware,  by  experience,  how  many 
trepans,  as  they  were  then  termed,  were 
used  betwixt  two  contending  factions, 
each  too  inveterate  to  be  very  scrupulous  of 
the  character  of  fair  play  to  an  enemy,  when 
the  dwarf,  exerting  his  cracked  voice  to  the 
uttermost,  and  shrieking  like  an  exhausted 
herald,  from  the  exalted  station  which  he 
still  occupied  on  the  bulk-head,  exhorted 
them  to  accept  the  offer  of  the  worthy  man 
of  the  mansion.  "He  himself,"  he  said,  as 
he  reposed  himself  after  the  glorious  con- 
quest in  which  he  had  some  share,  "had 
been  favored  with  a  beatific  vision,  too  splen- 
did to  be  described  to  common  and  mere 
mortal  ears,  but  which  had  commanded  him, 
in  a  voice  to  which  his  heart  had  bounded  as 
to  a  trumpet  sound,  to  take  refuge  with  the 
worthy  person  of  the  house,  and  cause  his 
friends  to  do  so." 

"Vision!  "  said  the  Knight  of  the  Peak,— 
"sound  of  a  trumpet  !— the  little  man  is 
stark  mad." 

But  the  cutler,  in  great  haste,  intimated 
to  them  that  their  little  friend  had  received 
an  intimation  from  a  gentlewoman  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  spoke  to  him  from  the 
window,  while  he  stood  on  the  bulk-head, 
that  they  would  find  a  safe  retreat  in  his 
landlord's;  and,  desiring  them  to  attend  to 
two  or  three  deep  though  distant  huzzas, 
made  them  aware  that  the  rabble  were  up 
still,  and  would  soon  be  upon  them  with  re- 
newed violence  and  increased  numbers. 

The  father  and  son,  therefore,  hastily 
thanked  the  officer  and  his  party,  as  well  as 
the  other  gentlemen  who  had  volunteered  in 
their  assistance,  lifted  little  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson  from  the  conspicuous  post  which  he 
had  so  creditably  occupied  during  the  skir- 
mish, and  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  ten- 
ant of  the  booth,  who  conducted  them  down 
a  blind  alley  and  through  one  or  two  courts, 
in  case,  as  he  said,  any  one  might  have 
watched  where  they  burrowed,  and  so  into 
a  back-door.  This  entrance  admitted  them 
to  a  staircase  carefully  hung  with  straw  mats 
to  exclude  damp,  from  the  upper  step  of 
which  they  entered  upon  a  tolerably  large 
withdrawing-room,  hung  with  coarse  green 
serge  edged  with  gilded  leather,  which  the 
poorer  or  more  economical  citizens  at  that 
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time  used  instead  of  tapestry  or  wain- 
scoting. 

Here  the  poor  cutler  received  from  Julian 
6ueh  a  gratuity  for  the  loan  of  the  swords, 
that  he  generously  abandoned  the  property 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  used  them  so 
well;  "the  rather,"  he  said,  "that  he  saw, 
by  the  way  they  handled  their  weapons,  that 
they  were  men  of  mettle,  and  tall  fellows." 

Here  the  dwarf  smiled  on  him  courteous- 
ly, and  bowed,  thrusting,  at  the  same  time, 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  which,  however, 
he  withdrew  carelessly,  probably  because  he 
found  he  had  not  the  means  of  making  the 
small  donation  which  he  had  meditated. 

The  cutler  proceeded  to  say,  as  he  bowed 
and  was  about  to  withdraw,  that  he  saw 
there  would  be  merry  days  yet  in  Old  Eng- 
land, and  that  Bilboa  blades  would  fetch  as 
good  a  price  as  ever.  "I  remember,"  he 
said,  "gentleman,  though  I  was  then  but  a 
prentice,  the  demand  for  weapons  in  the 
years  forty-one  and  forty-two;  sword-blades 
were  more  in  request  than  tooth-picks,  and 
Old  Ironsides,  my  master,  took  more  for  ras- 
cally Provant  rapiers,  than  I  dare  as  know- 
a-days  for  a  Toledo.  But,  to  be  sure,  a 
man's  life  then  rested  on  the  blade  he  car- 
ried; the  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  fought 
every  day  at  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  as  it  is 
like,  gentlemen,  by  your  good  example,  they 
may  do  again,  when  I  shall  be  enabled  to 
leave  my  pitiful  booth,  and  open  a  shop  of 
better  quality.  I  hope  you  will  recommend 
me,  gentlemen,  to  your  friends.  I  am  al- 
w&ys  provided  with  ware  which  a  gentleman 
may  risk  his  life  on." 

'  Thank  you,  good  friend,"  said  Julian; 
"I  prithee  begone.  I  trust  we  shall  need 
thy  ware  no  more  for  some  time  at  least." 

The  cutler  retired,  while  the  dwarf  hol- 
lowed after  him  down  stairs,  that  he  would 
call  on  him  soon,  and  equip  himself  with  a 
longer  blade,  and  one  more  proper  for  ac- 
tion; although,  he  said,  the  little  weapon  he 
had  did  well  enough  for  a  walking-sword,  or 
in  a  skirmish  with  such  canaille  as  they  had 
been  engaged  with. 

The  cutler  returned  at  this  summons,  and 
agreed  to  pleasure  the  little  man  with  a  wea- 
pon more  suitable  to  his  magnanimity; 
then,  as  if  the  thought  had  suddenly  occur- 
red to  him,  he  said,  "  But,  gentlemen,  it  will 
be  wild  work  to  walk  with  your  naked 
swords  through  the  Strand,  and  it  can  scarce 
fail  to  raise  the  rabble  again.  If  you  please, 
while  you  repose  yourselves  here,  I  can  fit 
the  blades  with  sheaths." 

The  proposal  seeemed  so  reasonable,  that 
Julian  and  his  father  gave  up  their  weapons 
to  the  friendly  cutler,  an  example  which  the 
dwarf  followed,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, 


not  caring,  as  he  magnificently  expressed  it, 
to  part  so  soon  with  the  trusty  friend  which 
fori  unc  had  but  the  moment  before  restored 
to  his  hand.  The  man  retired  with  the  wea- 
pons under  his  arm,  and  in  shutting  the  door 
behind  him,  they  heard  him  turn  the  key. 

"Did  you  hear  that?"  said  Sir  Geoffrey 
to  his  son — "and  we  are  disarmed  !" 

Jidian,  without  reply,  examined  the 
door,  which  was  fast  secured;  and  then 
looked  at  the  casements,  which  were  at  a 
storey's  height  from  the  ground,  and  grated 
besides  with  iron.  "I  cannot  think,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "that  the  fel- 
low means  to  trepan  us;  and,  in  any  event, 
I  trust  we,  should  have  no  difficulty  in  forc- 
ing the  door,  or  otherwise  making  an  es- 
cape. But,  before  resorting  to  such  violent 
measures,  I  think  it  is  better  to  give  the  rab- 
ble leisure  to  disperse,  by  waiting  this  man's 
return  with  our  weapons  within  a  reasonable 
time,  when,  if  he  does  not  appear,  I  trust 
we  shall  find  little  difficulty  in  extricating 
ourselves."  As  he  spoke  thus,  the  hangings 
were  pulled  aside,  and  from  a  small  door 
which  was  concealed  behind  them,  Major 
Bridgenorth  entered  the  room. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-THIRD. 

He  came  amongst  them  like  a  new-raised  spirit,  / 
To  speak  of  dreadful  judgments  that  impend, 
And  of  the  wrath  to  come. 

The  Reformer. 

The  astonishment  of  Julian  at  the  unex- 
pected apparition  of  Bridgenorth,  was  in- 
stantly succeeded  by  apprehension  of  his 
father's  violence,  which  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  would  break  forth  against  one, 
whom  he  himself  could  not  but  rever- 
ence on  account  of  his  own  merits,  as  well 
as  because  he  was  the  father  of  Alice.  The 
appearance  of  Bridgenorth  was  not,  how- 
ever, such  as  to  awaken  resentment.  His 
countenance  was  calm,  his  step  slow  and 
composed,  his  eye  not  without  the  indication 
of  some  deep-seated  anxiety,  but  without 
any  expression  either  of  anger  or  of  triumph. 
"You  are  welcome,"  he  said,  "Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril,  to  the  shelter  and  hospitality  of  this 
house;  as  welcome  as  you  would  have  been 
in  other  days,  when  we  called  each  other 
neighbors  and  friends." 

"Odacojes,"  said  the  Old  Cavalier;  "and 
had  I  known  it  was  thy  house,  man,  I  would 
sooner  had  my  heart's  blood  run  down  the 
kennel,  than  my  foot  should  have  crossed 
your  threshold — in  the  way  of  seeking  safety, 
that  is." 

"I  forgive  your  inveteracy,"  said  Major 
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Bridgenorth,  "on  account  of  your  preju- 
dices." 

"Keep  you  forgiveness,"  answered  the 
Cavalier,  "until  you  are  pardoned  yourself. 
By  Saint  George  I  have  sworn,  if  ever  I  got 
my  heels  out  of  yon  rascally  prison,  whither 
I  was  sent  much  through  your  means,  Mas- 
ter Bridgenorth, — that  you  should  pay  the 
reckoning  for  my  bad  lodging. — I  will  strike 
no  man  in  his  own  house;  but  if  you  will 
cause  the  fellow  to  bring  back  my  weapon, 
and  take  a  turn  in  that  blind  court  there  be- 
low, along  with  me,  you  shall  soon  see  what 
chance  a  traitor  hath  with  a  true  man,  and 
a  kennel-blooded  Puritan  with  Peveril  of  the 
Peak." 

Bridgenorth  smiled  with  much  composure. 
*'When  I  was  younger  and  more  warm- 
Wooded,"  he  replied,  'I  refused  your  chal- 
lenge, Sir  Geoffrey;  it  is  not  likely  I  should 
now  accept  it,  when  each  is  within  a  stride 
of  the  grave.  I  have  not  spared,  and  will  not 
spare,  my  blood,  when  my  country  wants  it." 

"  That  is  when  there  is  any  chance  of 
treason  against  the  King,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey. 

"Nay,  my  father,"  said  Julian,  "let  us 
hear  Master  Bridgenorth!  We  have  been 
sheltered  in  his  house;  and  although  we 
now  see  him  in  London,  we  should  remem- 
ber that  he  did  not  appear  against  us  this 
day,  when  perhaps  his  evidence  might  have 
given  a  fatal  turn  to  our  situation*" 

"You  are  right,  young  man,"  said  Bridge- 
north;  "and  it  should  be  some  pledge  of  my 
sincere  good  will,  that  I  was  this  day  absent 
from  Westminster,  when  a  few  words  from 
my  mouth  had  ended  the  long  line  of  Peveril 
of  the  Peak.  It  needed  but  ten  minutes  to 
walk  to  Westminster  Hall,  to  have  ensured 
your  condemnation.  But  could  I  have  done 
this,  knowing,  as  I  now  know,  that  to  thee, 
Julian  Peveril,  I  owe  the  extrication  of  my 
daughter — of  my  dearest  Alice — the  memory 
of  her  departed  mother — -from  the  snares 
which  hell  and  profligacy  had  opened  around 

"She  is,  I  trust,  safe,"  said  Peveril,  eag- 
erly, and  almost  forgetting  his  father's  pres- 
ence; "she  is,  I  trust,  safe,  and  in  your  own 
wardship  ?  " 

"Not  in  mine,"  said  the  dejected  father; 
"but  in  that  of  one  in  whose  protection, 
next  to  that  of  Heaven,  I  can  most  fully  con- 
fide." 

"  Are  you  sure — are  you  very  sure  of  that  ?  " 
repeated  Julian,  eagerly.  "  I  found  her  un- 
der the  charge  of  one  to  whom  she  had  been 
trusted,  and  who  yet"  

"And  who  yet  was  the  basest  of  women," 
answered  Bridgenorth;  "but  he  who  selected 
her  for  the  charge  was  deceived  in  her  char- 
acter." 
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"Say  rather  you  were  deceived  in  his;  re- 
member that  when  we  parted  at  Moultras- 
sie,  I  warned  you  of  that  Ganlesse — 
that"  

"I  know  your  meaning,"  said  Bridge- 
north;  "nor  did  you  err  in  describing  him 
as  a  worldly-wise  man.  But  he  has  atoned 
for  his  error  by  recovering  Alice  from  the 
dangers  into  which  she  was  plunged  when 
separated  from  you;  and  besides,  I  have 
not  thought  meet  again  to  intrust  him  with 
the  charge  that  is  dearest  to  me." 

"I  thank  God  your  eyes  are  thus  far 
opened!"  said  Julian. 

"This  day  will  open  them  wide,  or  close 
them  for  ever,"  answered  Bridgenorth. 

During  this  dialogue,  which  the  speakers 
hurried  through  without  attending  to  the 
others  who  were  present,  Sir  Geoffrey  lis- 
tened with  surprise  and  eagerness,  endeavor- 
ing to  catch  something  which  should  render 
their  conversation  intelligible;  but  as  he  to- 
tally failed  in  gaining  any  such  key  to  their 
meaning,  he  broke  in  with, — "'Sblood  and 
thunder,  Julian,  what  unprofitable  gossip  is 
this?  What  hast  thou  to  do  with  this  fel- 
low, more  than  to  bastinado  him,  if  you 
should  think  it  worth  while  to  beat  so  old  a 
rogue  ?  " 

'My  dearest  father,"  said  Julian,  "you 
know  not  this  gentleman — I  am  certain  you 
do  him  injustice.  My  own  obligations  to 
him  are  many;  and  I  am  sure  when  you 

come  to  know  them"  

"I  hope  I  shall  die  ere  that  moment 
corns,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey;  and  continued 
with  increasing  violence,  "I  hope  in  the 
mercy  of  Heaven  that  I  shall  be  in  the 
grave  of  my  ancestors,  ere  I  learn  that  my 
son — my  only  son — the  last  hope  of  my  an- 
cient house — the  last  remnant  of  the  name 
of  Peveril — hath  consented  to  receive  obli- 
gations from  the  man  on  eartli  I  am  most 
bound  to  hate,  were  I  not  still  more  bound 
to  contemn  him! — Degenerate  dog-whelp!" 
he  repeated  with  great  vehemence,  "You 
color  without  replying!  Speak,  and  disown 
such  disgrace;   or,   by  the   God  of  my 

fathers"  

The  dwarf  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and 
called  out,  "Forbear!  "  with  a  voice  at  once 
so  discordant  and  commanding,  that  it 
sounded  supernatural.  "Man  of  sin  and 
pride,"  he  said,  "forbear;  and  call  not  the 
name  of  a  holy  God,  to  witness  thine  unhal- 
lowed resentments." 

The  rebuke  so  boldly  and  decidedly  given, 
and  the  moral  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
spoke,  gave  the  despised  dwarf  an  ascen- 
dency for  the  moment  over  the  fiery  spirit  of 
his  gigantic  namesake.  Sir  Geoffrey  Pev- 
eril eved  him  for  an  instant  askance  and 
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shyly,  as  ho  might  havo  done  a  supernatural 
apparition,  and  then  muttered,  "What 
knowest  thou  of  my  cause  of  wrath  ?" 

"Nothing,"  said  the  dwarf; — "nothing 
hut  this — that  no  cause  can  warrant  the 
oath  thou  wert  about  to  swear.  Ungrateful 
man!  thou  wert  to-day  rescued  from  the  de- 
vouring wrath  of  the  wicked,  by  a  marvel- 
lous conjunction  of  circumstances — Is  this  a 
day,  thinkest  thou,  on  which  to  indulge 
thine  own  hasty  resentments?" 

"I  stand  rebuked,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey, 
"and  by  a  singular  monitor — the  grasshop- 
per, as  the  prayer-book  saith,  hath  become 
a  burden  to  me. — Julian,  I  will  speak  to 
thee  of  these  matters  hereafter; — and  for 
you,  Master  Bridgenorth,  I  desire  to  have 
no  farther  communication  with  you,  either 
in  peace  or  in  anger.  Our  time  passes  fast, 
and  I  would  fain  return  to  my  family. 
Cause  our  weapons  to  be  restored;  unbar 
the  doors,  and  let  us  part  without  farther 
altercation,  which  can  but  disturb  and  ag- 
gravate our  spirits." 

"Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril,"  said  Bridgenorth, 
"  I  have  no  desire  to  vex  your  spirit  or  my 
own;  but,  for  thus  soon  dismissing  you,  that 
may  hardly  be,  it  being  a  course  inconsist- 
ent with  the  work  which  I  have  on  hand." 

"How,  sir!  Do  you  mean  that  we  should 
abide  here,  whether  with  or  against  our  in- 
clinations ?  "  said  the  dwarf.  "  Were  it  not 
that  I  am  laid  under  charge  to  remain  here, 
by  one  who  hath  the  best  right  to  command 
this  poor  microcosm,  I  would  show  thee 
that  bolts  and  bars  are  unavailing  restraints 
on  such  as  I  am." 

"Truly,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "I  think, 
upon  an  emergency,  the  little  man  might 
make  his  escape  through  the  keyhole." 

Bridgenorth 's  face  was  moved  into  some- 
thing like  a  smile  at  the  swaggering  speech 
of  the  pigmy  hero,  and  the  contemptuous 
commentary  of  Sir  Geoff rey  Peveril;  but 
such  an  expression  never  dwelt  on  his  fea- 
tures for  two  seconds  together,  and  he  re- 
plied in  these  words: —  Gentlemen,  each 
and  all  of  jTou  must  be  fain  to  content  your- 
selves. Believe  me,  no  hurt  is  intended  to- 
wards you;  on  the  contrary,  your  remaining 
here  will  be  a  means  of  securing  your  safety, 
which  would  be  otherwise  deeply  endan- 
gered. It  will  be  your  own  fault  if  a  hair 
of  your  head  is  hurt.  But  the  stronger 
force  is  on  my  side ;  and,  whatever 
harm  you  may  meet  with  should  you 
attempt  to  break  forth  by  violence,  the 
blame  must  rest  with  yourselves.  If  you  will 
not  believe  me,  I  will  permit  Master  Julian 
Peveril  to  accompany  me,  where  he  shall  see 
that  I  am  provided  fully  with  the  means  of 
repressing  violence." 
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" Treason !  —treason ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
Knight — "Treason  against  God  and  King 
Charles! — Oh,  for  one  half-hour  of  the 
broadsword  which  I  parted  with  like  an 
ass  ! " 

"Hold,  my  father,  I  conjure  you!"  said 
Julian.  "I  will  go  with  Master  Bridgenorth, 
since  he  requests  it.  I  will  satisfy  myself 
whether  there  be  danger,  and  of  what  na- 
ture. It  is  possible  I  may  prevail  on  him  to 
desist  from  some  desperate  measure,  if  such 
be  indeed  in  agitation.  Should  it  be  neces- 
sary, fear  not  that  your  son  will  behave  as 
he  ought  to  do." 

"  Do  your  pleasure,  Julian,"  said  his  father; 
"I  will  confide  in  thee.  But  if  you  betray 
my  confidence,  a  father's  curse  shall  cleave 
to  you." 

Bridgenorth  now  motioned  to  Peveril  to 
follow  him,  and  they  passed  through  the 
small  door  by  which  he  had  entered. 

The  passage  led  to  a  vestibule  or  anteroom, 
in  which  several  other  doors  and  passages 
seemed  to  centre.  Through  one  of  these 
Julian  was  conducted  by  Bridgenorth,  walk- 
ing with  silence  and  precaution,  in  obedience 
to  a  signal  made  by  his  guide  to  that  effect. 
As  they  advanced,  he  heard  sounds,  like  those 
of  the  human  voice,  engaged  in  urgent  and 
emphatic  declamation.  With  slow  and  light 
steps  Bridgenorth  conducted  him  through  a 
door  which  terminated  this  passage;  and  as 
he  entered  a  little  gallery,  having  a  curtain 
in  front,  the  sound  of  the  preacher's  voice 
— for  such  it  now  seemed — became  distinct 
and  audible. 

Julian  now  doubted  not  that  he  was  in  one 
of  those  conventicles,  which,  though  contra- 
ry to  the  existing  laws,  still  continued  to  be 
regularly  held  in  different  parts  of  London 
and  the  suburbs.  Many  of  these,  as  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  moderate  political 
principles,  though  dissenters  from  the  church 
for  conscience'  sake,  were  connived  at  by  the 
prudence  or  timidity  of  the  government. 
But  some  of  them,  in  which  assembled  the 
fiercer  and  moi*e  exalted  sects  of  Indepen- 
dents, Anabaptists,  Fifth-Monarchy  men, 
and  other  sectaries,  whose  stern  enthusiasm 
had  contributed  so  greatly  to  effect  the  over- 
throw of  the  late  King's  throne,  were  sought 
after,  suppressed,  and  dispersed,  whenever 
they  could  be  discovered. 

Julian  was  soon  satisfied  that  the  meeting 
into  which  he  was  thus  secretly  introduced, 
was  one  of  the  latter  class;  and,  to  judge  by  the 
violence  of  the  preacher,  of  the  most  desper- 
ate character.  He  was  still  more  effectually 
convinced  of  this,  when,  at  a  sign  from 
Bridgenorth,  he  cautiously  unclosed  a  part  of 
!  the  curtain  which  hung  before  the  gallery, 
I  and  thus,  unseen  himself,  looked  down  on 
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the  audience,  and  obtained  a  view  of  the 
preacher. 

About  two  hundred  persons  were  assembled 
beneath,  in  an  area  rilled  up  with  benches, 
as  if  for  the  exercise  of  worship;  and  they 
were  all  of  the  male  sex,  and  well  armed 
with  pikes  and  muskets,  as  well  as  swords 
and  pistols.  Most  of  them  had  the  appear- 
ance of  veteran  soldiers,  now  pass  the  middle 
of  life,  yet  retaining  such  an  appearance  of 
strength  as  might  well  supply  the  loss  of 
youthful  agility.  They  stood,  or  sat,  in  va- 
rious attitudes  of  stern  attention;  and,  rest- 
ing on  their  spears  and  muskets,  kept  their 
eyes  firmly  fixed  on  the  preacher,  who  ended 
the  violence  of  his  declamation  by  displaying 
from  the  pulpit  a  banner,  on  which  was 
represented  a  lion,  with  the  motto,  "  Vicit 
Leo  ex  tnbu  Juries." 

The  torrent  of  mystical  yet  animating  elo- 
quence of  the  preacher — an  old  grey-haired 
man,  whom  zeal  seemed  to  supply  with  the 
powers  of  voice  and  action,  of  which  years 
had  deprived  him — was  suited  to  the  taste 
of  his  audience,  but  could  not  be  transferred 
to  these  pages  without  scandal  and  impro- 
priety. He  menaced  the  rulers  of  England 
with  all  the  judgments  denounced  on  those 
of  Moab  and  Assyria — he  called  upon  the 
saints  to  be  strong,  to  be  up  and  doing;  and 
promised  those  miracles  which,  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Joshua,  and  his  successors,  the 
valiant  Judges  of  Israel,  supplied  all  odds 
against  the  Amorites,  Midianites,  and  Philis- 
tines. He  sounded  trumpets,  opened  vials, 
broke  seals,  and  denounced  approaching 
judgments  under  all  the  mystical  signs  of 
the  Apocalypse.  The  end  of  the  world  was 
announced,  accompanied  with  all  its  prelim- 
inary terrors. 

Julian,  with  deep  anxiety,  soon  heard 
enough  to  make  him  aware  that  the  meet- 
ing was  likely  to  terminate  in  open  insur- 
rection, like  that  of  the  Fifth-Monarchy 
men,  under  Venner,  at  an  earlier  period 
of  Charles's  reign;*  and  he  was  not  a  little 
concerned  at  the  probability  of  Bridgenorth 
being  implicated  in  so  criminal  and  desper- 
ate an  undertaking.  If  he  had  retained  any 
doubts  of  the  issue  of  the  meeting,  they 
must  have  been  removed  when  the  preacher 
called  on  his  hearers  to  renounce  all  expec- 
tation which  had  hitherto  been  entertained 
of  safety  to  the  nation  from  the  execution  of 

*  This  insurrection  took  place  in  1660.  Those  engaged  in 
it  believed  themselves  invulnerable  and  invincible.  They 
proclaimed  the  Millennium,  and  disturbed  London  greatly. 
The  day  after  t heir  mad  rebellion  they  were  put  down  and 
subdued;  and  their  leaders,  not  having  the  good  fortune 
to  be  convicted  as  madmen,  were  tried  and  punished  as 
traitors 

[This  alludes  to  the  insurrection  under  Thomas  Venner.  in 
January  lfiH'-fil.  Venner,  and  other  prisoners,  being  tried 
and  condemned,  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  and  their  heads  set  on  Loudon  Bridge.] 


]  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land.  This,  he 
said,  was  at  best  but  a  carnal  seeking  after 
earthly  aid — a  going  down  to  Egypt  for 
fpp,  which  the  jealously  of  their  Divine 
Eeader  would  resent  as  a  fleeing  to  another 
lock,  and  a  different  banner  from  that  which 
pvas  this  day  displayed  over  them — and  here  he 
solemnly  swung  the  bannered  lion  over  their 
heads,  as  the  only  sign  under  which  they 
ought  to  seek  for  life  and  safety.  He  then 
proceeded  to  insist  that  recourse  to  ordinary 
justice  was  vain  as  well  as  sinful. 

"The  event  of  that  day  at  Westminster," 
he  said,  "might  teach  them  that  the  man  at 
Whitehall  was  even  as  the  man  his  father;" 
and  closed  a  long  tirade  against  the  vices  of 
the  Court,  with  assurance  "that  Tophetwas 
ordained  of  old— for  the  King  it  was  made 
hot." 

As  the  preacher  entered  on  a  description 
of  the  approaching  theocracy,  which  ho 
dared  to  prophesy,  Bridgenorth,  who  ap- 
peared for  a  time  to  have  forgotten  the  pres- 
ence of  Julian,  whilst  with  stern  and  fixed 
attention  he  drunk  in  the  words  of  the 
preacher,  seemed  suddenly  to  collect  himself, 
and,  taking  Julian  by  the  hand,  led  him  out 
of  the  gallery,  of  which  he  carefully  closed 
the  door,  into  an  apartment  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. 

When  they  arrived  there,  he  anticipated 
the  expostulations  of  Julian,  by  asking  him 
in  a  tone  of  severe  triumph,  whether  these 
men  he  had  seen  were  likely  to  do  their  work 
negligently,  or  whether  it  would  not  be  peri- 
lous to  attempt  to  force  their  way  from  a 
house,  when  all  the  avenues  were  guarded  by 
such  as  he  had  now  seen — men  of  war  from 
their  childhood  upwards. 

"In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said  Julian, 
without  replying  to  Bridgenorth's  question, 
"for  what  desperate  purpose  have  you  as- 
sembled so  many  desperate  men?  I  am 
well  aware  that  your  sentiments  of  religion 
are  peculiar;  but  beware  how  you  deceive 
yourself — No  views  of  religion  can  sanction 
rebellion  and  murder;  and  such  are  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  we  have  just  heard  poured  into  the 
ears  of  fanatical  and  violent  enthusiasts." 

"My  son,"  said  Bridgenorth,  calmly,  "in 
the  days  of  my  nonage,  I  thought  as  you  do. 
I  deemed  it  sufficient  to  pay  my  tithes  of 
cummin  and  aniseed — my  poor  petty  moral 
observances  of  the  old  law;  and  I  thought  I 
was  heaping  up  precious  things,  when  they 
were  in  value  no  more  than  the  husks  of  the 
swine-trough.  .  Praised  be  Heaven,  the 
scales  are  fallen  from  mine  eyes;  and  after 
forty  years'  wandering  in  the  desert  of  Sinai, 
I  am  at  length  arrived  in  the  Land  of  Promise 
— My  corrupt  human  nature  has  left  me — I 
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have  cast  my  slough,  and  can  now  with  some 
conscience  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  cer- 
tain that  their  is  no  weakness  left  in  mo 
wherethrough  I  may  look  back.  The  fur- 
rows," he  added,  bending  his  brows,  while  a 
gloomy  fire  filled  his  large  eyes,  "must  be 
drawn  long  and  deep,  and  watered  by  the 
blood  of  the  mighty." 

There  was  a  change  in  Bridgenorth's  tone 
and  manner,  when  he  used  these  singular 
expressions,  which  convinced  Julian,  that 
his  mind,  which  had  wavered  for  so  many 
years  between  his  natural  good  sense  and 
the  insane  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  had 
finally  given  way  to  the  latter;  and  sensible 
of  the  danger  in  which  the  unhappy  man 
himself,  the  innocent  and  beautiful  Alice,  and 
his  own  father,  were  likely  to  be  placed — to 
say  nothing  of  the  general  risk  of  the  com- 
munity by  a  sudden  insurrection — he  at  the 
same  time  felt  that  there  was  no  chance  of 
reasoning  effectually  with  one  who  would 
oppose  spiritual  conviction  to  all  arguments 
which  reason  could  urge  against  his  wild 
schemes.  To  touch  his  feelings  seemed  a 
more  probable  resource;  and  Julian  there- 
fore conjured  Bridgenorth  to  think  how 
much  his  daughter's  honor  and  safety  were 
concerned  in  his  abstaining  from  the  danger- 
ous course  which  he  meditated.  "If  you 
fall,"  he  said,  "must  she  not  pass  under  the 
power  and  guardianship  of  her  uncle,  whom 
you  allow  to  have  shown  himself  capable  of 
the  grossest  mistake  in  the  choice  of  her 
female  protectress;  and  whom  I  believe, 
upon  good  grounds,  to  have  made  that  in- 
famous choice  with  his  eyes  open  ?  " 

"Young  man,"  answered  Bridgenorth, 
"you  make  me  feel  like  the  poor  bird, 
around  whose  wing  some  wanton  boy  has 
fixed  a  line  to  pull  the  struggling  wretch 
to  earth  at  his  pleasure.  Know,  since 
thou  wilt  play  this  cruel  part,  and  drag 
me  down  from  higher  contemplations,  that 
she  with  whom  Alice  is  placed,  and  who 
hath  in  future  full  power  to  guide  her  mo- 
tions, and  decide  her  fate,  despite  of  Chris- 
tian and  every  one  else,  is — I  will  not  tell 
thee  who  she  is  —  Enough  —  no  one — 
thou  least  of  all,  needs  to  fear  for  her 
safety." 

At  this  moment  a  side-door  opened,  and 
Christian  himself  came  into  the  apartment. 
He  started  and  colored  when  he  saw  Julian 
Peveril;  then  turning  to  Bridgenorth  with 
an  assumed  air  of  indifference,  asked  "Is 
Saul  among  the  prophets? — Is  a  Peveril 
among  the  saints  ?  " 

"No,  brother,"  replied  Bridgenorth,  "his 
time  is  not  come  more  than  thine  own — thou 
art  too  deep  in  the  ambitious  intrigues  of 
manhood,  and  he  in  the  giddy  passions  of 
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youth,  to  hear  the  still  calm  voice — You  will 
both  hear  it,  as  I  trust  and  pray." 

"Master  Ganlesse,  or  Christian,  or  by 
whatever  name  you  are  called,"  said  Julian, 
"by  whatever  reasons  you  guide  yourself  in 
this  most  perilous  matter,' you  at  least  are 
not  influenced  by  any  idea  of  an  immediate 
divine  command  for  commencing  hostilities 
against  the  state.  Leaving,  therefore,  for 
the  present,  whatever  subjects  of  discussion 
may  be  between  us,  I  implore  you,  as  a  man 
of  shrewdness  and  sense,  to  join  with  me  in 
dissuading  Master  Bridgenorth  from  the 
fatal  enterprise  which  he  now  meditates." 

"Young  gentleman,"  said  Christian  with 
great  composure,  "when  we  met  in  the  west, 
I  was  willing  to  have  made  a  friend  of  you, 
but  you  rejected  the  overture.  You  might, 
however,  even  then  have  seen  enough  of  me 
to  be  assured,  that  I  am  not  likely  to  rush 
too  rashly  on  any  desperate  undertaking. 
As  to  this  which  lies  before  us^  my  brother 
Bridgenorth  brings  to  it  the  simplicity, 
though  not  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove, 
and  1  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent.  He  hath 
the  leading  of  saints  who  are  moved  by  the 
spirit;  and  I  can  add  to  their  efforts  a  pow- 
erful body,  who  have  for  their  instigators, 
the  world,  the  devil,  and  the  flesh." 

"And  can  you,"  said  Julian,  looking  at 
Bridgenorth,  "accede  to  such  an  unworthy 
union  ?  " 

"I  unite  not  with  them,"  said  Bridge- 
north;  "but  I  may  not,  without  guilt,  reject 
the  aid  which  Providence  sends  to  assist  his 
servants.  We  are  ourselves  few,  though  de- 
termined— Those  whose  swords  come  to  help 
the  cutting  down  of  the  harvest,  must  be 
welcome — -When  their  work  is  wrought,  they 
will  be  converted  or  scattered. — Have  you 
been  at  York  Place,  brother,  with  that  un- 
stable epicure  ?  "We  must  have  his  last  reso- 
lution, and  that  within  an  hour." 

Christian  looked  at  Julian,  as  if  his  pres- 
ence prevented  him  from  returning  an 
answer;  upon  which  Bridgenorth  arose,  and 
taking  the  young  man  by  the  arm,  led  him 
out  of  the  apartment,  into  that  in  which 
they  had  left  his  father;  assuring  him  by  the 
way,  that  determined  and  vigilant  guards 
were  placed  in  every  different  quarter  by 
which  escape  could  be  effected,  and  that  he 
would  do  well  to  persuade  his  father  to  re- 
main a  quiet  prisoner  for  a  few  hours. 

Julian  returned  him  no  answer,  and 
Bridgenorth  presently  retired,  leaving  him 
alone  with  his  father  and  Hudson.  To 
their  questions  he  could  only  briefly  reply, 
that  he  feared  they  were  trepanned,  since 
they  were  in  the  house  with  at  least  two 
hundred  fanatics,  completely  armed,  and 
apparently  prepared  for  some  desperate  en- 
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terprise.  Their  own  want  of  arms  precluded 
the  possibility  of  open  violence;  and  how- 
ever unpleasant  it  might  be  to  remain  in 
such  a  condition,  it  seemed  difficult,  from 
the  strength  of  the  fastenings  at  doors  and 
windows,  to  attempt  any  secret  escape  with- 
out instantaneous  detection. 

The  valiant  dwarf  alone  nursed  hopes, 
with  which  he  in  vain  endeavored  to  inspire 
his  companions  in  affliction.  " The  fair  one, 
whose  eyes,"  he  said,  "were  like  the  twin 
stars  of  Leda" — for  the  little  man  was  a  great 
admirer  of  lofty  language — "had  not  invited 
him,  the  most  devoted,  and,  it  might  be, 
not  the  least  favored  of  her  servants,  into 
this  place  as  a  harbor,  in  order  that  he  might 
therein  suffer  shipwreck;  and  he  generously 
assured  his  friends,  that  in  his  safety  they 
also  should  be  safe." 

Sir  Geoffrey,  little  cheered  by  this  intima- 
tion, expressed  his  despair  at  not  being  able/ 
to  get  the  length  of  Whitehall,  where  he 
trusted  to  rind  as  many  jolly  Cavaliers  as 
would  help  him  to  stifle  the  whole  nest  oi 
wasps  in  their  hive;  while  Julian  was  ol 
opinion  that  the  best  service  he  could  now 
render  Bridgenorth,  would  be  timeously  to 
disclose  his  plot,  and,  if  possible,  to  send 
him  at  the  same  time  warning  to  save  his 
person. 

But  we  must  leave  them  to  meditate  oveif 
their  plans  at  leisure;  no  one  of  which,  as 
they  all  depended  on  their  previous  escape 
from  confinement,  seemed  in  any  great 
chance  of  being  executed. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-FOURTH. 

And  pome  for  safety  took  the  dreadful  leap: 

Some  for  the  voice  of  Heaven  seem'd  calling  on  them; 

Some  for  advancement,  or  for  lucre's  sake— 

I  leap'd  in  frolic. 

The  Dream. 

After  a  private  conversation  with  Bridge- 
north,  Christian  hastened  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  hotel,  taking  at  the  same 
time  such  a  route  as  to  avoid  meeting  with 
any  acquaintance.  He  was  ushered  into  the 
apartment  of  the  Duke,  whom  he  found 
cracking  and  eating  filberts,  with  a  flask  of 
excellent  white  wine  at  his  elbow.  "Chris- 
tian," said  his  Grace,  "Come  help  me  to 
laugh — I  have  bit  Sir  Charles  Sedley — flung 
him  for  a  thousand,  by  the  gods!  " 

"I  am  glad  at  your  hick,  my  Lord  Duke," 
replied  Christian;  "but  I  am  come  here  on 
serious  business." 

"Serious? — why,  I  shall  hardly  be  serious 
in  my  life  again — ha,  ha,  ha! — and  for  luck, 
it  was  no  such  thing — sheer  wit,  and  exeel- 


j  lent  contrivance;  and  but  that  I  don't  care  to 
j  affront  Fortune,  like  the  old  Greek  general, 
I  might  tell  her  to  her  face — In  this  thou 
hadst  no  share.     You  have  heard,  Ned 
Christian,  that  Mother  Cresswell  is  dead?"* 

"  Yes,  I  did  hear  that  the  devil  hath  got 
his  due,"  answered  Christian. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Duke,  "you  are  ungrate- 
ful; for  I  know  you  have  been  obliged  to  her, 
as  well  as  others.  Before  George,  a  most 
benevolent  and  helpful  old  lady;  and  that 
she  might  not  sleep  in  an  unblest  grave,  I 
better — do  you  mark  me — with  Sedley,  that 
I  would  write  her  funeral  sermon;  that  it 
should  be  every  word  in  praise  of  her  life  and 
conversation,  that  it  should  be  all  true,  and 
yet  that  the  diocesan  should  be  unable  to  lay 
his  thumb  on  Quodling,  my  little  chaplain, 
/who  should  preach  it." 

"I  perfectly  see  the  difficulty,  my  lord," 
said  Christian,  who  well  knew  that  if  he 
wished  to  secure  attention  from  this  volatile 
nobleman,  he  must  first  suffer,  nay,  encour- 
age him,  to  exhaust  the  topic,  whatever  it 
might  be,  that  had  got  temporary  possession 
of  his  pineal  gland. 

"Well,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  had  caused  my 
little  Quodling  to  go  through  his  oration 
thus — '  That  whatever  evil  reports  had 
passed  current  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
Kvorthy  matron  whom  they  had  restored  to 
dust  that  day,  malice  herself  could  not  deny 
that  she  was  born  well,  married  well,  lived 
well,  and  died  well;  since  she  was  born  in 
Shadwell,  married  to  Cresswell,  lived  in  Cam- 
berwell,  and  died  in  Bridewell.'  Here  ended 
the  oration,  and  with  it  Sedley's  ambitious 
hopes  of  overreaching  Buckingham — ha,  ha, 
ha! — And  now,  Master  Christian,  what  are 
your  commands  for  me  to-day?" 

"First  to  thank  your  Grace  for  being  so 
attentive  as  to  send  so  formidable  a  person 
as  Colonel  Blood  to  wait  upon  your  poor 
friend  and  servant.  Faith,  he  took  such  an 
interest  in  my  leaving  town,  that  he  wanted 
to  compel  me  to  do  it  at  point  of  fox,  so  I 
was  obliged  to  spill  a  little  of  his  malapert 
blood.  Your  Grace's  swordsmen  have  had 
ill  luck  of  late;  and  it  is  hard,  since  you  al- 
ways choose  the  best  hands,  and  such  scru- 
pleless  knaves  too." 

"Come  now,  Christian,"  said  the  Duke, 
"do  not  thus  exult  over  me;  a  great  man,  if 
I  may  so  call  myself,  is  never  greater  than 
amid  miscarriage.  I  only  played  this  little 
trick  on  you,  Christian,  to  impress  on  you  a 

*  [Mother  Cresswell.  an  infamous  and  noted  procuress. 
The  funeral  oration  given  in  tlie  text  wa«  probably  taken 
from  Granger's  Wovrap/ucal  History  (Charles  11.  Chap.  V2), 
who  states  that  sue  left  by  will  £10  to  a  preacher,  who  should 
officiate st  her  funeral,  provided  he  should  say  nothing  but 
what  was  Well  of  her.  With  tame  ditliculty  a  preacher  was 
fonnd,  who  used  words  similar  to  those  put  into  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  mouth.] 
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wholesome  idea  of  the  interest  I  take  in  your 
motions.  The  scoundrel's  having  dared  to 
draw  upon  you,  is  a  thing  not  to  be  forgiven. 
— What!  injure  my  old  friend  Christian?" 

"And  why  not,"  said  Christian,  coolly, 
"if  your  old  friend  was  so  stubborn  as  not  to 
go  out  of  town,  like  a  good  boy,  when  your 
Grace  required  him  to  do  so,  for  the  civil 
purpose  of  entertaining  his  niece  in  his  ab- 
sence ?  " 

"How — what! — how  do  you  mean  by  my 
entertaining  your  neice,  Master  Christian  ? 
said  the  Duke.  "She  was  a  personage  far 
beyond  my  poor  attentions,  being  destined, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  to  something  like  royal 
favor." 

"It  was  her  fate,  however,  to  be  the  guest 
of  your  Grace's  convent  for  a  brace  of  days, 
or  so.  Marry,  my  lord,  the  father  confessor 
was  not  at  home,  and — for  convents  have  | 
been  scaled  of  late — returned  not  till  the 
bird  was  flown." 

"Christian,  thou  art  an  old  reynard — I 
see  there  is  no  doubling  with  thee.  It  was 
thou,  then,  that  stole  away  my  pretty  prize, 
but  left  me  something  so  much  prettier  in 
my  mind,  that,  had  it  not  made  itself  wings 
to  fly  away  with,  I  would  have  placed  it  in  a 
cage  of  gold.  Never  be  downcast,  man;  I 
forgive  thee — I  forgive  thee." 

"  Your  Grace  is  of  a  most  merciful  dispo- 
sition, especially  considering  it  is  I  who  have 
had  the  wrong;  and  sages  have  said,  that  he 
who  doth  the  injury  is  less  apt  to  forgive 
than  he  who  only  sustains  it." 

"True,  true,  Christian,"  said  the  Duke, 
"which,  as  you  say,  is  something  quite  new, 
and  places  my  clemency  in  a  striking  point 
of  view.  Well,  then,  thou  forgiven  man, 
when  shall  I  see  my  Mauritanian  Princess 
again  ?  " 

"  Whenever  1  am  certain  that  a  quibble, 
and  a  carwhichit,  for  a  play  or  a  sermon, 
will  not  banish  her  from  your  Grace's 
memory." 

"  Not  all  the  wit  of  South,  or  of  Ether- 
ege,"  said  Buckingham,  hastily,  "to  say 
nothing  of  my  own,  shall  in  future  make 
me  oblivious  of  what  I  owe  the  Morisco 
Princess." 

"  Yet,  to  leave  the  fair  lady  out  of  thought 
for  a  little  while — a  very  little  while,"  said 
Christian,  "since  I  swear  that  in  due  time 
your  Grace  shall  see  her,  and  know  in  her 
the  most  extraordinary  woman  that  the  age 
has  produced — to  leave  her,  I  say,  out  of 
sight  for  a  little  while,  has  your  Grace  had 
late  notice  of  your  Duchess's  health?" 

"Health,"  said  the  Duke;  "tlmph— no 
— nothing  particular.  She  has  been  ill — 
but"  

"She  is  no  longer  so,"  subjoined  Chris- 


tian; "she  died  in  Yorkshire  forty-eight 
hours  since." 

"Thou  must  deal  with  the  devil,"  said  the 
Duke. 

"It  would  ill  become  one  of  my  name  to 
do  so,"  replied  Christian.  "But  in  the  brief 
interval,  since  your  Grace  hath  known  of  an 
event  which  hath  not  yet  reached  the  public 
ear,  you  have,  I  believe,  made  proposals  to 
the  King  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
your  Grace's  proposals  have  been  rejected." 

"Fiends and  firebrands,  villain!"  said  the 
Duke,  starting  up,  and  seizing  Christian  by 
the  collar;  "who  hath  told  thee  that?" 

"  Take  your  hand  from  my  cloak,  my  Lord 
Duke,  and  I  may  answer  you,"  said  Chris- 
tian. "I  have  a  scurvy  touch  of  old  pur- 
itanical humor  about  me.  I  abide  not  the 
imposition  of  hands — take  off  your  grasp 
from  my  cloak,  or  I  will  find  means  to  make 
you  unloose  it." 

The  Duke,  who  had  kept  his  right  hand 
on  his  dagger-hilt  while  he  held  Christian's 
collar  with  his  left,  unloosed  it  as  he  spoke, 
but  slowly,  and  as  one  who  rather  suspends 
than  abandons  the  execution  of  some  hasty 
impulse;  while  Christian,  adjusting  his  cloak 
with  perfect  composure,  said,  "Soli— my 
cloak  being  at  liberty,  we  speak  on  equal 
terms.  I  come  not  to  insult  your  Grace, 
but  to  offer  you  vengeance  for  the  insult  you 
have  received*" 

"Vengeance!"  said  the  Duke — "It  is  the 
dearest  proffer  man  can  present  to  me  in  my 
present  mood.  I  hunger  for  vengeance — 
thirst  for  vengeance — could  die  to  ensure 
vengeance! — 'Sdeath!"  he  continued,  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  large  apartment  with 
the  most  unrestrained  and  violent  agitation; 
"I  have  chased  this  repulse  out  of  my  brain 
with  ten  thousand  trifles,  because  I  thought 
no  one  knew  it.  But  it  is  known,  and  to 
thee,  the  very  common-sewer  of  Court  se- 
crets— the  honor  of  Villiers  is  in  thy  keep- 
ing, Ned  Christian!  Speak,  thou  man  of 
wiles  and  of  intrigue — on  whom  dost  thou 
promise  the  vengeance?  Speak,  and  if  thy 
answers  meet  my  desires,  I  will  make  a  bar- 
gain with  thee  as  willingly  as  with  thy  mas- 
ter, Satan,  himself." 

"I  will  not  be,"  said  Christian,  "so  un- 
reasonable in  my  terms  as  stories  tell  of  the 
old  apostate;  I  will  offer  your  Grace,  as  he 
might  do,  temporal  prosperity  and  revenge, 
I  which  is  his  frequent  recruiting  mone}r,  but 
I  leave  it  to  yourself  to  provide,  as  you  may 
be  pleased,  for  your  future  salvation." 

The  Duke,  gazing  upon  him  fixedly  and 
sadly,  replied,  "I  would  to  God,  Christian, 
that  I  could  read  what  purpose  of  damnable 
villany  thou  hast  to  propose  to  me  in  thy 
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countenance,  without  the  necessity  of  thy 
using  words ! " 

"Your  Grace  can  but  try  a  guess,"  said 
Christian,  calmly  smiling. 

"No,"  replied  the  Duke,  after  gazing  at 
him  again  for  the  space  of  a  minute;  "thou 
art  so  deeply-dyed  a  hypocrite,  that  thy 
mean  features,  and  clear  grey  eye,  are  as 
likely  to  conceal  treason,  as  any  petty  scheme 
of  theft  or  larceny  more  corresponding  to 
your  degree." 

"Treason,  my  lord!"  echoed  Christian; 
"you  may  have  guessed  more  nearly  than 
you  were  aware  of.  I  honor  your  Grace's 
penetration." 

"Treason!"  echoed  the  Duke.  "Who 
dare  name  such  a  crime  to  me  ?  " 

"  If  a  name  startles  your  Grace,  you  may 
call  it  vengeance — vengeance  on  the  cabal  of 
councillors,  who  have  ever  countermined 
you,  in  spite  of  your  wit  and  your  interest 
with  the  King. — Vengeance  on  Arlington, 
Ormond — on  Charles  himself." 

"No,  by  Heaven!  "  said  the  Duke,  resum- 
ing his  disordered  walk  through  the  apart- 
ment— "Vengeance  on  these  rats  of  the 
Privy  Council, — come  at  it  as  you  will*.  But 
the  King! — never — never.  I  have  provoked 
him  a  hundred  times,  where  he  has  stirred 
me  once.  I  have  crossed  his  path  in  state 
intrigue — rivalled  him  in  love — had  the  ad- 
vantage in  both, — and,  d — n  it,  he  has  for- 
given me!  If  treason  would  put  me  in  his 
throne.  I  have  no  apology  for  it — it  were 
worse  than  bestial  ingratitude." 

"Nobly  spoken,  my  lord,"  said  Christian; 
"and  consistent  alike  with  the  obligations 
under  which  your  Grace  lies  to  Charles 
Stewart,  and  the  sense  you  have  ever  shown 
of  them. — But  it  signifies  not.  If  your 
Grace  patronise  not  our  enterprise,  there  is 
Shaftesbury — there  is  Monmouth"  

"Scoundrel!"  exclaimed  the  Duke,  even 
more  vehemently  agitated  than  before, 
"think  you  that  you  shall  carry  on  with  oth- 
ers an  enterprise  which  I  have  refused  ? — 
No,  by  every  heathen  and  every  Christian 
god! — Hark  ye,  Christian,  I  will  arrest  you 
on  the  spot — I  will,  by  gods  and  devils,  and 
carry  you  to  unravel  your  plot  at  White- 
hall." 

"  Where  the  first  words  I  speak,"  an- 
swered the  imperturbable  Christian,  "will 
be  to  inform  the  Privy  Council  in  what  place 
they  may  find  certain  letters,  wherewith 
your  Grace  has  honored  your  poor  vassal, 
containing,  as  I  think,  particulars  which  his 
Majesty  will  read  with  more  surprise  than 
pleasure." 

"'Sdeath,  villain!"  said  the  Duke,  once 
more  laying  his  hand  on  his  poniard-hilt, 
"  thou  hast  me  again  at  advantage.    I  know 


not  why  I  forbear  to  poniard  you  where  you 

stand!" 

"I  might  fall,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said 
Christian,  slightly  coloring,  and  putting  his 
right  hand  into  his  bosom,  "though  not,  I 
think,  unavenged — for  I  have  not  put  my 
person  into  this  peril  altogether  without 
means  of  defence.  I  might  fall,  but,  alas! 
your  Grace's  correspondence  is  in  hands 
which,  by  that  very  act,  would  be  rendered 
sufficiently  active  in  handing  it  to  the  King 
and  Privy  Council.  What  say  you  to  the 
Moorish  Princess,  my  Lord  Duke  ?  What 
if  I  have  left  her  executrix  of  my  will,  with 
certain  instructions  how  to  proceed  if  I  re- 
turn not  unharmed  from  York  Place  ?  O 
my  lord,  though  my  head  is  in  the  wolf's 
mouth,  I  was  not  goose  enough  to  place  it 
there  without  settling  how  many  carbines 
should  be  fired  on  the  wolf,  so  soon  as  my 
dying  cackle  was  heard. — Pshaw,  my  Lord 
Duke!  you  deal  with  a  man  of  sense  and 
courage,  yet  you  speak  to  him  as  a  child  and 
a  coward." 

The  Duke  threw  himself  into  a  chair, 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  spoke 
without  raising  them.  "I  am  about  to  call 
Jerningham,"  he  said;  "but  fear  nothing — 
it  is  only  for  a  draught  of  wine — That  stuff 
on  the  table  may  be  a  vehicle  for  filberts 
and  walnuts,  but  not  for  such  communica- 
tions as  yours. — Bring  me  champagne,"  he 
said  to  the  attendant  who  answered  on  his 
summons. 

The  domestic  returned,  and  brought  a 
flask  of  champagne,  with  two  large  silver 
cups.  One  of  them  he  filled  for  Bucking- 
ham, who,  contrary  to  the  usual  etiquette, 
was  always  served  first  at  home,  and  then 
offered  the  other  to  Christian,  who  declined 
to  receive  it. 

The  Duke  drank  off  the  large  goblet 
which  was  presented  to  him,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment covered  his  forehead  with  the  palm  of 
his  hand;  then  instantly  withdrew  it,  and 
said,  "Christian,  speak  your  errand  plainly. 
We  know  each  other.  If  my  reputation  be 
in  some  degree  in  your  hands,  you  are  well 
aware  that  your  life  is  in  mine.  Sit  down," 
he  said,  taking  a  pistol  from  his  bosom  and 
laying  it  on  the  table — "  Sit  down,  and  let 
me  hear  your  proposal." 

"My  lord,"  said  Christian,  smiling,  "I 
shall  produce  no  such  ultimate  argument 
on  my  part,  though  possibly,  in  time  of 
need,  I  may  not  be  found  destitute  of  them. 
But  my  defence  is  in  the  situation  of  things, 
and  in  the  composed  view  which,  doubtless, 
vour  Majesty  will  take  of  them." 

"Majesty!"  repeated  the  Duke— "My 
good  friend  Christian,  you  have  kept  com- 
pany with   the  Puritans  so  long,  that 
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you  confuse  the  ordinary  titles  of  the 
Court." 

"I  know  not  how  to  apologise,"  said 
Christian,  "unless  your  Grace  will  suppose 
that  J  spoke  by  prophecy." 

"Such  as  the  devil  delivered  to  Macbeth," 
said  the  Duke — again  paced  the  chamber, 
and  again  seated  himself,  and  said,  "Be 
plain,  Christian — speak  out  at  once,  and 
manfully,  what  is  it  you  intend?" 

"/,"  said  Christian— "What  should  I  do? 
— I  can  do  nothing  in  such  a  matter;  but  I 
thought  it  right  that  your  Grace^_should 
know  that  the  godly  of  this  city" — {he  spoke 
the  word  with  a  kind  of  ironical  grin)— "are 
impatient  of  inactivity,  and  must  needs  be 
up  and  doing.  My  brother  Bridgenorth  is 
at  the  head  of  all  old  Wei ver's congregation; 
for  you  must  know,  that,  after  floundering 
fi'om  one  faith  to  another,  he  hath  now  got 
beyond  ordinances,  and  is  become  a  Fifth- 
Monarchy  man.  He  has  nigh  two  hundred 
of  Weiver's  people,  fully  equipped,  and  ready 
to  fall  on;  and  with  slight  aid  from  your 
Grace's  people  they  must  carry  Whitehall, 
and  make  prisoners  of  all  within  it." 

"Rascal!"  said  the  Duke,  "and  is  it  to  a 
Peer  of  England  you  make  this  communica- 
tion?" 

"Nay,"  answered  Christian,  "I  admit  it 
would  be  extreme  folly  in  your  Grace  to  ap- 
pear until  all  is  over.  But  let  me  give 
Blood  and  the  others  a  hint  on  your  part. 
There  are  the  four  Germans  also — right 
Knipperdolings  and  Anabaptists — -will  be 
specially  useful.  You  are  wise,  my  lordj 
and  know  the  value  of  a  corps  of  domestic 
gladiators,  as  well  as  did  Octavius,  Lepidusy 
and  Anthony,  when,  by  such  family  forces^ 
they  divided  the  world  by  indenture  tripar- 
tite." 

"Stay,  stay,"  said  the  Duke.  "Even  if 
these  bloodhounds  were  to  join  with  you — 
not  that  I  would  permit  it  without  the  most 
positive  assurances  for  the  King's  personal 
safety — but  say  the  vidians  were  to  join,  what 
hope  have  you  of  carrying  the  Court  ?  " 

'  Bully  Tom  Armstrong,*  my  lord,  hath 
promised  his  interest  with  the  Life-guards. 
Then  there  are  my  Lord  Shaftesbury's  brisk 
boys  in  the  city — thirty  thousand  on  the 
holding  up  a  finger." 

"Let  him  hold  up  both  hands,  and  if  he 
count  a  hundred  for  each  finger,"  said  the 
Duke,  "  it  will  be  more  than  I  expect.  You 
have  not  spoken  to  him  ?  " 

"Surely  not  till  your  Grace's  pleasure  was 
known.    But,  if  he  is  not  applied  to,  there 

*  Thomas,  or  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  a  person  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  youth  by  duel*  an<l  drunken  exploits. 
He  was  particularly  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  was  said  to  be  concerned  in  the  Rye-House  Plot,  for 
which  he  suffered  capital  punishment,  20th  June,  1684. 
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is  the  Dutch  train,  Hans  Snorehout's  con- 
gregation, in  the  Strand — there  are  the 
French  Protestants  in  Piccadilly — there  are 
the  family  of  Levi  in  Lewkenor's  Lane — the 
Muggletonians  in  Thames  Street"  

"Ah,  faugh! — Out  upon  them — out  upon 
them! — How  the  knaves  will  stink  of  cheese 
and  tobacco  when  they  come  upon  action ! — 
they  will  drown  all  the  perfumes  in  White- 
hall. Spare  me  the  detail ;  and  let  me  know, 
my  dearest  Ned,  the  sum  total  of  thy  most 
odoriferous  forces." 

"Fifteen  hundred  men,  well  armed,"  said 
Christain,  "besides  the  rabble  that  will  rise 
to  a  certainty — they  have  already  nearly  torn 
to  pieces  the  prisoners  who  were  this  day 
acquitted  on  account  of  the  Plot." 

All,  then,  I  understand. — And  now, 
hark  ye,  most  christian  Christian,"  said  he, 
wheeling  his  chair  full  in  front  of  that  on 
which  his  agent  was  seated,  "you  have  told 
me  many  things  to-day — Shall  I  be  equally 
communicative?  Shall  I  show  you  that  my 
accm-acy  of  information  matches  yours? 
Shall  I  tell  you,  in  a  word,  why  you  have  at 
once  resolved  to  push  every  one,  from  the 
Puritan  to  the  free-thinker,  upon  a  general 
attack  of  the  Palace  at  Whitehall,  without 
allowing  me,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  time  either 
to  pause  upon  or  to  prepare  for  a  step  so 
desperate?  Shall  I  tell  you  why  you  would 
lead  or  drive,  seduce  or  compel  me,  into 
countenancing  your  measures?" 

"My  lord,  if  you  please  to  form  a  guess," 
said  Christian,  "I  will  answer  with  all  sin- 
cerity, if  you  have  assigned  the  right  cause." 

"The  Countess  of  Derby  is  this  day  ar- 
rived, and  attends  the  Court  this  evening, 
with  hopes  of  the  kindest  reception.  She 
may  be  surprised  amid  the  melee? — Ha!  said 
I  not  right,  Master  Christian  ?  You,  who 
pretend  to  offer  me  revenge,  know  yourself 
its  exquisite  sweetness." 

"I  would  not  presume,"  said  Christian, 
half  smiling,  "to  offer  your  Grace  a  dish 
without  acting  as  your  taster  as  well  as  pur- 
veyor. " 

"That's  honestly  said,"  said  the  Duke. 
"Away  then,  my  friend.  Give  Blood  this 
ring — he  knows  it,  and  knows  how  to  obey 
him  who  bears  it.  Let  him  assemble  my 
gladiators,  as  thou  dost  most  wittily  term 
my  coi/p  jarrets.  The  old  scheme  of  the 
German  music  may  be  resorted  to,  for  I 
think  thou  hast  the  instruments  ready. 
But  take  notice,  I  know  nothing  on't;  and 
Rowley's  person  must  be  safe — I  will  hang 
and  burn  on  all  hands  if  a  hair  of  his 
black    periwig*    be   but    singed. — Then 

*  Charles,  to  snit  his  dark  complexion,  always  wore  a  black 
peruke.  He  used  to  say  of  the  players,  tha  if  they  wished  to 
represent  a  villain  on  the  stage,  ''Oddsfish,  thry  always 
clapp'd  on  hirn  a  black  periwig,  whereas  the  greatest  rogue 
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what  is  to  follow — a  Lord  Protector  of  the 
realm — or  stay — Cromwell  has  made  the 
word  somewhat  slovenly  and  unpopular — a 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom  ? — The 
patriots  who  take  it  on  themselves  to  avenge 
the  injustice  done  to  the  country,  and  to 
remove  evil  counsellors  from  before  the 
King's  throne,  that  it  may  be  henceforward 
established  in  righteousness — so  I  think  the 
rubric  runs — cannot  fail  to  make  a  fitting 
choice." 

"They  cannot,  my  Lord  Luke,"  said 
Christian,  "since  there  is  but  one  man  in  the 
three  Kingdoms  on  whom  that  choice  can 
possibly  fall." 

"I  thank  you,  Christian,"  said  his  Grace; 
"and  I  trust  you.  Away,  and  make  all 
ready.  Be  assured  your  services  shall  not 
be  forgot.    We  will  have  you  near  to  us." 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Christian,  "you 
bind  me  doubly  to  you.  But  remember  that 
as  your  Grace  is  spared  any  obnoxious  pro- 
ceedings which  may  befall  in  the  way  of 
military  execution,  or  otherwise,  so  it  will  be 
advisable  that  you  hold  yourself  in  prepara- 
tion, upon  a  moment's  notice,  to  put  your- 
self at  the  head  of  a  band  of  honorable 
friends  and  allies,  and  come  presently  to  the 
palace,  where  you  will  be  received  by  the 
victors  as  a  commander,  and  by  the  van- 
quished as  a  preserver." 

"  I  conceive  you — I  conceive  you.  I  will 
be  in  prompt  readiness,"  said  the  Duke. 

"Ay,  my  lord,"  continued  Christian ;  "and 
for  Heaven's  sake,  let  none  of  those  toys, 
which  are  the  very  Delilahs  of  your  imagi- 
nation, came  across  your  Grace  this  evening, 
and  interfere  with  the  execution  of  this  sub- 
lime scheme." 

"Why,  Christian,  dost  think  me  mad?" 
was  his  Grace's  emphatic  reply.  "It  is  you 
who  linger,  when  all  should  be  ordered  fori 
a  deed  so  daring.  Go  then. — But  hark  ye,\ 
Ned;  ere  you  go,  tell  me  when  I  shall  again 
see  yonder  thing  of  fire  and  air — yon  Eastern 
Peri,  that  glides  into  apartments  by  the  key- 
hole, and  leaves  them  through  the  casement' 
— yon  black -eyed  houri  of  the  Mahometan 
paradise — when,  I  say,  shall  I  see  her  once 
more  ?  " 

"When  your  Grace  has  the  truncheon  of 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom,"  said 
Christian,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Buckingham  stood  fixed  in  contemplation 
for  a  moment  after  he  was  gone.  "  Should 
I  have  done  this?"  he  said,  arguing  the 
matter  with  himself;  "or  had  I  the  choice 
rather  of  doing  aught  else  ?  Should  I  not 
hasten  to  the  Court,  and  make  Charles  aware 
of  the  treason  which  besets  him  ?    I  will,  by 

in  England  [meaning,  probably,  Dr.  Oatee]  wears  a  white 

one."— See  Cieber's  Apology. 


Heaven  ! — Here,  Jerningham,  my  coach, 
with  the  despatch  of  light  ! — I  will  throw 
myself  at  his  feet,  and  tell  him  of  all  the  fol- 
lies which  I  have  dreamed  of  with  this  Chris- 
tian.— And  then  he  will  laugh  at  me,  and 
spurn  me.— No,  I  have  kneeled  to  him  to- 
day already,  and  my  repulse  was  nothing 
gentle.  To  be  spurned  once  in  the  sun's 
daily  round  is  enough  for  Buckingham." 

Having  made  this  reflection,  he  seated 
himself,  and  began  hastily  to  mark  down  the 
young  nobles  and  gentleman  of  quality,  and 
others,  their  very  ignoble  companions,  who 
he  supposed  might  be  likely  to  assume  him 
for  their  leader  in  any  popular  disturbance. 
He  had  nearly  completed  it,  when  Jerning- 
ham entered,  to  say  the  coach  would  be 
ready  in  an  instant,  and  to  bring  his  master's 
sword,  hat,  and  cloak. 

"  Let  the  coachman  draw  off,"  said  the 
Duke,  "but  be  in  readiness.  And  send  to 
the  gentlemen  thou  wilt  find  named  in  this 
list;  say  I  am  but  ill  at  ease,  and  wish  their 
company  to-  a  slight  collation.  Let  instant 
expedition  be  made,  and  care  not  for  ex- 
pense; you  will  find  most  of  them  at  the 
Club  House  in  Fuller's  Rents."  * 

The  preparations  for  festivity  were  speedily 
made,  and  the  intended  guests,  most  of  them 
persons  who  were  at  leisure  for  any  call  that 
promised  pleasure,  though  sometimes  more 
deaf  to  those  of  duty,  began  speedily  to  as- 
semble. There  were  many  youths  of  th& 
highest  rank,  and  with  them,  as  is  usual  in 
those  circles,  many  of  a  different  class,  whom 
talents,  or  impudence,  or  wit,  or  a  turn  for 
gambling,  had  reared  up  into  companions 
for  the  great  and  the  gay.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  a  general  patron  of  persons 
of  this  description;  and  a  numerous  attend- 
ance took  place  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  festivity  was  pursued  with  the  usual 
appliances  of  wine,  music,  and  games  of 
hazard;  with  which,  however,  there  mingled 
in  that  period  much  more  wit,  and  a  good 
deal  more  gross  profligacy  of  conversation, 
than  the  talents  of  the  present  generation 
can  supply,  or  their  taste  would  permit. 

The  Duke  himself  proved  the  complete 
command  which  he  possessed  over  his  ver- 
satile character,  by  maintaining  the  frolic, 
the  laugh,  and  the  jest,  while  his  ear  caught 
up,  and  with  eagerness,  the  most  distant 
sounds,  as  intimating  the  commencement 
of  Christian's  revolutionary  project.  Such 

*  The  place  of  meetingof  (lie  Oreen  TCibbon  Clnb.  "  Their 
pl"re  of  meeting."  cays  Ro<rer  North,  "wis  in  a  port  of  Car- 
refouv  nt.  rhaneerv  L  ine,  in  a  centre  of  business  and  com- 
pany most  proper  for  pnch  anglers  of  fools.  The  hoifc  was 
dnnble  b"ic"pi"d  in  front,  an  may  yet  be  seen,  for  the  club- 
bers to  i«sno  forth  >•>  fr*«m  with  hats  and  no  pernk«s.  pipes 
in  their  months.  m**rry  fac*.  and  dilated  throats  for  v«>c«l 
ene-Mirasremeut  of  the  canaglia  below  on  nsual  and  unusual 
occasions." 
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sounds  were  heard  from  lime  to  time,  and 
from  time  to  time  they  died  away,  without 
any  of  those  consequences  which  Bucking- 
ham expected. 

At  length,  and  when  it  was  late  in  the 
evening,  Jcrningham  announced  Master 
Chiffinch  from  the  Court;  and  that  worthy 
personage  followed  the  annunciation. 

"Strange  things  have  happened,  my  Lord 
Duke,"  he  said;  your  presence  at  Court  is 
instantly  required  by  his  Majesty." 

"  You  alarm  me,"  said  Buckingham,  stand- 
ing up.  "I  hope  nothing  lias  happened — I 
hope  there  is  nothing  wrong — I  hope  his 
Majesty  is  well  ?  " 

"Perfectly  well,"  said  Chiffinch;  "and 
desirous  to  see  your  Grace  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay." 

"This  is  sudden,"  said  the  Duke.  "You 
see  I  have  had  merry  fellows  about  me,  and 
am  scarce  in  case  to  appear-  Chiffinch." 

"  Your  Grace  seems  to  be  in  very  hand- 
some plight,"  said  Chiffinchj  "and  you  know 
his  Majesty  is  gracious  enough  to  make  al- 
lowances. " 

"True,"  said  the  Duke,  not  a  little  anx- 
ious in  his  mind,  touching  the  cause  of  this 
unexpected  summons—"  True — his  Majestj 
is  most  gracious — I  will  order  my  coach.  " 

"Mine  is  below,"  replied  the  royal  messen 
ger;  "it  will  save  time,  if  your  Grace  wi 
condescend  to  use  it." 

Forced  from  every  evasion, 
took  a  goblet  from  the  table,  and  requested 
his  friends  to  remain  at  his  palace  so  long  as 
they  could  find  the  means  of  amusement 
there*-  He  expected,  he  said,  to  return  al- 
most immediately;  if  not,  he  would  take 
farewell  of  them  with  his  usual  toast,  "  May 
all  of  us  that  are  not  hanged  in  the  interval 
meet  together  again  here  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  next  month." 

This  standing  toast  of  the  Duke  bore  ref- 
erence to  the  character  of  several  of  his 
guests;  but  he  did  not  drink  it  on  the  pres- 
ent occasion  without  some  anticipation  con- 
cerning his  own  fate,  in  case  Christian  had 
betrayed  him.  He  hastily  made  some  addi- 
tion to  his  dress,  and  attended  Chiffinch  in 
the  chariot  to  Whitehall. 
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Hi?h  feastinc;  was  there  there— the  fildcd  roofs 
Rnn<»  to  the  wassail-health — -he  dancer's  step 
Sprung  to  the  chord  responsive — the  eay  gamester 
To  fit -'s  disposal  fin ng  his  heap  of  golo. 
And  Hnsh'd  alike  when  it  increased  or  lespen'd; 
S"eh  virtue  hath  con-t-air  to  t«wh  us  patience 
Which  schoolmen  preach  in  vain. 

Why  come  ye  not  to  Codrt  f 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful 


Charles  held  his  Court  in  the  Queen's  apart- 
ments, which  were  opened  at  a  particular 
hour  to  invited  guests  of  a  certain  lower  de- 
gree, but  accessible  without  restriction  to  the 
_\er  classes  of,  nobility  who  had  from 
birth,  and  to  the  courtiers  who  held  by  of- 
fice, the  privilege  of  the  entree. 

It  was  one  part  of  Charles's  character, 
which  unquestionably  rendered  him  person- 
illy  popular,  and  postponed  to  a  subsequent 
reign  the  precipitation  of  his  family  from  the 
throne,  that  he  banished  from  his  Court 
many  of  the  formal  restrictions  with  which 
it  was  in  other  reigns  surrounded.  He  was 
conscious  of  the  good-natured  grace  of  his 
manners,  and  trusted  to  it,  often  not  in 
vain,  to  remove  ev  1  impressions  arising  from 
actions  which  he  was  sensible  could  not  be 
justified  on  the  grounds  of  liberal  or  national 
policy. 

In  the  daytime  the  King  was  commonly 
seen  in  the  public  walks  alone,  or  only  at- 
tended by  one  or  two  persons;  and  his  an- 
swer to  the  remonstrance  of  his  brother,  qn 
the  risk  of  thus  exposing  his  person,  is  well 
known, — -"Believe  me,  James,"  he  said,  "no 
one  will  murder  me  to  make  you  King." 

In  the  same  manner  Charles's  evenings, 
unless  such  as  were  destined  to  more  se- 
cret pleasures,  were  frequently  spent  amongst 
.all  who  had  any  pretence  to  approach  a 
Iconrtly  circle;  and  thus  it  was  upon  the 
Buckingham  plight  which  we  are  treating  of.  Queen 
Catherine,  reconciled  or  humbled  to  her  fate, 
had  long  ceased  to  express  any  feelings  of 
jealousy,  nay,  seemed  so  absolutely  dead  to 
such  a  passion,  that  she  received  at  her 
drawing-room,  without  scruple,  and  even 
with  encouragement,  the  Duchesses  of 
Portsmouth  and  Cleveland,  and  others,  who 
enjoyed,  though  in  a  less  avowed  character, 
the  credit  of  having  been  royal  favorites. 
Constraint  of  every  kind  was  banished  from 
a  circle  so  composed,  and  which  was  fre- 
quented at  the  same  time,  if  not  by  the  wis- 
est, at  least  by  the  wittiest  courtiers  who 
ever  assembled  round  a  monarch,  and  who, 
as  many  of  them  had  shared  the  wants,  and 
shifts,  and  frolics  of  his  exile,  had  then  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  prescriptive  license,  which 
the  good-natured  prince,  when  he  attained 
his  period  of  prosperity,  could  hardly  have 
restrained  had  it  suited  his  temper  to  do  so. 
This,  however,  was  the  least  of  Charles's 
thoughts.  His  manners  were  such  as  se- 
cured him  from  indelicate  obtrusion;  and  he 
sought  no  other  protection  from  over-famil- 
iarity than  what  these  and  his  ready  wit  af- 
forded him. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  was  peculiarly 
disposed  to  enjoy  the  scene  of  pleasure  which 
day  i  had  been  prepared.    The  singular  death  of 
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Major  Coleby,  which,  taking  place  in  his 
own  presence,  had  proclaimed,  with  the 
voice  of  a  passing  bell,  the  ungrateful  ne- 
glect of  the  Prince  for  whom  he  had  sacri- 
ficed everything,  had  giyen  Charles  much 
pain.  But,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least,  he 
had  completely  atoned  for  this  negligence,  by 
the  trouble  which  he  had  taken  for  Sir  Geof- 
frey Peveril  and  his  son,  whose  liberation  he 
looked  upon  not  only  as  an  excellent  good 
deed  in  itself,  but,  in  spite  of  the  grave  re- 
buke of  Ormond,  as  achieved  in  a  very  par- 
donable manner,  considering  the  difficulties 
with  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  even 
felt  a  degree  of  satisfaction  on  receiving  in- 
telligence from  the  city  that  there  had  been 
disturbances  in  the  streets,  and  that  some  of 
the  more  violent  fanatics  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  meeting-houses,  upon  sudden 
summons,  to  inquire,  as  their  preachers 
phrased  it,  into  the  causes  of  Heaven's 
wrath,  and  into  the  backsliding  of  the 
Court,  lawyers,  and  jury,  by  whom  the  false 
and  bloody  favorers  of  the  Popish  Plot  were 
screened  and  cloaked  from  deserved  pun- 
ishment. 

The  King,  we  repeat,  seemed  to  hear 
these  accounts  with  pleasure,  even  when  he 
was  reminded  of  the  dangerous  and  sus- 
ceptible character  of  those  with  whom  such 
suspicions  originated.  "Will  any  one  now 
assert,"  he  said,  with  self-complacence,  "that 
I  am  so  utterly  negligent  of  the  interest  of 
friends  ? — You  see  the  peril  in  which  I  place 
myself,  and  even  the  risk  to  which  I  have 
exposed  the  public  peace,  to  rescue  a  man 
whom  I  have  scarce  seen  for  twenty  years, 
and  then  only  in  his  buff  coat  and  ban- 
doleers, with  other  Train-Band  officers 
who  kissed  hands  upon  the  Kestoration. 
They  say  kings  have  long  hands — I  think 
they  have  as  much  occasion  for  long  memo- 
ries, since  they  are  expected  to  watch  over 
and  reward  every  man  in  England  who  hath 
but  shown  his  good-will  by  crying  '  God 
save  the  King!'" 

"  Nay,  the  rogues  are  even  more  unreason- 
able still,"  said  Sedley;  "for  every  knave  of 
them  thinks  himself  entitled  to  your  Majes- 
ty's protection  in  a  good  cause  whether  he 
has  cried  God  save  the  King  or  no." 

The  King  smiled,  and  turned  to  another 
part  of  the  stately  hall,  where  everything 
was  assembled  which  could,  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  make  the  time  glide  pleas- 
antly away. 

In  one  place,  a  group  of  the  young  nobili- 
ty, and  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court,  listened 
to  the  reader's  acquaintance  Empson,  who 
was  accompanying  with  his  unrivalled 
breathings  on  the  flu£e,  a  young  siren,  who, 
while  her  bosom  palpitated  with  pride  and 


with  fear,  warbled  to  the  courtly  and  august 
presence  the  beautiful  air  beginning, 

"Youu^'  I  am.  and  yet  miskiU'd, 
Huw  tu  uiaki;  a  lu>  tr  yield,''  elc. 

She  performed  her  task  in  a  manner  so 
corresponding  with  the  strains  of  the  ama- 
tory poet,  and  the  voluptuous  air  with  which 
the  words  had  been  invested  by  the  celebra- 
ted Purcel,  that  the  men  crowded  around  in 
ectasies,  while  most  of  the  ladies  thought  it 
proper  either  to  look  extremely  indifferent 
to  the  words  she  sung,  or  to  withdraw  from 
the  circle  as  quietly  as  possible.  To  the 
song  succeeded  a  concerto,  performed  by  a 
select  band  of  most  admirable  musicians, 
which  the  King,  whose  taste  was  indisputa- 
ble, had  himself  selected. 
/  At  other  tables  in  the  apartment  the  elder 
courtiera  worshipped  Fortune  at  the  vari- 
ous fashionable  games  of  ombre,  quadrille, 
hazard,  and  the  like;  while  heaps  of  gold, 
which  lay  before  the  players,  augmented 
or  dwindled  with  every  turn  of  a  card  or  cast 
of  a  die.  Many  a  year's  rent  of  fair  esteet >s 
was  ventured  upon  the  main  or  the  odds; 
which,  spent  in  the  old  deserted  manor- 
house,  had  repaired  the  ravages  of  Cromwell 
upon  its  walls,  and  replaced  the  sources  of 
good  housekeeping  and  hospitality,  that,  ex- 
hausted in  the  last  age  by  fine  and  sequestra- 
tion, were  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  anni- 
hilated by  careless  prodigality.  Elsewhere, 
under  cover  of  observing  the  gamester,  or 
listening  to  the  music,  the  gallantries  of  that 
all-licensed  age  were  practised  among  the 
gay  and  fair,  closely  watched  the  whilst  by 
the  ugly  or  the  old,  who  promised  them- 
selves at  least  the  pleasure  of'  observing,  and 
it  may  be  that  of  proclaiming,  intrigues  in 
which  they  could  not  be  sharers. 

From  one  table  to  another  glided  the 
merry  Monarch,  exchanging  now  a  glance 
with  a  Court  beauty,  now  a  jest  with  a  Coxirt 
wit,  now  beating  time  to  the  music,  and 
anon  losing  or  winning  a  few  pieces  of  gold 
on  the  chance  of  the  game  to  which  he  stood 
nearest; — the  most  amiable  of  voluptuaries 
— the  gayest  and  best-natured  of  compan- 
ions— the  man  that  would,  of  all  others, 
have  best  sustained  his  character,  had  life 
been  a  continued  banquet,  and  its  only  end 
to  enjoy  the  passing  hour,  and  send  it  away 
as  pleasantly  as  might  be. 

But  Kings  are  least  of  all  exempted  from 
the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity;  and  Seged  of 
Ethiopia  is,  amongst  monarchs,  no  solitary 
example  of  the  vanity  of  reckoning  on  a  day 
or  an  hour  of  undisturbed  serenity.  An  at- 
tendant on  the  Court  announced  suddenly  to 
their  Majesties  that  a  lady,  who  would  only 
announce  herself  as  a  Peeress  of  England, 
desired  to  be  admitted  into  the  presence. 
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The  Queen  said,  hastily,  it  was  impossible. 
No  peeress,  without  announcing  her  title, 
was  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  her  rank. 

"  I  could  bo  sworn,"  said  a  nobleman  in 
attendance,  "that  it  is  some  whim  of  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle." 

The  attendant  who  brought  the  message 
said  that  he  did  indeed  believe  it  to  be  the 
Duchess,  both  from  the  singularity  of  the 
message,  and  that  the  lady  spoke  with  some- 
what a  foreign  accent. 

"In  the  name  of  madness,  then,"  said  the 
King,  "let  us  admit  her.  Her  Grace  is  an 
entire  raree-show  in  her  own  person — a  uni- 
versal masquerade — indeed  a  sort  of  private 
Bedlam-hospital,  her  whole  ideas  being  like 
so  many  patients  crazed  upon  the  subjects  of 
love  and  literature,  who  act  nothing  in  their 
vagaries,  save  Minerva,  Venus,  and  the  nine 
Muses." 

"  Your  Majesty's  pleasure  must  always 
supersede  mine,"  said  the  Queen.  "I  only 
hope  I  shall  not  be  expected  to  entertain  so 
fantastic  a  personage.  The  last  time  she 
came  to  Court,  Isabella," — (she  spoke  to  one 
of  her  Portuguese  ladies  of  honor) — "you 
had  not  returned  from  our  lovely  Lisbon! — 
her  Grace  had  the  assurance  to  assume  a 
right  to  bring  a  train-bearer  into  my  apart- 
ment; and  when  this  was  not  allowed,  what 
then,  think  you,  she  did  ? — even  caused  her 
train  to  be  made  so  long,  that  three  mortal 
yards  of  satin  and  silver  remained  in  the 
ante-chamber,  supported  by  four  wenches, 
while  the  other  end  was  attached  to  her 
Grace's  person,  as  she  paid  her  duty  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  presence-room.  Full  thi rty 
yards  of  the  most  beautiful  silk  did  her 
Grace's  madness  employ  in  this  manner." 

"And  most  beautiful  damsels  they  were 
who  bore  this  portentous  train,"  said  the 
King — "a  train  never  equalled  save  by  that 
of  the  great  comet  in  sixty-six.  Sedley  and 
Etherege  told  us  wonders  of  them;  for  it  is 
one  advantage  of  this  new  fashion  brought 
up  by  the  Duchess,  that  a  matron  may  be 
totally  unconscious  of  the  coquetry  of  her 
train  and  its  attendants." 

"Am  I  to  understand,  then,  your  Majesty's 
pleasure  is,  that  the  lady  is  to  be  admitted?" 
said  the  usher. 

"Certainly,"  said  the  King;  "that  is,  if 
the  incognita  be  really  entitled  to  the  honor. 
■ — It  may  be  as  well  to  inquire  her  title — 
there  are  more  madwomen  abroad  than  the 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  I  will  walk  into 
the  anteroom  myself,  and  receive  your 
answer." 

But  ere  Charles  had  reached  the  lower  end 
of  the  apartment  in  his  progress  to  the  ante- 
room, the  usher  surprised  the  assembly  by 
announcing  a  name  which  had  not  for  many 


a  year  been  heard  in  these  courtly  halls — 
"the  Countess  of  Derby!" 

Stately  and  tall,  and  still,  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  having  a  person  unbroken  by 
years,  the  noble  lady  advanced  towards  her 
Sovereign,  with  a  step  resembling  that  with 
which  she  migh  have  met  an  equal.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  in  her  manner  that  indi- 
cated either  haughtiness  or  assumption  un- 
becoming that  presence;  but  her  consciousness 
of  wrongs,  sustained  from  the  administration 
of  Charles,  and  of  the  superiority  of  the  in- 
jured party  over  those  from  whom,  or  in 
whose  name,  the  injury  had  been  offered, 
gave  her  look  dignity,  and  her  step  firmness. 
She  was  dressed  in  widow's  weeds,  of  the 
same  fashion  which  were  worn  at  the  time 
her  husband  was  brought  to  the  scaffold; 
and  which,  in  the  thirty  years  subsequent  to 
that  event,  she  had  never  permitted  her  tire- 
woman to  alter. 

The  surprise  was  no  pleasing  one  to  the 
King;  and  cursing  in  his  heart  the  rashness 
which  had  allowed  the  lady  entrance  on  the 
gay  scene  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he 
saw  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  of  receiv- 
ing her  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  own 
character,  and  her  rank  in  the  British 
Court.  He  approached  her  with  an  air  of 
welcome,  into  which  he  threw  all  his  natural 
grace,  while  he  began,  "  Chore  Countesse  de 
Derby,  puissante  Reine  de  Man,  noire  ires 
auguste  sceur" — — 

"  Speak  English,  sire,  if  I  may  presume  to 
ask  such  a  favor,"  said  the  Countess.  "I 
am  a  Peeress  of  this  nation — mother  to  one 
English  Earl,  and  widow,  alas,  to  another! 
In  England  I  have  spent  my  briei:  days  of 
happiness,  my  long  years  of  widowhood  and 
sorrow.  France  and  its  language  are  but  to 
me  the  dreams  of  an  uninteresting  child- 
hood. I  know  no  tongue  save  that  of  my 
husband  and  my  son.  Permit  me,  as  the 
widow  and  mother  of  Derby,  thus  to  render 
my  homage." 

She  would  have  kneeled,  but  the  King 
gracefully  prevented  her,  and,  saluting  her 
cheek,  according  to  the  form,  led  her  to- 
wards the  Queen,  and  himself  performed 
the  ceremony  of  introduction.  "Your  Maj- 
esty," he  said,  "must  be  informed  that  the 
Countess  has  imposed  a  restriction  on  French 
— the  language  of  gallantry  and  compliment. 
I  trust  your  Majesty  will,  though  a  for- 
eigner, like  herself,  find  enough  of  honest 
English  to  assure  the  Countess  of  Derby, 
with  what  pleasure  we  see  her  at  Court, 
after  the  absence  of  so  many  years. " 

"I  will  endeavor  to  do  so,  at  least,"  said 
the  Queen,  on  whom  the  appearance  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby  made  a  more  favorable 
impression  than  that  of  many  strangers, 
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whom,  at  the  King's  request,  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  with  courtesy. 

Charles  himself  again  spoke.  "To  any 
other  lady  of  the  same  rank  I  might  put  the 
question,  why  she  was  so  long  absent  from 
the  circle  ?  I  fear  I  can  only  ask  the  Count- 
ess of  Derby  what  fortunate  cause  produces 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  here  ?  " 

"No  fortunate  cause,  my  liege,  though 
one  most  strong  and  urgent." 

The  King  augured  nothing  agreeable  from 
this  commencement;  and  in  truth,  from  the 
Countess's  first  entrance,  he  had  anticipated 
some  unpleasant  explanation,  which  he  there- 
fore hastened  to  parry,  having  first  com- 
posed his  features  into  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest. 

"If,"  said  he,  "the  cause  is  of  a  nature  in 
which  we  can  render  assistance,  we  cannot 
expect  your  ladyship  should  enter  upon  it  at 
the  present  time;  but  a  memorial  addressed 
to  our  secretary,  or,  if  it  is  more  satisfactory, 
to  ourselves  directly,  will  receive  our  imme- 
diate, and  I  trust  I  need  not  add,  our  favora- 
ble construction." 

The  Countess  bowed  with  some  state,  and 
answered,  "  My  business,  sire,  is  indeed  im- 
portant; but  so  brief,  that  it  need  not  for 
more  than  a  few  moments  withdraw  your 
ear  from  what  is  more  pleasing; — yet  it  is  so 
urgent,  that  I  am  afraid  to  postpone  it  even 
for  a  moment." 

"This  is  unusual,"  said  Chai'les.  "But 
you,  Countess  of  Derby,  are  an  unwonted 
guest,  and  must  command  my  time.  Does 
the  matter  require  my  private  ear?" 

"For  my  part,"  said  the  Countess,  "the 
whole  Court  might  listen;  but  your  Majesty 
may  prefer  hearing  me  in  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  of  your  counsellors." 

"  Ormond,"  said  the  King,  looking  around, 
"attend  us  for  an  instant — and  do  you,  Ar- 
lington, do  the  same." 

The  King  led  the  way  into  an  adjoining 
cabinet,  and,  seating  himself,  requested  the 
Countess  would  also  take  a  chair.  "  It  needs 
not,  sire,"  she  replied;  then  pausing  for  a 
moment,  as  if  to  collect  her  spirits,  she  pro- 
ceeded with  firmness. 

"  Your  Majesty  well  said  that  no  light 
cause  had  drawn  me  from  my  lonely  habita- 
tion. I  came  not  hither  when  the  property 
of  my  son — that  property  which  descended 
to  him  from  a  father  who  died  for  your 
Majesty's  rights — was  conjured  away  from 
him  under  pretext  of  justice,  that  it  might 
first  feed  the  avarice  of  the  rebel  Fairfax, 
and  then  supply  the  prodigality  of  his  son- 
in-law,  Buckingham." 

"These  are  over  harsh  terms,  lady,"  said 
the  King.  "A  legal  penalty  was,  as  we  re- 
member, incurred  by  an  act  of  irregular  vio- 


lence— so  our  courts  and  our  laws  term  it, 
though  personally  I  have  no  objection  to  call 
it,  with  you,  an  honorable  revenge.  But  ad- 
mit it  was  such,  in  prosecution  of  the  laws  of 
honor,  bitter  legal  consequences  are  often 
necessarily  incurred." 

"  I  come  not  to  argue  for  my  son's  wasted 
and  forfeited  inheritance,  sire,"  said  the 
Countess;  "I  only  take  credit  for  my  pa- 
tience, under  that  afflicting  dispensation.  I 
now  come  to  redeem  the  honor  of  the  House 
of  Derby,  more  dear  to  me  than  all  the 
treasures  and  lands  which  ever  belonged 
to  it." 

"  And  by  whom  is  the  honor  of  the  House 
of  Derby  impeached  ?"  said  the  King;  "for 
on  my  word  you  bring  me  the  first  news  of 
it." 

"Has  there  one  Narrative,  as  these  wild 
fictions  are  termed,  been  printed  with  regard 
to  the  Popish  Plot— this  pretended  Plot  as 
I  will  call  it — in  which  the  honor  of  our 
house  has  not  been  touched  and  tainted? 
And  are  there  not  two  noble  gentlemen, 
father  and  son,  allies  of  the  House  of  Stan- 
ley, about  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy  of  their 
lives,  on  account  of  matters  in  which  we  are 
the  parties  first  impeached  ?  " 

The  King  looked  around,  and  smiled  to 
Arlington  and  Ormond.  "The  Countess's 
courage,  methinks,  shames  ours.  What  lips 
dared  have  called  the  immaculate  Plot  pre- 
tended, or  the  Narrative  of  the  witnesses,  our 
preservers  from  Popish  knives,  a  wild  fiction  ? 
— But,  madam,"  he  said,  "though  I  admire 
the  generosity  of  your  interference  in  behalf 
of  the  two  Peverils,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  your  interference  is  unnecessary — they 
are  this  morning  acquitted." 

"Now  may  God  be  praised  !"  said  the 
Countess,  folding  her  hands.  "  I  have  scarce 
slept  since  I  heard  the  news  of  their  im- 
peachment; and  have  arrived  here  to  sur- 
render myself  to  your  Majesty's  justice,  or  to 
the  prejudices  of  the  nation,  in  hopes,  by  so 
doing,  I  might  at  least  save  the  lives  of  my 
noble  and  generous  friends,  enveloped  in 
suspicion  only,  or  chiefly,  by  their  connec- 
tion with  us. — -Are  they  indeed  acquitted?" 

"They  are,  by  my  honor,"  said  the  King. 
"I  marvel  you  heard  it  not." 

"I  arrived  but  last  night,  and  remained 
in  the  strictest  seclusion,"  said  the  Countess, 
"afraid  to  make  any  inquiries  that  might  oc- 
casion discovery  ere  I  saw  your  Majesty." 

"And  now  that  we  have  met,"  said  the 
King,  taking  her  hand  kindly — "a  meeting 
which  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure — may 
I  recommend  to  you  speedily  to  return  to 
your  royal  island  with  as  little  eclat  as  you 
came  hither  ?  The  world,  my  dear  Count- 
ess, has  changed  since  we  were  young.  Men 
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fought  in  the  Civil  War  with  good  swords 
and  muskets;  but  now  we  fight  with  indict- 
ments and  oaths,  and  such  like  legal  weap- 
ons. You  are  no  adept  in  such  warfare  ; 
and  though  I  am  well  aware  you  know  how 
to  hold  out  a  castle,  I  doubt  much  if  you 
have  the  art  to  parry  off  an  impeachment. 
This  Plot  has  come  upon  us  like  a  land  storm 
— thei*e  is  no  steering  the  vessel  in  the  teeth 
of  the  tempest — we  must  run  for  the  nearest 
haven,  and  happy  if  we  can  reach  one." 

"This  is  cowardice,  my  liege,"  said  the 
Countess, — "Forgive  the  word  ! — It  is  but  a 
woman  who  speaks  it.  Call  your  noble 
friends  around  you,  and  make  a  stand  like 
your  royal  father.  There  is  but  one  right 
and  one  wrong — one  honorable  and  forward 
course;  and  all  others  which  deviate  are  ob- 
lique and  unworthy." 

"Your  language,  my  venerated  friend," 
said  Ormond — who  saw  the  necessity  of  in- 
terfering betwixt  the  dignity  of  the  actual 
Sovereign  and  the  freedom  of  the  Countess, 
who  was  generally  accustomed  to  receive, 
not  to  pay  observance, — "your  language  is 
strong  and  decided,  but  it  applies  not  to  the 
times.  It  might  occasion  a  renewal  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  of  all  its  miseries,  but  could 
hardly  be  attended  with  the  effects  you  san- 
guinely  anticipate." 

"You  are  too  rash,  my  Lady  Countess," 
said  Arlington,  "not  only  to  rush  upon  this 
danger  yourself,  but  to  desire  to  involve  his 
Majesty.  Let  me  say  plainly,  that,  in  this 
jealous  time,  you  have  done  but  ill  to  ex- 
change the  security  of  Castle  Rushin  for  the 
chance  of  a  lodging  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don." 

"And  were  I  to  kiss  the  block  there,"  said 
the  Countess,  "as  did  my  husband  at  Bol- 
ton-on-the-Moors,  I  would  do  so  willingly, 
rather  than  forsake  a  friend  ! — and  one,  too, 
whom,  as  in  the  case  of  the  younger  Peveril, 
I  have  thrust  upon  danger." 

"  But  have  I  not  assured  you  that  bqth  of 
the  Peverils,  elder  and  younger,  are  freed 
from  peril  ?  "  said  the  King;  and,  my  dear 
Countess,  what  can  else  tempt  you  to  thrust 
yourself  on  danger,  from  which,  doubtless, 
you  expect  to  be  relieved  by  my  interven- 
tion ?  Methinks  a  lady  of  your  judgment 
should  not  voluntarily  throw  herself  into  a 
river,  merely  that  her  friends  might  have 
the  risk  and  merit  of  dragging  her  out." 

The  Countess  reiterated  her  intention  to 
claim  a  fair  trial. — The  two  counsellors  again 
pressed  their  advice  that  she  should  with-  j 
draw,  though  under  the  charge  of  abscond- 
ing from  justice,  and  remain  in  her  own  feu- 
dal kingdom. 

The  King,  seeing  no  termination  to  the 
debate,  gently  reminded  the  Countess  that 


her  Majesty  would  be  jealous  if  he  detained 
her  ladyship  longer,  and  offered  her  his  hand 
to  conduct  her  back  to  the  company.  This 
she  was  under  the  necessity  of  accepting, 
and  returned  accordingly  to  the  apartments 
of  state,  where  an  event  occurred  immedi- 
ately afterwards,  which  must  be  transferred 
to  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SIXTH. 

Here  stand  I  tight  and  trim, 

Quick  of  eye,  though  liitlo  of  limb; 

Ho  who  denieth  tho  word  I  have  spoken, 

Betwixt  hiui  and  mc  shall  lancee  be  broken. 

Lay  of  the  Little  John  dk  Saintrb. 

When  Charles  had  reconducted  the  Count- 
ess of  Derby  into  the  presence-chamber, 
before  he  parted  with  her  he  entreated  her, 
in  a  whisper,  to  be  governed  by  good  coun- 
sel, and  to  regard  her  own  safety;  and  then 
turned  easily  from  her,  as  if  to  distribute 
his  attentions  equally  among  the  other 
guests. 

These  were  a  good  deal  circumscribed  at 
the  instant,  by  the  arrival  of  a  party  of  five 
or  six  musicians;  one  of  whom,  a  German, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, was  particularly  renowned  for  his 
performance  on  the  violoncello,  but  had 
been  detained  in  inactivity  in  the  antecham- 
ber by  the  non-arrival  of  his  instrument, 
which  had  now  at  length  made  its  appear- 
ance. 

The  domestic  who  placed  it  before,  the 
owner,  shrouded  as  it  was  within  its  wooden 
case,  seemed  heartily  glad  to  be  rid  of  his 
load,  and  lingered  for  a  moment,  as  if  inter- 
ested in  discovering  what  sort  of  instrument 
was  to  be  produced  that  could  weigh  so 
heavily.  His  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  in 
a  most  extraordinary  manner;  for,  while  the 
musician  was  fumbling  with  the  key,  the 
case  being  for  his  greater  convenience 
placed  upright  against  the  wall,  the  case 
and  instrument  itself  at  once  flew  open,  and 
out  started  the  dwarf,  Geoffrey  Hudson — at 
sight  of  whose  unearthly  appearance,  thus 
suddenly  introduced,  the  ladies  shrieked, 
and  ran  backwards;  the  gentlemen  started, 
and  the  poor  German,  on  seeing  the  porten- 
tous delivery  of  his  fiddle-case,  tumbled  on 
the  floor  in  an  agony,  supposing,  it  might 
be,  that  his  instrument  was  metamorphosed 
into  the  strange  figure  -which  supplied  its 
place.  So  soon,  however,  as  he  recovered, 
he  glided  out  of  the  apartment,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  his  companions. 

"Hudson!"  said  the  King— "My  little 
old  friend,  I  am  not  sorry  to  see  you;  though 
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Buckingham,  who  I  suppose  is  the  purveyor 
of  this  jest,  hath  served  us  up  hut  a  stale 
one." 

"Will  your  Majesty  honor  me  with  one 
moment's  attention  ?  "  said  Hudson. 

"Assuredly,  my  good  friend,"  said  the 
King.  "Old  acquaintances  are  springing  up 
in  every  quarter  to-night;  and  our  leisure 
can  hardly  be  better  employed  than  in  lis- 
tening to  them. — It  was  an  idle  trick  of 
Buckingham,"  he  added,  in  a  whisper  to 
Ormond,  "to  send  the  poor  thing  hither,  es- 
pecially as  he  was  to-day  tried  for  the  alf all- 
ot' the  Plot.  At  any  rate,  he  comes  not  to 
ask  protection  from  us,  having  had  the  rare 
fortune  to  come  off  PIoL-fyff.  lie  is  but  fishing 
I  suppose,  for  some  little  present  or  pension." 

The  little  man,  precise  in  Court  etiquette, 
yet  impatient  of  the  King's  delaying  to  at- 
tend to  him,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  floor, 
most  valorously  pawing  and  prancing,  like  a 
Scots  pony  assuming  the  airs  of  a  war-horse, 
waving  meanwhile  his  little  hat  with  the 
tarnished  feather,  and  bowing  from  time  to 
time,  as  if  impatient  to  be  heard. 

"Speak  on,  then,  my  friend,"  said 
Charles;  "if  thou  hast  some  poetical  address 
penned  for  thee,  out  with  it,  that  thou 
mayst  have  time  to  repose  these  flourishing 
little  limbs  of  thine." 

"No  poetical  speech  have  I,  most  mighty 
Sovereign,"  answered  the  dwarf;  "but,  in 
plain  and  most  loyal  prose,  I  do  accuse,  be- 
fore this  company,  the  once  noble  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  high  treason!  " 

"  Well  spoken,  and  manfully — Get  on, 
man,"  said  the  King,  who  never  doubted 
that  this  was  the  introduction  to  something 
burlesque  or  witty,  not  conceiving  that  the 
charge  was  made  in  solemn  earnest. 

A  great  laugh  took  place  among  such 
courtiers  as  heard,  and  among  many  who 
did  not  hear,  what  was  uttered  by  the 
dwarf;  the  former  entertained  by  the  ex- 
travagant emphasis  and  gesticulation  of  the 
little  champion,  and  the  others  laughing  not 
the  less  loud  that  they  laughed  for  exam- 
ple's sake,  and  upon  trust. 

"What  matter  is  therefor  all  this  mirth?" 
said  he,  very  indignantly — "Is  it  fit  subject 
for  laughing,  that  I,  Geoffrey  Hudson, 
Knight,  do,  before  King  and  nobles,  im- 
peach George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, of  high  treason?" 

"No  subject  of  mirth,  certainly,"  said 
Charles,  composing  his  features;  "but  great 
matter  of  wonder. — Come,  cease  this  mouth- 
ing, and  prancing,  and  mummery. — If  there 
be  a  jest,  come  out  with  it,  man;  and  if 
not,  even  get  thee  to  the  beauffet,  and 
drink  a  cup  of  wine  to  refresh  thee  after  thy 
close  lodging." 


"I  tell  you,  my  liege,"  said  Hudson  impa- 
tiently, yet  in  a  whisper,  intended  only  to  be 
audible  by  the  King,  "that  if  you  spend 
over  much  time  in  trifling,  you  will  be  con- 
vinced by  dire  experience  of  Buckingham's 
treason.  I  tell  you, — I  asseverate  to  your 
Majesty, — two  hundred  armed  fanatics  will 
be  here  within  the  hour,  to  surprise  the 
guards." 

"Stand  back,  ladies,"  said  the  King,  "or 
you  may  hear  more  than  you  will  care  to 
listen  to.  My  Lord  of  Buckingham's  jests 
are  not  always,  you  know,  quite  fitted  for 
female  ears;  besides,  we  want  a  few  words 
in  private  with  our  little  friend.  You,  my 
Lord  of  Ormond — you,  Arlington"  (and  he 
named  one  or  two  others),  "may  remain 
with  us." 

The  gay  crowd  bore  back,  and  dispersed 
through  the  apartment — the  men  to  conject- 
ure what  the  end  of  this  mummery,  as  they 
supposed  it,  was  likely  to  be;  and  what  jest, 
as  Sedley  said,  the  bass  fiddle  had  been 
brought  to  bed  of — and  the  ladies  to  admire 
and  criticise  the  antique  dress,  and  richly 
embroidered  ruff  and  hood  of  the  Countess 
of  Derby,  to  whom  the  Queen  was  showing 
particular  attention. 

"And  now,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  and 
amongst  friends,"  said  the  King  to  the 
dwarf,  "what  means  all  this?" 

"Treason,  my  lord  the  King! — Treason  to 
his  Majesty  of  England! — When  I  was  cham- 
bered in  yonder  instrument,  my  lord,  the 
High-Dutch  fellows  who  bore  me,  carried 
me  into  a  certain  chapel,  to  see,  as  they  said 
to  each  other,  that  all  was  ready.  Sire,  I 
went  whei'e  bass-fiddle  never  went  before, 
even  into  a  conventicle  of  Fifth-Monarchists; 
and  when  they  brought  me  away,  the 
preacher  was  concluding  his  sermon,  and 
was  within  a  'Now  to  apply'  of  setting  off 
like  the  bell-wether  at  the  head  of  his  flock, 
to  surprise  your  Majesty  in  your  royal 
Court!  I  heard  him  through  the  sound- 
holes  of  my  instrument,  when  the  fellow  set 
me  down  for  a  moment  to  profit  by  this 
precious  doctrine." 

"It  would  be  singular,"  said  Lord  Arling- 
ton, "where  there  some  reality  at  the  bottom 
of  this  buffoonery;  for  we  know  that  these 
wild  men  have  been  consulting  together  to- 
day, and  five  conventicles  have  held  a  sol- 
emn fast." 

"Nay,"  said  the  King,  "if  that  be  the 
case,  they  are  certainly  determined  on  some 
villany." 

"Might  I  advise,"  said  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, "  I  would  summon  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham to  this  presence.  His  connections 
with  the  fanatics  are  well  known,  though  he 
affects  to  conceal  them." 
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"You  would  not,  my  lord,  do  his  Grace 
the  injustice  to  treat  him  as  a  criminal  on 
such  a  charge  as  this?"  said  the  King. 
"However."  he  added,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  "Buckingham  is  accessible 
to  every  sort  of  temptation,  from  the  Might- 
iness of  his  genius.  I  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  he  nourished  hopes  of  an  aspiring 
kind— I  think  we  had  some  proof  of  it  but 
lately. — Hark  ye,  Chiffinch;go  to  him  in- 
stantly, and  bring  him  here  on  any  fair  pre- 
text thou  canst  devise.  I  would  fain  save 
him  from  what  lawyers  call  an  overt  act. 
The  Court  would  be  dull  as  a  dead  horse 
were  Buckingham  to  miscarry." 

"Will  not  your  Majesty  order  the  Horse- 
Guards  to  turn  out  ?  "  said  young  Selby,  who 
was  present,  and  an  officer. 

"No,  Selby,"  said  the  King,  "I  like  not 
horse-play.  But  let  them  be  prepared;  and 
let  the  High  Bailiff  collect  his  civil  officers, 
and  command  the  Sheriffs  to  summon  their 
worshipful  attendants  from  javelin-men  to 
hangmen,*  and  have  them  in  readiness,  in 
case  of  any  sudden  tumult — double  the  sen- 
tinels on  the  doors  of  the  palace — and  see  no 
strangers  get  in." 

"Or  o?^,"  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
"Where  are  the  foreign  fellows  who  brought 
in  the  dwarf?" 

They  were  sought  for,  but  they  were  not 
to  be  found.  They  had  retreated,  leaving 
their  instruments — a  circumstance  which 
seemed  to  bear  hard  on  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, their  patron. 

Hasty  preparations  were  made  to  provide 
resistance  to  any  effort  of  despair  which  the 
supposed  conspirators  might  be  driven  to; 
and  in  the  meanwhile,  the  King,  withdraw- 
ing with  Arlington,  Ormond,  and  a  few 
other  counsellors,  into  the  cabinet  where  the 
Countess  of  Derby  had  had  her  audience, 
resumed  the  examination  of  the  little  dis- 
coverer. His  declaration,  though  singular, 
was  quite  coherent;  the  strain  of  romance 
intermingled  with  it,  being  in  fact  a  part  of 
his  character,  which  often  gained  him  the 
fate  of  being  laughed  at,  when  he  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  pitied,  or  even  esteemed. 

He  commenced  with  a  flourish  about  his 
sufferings  for  the  Plot,  which  the  impatience 
of  Ormond  would  have  cut  short,  had  not 
the  King  reminded  his  Grace  that  a  top, 
when  it  is  not  flogged,  must  needs  go  down 
of  itself  at  the  end  of  a  definite  time,  while 
the  application  of  the  whip  may  keep  it  up 
for  hour3. 

Geoffrey  Hudson  was,  therefore,  allowed 
to  exhaust  himself  on  the  subject  of  his 
prison-house,  which  he  informed  the  King 
was  not  without  a  beam  of  light — an  emana- 

*  Note  AA.   The  Sherifis. 


tion  of  loveliness — a  mortal  angel — quick  of 
step  and  beautiful  of  eye,  who  had  more 
than  once  visited  his  confinement  with  words 
of  cheering  and  comfort. 

"By  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "they  fare 
better  in  Newgate  than  I  was  aware  of. 
Who  would  have  thought  of  the  little  gen- 
tleman being  solaced  with  female  society  ir. 
such  a  place  ?  " 

"I  pray  your  Majesty,"  said  the  dwarf, 
after  the  manner  of  a  solemn  protest,  "to 
understand  nothing  amiss.  My  devotion  to 
this  fair  creature  is  rather  like  what  we  poor 
Catholics  pay  to  the  blessed  saints,  than 
mixed  with  any  grosser  quality.  Indeed, 
she  seems  rather  a  sylphid  of  the  Rosicrucian 
system,  than  aught  more  carnal;  being 
slighter,  lighter,  and  less  than  the  females 
of  common  life,  who  have  something  of  that 
coarseness  of  make  which  is  doubtless  de- 
rived from  the  sinful  and  gigantic  race  of 
the  antediluvians." 

"Well,  say  on,  man,"  quoth  Charles. 
"Didst  thou  not  discover  this  sylph  to  be  a 
mere  mortal  wench  after  all  ?  " 

"Who?— I,  my  liege?— Oh  fie!" 

"Nay,  little  gentleman,  do  not  be  so  par- 
ticularly scandalised,"  said  the  King;  "I 
promise  you  I  suspect  you  of  no  audacity  of 
gallantry." 

"  Time  wears  fast,"  said  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, impatiently,  and  looking  at  his  watch. 
"  Chiffinch  hath  been  gone  ten  minutes,  and 
ten  minutes  will  bring  him  back." 

"True,"  said  Charles,  gravely.  "Come 
to  the  point,  Hudson;  and  tell  us  what  this 
female  has  to  do  with  your  coming  hither  in 
this  extraordinary  manner." 

"Everything,  my  lord,"  said  little  Hud- 
son. "  I  saw  •  her  twice  during  my  confine- 
ment in  Newgate,  and,  in  my  thought,  she 
is  the  very  angel  who  guards  my  life  and 
welfare;  for,  after  my  acquittal,  as  I  walked 
towards  the  city  with  two  tall  gentlemen, 
who  had  been  in  trouble  along  with  me,  and 
just  while  we  stood  to  our  defence  against  a 
rascally  mob,  and  just  as  I  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  an  elevated  situation,  to  have  some 
vantage  against  the  great  odds  of  numbers, 
I  heard  a  heavenly  voice  sound,  as  it  were, 
from  a  window  behind  me,  counselling  me 
to  take  refuge  in  a  certain  house;  to  which 
measure  I  readily  persuaded  my  gallant 
friends  the  Peverils,  who  have  always  shown 
themselves  willing  to  be  counselled  by  me." 

"Showing  therein  their  wisdom  at  once 
and  modesty,"  said  the  King.  "But  what 
chanced  next?  Be  brief — be  like  thyself, 
man." 

"For  a  time,  sire,"  said  the  dwarf,  "it 
seemed  as  if  I  were  not  the  principal  object 
of  attention.     First,  the  younger  Peveril 
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was  withdrawn  from  us  by  a  gentleman  of 
venerable  appearance,  though  something 
smacking  of  a  Puritan,  having  boots  of  neat's 
leather,  and  wearing  his  weapon  without  a 
swordknot.  When  Master  Julian  returned, 
he  informed  us,  for  the  first  time,  that  we 
were  in  the  power  of  a  body  of  armed  fanat- 
ics, who  were,  as  the  poet  says,  prompt  for 
direful  act.  And  your  Majesty  will  remark, 
that  both  father  and  son  were  in  some  meas- 
ure desperate,  and  disregardful  from  that 
moment  of  the  assurances  which  I  gave 
them,  that  the  star  which  I  was  bound  to 
worship,  would,  in  her  own  time,  shine  forth 
in  signal  of  our  safety.  May  it  please  jouv 
Majesty,  in  answer  to  my  hilarious  exhorta- 
tions to  confidence,  the  father  did  but  say 
tush,  and  the  son  pshaw,  which  showed  how 
men's  prudence  and  manners  are  disturber 
by  affliction.  Nevertheless,  these  two  gen 
tlemen,  the  Peverils,  forming  a  strong  opin 
ion  of  the  necessity  there  was  to  break  forth 
were  it  only  to  convey  a  knowledge  of  thes< 
dangerous  passages  to  your  Majesty,  com 
menced  an  assault  on  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, I  also  assisting  with  the  strength  which 
Heaven  hath  given,  and  some  three-score 
years  have  left  me.  We  could  not,  as  it  un- 
happily proved,  manage  our  attempt  so  si- 
lently, but  that  our  guards  overheard  us, 
and,  entering  in  numbers,  separated  us  from 
each  other,  and  compelled  my  companions, 
at  point  of  pike  and  poniard,  to  go  to  some 
other  and  more  distant  apartment,  thus  sep- 
arating our  fair  society.  I  was  again  enclosed 
in  the  now  solitary  chamber,  and  I  will  own 
that  I  felt  a  certain  depression  of  soul.  But 
when  bale  is  at  highest,  as  the  poet  singeth, 
boot  is  at  nighest,  for  a  door  of  hope  was 
suddenly  opened"  

"In  the  name  of  God,  my  liege,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  "let  this  poor  creature's 
story  be  translated  into  the  language  of  com- 
mon sense  by  some  of  the  scribblers  of  ro- 
mances about  Court,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
make  meaning  of  it." 

Geoffrey  Hudson  looked  with  a  frowning 
countenance  of  reproof  upon  the  impatient 
old  Irish  nobleman,  and  said,  with  a  very 
dignified  air,  "That  one  Duke  upon  a  poor 
gentleman's  hand  was  enough  at  a  time,  and 
that,  but  for  his  present  engagement  and 
dependency  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
lie  would  have  endured  no  such  terms  from 
the  Duke  of  Ormond." 

"Abate  your  valor,  and  diminish  your 
choler,  at  our  request,  most  puissant  Sir 
Geoffrey  Hudson,"  said  the  King;  "and  for- 
give the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  my  sake;  but 
at  all  events  go  on  with  your  story." 

Geoffrey  Hudson  laid  his  hand  on  his 
bosom,  and  bowed  in  proud  and  dignified 


submission  to  his  Sovereign;  then  waved  his 
forgiveness  gracefully  to  Ormond,  accom- 
panied with  a  horrible  grin,  which  he  de- 
signed for  a  smile  of  gracious  forgiveness 
and  conciliation.  "Under  the  Duke's  favor, 
then,"  he  proceeded,  "when  I  said  a  door  of 
hope  was  opened  to  me,  I  meant  a  door  be- 
hind the  tapestry,  from  whence  issued  that 
fair  vision — yet  not  so  fair  as  lustrously  dark, 
like  the  beauty  of  a  continental  night,  where 
the  cloudless  azure  sky  shrouds  us  in  a 
veil  more  lovely  than  that  of  day! — but  I 
note  your  Majesty's  impatience; — enough.  I 
followed  my  beautiful  guide  into  an  apart- 
ment, where  there  lay,  strangely  inter- 
mingled, warlike  arms  and  musical  instru- 
ments. Amongst  these  I  saw  my  own  late 
place  of  temporary  obscurity— a  violoncello. 
To  my  astonishment  she  turned  around  the 
instrument,  and  opening  it  behind  by  pres- 
sure of  a  spring,  showed  that  it  was  filled 
with  pistols,  daggers,  and  ammunition  made 
up  in  bandoleers.  'These,'  she  said,  'are 
this  night  destined  to  surprise  the  Court  of 
the  unwary  Charles' — your  Majesty  must 
pardon  my  using  her  own  words;  'but  if 
thou  darest  go  in  their  stead,  thou  mayst  be 
the  savior  of  king  and  kingdoms;  if  thou  art 
afraid,  keep  secret,  I  will  myself  try  the  ad- 
venture.' Now  may  Heaven  forbid,  that 
Geoffrey  Hudson  were  craven  enough,  said 
I,  to  let  thee  run  such  a  risk !  Y"ou  know 
not— you  cannot  know,  what  belongs  to  such 
ambuscades  and  concealments — I  am  accus- 
tomed to  them — have  lurked  in  the  pocket 
of  a  giant,  and  have  formed  the  contents  of 
a  pasty.  'Get  in  then/ she  said,  'and  lose 
no  time.'  Nevertheless,  while  I  prepared  to 
obey,  I  will  not  deny  that  some  cold  appre- 
hensions came  over  my  hot  valor,  and  I  con- 
fessed to  her,  if  it  might  be  so,  I  would 
rather  find  my  way  to  the  palace  on  my  own 
feet.  *  But  she  would  not  listen  to  me,  say- 
ing hastily,  '  I  would  be  intercepted,  or  re- 
fused admittance,  and  that  I  must  embrace 
the  means  she  offered  me  of  introduction 
into  the  presence,  and  when  there,  tell  the 
King  to  be  on  his  guard — little  more  is 
necessary;  for  once  the  scheme  is  known,  it 
becomes  desperate.'  Bashly  and  boldly,  I 
bid  adieu  to  the  daylight  which  was  then 
fading  away.  She  withdrew  the  contents  of 
the  instrument  destined  for  my  concealment, 
and  having  put  them  behind  the  chimney- 
board,  introduced  me  in  their  room.  As  she 
clasped  me  in,  I  implored  her  to  warn  the 
men  who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  me,  to 
take  heed  and  keep  the  neck  of  the  violon- 

*  [Walpole  and  Granger  White  say  that  Jeffrey  Hudson, 
when  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  was  served  up  to  table  in  a 
cold  pie,  and  presented  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.;  and  on 
another  occasion,  in  a  masque  at  Court,  the  King's  gigantic 
porter  drew  the  dwarf  out  of  his  pocket,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
the  spectators.] 
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cello  uppermost;  but  ere  I  had  completed 
my  request,  1  found  1  was  left  alone,  and  in 
darkness.  Presently,  two  or  three  fellows 
entered,  whom,  by  their  language,  which  1 
in  some  sort  understood,  I  perceived  to  be 
Germans,  and  under  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  I  heard  them  re- 
ceive from  the  leader  a  charge  how  they 
were  to  deport  themselves,  when  they  should 
assume  the  concealed  arms — and — for  I  will 
do  the  Duke  no  wrong — I  understood  their 
orders  were  precise,  not  only  to  spare  the 
person  of  the  King,  but  also  those  of  the 
courtiers,  and  to  protect  all  who  might  be 
in  the  presence  against  an  irruption  of  the 
fanatics.  In  other  respects  they  had  charge 
to  disarm  the  Gentlemen-pensioners  in  the 
guard-room,  and,  in  fine,  to  obtain  the  com- 
mand of  the  Court." 

The  King  looked  disconcerted  and  thought- 
fid  at  this  communication,  and  bade  Lord 
Arlington  see  that  Selby  quietly  made  search 
into  the  contents  of  the  other  cases  which 
had  been  brought  as  containing  musical  in- 
struments. He  then  signed  to  the  dwarf  to 
proceed  in  his  story,  asking  him  again  and 
again,  and  very  solemnly,  whether  lie  was 
sure  that  he  heard  the  Duke's  name  men- 
tioned, as  commanding  or  approving  this 
action. 

The  dwarf  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"This,"  said  the  King,  "is  carrying  the 
frolic  somewhat  far." 

The  dwarf  proceeded  to  state,  that  he 
was  carried  after  his  metamorphosis  into 
the  chapel,  where  he  heard  the  preacher 
seemingly  about  the  close  of  his  harangue, 
the  tenor  of  which  he  also  mentioned. 
Words,  he  said,  could  not  express  the 
agony  which  he  felt  when  he  found  that  his 
bearer,  in  placing  the  instrument  in  a  corner, 
was  about  to  invert  its  position,  in  which 
case,  he  said,  human  frailty  might  have 
proved  too  great  for  love,  for  loyalty,  for 
true  obedience,  nay,  for  the  fear  of  death, 
which  was  like  to  ensue  on  discovery;  and  he 
concluded,  that  he  greatly  doubted  he  could 
not  have  stood  on  his  head  for  many  minutes 
without  screaming  aloud. 

"  I  could  not  have  blamed  y on,"  said  the 
King;  "placed  in  such  a  posture  in  the  royal 
oak,  I  must  needs  have  roared  myself. — Is 
this  all  you  have  to  tell  us  of  this  strange 
conspiracy  ? "  Sir  Geoffrey  Hudson  replied 
in  the  affirmative,  and  the  King  presently 
subjoined — "Go,  my  little  friend,  your  ser- 
vices shall  not  be  forgotten.  Since  thou 
hast  crept  into  the  bowels  of  a  fiddle  for  our 
service,  we  are  bound  in  duty  and  con- 
science to  find  you  a  more  roomy  dwelling  in 
future." 

"It  was  a  violoncello,  if  your  Majesty  is 


pleased  to  remember,"  said  the  little  jealous 
man,  "not  a  common  fiddle;  though,  for 
your  Majesty's  service,  I  would  have  crept 
even  into  a  kit." 

"  Whatever  of  that  nature  could  have  been 
performed  by  any  subject  of  ours  thou 
wouldst  have  enacted  in  our  behalf — of  that 
we  hold  ourselves  certain.  Withdraw  for  a 
little;  and  hark  ye,  for  the  present,  beware 
what  you  say  about  this  matter.  Let  your 
appearance  be  considered — do  you  mark  me 
— as  a  frolic  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
and  not  a  word  of  conspiracy." 

"Were  it  not  better  to  put  him  under 
some  restraint,  sire  ?  "  said  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  when  Hudson  had  left  the  room. 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  said  the  King.  "I 
remember  the  little  wretch  of  old.  Fortune, 
to  make  him  the  model  of  absurdity,  has 
closed  a  most  lofty  soul  within  that  little  mis- 
erable carcass.  For  wielding  his  sword  and 
keeping  his  word,  he  is  a  perfect  Don 
Quixote  in  decimo-octavo.  He  shall  be 
taken  care  of. — But,  oddsfish,  my  lords,  is 
not  this  freak  of  Buckingham  too  villanous 
and  ungrateful  ?  " 

"  He  had  not  had  the  means  of  being  so, 
had  your  Majesty,"  said  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  "been  less  lenient  on  other  occa- 
sions. " 

"  My  lord,  my  lord,"  said  Charles,  hastily 
— "your  lordship  is  Buckingham's  known 
enemy — we  will  take  other  and  more  im- 
partial counsel — Arlington,  what  think  you 
of  all  this?" 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Ar- 
lington, "I  think  the  thing  is  absolutely 
impossible,  unless  the  Duke  has  had  some 
quarrel  with  your  Majesty,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  His  Grace  is  very  flighty, 
doubtless,  but  this  seems  actual  insanity." 

"Why,  faith,"  said  the  King,  "some  words 
passed  betwixt  us  this  morning — his  Duchess, 
it  seems,  is  dead — and  to  lose  no  time,  his 
Grace  had  cast  his  eyes  about  for  means  of 
repairing  the  loss,  and  had  the  assurance  to 
ask  our  consent  to  woo  my  niece  Lady 
Anne." 

"  Which  your  Majesty  of  course  rejected  ?  " 
said  the  statesman. 

"And  not  without  rebuking  his  assur- 
ance," added  the  King. 

"In  private,  sire,  or  before  any  wit- 
nesses ?  "  said  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

"Before  no  one,"  said  the  King, — "ex- 
cepting, indeed,  little  Chiffinch;  and  he, 
you  know,  is  no  one." 

"Hinc  illm  lach?-ymce,"  said  Ormond.  "I 
know  his  Grace  well.  While  the  rebuke  of 
his  aspiring  petulance  was  a  matter  betwixt 
your  Majesty  and  him,  he  might  have  let  it 
pass  by;  but  a  check  before  a  fellow  from 
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whom  it  was  likely  enough  to  travel  through 
the  Court,  was  a  matter  to  be  revenged." 

Here  Selby  came  hastily  from  the  other 
room,  to  say  that  his  Grace  of  Buckingham 
had  just  entered  the  presence-chamber. 

The  King  rose.  "Let  a  boat  be  in  readi- 
ness, with  a  party  of  the  yeomen,"  said  he. 
"  It  may  be  necessary  to  attach  him  of  trea- 
son, and  send  him  to  the  Tower." 

"Should  not  a  Secretary  of  State's  war- 
rant be  prepared  ?  "  said  Ormond. 

"No,  my  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  King, 
sharply.  "I  still  hope  that  the  necessity 
may  be  avoided." 


CHAPTER  FORTY-SEVENTH. 

High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 

Richard  III. 

Before  giving  the  reader  an  account  of  the 
meeting  betwixt  Buckingham  and  his  in- 
jured Sovereign,  we  may  mention  a  trifling 
circumstance  or  two  which  took  place  be- 
twixt his  Grace  and  Chiffinch,  in  the  short 
drive  betwixt  York  Place  and  Whitehall. 

In  the  outset,  the  Duke  endeavored  to 
learn  from  the  courtier  the  special  cause  of 
his  being  summoned  so  hastily  to  the  Court. 
Chiffinch  answered,  cautiously,  that  he  be- 
lieved there  were  some  gambols  going  for- 
ward, at  which  the  King  desired  the  Duke's 
presence. 

This  did  not  quite  satisfy  Buckingham, 
for,  conscious  of  his  own  rash  purpose,  he 
could  not  but  apprehend  discovery.  After 
a  moment's  silence,  "Chiffinch,"  he  said,  ab- 
ruptly, "did  you  mention  to  any  one  what 
the  King  said  to  me  this  morning  touching 
the  Lady  Anne  ?  " 

"My  Lord  Duke,"  said  Chiffinch,  hesitat- 
ing, "surely  my  duty  to  the  King — my  re- 
spect to  your  Grace"  

"You  mentioned  it  to  no  one,  then?" 
said  the  Duke,  sternly. 

"To  no  one,"  replied  Chiffinch,  faintly, 
for  he  was  intimidated  by  the  Duke's  in- 
creasing severity  of  manner. 

"Ye  lie,  like  a  scoundrel!  "  said  the  Duke 
—"You  told  Christian!" 

"Your  Grace,"  said  Chiffinch — "your 
Grace — your  Grace  ought  to  remember  that 
I  told  you  Christian's  secret;  that  the 
Countess  of  Derby  was  come  up." 

"  And  you  think  the  one  point  of  treachery 
may  balance  for  the  other  ?  But  no.  I 
must  have  a  better  atonement.  Be  assured 
I  will  blow  your  brains  out,  ere  you  leave 
this  carriage,  unless  you  tell  me  the  truth  of 
this  message  from  Court." 


As  Chiffinch  hesitated  what  reply  to  make, 
a  man,  who,  by  the  blaze  of  the  torches, 
then  always  borne,  as  well  by  the  lackeys 
who  hung  behind  the  carriage,  as  by  the 
footmen  who  ran  by  the  side,  might  easily 
see  who  sat  in  the  coach,  approached,  and 
sung  in  a  deep  manly  voice  the  burden  of  an 
old  French  song  on  the  battle  of  Marignan, 
in  which  is  imitated  the  German  French  of 
the  defeated  Swiss. 

"  Tout  est  verlore 
La  tintelore. 
Tout  est  verlore 

Bei  Got." 

"I  am  betrayed,"  said  the  Duke,  who  in- 
stantly conceived  that  this  chorus,  expressing 
"all  is  lost,"  was  sung  by  one  of  his  faithful 
agents,  as  a  hint  to  him  that  their  machina- 
tions were  discovered. 

He  attempted  to  throw  himself  from  the 
carriage,  but  Chiffinch  held  him  with  a  firm, 
though  respectful  grasp.  "Do  not  destroy 
yourself,  my  lord,"  he  said  in  a  tone  of  deep 
humility — "there  are  soldiers  and  officers  of 
the  peace  around  the  carriage,  to  enforce 
your  Grace's  coming  to  Whitehall,  and  to 
prevent  your  escape.  To  attempt  it  would 
be  to  confess  guilt;  and  I  advise  you  strongly 
against  that — the  King  is  your  friend — be 
your  own." 

The  Duke,  after  a  moment's  consideration, 
said  sullenly,  "I  believe  you  are  right.  Why 
should  I  fly,  when  I  am  guilty  of  nothing, 
but  sending  some  fireworks  to  entertain  the 
Court,  instead  of  a  concert  of  music  ?" 

"And  the  dwarf,  who  came  so  unexpect- 
edly out  of  the  bass-viol"  

'  Was  a  masking  device  of  my  own,  Chif- 
finch," said  the  Duke,  though  the  circum- 
stance was  then  first  known  to  him.  "Chif- 
finch, you  will  bind  me  for  ever,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  have  a  minute's  conversation 
with  Christian." 

"  With  Christian,  my  lord  ? — Where  could 
you  find  him  ? — You  are  aware  we  must  go 
straight  on  to  the  Court." 

"True,"  said  the  Duke,  "but  I  think  I 
cannot  miss  finding  him;  and  you,  Master 
Chiffinch,  are  no  officer,  and  have  no  war- 
rant either  to  detain  me  prisoner,  or  prevent 
my  speaking  to  whom  I  please." 

Chiffinch  replied,  "My  Lord  Duke,  your 
genius  is  so  great,  and  your  escapes  so  nu- 
merous, that  it  will  be  from  no  wish  of  my 
own  if  I  am  forced  to  hurt  a  man  so  skilful 
and  so  popular." 

"Nay,  then,  there  is  life  in  it  yet,"  said 
the  Duke,  and  whistled;  when,  from  beside 
the  little  cutler's  booth,  with  which  the 
reader  is  acquainted,  appeared,  suddenly, 
Master  Christian,  and  was  in  a  moment  at 
the  side  of  the  coach.  "  Ganz  ist  vei-lorai," 
said  the  Duke. 
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"I  know  it,"  said  Christian;  "and  all  our 
godly  friends  are  dispersed  upon  the  news. 
Lucky  the  Colonel  and  these  German  ras- 
cals gave  a  hint.  All  is  safe — You  go  to 
Court— Hark  ye,  I  will  follow." 

"You,  Christian?  that  would  be  more 
friendly  than  wise." 

"Why,  what  is  there  against  me?"  said 
Christian.  "I  am  innocent  as  the  child  un- 
born— so  is  your  Grace.  There  is  but  one 
creature  who  can  bear  witness  to  our  guilt; 
but  I  trust  to  bring  her  on  the  stage  in  our 
favor — besides,  if  I  went  not,  I  should  pres- 
ently be  sent  for." 

"The  familiar  of  whom  I  have  heard  you 
speak,  I  warrant?" 

"Hark  in  your  ear  again." 

"I  understand,"  said  the  Duke,  "and  will 
delay  Master  Chiffinch, — for  he,  you  must 
know,  is  my  conductor, — -no  longer. — Well, 
Chiffinch,  let  them  drive  on. — Vogue  la 
Galeref  "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  carriage  went 
onward;  "I  have  sailed  through  worse  perils 
than  this  yet." 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  judge,"  said  Chiffinch; 
"your  Grace  is  a  bold  commander;  and 
Christian  hath  the  cunning  of  the  devil  for 

a  pilot;   but  However,  I  remain  your 

Grace's  poor  friend,  and  will  heartily  rejoice 
in  your  extrication." 

Give  me  a  proof  of  your  friendship,"  said 
the  Duke.  '  Tell  me  what  you  know  of 
Christian's  familiar,  as  he  calls  her." 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  the  same  dancing  wench 
who  came  with  Empson  to  my  house  on  the 
morning  that  Mistress  Alice  made  her  es- 
cape from  us.  But  you  have  seen  her,  my 
lord  ?  " 

"I?"  said  the  Duke;  "when  did  I  see 
her  ?  " 

"  She  was  employed  by  Christian,  I  believe, 
to  set  his  niece  at  liberty,  when  he  found 
himself  obliged  to  gratify  his  fanatical 
brother-in-law,  by  restoring  his  child;  be- 
sides being  prompted  by  a  private  desire,  as 
I  think,  of  bantering  your  Grace." 

"  Umpli !  I  suspected  so  much.  I  will  re- 
pay it,"  said  the  Duke.  "But  first  to  get 
out  of  this  dilemma. — That  little  Numidian 
witch,  then,  was  his  familiar;  and  she  joined 
in  the  plot  to  tantalise  me  ? — But  here  we 
reach  Whitehall. — Now,  Chiffinch,  be  no 
worse  than  thy  word,  and — now,  Bucking- 
ham, be  thyself! " 

But  ere  we  follow  Buckingham  into  the 
presence,  where  he  had  so  difficult  a  part  to 
sustain,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  follow.  Chris- 
tian after  his  brief  conversation  with  him. 
On  re-entering  the  house,  which  he  did  by  a 
circuitous  passage,  leading  from  a  distant 
alley,  and  through  several  courts,  Christian 
hastened  to  a  low  matted  apartment,  in 


which  Bridgenorth  sat  alone,  reading  the 
Bible  by  the  light  of  a  small  brazen  lamp, 
with  the  utmost  serenity  of  countenance. 

"  Have  you  dismissed  the  Peverils  ?  "  said 
Christian  hastily. 

"I  have,"  said  the  Major. 

"And  upon  what  pledge — that  they  will 
not  carry  information  against  you  to  White- 
hall?" 

"They  gave  me  their  promise  voluntarily, 
when  I  showed  them  our  armed  friends 
were  dismissed.  To-morrow,  I  believe,  it  is 
their  purpose  to  lodge  informations." 

"  And  why  not  to-night,  I  pray  you  ?  "  said 
Christian. 

"Because  they  allow  us  that  time  for 
escape." 

"  Why  then  do  you  not  avail  yourself  of  it  ? 
Wherefore  are  you  here  ?  "  said  Christian. 

"Nay,  rather,  why  do  you  not  fly?"  said 
Bridgenorth.  "Of  a  surety  you  are  as  deep- 
ly engaged  as  I." 

"Brother  Bridgenorth,  I  am  the  fox,  who 
knows  a  hundred  modes  of  deceiving  the 
hounds;  you  are  the  deer,  whose  sole  re- 
source is  a  hasty  flight.  Therefore  lose  no 
time — begone  to  the  country, — or  rather 
Zedekiah  Fish's  vessel,  the  Good  Hope,  lies 
in  the  river,  bound  for  Massachusetts — take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  begone — she 
can  fall  down  to  Gravesend  with  the  tide." 

"And  leave  to  thee,  brother  Christian," 
said  Bridgenorth,  "the  charge  of  my  fortune 
and  my  daughter  ?  No,  brother;  my  opin- 
ion of  your  good  faith  must  be  re-established 
ere  I  again  trust  thee." 

"  Go  thy  ways,  then,  for  a  suspicious  fool," 
said  Christian,  suppressing  his  strong  desire 
to  use  language  more  offensive;  "or  rather 
stay  where  thou  art,  and  take  thy  chance  of 
the  gallows!" 

"It  is  appointed  to  all  men  to  die  once," 
said  Bridgenorth;  "my  life  hath  been  a  liv- 
ing death.  My  fairest  boughs  have  been 
stripped  by  the  axe  of  the  forester — that 
which  survives  must,  if  it  shall  blossom,  be 
grafted  elsewhere,  and  at  a  distance  from 
my  aged  trunk.  The  sooner,  then,  the  root 
feels  the  axe,  the  stroke  is  more  welcome.  I 
had  been  pleased,  indeed,  had  I  been  called 
to  bringing  yonder  licentious  Court  to  a 
purer  character,  and  relieving  the  yoke  of 
the  suffering  people  of  God.  That  youth 
too — son  to  that  precious  woman,  to  whom 
I  owe  the  last  tie  that  feebly  links  my  wear- 
ied spirit  to  humanity — could  I  have  tra- 
vailed with  Mm  in  the  good  cause ! — But  that, 
with  all  my  other  hopes,  is  broken  for  ever; 
and  since  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  an  instru- 
ment in  so  great  a  work,  I  have  little  desire 
to  abide  longer  in  this  vale  of  sorrow. " 

"  Farewell,  then,  desponding  fool !  "  said 
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Christian,  unable,  with  all  his  calmness,  any 
longer  to  suppress  his  contempt  for  the  re- 
signed and  hopeless  predestinarian.  "That 
fate  should  have  clogged  me  with  such  con- 
federates!" he  muttered,  as  he  left  the 
apartment — "  this  bigoted  fool  is  now  nearly 
irreclaimable — I  must  to  Zarah;  for  she, 
or  no  one,  must  carry  us  through  these 
straits.  If  I  can  but  soothe  her  sullen 
temper,  and  excite  her  vanity  to  action, 
— betwixt  her  address,  the  King's  partial- 
ity for  the  Duke,  Buckingham's  matchless 
effrontery,  and  my  own  hand  upon  the  helm, 
we  may  yet  weather  the  tempest  that  dark- 
ens around  us.  But  what  we  do  must  be 
hastily  done." 

In  another  apartment  he  found  the  per- 
son he  sought — the  same  who  visited  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham's  harem,  and,  having 
relieved  Alice  Bridgenorth  from  her  con- 
finement there,  had  occupied  her  place,  as 
has  been  already  narrated,  or  rather  inti- 
mated. She  was  now  much  more  plainly 
attired  than  when  she  had  tantalised  the 
Dnke  witli  her  presence;  but  her  dress  had 
still  something  of  the  Oriental  character, 
which  corresponded  with  the  dark  com- 
plexion and  quick  eye  of  the  wearer.  She 
had  the  kerchief  at  her  eyes  as  Christian 
entered  the  apartment,  but  suddenly  with- 
drew it,  and,  flashing  on  him  a  glance  of 
scorn  and  indignation,  asked  him  what  he 
meant  by  intruding  where  his  company  was 
alike  unsought  for  and  undesired. 

"A  proper  question,"  said  Christian, 
"  from  a  slave  to  her  master ! " 

"  Rather  say,  a  proper  question,  and  of  all 
questions  the  most  proper,  from  a  mistress 
to  her  slave!  Know  you  not,  that  from  the 
hour  in  which  you  discovered  your  ineffable 
baseness,  you  have  made  me  mistress  of 
your  lot?  While  you  seemed  but  a  demon 
of  vengeance,  you  commanded  terror,  and 
to  good  purpose;  but  such  a  foul  fiend  as 
thou  hast  of  late  shown  thyself — such  a  very 
worthless,  base  trickster  of  the  devil — such 
a  sordid  grovelling  imp  of  perdition,  can  gain 
nothing  but  scorn  from  a  soul  like  mine." 

"Gallantly  mouthed,"  said  Christian, 
"and  with  good  emphasis." 

"Yes,"  answered  Zarah,  "I  can  speak — 
sometimes — I  can  also  be  mute;  and  that  no 
one  knows  better  than  thou." 

"Thou  art  a  spoiled  child,  Zarah,  and 
dost  but  abuse  the  indulgence  I  entertain 
for  your  freakish  humor,"  replied  Christian; 
"thy  wits  have  been  disturbed  since  ever 
you  landed  in  England,  and  all  for  the  sake 
of  one  who  cares  for  thee  no  more  than  for 
the  most  worthless  object  who  walks  the 
streets,  amongst  whom  he  left  you  to  engage 
in  a  brawl  for  one  he  loved  better." 


"It  is  no  matter,"  said  Zarah,  obviously 
repressing  very  bitter  emotion;  "it  signifies 
not  that  he  loves  another  better;  there  is 
none — no  none — that  ever  did,  or  can,  love 
him  so  well." 

"I  pity  you,  Zarah!"  said  Christian,  with 
some  scorn. 

"I  deserve  your  pity,"  she  replied,  "were 
your  pity  worth  my  accepting.  Whom  have 
I  to  thank  for  my  wretchedness  but  you  ? — 
You  bred  me  up  in  thirst  of  vengeance,  ere 
I  knew  that  good  and  evil  were  anything 
better  than  names; — to  gain  your  applause, 
and  to  gratify  the  vanity  you  had  excited,  I 
have  for  years  undergone  a  penance,  from 
which  a  thousand  would  have  shrunk." 

"A  thousand,  Zarah!"  answered  Chris- 
tian; "ay,  a  hundred  thousand,  and  a  mil- 
lion to  boot;  the  creature  is  not  on  earth, 
being  mere  mortal  woman,  that  would  have 
undergone  the  thirtieth  part  of  thy  self- 
denial." 

"I  believe  it,"  said  Zarah,  drawing  up  her 
slight  but  elegant  figure;  "I  believe  it — I 
have  gone  through  a  trial  that  few  indeed 
could  have  sustained.  I  have  renounced 
the  dear  intercourse  of  my  kind;  compelled 
my  tongue  only  to  utter,  like  that  of  a  spy, 
the  knowledge  which  my  ear  had  only  col- 
lected as  a  base  eavesdropper.  This  I  have 
done  for  years — for  years — and  all  for  the 
sake  of  your  private  applause — and  the  hope 
of  vengeance  on  a  woman,  who,  if  she  did 
ill  in  murdering  my  father,  has  been  bitterly 
repaid  by  nourishing  a  serpent  in  her  bosom, 
that  had  the  tooth,  but  not  the  deafened  ear 
of  the  adder." 

"Well — well — well,"  reiterated  Christian; 
"and  had  you  not  your  reward  in  my  appro- 
bation— in  the  consciousness  of  your  own  un- 
equalled dexterity — by  which,  suj>erior  to 
anything  of  thy  sex  that  history  has  ever 
known,  you  endured  what  woman  never  be- 
fore endured,  insolence  without  notice,  ad- 
miration without  answer,  and  sarcasm  with- 
out reply?  " 

"Not  without  reply!"  said  Zarah  fiercely. 
"Gave  not  Nature  to  my  feelings  a  course  of 
expression  more  impressive  than  words  ?  and 
did  not  those  tremble  at  my  shrieks,  who 
would  have  little  minded  my  entreaties  or 
my  complaints?  And  my  proud  lady,  who 
sauced  her  charities  with  the  taunts  she 
thought  I  heard  not — she  was  justly  paid  by 
the  passing  of  her  dearest  and  most  secret 
concerns  into  the  hands  of  her  mortal 
enemy;  and  the  vain  Earl — yet  he  was  a 
thing  as  insignificant  as  the  plume  that  nod- 
ded in  his  cap; — and  the  maidens  and  ladies 
who  taunted  me — I  had,  or  can  easily  have, 
my  revenge  upon  them.  But  there  is  one" 
she  added,  looking  upward,  "who  never 
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taunted  me;  one  whoso  generous  feelings 
could  treat  the  poor  dumb  girl  even  as  his 
sister;  who  never  spoke  word  of  her  but  it 
was  to  excuse  or  defend — and  you  tell  me  I 
must  not  love  him,  and  that  it  is  madness  to 
love  him! — I  will  be  mad  then,  for  1  will 
love  him  till  the  latest  breath  of  my  life!" 

"Think  but  an  instant,  silly  girl — silly  but 
in  one  respect,  since  in  all  others  thou  mayst 
brave  the  world  of  women.  Think  what  I 
have  proposed  to  thee,  for  the  loss  of  this 
hopeless  affection,  a  career  so  brilliant! — 
Think  only  that  it  rests  with  thyself  to  be 
the  wife — the  wedded  wife — of  the  princely 
Buckingham!  With  my  talents — with  thy 
wit  and  beauty — with  his  passionate  love  of 
these  attributes — a  short  space  might  rank 
you  among  England's  princesses, — Be  but 
guided  by  me — he  is  now  at  deadly  pass — 
needs  every  assistance  to  retrive  his  fortunes 
— above  all,  that  which  we  alone  can  render 
him.  Put  yourself  under  my  conduct,  and 
not  fate  itself  shall  prevent  your  wearing  a 
Duchess's  coronet." 

"A  coronet  of  thistle-down,  entwined  with 
thistle-leaves,"  said  Zarah. — "I  know  not  a 
slighter  thing  than  your  Buckingham!  1 
saw  him  at  your  request — saw  him  when,  as 
a  man,  he  should  have  shown  himself  gener- 
ous and  noble — I  stood  the  proof  at  your  de- 
sire, for  I  laugh  at  those  dangers  from  which 
the  poor  blushing  wailers  of  my  sex  shrink 
and  withdraw  themselves.  What  did  I  find 
him? — a  poor  wavering  voluptuary — his 
nearest  attempt  to  passion  like  the  fire  on  a 
wretched  stubble-field,  that  may  singe,  in- 
deed, or  smoke,  but  can  neither  warm  nor 
devour.  Christian!  were  his  coronet  at  my 
feet  this  moment,  I  would  sooner  take  up  a 
crown  of  gilded  ginger-bread,  than  extend 
my  hand  to  raise  it." 

"  You  are  mad,  Zarah — with  all  your  taste 
and  talent,  you  are  utterly  mad!  But  let 
Buckingham  pass — Do  jrou  owe  me  nothing 
on  this  emergency? — Nothing  to  one  who 
rescued  you  from  the  cruelty  of  your  owner, 
the  posture-master,  to  place  you  in  ease  and 
affluence  ?  " 

"  Christian,"  she  replied,  "  I  owe  you  much. 
Had  I  not  felt  I  did  so,  I  would,  as  I  have 
been  often  tempted  to  do,  have  denounced 
thee  to  the  fierce  Countess,  who  would  have 
gibbeted  you  on  her  feudal  walls  of  Castle 
Kushin,  and  bid  your  family  seek  redress 
from  the  eagles,  that  would  long  since  have 
thatched  their  nest  with  your  hair,  and  fed 
their  young  ospreys  with  your  flesh." 

"  I  am  truly  glad  you  have  had  so  much 
forbearance  for  me,"  answered  Christian. 

"I  have  it,  in  truth  and  in  sincerity,"  re- 
plied Zarah — "Not  for  your  benefits  to  me 
— such  as  they  were,  they  were  every  one  in- 
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terested,  and  conferred  from  the  most  selfish 
considerations.  I  have  overpaid  them  a 
thousand  times  by  the  devotion  to  your  will, 
which  1  have  displayed  at  the  greatest  per- 
sonal risk.  But  till  of  late  I  respected  your 
powers  of  mind — your  inimitable  command 
of  passion — the  force  of  intellect  which  I 
have  ever  seen  you  exercise  over  all  others, 
from  the  bigot  Bridgcnorth  to  the  debauched 
Buckingham — in  that,  indeed,  I  have  recog- 
nised my  master." 

"And  those  powers,"  said  Christian,  "are 
unlimited  as  ever;  and  with  thy  assistance, 
thou  shalt  see  the  strongest  meshes  that  the 
laws  of  civil  society  ever  wove  to  limit  the 
natural  dignity  of  man,  broke  asunder  like  a 
spider's  web." 

She  paused,  and  answered,  "While  a  noble 
motive  fired  thee — ay,  a  noble  motive,  though 
irregular — for  I  was  born  to  gaze  on  the  sun 
which  the  pale  daughters  of  Europe  shrink 
from — I  could  serve  thee — I  could  have,  fol- 
lowed, while  revenge  or  ambition  had  guided 
thee — but  love  of  wealth,  and  by  what  means 
acquired! — What  sympathy  can  I  hold  with 
that  ? — Wouldst  thou  not  have  pandered  to 
the  lust  of  the  King,  though  the  object  was 
thine  own  orphan  niece? — You  smile? — 
Smile  again  when  I  ask  you  whether  you 
meant  not  my  own  prostitution,  when  you 
charged  me  to  remain  in  the  house  of  that 
wretched  Buckingham  ? — Smile  at  that  ques- 
tion, and  by  Heaven  I  stab  you  to  the  heart !" 
And  she  thrust  her  hand  into  her  bosom, 
and  partly  showed  the  hilt  of  a  small  pon- 
iard. 

"And  if  I  smile,"  said  Christian,  "it  is 
but  in  scorn  of  so  odious  an  accusation. 
Girl,  I  will  not  tell  thee  the  reason,  but 
there  exists  not  on  earth  the  living  thing 
over  whose  safety  and  honor  I  would  keep 
watch  as  over  thine.  Buckingham's  wife, 
indeed,  I  wished  thee;  and  through  thy  own 
beauty  and  thy  wit,  I  doubted  not  to  bring 
the  match  to  pass." 

"  Vain  flatterer,"  said  Zarah,  yet  seeming 
soothed  even  by  the  flattery  which  she 
scoffed  at,  "you  would  persuade  me  that  it 
was  honorable  love  which  you  expected  the 
Duke  was  to  have  offered  me.  How  durst 
you  urge  so  gross  a  deception,  to  which 
time,  place,  and  circumstance,  gave  the  lie? 
— How  dare  you  now  again  mention  it,  when 
you  well  know,  that  at  the  time  you  mention 
the  Duchess  was  still  in  life ? " 

"In  life,  but  on  her  deathbed,"  said  Chris- 
tian; "and  for  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
had  your  virtue,  my  Zarah.  depended  on 
these,  how  couldst  thou  have  been  the  crea- 
ture thou  art?  I  knew  thee  all-sufficient 
to  bid  him  defiance — else — for  thou  art 
dearer  to  me  than  thou  thinkest — I  had  not 
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risked  thee  to  win  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
ay,  and  the  kingdom  of  England  to  boot! — 
So  now,  wilt  thou  be  ruled  and  go  on  with 
me?" 

Zarah,  or  Fenella,  for  our  readers  must 
have  been  long  aware  of  the  identity  of  these 
two  personages,  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  was 
silent  for  a  long  time.  "Christian,"  she 
said  at  last,  in  a  solemn  voice,  "if  my  ideas 
of  right  and  of  wrong  be  wild  and  incoher- 
ent, I  owe  it,  first,  to  the  wild  fever  which 
my  native  sun  communicated  to  my  veins; 
next,  to  my  childhood,  trained  amidst  the 
shifts,  tricks,  and  feats  of  jugglers  and 
mountebanks;  and  then,  to  a  youth  of  fraud 
and  deception,  through  the  course  thou 
didst  prescribe  me,  in  which  I  might  indeed 
hear  everything,  but  communicate  with  no 
one.  The  last  cause  of  my  wild  errors,  if 
such  they  are,  originates,  0  Christian,  with 
you  alone;  by  whose  intrigues  I  was  placed 
With  yonder  lady,  and  who  taught  me,  that 
to  revenge  my  father's  death  was  my  first 
great  duty  on  earth,  and  that  I  was  bound 
by  nature  to  hate  and  injure  her  by  whom  I 
was  fed  and  fostered,  though  as  she  would 
have  fed  and  caressed  a  dog,  or  any  other 
mute  animal.  I  also  think — for  I  will  deal 
fairly  with  you — that  you  had  not  so  easily 
detected  your  niece,  in  the  child  whose  sur- 
prising agility  was  making  yonder  brutal 
mountebank's  fortune;  nor  so  readily  in- 
duced him  to  part  with  his  bond-slave,  had 
you  not,  for  your  own  purposes,  placed  me 
under  his  charge,  and  reserved  the  privilege 
of  claiming  me  when  you  pleased.  I  could 
not,  under  any  other  tuition,  have  identified 
myself  with  the  personage  of  a  mute,  which 
it  has  been  your  desire  that  I  should  per- 
form through  life." 

"You  do  me  injustice,  Zarah,"  said  Chris- 
tian— "  I  found  you  capable  of  discharging, 
to  an  uncommon  degree,  a  task  necessary  to 
the  avenging  of  your  father's  death — I  con- 
secrated you  to  it,  as  I  consecrated  my  own 
life  and  hopes;  and  you  held  the  duty  sacred, 
till  these  mad  feelings  towards  a  youth  who 
loves  your  cousin"  

"Who — loves — my — cousin,"  repeated  Za- 
rah (for  we  will  continue  to  call  her  by  her 
real  name),  slowly,  and  as  if  the  words  drop- 
ped unconsciously  from  her  lips.  "Well — 
be  it  so! — Man  of  many  wiles,  I  will  follow 
thy  course  for  a  little,  a  very  little  farther; 
but  take  heed — tease  me  not  with  remon- 
strances against  the  treasure  of  my  secret 
thoughts — I  mean  my  most  hopeless  affec- 
tion to  Julian  Peveril — and  bring  me  not  as 
an  assistant  to  any  snare  which  you  may  de- 
sign to  cast  around  him.  You  and  your 
Duke  shall  rue  the  hour  most  bitterly,  in 
which  you  provoke  me.    You  may  suppose 


you  have  me  in  your  power;  but  remember, 
the  snakes  of  my  burning  climate  are  never 
so  fatal  as  when  you  grasp  them." 

"I  care  not  for  these  Peverils,"  said  Chris- 
tian-— "I  care  not  for  their  fate  a  poor 
straw,  unless  where  it  bears  on  that  of  the 
destined  woman,  whose  hands  are  red  in 
your  father's  blood.  Believe  me,  I  can  di- 
vide her  fate  and  theirs.  I  will  explain  to 
you  how.  And  for  the  Duke,  he  may  pass 
among  men  of  the  town  for  wit,  and  among 
soldiers  for  valor,  among  courtiers  for  man- 
ners and  for  form;  and  why,  with  his  high 
rank  and  immense  fortune,  you  should  throw 
away  an  opportunity,  which,  as  I  could  now 
improve  it"  

"Speak  not  of  it,"  said  Zarah,  "if  thou 
wouldst  have  our  truce — remember  it  is  no 
peace — if,  I  say,  thou  wouldst  have  our  truce 
grow  to  be  an  hour  old ! " 

"This,  then,"  said  Christian,  with  a  last 
effort  to  work  upon  the  vanity  of  this  singu- 
lar being,  "  is  she  who  pretended  such  supe- 
riority to  human  passion,  that  she  could 
walk  indifferently  and  unmoved  through  the 
halls  of  the  prosperous,  and  the  prison  cells 
of  the  captive,  unknowing  and  unknown, 
sympatising  neither  with  the  pleasures  of 
the  one,  nor  the  woes  of  the  other,  but  ad- 
vancing with  sure,  though  silent  steps,  her 
own  plans,  in  despite  and  regardless  of 
either!" 

"My  own  plans! "  said  Zarah — "4by  plans, 
Christian — thy  plans  of  extorting  from  the 
surprised  prisoners,  means  whereby  to  con- 
vict them — thine  own  plans,  formed  with 
those  more  powerful  than  thyself,  to  sound 
men's  secrets,  and,  by  using  them  as  a  mat- 
ter of  accusation,  to  keep  up  the  great  de- 
lusion of  the  nation." 

"Such  access  was  indeed  given  you  as  my 
agent,"  said  Christian,  "and  for  advancing 
a  great  national  change.  But  how  did  you 
use  it? — to  advance  3rour  insane  passion." 

"  Insane !  "  said  Zarah — "  Had  he  been  less 
than  insane  whom  I  addressed,  he  and  I 
had  ere  now  been  far  from  the  toils  which 
you  have  pitched  for  us  both.  I  had  means 
prepared  for  everything;  and  ere  this,  the 
shores  of  Britain  had  been  lost  to  our  sight 
for  ever." 

"The  dwarf,  too,"  said  Christain— "  WTas 
it  worthy  of  you  to  delude  that  poor  creature 
with  flattering  visions— lull  him  asleep  with 
drugs!    Was  that  my  doing  ? " 

"He  was  my  destined  tool,"  said  Zarah, 
haughtity.  "  I  remembered  your  lessons  too 
well  not  to  use  him  as  such.  Yet  scorn  him 
not  too  much.  I  tell  yon,  that  yon  very 
miserable  dwarf,  whom  I  made  my  sport  in 
the  prison — yon  wretched  abortion  of  nature, 
I  would  select  for  a  husband,  ere  I  would 
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marry  your  Buckingham; — the  vain  and  im- 
becile pigmy  has  yet  the  warm  heart  and  no- 
ble feelings,  that  a  man  should  hold  his 
highest  honor." 

In  God's  name,  then,  take  your  own 
way,"  said  Christian;  "and,  for  my  sake,  let 
never  man  hereafter  limit  a  woman  in  the 
use  of  her  tongue,  since  he  must  make  it 
amply  up  to  her,  in  allowing  her  the  privi- 
lege of  her  own  will.  Who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  But  the  colt  has  slipped  the 
bridle,  and  I  must  needs  follow,  since  I  can- 
not guide  her." 

Our  narrative  returns  to  the  Court  of  King 
Charles  at  Whitehall. 


CHAPTER  FORTY-EIGHTH. 

 But  eh  1 

What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  Lord  Scroop;  thou  cruel, 
Jngrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
That  almost  mights  t  have  coined  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use  f 

Henry  V. 

At  no  period  of  his  life,  not  even  when  that 
life  was  in  imminent  danger,  did  the  con- 
stitutional gaiety  of  Charles  seem  more  over- 
clouded, than  when  waiting  for  the  return 
of  Chiffinch  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
His  mind  revolted  at  the  idea,  that  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  had  been  so  particularly  in- 
dulgent, and  whom  he  had  selected  as  the 
friend  of  his  lighter  hours  and  amusements, 
should  prove  capable  of  having  tampered 
with  a  plot  apparently  directed  against  his 
liberty  and  life.  He  more  than  once  exam- 
ined the  dwarf  anew,  but  could  extract  noth- 
ing more  than  his  first  narrative  contained. 
The  apparition  of  the  female  to  him  in  the 
cell  of  Newgate,  he  described  in  such  fanci- 
ful and  romantic  colors,  that  the  King  could 
not  help  thinking  the  poor  man's  head  a 
little  turned;  and,  as  nothing  was  found  in 
the  kettledrum,  and  other  musical  instru- 
ments brought  for  the  use  of  the  Duke's 
band  of  foreigners,  he  nourished  some  slight 
hope  that  the  whole  plan  might  be  either  a 
mere  jest,  or  that  the  idea  of  an  actual  con- 
spiracy was  founded  in  mistake. 

The  persons  who  had  been  despatched  to 
watch  the  motions  of  Mr.  Weiver's  congre- 
gation, brought  back  word  that  they  had 
quietly  dispersed.  It  was  known  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  had  met  in  arms,  but 
this  augured  no  particular  design  of  aggres- 
sion, at  a  time  when  all  true  Protestants  con- 
ceived themselves  in  danger  of  immediate 
massacre;  when  the  fathers  of  the  city  had 
repeatedly  called  out  the  Train-Bands,  and 
alarmed  the  citizens  of  London,  under  the 


idea  of  an  instant  insurrection  of  the  Catho- 
lics; and  when,  to  sum  the  whole  up,  in  tho 
emphatic  words  of  an  alderman  of  the  day, 
there  was  a  general  belief  that  they  would 
all  waken  some  unhappy  morning  with  their 
throats  cut.  Who  was  to  do  these  dire 
deeds,  it  was  more  difficult  to  suppose;  but 
all  admitted  the  possibility  that  they  might 
be  achieved,  since  one  Justice  of  the  Peace 
was  already  murdered.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  inference  of  hostile  intentions  against 
the  State,  to  be  decidedly  derived  from  a  con- 
gregation of  Protestants  par  excellence,  mili- 
tary from  old  associations,  bringing  their 
arms  with  them  to  a  place  of  worship,  in  the 
midst  of  a  panic  so  universal. 

Neither  did  the  violent  language  of  the 
minister,  -supposing  that  to  be  proved,  abso- 
lutely infer  meditated  violence.  The  favor- 
ite parables  of  the  preachers,  and  the  meta- 
phors and  ornaments  which  they  selected, 
were  at  all  times  of  a  military  cast;  and  the 
taking  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  storm,  a 
strong  and  beautiful  metaphor,  when  used 
generally  as  in  Scripture,  was  detailed  in 
their  sermons  in  all  the  technical  language 
of  the  attack  and  defence  of  a  fortified  place. 
The  danger,  in  short,  whatever  might  have 
been  its  actual  degree,  had  disappeared  as 
suddenly  as  a  bubble  upon  the  water,  when 
broken  by  a  casual  touch,  and  had  left  as 
little  trace  behind  it.  It  became,  therefore, 
matter  of  much  doubt,  whether  it  had  ever 
actually  existed. 

While  various  reports  were  making  from 
without,  and  while  their  tenor  was  dis- 
cussed by  the  King,  and  such  nobles  and 
statesmen  as  he  thought  proper  to  consult 
on  the  occasion,  a  gradual  sadness  and 
anxiety  mingled  with,  and  finally  silenced, 
the  mirth  of  the  evening.  All  became  sen- 
sible that  something  unusual  was  going  for- 
ward; and  the  unwonted  distance  which 
Charles  maintained  from  his  guests,  while  it 
added  greatly  to  the  dulness  that  began  to 
predominate  in  the  presence-chamber,  gave 
intimation  that  something  unusual  was  labor- 
ing in  the  King's  mind. 

Thus  play  was  neglected — the  music  was 
silent,  or  played  without  being  heard — gal- 
lants ceased  to  make  compliments  and  ladies 
to  expect  them;  and  a  sort  of  apprehensive 
curiosity  pervaded  the  circle.  Each  asked 
the  others  why  they  were  grave;  and  no 
answer  was  returned,  any  more  than  could 
have  been  rendered  by  a  herd  of  cattle  in- 
stinctively disturbed  by  the  approach  of  a 
thunder-storm. 

To  add  to  the  general  apprehension,  it 
began  to  be  whispered,  that  one  or  two  of 
the  guests,  who  were  desirous  of  leaving  the 
palace,  had  been  informed  no  one  could  be 
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permitted  to  retire  until  the  general  hour  of 
dismissal.  And  these,  gliding  back  into  the 
hall,  communicated  in  whispers  that  the 
sentinels  at  the  gates  were  doubled,  and  that 
there  was  a  troop  of  the  Horse  Guards  drawn 
up  in  the  court — circumstances  so  unusual, 
as  to  excite  the  most  anxious  curiosity. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Court,  when 
wheels  were  heard  without,  and  the  bustle 
which  took  place  denoted  the  arrival  of  some 
person  of  consequence. 

"Here  comes  Chiffinch,"  said  the  King, 
"with  his  prey  in  his  clutch." 

It  was  indeed  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
nor  did  he  approach  the  royal  presence  with- 
out emotion.  On  entering  the  court,  the 
flambeaux  which  were  borne  around  the 
carriage  gleamed  on  the  scarlet  coats,  laced 
hats,  and  drawn  broadswords  of  the  Horse 
Guards — a  sight  unusual,  and  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  a  conscience  which  was  none 
of  the  clearest. 

The  Duke  alighted  from  the  carriage,  and 
only  said  to  the  officer,  whom  he  saw  upon 
duty,  "  You  are  late  under  arms  to-night, 
Captain  Carleton," 

"Such  are  our  orders,  sir,"  answered 
Carleton,  with  military  brevity;  and  then 
commanded  the  four  dismounted  sentinels 
at  the  under  gate  to  make  way  for  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham.  His  Grace  had  no  sooner 
entered,  than  he  heard  behind  him  the  com- 
mand, "Move  close  up,  sentinels — closer  yet 
to  the  gate."  And  he  felt  as  if  all  chance  of 
rescue  were  excluded  by  the  sound. 

As  he  advanced  up  the  grand  staircase, 
there  were  other  symptoms  of  alarm  and  pre- 
caution. The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  were 
mustered  in  unusual  numbers,  and  carried 
carabines  instead  of  their  halberds;  and  the 
Gentlemen  Pensioners,  with  their  partisans, 
appeared  also  in  proportional  force.  In 
short,  all  that  sort  of  defence  which  the  royal 
household  possesses  within  itself,  seemed, 
for  some  hasty  and  urgent  reason,  to  have 
been  placed  under  arms,  and  upon  duty. 

Buckingham  ascended  the  royal  staircase 
with  an  eye  attentive  to  these  preparations, 
and  a  step  steady  and  slow,  as  if  he  counted 
each  step  on  which  he  trod.  "Who,"  he 
asked  himself,  "shall  ensure  Christian's  fidel- 
ity? Let  him  but  stand  fast,  and  we  are 
secure.  Otherwise"  

As  he  shaped  the  alternative,  he  entered 
the  presence-chamber. 

The  King  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  apart- 
ment, surrounded  by  the  personages  with 
whom  he  had  been  consulting.  The  rest  of 
the  brilliant  assembly,  scattered  into  groups, 
looked  on  at  some  distance.  All  were  silent 
when  Buckingham  entered,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving some  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  * 


the  evening.  All  bent  forward,  though  eti- 
quette forbade  them  to  advance,  to  catch, 
if  possible,  something  of  what  was  about  to 
pass  betwixt  the  King  and  his  intriguing 
statesman.  At  the  same  time,  those  coun- 
sellors who  stood  around  Charles,  drew  back 
on  either  side,  so  as  to  permit  the  Duke  to 
pay  his  respects  to  his  Majesty  in  the  usual 
form.  He  went  through  the  ceremonial 
with  his  accustomed  grace,  but  was  received 
by  Charles  with  much  unwonted  gravity. 

"  We  have  waited  for  you  for  some  time, 
my  Lord  Duke.  It  is  long  since  Chiffinch 
left  us,  to  request  your  attendance  here.  I 
see  you  are  elaborately  dressed.  Your  toil- 
ette was  needless  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  Needless  to  the  splendor  of  your  Majesty's 
Court,"  said  the  Duke,  "but  not  needless  on 
my  part.  This  chanced  to  be  Black  Monday 
at  York  Place,  and  my  club  of  Pcmdabhs 
were  in  full  glee  when  your  Majesty's  sum- 
mons arrived.  I  could  not  be  in  the  com- 
pany of  Ogle,  Maniduc,  Dawson,  and  so 
forth,  but  what  I  must  needs  make  some 
preparation,  and  some  ablution,  ere  entering 
the  circle  here." 

"  I  trust  the  purification  will  be  complete," 
said  the  King,  without  any  tendency  to  the 
smile  which  always  softened  features,  that, 
ungilded  by  its  influence,  were  dark,  harsh, 
and  even  severe.  "We  wished  to  ask  your 
Grace  concerning  the  import  of  a  sort  of 
musical  mask  which  you  designed  us  here, 
but  which  miscarried,  as  we  are  given  to  un- 
derstand." 

"  It  must  have  been  a  great  miscarriage  in- 
deed," said  the  Duke,  "since  your  Majesty 
looks  so  serious  on  it.  I  thought  to  have 
done  your  Majesty  a  pleasure  (as  I  have  seen 
you  condescend  to  be  pleased  with  such 
passages),  by  sending  the  contents  of  that 
bass-viol;  but  I  fear  the  jest  has  been  unac- 
ceptable— I  fear  the  fire-works  may  have 
done  mischief." 

"Not  the  mischief  they  were  designed  for, 
perhaps,"  said  the  King  gravely;  '  you  see, 
my  lord,  we  are  all  alive  and  unsinged." 

"Long  may  j'our  Majesty  remain  so,"  said 
the  Duke;  "yet  I  see  there  is  something 
misconstrued  on  my  part — it  must  be  a  mat- 
ter unpardonable,  however  little  intended, 
since  it  hath  displeased  so  indulgent  a  mas- 
ter." 

"Too  indulgent  a  master,  indeed,  Buck- 
ingham," replied  the  King;  "and  the  fruit 
of  my  indulgence  has  been  to  change  loyal 
men  into  traitors." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,  I  cannot  un- 
derstand this,"  said  the  Duke. 

"Follow  us,  my  lord,"  answered  Charles, 
"and  we  will  endeavor  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing." 


PEVEIUL  OF 

Attended  by  the  same  lords  who  stood 
around  him,  and  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  on  whom  all  eyes  were  fixed, 
Charles  retired  into  the  same  cabinet  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  repealed  consultations 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  There,  lean- 
ing with  his  arms  crossed  on  the  back  of  an 
easy-chair,  Charles  proceeded  to  interrogate 
the  suspected  nobleman. 

"Let  us  be  plain  with  each  other.  Speak 
out,  Buckingham.  What,  in  one  word, 
was  to  have  been  the  regale  intended  for  us 
this  evening?" 

"A  petty  mask,  my  lord.  I  had  destined 
a  little  dancing-girl  to  come  out  of  that  in- 
strument, who,  1  thought,  would  have  per- 
formed to  your  Majesty's  liking — a  few 
Chinese  fireworks  there  were,  which,  think- 
ing the  entertainment  was  to  have  taken  | 
place  in  the  marble  hall,  might,  I  hoped,  I 
have  been  discharged  with  good  effect,  and 
without  the  slightest  alarm,  at  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  my  little  sorceress,  and  were 
designed  to  have  masked,  as  it  were,  her 
entrance  upon  the  stage.  I  hope  there  have 
been  no  perukes  singed — no  ladies  fright- 
ened— no  hopes  of  noble  descent  interrupted 
by  my  ill-fancied  jest?" 

"We  have  seen  no  such  fireworks,  my 
lord;  and  your  female  dancer,  of  whom  we 
now  hear  for  the  first  time,  came  forth  in 
the  form  of  our  old  acquaintance,  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  whose  dancing  days  are  surely 
ended." 

"  Your  Majesty  surprises  me !  I  beseech 
you,  let  Christian  be  sent  for — Edward 
Christian — he  will  be  found  lodging  in  a 
large  old  house  near  Sharper  the  cutler's,  in 
the  Strand.  As  I  live  by  bread,  sire,  I 
trusted  him  with  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  as  indeed  the  dancing-girl  was  his 
property.  If  he  has  done  aught  to  dishonor 
my  concert,  or  disparage  my  character,  he 
shall  die  under  the  baton." 

"It  is  singular,"  said  the  King,  "and  I 
have  often  observed  it,  that  this  fellow 
Christian  bears  the  blame  of  all  men's  en- 
ormities— he  performs  the  part  which,  in  a 
great  family,  is  usually  assigned  to  that  mis- 
chief-doing personage  Nobody.  When  Chif- 
finch  blunders,  he  always  quotes  Christian. 
When  Sheffield  writes  a  lampoon,  I  am  sure 
to  hear  of  Christian  having  corrected,  or 
copied,  or  dispersed  it — he  is  the  ame  dam- 
nee  of  every  one  about  my  court — the  scape- 1 
goat  who  is  to  carry  away  all  their  iniquities;  I 
and  he  will  have  a  cruel  load  to  bear  into  the 
wilderness.  But  for  Buckingham's  sins,  in 
particular,  he  is  the  regular  and  uniform 
sponsor:  and  I  am  convinced  his  Grace  ex- 
pects Christian  should  suffer  every  penalty 
he  has  incurred,  in  this  world  or  the  next." 
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"Not  so,"  with  the  deepest  reverence  re- 
plied the  Duke.  "I  have  no  hope  of  being 
either  hanged  or  damned  by  proxy;  but  it  is 
clear  some  one  hath  tampered  with  and 
altered  my  device.  If  1  am  accused  of 
aught,  let  me  at  least  hear  the  charge,  and 
see  my  accuser." 

"That  is  but  fair,"  said  the  King.  "Bring 
our  little  friend  from  behind  the  chimney- 
board.  [Hudson  being  accordingly  pro- 
duced, he  continued.]  There  stands  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  Repeat  before  him 
the  tale  you  told  us.  Let  him  hear  what 
were  those  contents  of  the  bass-viol,  which 
were  removed  that  you  might  enter  it.  Be 
not  afraid  of  any  one,  but  speak  the  truth 
boldly." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Hud- 
son, "fear  is  a  thing  unknown  to  me." 

"His  body  has  no  room  to  hold  such  a 
passion;  or  there  is  too  little  of  it  to  be  worth 
fearing  for,"  said  Buckingham.— — "  But  let 
him  speak." 

Ere  Hudson  had  completed  his  tale,  Buck- 
ingham interrupted  him,  by  exclaiming, 
"Is  it  possible  that  I  can  be  suspected  by 
your  Majesty  on  the  word  of  this  pitiful  va- 
riety of  the  baboon  tribe  ?  " 

"  Villain  Lord,  I  appeal  thee  to  the  com- 
bat!" said  the  little  man,  highly  offended  at 
the  appellation  thus  bestowed  on  him. 

"  La  you  there  now ! "  said  the  Duke — "  The 
little  animal  is  quite  crazed,  and  defies  a 
man  who  need  ask  no  other  weapon  than  a 
corking-pin  to  run  him  through  the  lungs, 
and  whose  single  kick  could  hoist  him  from 
Dover  to  Calais  without  yacht  or  wherry. 
And  what  can  you  expect  from  an  idiot,  who 
is  engoue  of  a  common  rope-dancing  girl, 
that  capered  on  a  pack-thread  at  Ghent  in 
Flanders,  unless  they  were  to  club  their  tal- 
ents to  set  up  a  booth  at  Bartholomew  Fair? 
— Is  it  not  plain  that,  supposing  the  little 
animal  is  not  malicious,  as  indeed  his  whole 
kind  bear  a  general  and  most  cankered  mal- 
ice against  those  who  have  the  ordinary  pro- 
portions of  humanity — Grant,  I  say,  that 
this  were  not  a  malicious  falsehood  of  his, 
why,  what  does  it  amount  to  ? — That  he  has 
mistaken  squibs  and  Chinese  crackers  for 
arms!  He  says  not  he  himself  touched  or 
handled  them;  and  judging  by  the  sight 
alone,  I  question  if  the  infirm  old  creature, 
when  any  whim  or  preconception  hath  pos- 
session of  his  noddle,  can  distinguish  betwixt 
a  blunderbuss  and  a  black  pudding." 

The  horrible  clamor  which  the  dwarf 
made  so  soon  as  he  heard  this  disparagement 
of  his  military  skill — the  haste  with  which 
he  blundered  out  a  detail  of  his  warlike  ex- 
periences— and  the  absurd  grimaces  which 
he  made  in  order  to  enforce  his  story,  pro- 
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voked  not  only  the  risibility  of  Charles,  but 
even  of  the  statesmen  around  him,  and  ad- 
ded absurdity  to  the  motley  complexion  of 
the  scene.  The  King  terminated  this  dis- 
pute by  commanding  the  dwarf  to  with- 
draw. 

A  more  regular  discussion  of  his  evidence 
was  then  resumed,  and  Ormond  was  the  first 
who  pointed  out  that  it  went  farther  than 
had  been  noticed,  since  the  little  man  had 
mentioned  a  certain  extraordinary  and  treas- 
onable conversation  held  by  the  Duke's  de- 
pendants, by  whom  he  had  been  conveyed 
to  the  palace. 

"I  am  sure  not  to  lack  my  lord  of  Or- 
mond's  good  word,"  said  the  Duke  scornful- 
ly; "but  I  defy  him  alike,  and  all  my  other 
enemies,  and  shall  find  it  easy  to  show  that 
this  alleged  conspiracy,  if  any  grounds  for  it 
at  all  exist,  is  a  mere  sham  plot,  got  up  to 
turn  the  odium  justly  attached  to  the  Pap- 
ists upon  the  Protestants.  Here  is  a  half- 
hanged  creature,  who,  on  the  very  day  he 
escapes  from  the  gallows,  which  many  be- 
lieve was  his  most  deserved  destiny,  comes 
to  take  away  the  reputation  of  a  Protestant 
Peer — and  on  what  ? — -On  the  treasonable 
conversation  of  three  or  four  German  fid- 
dlers, heard  through  the  sound-holes  of  a 
violoncello,  and  that,  too,  when  the  creature 
was  incased  in  it,  aud  mounted  on  a  man's 
shoulders!  The  urchin,  too,  in  repeating 
their  language,  shows  he  understands  Ger- 
man as  little  as  my  horse  does;  and  if  he  did 
rightly  hear,  truly  comprehend,  and  accu- 
rately report  what  they  said,  still,  is  my  hon- 
or to  be  touched  by  the  language  held  by 
such  persons  as  these  are,  with  whom  I  have 
never  communicated,  otherwise  than  men  of 
my  rank  do  with  those  of  their  calling  and 
capacity? — Pardon  me,  sire,  if  I  presume  to 
Bay,  that  the  profound  statesmen  who  en- 
deavored to  stifle  the  Popish  conspiracy  by 
the  pretended  Meal-tub  Plot,  will  take  little 
more  credit  by  their  figments  about  fiddles 
and  concertos." 

The  assistant  counsellors  looked  at  each 
other;  and  Charles  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walked  through  the  room  with  long  steps. 

At  this  period  the  Peverils,  father  and 
60n,  were  announced  to  have  reached  the 
palace,  and  were  ordered  into  the  royal 
presence. 

These  gentlemen  had  received  the  royal 
mandate  at  a  moment  of  great  interest.  Af- 
ter being  dismissed  from  their  confinement 
by  the  elder  Bridgenorth  in  the  manner  and 
upon  the  terms  which  the  reader  must  have 
gathered  from  the  conversation  of  the  latter 
with  Christian,  they  reached  the  lodgings  of 
Lady  Peveril,  who  awaited  them  with  joy, 
jcingled  with  terror  and  uncertaint}'.  The 


news  of  the  acquittal  had  reached  her  by 
the  exertions  of  the  faithful  Lance  Outrani, 
but  her  mind  had  been  since  harassed  by  the 
long  delay  of  their  appearance,  and  rumors 
of  disturbances  which  had  taken  place  in 
Fleet  street  and  in  the  Strand. 

When  the  first  rapturous  meeting  was 
over,  Lady  Peveril,  with  an  anxious  look  to- 
wards her  son,  as  if  recommending  caution, 
said  she  was  now  about  to  present  to  him  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend,  whom  he  had 
never  (there  was  an  emphasis  on  the  word) 
seen  before.  "This  young  lady,"  she  con- 
tinued, "was the  only  child  of  Colonel  Mit- 
ford,  in  North  Wales,  who  had  sent  her  to 
remain  under  her  guadianship  for  an  inter- 
val, finding  himself  unequal  to  attempt  the 
task  of  her  education." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "Dick  Mit- 
ford  must  be  old  now — beyond  the  three- 
score and  ten,  I  think.  He  was  no  chicken, 
though  a  cock  of  the  game,  when  he  joined 
the  Marquis  of  Hertford  at  Namptwich  with 
two  hundred  wild  Welshmen. — Before 
George,  Julian,  I  love  that  girl  as  if  she  was 
my  own  flesh  and  blood  !  Lady  Peveril 
would  never  have  got  through  this  work 
without  her;  and  Dick  Mitford  sent  me  a 
thousand  pieces,  too,  in  excellent  time,  wdien 
there  was  scarce  a  cross  to  keep  the  devil 
from  dancing  in  our  pockets,  much  more 
for  these  law-doings.  I  used  it  without 
scruple,  for  there  is  wood  ready  to  te  cut  at 
Martindale  when  we  get  down  there,  and 
Dick  Mitford  knows  I  would  have  done  the 
like  for  him.  Strange  that  he  should  have 
been  the  only  one  of  my  friends  to  reflect  I 
might  want  a  few  pieces." 

Whilst  Sir  Geoffrey  thus  ran  on,  the  meet- 
ing betwixt  Alice  and  Julian  Peveril  was  ac- 
complished, without  any  particular  notice  on 
his  side,  except  to  say,  "Kiss  her,  Julian — 
kiss  her.  What  the  devil!  is  that  the  way 
you  learned  to  accost  a  lady  at  the  Isle  of 
Man,  as  if  her  lips  were  a  red-hot  horse- 
shoe?— And  do  not  you  be  offended,  my 
pretty  one;  Julian  is  naturally  bashful,  and 
has  been  bred  by  an  old  lady,  but  you  will 
find  him,  by  and  by,  as  gallant  as  thou  hast 
found  me,  my  princess. — And  now,  Dame 
Peveril,  to  dinner,  to  dinner!  the  old  fox 
must  have  his  belly-timber,  though  the 
hounds  have  been  after  him  the  whole  day." 

Lance,  whose  joyous  congratulations  were 
next  to  be  undergone,  had  the  consideration 
to  cut  them  short,  in  order  to  provide  a 
plain  but  hearty  meal  from  the  next  cook's 
shop,  at  which  Julian  sat  like  one  enchanted, 
betwixt  his  mistress  and  his  mother.  He 
easily  conceived  that  the  last  was  the  confi- 
dential friend  to  whom  Bridgenorth  had  fi- 
nally committed  the  charge  of  his  daughter, 
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and  1 1 is  only  anxiety  now  was,  to  anticipate  I 
the  confusion  that  was  likely  to  arise  when 
her  real  parentage  was  made  known  to  his 
father.  Wisely,  however,  he  suffered,  not 
these  anticipations  to  interfere  with  the  de- 
light of  his  present  situation,  in  the  course 
of  whichj  many.'siight  but  delightful  tokens 
of  recognition  were  exchanged,  without  cen- 
sure, under  the  eye  of  Lady  PeveriL  under 
cover  of  the  boisterous  mirth  of  the  old  Bar- 
onet, who  spoke  for  two,  ate  for  four,  and 
drank  wine  for  half-a-dozen.  His  progress 
in  the  latter  exercise  might  have  proceeded 
rather  too  far,  had  he  not  been  interrupted 
by  a  gentleman  bearing  the  King's  orders, 
that  he  should  instantly  attend  upon  the 
presence  at  Whitehall,  and  bring  his  son 
along  with  him. 

Lady  Peveril  was  alarmed,  and  Alice  grew 
pale  with  sympathetic  anxiety;  but  the  old 
Knight,  who  never  saw  more  than  what  lay 
straight  before  him,  set  it  down  to  the  King's 
hasty  anxiety  to  congratulate  him  on  his  es- 
cape; an  interest  on  his  Majesty's  part  which 
he  considered  by  no  means  extravagant,  con- 
scious that  it  was  reciprocal  on  his  own  side. 
It  came  upon  him,  indeed,  with  the  more 
joyful  surprise  that  he  had  received  a  previ- 
ous hint,  ere  he  left  the  court  of  justice, 
that  it  would  be  prudent  in  him  to  go  down 
to  Martindale  before  presenting  himself  at 
Court, — a  restriction  which  he  supposed  as 
repugnant  to  his  Majesty's  feelings  as  it  was 
to  his  own. 

While  he  consulted  with  Lance  Outram 
about  cleaning  his  buff-belt  and  sword-hilt, 
as  well  as  time  admitted,  Lady  Peveril  had 
the  means  to  give  Julian  more  distinct  in- 
formation, that  Alice  was  under  her  protec- 
tion by  her  father's  authority,  and  with  his 
consent  to  their  union,  if  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. She  added  that  it  was  her  deter- 
mination to  employ  the  mediation  of  the 
Countess  of  Derby,  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles which  might  be  foreseen  on  the  part  of 
Sir  Geoffrey. 
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In  the  King's  name, 

Let  fall  your  swords  and  daggers! 

Critic. 

When  the  father  and  son  entered  the  cabi- 
net of  audience,  it  was  easily  visible  that  Sir 
Geoffrey  had  obeyed  the  summons  as  he 
would  have  done  the  trumpet's  call  to  horse; 
and  his  dishevelled  grey  locks  and  half -ar- 
ranged dress,  though  they  showed  zeal  and 
haste,  such  as  he  would  have  used  when 
Charles  I.  called  him  to  attend  a  council  of 


I  war,  seemed  rather  indecorous  in  a  pacific 
drawing-room,  lie  paused  at  the  door  of 
the  cabinet,  but  when  the  King  called  on 
him  to  advance,  came  hastily  forward,  with 
every  feeling  of  his  earlier  and  later  life 
afloat  and  contending  in  his  memory,  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the  King,  seized 
his  hand,  and,  without  even  an  effort  to 
speak,  wept  aloud.  Charles,  who  generally 
felt  deeply  so  long  as  an  impressive  object 
was  before  his  eyes,  indulged  for  a  moment 
the  old  man's  rapture. — "  My  good  Sir  Geof- 
frey," he  said,  'you  have  had  some  hard 
measure;  we  owe  you  amends,  and  will  find 
time  to  pay  our  debt." 

"No  suffering — no  debt,"  said  the  old 
man ;  "  I  cared  not  what  the  rogues  said  of 
me — I  knew  they  could  never  get  twelve 
honest  fellows  to  believe  a  word  of  their 
most  damnable  lies.  I  did  long  to  beat  them 
when  they  called  me  traitor  to  your  Majesty 
— that  I  confess — But  to  have  such  an  early 
opportunity  of  paying  my  duty  to  your 
Majesty,  overpays  it  all.  The  villains  would 
have  persuaded  me  I  ought  not  to  come  to 
court — aha!" 

The  Duke  of  Ormond  perceived  that  the 
King  colored  much;  ipr  in  truth  it  was  from 
the  Court  that  the  private  intimation  had 
been  given  to  Sir  Geoffrey  to  go  down  to  the 
country  without  appearing  at  Whitehall;  and 
he,  moreover,  suspected  that  the  jolly  old 
Knight  had  not  risen  from  his  dinner  alto- 
gether dry-lipped,  after  the  fatigues  of  a 
day  so  agitating. — "My  old  friend,"  he 
whispered,  "you  forget  that  your  son  is  to 
be  presented — permit  me  to  have  that  honor. " 

'  I  crave  your  Grace's  pardon  humbly," 
said  Sir  Geoffrey,  "but  it  is  an  honor  I  design 
for  myself,  as  I  apprehend  no  one  can  so 
utterly  surrender  and  deliver  him  up  to  his 
Majesty's  service  as  the  father  that  begot 
him  is  entitled  to  do. — Julian,  come  forward, 
and  kneel.  — Here  he  is,  please  your  Majesty 
— Julian  Peveril — a  chip  of  the  old  block — 
as  stout,  though  scarce  so  tall  a  tree,  as  the 
old  trunk  when  at  the  freshest.  Take  him 
to  you,  sir,  for  a  faithful  servant,  a  vend  re 
et  a  pendre,  as  the  French  say;  if  he  fears 
fire  or  steel,  axe  or  gallows,  in  your  Majesty's 
service,  I  renounce  him — he  is  no  son  of 
mine — I  disown  him,  and  he  may  go  to  the 
Isle  of  Man,  the1  Isle  of  Dogs,  or  the  Isle  of 
Devils,  for  what  I  care." 

Charles  winked  to  Ormond,  and  having, 
with  his  wonted  courtesy,  expressed  his 
thorough  conviction  that  Julian  would  imi- 
tate the  loyalty  of  his  ancestors,  and  espe- 
cially of  his  father,  added,  that  he  believed 
his  Grace  of  Ormond  had  something  to  com- 
municate which  was  of  consequence  to  his 
service.    Sir  Geoffrey  made  his  military  rev- 
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erence  at  this  hint,  and  marched  off  in  the 
rear  of  the  Duke,  who  proceeded  to  inquire 
of  him  concerning  the  events  of  the  day. 
Charles,  in  the  meanwhile,  having,  in  the 
first  place,  ascertained  that  the  son  was  not 
in  the  same  genial  condition  with  the  father, 
demanded  and  received  from  him  a  precise 
account  of  all  the  proceedings  subsequent  to 
the  trial. 

Julian,  with  the  plainness  and  precision 
which  such  a  subject  demanded,  when  treated 
in  such  a  presence,  narrated  all  that  had 
happened  down  to  the  entrance  of  Bridge- 
north;  and  his  Majesty  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  manner,  that  he  congratulated 
Arlington  on  their  having  gained  the  evi- 
dence of  at  least  one  man  of  sense  to  these 
dark  and  mysterious  events.  But  when 
Bridgenorth  was  brought  upon  the  scene, 
Julian  hesitated  to  bestow  a  name  upon  him; 
and  although  he  mentioned  the  chapel  which 
he  had  seen  filled  with  men  in  arms,  and  the 
violent  language  of  the  preacher,  he  added, 
with  earnestness,  that  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  men  departed  without  coming  to 
any  extremity,  and  had  all  left  the  place 
before  his  father  and  he  were  set  at  liberty. 

"And  you  retired  quietly  to  your  dinner 
in  Fleet  Street,  young  man,"  said  the  King, 
severely,  "  without  giving  a  magistrate  notice 
of  the  dangerous  meeting  which  was  held  in 
the  vicinity  of  our  palace,  and  who  did  not 
conceal  their  intention  of  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities?" 

Peveril  blushed,  and  was  silent.  The  King 
frowned,  and  stepped  aside  to  communicate 
with  Ormond,  who  reported  that  the  father 
seemed  to  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter. 

"And  the  son,  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  said  the 
King,  "seems  more  unwilling  to  speak  the 
truth  than  I  should  have  expected.  We 
have  all  variety  of  evidence  in  this  singular 
investigation — a  mad  witness  like  the  dwarf, 
a  drunken  witness  like  the  father,  and  now 
a  dumb  witness. — Young  man,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Julian,  "your  behavior  is 
less  frank  than  I  expected  from  your  father's 
son.  I  must  know  who  this  person  is  with 
whom  you  held  such  familiar  intercourse — 
you  know  him,  I  presume  ?  " 

Julian  acknowledged  that  he  did,  but. 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  entreajted  his  Majesty's 
forgiveness  for  concealing  his  name;  "he  had 
been  freed,"  he  said,  "from  his  confinement, 
on  promising  to  that  effect." 

"That  was  a  promise  made,  by  your  own 
account,  under  compulsion."  answered  the 
King,  "and  I  cannot  authorise  your  keeping 
it;  it  is  your  duty  to  speak  the  truth — if  you 
are  afraid  of  Buckingham,  the  Duke  shall 
withdraw." 

"I  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  Duke  of 


Buckingham,"  said  Peveril;  "that  I  had  an 
affair  with  one  of  his  household,  was  the 
man's  own  fault  and  not  mine." 

"Oddsfish!"  said  the  King,  "the  light  be- 
gins to  break  in  on  me — I  thought  I  remem- 
bered thy  physiognomy.  Wert  thou  not  the 
very  fellow  whom  I  met  at  Chiffinch's  yonder 
morning? — The  matter  escaped  me  since; 
but  now  I  recollect  thou  saidst  then,  that 
thou  wert  the  son  of  that  jolly  old  three- 
bottle  Baronet  yonder." 

"It  is  true,"  said  Julian,  "that  I  met  your 
Majesty  at  Master  Chiffinch's,  and  I  am 
afraid  had  the  misfortune  to  displease  you; 
but"  

"  No  more  of  that,  young  man — no  more 
of  that — But  I  recollect  you  had  with  you 
that  beautiful  dancing  siren. — Buckingham, 
I  will  hold  you  gold  to  silver,  that  she  was 
the  intended  tenant  of  that  bass-fiddle  ?  " 

"  Your  Majesty  has  rightly  guessed  it," 
said  the  Duke;  "and  I  suspect  she  has  put 
a  trick  upon  me,  by  substituting  the  dwarf 
in  her  place;  for  Christian  thinks"  

"Damn  Christian!"  said  the  King  hastily 
— "I  wish  they  would  bring  him  hither, 
that  universal  referee." — And  as  the  wish 
was  uttered,  Christian's  arrival  was  an- 
nounced. "Let  him  attend,"  said  the 
King:  "But  hark — a  thought  strikes  me. — 
Here,  Master  Peveril  —  yonder  dancing 
maiden  that  introduced  you  to  us  by  the 
singular  agility  of  her  performance,  is  she 
not,  by  your  account,  a  dependant  on  the 
Countess  of  Derby  ?  " 

"I  have  known  her  such  for  years,"  an- 
swered Julian. 

"Then  will  we  call  the  Countess  hither," 
said  the  King:  "It  is  fit  we  should  learn 
who  this  little  fairy  really  is;  and  if  she  be 
now  so  absolutely  at  the  beck  of  Bucking- 
ham, and  this  Master  Christian  of  his — why 
I  think  it  would  be  but  charity  to  let  her 
ladyship  know  so  much,  since  I  question  if 
she  will  wish,  in  that  case,  to  retain  her  in 
her  service.  Besides,"  he  continued,  speak- 
ing apart,  "this  Julian,  to  whom  suspicion 
attaches  in  these  matters  from  his  obstinate 
silence,  is  also  of  the  Countess's  household. 
We  will  sift  this  matter  to  the  bottom;  and 
do  justice  to  all." 

The  Countess  of  Derby,  hastily  sum- 
moned, entered  the  royal  closet  at  one  door, 
just  as  Christian  and  Zarah,  or  Fenella, 
were  ushered  in  by  the  other.  The  old 
Knight  of  Martindale,  who  had  ere  this  re- 
turned to  the  presence,  was  scarce  con- 
trolled, even  by  the  signs  which  she  made, 
so  much  was  he  desirous  of  greeting  his  old 
friend;  but  as  Ormond  laid  a  kind  restrain- 
ing hand  upon  his  arm,  he  was  prevailed  on 
to  sit  still. 
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The  Countess,  after  a  deep  reverence  to 
the  Eihg,  acknowledged  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility present  by  a  slighter  reverence, 
smiled  to  Julian  Peveril,  and  looked  with 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  apparition  of  Fe- 
nella.  Buckingham  bit  his  lip,  for  he  saw' 
the  introduction  of  Lady  Derby  was  likely 
to  confuse  and  embroil  every  preparation 
which  he  had  arranged  for  his  defence;  and 
he  stole  a  glance  at  Christian,  whose  eye, 
when  fixed  on  the  Countess,  assumed  the 
deadly  sharpness  which  sparkles  in  the  ad- 
der 's,  while  his  cheek  grew  almost  black  un- 
der the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 

"Is  there  any  one  in  this  presence  whom 
your  ladyship  recognises,"  said  the  King, 
graciously,  "  besides  your  old  friends  of  Or- 
mond  and  Arlington?" 

"  I  see,  my  liege,  two  worthy  friends  of 
my  husband's  house,"  replied  the  Countess; 
"Sir  Geoffrey  Peveril  and  his  son — the  lat- 
ter a  distinguished  member  of  my  son's 
household." 

"  Any  one  else  ?  "  continued  the  King. 

"An  unfortunate  female  of  my  family, 
who  disappeared  from  the  Island  of  Man  at 
the  same  time  when  Julian  Peveril  left  it 
upon  business  of  importance.  She  was 
thought  to  have  fallen  from  the  cliff  into 
the  sea." 

"Had-  your  ladyship  any  reason  to  suspect 
— pardon  me,"  said  the  King,  "for  putting 
such  a  question — any  improper  intimacy  be- 
tween Master  Peveril  and  this  same  female 
attendant  ?  " 

"My  liege,"  said  the  Countess,  coloring 
indignantly,  "my  household  is  of  reputa- 
tion." 

"Nay,  my  lady,  be  not  angry,"  said  the 
King;  "I  did  but  ask — such  tilings  will  be- 
fall in  the  best  regulated  families." 

"Not  in  mine,  sire,"  said  the  Countess. 
"Besides  that,  in  common  pride  and  in  com- 
mon honesty,  Julian  Peveril  is  incapable  of 
intriguing  with  an  unhappy  creature,  re- 
moved by  her  misfortune  almost  beyond  the 
limits  of  humanity." 

Zarah  looked  at  her,  and  compressed  her 
lips,  as  if  to  keep  in  the  words  that  would 
fain  break  from  them. 

"I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  King — 
"What  your  ladyship  says  may  be  true  in 
the  main,  yet  men's  tastes  have  strange  va- 
garies. This  girl  is  lost  in  Man  as  soon  as 
the  youth  leaves  it,  and  is  found  in  Saint 
James's  Park,  bouncing  and  dancing  like  a 
fairy,  so  soon  as  he  appears  in  London." 

"Impossible!"  said  the  Countess;  "she 
cannot  dance." 

"I  believe,"  said  the  King,  "she  can  do 
more  feats  than  your  ladyship  either  sus-  j 
pects  or  would  approve  of."  I 
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The  Countess  drew  up,  and  was  indig- 
nantly silent. 

The  King  proceeded— "  No  sooner  is  Pev- 
eril in  Newgate,  than,  by  the  account  of  the 
venerable  little  gentleman,  this  merry 
maiden  is  even  there  also  for  company. 
Now,  without  inquiring  how  she  got  in,  I 
think  charitably  that  she  had  better  taste 
than  to  come  there  on  the  dwarf's  account. — 
Ah  ha!  I  think  Master  Julian  is  touched  in 
conscience! " 

Julian  did  indeed  start  as  the  King  spoke, 
for  it  reminded  him  of  the  midnight  visit  in 
his  cell. 

The  King  looked  fixedly  at  him,  and  then 
proceeded- — "Well,  gentlemen,  Peveril  is 
carried  to  his  trial,  and  is  no  sooner  at  lib- 
erty, than  we  find  him  in  the  house  where 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  arranging 
what  he  calls  a  musical  mask. — Egad,  I  hold 
it  next  to  certain,  that  this  wench  put  the 
change  on  his  Grace,  and  popt  the  poor 
dwarf  into  the  bass-viol,  reserving  her  own 
more  precious  hours  to  be  spent  with  Master 
Julian  Peveril. — Think  you  not  so,  Sir 
Christian,  you,  the  universal  referee?  Is 
there  any  truth  in  this  conjecture  ?  " 

Christian  stole  a  glance  at  Zarah,  and  read 
that  in  her  eye  which  embarrassed  him. 
"He  did  not  know,"  he  said;  "he  had  in- 
deed engaged  this  unrivalled  performer  to 
take  the  proposed  part  in  the  mask;  and  she 
was  to  have  come  forth  in  the  midst  of  a 
shower  of  lambent  fire,  very  artificially  pre- 
pared with  perfumes  to  overcome  the  smell 
of  the  powder;  but  he  knew  not  why— ex- 
cepting that  she  was  wilful  and  capricious, 
like  all  great  geniuses — she  had  certainly 
spoiled  the  concert  by  cramming  in  that 
more  bulky  dwarf." 

"I  should  like,"  said  the  King,  "to  see 
this  little  maiden  stand  forth,  and  bear  wit- 
ness, in  such  manner  as  she  can  express  her- 
self, on  this  mysterious  matter.  Can  any 
one  here  understand  her  mode  of  communi- 
cation ?  " 

Christian  said,  he  knew  something  of  it 
since  he  had  become  acquainted  with  her  in 
London.  The  Countess  spoke  not  till  the 
King  asked  her,  and  then  owned  drily,  that 
she  had  necessarily  some  habitual  means  of 
intercourse  with  one  wdio  had  been  imme- 
diately about  her  person  for  so  many  years. 

"I  should  think,"  said  Charles,  "that  this 
same  Master  Peveril  has  the  more  direct 
key  to  her  language,  after  all  we  have 
heard." 

The  King  looked  first  at  Peveril,  who 
blushed  like  a  maiden  at  the  inference  which 
the  King's  remark  implied,  and  then  sud- 
i  denly  turned  his  eyes  on  the  supposed  mute, 
I  on  whose  cheek  a  faint  color  was  dying 
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away.  A  moment  afterwards,  at  a  signal 
from  the  Countess,  Fenella,  or  Zarah, 
stepped  forward,  and  having  kissed  her 
lady's  hand,  stood  with  her  arms  folded  on 
her  breast,  with  a  humble  air,  as  different 
from  that  which  she  wore  in  the  harem  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  that  of  a  Mag- 
dalen from  a  Judith.  Yet  this  was  the  least 
show  of  her  talent  of  versatility,  for  so  well 
did  she  play  the  part  of  the  dumb  girl,  that 
Buckingham,  sharp  as  his  discernment  was, 
remained  undecided  whether  the  creature 
which  stood  before  him  could  possibly  be  the 
same  with  her,  who  had,  in  a  different  dress, 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  imagina- 
tion, or  indeed  was  the  imperfect  creature 
she  now  represented.  She  had  at  once  all 
that  could  mark  the  imperfection  of  hear- 
ing, and  all  that  could  show  the  wonderful 
address  by  which  nature  so  often  makes  up 
for  the  deficiency.  There  was  the  lip  that 
trembled  not  at  any  sound — the  seeming  in- 
sensibility to  the  conversation  that  passed 
around;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
the  quick  and  vivid  glance,  that  seemed  anxi- 
ous to  devour  the  meaning  of  those  sounds, 
which  she  could  gather  no  otherwise  than 
by  the  motion  of  the  lips. 

Examined  after  her  own  fashion,  Zarah 
confirmed  the  tale  of  Christian  in  all  its 
points,  and  admitted  that  she  had  deranged 
the  project  laid  for  a  mask,  by  placing  the 
dwarf  in  her  own  stead;  the  cause  of  her 
doing  so  she  declined  to  assign,  and  the 
Countess  pressed  her  no  farther. 

"Everything  tells  to  exculpate  my  Lord 
of  Buckingham,"  said  Charles,  "from  so  ab- 
surd an  accusation:  the  dwarf's  testimony 
is  too  fantastic,  that  of  the  two  Peverils  does 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  Duke;  that  of  the 
dumb  damsel  completely  contradicts  the 
possibility  of  his  guilt.  Methinks,  my 
lords,  we  should  acquaint  him  that  he  stands 
acquitted  of  a  complaint,  too  ridiculous  to 
have  been  subjected  to  a  more  serious  scru- 
tiny than  we  have  hastily  made  upon  this 
occasion." 

Arlington  bowed  in  acquiescence,  but  Or- 
mond  spoke  plainly. — "I  should  suffer,  sire, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
brilliant  as  his  talents  are  known  to  be, 
should  I  say  that  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  on  this  occasion.  But  I  subscribe  to 
the  spirit  of  the  times;  and  I  agree  it  would 
be  highly  dangerous,  on  such  accusations  as 
we  have  been  able  to  collect,  to  impeach  the 
character  of  a  zealous  Protestant  like  his 
Grace — Had  he  been  a  Catholic,  under  such 
circumstances  of  suspicion,  the  Tower  had 
been  too  good  a  prison  for  him." 

Buckingham  bowed  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  with  a  meaning  which  even  his  tri- 


umph could  not  disguise. — "  Tu  -,ne  la  pagli- 
erai ! "  he  muttered,  in  a  tone  of  deep  and 
abiding  resentment;  but  the  stout  old  Irish- 
man, who  had  long  since  braved  his  utmost 
wrath,  cared  little  for  this  expression  of  his 
displeasure. 

The  King  then,  signing  to  the  other  nobles 
to  pass  into  the  public  apartments,  stopped 
Buckingham  as  he  was  about  to  follow  them; 
and  when  they  were  alone,  asked,  with  a 
significant  tone,  which  brought  all  the  blood 
in  the  Duke's  veins  into  his  countenance, 
"When  was  it,  George,  that  your  useful 
friend  Colonel  Blood*  became  a  musician? 
— You  are  silent,"  he  said;  "do  not  deny 
the  charge,  for  yonder  villain,  once  seen,  is 
remembered  for  ever.  Down,  down  on  your 
knees,  George,  and  acknowledge  that  you 
have  abused  my  easy  temper. — Seek  for  no 
apology — none  will  serve  your  turn.  I  saw 
the  man  myself,  among  your  Germans  as 
you  call  them;  and  you  know  what  I  must 
needs  believe  from  such  a  circumstance." 

"Believe  that  I  have  been  guilty — most 
guilty,  my  liege  and  King,"  said  the  Duke, 
conscience-stricken,  and  kneeling  down; — 
"believe  that  I  was  misguided — that  I  was 
mad — Believe  anything  but  that  I  was  cap- 
able of  harming,  or  being  accessory  to  harm, 
your  person." 

"I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  the  King;  "I 
think  of  you,  Villiers,  as  the  companion  of 
my  dangers  and  my  exile,  and  am  so  far 
from  supposing  you  mean  worse  than  you 
say,  that  I  am  convinced  you  acknowledge 
more  than  ever  you  meant  to  attempt." 

"By  all  that  is  sacred,"  said  the  Duke, 
still  kneeling,  "had  I  not  been  involved  to 
the  extent  of  life  and  fortune  with  the  vil- 
lain Christian"  

"  ISTay,  if  you  bring  Christian  on  the  stage 
again,"  said  the  King,  smiling,  "it  is  time 
for  me  to  withdraw.  Come,  Villiers,  rise — ■ 
I  forgive  thee,  and  only  recommend  one  act 
of  penance — the  curse  you  yourself  bestowed 
oti  the  dog  who  bit  you — marriage,  and  re- 
tirement to  your  country-seat." 

The  Duke  rose  abashed,  and  followed  the 
King  into  the  circle,  which  Charles  entered, 
leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  his  repentant 
peer;  to  whom  he  showed  so  much  coun- 
tenance, as  led  the  most  acute  observers 
present  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  their  ex- 
isting any  real  cause  for  the  surmises  to  the 
Duke's  prejudice. 

The  Countess  of  Derby  had  in  the  mean- 
while consulted  with  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
with  the  Peverils,  and  with  her  other  friends; 
and,  by  their  unanimous  advice,  though  with 
considerable  difficulty,  became  satisfied,  that 
to  have  thus  shown  herself  at  Court,  was 

*  Note  EB.   History  of  Colonel  Blood. 
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sufficient  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  her 
house;  and  that  it  was  her  wisest  course, 
after  having  done  so,  to  retire  to  her  insular 
dominions,  without  farther  provoking  the 
resentment  of  a  powerful  faction.  She  took 
farewell  of  the  King  in  form,  and  demanded 
his  permission  to  carry  back  with  her  the 
helpless  creature  who  had  so  strangely  es- 
caped from  her  protection,  into  a  world 
where  her  condition  rendered  her  so  subject 
to  every  species  of  misfortune. 

"Will  your  ladyship  forgive  me?"  said 
Charles.    "I  have  studied  your  sex  long — I 
am  mistaken  if  your  little  maiden  is  not  as 
capable  of  caring  for  herself  as  any  of  us." 
Impossible!"  said  the  Countess. 

"Possible,  and  most  true,"  whispered  the 
King.  "  I  will  instantly  convince  you  of  the 
fact,  though  the  experiment  is  too  delicate 
to  be  made  by  any  but  your  ladyship.  Yon- 
der she  stands,  lookiug  as  if  she  heard  no 
more  than  the  mai'ble  pillar  against  which 
she  leans.  Now,  if  Lady  Derby  will  con- 
trive either  to  place  her  hand  near  the  region 
of  the  damsel's  heart,  or  at  least  on  her  arm, 
so  that  she  can  feel  the  sensation  of  the  blood 
when  the  pulse  increases,  then  do  you,  my 
Lord  of  Ormond,  beckon  Julian  Peveril  out 
of  sight — I  will  show  you  in  a  moment  that 
it  can  stir  at  sounds  spoken." 

The  Countess,  much  surprised,  afraid  of 
some  embarrassing  pleasantry  on  the  part  of 
Charles,  yet  unable  to  repress  her  curiosity, 
placed  herself  near  Fenella,  as  she  called  her 
little  mute;  and,  while  making  signs  to  her, 
contrived  to  place  her  hand  on  her  wrist. 

At  this  moment  the  King,  passing  near 
them,  said,  "  This  is  a  horrid  deed — the  vil- 
lain Christian  has  stabbed  young  Peveril!" 

The  mute  evidence  of  the  pulse,  which 
bounded  as  if  a  cannon  had  been  discharged 
close  by  the  poor  girl's  ear,  was  accompanied 
by  such  a  loud  scream  of  agony,  as  distressed, 
while  it  startled,  the  good-natured  monarch 
himself.  "I  did.  but  jest,"  he  said;  "Julian 
is  well,  my  pretty  maiden.  I  only  used  the 
wand  of  a  certain  blind  deity,  called  Cupid, 
to  bring  a  deaf  and  dumb  vassal  of  his  to  the 
exercise  of  her  faculties."  * 

"  I  am  betrayed ! "  she  said,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground — "I  am  betrayed  ! — 
and  it  is  fit  that  she,  whose  life  has  been 
spent  in  practising  treason  on  others,  should 
be  caught  in  her  own  snare. — But  where  is 
my  tutor  in  iniquity? — where  is  Christian, 
who  taught  me  to  play  the  part  of  spy  on 
this  unsuspicious  lady,  until  I  had  well- 
nigh  delivered  her  into  his  bloody  hands?" 

This,"  said  the  King,  "craves  more 
secret  examination.  Let  all  leave  the  apart- 
ment who  are  not  immediately  connected 

*  Note  CC.   Vassal  mutea. 
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with  these  proceedings,  and  let  this  Christian 
he  again  brought  before  us.  —  Wretched 
man,"  lie  continued,  addressing  Christian, 
"what  wiles  are  these  you  have  practised, 
and  by  what  extraordinary  means?" 

"She  has  betrayed  me,  then!"  said 
Christian — "Betrayed  me  to  bonds  and 
death,  merely  for  an  idle  passion,  which  can 
never  be  successful  ! — But  know,  Zarah," 
he  added,  addressing  her  sternly,  "when  my 
life  is  forfeited  through  thy  evidence,  the 
daughter  has  murdered  the  "father  ! " 

The  unfortunate  girl  stared  on  him  in 
astonishment.  "You  said,"  at  length  she 
stammered  forth,  "that  I  was  the  daughter 
of  your  slaughtered  brother  ?  " 

"That  was  partly  to  reconcile  thee  to  the 
part  thou  wert  to  play  in  my  destined  drama 
of  vengeance — partly  to  hide  what  men  call 
the  infamy  of  thy  birth.  But  my  daughter 
thou  art !  and  from  the  eastern  clime,  in 
Avhich  thy  mother  was  born,  you  derive  that 
fierce  torrent  of  passion  which  I  labored  to 
train  to  my  purposes,  but  which,  turned 
into  another  channel,  has  become  the  cause 
of  your  father's  destruction. — My  destiny  is 
the  Tower,  I  suppose?" 

He  spoke  these  words  with  great  com- 
posure, and  scarce  seemed  to  regard  the 
agonies  of  his  daughter,  who,  throwing  her- 
self at  his  feet,  sobbed  and  wept  most 
bitterly. 

"This  must  not  be,"  said  the  King, 
moved  with  compassion  at  this  scene  of  mis- 
ery. "If  you  consent,  Christian,  to  leave 
this  country,  there  is  a  vessel  in  the  river 
bound  for  New  England — Go,  carry  your 
dark  intrigues  to  other  lands." 

"I  might  dispute  the  sentence,"  said 
Christian,  boldly;  "and  if  I  submit  to  it,  it 
is  a  matter  of  my  own  choice. — One  half- 
hour  had  made  me  even  with  that  proud 
woman,  but  fortune  hath  cast  the  balance 
against  me. — Rise,  Zarah,  Fenella  no  more! 
Tell  the  Lady  of  Derby,  that,  if  the  daughter 
of  Edward  Christian,  the  niece  of  her  mur- 
dered victim,  served  her  as  a  menial,  it  was 
but  for  the  purpose  of  vengence — miserably, 
miserably  frustrated !— Thou  seest  thy  folly 
now — thou  wouldst  follow  yonder  ungrate- 
ful stripling — thou  wTouldst  forsake  all  other 
thoughts  to  gain  his  slightest  notice;  and 
noAv,  thou  art  a  forlorn  outcast,  ridiculed 
and  insulted  by  those  on  whose  necks  you 
might  have  trod,  had  you  governed  yourself 
with  more  wisdom! — But  come,  thou  art  still 
my  daughter — there  are  other  skies  than 
that  which  canopies  Britain." 

"Stop  him,"  said  the  King;  "we  must 
know  by  what  means  this  maiden  found 
access  to  those  confined  in  our  prisons." 
I    "  I  refer  your  Majesty  to  your  most  Prot- 
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estant  jailor,  and  to  the  most  Protestant 
Peers,  who,  in  order  to  obtain  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  the  depth  of  the  Popish  Plot,  have 
contrived  these  ingenious  apertures  for  vis- 
iting them  in  their  cells  by  night  or  day. 
His  Grace  of  Buckingham  can  assist  your 
Majesty,  if  you  are  inclined  to  make  the 
inquiry."  * 

Christian,"  said  the  Duke,  "thou  art  the 
most  barefaced  villain  who  ever  breathed." 

"Of  a  commoner,  I  may,"  answered  Chris- 
tian, and  led  his  daughter  out  of  the  presence. 

"See  after  him,  Selby,"  said  the  King; 
"lose  not  sight  of  him  till  the  ship  sail;  if 
he  dare  return  to  Britain,  it  shall  be  at  his 
peril.  Would  to  God  we  had  as  good  rid- 
dance of  others  as  dangerous!  And  I  would 
also,"  he  added,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"that  all  our  political  intrigues  and  feverish 
alarms  could  terminate  as  harmlessly  as 
now.  Here  is  a  plot  without  a  drop  of 
blood;  and  all  the  elements  of  a  romance, 
without  its  conclusion.  Here  we  have  a 
wandering  island  princess  (I  pray  my  Lady 
of  Derby's  pardon),  a  dwarf,  a  Moorish  sor- 
ceress, an  impenitent  rogue,  and  a  repentant 
man  of  rank,  and  yet  all  ends  without  either 
hanging  or  marriage." 

"Not  altogether  without  the  latter,"  said 
the  Countess,  who  had  an  opportunity,  dur- 
ing the  evening,  of  much  private  conversa- 
tion with  Julian  Peveril.  '  There  is  a  cer- 
tain Major  Bridgenorth,  who,  since  your 

*  It  was  said  thai  very  unfair  means  were  used  to  compel 
the  prisoners,  committed  on  account  of  the  Popish  Plot,  to 
make  disclosures,  aud  that  several  of  them  were  privately  put 
to  the  torture. 


Majesty  relinquishes  farther  inquiry  into 
these  proceedings,  which  he  had  otherwise 
intended  to  abide,  designs,  as  we  are  in- 
formed, to  leave  England  for  ever.  Now, 
this  Bridgenorth,  by  dint  of  the  law,  hath 
acquired  strong  possession  over  the  domains 
of  Peveril,  which  he  is  desirous  to  restore  to 
the  ancient  owners,  with  much  fair  land  be- 
sides, conditionally,  that  our  young  Julian 
will  receive  them  as  the  dowry  of  his  only 
child  and  heir." 

"By  my  faith,"  said  the  King,  "she  must 
be  a  foul-favored  wench,  indeed,  if  Julian 
requires  to  be  pressed  to  accept  her  on  such 
fair  conditions." 

"  They  love  each  other  like  lovers  of  the 
last  age,"  said  the  Countess;  "but  the  stout 
old  Knight  likes  not  the  rbundheaded  al- 
liance." 

"Our  royal  recommendation  shall  put 
that  to  rights,"  said  the  King;  "Sir  Geoffrey 
Peveril  has  not  suffered  hardship  so  often  at 
our  command,  that  he  will  refuse  our  rec- 
ommendation when  it  comes  to  make  him 
amends  for  all  his  losses." 

It  may  be  supposed  the  King  did  not 
speak  without  being  fully  aware  of  the  un- 
limited ascendency  which  he  possessed  over 
the  old  Tory;  for  within  four  weeks  after- 
wards the  bells  of  Martindale-Moultrassie 
were  ringing  for  the  union  of  the  families, 
from  whose  estates  it  takes  its  compound 
name;  and  the  beacon-light  of  the  Castle 
blazed  high  over  hill  and  dale,  and  sum- 
moned all  to  rejoice  who  were  within  twenty 
miles  of  its  gleam. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Jacobite  enthusiasm  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  particularly  during  the  rebellion  of 
1745,  afforded  a  theme,  perhaps  the  finest 
that  could  be  selected  for  fictitious  composi- 
tion, founded  upon  real  or  probable  inci- 
dent. This  civil  war,  and  its  remarkable 
events,  were  remembered  by  the  existing 
generation  without  any  degree  of  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  which  seldom  fails  to  attend  in- 
ternal dissension.  The  Highlanders,  who 
formed  the  principal  strength  of  Charles 
Edward's  army,  w,ere  an  ancient  and  high- 
spirited  race,  peculiar  in  their  habits  of  war 
and  of  peace,  brave  to  romance,  and  exhibit- 
ing a  character  turning  upon  points  more 
adapted  to  poetry  than  to  the  prose  of  real 
life.  Their  Prince,  young,  valiant,  patient 
of  fatigue,  and  despising  danger,  heading 
his  army  on  foot  in  the  most  toilsome 
marches,  and  defeating  a  regular  force  in 
three  battles — all  these  were  circumstances 
fascinating  to  the  imagination,  and  might 
well  be  supposed  to  seduce  young  and  en- 
thusiastic minds  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  found  united,  although  wisdom  and 
reason  frowned  upon  the  enterprise. 

The  adventurous  Prince,  as  is  well  known, 
proved  to  be  one  of  those  personages  who 
distinguish  themselves  during  some  single 
and  extraordinarily  brilliant  period  of  their 
lives,  like  the  course  of  a  shooting-star,  at 
which  men  wonder,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  briefness  as  the  brilliancy  of  its  splendor. 
A  long  trace  of  darkness  overshadowed  the 
subsequent  life  of  a  man  who,  in  his  youth, 
showed  himself  so  capable  of  great  under- 
takings; and,  without  the  painful  task  of 
tracing  his  course  farther,  we  may  say  the 
latter  pursuits  and  habits  of  this  unhappy 
Prince  are  those  painfully  evincing;  a  broken 
heart,  which  seeks  refuge  from  its  own 
thoughts  in  sordid  enjoyments. 

Still,  however,  it  was  long  ere  Charles  Ed- 
ward appeared  to  be,  perhaps  it  was  long  ere 
he  altogether  became,  so  much  degraded 
from  his  original  self;  as  he  enjoyed  for  a 
time  the  lustre  attending  the  progress  and 
termination  of  his  enterprise.  Those  who 
thought  they  discerned  in  his  subsequent 
conduct  an  insensibility  to  the  distresses  of 
his  followers,  coupled  with  that  egotistical 
attention  to  his  own  interests  which  has  been 
often  attributed  to  the  Stuart  family,  and 
which  is  the  natural  effect  of  the  principles 


of  divine  right  in  which  they  were  brought 
up,  were  now  generally  considered  as  dissat- 
isfied and  splenetic  persons,  who,  displeased 
with  the  issue  of  their  adventure,  and  find- 
ing themselves  involved  in  the  ruins  of  a 
falling  cause,  indulged  themselves  in  unde- 
served reproaches  against  their  leader.  In- 
deed, such  censures  were  by  no  means  fre- 
quent among  those  of  his  followers,  who,  if 
what  was  alleged  had  been  just,  had  the  best 
right  to  complain.  Far  the  greater  number 
of  those  unfortunate  gentlemen  suffered  with 
the  most  dignified  patience,  and  were  either 
too  proud  to  take  notice  of  ill  treatment  on 
the  part  of  their  Prince,  or  so  prudent  as  to 
be  aware  their  complaints  would  meet  with 
little  sympathy  from  the  world.  It  may  be 
added,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  banished 
Jacobites,  and  those  of  high  rank  and  con- 
sequence, were  not  much  within  reach  of 
the  influence  of  the  Prince's  character  and 
conduct,  whether  well  regulated  or  other- 
wise. 

In  the  meantime,  that  great  Jacobite  con- 
spiracy, of  which  the  insurrection  of  1745-6 
was  but  a  small  part,  precipitated  into  ac- 
tion on  the  failure  of  a  far  more  general 
scheme,  was  resumed  and  again  put  into  mo- 
tion by  the  Jacobites  of  England,  whose 
force  had  never  been  broken,  as  they  had 
prudently  avoided  bringing  it  into  the  field. 
The  surprising  effect  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  small  means  in  1745-6  animated 
their  hopes  for  more  important  successes, 
when  the  whole  nonjuring  interest  of  Brit- 
ain, identified  as  it  then  was  with  great  part 
of  the  landed  gentlemen,  should  come  for- 
ward to  finish  what  had  been  gallantly  at- 
tempted by  a  few  Highland  chiefs. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  Jacobites 
of  the  day  were  incapable  of  considering  that 
the  very  small  scale  on  which  the  effort 
was  made  was  in  one  great  measure  the 
cause  of  its  unexpected  success.  The  re- 
markable speed  with  which  the  insurgents 
marched,  the  singularly  good  discipline 
which  they  preserved,  the  union  and  una- 
nimity which  for  some  time  animated  their 
councils,  were  all  in  a  considerable  degree 
produced  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers. 
Notwithstanding  the  discomfiture  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period  long 
continued  to  nurse  unlawful  schemes,  arid 
to  drink  treasonable  toasts,  until  age,  -stole 
upon  them.  Another  generation  arose  who 
did  not  share  the  sentiments  which  thev 
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cherished;  and  at  length  the  sparkles  of 
disaffection,  which  had  long  smouldered, 
but  had  never  been  heated  enough  to  burst 
into  actual  flame,  became  entirely  extin- 
guished. But  in  proportion  as  the  political 
enthusiasm  died  gradually  away  among  men 
of  ordinary  temperament,  it  influenced 
those  of  warm  imaginations  and  weak  un- 
derstandings, and  hence  wild  schemes  were 
formed,  as  desperate  as  they  were  adven- 
turous. 

Thus  a  young  Scottishman  of  rank  is 
said  to  have  stooped  so  low  as  to  plot  the 
surprisal  of  St.  James's  Palace,  and  the  as- 
sassination of  the  royal  family.  While  these 
ill-digested  and  desperate  conspiracies  were 
agitated  among  the  few  Jacobites  who  still 
adhered  with  more  obstinacy  to  their  pur- 
pose, there  is  no  question  but  that  other 
plots  might  have  been  brought  to  an  open 
explosion,  had  it  not  suited  the  policy  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  rather  to  prevent  or  dis- 
able the  conspirators  in  their  projects  than 
to  promulgate  the  tale  of  danger,  which 
might  thus  have  been  believed  to  be  more 
widely  diffused  than  was  really  the  case. 

In  one  instance  alone  this  very  prudential 
and  humane  line  of  conduct  was  departed 
from,  and  the  event  seemed  to  confirm  the 
policy  of  the  general  course.  Doctor  Archi- 
bald Cameron,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  attainted  for 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  was  found  by  a  party 
of  soldiers  lurking  with  a  comrade  in  the 
wilds  of  Loch  Katrine,  five  or  six  years  after 
the  battle  of  Culloden,  and  was  there  seized. 
There  were  circumstances  in  his  case,  so  far 
as  Avas  made  known  to  the  public,  which  at- 
tracted much  compassion,  and  gave  to  the 
judicial  proceedings  against  him  an  appear- 
ance of  cold-blooded  revenge  on  the  part  of 
government;  and  the  following  argument  of 
a  zealous  Jacobite  in  his  favor  was  received 
as  conclusive  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  other  per- 
sons who  might  pretend  to  impartiality. 
Dr.  Cameron  had  never  borne  arms,  al- 
though engaged  in  the  rebellion,  but  used 
his  medical  skill  for  the  service,  indifferent- 
ly, of  the  wounded  of  both  parties.  His  re- 
turn to  Scotland  was  ascribed  exclusively  to 
family  affairs.  His  behavior  at  the  bar  was 
decent,  firm,  and  respectful.  His  wife 
threw  herself,  on  three  different  occasions, 
before  George  II.  and  the  members  of  his 
family,  was  rudely  repulsed  from  their  pres- 
ence, and  at  length  placed,  it  was  said,  in 
the  same  prison  with  her  husband,  and  con- 
fined with  unmanly  severity. 

Dr.  Cameron  was  finally  executed,  with 
all  the  severities  of  the  law  of  treason;  and 
his  death  remains  in  popular  estimation  a 
dark  blot  upon  the  memory  of  George  II., 


being  almost  publicly  imputed  to  a  mean 
and  personal  hatred  of  Donald  Cameron,  of 
Lochiel,  the  sufferer's  heroic  brother. 

Yet  the  fact  was,  that  whether  the  execu- 
tion of  Archibald  Cameron  was  political  or 
otherwise,  it  might  certainly  have  been  jus- 
tified, had  the  King's  ministers  so  pleased, 
upon  reasons  of  a  public  nature.  The  un- 
fortunate sufferer  had  not  come  to  the  High- 
lands solely  upon  his  private  affairs,  as  was 
the  general  belief;  but  it  was  not  judged 
prudent  by  the  English  ministry  to  let  it  be 
generally  known  that  he  came  to  inquire 
about  a  considerable  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  remitted  from  France  to  the 
friends  of  the  exiled  family.  He  had  also  a 
commission  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
well-known  M'Pherson  of  Cluny,  chief  of 
the  clan  Vourich,  whom  the  Chevalier  had 
left  behind  at  his  departure  from  Scotland 
in  1746,  and  who  remained  during  ten  years 
of  proscription  and  danger,  skulking  from 
place  to  place  in  the  Highlands,  and  main- 
taining an  uninterrupted  correspondence  be- 
tween Charles  and  his  friends.  That  Dr. 
Cameron  should  have  held  a  commission  to 
assist  this  chief  in  raking  together  the  dis- 
persed embers  of  disaffection,  is  m  itself  suf- 
ficiently natural,  and,  considering  his  politi- 
cal principles,  in  no  respect  dishonorable  to 
his  memory.  But  neither  ought  it  to  be  im- 
puted to  George  II.  that  he  suffered  the 
laws  to  be  enforced  against  a  person  taken 
in  the  act  of  breaking  them.  When  he  lost 
his  hazardous  game,  Dr.  Cameron  only  paid 
the  forfeit  which  he  must  have  calculated 
upon.  The  ministers,  however,  thought  it 
proper  to  leave  Dr.  Cameron's  new  schemes 
in  concealment,  lest  by  divulging  them  they 
had  indicated  the  channel  of  communica- 
tion which,  it  is  now  well  known,  they  pos- 
sessed to  all  the  plots  of  Charles  Edward.  But 
it  was  equally  ill  advised  and  ungenerous  to 
sacrifice  the  character  of  the  king  to  the 
policy  of  the  administration.  Both  points 
might  have  been  gained  by  sparing  the  life 
of  Dr.  Cameron  after  conviction,  and  limit- 
ing his  punishment  to  perpetual  exile. 

These  repeated  and  successive  Jacobite 
plots  rose  and  burst  like  bubbles  on  a  fount- 
ain; and  one  of  them,  at  least,  the  Chevalier 
judged  of  importance  enough  to  induce  him 
to  risk  himself  within  the  dangerous  pre- 
cincts of  the  British  capital.  This  appears 
from  Dr.  King's  Anecdotes  of  his  Own 
Times. 

"September,  1750. — I  received  a  note 
from  my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  see 
me  immediately.  As  soon  as  I  waited  on 
her,  she  led  me  into  her  dressing-room,  and 

presented    me   to  ,"   [the  Chevalier, 

doubtless].    "If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him 
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there,  I  was  still  more  astonished  when  he 
acquainted  me  with  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land at  this  juncture.  The  impatience  of 
his  friends  who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a 
scheme  which  was  impracticable;  hut  al- 
though it  had  been  as  feasible  as  they  had 
represented  it  to  him,  yet  no  preparation 
had  been  made,  nor  was  anything  ready  to 
carry  it  into  execution.  lie  was  soon  con- 
vinced that  he  had  been  deceived;  and, 
therefore,  after  a  stay  in  London  of  five 
days  only,  he  returned  to  the  place  from 
whence  he  came."  Dr.  King  was  in  1750  a 
keen  Jacobite,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
visit  made  by  him  to  the  Prince  under  such 
circumstances,  and  from  his  being  one  of 
that  unfortunate  person's  chosen  correspond- 
ents, lie,  as  well  as  other  men  of  sense  and 
observation,  began  to  despair  of  making 
their  fortune  in  the  party  which  they  had 
chosen.  It  was  indeed  sufficiently  danger- 
ous; for,  during  the  short  visit  just  de- 
scribed, one  of  Dr.  King's  servants  remarked 
the  stranger's  likeness  to  Prince  Charles, 
whom  he  recognised  from  the  common 
busts. 

The  occasion  taken  for  breaking  up  the 
Stuart  interest,  we  shall  tell  in  Dr.  King's 
own  words: — "When  he  (Charles  Edward) 
was  in  Scotland,  he  had  a  mistress  whose 
name  was  Walkinshaw,  and  whose  sister  was 
at  that  time,  and  is  still,  housekeeper  at 
Leicester  House.  Some  years  after  he  was 
released  from  his  prison,  and  conducted  out 
of  France,  he  sent  for  this  girl,  who  soon 
acquired  such  a  dominion  over  him,  that 
she  was  acquainted  with  all  his  schemes,  and 
trusted  with  his  most  secret  correspondence. 
As  soon  as  this  was  known  in  England,  all 
those  persons  of  distinction  who  were  at- 
tached to  him  were  greatly  alarmed:  they 
imagined  that  this  wench  had  been  placed 
in  his  family  by  the  English  ministers;  and, 
considering  her  sister's  situation,  they 
seemed  to  have  some  ground  for  their  sus- 
picion; wherefore  they  despatched  a  gentle- 
man to  Paris,  where  the  Prince  then  was, 
who  had  instructions  to  insist  that  Mrs. 
Walkinshaw  should  be  removed  to  a  con- 
vent for  a  certain  term;  but  her  gallant  ab- 
solutely refused  to  comply  with  this  de- 
mand; and  although  Mr.  M'Namara,  the 
gentleman  who  was  sent  to  him,  who  has  a 
natural  eloquence,  and  an  excellent  under- 
standing, urged  the  most  cogent  reasons, 
and  used  all  the  arts  of  persuasion,  to  in- 
duce him  to  part  with  his  mistress,  and 
even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  that  an  immedi- 
ate interruption  of  all  correspondence  with 
his  most  powerful  friends  in  England,  and, 


i  in  short,  that  the  ruin  of  his  interest,  which 
was  now  daily  increasing,  would  be  the  in- 
I  fallible  consequence  of  his  refusal;  yet  he 
!  continued  inflexible,  and  all  M'Namara's 
'  entreaties  and  remonstrances  were  ineffec- 
tual.   M'Narnara  staid  in  Paris  some  days 
j  beyond  the  time  prescribed  him,  endcavor- 
|  ing  to  reason  the  Prince  into  a  better  tem- 
per; but  finding  him  obstinately  persevere 
'  in  his  first  answer,  he  took  his  leave  with 
I  concern   and  indignation,   saying,  as  he 
I  passed  out,  '  What  has  your  family  done, 
sir,  thus  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
I  Heaven  on  every  branch  of  it,  through  so 
!  many  ages  ? '    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  all  the  conferences  which  M'Narnara  had 
!  with  the  Prince  on  this  occasion,  the  latter 
'  declared  that  it  was  not  a  violent  passion,  or 
indeed   any  particular  regard,  which  at- 
tached him  to  Mrs.  Walkinshaw,  and  that 
,  he  could  see  her  removed  from  him  without 
any  concern;  but  he  would  not  receive  di- 
rections, in  respect  to  his  private  conduct, 
from  any  man  alive.    When  M'Narnara  re- 
turned to  London,  and  reported  the  Prince's 
answer  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  employed 
I  him,  they  were  astonished  and  confounded. 
1  However,  they  soon  resolved  on  the  meas- 
ures which  they  were  to  pursue  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  determined  no  longer  to  serve  a 
man  who  could  not  be  persuaded  to  serve 
himself,  and  chose  rather  to  endanger  the 
lives  of  his  best  and  most  faithful  friends, 
than  part  with  an  harlot,  whom,  as  he  often 
declared,  he  neither  loved  nor  esteemed." 

From  this  anecdote,  the  general  truth  of 
which  is  indubitable,  the  principal  fault  of 
i  Charles  Edward's  temper  is  sufficiently  ob- 
j  vious.    It  was  a  high  sense  of  his  own  im- 
portance, and  an  obstinate  adherence  to 
|  what  he  had  once  determined  on — qualities 
;  which,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  bold  at- 
tempt, gave  the  nation  little  room  to  hope 
1  that  he  would  have  been  found  free  from 
the  love  of  prerogative  and  desire  of  arbi- 
trary power,  which  characterised  his  un- 
!  naPPy  grandfather.    He  gave  a  notable  in- 
stance how  far  this  was  the  leading  feature 
of  his  character,  when,  for  no  reasonable 
cause  that  can  be  assigned,  he  placed  his 
own  single  will  in  opposition  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  France,  which,  in  order  to  purchase 
a  peace  become  necessary  to  the  kingdom, 
was  reduced   to  gratify  Britain  by  pro- 
hibiting the  residence  of  Charles  within 
any  part    of    the     French  dominions. 
It  was  in  vain  that  France  endeavored  to 
lessen  the  disgrace  of  this  step  by  making 
the  most  flattering  offers,  in  hopes  to  induce 
the  Prince  of  himself  to  anticipate  this  dis- 
agreeable alternative,  which,  if  seriously  en- 
forced, as  it  was  likely  to  be,  he  had  no 
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means  whatever  of  resisting,  by  leaving  the 
kingdom  as  of  his  own  free-will.  Inspired, 
however,  by  the  spirit  of  hereditary  obsti- 
nacy, Charles  preferred  a  useless  resistance  to 
a  dignified  submission,  and  by  a  series  of 
idle  bravadoes,  laid  the  French  court  under 
the  necessity  of  arresting  their  late  ally,  and 
sending  him  to  close  confinement  in  the 
Bastile,  from  which  he  was  afterwards  sent 
out  of  the  French  dominions,  much  in  the 
manner  in  which  a  convict  is  transported  to 
the  place  of  his  destination. 

In  addition  to  these  repeated  instances  of 
a  rash  and  inflexible  temper,  Dr.  King  also 
adds  faults  alleged  to  belong  to  the  Prince's 
character,  of  a  kind  less  consonant  with  his 
noble  birth  and  high  pretensions.  He  is 
said  by  this  author  to  have  been  avaricious, 
or  parsimonious  at  least,  to  such  a  degree  of 
meanness,  as  to  fail,  even  when  he  had 
ample  means,  in  relieving  the  sufferers  who 
had  lost  their  fortune,  and  sacrificed  all,  in 
his  ill-fated  attempt.*  We  must  receive, 
however,  with  some  degree  of  jealousy  what 
is  said  by  Dr.  King  on  this  subject,  recollect- 
ing that  he  had  left  at  least,  if  he  did  not 
desert,  the  standard  of  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  and  was  not  therefore  a  person  who 
was  likely  to  form  the  fairest  estimate  of 
his  virtues  and  faults.  We  must  also  re- 
member, that  if  the  exiled  Prince  gave  little, 
he  had  but  little  to  give,  especially  consider- 
ing how  late  he  nourished  the  scheme  of  an- 
other expedition  to  Scotland,  for  which  he 
was  long  endeavoring  to  hoard  money. 

The  case,  also,  of  Charles  Edward  must 
be  allowed  to  have  been  a  difficult  one.  He 
hud  to  satisfy  numerous  persons,  who,  hav- 
ing lost  their  all  in  his  cause,  had,  with  that 
all,  seen  the  extinction  of  hopes  which  they 
accounted  nearly  as  good  as  certainties;  some 
of  these  were  perhaps  clamorous  in  their  ap- 
plications, and  certainly  ill-pleased  with  their 
want  of  success.  Other  parts  of  the  Cheva- 
lier's conduct  may  have  afforded  grounds 
for  charging  him  with  coldness  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  devoted  followers.  One  of  these 
was  a  sentiment  which  has  nothing  in  it  that 
is  generous,  but  it  was  certainly  a  principle 
in  which  the  young  Prince  was  trained,  and 
which  may  be  too  probably  denominated 

*  The  reproach  is  thus  expressed  by  Br.  King,  who  brings 
the  Hiarge:— "  But  the  mo-t  odious part  of  his  character  is 
his  love  of  money,  a  vice  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
been  imputed  by  our  historians  to  any  of  his  ancestors,  and 
is  the  certain  index  of  a  Inse  and  lirtle  mind.  I  know  it 
m:iy  be  urged  in  Ins  vindication,  that  a  Prince  in  exile  ought 
to  be  an  economist.  And  so  lie  ought;  but  nevertliules-,  his 
purse  «hould  be  always  open  as  long  a«  there  is  anything  in 
it,  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  his  friends  and  adherents. 
King  Chirles  II  ,  d'iring  his  banishment,  v  ould  have  shared 
the  l  ist  pistole  in  his  pocket  with  his  little  family.  Hut  I 
have  known  this  gentleman,  with  two  thousand  louis-d'ors  in 
his  strong-box.  pretend  he  was  in  great  distress,  and  borrow 
money  from  a  lady  in  Paris  who  was  not  in  aftlnent  rirrrim- 
Bta-ces.  His  most  faithful  servant",  who  hud  closely  Attend- 
ed him  in  all  his  difliculties,  were  ill  rewarded.''— Kino's 
Memoirs.  ' 


peculiar  to  his  family,  educated  in  all  the 
high  notions  of  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance.  If  the  unhappy  Prince  gave  im- 
plicit faith  to  the  professions  of  statesmen 
holding  such  notions,  which  is  implied  by 
his  whole  conduct,  it  must  have  led  to  the 
natural,  though  ungracious  inference,  that 
the  services  of  a  subject  could  not,  to  what- 
ever degree  of  ruin  they  might  bring  the 
individual,  create  a  debt  against  his  sover- 
eign. Such  a  person  could  only  boast  that 
he  had  done  his  duty;  nor  was  he  entitled  to 
be  a  claimant  for  a  greater  reward  than  it 
was  convenient  for  the  Prince  to  bestow,  or 
to  hold  his  sovereign  his  debtor  for  losses 
which  he  had  sustained  through  his  loyalty. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  Jacobite  principles 
inevitably  led  to  this  cold  and  egotistical 
mode  of  reasoning  on  the  part  of  the  sover- 
eign; nor,  with  all  our  natural  pity  for 
the  situation  of  royalty  in  distress,  do  we 
feel  entitled  to  affirm  that  Charles  did  not 
use  this  opiate  to  his  feelings,  on  viewing 
the  misery  of  his  followers,  while  he  cer- 
tainly possessed,  though  in  no  great  degree, 
the  means  of  affording  them  more  relief  than 
he  practised.  His  own  history,  after  leaving 
France,  is  brief  and  melancholy.  For  a 
time  he  seemes  to  have  held  the  firm  belief 
that  Providence,  which  had  borne  him 
through  so  many  hazards,  still  reserved  him 
for  some  distant  occasion,  in  which  he  should 
be  empowered  to  vindicate  the  honors  of  his 
birth.  But  opportunity  after  opportunity 
slipped  by  unimproved,  and  the  death  of  his 
father  gave  him  the  fatal  proof  that  none  of 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were,  after 
that  event,  likely  to  interest  themselves  in 
his  quarrel.  They  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  under  the  title  of  the  King  of  England, 
and,  on  his  part,  he  declined  to  be  then  rec- 
ognized as  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Family  discord  came  to  add  its  sting  to 
those  of  disappointed  ambition;  and  though 
a  humiliating  circumstance,  it  is  generally 
acknowledged  that  Charles  Edward,  the  ad- 
venturous, the  gallant,  and  the  handsome, 
the  leader  of  a  race  of  pristine  valor,  whose 
romantic  qualities  may  be  said  to  have  died 
along  with  him,  had  in  his  latter  days  yielded 
to  those  humiliating  habits  of  intoxication, 
in  which  the  meanest  mortals  seek  to  drown 
the  recollection  of  their  disappointments  and 
miseries.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
unhappy  Prince  lost  the  friendship  even  of 
those  faithful  followers  who  had  most  devoted 
themselves  to  his  misfortunes,  and  was  sur- 
rounded, with  some  honorable  exceptions, 
by  men  of  a  lower  description,  regardless  of 
the  character  which  he  was  himself  no 
longer  able  to  protect. 

It  is  a  fact,  consistent  with  the  Author's 
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knowledge,  that  persons  totally  unentitled 
to,  and  unlitted  for,  such  a  distinction,  were 
presented  to  the  unfortunate  Prince  in  mo- 
ments unfit  for  presentation  of  any  kind. 
Amid  these  clouds  was  at  length  extin- 
guished the  torch  which  once  shook  itself 
over  Britain  with  such  terrific  glare,  and  at 
last  sunk  in  its  own  ashes,  scarce  remem- 
bered and  scarce  noted. 

Meantime,  while  the  life  of  Charles  Ed- 
ward was  gradually  wasting  in  disappointed 
solitude,  the  number  of  those  who  had 
shared  his  misfortunes  and  dangers  had 
shrunk  into  a  small  handful  of  veterans,  the 
heroes  of  a  tale  which  had  been  told.  Most 
Scottish  readers  who  can  count  the  number 
of  sixty  years,  must  recollect  many  respected 
acquaintances  of  their  youth  who,  as  the 
established  phrase  gently  worded  it,  had 
been  out  in  the  Forty-five.  It  may  be  said, 
that  their  political  principles  and  plans  no 
longer  either  gained  proselytes  'or  attracted 
terror — those  who  held  them  had  ceased  to 
be  the  subjects  either  of  fear  or  opposition. 
Jacobites  were  looked  upon  in  society  as 
men  who  had  proved  their  sincerity  by  sac- 
rificing their  interest  to  their  principles; 
and  in  well-regulated  companies  it  was  held 
a  piece  of  ill-breeding  to  injure  their  feelings 
or  ridicule  the  compromises  by  which  they 
endeavored  to  keep  themselves  abreast  of 
the  current  of  the  day.  Such,  for  example, 
was  the  evasion  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in 
Perthshire,  who,  on  having  the  newspapers 
read  to  him,  caused  the  King  and  Queen  to 
be  dasignated  by  the  initial  letters  of  K. 
and  Q.,  as  if  by  naming  the  full  word  he 
might  imply  an  acquiescence  in  the  usurpa- 
tion of  the  family  of  Hanover.  George  III. 
having  heard  of  this  gentleman's  custom  in 
the  above  and  other  particulars,  commis- 
sioned the  member  for  Perthshire  to  carry 
his  compliments  to  the  steady  Jacobite — 
"That  is,"  said  the  excellent  old  King,  "not 
the  compliments  of  the  King  of  England, 
but  those  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and 
tell  him  how  much  I  respect  him  for  the 
steadiness  of  his  principles." 

Those  who  remember  such  old  men  will 
probably  agree  that  the  progress  of  time, 
which  has  withdrawn  all  of  them  from  the 
field,  has  removed,  at  the  same  time,  a  pecu- 
liar and  striking  feature  of  ancient  manners. 
Their  love  of  past  times,  their  tales  of  bloody 
battles  fought  against  romantic  odds,  were 
all  dear  to  the  imagination,  and  their  idola- 
try of  locks  of  hair,  pictures,  rings,  ribbons, 
and  other  memorials  of  the  time  in  which 
they  still  seemed  to  live,  was  an  interesting 
enthusiasm;  and  although  their  political 
principles,  had  they  existed  in  the  relation 
of  fathers,  might  have  rendered  them  dan- 


gerous to  the  existing  dynasty,  yet,  as  we  now 
recollect  them,  there  could  not  be  on  the 
earth  supposed  to  exist  persons  better  quali- 
fied to  sustain  the  capacity  of  innocuous  and 
respectable  grandsires. 

It  was  while  reflecting  on  these  things 
that  the  novel  of  Kedgauntlet  was  under- 
taken. But  various  circumstances  in  the 
composition  induced  the  Author  to  alter  its 
purport  considerably  as  it  passed  through 
his  hands,  and  to  carry  the  action  to  that 
point  of  time  when  the  Chevalier  Charles 
Edward,  though  fallen  into  the  sere  and 
yellow  leaf,  was  yet  meditating  a  second  at- 
tempt, which  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
hopeless  than  his  first;  although  one  to 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  at  least  as  late  as  seventeen  hundred 
and  fifty- three,  still  looked  with  hope  and 
expectation.* 

1st  April  1832. 


LETTER  FIRST. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD.f 

Dumfries. 

Cur  me  exanimas  querclis  tuis  ? — In  plain 
English,  Why  do  you  deafen  me  with  your 
croaking?  The  disconsolate  tone  in  which 
you  bade  me  farewell  at  Noble  House,  J  and 
mounted  your  miserable  hack  to  return  to 
your  law  drudgery,  still  sounds  in  my  ears. 
It  seemed  to  say,  "Happy  dog!  you  can 
ramble  at  pleasure  over  hill  and  dale,  pursue 
every  object  of  curiosity  that  presents  itself, 
and  relinquish  the  chase  when  it  loses  inter- 
est; while  I,  your  senior  and  your  better, 
must,  in  this  brilliant  season,  return  to  my 
narrow  chamber  and  my  musty  books." 

Such  was  the  import  of  the  reflections 
with  which  you  saddened  our  parting  bottle 
of  claret,  and  thus  I  must  needs  interpret 
the  terms  of  your  melancholy  adieu. 

And  why  should  this  be  so,  Alan  ?  Why 
the  deuce  should  you  not  be  sitting  precisely 

*  Criticism  on  Redgauntlet. 

("The  introduction  into  thisnovd  of  th"  adventurous  hero 
of  174o  was  a  rush  experiment,  and  canuot  fail  to  suggest 
mnny  disagreeable  and  disadvantageous  comparison- ;  yet, 
had  there  been  ro  'Waverlcy.'  I  am  pi-minded  the  falli  n  and 
faded  A=canius  of  Redgaunilet  would  have  bei  n  nr.ivci sally 
pronounced  a  masterpiece.  About  1  he  secondary  personages 
there  could  be  little  ground  fur  controversy.  What,  novel  or 
drama,  lis's  surpassed  the  prote-qnely  ludicrous,  dashed  with 
tl'e  profound  pathos,  of  I'e'er  reeb'es — the  mo«t  tragic  of 
farces  ?— or  the  stdl  saddo- merriment  of  that  human  phip- 
wTeck,  Nantie  Ewart  ?— or  Wandering  Willie  and  his  Talc? 
— the  wildest  and  most  rm  fnl  of  dreams,  told  by  such  a  per- 
son, and  in  such  n  dialect!  With  posterity  assuredly  this 
novel  will  yield  in  interest,  to  none  of  the  series;  for  it.  con- 
tains perhaps  more  of  the  Author's  personal  exo'-riences  (see 
Note  T)  than  any  other  of  them." — J.  G.  Lockhart.) 

t  See  NoteB. 

t  The  first  stage  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Dumfries 
via  Moffat. 
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opposite  to  me  at  this  moment,  in  the  same 
comfortable  George  Inn;  thy  heels  on  the 
fender,  and  thy  juridical  brow  expanding  its 
pi  ioations  as  a  pun  rose  in  your  fancy  ?  Above 
all,  why,  when  I  fill  this  very  glass  of  wine, 
cannot  I  push  the  bottle  to  you,  and  say, 
"Fairford,  you  are  chased!"  Why,  I  say, 
should  not  all  this  be,  except  because  Alan 
Fairford  has  not  the  same  true  sense  of 
friendship  as  Darsie  Latimer,  and  will  not 
regard  our  purses  as  common,  as  well  as  our 
sentiments  ? 

I  am  alone  in  the  world;  my  only  guar- 
dian writes  to  me  of  a  large  fortune,  which 
will  be  mine  when  I  reach  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  complete;  my  present  income  is,  thou 
knowest,  more  than  sufficient  for  all  my 
wants;  and  }'et  thou — traitor  as  thou  art  to 
the  cause  of  friendship — dost  deprive  me  of 
the  pleasure  of  thy  society,  and  submittest, 
besides,  to  self-denial  on  thine  own  part, 
rather  than  my  wanderings  should  cost  me 
a  few  guineas  more!  Is  this  regard  for  my 
purse,  or  for  thine  own  pride  ?  Is  it  not 
equally  absurd  and  unreasonable,  whichever 
source  it  springs  from  ?  For  myself,  I  tell 
thee,  I  have,  and  shall  have,  more  than 
enough  for  both.  This  same  methodical 
Samuel  Griffiths,  of  Ironmonger  Lane, 
Guildhall,  London,  whose  letter  arrives  as 
duly  as  quarter-day,  has  sent  me,  as  I  told 
thee,  double  allowance  for  this  my  twenty- 
first  birthday,  and  an  assurance,  in  his  brief 
fashion,  that  it  will  be  again  doubled  for  the 
succeeding  years,  until  I  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  my  own  property.  Still  I  am  to  re- 
frain from  visiting  England  until  my  twenty- 
fifth  year  expires;  and  it  is  recommended 
that  I  shall  forbear  all  inquiries  concerning 
my  family,  and  so  forth,  for  the  present. 

Were  it  not  that  I  recollect  my  poor 
mother  in  her  deep  widow's  weeds,  with  a 
countenance  that  never  smiled  but  when  she 
looked  on  me — and  then,  in  such  wan  and 
woeful  sort,  as  the  sun  when  he  glances 
through  an  April  cloud — were  it  not,  I  say, 
that  her  mild  and  matron-like  form  and 
countenance  forbid  such  a  suspicion,  I  might 
think  myself  the  son  of  some  Indian  director, 
or  rich  citizen,  who  had  more  wealth  than 
grace,  and  a  handful  of  hypocrisy  to  boot, 
and  who  was  breeding  up  privately,  and  ob- 
scurely enriching,  one  of  whose  existence  he 
had  some  reason  to  be  ashamed.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  I  think  on  my  mother,  and  am 
convinced  as  much  as  of  the  existence  of  my 
own  soul,  that  no  touch  of  shame  could  arise 
from  aught  in  which  she  was  implicated. 
Meantime,  I  am  wealthy,  and  I  am  alone, 
and  why  does  my  friend  scruple  to  share 
my  weaith  ? 

Are  you  not  my  only  friend?  and  have 


you  not  acquired  a  right  to  6hare  my 
wealth?  Answer  me  that,  Alan  Fairford. 
When  I  was  brought  from  the  solitude  of 
my  mother's  dwelling  into  the  tumult  of  the 
Gytes'  Class*  at  the  High  School — when  I 
was  mocked  for  my  English  accent — salted 
with  snow  as  a  Southern — rolled  in  the  gut- 
ter for  a  Saxon  pock-pudding — who,  with 
stout  arguments  and  stouter  blows,  stood 
forth  my  defender? — why,  Alan  Fairford. 
Who  beat  me  soundly  when  I  brought  the 
arrogance  of  an  only  son,  and  of  course  a 
spoiled  urchin,  to  the  forms  of  the  little  re- 
public ? — why,  Alan.  And  who  taught  me 
to  smoke  a  cobbler,  pin  a  losen,  head  a 
bicker,  and  hold  the  bannets  ?  f — Alan, 
once  more.  If  I  became  the  pride  of  the 
Yards,  and  the  dread  of  the  hucksters  in 
the  High  School  Wynd,  it  was  under  thy 
patronage;  and,  but  for  thee,  I  had  been 
contented  with  humbly  passing  through  the 
Cowgate  Port,  without  climbing  over  the 
top  of  it,  and  had  never  seen  the  Kittle  nine- 
steps  \  nearer  than  from  Bareford's  Parks. 
You  taught  me  to  keep  my  fingers  off  the 
weak,  and  to  clench  my  fist  against  the 
strong — to  carry  no  tales  out  of  school — to 
stand  forth  like  a  true  man — obey  the  stern 
order  of  a  Pande  manum,  and  endure  my 
pawmies  without  wincing,  like  one  that  is 
determined  not  to  be  the  better  for  them. 
In  a  word,  before  I  knew  thee,  I  knew 
nothing. 

At  College  it  was  the  same.  When  I  was 
incorrigibly  idle,  your  example  and  encour- 
agement roused  me  to  mental  exertion,  and 
showed  me  the  way  to  intellectual  enjoy- 
ment. You  made  me  an  historian,  a  meta- 
physician (invito,  Minerva),  —  nay,  by 
Heaven!  you  had  almost  made  an  advocate 
of  me,  as  well  as  of  yourself.  Yes,  rather 
than  part  with  you,  Alan,  I  attended  a 
weary  season  at  the  Scotch  Law  Class;  a 
wearier  at  the  Civil;  and  with  what  excel- 
lent advantage,  my  note-book  filled  with 
caricatures  of  the  professors  and  my  fellow- 
students,  is  it  not  yet  extant  to  testify  ? 

"  Thus  far  have  I  held  on  with  thee  nntired;" 


*  TGyte,  Scottice  for  a  child  or  brat.] 

t  Break  a  window,  head  n  skirmish  with  stones,  and  hold 
the  bonnet,  or  handkerchief,  which  used  to  divide  High 
School  boys  when  fichting. 

%  A  pass  on  the  very  brink  of  the  Castle  rock  to  the  north, 
by  which  it  is  just  possible  for  a  goat,  or  a  h:gh-school  boy, 
to  turn  the  corner  of  the  building  where  it  rises  from  the 
edge  '  f  the  precipice.  This  was  so  favorite  a  feat  with  the 
"hfll  and  neck  boys"  of  the  higher  classes,  that  at  one  time 
sentinels  were  posted  to  prevent  its  repetition.  One  of  the 
nine-steps  was  rendered  more  secure  because  the  climber 
could  take  hold  of  the  root  of  a  nettle,  so  precarious  were  the 
means  of  passing  this  celebrated  spot  The  manning  the 
Cowgate  Port,  especially  in  snowball  time,  was  nl  o  a  choice 
amusement,  as  it  offered  an  inaccessible  station  for  the  boys 
who  used  these  missiles  to  the  annoyance  of  the  passengers. 
The  gateway  is  now  demolished;  and  probably  most  of  its 
garrison  lie  as  low  as  the  fortress.  To  recollect  ihat  the  Au- 
thor himself,  however  naturally  disqualified,  was  one  of 
those  juvenile  dreadnoughts,  is  a  sad  reflection  to  one  who 
cannot  now  step  over  a  brook  without  assistance. 
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and  to  say  truth,  purely  and  solely  that  I 
might  travel  the  same  road  with  thee.  But 
it  will  not  do,  Alan.  But  my  faith,  man,  I 
could  as  smm  think  of  being  one  ol"  those  in- 
genious traders  who  cheat  little  Master 
Jackies  on  the  outside  of  the  partition  with 
tops,  balls,  bats,  and  battledores,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  long-robed  fraternity  within,  who 
impose  on  grown  country  gentlemen  with 
bouncing  brocards  of  law,*  Now,  don't 
you  read  this  to  your  worthy  father,  Alan — 
lie  loves  me  well  enough,  I  know,  of  a  Satur- 
day night;  but  he  thinks  me  but  idle  com- 
pany for  any  other  day  of  the  week.  And 
here,  I  suspect,  lies  your  real  objection  to 
taking  a  ramble  with  me  through  the  south- 
ern counties  in  this  delicious  weather.  I 
know  the  good  gentleman  has  hard  thoughts 
of  me  for  being  so  unsettled  as  to  leave  Ed- 
inburgh before  the  Session  rises;  perhaps, 
too,  he  quarrels  a  little — I  will  not  say,  with 
my  want  of  ancestry,  but  with  my  want  of 
connections.  He  reckons  me  a  lone  thing 
in  this  world,  Alan,  and  so,  in  good  truth, 
I  am ;  and  it  seems  a  reason  to  him  why  you 
should  not  attach  yourself  to  me,  that  I  can 
claim  no  interest  in  the  general  herd. 

Do  not  suppose  I  forget  what  I  owe  him, 
for  permitting  me  to  shelter  for  four  years 
under  his  roof.  My  obligations  to  him  are 
not  the  less,  but  the  greater,  if  he  never 
heartily  loved  me.  He  is  angry,  too,  that  I 
will  not,  or  cannot,  be  a  lawyer,  and,  with 
reference  to  you,  considers  my  disinclination 
that  way  as  pessvmi  exempli,  as  he  might 
say. 

But  he  need  not  be  afraid  that  a  lad 
of  your  steadiness  will  be  influenced  by  such 
a  reed  shaken  by  the  winds  as  I  am.  You 
will  go  on  doubting  with  Dirleton,  and  re- 
solving those  doubts  with  Stewart,  f  until 
the  cramp  speech!  has  been  spoken  more 
solito  from  the  corner  of  the  bench,  and 
with  covered  head — until  you  have  sworn  to 
defend  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the 

*  The  Hnll  of  the  Parliament  House  of  Edinburgh  was.  in 
former  days,  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  partition, 
the  inner  side  of  which  was  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the 
Courts  of  Justice  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  law;  while  the 
outer  division  was  occupied  by  the  stalls  of  s  ationers,  toy- 
men, and  the  like,  as  in  a  modern  bazaar.  From  the  old 
play  of  The  P'ain  Dealer,  it  seems  suih  was  formerly  the 
case  with  Westminster  Hall.  Minos  has  now  purified  his 
courts  in  both  cities  from  all  traffic  hut  his  own. 

t  "  Sir  John  Nisbett  of  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Questions 
upon  the  Law.  especially  of  Scotland;"  and  "  Sir  James 
Stewart's  Dirleton's  Doubts  and  Questions  on  the  Law  of 
Scotland  Resolved  and  Answered,"  are  works  of  authority 
in  Scottish  jurisprudence.  As  is  generally  the  case,  the 
donhts  are  held  more  in  respect  than  the  solution. 

%  Till  of  late  years,  every  advocate  who  entered  at  the 
Scottish  bar  made  a  Latin  address  to  the  Court,  faculty,  and 
audience,  in  set  terms,  and  said  a  few  words  upon  a  text  of 
the  civil  law,  to  show  his  L»tinity  and  jurisprudence.  He 
also  wore  his  hat  for  a  minute,  in  order  to  vindicate  his  right 
of  being  covered  before  ihe  Court,  which  is  said  to  have  orig- 
inated from  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  hav- 
ing two  sons  on  the  bench,  while  he  himself  remained  at  the 
tar.  Of  late  this  ceremony  has  been  dispensed  with,  as  oc- 
cupying the  time  of  ihe  Court  unnecessarily.  The  entrant 
lawyer  merely  takes  the  oaths  to  (government,  and  swears  to 
maintain  the  rules  and  privileges  of  his  order. 


College  of  Justice — until  the  black  gown  is 
hung  mi  your  shoulders,  and  you  are  free  as 
any  of  the  Faculty  to  sue  or  defend.  Then 
will  I  step  forth,  Alan,  and  in  a  character 
which  even  your  father  will  allow  may  be 
more  useful  to  you  than  had  1  shared  this 
splendid  termination  of  your  legal  studies. 
In  a  word,  if  I  cannot  be  a  counsel,  ]  am 
determined  to  be  a  client,  a  sort  of  person 
without  whom  a  lawsuit  would  be  as  dull  as 
a  supposed  case.  Yes,  I  am  determined  to 
give  you  your  first  fee.  One  can  easily,  I 
am  assured,  get  into  a  lawsuit — it  is  only  the 
getting  out  which  is  sometimes  found 
troublesome; — and,  with  your  kind  father 
for  an  agent,  and  you  for  my  counsel  learned 
in  the  law,  and  the  worshipful  Master  Sam- 
uel Griffiths  to  back  me,  a  few  sessions  shall 
not  tire  my  patience.  In  short,  I  will  make 
my  way  into  Court,  even  if  it  should  cost  me 
the  committing  a  delict,  or  at  least  a  quasi 
delict. — You  see  all  is  not  lost  of  what  Er- 
skine  wrote,  and  Wallace  taught. 

Thus  far  I  have  fooled  it  off  well  enough; 
and  yet,  Alan,  all  is  not  at  ease  within  me. 
I  am  affected  with  a  sense  of  loneliness,  the 
more  depressing,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
solitude  peculiarly  my  own.  In  a  country 
where  all  the  world  have  a  circle  of  consan- 
guinity, extending  to  six  cousins  at  least,  I 
am  a  solitary  individual,  having  only  one 
kind  heart  to  throb  in  unison  with  my  own. 
If  I  were  condemned  to  labor  for  my  bread, 
methinks  I  should  less  regard  this  peculiar 
species  of  deprivation.  The  necessary  com- 
munication of  master  and  servant  would  be 
at  least  a  tie  which  would  attach  me  to  the 
rest  of  my  kind — as  it  is,  my  veiy  indepen- 
dence seems  to  enhance  the  peculiarity  of 
my  situation.  I  am  in  the  world  as  a  stran- 
ger in  the  crowded  coffeehouse,  where  he  en- 
ters, calls  for  what  refreshment  he  wants, 
pays  his  bill,  and  is  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
waiter's  mouth  has  pronounced  his  "  Thank 
ye,  sir." 

I  know  your  good  father  would  term  this 
sinning  my  mercies*  and  ask  how  I  should 
feel  if,  instead  of  being  able  to  throw  down 
my  reckoning,  I  were  obliged  to  deprecate 
the  resentment  of  the  landlord  for  consum- 
ing that  which  I  could  not  pay  for.  I  can- 
not tell  how  it  is;  but,  though  this  very 
reasonable  reflection  comes  across  me,  and 
though  I  do  confess  that  four  hundred 
a-year  in  possession,  eight  hundred  in  near 
prospect,  and  the  L — d  knows  how  many 
hundreds  more  in  the  distance,  are  very 
pretty  and  comfortable  things,  yet  I  would, 
freely  give  one  half  of  them  to  call  your 
father  father,  though  he  should  scold  me  for 

*  A  peculiar  Scottish  phrase  expressive  of  ingratitude  for 
the  favors  of  Providence. 
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my  idleness  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  to 
call  you  brother,  though  a  brother  whose 
merits  would  throw  my  own  so  completely 
into  the  shade. 

The  faint,  yet  not  improbable  belief  has 
often  come  across  me,  that  your  father 
knows  something  more  about  my  birth  and 
condition  than  he  is  willing  to  communi- 
cate; it  is  so  unlikely  that  I  should  be  left 
in  Edinburgh  at  six  years  old,  without  any 
other  recommendation  than  the  regular  pay- 
ment of  my  board  to  old  M  *  of  the 

High  Schooi.  Before  that  time,  as  I  have 
often  told  you,  1  have  but  a  recollection  of 
unbounded  indulgence  on  my  mother's  part, 
and  the  most  tyrannical  exertion  of  caprice 
on  my  own.  1  remember  still  how  bitterly 
she  sighed,  how  vainly  she  strove  to  soothe 
me,  while,  in  the  full  energy  of  despotism,  I 
roared  like  ten  bull-calvec,  for  something 
which  it  was  impossible  to  procure  for  me. 
She  is  dead,  that  kind,  that  ill-rewarded 
mother  !  I  remember  the  long  faces — the 
darkened  rooms — the  black  hangings — the 
mysterious  impression  made  upon  my  mind 
by  the  hearse  and  mourning  coaches,  and 
the  difficulty  which  I  had  to  reconcile  all 
this  to  the  disappearance  of  my  mother.  I 
do  not  think  I  had  before  this  event  formed 
any  idea  of  death,  or  that  I  had  even  heard 
of  that  final  consummation  of  all  that  lives. 
The  first  acquaintance  which  I  formed  with 
it  deprived  me  of  my  only  relation. 

A  clergyman  of  venerable  appearance,  our 
only  visitor,  was  my  guide  and  companion 
in  a  journey  of  considerable  length;  and  in 
the  charge  of  another  elderly  man,  substitu- 
ted in  his  place,  I  know  not  how  or  why,  I 
completed  my  journey  to  Scotland — and  this 
is  all  I  recollect. 

I  repeat  the  little  history  now,  as  I  have  a 
hundred  times  before,  merely  because  I 
would  wring  some  sense  out  of  it.  Turn, 
then,  thy  sharp,  wire-drawing,  lawyer-like 
ingenuity  to  the  same  task — make  up  my 
history  as  though  thou  wert  shaping  the 
blundering  allegations  of  some  blue-bon- 
neted, hard-headed  client,  into  a  condescen- 
dence of  facts  and  circumstances,  and  thou 
shalt  be,  not  my  Apollo — quid  tibi  cum 
lyra  ? — but  my  Lord  Stair. \  Meanwhile, 
I  have  written  myself  out  of  my  melancholy 
and  blue  devils,  merely  by  prosing  about 
them;  so  I  will  now  converse  half-an-hour 
with  Roan  Robin  in  his  stall — the  rascal 
knows  me  already,  and  snickers  whenever  I 
cross  the  threshold  of  the  stable. 

The  black  which  you  bestrode  yesterday 

*  Probubly  Mntheson.  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Adam,  to 
whose  memory  (he  Author  and  liis  <  ontemporaries  owe  a 
deep  debt  i.f  gratitude.  (Alexander  Matheoori  wan  rector  of 
the  Edinburgh  High  School  from  17  9  to  1768.  and  was  suc- 
ceeded Ky  Dr.  Alexander  Adam,  who  survived  till  1809.) 
t  Celebrated  us  a  Scottish  lawyer. 


morning  promises  to  be  an  admirable  road- 
ster, and  ambled  as  easily  with  Sam  and  the 
portmanteau,  as  with  you  and  your  load  of 
law-learning.  Sam  promises  to  be  steady, 
and  has  hitherto  been  so.  No  long  trial, 
you  will  say.  He  lays  the  blame  of  former 
inaccuracies  on  evil  company — the  people 
who  were  at  the  livery-stable  were  too  seduc- 
tive, I  suppose — he  denies  he  ever  did  the 
horse  injustice — would  rather  have  wanted 
his  own  dinner,  he  says.  In  this  I  believe 
him,  as  Roan  Robin's  ribs  and  coat  show  no 
marks  of  contradiction.  However,  as  he 
will  meet  with  no  saints  in  the  inns  we  fre- 
quent, and  as  oats  are  sometimes  as  speedily 
converted  into  ale  as  John  Barleycorn  him- 
self, I  shall  keep  a  lookout  after  Master 
Sam.  Stupid  fellow!  had  he  not  abused  my 
good-nature,  I  might  have  chatted  to  him 
to  keep  my  tongue  in  exercise;  whereas  now, 
I  must  keep  him  at  a  distance. 

Do  you  remember  what  Mr.  Fairford  said 
to  me  on  this  subject, — it  did  not  become 
my  father's  son  to  speak  in  that  manner 
to  Sam's  father's  son  ?  I  asked  you  what 
your  father  could  possibly  know  of  mine; 
and  you  answered,  '  As  much,  you  supposed, 
as  he  knew  of  Sam's — it  was  a  proverbial 
expression."  This  did  not  quite  satisfy  me, 
though  I  am  sure  I  cannot  tell  why  it  should 
not.  But  I  am  returning  to  a  fruitless  and 
exhausted  subject.  Do  not  be  afraid  that  I 
shall  come  back  on  this  well-trodden  yet 
pathless  field  of  conjecture.  I  know  noth- 
ing so  useless,  so  utterly  feeble  and  con- 
temptible, as  the  groaning  forth  one's  help- 
less lamentations  into  the  ears  of  our 
friends. 

I  would  fain  promise  you  that  my  letters 
shall  be  as  entertaining  as  I  am  determined 
they  shall  be  regular  and  well  filled.  We 
have  an  advantage  over  the  dear  friends  of 
old,  every  pair  of  them.  Neither  David  and 
Jonathan,  nor  Orestes  and  Pylades,  nor  Da- 
mon and  Pythias — although,  in  the  latter 
case  particularly,  a  letter  by  post  would 
have  been  very  acceptable — ever  correspond- 
ed together;  for  they  probably  could  not 
write,  and  certainly  had  neither  post  nor 
franks  to  speed  their  effusions  to  each  other? 
whereas  yours,  which  you  had  from  the  old 
peer,  being  handled  gently,  and  opened 
with  precaution,  may  be  returned  to  me 
again,  and  serve  to  make  us  free  of  his 
Majesty's  post-office,  during  the  whole  time 
of  my  proposed  tour.*    Mercy  upon  U3, 

*  It  is  well  known  and  remembered,  that  when  Members 
r!  P  rliament  enjoyed  the  unlimited  p:  ivilege  of  franking  by 
the  mere  writing  the  name  on  the  cover,  it  was  extended  to 
the  most  extraordinary  occasions  One  noble  lord,  to  ex- 
press his  regard  for  a  particular  regiment,  franked  a  letter 
for  every  rink  and  tile.  It  was  customary  also  to  save  the 
covers  and  return  them,  in  order  that  the  correspondence 
might  be  carried  on  as  long  as  the  envelopes  could  hold 
together. 
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Alan!  what  letters  I  shall  have  to  send  to 
yon,  with  an  account  of  all  that  I  can  col- 
lect, of  pleasant  or  rare,  in  this  wildgOOSe 
jaunt  of  mine!  All  1  stipulate  is,  that  you 
do  not  communicate  them  to  the  Scotts 
Magazine;  for  though  you  used,  in  a  left- 
handed  w  ay.  to  compliment  me  on  my  at- 
tainments in  the  lighter  branches  of  litera- 
ture, at  the  expense  of  my  deficiency  in  the 
weightier  matters  of  the  law,  I  am  not  yet 
audacious  enough  to  enter  the  portal  which 
the  learned  Ruddiman*  so  kindly  opened 
for  the  acolytes  of  the  Muses. —  Vale,  sis 
memor  mei.  D.  L. 

P.  S.—  Direct  to  the  Post-Office  here.  I 
shall  leave  orders  to  forward  your  letters 
wherever  I  may  travel. 


LETTER  SECOND. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DAHSIE  LATIMER. 

NEGATUB,  my  dear  Darsie — you  have  logic 
and  law  enough  to  understand  the  word  of 
denial.  I  deny  your  conclusion.  The 
premises  I  admit,  namely  that  when  I 
mounted  on  that  infernal  hack,  I  might 
utter  what  seemed  a  sigh,  although  I 
deemed  it  lost  amid  the  puffs  and  groans  of 
the  broken-winded  brute,  matchless  in  the 
complication  of  her  complaints  by  any  save 
she,  the  poor  man's  mare,  renowned  in  song, 
that  died 

"A  mile  aboon  Dnndee."  t 

But  credit  me,  Darsie,  the  sigh  which  es- 
caped me  concerned  thee  more  than  myself, 
and  regarded  neither  the  superior  mettle  of 
your  cavalry,  nor  your  greater  command  of 
the  means  of  travelling.  I  could  certainly 
have  cheerfully  ridden  on  with  you  for  a  few 
days;  and  assure  yourself  I  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  tax  your  better  filled  purse  for  our 
joint  expenses.  But  you  know  my  father 
considers  every  moment  taken  from  the  law 
as  a  step  down  hill;  and  I  owe  much  to  his 
anxiety  on  my  account,  although  its  effects 
are  sometimes  troublesome.  For  example  : 
I  found,  on  my  arrival  at  the  shop  in 
Brown  Square,  that  the  old  gentleman  had 

*  (The  Scots  Magazine,  commenced  in  1739.  was  really  not 
fonni"  Ted  with  the  Rnddimans.  Walter  Ruddiman  junior, 
nephew  of  Thomas  the  Orammari'>n.  who  died  in  1757.  start- 
ed an  opposition  periodical  in  17R8,  called  '  The  Weekly 
Mi"'azi'  e  or  Edinburgh  Amusement."  It  was  carried  on  till 
17*4.) 

t  Alluding,  as  all  Scotsmen  know,  to  the  humorous  old 
song : — 

"  The  anld  man's  mare's  dead, 
The  pnir  man's  marc's  dead, 
The  mild  man's  marc's  dead, 
A  mile  aboon  Dundee." 

[Both  the  words  and  air  of  this  popular  sons  are  arrrihnted 
to  Pat.ie  Birnie.  the  famons  fiddler  of  Kinsnorn.  oplehrated 
ey  Allan  Ramsay. — See  Johnson's  Scots  Musical  Museum.\ 


returned  that  very  evening,  impatient,  it 
seems,  of  remaining  a  night  out  of  the 
guardianship  of  the  domestic  Lares.  Hav- 
ing this  information  from  James,  whose 
brow  wore  rather  an  anxious  look  on  the  occa- 
sion, I  despatched  a  Highland  chairman  to 
the  livery  stable  with  my  Bucephalus,  and 
slunk,  with  as  little  noise  as  might  be,  into 
my  own  den,  where  I  began  to  mumble  cer- 
tain half-gnawed  and  not  half-digested  doc- 
trines of  our  municipal  code.  I  was  not 
long  seated,  when  my  father's  visage  wras 
thrust,  in  a  peering  sort  of  way,  through  the 
half-opened  door;  and  withdrawn,  on  seeing 
my  occupation,  with  a  half-articulated 
humph  /  which  seemed  to  convey  a  doubt  of 
the  seriousness  of  my  application.  If  it  were 
so,  I  cannot  condemn  him;  for  recollection 
of  thee  occupied  me  so  entirely  during  an 
hour's  reading,  that  although  Stair  lay  be- 
fore me,*  and  notwithstanding  that  I  turned 
over  three  or  four  pages,  the  sense  of  his 
lordship's  clear  and  perspicuous  style  so  far 
escaped  me,  that  I  had  the  mortification  to 
find  my  labor  was  utterly  in  vain. 

Ere  I  had  brought  up  my  lee-wTay,  James 
appeared  with  his  summons  to  our  frugal  sup- 
per— radishes,  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  the  old 
ale — only  two  plates  though — and  no  chair 
set  for  Mr.  Darsie,  by  the  attentive  James 
Wilkinson.  Said  James,  with  his  long  face, 
lank  hair,  and  very  long  pigtail  in  its  leath- 
ern strap,  was  placed,  as  usual,  at  the  back 
of  my  father's  chair,  upright  as  a  wooden 
sentinel  at  the  door  of  a  puppet-show.  "You 
may  go  down,  James,"  said  my  father;  and 
exit  Wilkinson. — What  is  to  come  next? 
thought  I;  for  the  weather  is  not  clear  on 
the  paternal  brow. 

My  boots  encountered  his  first  glance  of 
displeasure,  and  he  asked  me,  with  a  sneer, 
which  way  I  had  been  riding.  He  expected 
me  to  answer,  "Nowhere,"  and  would  then 
have  been  at  me  with  his  usual  sarcasm, 
touching  the  humor  of  walking  in  shoes  at 
twenty  shillings  a  pair.  But  I  answered 
with  composure,  that  I  had  riddeu  out  to 
dinner  as  far  as  Noble  House.  He  started 
(you  know  his  way),  as  if  I  had  said  that  I 
had  dined  at  Jericho;  and  as  I  did  not 
choose  to  seem  to  observe  his  surprise,  but 
continued  munching  my  radishes  in  tran- 
quillity, he  broke  forth  in  ire. 
I  "To  Noble  House,  sir!  and  what  had 
you  to  do  at  Noble  House,  sir? — Do  you 
remember  you  are  studying  law,  sir? — 
that  your  Scots  law  trials  are  coming  on, 
sir  ? — that  every  moment  of  your  time  just 
now  is  worth  hours  at  another  time  ? 
— and   have  you   leisure  to  go  to  Noble 

*  [The  Inrfitvtions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  James 
!  Dalrymple,  Viscount  Stair,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of 
I  Session.] 
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House,  sir  ? — and  to  throw  your  books  behind 
you  for  so  many  hours? — Had  it  been  a  turn 
in  the  Meadows,  or  even  a  game  at  golf — 
But  Noble  House,  sir! " 

"  I  went  so  far  with  Darsie  Latimer,  sir, 
to  see  him  begin  his  journey." 

"  Darsie  Latimer  ?  "  he  replied  in  a  soften- 
ed tone — "Humph! — Well,  I  do  not  blame 
you  for  being  kind  to  Darsie  Latimer;  but  it 
would  have  done  as  much  good  if  you  had 
walked  with  him  as  far  as  the  toll-bar,  and 
then  made  your  farewells — it  would  have 
saved  horse-hire — and  your  reckoning,  too, 
at  dinner." 

"Latimer  paid  that,  sir,"  I  replied,  think- 
ing to  soften  the  matter;  but  I  had  much 
better  have  left  it  unspoken. 

"  The  reckoning,  sir  ?  "  replied  my  father. 
"  And  did  you  sponge  upon  any  man  for  a 
reckoning?  Sir,  no  man  should  enter  the 
door  of  a  public-house  without  paying  his 
lawing. " 

"I  admit  the  general  rule,  sir,"  I  replied; 
"  but  this  was  a  parting-cup  between  Darsie 
and  me;  and  I  should  conceive  it  fell  under 
the  exception  of  Docli  an  dorroch." 

"You  think  yourself  a  wit,"  said  my 
father,  with  as  near  an  approach  to  a  smile 
as  ever  he  permits  to  gild  the  solemnity  of 
his  features;  "but  I  reckon  you  did  not  eat 
your  dinner  standing,  like  the  Jews  at  their 
Passover;  and  it  was  decided  in  a  case  before 
the  town-bailies  of  Cupar-Angus,  when 
Luckie  Simpson's  cow  had  drunk  up  Luckie 
Jamieson's  browst  of  ale,  while  it  stood  in 
the  door  to  cool,  that  there  was  no  damage 
to  pay,  because  the  crummie  drank  without 
sitting  down;  such  being  the  very  circum- 
stance constituting  Dock  an  dorroch,  which 
is  a  standing  drink,  for  which  no  reckoning 
is  paid.  Ha,  sir!  what  says  your  advocate- 
ship (fieri)  to  that  ?  Fxceptio  firmat  regto- 
lam — But  come,  fill  your  glass,  Alan;  I  am 
not  sorry  ye  have  shown  this  attention  to 
Darsie  Latimer,  who  is  a  good  lad,  as  times 
go;  and  having  now  lived  under  my  roof 
since  he  left  the  school,  why,  there  is  really 
no  great  matter  in  coming  under  this  small 
obligation  to  him." 

As  I  saw  my  father's  scruples  were  much 
softened  by  the  consciousness  of  his  superior- 
ity in  the  legal  argument,  I  took  care  to  ac- 
cept my  pardon  as  a  matter  of  grace  rather 
than  of  justice;  and  only  replied,  we  should 
feel  ourselves  duller  of  an  evening,  now  that 
you  were  absent.  I  will  give  you  my  father's 
exact  words  in  reply,  Darsie.  You  know 
him  so  well,  that  they  will  not  offend  you; 
and  you  are  also  aware,  that  there  mingles 
with  the  good  man's  preciseness  and  formal- 
ity, a  fund  of  shrewd  observation  and  prac- 
tical good  sense. 


"It  is  very  true,"  he  said;  "Darsie  was  a 
pleasant  companion — but  over  waggish,  over 
waggish,  Alan,  and  somewhat  scatter- 
brained.— By  the  way,  Wilkinson  must  get 
our  ale  bottled  in  English  pints  now,  for  a 
quart  bottle  is  too  much,  night  after  night, 
for  you  and  me,  without  his  assistance. — 
But  Darsie,  as  I  was  saying,  is  an  arch  lad, 
and  somewhat  light  in  the  upper  storey — I 
wish  him  well  through  the  world;  but  he  has 
little  solidity,  Alan,  little  solidity." 

I  scorn  to  desert  an  absent  friend,  Darsie, 
so  I  said  for  you  a  little  more  than  my  con- 
science warranted:  but  your  defection  from 
your  legal  studies  had  driven  you  far  to  lee- 
ward in  my  father's  good  opinion. 

"Unstable  as  water,  he  shall  not  excel," 
said  my  father;  "or,  as  the  Vulgate  hath  it, 
Effusa  est  sicut  aqua — non  crescat.  He 
goeth  to  dancing-houses  and  readeth  novels 
— sat  est.'''' 

I  endeavored  to  parry  these  texts  by  ob- 
serving, that  the  dancing-houses  amounted 
only  to  one  night  at  La  Pique's  ball — the 
novels  (so  far  as  matter  of  notoriety,  Darsie) 
to  an  odd  volume  of  Tom  Jones. 

"But  he  danced  from  night  to  morning," 
replied  my  father,  "and  he  read  the  idle 
trash,  which  the  author  should  have  been 
scourged  for,  at  least  twenty  times  over.  It 
was  never  out  of  his  hand." 

I  then  hinted  that  in  all  probability  your 
fortune  was  now  so  easy  as  to  dispense  with 
your  prosecuting  the  law  any  farther  than 
you  had  done;  and  therefore  you  might 
think  you  had  some  title  to  amuse  yourself. 
This  was  the  least  palatable  argument  of 
all. 

"If  he  cannot  amuse  himself  with  the 
law,"  said  my  father,  snappishly,  "it  is  the 
worse  for  him.  If  he  needs  not  law  to  teach 
him  to  make  a  fortune,  I  am  sure  he  needs  it 
to  teach  him  how  to  keep  one;  and  it  would 
better  become  him  to  be  learning  this,  than 
to  be  scouring  the  country  like  a  landlouper, 
going  he  knows  not  where,  to  see  he  knows 
not  what,  and  giving  treats  at  Noble  House 
to  fools  like  himself"  (an  angry  glance  at 
poor  me).  "Noble  House,  indeed!"  he  re- 
peated with  elevated  voice  and  sneering  tone, 
as  if  there  were  something  offensive  to 
him  in  the  name,  though  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  any  place  in  which  you  had  been 
extravagant  enough  to  spend  five  shillings, 
would  have  stood  as  deep  in  his  reprobation. 

Mindful  of  your  idea,  that  my  father 
knows  more  of  your  real  situation  than  he 
thinks  proper  to  mention,  I  thought  I  would 
hazard  a  fishing  observation.  "I  did  not 
see,"  I  said,  "how  the  Scottish  law  would  be 
useful  to  a  young  gentleman  whose  fortune 
would  seem  to  be  vested  in  England." — I 
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really  thought  ray  father  would  have  heat 
me. 

"  D'ye  mean  to  come  round  me,  sir,  per 
ambages,  as  Counsellor  Pest  says?  What  is 
it  to  you  where  Darsie  Latimer's  fortune  is 
vested,  or  whether  he  hath  any  fortune,  ay 
or  no  ? — And  what  ill  would  the  Scottish 
law  do  to  him,  though  he  had  as  much  of 
it  as  either  Stair  or  Bankton,  sir?  Is  not 
the  foundation  of  our  municipal  law  the  an- 
cient code  of  the  Roman  Empire,  devised  at 
a  tune  when  it  was  so  much  renowned  for 
its  civil  polity,  sir,  and  wisdom?  Go  to 
your  bed,  sir,  after  your  expedition  to  No- 
ble House,  and  see  that  your  lamp  be  burn- 
ing and  your  book  before  you  ere  the  sun 
peeps.  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis, — were  it  not 
a  sin  to  call  the  divine  science  of  the  law  by 
the  inferior  name  of  art." 

So  my  lamp  did  burn,  dear  Darsie,  the 
next  morning,  though  the  owner  took  the 
risk  of  a  domiciliary  visitation,  and  lay  snug 
in  bed,  trusting  its  glimmer  might,  without 
further  inquiry,  be  received  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  his  vigilance.  And  now,  upon  this 
the  third  morning  after  your  departure, 
things  are  but  little  better;  for  though  the 
lamp  burns  in  my  den,  and  Voet  on  the 
Pandects*  hath  his  wisdom  spread  open  be- 
fore me,  yet  as  I  only  use  him  as  a  reading- 
desk  on  which  to  scribble  this  sheet  of  non- 
sense to  Darsie  Latimer,  it  is  probable  the 
vicinity  will  be  of  little  furtherance  to  my 
studies.  And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  thee  call 
me  an  affected  hypocritical  varlet,  who,  living 
under  such  a  system  of  distrust  and  restraint 
as  my  father  chooses  to  govern  by,  never- 
theless pretends  not  to  envy  you  your  free- 
dom and  independence. 

Latimer,  I  will  tell  you  no  lies.  I  wish 
my  father  would  allow  me  a  little  more  ex- 
ercise of  my  free  will,  were  it  but  that  I 
might  feel  the  pleasure  of  doing  what  would 
please  him  of  my  own  accord.  A  little  more 
spare  time,  and  a  little  more  money  to  enjoy 
it,  would,  besides,  neither  misbecome  my 
age  nor  my  condition ;  and  it  is,  I  own,  pro- 
voking to  see  so  many  in  the  same  situation 
winging  the  air  at  freedom,  while  I  sithei*e, 
caged  up  like  a  cobbler's  linnet,  to  chant  the 
same  unvaried  lesson  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, not  to  mention  the  listening  to  so  many 
lectures  against  idleness,  as  if  I  enjoyed  or 
was  making  use  of  the  means  of  amusement! 
But  then  I  cannot  at  heart  blame  either  the 
motive  or  the  object  of  this  severity.  For 
the  motive,  it  is  and  can  only  be  my  father's 
anxious,  devoted,  and  unremitting  affection 
and  zeal  for  my  improvement,  with  a  laud- 
able sense  of  the  honor  of  the  profession  to 
which  he  has  trained  me. 

*  [See  Note  to  Letter  IX.] 


As  we  have  no  near  relations,  the  tie  be- 
twixt us  is  of  even  unusual  closeness,  though 
in  itself  one  of  the  strongest  which  nature 
can  form.  I  am,  and  have  all  along  been, 
the  exclusive  object  of  my  father's  anxious 
hopes,  and  his  still  more  anxious  and  en- 
grossing fears;  so  what  title  have  I  to  com- 
plain, although  now  and  then  these  fears 
and  hopes  lead  him  to  take  a  troublesome 
and  incessant  charge  of  all  my  motions? 
Besides,  I  ought  to  recollect,  and,  Darsie,  I 
do  recollect,  that  my  father,  upon  various 
occasions,  has  shown  that  he  can  be  indul- 
gent as  well  as  strict.  The  leaving  his  old 
apartments  in  the  Luckenbooths  was  to  him 
like  divorcing  the  soul  from  the  body;  yet 

Dr.  Pi  *  did  but  hint  that  the  better  air 

of  this  new  district  was  more  favorable  to 
my  health,  as  I  was  then  suffering  under  the 
penalties  of  too  rapid  a  growth,  when  he 
exchanged  his  old  and  beloved  quarters,  ad- 
jacent to  the  very  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian, 
for  one  of  those  new  tenements  [entire  with- 
in themselves]  which  modern  taste  has  so 
lately  introduced. — Instance  also  the  inestim- 
able favor  which  he  conferred  on  me  by  re- 
ceiving you  into  his  house,  when  you  had  only 
the  unpleasant  alternative  of  remaining, 
though  a  grown-up  lad,  in  the  society  of 
mere  boys,  f  This  was  a  thing  so  contrary 
to  all  my  father's  ideas  of  seclusion,  of 
economy,  and  of  the  safety  to  my  morals 
and  industry,  which  he  wished  to  attain  by 
preserving  me  from  the  society  of  other 
young  people,  that,  upon  my  word,  I  am 
always  rather  astonished  how  I  should  have 
had  the  impudence  to  make  the  request, 
than  that  he  should  have  complied  with  it. 

Then  for  the  object  of  his  solicitude — Do 
not  laugh,  or  hold  up  your  hands,  my  good 
Darsie;  but,  upon  my  word,  I  like  the  pro- 
fession to  which  I  am  in  the  course  of  being 
educated,  and  am  serious  in  prosecuting  the 
preliminary  studies.  The  law  is  my  voca- 
tion— in  an  especial,  and,  I  may  say,  in 
an  hereditary  way,  my  vocation;  for  al- 
though I  have  not  the  honor  to  belong 
to  any  of  the  great  families  who  form 
in  Scotland,  as  in  France,  the  noblesse  of 
the  robe,  and  with  us,  at  least,  carry  their 
heads  as  high,  or  rather  higher,  than  the 

*  [Probably  Dr.  John  Rutherford  the  Author's  mcle.  He 
wns  n  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  imd  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Medh  al  School.  Scoit's  father  removed 
from  near  the  top  of  the  College  Wynd  to  George's  Square, 
soon  after  St  Waller's  hirih.] 

t  The  diminutive  and  ohsenre plare  called  Brown's  Sqmire, 
whs  hailed  fbout '  he  time  of  its  erection  as  hi  exiremefi  ele- 
gant improvement  upon  the  style  of  designing  ami  en  1 1  ne 
Edinburgh  residences  Each  house  was  in  th<  ph  ase  used 
hy  appraisers.  *■  finished  within  itself  "  or.  in  the-  still  newer 
phraseology,  ■■self-contained."  It  was  built  about  tin  year 
17R3-4;  and  the  old  pan  of  fhecity  being  near  and  accessible, 
thi*  siinare  soon  received  many  inhabitants,  who  venfurec'  to 
remi  ve  to  so  moderate  a  distance  from  the  High  Strc  t. 
[The  north  side  of  the  square  now  forms  a  part  of  Chambers 
Street.] 
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noblesse  of  the  sword, — for  the  former  con- 
sist more  frequently  of  the  "first-born  of 
Egypt,"— yet  my  grandfather,  who,  I  dare- 
say, was  a  most  excellent  person,  had  the 
honor  to  sign  a  bitter  protest  against  the 
Union,  in  the  respectable  character  of  town- 
clerk  to  the  ancient  Borough  of  Birlthegroat; 
and  there  is  some  reason — shall  I  say  to 
hope,  or  to  suspect  ? — that  he  may  have  been 
a  natural  son  of  a  first  cousin  of  the  then 
Fairford  of  that  Ilk,  who  had  been  long 
numbered  among  the  minor  barons.  Now 
my  father  mounted  a  step  higher  on  the 
ladder  of  legal  promotion,  being,  as  you 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  an  eminent  and  re- 
spected Writer  to  his  Majesty's  Signet;  and 
I  myself  am  destined  to  mount  a  round 
higher  still,  and  wear  the  honored  robe 
which  is  sometimes  supposed,  like  Charity, 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  I  have,  there- 
fore, no  choice  but  to  climb  upwards,  since 
we  have  mounted  thus  high,  or  else  to  fall 
down  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my  neck.  So 
that  I  reconcile  myself  to  my  destiny;  and 
while  you  are  looking  from  mountain  peaks 
at  distant  lakes  and  firths,  I  am,  de  apicibus 
juris,  consoling  myself  with  visions  of  crim- 
son and  scarlet  gowns — with  the  appendages 
of  handsome  cowis,  well  lined  with  salary. 

You  smile,  Darsie,  more  tuo,  and  seem  to 
say  it  is  little  worth  while  to  cozen  one's  self 
with  such  vulgar  dreams;  yours  being,  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  high  and  heroic  character, 
bearing  the  same  resemblance  to  mine  that 
a  bench,  covered  with  purple  cloth,  and 
plentifully  loaded  with  session  papers,  does 
to  some  Gothic  throne,  rough  with  Barbaric 
pearl  and  gold.  But  what  would  you  have? 
Sua  quemque  trahit  voluptas.  And  my 
visions  of  preferment,  though  they  may  be 
as  unsubstantial  at  present,  are  nevertheless 
more  capable  of  being  realised  than  your  as- 
pirations after — the  Lord  knows  what. 
What  says  my  father's  proverb? — "Look  to 
a  gown  of  gold,  and  you  will  at  least  get  a 
sleeve  of  it."  Such  is  my  pursuit;  but  what 
dost  thou  look  to?  The  chance  that  the 
mystery,  as  you  call  it,  which  at  present 
;  overclouds  your  birth  and  connections,  will 
clear  up  into  something  inexpressibly  and 
inconceivably  brilliant,  and  this  without  any 
effort  or  exertion  of  your  own,  but  purely  by 
the  goodwill  of  Fortune.  I  know  the  pride 
and  naughtiness  of  thy  heart,  and  sincerely 
do  I  wish  that  thou  hadst  more  beatings  to 
thank  me  for  than  those  which  thou  dost 
acknowledge  so  gratefully.  Then  had  I 
thumped  these  Quixotical  expectations  out 
of  thee,  and  thou  hadst  not,  as  now,  con- 
ceived thyself  to  be  the  hero  of  some  roman- 
tic history,  and  converted,  in  thy  vain  imag- 
inations, honest  Griffiths,  citizen  and  broker, 


|  who  never  bestows  more  than  the  needful 

upon  his  quarterly  epistles,  into  some  wise 
Alcander  or  sage  Alquife,  the  mystical  and 
magical  protector  of  thy  peerless  destiny. 
But  I  know  not  how  it  was,  thy  skull  got 
harder,  I  think,  and  my  knuckles  became 
softer;  not  to  mention  that  at  length  thou 
didst  begin  to  show  about  thee  a  spark  of 
something  dangerous,  which  I  was  bound  to 
.respect  at  least,  if  I  did  not  fear  it. 

And  while  I  speak  of  this,  it  is  not  much 
amiss  to  advise  thee  to  correct  a  little  this 
cock-a-hoop  courage  of  thine.  I  fear  much 
that,  like  a  hot-mettled  horse,  it  will  carry 
the  owner  into  some  scrape,  out  of  which  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  extricate  himself, 
especially  if  the  daring  spirit  which  bore 
thee  thither  should  chance  to  fail  thee  at  a 
pinch.  Kemember,  Darsie,  thou  art  not 
naturally  courageous;  on  the  contrary,  we 
•have  long  since  agreed  that,  quiet  as  I  am, 
I  have  the  advantage  in  this  important  par- 
ticular. My  courage  consists,  I  think,  in 
strength  of  nerves  and  constitutional  indif- 
ference to  danger,  which,  though  it  never 
pushes  me  on  adventure,  secures  me  in  full 
use  of  my  recollection  and  tolerably  complete 
self-possession,  when  danger  actually  arrives. 
Now,  thine  seems  more  what  may  be  called 
intellectual  courage,  highness  of  spirit,  and 
desire  of  distinction — impulses  which  ren- 
der thee  alive  to  the  love  of  fame  and  deaf 
to  the  apprehension  of  danger,  until  it 
forces  itself  suddenly  upon  thee.  I  own, 
that  whether  it  is  from  my  having  caught 
my  father's  apprehensions,  or  that  I  have 
reason  to  entertain  doubts  of  my  own,  I 
often  think  that  this  wildfire  chase  of  ro- 
mantic situation  and  adventure  may  lead 
thee  into  some  mischief;  and  then  what 
would  become  of  Alan  Fairford  ?  They 
might  make  whom  they  pleased  Lord  Ad- 
vocate or  Solicitor-General,  I  should  never 
have  the  heart  to  strive  for  it.  All  my  ex- 
ertions are  intended  to  vindicate  myself  one 
day  in  your  eyes;  and  I  think  I  should  not 
care  a  farthing  for  the  embroidered  silk 
gown  more  than  for  an  old  woman's  apron, 
unless  I  had  hopes  that  thou  shouldst  be 
walking  the  boards  to  admire  and  perhaps 
to  envy  me. 

That  this  may  be  the  case,  I  prithee — be- 
ware! See  not  a  Dulcinea  in  every  slipshod 
girl,  who,  with  blue  eyes,  fair  hair,  a  tat- 
tered plaid,  and  a  willow-wand  in  her  gripe, 
drives  out  the  village  cows  to  the  loaning. 
Do  not  think  you  will  meet  a  gallant  Valen- 
tine in  every  English  rider,  or  an  Orson  in 
every  Highland  drover.  View  things  as 
they  are,  and  not  as  they  may  be  magnified 
through  thy  teeming  fancy.  I  have  seen 
thee   look  at  an  old  gravel-pit  till  thou 
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madest  out.  rapes,  and  bays,  and  inlets,  1 
Crags  and  precipices,  and  the  whole  stupen- 
dous scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Feroe,  in  what 
Mas,  to  all  ordinary  eyes,  a  mere  horscpond. 
Besides,  did  I  not  once  find  thee  gazing 
■with  respect  at  a  lizard,  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  looks  upon  a  crocodile?  Now  this 
is  doubtless,  so  far,  a  harmless  exercise  of 
your  imagination,  for  the  puddle  cannot 
drown  you,  nor  the  Lilliputian  alligator  eat 
you  up.  But  it  is  different  in  society,  where 
you  cannot  mistake  the  character  of  those 
you  converse  with,  or  suffer  your  fancy  to 
exaggerate  their  qualities,  good  or  bad, 
without  exposing  yourself  not  only  to  ridi- 
cule, but  to  great  and  serious  inconven- 
iences. Keep  guard,  therefore,  on  your 
imagination,  my  dear  Darsie;  and  let  your 
old  friend  assure  you,  it  is  the  point  of  your 
character  most  pregnant  with  peril  to  its 
good  and  generous  owner.  Adieu!  let  not 
the  franks  of  the  worthy  peer  remain  unem- 
ployed; above  all,  Sis  memor  mei. 

A.  F. 


LETTER  THIRD. 

DARSIE   LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  have  received  thine  absurd  and  most 
conceited  epistle.  It  is  well  for  thee  that, 
Lovelace  and  Belford-like,  we  came  under  a 
convention  to  pardon  every  species  of  lib- 
erty which  we  may  take  with  each  other, 
since,  upon  my  word,  there  are  some  reflec- 
tions in  your  last  which  would  otherwise 
have  obliged  me  to  return  forthwith  to 
Edinburgh,  merely  to  show  you  I  was  not 
what  you  took  me  for. 

Why,  what  a  pair  of  prigs  hast  thou 
made  of  us! — I  plunging  into  scrapes,  with- 
out having  courage  to  get  out  of  them — thy 
sagacious  self,  afraid  to  put  one  foot  before 
the  other  lest  it  should  run  away  from  its 
companion,  and  so  standing  still  like  a  post, 
out  of  mere  faintness  and  coldness  of  heart, 
while  all  the  world  were  driving  full  speed 
past  thee.  Thou  a  portrait-painter! — I  tell 
thee,  Alan,  I  have  seen  a  better  seated  on 
the  fourth  round  of  a  ladder,  and  painting 
a  bare-breeched  Highlander,  holding  a  pint- 
stoup  as  big  as  himself,  and  a  booced  Low- 1 
lander,  in  a  bob-wig,  supporting  a  glass  of 
like  dimensions;  the  whole  being  designed 
to  represent  the  sign  of  the  Salutation. 

How  hadst  thou  the  heart  to  represent 
thine  own  individual  self,  with  all  thy  mo- 
tions, like  those  of  a  great  Dutch  doll,  de- 
pending on  the  pressure  of  certain  springs,  ] 
as  duty,  reflection,  and  the  like;  without  I 
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the  impulse  of  which,  thou  wouldst  doubt- 
less have  me  believe,  thou  wouldst  not 
budge  an  inch  ?  But  have  I  not  seen  Grav- 
ity out  of  his  bed  at  midnight?  and  must  I, 
in  plain  terms,  remind  thee  of  certain  mad 
pranks  ?  Thou  hadst  ever,  with  the  gravest 
sentiments  in  thy  mouth,  and  the  most 
starched  reserve  in  thy  manner,  a  kind  of 
lumbering  proclivity  towards  mischief,  al- 
though with  more  inclination  to  set  it  a-go- 
ing, than  address  to  carry  it  through;  and  I 
cannot  but  chuckle  internally,  when  I  think 
of  having  seen  my  most  venerable  monitor, 
the  future  President  of  some  high  Scottish 
Court,  puffing,  blowing  and  floundering, 
like  a  clumsy  cart-horse  in  a  bog,  where 
his  efforts  to  extricate  himself  only  plunged 
him  deeper  at  every  awkward  struggle,  till 
some  one — I  myself,  for  example — took  com- 
passion on  the  moaning  monster,  and  dragged 
him  out  by  mane  and  tail. 

As  for  me,  my  portrait  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  scandalously  caricatured.  J  fail  or 
quail  in  spirit  at  the  outcome!  Where  canst 
thou  show  me  the  least  symptom  of  the  rec- 
reant temper  with  which  thou  hast  invested 
me  (as  I  trust),  merely  to  set  off  the  solid 
and  impassible  dignity  of  thine  own  stupid 
indifference  ?  If  you  ever  saw  me  tremble, 
be  assured  that  my  flesh,  like  that  of  the 
old  Spanish  general,  only  quaked  at  the 
dangers  into  which  my  spirit  was  about  to 
lead  it.  Seriously,  Alan,  this  imputed 
poverty  of  spirit  is  a  shabby  charge  to  bring 
against  your  friend.  I  have  examined  my- 
self as  closely  as  I  can,  being,  in  very  truth, 
a  little  hurt  at  your  having  such  hard 
thoughts  of  me,  and  on  my  life  I  can  see  no 
reason  for  them.  I  allow  you  have,  per- 
haps, some  advantage  of  me  in  the  steadi- 
ness and  indifference  of  your  temper;  but  I 
should  despise  myself  if  I  were  conscious  of 
the  deficiency  in  courage  which  you  seem 
willing  enough  to  impute  to  me.  However, 
I  suppose  this  ungracious  hint  proceeds  from 
sincere  anxiety  for  my  safety,  and  so  view- 
ing it,  I  swallow  it  as  I  would  do  medicine 
from  a  friendly  doctor,  although  I  believed 
in  my  heart  he  had  mistaken  my  complaint. 

This  offensive  insinuation  disposed  of,  I 
thank  thee,  Alan,  for  the  rest  of  thy  epistle. 
I  thought  I  heard  your  good  father  pro- 
nouncing the  word  Noble  House,  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  displeasure,  as  if 
the  very  name  of  the  poor  little  hamlet  were 
odious  to  him,  or  as  if  you  had  selected  out 
of  all  Scotland  the  very  place  at  which  you 
had  no  call  to  dine.  But  if  he  had  had  any 
particular  aversion  to  that  blameless  village, 
and  very  sorry  inn,  is  it  not  his  own  fault 
!  that  I  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
I  Laird  of  Glengallacher,  to  shoot  a  buck  in 
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what  he  emphatically  calls  "  his  country  "  ? 
Truth  is,  I  had  a  strong  desire  to  have  com- 
plied with  his  Lairdship's  invitation.  To 
shoot  a  buck!  Think  how  magnificent  an 
idea  to  one  who  never  shot  anything  but 
hedge-sparrows,  and  that  with  a  horse-pistol, 
purchased  at  a  broker's  stand  in  the  Cow- 
gate! — You,  who  stand  upon  your  courage, 
may  remember  that  I  took  the  risk  of  firing 
the  said  pistol  for  the  first  time,  while  you 
stood  at  twenty  yards'  distance;  and  that, 
when  you  were  persuaded  it  would  go  off 
without  bursting,  forgetting  all  law  but  that 
of  the  biggest  and  strongest,  you  possessed 
yourself  of  it  exclusively  for  the  rest  of  the 
holidays.  Such  a  day's  sport  was  no  com- 
plete introduction  to  the  noble  art  of  deer- 
stalking, as  it  is  practised  in  the  Highlands; 
but  I  should  not  have  scrupled  to  accept 
honest  Glengallacher's  invitation,  at  the  risk 
of  firing  a  rifle  for  the  first  time,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  outcry  which  your  father  made 
at  my  proposal,  in  the  full  ardor  of  his  zeal 
for  King  George,  the  Hanover  succession, 
and  the  Presbyterian  faith.  I  wish  I  had 
stood  out,  since  I  have  gained  so  little  upon 
his  good  opinion  by  submission.  All  his  im- 
pressions concerning  the  Highlanders  are 
taken  from  the  recollections  of  the  Forty- 
five,  when  he  retreated  from  the  West  Port 
with  his  brother  volunteers,  each  to  the 
fortalice  of  his  own  separate  dwelling,  so 
soon  as  they  heard  the  Adventurer  was  ar- 
rived with  his  clans  as  near  them  as  Kirk- 
liston. The  flight  of  Falkirk — par  ma  non 
bene  seleda—m  which  I  think  your  sire  had 
his  share  with  the  undaunted  western  regi- 
ment, does  not  seem  to  have  improved  his 
taste  for  the  company  of  the  Highlanders; 
(quaere,  Alan,  dost  thou  derive  the  courage 
thou  makest  such  boast  of  from  an  hereditary 
source  ?) — and  stories  of  Rob  Roy  Macgregor, 
and  Sergeant  Alan  Mhor  Cameron,*  have 
served  to  paint  them  in  still  more  sable 
colors  to  his  imagination. 

Now,  from  all  I  can  understand,  these  ideas, 
as  applied  to  the  present  state  of  the  country, 
are  absolutely  chimerical.  The  Pretender 
is  no  more  remembered  in  the  Highlands 
than  if  the  poor  gentleman  were  gathered 
to  his  hundred  and  eight  fathers,  whose 
portraits  adorn  the  ancient  walls  of  Holly- 
rood;  the  broadswords  have  passed  into 
other  hands;  the  targets  are  used  to  cover 
the  butter-churns;  and  the  race  has  sunk,  or 
is  fast  sinking,  from  ruffling  bullies  into 
tame  cheaters.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  my 
conviction  that  there  is  little  to  be  seen  in 
the  north,  which,  arriving  at  your  father's 

*  Of  Rob  Roy  we  have  had  more  than  enough  Alan  Cam- 
eron, comni'  nly  called  Sergeant  Mhor,  a  freebooter  of  the 
same  period,  was  equally  remarkable  for  strength,  courage, 
and  generosity. 


conclusions,  though  from  different  premises, 
inclined  my  course  in  this  direction,  where 
perhaps  I  shall  see  as  little. 

One  thing,  however,  I  have  seen;  and  it 
was  with  pleasure  the  more  indescribable, 
that  I  was  debarred  from  treading  the  land 
which  my  eyes  were  permitted  to  gaze  upon, 
like  those  of  the  dying  prophet  from  the 
top  of  Mount  Pisgah — I  have  seen,  in  a  word, 
the  fruitful  shores  of  merry  England;  merry 
England!  of  which  I  boast  myself  a  native, 
and  on  which  I  gaze,  even  while  raging 
floods  and  unstable  quicksands  divide  us, 
with  the  filial  affection  of  a  dutiful  son. 

Thou  canst  not  have  forgotten,  Alan — 
for  when  didst  thou  ever  forget  what  was 
interesting  to  thy  friend  ? — that  the  same 
letter  from  my  friend  Griffiths,  which 
doubled  my  income,  and  placed  my  motions 
at  my  own  free  disposal,  contained  a  pro- 
hibitory clause,  by  which,  reason  none  as- 
signed, I  was  prohibited,  as  I  respected  my 
present  safety  and  future  fortunes,  from  vis- 
iting England;  every  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  a  tour,  if  I  pleased, 
on  the  Continent,  being  left  to  my  own 
choice. — Where  is  the  tale,  Alan,  of  a  cov- 
ered dish  in  the  midst  of  a  royal  banquet, 
upon  which  the  eyes  of  every  guest  were 
immediately  fixed,  neglecting  all  the  dain- 
ties with  which  the  table  was  loaded?  This 
cause  of  banishment  from  England — from 
my  native  country — from  the  land  of  the 
brave,  and  the  wise,  and  the  free — affects 
me  more  than  I  am  rejoiced  by  the  freedom 
and  independence  assigned  to  me  in  all 
other  respects.  Thus,  in  seeking  this  ex- 
treme boundary  of  the  country  which  I  am 
forbidden  to  tread,  I  resemble  the  poor 
tethered  horse,  which,  you  may  have  ob- 
served, is  alwa3's  grazing  on  the  very  verge 
of  the  circle  to  which  it  is  limited  by  its 
halter. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  romance  for  obeying 
this  impulse  towards  the  South ;  nor  suppose 
that,  to  satisfy  the  imaginary  longing  of  an 
idle  curiosity,  I  am  in  any  danger  of  risking 
the  solid  comforts  of  my  present  condition. 
Whoever  has  hitherto  taken  charge  of  my 
motions,  has  shown  me,  by  convincing 
proofs,  more  weighty  than  the  assurance 
which  they  have  withheld,  that  my  real  ad- 
vantage is  their  principal  object.  I  should 
be,  therefore,  worse  than  a  fool  did  I  object 
to  their  authority,  even  when  it  seems  some- 
what capriciously  exercised,  for  assuredly,  at 
my  age,  I  might — intrusted  as  I  am  with 
the  care  and  management  of  myself  in 
every  other  particular — expect  that  the 
cause  of  excluding  me  from  England  should 
be  frankly  and  fairly  stated  for  my  own  con- 
sideration and  guidance.    However,  I  will 
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not  grumble  about  tho  matter.  I  shall 
know  the  whole  story  one  day,  I  suppose; 
and  perhaps,  as  you  sometimes  surmise,  1 
shall  not  find  there  is  any  mighty  matter  in 
it  after  all. 

Yet  one  cannot  help  wondering — but, 
plague  on  it,  if  I  wonder  any  longer,  my 
letter  will  be  as  full  of  wonders  as  one  of 
Katterfelto's  advertisements.  I  have  a 
month's  mind,  instead  of  this  damnable  it- 
eration of  guesses  and  forebodings,  to  give 
thee  the  history  of  a  little  adventure  which 
befell  me  yesterday;  though  I  am  sure  you 
will,  as  usual,  turn  the  opposite  side  of  the 
spy-glass  on  my  poor  narrative,  and  reduce, 
more  tuo,  to  the  most  petty  trivialities,  the 
circumstances  to  which  thou  accusest  me  of 
giving  undue  consequence.  Hang  thee, 
Alan,  thou  art  as  unfit  a  confidant  for  a 
youthful  gallant  with  some  spice  of  imagina- 
tion, as  the  old  taciturn  secretary  of  Facar- 
din  of  Trebizond.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
each  perform  our  separate  destinies.  I  am 
doomed  to  see,  act,  and  tell;  thou,  like  a 
Dutchman  enclosed  in  the  same  Diligence 
with  a  Gascon,  to  hear,  and  shrug  thy 
shoulders. 

Of  Dumfries,  the  capital  town  of  this 
county,  I  have  but  little  to  say,  and  will  not 
abuse  your  patience  by  reminding  you  that 
it  is  built  on  the  gallant  river  Nith,  and  that 
its  churchyard,  the  highest  place  of  the  old 
town,  commands  an  extensive  and  fine  pros- 
pect. Neither  will  I  take  the  traveller's 
privilege  of  inflicting  upon  you  the  whole 
history  of  Bruce  poniarding  the  Eed  Comyn 
in  the  Church  of  the  Dominicans  at  this 
place,  and  becoming  a  king  and  patriot,  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  church-breaker  and  a 
murderer.  The  present  Dumfriezers  re- 
member and  justify  the  deed,  observing  it 
was  only  a  papist  church — in  evidence  where- 
of its  walls  have  been  so  completely  demol- 
ished that  no  vestiges  of  them  remain. 
They  are  a  sturdy  set  of  true-blue  Presby- 
terians, these  burghers  of  Dumfries;  men 
after  your  father's  own  heart,  zealous  for  the 
Protestant  succession — the  rather  that  many 
of  the  great  families  around  are  suspected 
to  be  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and 
shared,  a  great  many  of  them,  in  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Fifteen,  and  some  in  the  more 
recent  business  of  the  Forty-five.  The  town 
itself  suffered  in  the  latter  era;  for  Lord  El- 
cho,  with  a  large  party  of  the  rebels,  levied 
a  severe  contribution  upon  Dumfries,  on 
account  of  the  citizens  having  annoyed  the 
rear  of  the  Chevalier  during  his  march  into 
England. 

Many  of  these  particulars  I  learned  from 

Provost  C  ,  who,  happening  to  see  me 

in  the  market-place,  remembered  that  I  was 


an  intimate  of  your  father's,  and  very  kimll\ 
asked  me  to  dinner.  Pray  tell  your  father 
that  the  effects  of  his  kindness  to  me  follow 
me  everywhere.  I  became  tired,  however, 
of  this  pretty  town  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  crept  along  the  coast  east- 
wards, amusing  myself  with  looking  out  for 
objects  of  antiquity,  and  sometimes  making, 
or  attempting  to  make,  use  of  my  new  an- 
gling-rod. By  the  way,  old  Cotton's  instruc- 
tions, by  which  I  hoped  to  qualify  myself 
for  one  of  the  gentle  society  of  anglers,  are 
not  worth  a  farthing  for  this  meridian.  J 
learned  this  by  mere  accident,  after  I  had 
waited  four  mortal  hours.  I  shall  never  for- 
get an  impudent  urchin,  a  cowherd,  about 
twelve  years  old,  without  either  brogue  or 
bonnet,  barelegged,  and  with  a  very  indiffer- 
ent pair  of  breeches — how  the  villain  grinned 
in  scorn  at  my  landing  net,  my  plummet, 
and  the  gorgeous  jury  of  flies  which  I  had 
assembled  to  destroy  all  the  fish  in  the  river. 
I  was  induced  at  last  to  lend  the  rod  to  the 
sneering  scoundrel,  to  see  what  he  would 
make  of  it;  and  he  had  not  only  half-filled 
my  basket  in  an  hour,  but  literally  taught 
me  to  kill  two  trouts  with  my  own  hand. 
This,  and  Sam  having  found  the  hay  and 
oats,  not  forgetting  the  ale,  very  good  at 
this  small  inn,  first  made  me  take  the  fancy  of 
resting  here  for  a  day  or  two;  and  I  have  got 
my  grinning  blackguard  of  a  Piscator  leave 
to  attend  on  me,  by  paying  sixpence  a-day 
for  a  herdboy  in  his  stead. 

A  notably  clean  Englishwoman  keeps  this 
small  house,  and  my  bedroom  is  sweetened 
with  lavender,  has  a  clean  sash-window,  and 
the  walls  are,  moreover,  adorned  with  bal- 
lads of  Fair  Rosamond  and  Cruel  Barbara 
Allan.  The  woman's  accent,  though  uncouth 
enough,  sounds  yet  kindly  in  my  ear;  for  I 
have  never  yet  forgotten  the  desolate  effect 
produced  on  my  infant  organs,  when  I  heard 
on  all  sides  your  slow  and  broad  northern 
pronunciation,  which  was  to  me  the  tone  of 
a  foreign  land.  I  am  sensible  I  myself  have 
since  that  time  acquired  Scotch  in  perfec- 
tion, and  many  a  Scotticism  withal.  Still 
the  sound  of  the  English  accentuation  comes 
to  my  ears  as  the  tones  of  a  friend;  and  even 
when  heard  from  the  mouth  of  some  wan- 
dering beggar,  it  has  seldom  failed  to  charm 
forth  my  mite.  You  Scotch,  who  are  so 
proud  of  your  own  nationalitj7,  must  make 
due  allowance  for  that  of  other  folks. 

On  the  next  morning  I  was  about  to  set 
forth  to  the  stream  where  I  had  commenced 
angler  the  night  before,  but  was  prevented, 
by  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  from  stirring 
abroad  the  whole  forenoon;  during  all  which, 
time,  I  heard  my  varlet  of  a  guide  as  loud 
with  his  blackguard  jokes  in  the  kitchen,  as 
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a  footman  in  the  shilling  gallery; — so  little 
are  modesty  and  innocence  the  inseparable 
companions  of  rusticity  and  seclusion. 

When  after  dinner  the  day  cleared,  and 
we  at  length  sallied  out  to  the  river-side,  I 
found  myself  subjected  to  a  new  trick  on  the 
part  of  my  accomplished  preceptor.  Ap- 
parently, he  liked  fishing  himself  better  than 
the  trouble  of  instructing  an  awkward  nov- 
ice, such  as  I;  and  in  hopes  of  exhausting 
my  patience,  and  inducing  me  to  resign  the 
rod,  as  I  had  done  the  preceding  day,  my 
friend  contrived  to  keep  me  thrashing  the 
water  more  than  an  hour  with  a  pointless 
hook.  I  detected  this  trick  at  last,  by  ob- 
serving the  rogue  grinning  with  delight 
when  he  saw  a  large  trout  rise  and  dash 
harmless  away  from  the  angle.  I  gave  him 
a  sound  cuif,  Alan;  but  the  next  moment 
was  sorry,  and,  to  make  amends,  yielded  pos- 
session of  the  fishing-rod  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening,  he  undertaking  to  bring  me  home 
a  dish  of  trouts  for  my  supper,  in  atonement 
for  his  offences. 

Having  thus  got  honorably  rid  of  the 
trouble  of  amusing  myself  in  a  way  I  cared 
not  for,  I  turned  my  steps  towards  the  sea, 
or  rather  the  Sol  way  Firth,  which  here  sepa- 
rates the  two  sister  kingdoms,  and  which 
lay  at  about  a  mile's  distance,  by  a  pleasant 
walk  over  sandy  knolls,  covered  with  short 
herbage,  which  you  call  Links,  and  we  Eng- 
lish, JJowns. 

But  the  rest  of  my  adventure  would 
weary  out  my  fingers,  and  must  be  deferred 
until  to-morrow,  when  you  shall  hear  from 
me,  by  way  of  continuation;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  to  prevent  over-hasty  conclu- 
sions, I  must  just  hint  to  you,  we  are  but 
yet  on  the  verge  of  the  adventure  which  it 
is  my  purpose  to  communicate. 


LETTER  FOURTH. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  mentioned  in  my  last,  that  having  aban- 
doned my  fishing-rod  as  an  unprofitable  im- 
plement, I  crossed  over  the  open  downs 
which  divided  me  from  the  margin  of  the 
Solway.  When  I  reached  the  banks  of  the 
great  estuary,  which  are  here  very  bare 
and  exposed,  the  waters  had  receded  from 
the  large  and  level  space  of  sand,  through 
which  a  stream,  now  feeble  and  fordable, 
found  its  way  to  the  ocean.  The  whole  wks 
illuminated  by  the  beams  of  the  low  and 
setting  sun,  who  showed  his  ruddy  front, 
like  a  warrior  prepared  for  defence,  over  a 


huge  battlemented  and  turreted  wall  of 
crimson  and  black  clouds,  which  appeared 
like  an  immense  Gothic  fortress,  into  which 
the  lord  of  day  was  descending.  His  setting 
rays  glimmered  bright  upon  the  wet  surface 
of  the  sands,  and  the  numberless  pools  of 
water  by  which  it  was  covered,  where  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  had  occasioned 
their  being  left  by  the  tide. 

The  scene  was  animated  by  the  exertions 
of  a  number  of  horsemen,  who  were  actually 
employed  in  hunting  salmon.  Ay,  Alan, 
lift  up  your  hands  and  eyes  as  you  will,  I 
can  give  their  mode  of  fishing  no  name  so 
appropriate;  for  they  chased  the  fish  at  full 
gallop,  and  struck  them  with  their  barbed 
spears,  as  you  see  hunters  spearing  boars  in 
the  old  tapestry.  The  salmon,  to  be  sure, 
take  the  thing  more  quietly  than  the  boars; 
but  they  are  so  swift  in  their  own  element, 
that  to  pursue  and  strike  them  is  the  task 
of  a  good  horseman,  with  a  quick  eye,  a  de- 
termined hand,  and  full  command  both  of 
his  horse  and  weapon.  The  shouts  of  the 
fellows  as  they  galloped  up  and  down  in  the 
animating  exercise — their  loud  bursts  of 
laughter  when  any  of  their  number  caught 
a  fall — and  still  louder  acclamations  when 
any  of  the  party  made  a  capital  stroke  with 
his  lance — gave  so  much  animation  to  the 
whole  scene,  that  I  caught  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sport,  and  ventured  forward  a  con- 
siderable space  on  the  sands.  The  feats  of 
one  horseman,  in  particular,  called  forth  so 
repeatedly  the  clamorous  applause  of  his 
companions,  that  the  very  banks  rang  again 
with  their  shouts.  He  was  a  tall  man,  well 
mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse,  which  he 
caused  to  turn  and  wind  like  a  bird  in  the 
air,  carried  a  longer  spear  than  the  others, 
and  wore  a  sort  of  fur  cap  or  bonnet, 
with  a  short  feather  in  it,  which  gave 
him  on  the  whole  rather  a  superior 
appearance  to  the  other  fishermen.  He 
seemed  to  hold  some  sort  of  authority 
among  them,  and  occasionally  directed  their 
motions  both  by  voice  and  hand;  at  which 
times  I  thought  his  gestures  were  striking, 
and  his  voice  uncommonly  sonorous  and 
commanding. 

The  riders  began  to  make  for  the  shore, 
and  the  interest  of  the  scene  was  almost  over, 
while  I  lingered  on  the  sands,  with  my  looks 
turned  to  the  shores  of  England,  still  gilded 
by  the  sun's  last  rays,  and,  as  it  seemed, 
scarce  distant  a  mile  from  me.  The  anxious 
thoughts  which  haunt  me  began  to  muster 
in  my  bosom,  and  my  feet  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly approached  the  river  which  divided 
me  from  the  forbidden  precincts,  though 
without  any  formed  intention,  when  my 
steps  were  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  horse 
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galloping;  and  as  I  turned,  the  rider  (the 
same  fisherman  whom  1  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished) called  out  to  me,  in  an  abrupt 
manner,  Soho,  brother!  you  are  too  late  for 
Bowness  to-night — the  tide  will  make  pres- 
ently." 

I  turned  my  head  and  looked  at  him  with- 
out answering;  for,  to  my  thinking,  his 
sudden  appearance  (or  rather,  I  should  say, 
his  unexpected  approach)  had,  amidst  the 
gathering  shadows  and  lingering  light, 
something  in  it  which  was  wild  and  omi- 
nous. 

"Are  you  deaf?"  he  added— "or  are  you 
mad? — or  have  you  a  mind  for  the  next 
world?" 

"I  am  a  stranger,"  I  answered,  "and  had 
no  other  purpose  than  looking  on  at  the 
fishing — I  am  about  to  return  to  the  side  I 
came  from." 

"Best  make  haste  then,"  said  he.  "He 
that  dreams  on  the  bed  of  the  Sol  way  may 
wake  in  the  next  world.  The  sky  threatens 
a  blast  that  will  bring  in  the  waves  three 
feet  a-breast." 

So  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  and  rode 
off,  while  1  began  to  walk  back  towards  the 
Scottish  shore,  a  little  alarmed  at  what  I 
had  heard;  for  the  tide  advances  with  such 
rapidity  upon  these  fatal  sands,  that  well- 
mounted  horsemen  lay  aside  hopes  of  safety, 
if  they  see  its  white  surge  advancing  while 
they  are  yet  at  a  distance  from  the  bank. 

These  recollections  grew  more  agitating, 
and,  instead  of  walking  deliberately,  I  began 
a  race  as  fast  as  I  could,  feeling,  or  thinking 
I  felt,  each  pool  of  salt  water  through  which 
I  splashed,  grow  deeper  and  deeper.  At 
length  the  surface  of  the  sand  did  seem  con- 
siderably more  intersected  with  pools  and 
channels  full  of  water — either  that  the  tide 
was  really  beginning  to  influence  the  bed  of 
the  estuary,  or,  as  I  must  own  is  equally 
probable,  that  I  had,  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  my  retreat,  involved  myself  in  dif- 
ficulties which  I  had  avoided  in  my  more 
deliberate  advance.  Either  way,  it  was 
rather  an  unpromising  state  of  affairs,  for 
the  sands  at  the  same  time  turned  softer, 
and  my  footsteps,  so  soon  as  I  had  passed, 
were  instantly  filled  with  water.  I  began  to 
have  odd  recollections  concerning  the  snug- 
ness  of  your  father's  parlor,  and  the  secure 
footing  afforded  by  the  pavement  of  Brown's 
Square  and  Scott's  Close,  when  my  better 
genius,  the  tall  fisherman,  appeared  once 
more  close  to  my  side,  he  and  his  sable  horse 
looming  gigantic  in  the  now  darkening  twi- 
light. 

"Are  you  mad?"  he  said,  in  the  same 
deep  tone  which  had  before  thrilled  on  my 
ear,  "  or  are  you  weary  of  your  life  ? — You 


will  be  presently  amongst  the  quicksands." 
— I  professed  my  ignorance  of  the  way,  to 
which  he  only  replied,  "There  is  no  time 
for  prating — get  up  behind  me." 

lie  probably  expected  me  to  spring  from 
the  ground  with  the  activity  which  these 
Borderers  have,  by  constant  practice,  ac- 
quired in  everything  relating  to  horseman- 
ship; but  as  I  stood  irresolute,  he  extended 
his  hand,  and  grasping  mine,  bid  me  place 
my  foot  on  the  toe  of  his  boot,  and  thus 
raised  me  in  a  trice  to  the  croupe  of  his 
horse.  I  was  scarcely  secure]}'  seated,  ere 
he  shook  the  reins  of  his  horse,  who  instantly 
sprung  forward;  but  annoyed,  doubtless,  by 
the  unusual  burden,  treated  us  to  two  or 
three  bounds,  accompanied  by  as  many 
flourishes  of  his  hind  heels.  The  rider  sat 
like  a  tower,  notwithstanding  that  the  unex- 
pected plunging  of  the  animal  threw  me  for- 
ward upon  him.  The  horse  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  spur 
and  bridle,  and  went  off  at  a  steady  hand 
gallop;  thus  shortening  the  devious,  for  it 
was  by  no  means  a  direct  path,  by  which  the 
rider,  avoiding  the  loose  quicksands,  made 
for  the  northern  bank. 

My  friend,  perhaps  I  may  call  him  my 
preserver, — for,  to  a  stranger,  my  situation 
was  fraught  with  real  danger,— continued  to 
press  on  at  the  same  speedy  pace,  but  in 
perfect  silence,  and  I  was  under  too  much 
anxiety  of  mind  to  disturb  him  with  any 
questions.  At  length  we  arrived  at  a  part 
of  the  shore  with  which  I  was  utterly  unac- 
quainted, when  I  alighted  and  began  to  re- 
turn, in  the  best  fashion  I  could,  my  thanks 
for  the  important  service  which  he  had  just 
rendered  me. 

The  stranger  only  replied  by  an  impatient 
"pshaw!"  and  was  about  to  ride  off,  and 
leave  me  to  my  own  resources,  when  I  im- 
plored him  to  complete  his  work  of  kind- 
ness, by  directing  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush, 
which  was,  as  I  informed  him,  my  home  for 
the  present. 

"To  Shepherd's  Bush?"  he  said;  "it  is 
but  three  miles,  but  if  you  know  not  the 
land  better  than  the  sand,  you  may  break 
your  neck  before  you  get  there;  for  it  is  no 
road  for  a  moping  bo}r  in  a  dark  night;  and, 
besides,  there  are  the  brook  and  the  fens  to 
cross." 

I  was  a  little  dismayed  at  this  communi- 
cation of  such  difficulties  as  my  habits  had 
not  called  on  me  to  contend  with.  Once 
more  the  idea  of  thy  father's  fireside  came 
across  me;  and  I  could  have  been  well  con- 
tented to  have  swap'd  the  romance  of  my 
situation,  together  with  the  glorious  inde- 
pendence of  control  which  I  possessed  at  the 
moment,  for  the  comforts  of  the  chimney- 
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corner,  though  I  were  obliged  to  keep  my 
eyes  chained  to  Erskine's  Larger  Institutes. 

I  asked  my  new  friend  whether  he  could 
not  direct  me  to  any  house  of  public  enter- 
tainment for  the  night;  and,  supposing  it 
probable  he  was  himself  a  poor  man,  I  added, 
with  the  conscious  dignity  of  a  well-filled 
pockotbook,  that  I  could  make  it  worth  any 
man's  while  to  oblige  me.  The  fisherman 
making  no  answer,  I  turned  away  from  him 
with  as  gallant  an  appearance  of  indifference 
as  I  could  command,  and  began  to  take,  as 
I  thought,  the  path  which  he  had  pointed 
out  to  me. 

His  deep  voice  immediately  sounded  after 
me  to  recall  me.  "Stay,  young  man,  stay 
— you  have  mistaken  the  road  already. — I 
wonder  your  friends  sent  out  such  an  incon- 
siderate youth,  without  some  one  wiser  than 
himself  to  take  care  of  him." 

"Perhaps  they  might  not  have  done  so," 
said  I,  "if  I  had  any  friends  who  cared  about 
the  matter." 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  my  custom 
to  open  my  house  to  strangers,  but  your 
pinch  is  like  to  be  a  smart  one;  for,  besides 
the  risk  from  bad  roads,  fords,  and  broken 
ground,  and  the  night,  which  looks  both 
black  and  gloomy,  there  is  bad  company  on 
the  road  sometimes — at  least  it  has  a  bad 
name,  and  some  have  come  to  harm;  so  that 
I  think  I  must  for  once  make  my  rule  give 
way  to  your  necessity,  and  give  you  a  night's 
lodging  in  my  cottage." 

Why  was  it,  Alan,  that  I  could  not  help 
giving  an  involuntary  shudder  at  receiving 
an  invitation  so  seasonable  in  itself,  and  so 
suitable  to  my  naturally  inquisitive  disposi- 
tion ?  I  easily  suppressed  this  untimely  sen- 
sation; and,  as  I  returned  thanks,  and  ex- 
pressed my  hope  that  I  should  not  disarrange 
his  family,  I  once  more  dropped  a  hint  of 
my  desire  to  make  compensation  for  any 
trouble  I  might  occasion.  The  man  answered 
very  coldly,  "Your  presence  will  no  doubt 
give  me  trouble,  sir,  but  it  is  of  a  kind 
which  your  purse  cannot  compensate;  in  a 
word,  although  I  am  content  to  receive  you 
as  my  guest,  I  am  no  publican  to  call  a 
reckoning." 

I  begged  his  pardon,  and,  at  his  instance, 
once  more  seated  myself  behind  him  upon 
the  good  horse,  which  went  forth  steady  as 
before — the  moon,  whenever  she  could  pene- 
trate the  clouds,  throwing  the  huge  shadow 
of  the  animal,  with  its  double  burden,  on 
the  wild  and  bare  ground  over  which  we 
passed. 

Thou  mayst  laugh  till  thou  lettest  the 
letter  fall  if  thou  wilt,  but  it  reminded  me 
of  the  Magician  Atlantes  on  his  hippogriff, 
with  a  knight  trussed  up  behind  him,  in  the 


manner  Ariosto  has  depicted  that  matter. 
Thou  art,  I  know,  matter-of-fact  enough  to- 
affect  contempt  of  that  fascinating  and  de- 
licious poem;  but  think  not  that,  to  conform 
with  thy  bad  taste,  I  shall  forbear  any  suit- 
able illustration  which  now  or  hereafter  may 
occur  to  me. 

On  we  went,  the  sky  blackening  around 
us,  and  the  wind  beginning  to  pipe  such  a 
wild  and  melancholy  tune  as  best  suited  the 
hollow  sounds  of  the  advancing  tide,  which 
I  could  hear  at  a  distance,  like  the  roar  of 
some  immense  monster  defrauded  of  its 
prey. 

At  length  our  course  was  crossed  by  a  deep 
dell  or  dingle,  such  as  they  call  in  some  parts 
of  Scotland  a  den,  and  in  others  a  cleugh, 
or  narrow  glen.  It  seemed,  by  the  broken 
glances  which  the  moon  continued  to  throw 
upon  it,  to  be  steep,  precipitous,  and  full 
of  trees,  which  are,  generally  speaking, 
rather  scarce  upon  these  shores.  The  de- 
scent by  which  we  plunged  into  this  dell 
was  both  steep  and  rugged,  with  two  or 
three  abrupt  turnings;  but  neither  danger 
nor  darkness  impeded  the  motion  of  the 
black  horse,  who  seemed  rather  to  slide  upon 
his  haunches,  than  to  gallop  down  the  pass, 
throwing  me  again  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
athletic  rider,  who,  sustaining  no  inconven- 
ience by  the  circumstance,  continued  to 
press  the  horse  forward  with  his  heel,  stead- 
ily supporting  him  at  the  same  time  by  rais- 
ing his  bridle-hand,  until  we  stood  in  safety 
at  the  bottom  of  the  steep — not  a  little  to 
my  consolation,  as,  friend  Alan,  thou  mayst 
easily  conceive. 

A  very  short  advance  up  the  glen,  the 
bottom  of  which  we  had  attained  by  this 
ugly  descent,  brought  us  in  front  of  two  or 
three  cottages,  one  of  which  another  blink 
of  moonshine  enabled  me  to"  rate  as  rather 
better  than  those  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  in 
this  part  of  the  world ;  for  the  sashes  seemed 
glazed,  and  there  were  what  are  called 
storm-windows  in  the  roof,  giving  symptoms 
of  the  magnificence  of  a  second  storey.  The 
scene  around  was  very  interesting;  for  the 
cottages,  and  the  yards  or  crofts  annexed  to 
them,  occupied  a  haugh,  or  holm,  of  two 
acres,  which  a  brook  of  some  consequence 
(to  judge  from  its  roar)  had  left  upon  one 
side  of  the  little  glen  while  finding  its  course 
close  to  the  farther  bank,  and  which  ap- 
peared to  be  covered  and  darkened  with 
trees,  while  the  level  space  beneath  enjoyed 
such  stormy  smiles  as  the  moon  had  that 
night  to  bestow. 

I  had  little  time  for  observation,  for  my 
companion's  loud  whistle,  seconded  by  an 
equally  loud  halloo,  speedily  brought  to  the 
door  of  the  principal  cottage  a  man  and  a 
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woman,  together  with  two  large  Newfound- 
land dogs,  the  deep  baying  of  w  hich  I  had 
for  some  time  heard.  A  yelping  terrier  or 
two,  which  had  joined  the  concert,  were 
silent  at  the  presence  of  my  conductor,  and 
began  to  whine,  jump  up,  and  fawn  upon 
him.  The  female  drew  back  when  she  be- 
held a  stranger;  the  man,  who  had  a  lighted 
lantern,  advanced,  and,  without  any  obser- 
vation, received  the  horse  from  my  host, 
and  led  him,  doubtless,  to  stable,  while  I 
followed  my  conductor  into  the  house. 
When  wo  had  passed  the  kalian,*  we  en- 
tered a  well-sized  apartment,  with  a  clean 
brick  floor,  where  a  fire  blazed  (much  to  my 
contentment)  in  the  ordinary  projecting  sort 
of  a  chimney,  common  in  Scottish  houses. 
There  were  stone  seats  within  the  chimney; 
and  ordinary  utensils,  mixed  with  fishing- 
spears,  nets,  and  similar  implements  of  sport, 
were  hung  around  the  walls  of  the  place. 
The  female  who  had  first  appeared  at  the 
door,  had  now  retreated  into  a  side  apart- 
ment. She  was  presently  followed  by  my 
guide,  after  he  had  silently  motioned  me  to 
a  seat;  and  their  place  was  supplied  by  an 
elderly  woman  in  a  gray  stuff  gown,  with  a 
check  apron  and  toy,  obviously  a  menial, 
though  neater  in  her  dress  than  is  usual  in 
her  apparent  rank — an  advantage  which  was 
counterbalanced  by  a  very  forbidding  aspect. 
But  the  most  singular  part  of  her  attire,  in 
this  very  Protestant  country,  was  a  rosary, 
in  which  the  smaller  beads  were  black  oak, 
and  those  indicating  the  pater-noster  of  sil- 
ver, with  a  crucifix  of  the  same  metal. 

This  person  made  preparations  for  supper, 
by  spreading  a  clean  though  coarse  cloth 
over  a  large  oaken  table,  placing  trenchers 
and  salt  upon  it,  and  arranging  the  fire  to 
receive  a  gridiron.  I  observed  her  motions 
in  silence;  for  she  took  no  sort  of  notice  of 
me,  and  as  her  looks  were  singularly  forbid- 
ding, I  felt  no  disposition  to  commence  con- 
versation. 

When  this  duenna  had  made  all  prelimi- 
nary arrangements,  she  took  from  the  well- 
filled  pouch  of  my  conductor,  which  he  had 
hung  up  by  the  door,  one  or  two  salmon,  or 
grilses,  as  the  smaller  sort  are  termed,  and 
selecting  that  which  seemed  best,  and  in 
highest  season,  began  to  cut  it  into  slices, 
and  to  prepare  a  griltade;  the  savory  smell 
of  which  affected  me  so  powerfully,  that  I 
began  sincerely  to  hope  that  no  delay  would 
intervene  between  the  platter  and  the  lip. 

As  this  thought  came  across  me,  the  man 
who  had  conducted  the  horse  to  the  stable 
entered  the  apartment,  and  discovered  to  me 
a  countenance  yet  more  uninviting  than  that 
of  the  old  crone  who  was  performing  with 

*  The  partition  which  divides  a  Scottish  cottage. 
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such  dexterity  the  office  of  cook  to  the 
party.  He  was  perhaps  sixty  years  old;  yet 
his  brow  was  not  much  furrowed,  and  his 
jet  black  hair  was  only  grizzled,  not  whit- 
ened, by  the  advance  of  age.  All  his  mo- 
tions spoke  strength  unabated;  and,  though 
rather  undersized,  he  had  very  broad  shoul- 
ders, was  square-made,  thin-flanked,  and  ap- 
parently combined  in  his  frame  muscular 
strength  and  activity;  the  last  somewhat  im- 
paired perhaps  by  years,  but  the  first  re- 
maining in  full  vigor.  A  hard  and  harsh 
countenance — eyes  far  sunk  under  project- 
ing eyebrows,  which  were  grizzled  like  his 
hair — a  wide  mouth,  furnished  from  ear  to 
ear  with  a  range  of  unimpaired  teeth  of  un- 
common whiteness,  and  a  size  and  breadth 
which  might  have  become  the  jaws  of  an 
ogre,  completed  this  delightful  portrait.  He 
was  clad  like  a  fisherman,  in  jacket  and 
trowsers  of  the  blue  cloth  commonly  used  by 
seamen,  and  had  a  Dutch  case-knife,  like 
that  of  a  Hamburgh  skipper,  stuck  into  a 
broad  buff  belt,  which  seemed  as  if  it  might 
occasionally  sustain  weapons  of  a  descrip- 
tion still  less  equivocally  calculated  for 
violence. 

This  man  gave  me  an  inquisitive,  and,  as 
I  thought,  a  sinister  look,  upon  entering  the 
apartment;  but,  without  any  farther  notice 
of  me,  took  up  the  office  of  arranging  the 
table,  which  the  old  lady  had  abandoned  for 
that  of  cooking  the  fish,  and,  with  more  ad- 
dress than  I  expected  from  a  person  of  his 
coarse  appearance,  placed  two  chairs  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  and  two  stools  below;  ac- 
commodating each  seat  to  a  cover,  beside 
which  he  placed  an  allowance  of  barley- 
bread,  and  a  small  jug,  which  he  replen- 
ished with  ale  from  a  large  black  jack. 
Three  of  these  jugs  were  of  ordinary  earth- 
enware, but  the  fourth,  which  he  placed  by 
the  right-hand  cover  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
table,  was  a  flagon  of  silver,  and  displayed 
armorial  bearings.  Beside  this  flagon  he 
placed  a  saltcellar  of  silver,  handsomely 
wrought,  containing  salt  of  exquisite  white- 
ness, with  pepper  and  other  spices.  A  sliced 
lemon  was  also  presented  on  a  small  silver 
salver.  The  two  large  water-dogs,  who 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  preparations,  seated  themselves  one  on 
each  side  of  the  table,  to  be  ready  to  receive 
their  portion  of  the  entertainment.  I  never 
saw  finer  animals,  or  which  seemed  to  be 
more  influenced  by  a  sense  of  decorum,  ex- 
cepting that  they  slobbered  a  little  as  the 
rich  scent  from  the  chimney  was  wafted  past 
their  noses.  The  small  dogs  ensconced 
themselves  beneath  the  table. 

I  am  aware  that  I  am  dwelling  upon  triv- 
ial and  ordinary  circumstances,  and  that 
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perhaps  I  may  weary  out  your  patience  in 
doing  so.  But  conceive  me  alone  in  this 
strange  place,  which  seemed,  from  the  uni- 
versal silence,  to  be  the  very  temple  of  Har- 
pocrates — remember  that  this  is  my  first  ex- 
cursion from  home — forget  not  that  the 
manner  in  which  I  had  been  brought  hither 
had  the  dignity  of  danger  and  something 
the  air  of  an  adventure,  and  that  there  was 
a  mysterious  incongruity  in  all  I  had  hitherto 
witnessed;  and  you  will  not,  I  think,  be 
surprised  that  these  circumstances,  though 
trilling,  should  force  themselves  on  my  no- 
tice at  the  time,  and  dwell  in  my  memory 
afterwards. 

That  a  fisher,  who  pursued  the  sport  per- 
haps for  his  amusement  as  well  as  profit, 
should  be  well  mounted  and  better  lodged 
than  the  lower  class  of  peasantry,  had  in  it 
nothing  surprising;  but  there  was  something 
about  all  that  I  saw  which  seemed  to  inti- 
mate that  I  was  rather  in  the  abode  of  a  de- 
cayed gentleman  who  clung  to  a  few  of  the 
forms  and  observances  of  former  rank,  than 
in  that  of  a  common  peasant,  raised  above 
his  fellows  by  comparative  opulence. 

Besides  the  articles  of  plate  which  I  have 
already  noticed,  the  old  man  now  lighted 
and  placed  on  the  table  a  silver  lamp, 
or  cruisie,  as  the  Scottish  term  it,  filled 
with  very  pure  oil,  which  in  burning  dif- 
fused an  aromatic  fragrance,  and  gave  me 
a  more  perfect  view  of  the  cottage  walls, 
which  I  had  hitherto  only  seen  dimly  by  the 
light  of  the  fire.  The  bink*  with  its  usual 
arrangement  of  pewter  and  earthenware, 
which  was  most  strictly  and  critically  clean, 
glanced  back  the  flame  of  the  lamp  merrily 
from  one  side  of  the  apartment.  In  a  re- 
cess, formed  by  the  small  bow  of  a  latticed 
window,  was  a  large  writing-desk  of  walnut- 
tree  wood,  curiously  carved,  above  which 
arose  shelves  of  the  same,  which  supported 
a  few  books  and  papers.  The  opposite  side 
of  the  recess  contained  (as  far  as  I  could 
discern,  for  it  lay  in  shadow,  and  I  could  at 
any  rate  have  seen  it  but  imperfectly  from 
the  place  where  I  was  seated)  one  or  two 
guns,  together  with  swords,  pistols,  and 
other  arms — a  collection  which,  in  a  poor 
cottage,  and  in  a  country  so  peaceful,  ap- 
peared singular  at  least,  if  not  even  some- 
what suspicious. 

All  these  observations,  you  may  suppose, 
were  made  much  sooner  than  I  have  record- 
ed, or  you  (if  you  have  not  skipped)  have 
been  able  to  read  them.  They  were  already 
finished,  and  I  was  considering  how  I  should 
open  some  communication  with  the  mute  in- 
habitants of  the  mansion,  when  my  conduc- 

*  The  frame  of  wooden  shelves  placed  in  a  Scottish  kitchen 
for  holding  plates. 


tor  re-entered  from  the  side-door  by  which 

he  had  made  his  exit. 

He  had  now  thrown  off  his  rough  riding- 
cap  and  his  coarse  jockey-coat,  and  stood  be- 
fore me  in  a  grey  jerkin  trimmed  with  black, 
which  sat  close  to  and  set  off  his  large  and 
sinewy  frame,  and  a  pair  of  trowsers  of  a 
lighter  color,  cut  as  close  to  the  body  as  they 
are  used  by  Highlandmen.  His  whole  dress 
was  of  finer  cloth  than  that  of  the  old  man, 
and  his  linen,  so  minute  was  my  observation, 
clean  and  unsullied.  His  shirt  was  without 
ruffles,  and  tied  at  the  collar  with  a  black 
riband,  which  showed  his  strong  and  mus- 
cular neck  rising  from  it,  like  that  of  an  an- 
cient Hercules.  His  head  was  small,  with 
a  large  forehead,  and  well-formed  ears.  He 
wore  neither  peruke  nor  hair-powder;  and 
his  chestnut  locks,  curling  close  to  his  head, 
like  those  of  an  antique  statue,  showed  not 
the  least  touch  of  time,  though  the  owner 
must  have  been  at  least  fifty.  His  features 
were  high  and  prominent  in  such  a  degree, 
that  one  know  not  whether  to  term  them 
harsh  or  handsome.  In  either  case,  the 
sparkling  grey  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  well- 
formed  mouth,  combined  to  render  his  phy- 
siognomy noble  and  expressive.  An  air  of 
sadness  or  severity,  or  of  both,  seemed  to  in- 
dicate a  melancholy  and  at  the  same  time  a 
haughty  temper.  I  could  not  help  running 
mentally  over  the  ancient  heroes,  to  whom  I 
might  assimilate  the  noble  form  and  coun- 
tenance before  me.  He  was  too  young,  and 
evinced  too  little  resignation  to  his  fate,  to 
resemble  Belisarius.  Coriolanus,  standing 
by  the  hearth  of  Tullus  Aufidius,  came 
nearer  the  mark;  yet  the  gloomy  and 
haughty  look  of  the  stranger  had,  perhaps, 
still  more  of  Marius,  seated,  among  the  ruins 
of  Carthage. 

While  I  was  lost  in  these  imaginations  my 
J  host  stood  by  the  fire,  gazing  on  me  with  the 
.  same  attention  which  I  paid  to  him,  until, 
;  embarrassed  by  his  look,  I  was  about  to 

I  break  silence  at  all  hazards.  But  the  sup- 
:  per,  now  placed  upon  the  table,  reminded 
j  me,  by  its  appearance,  of  those  wants  which 

I I  had  almost  forgotten  while  I  was  gazing  on 
the  fine  form  of  my  conductor.  He  spoke 
at  length,  and  I  almost  started  at  the  deep 
rich  tone  of  his  voice,  though  what  he  said 
was  but  to  invite  me  to  sit  down  to  the  table. 
He  himself  assumed  the  seat  of  honor,  beside 
which  the  silver  flagon  was  placed,  and 
beckoned  to  me  to  sit  down  beside  him. 

Thou  knowest  thy  father's  strict  and  ex- 
cellent domestic  discipline  has  trained  me  to 
hear  the  invocation  of  a  blessing  before  we 
break  the  daily  bread,  for  which  we  are 
taught  to  pray — I  paused  a  moment,  and, 
without  designing  to  do  so,  I  suppose  my 
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manner  made  him  sensible  of  what  I  ex- 
pected. The  two  domestics  or  inferiors,  as 
I  should  have  before  observed,  were  already 
seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  bible,  when  my 
host  shot  a  glance  of  a  very  peculiar  expres- 
sion towards  the  old  man,  observing,  with 
something  approaching  to  a  sneer,  "Cristal 
Nixon,  say  grace — the  gentleman  expects 
one." 

"The  fonl  fiend  shall  be  clerk,  and  say 
amen,  when  I  turn  chaplain,"  growled  out 
the  party  addressed,  in  tones  which  might 
have  become  the  condition  of  a  dying  bear; 
"if  the  gentleman  is  a  whig,  he  may  please 
himself  with  his  own  mummery.  My  faith 
is  neither  in  word  nor  writ,  but  in  barley- 
bread  and  brown  ale." 

"Mabel  Moffat,"  said  my  guide,  looking 
at  the  old  woman,  and  raising  his  sonorous 
voice,  probably  because  she  was  hard  of 
hearing,  "canst  thou  ask  a  blessing  upon 
our  victuals? " 

The  old  woman  shook  her  head,  kissed  the 
cross  which  hung  from  her  rosary,  and  was 
silent. 

"  Mable  will  say  grace  for  no  heretic,"  said 
the  master  of  the  house,  with  the  same 
latent  sneer  on  his  brow  and  in  his  accent. 

At  the  same  moment  the  side-door  already 
mentioned  opened,  and  the  young  woman 
(so  she  proved)  whom  I  had  first  seen  at  the 
door  of  the  cottage  advanced  a  little  way 
into  the  room,  then  stopped  bashfully,  as  if 
she  had  observed  that  I  was  looking  at  her, 
and  asked  the  master  of  the  house  "if  he  had 
called?" 

"Not  louder  than  to  make  old  Mabel 
hear  me,"  he  replied;  "and  yet,"  he  added, 
as  she  turned  to  retire,  "it  is  a  shame  a 
stranger  should  see  a  house  where  not  one 
of  the  family  can  or  will  say  a  grace — do 
thou  be  our  chaplain." 

The  girl,  who  was  really  pretty,  came  for- 
ward with  timid  modesty,  and  apparently 
unconscious  that  she  was  doing  anything  un- 
common, pronounced  the  benediction  in  a 
silver-toned  voice,  and  with  affecting  sim- 
plicity— her  cheek  coloring  just  so  much  as 
to  show  that,  on  a  less  solemn  occasion,  she 
"would  have  felt  more  embarrassed. 

Now,  if  thou  expectest  a  fine  description 
of  this  young  woman,  Alan  Fairford,  in 
order  to  entitle  thee  to  taunt  me  with  having 
found  a  Dulcinea  in  the  inhabitant  of  a 
fisherman's  cottage  oh  the  Solway  Firth, 
thou  shalt  be  disappointed;  for,  having  said 
she  seemed  very  pretty,  and  that  she  was  a 
sweet  and  gentle-speaking  creature,  I  have 
said  all  concerning  her  that  I  can  tell  thee. 
She  vanished  when  the  benediction  was 
spoken. 

My  host,  with  a  muttered  remark  on  the 


cold  of  our  ride,  and  the  keen  air  of  the 
Solway  Sands,  to  which  he  did  not  seem  to 
wish  an  answer,  loaded  my  plate  from 
Mabel's  grillade,  which,  with  a  large  wooden 
bowl  of  potatoes,  formed  our  whole  meal. 
A  sprinkling  from  the  lemon  gave  a  much 
higher  zest  than  the  usual  condiment  of 
vinegar;  and  I  promise  you  that,  whatever  I 
might  hitherto  have  felt,  either  of  curiosity 
or  suspicion,  did  not  prevent  me  from  making 
a  most  excellent  supper,  during  which  little 
passed  betwixt  me  and  my  entertainer,  un- 
less that  he  did  the  usual  honors  of  the 
table  with  courtesy,  indeed,  but  without 
even  the  affectation  of  hearty  hospitality, 
which  those  in  his  (apparent)  condition 
generally  affect  on  such  occasions,  even 
when  they  do  not  actually  feel  it.  On  the 
contrary,  his  manner  seemed  that  of  a 
polished  landlord  towards  an  unexpected 
and  unwelcome  guest,  whom,  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  credit,  he  receives  with  civility, 
but  without  either  goodwill  or  cheerfulness. 

If  you  ask  how  I  learned  all  this,  I  can- 
not tell  you;  nor,  were  I  to  write  down  at 
length  the  insignificant  intercourse  which 
took  place  between  us,  would  it  perhaps 
serve  to  justify  these  observations.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say,  that,  in  helping  his  dogs,  which 
he  did  from  time  to  time  with  great  liber- 
ality, he  seemed  to  discharge  a  duty  much 
more  pleasing  to  himself  than  when  he  paid 
the  same  attention  to  his  guest.  Upon  the 
whole,  the  result  on  my  mind  was  as  I  tell  it 
you. 

When  supper  was  over,  a  small  case-bottle 
of  brandy,  in  a  curious  frame  of  silver  fili- 
gree, circulated  to  the  guests.  I  had  al- 
ready taken  a  small  glass  of  the  liquor,  and, 
when  it  had  passed  to  Mabel  and  to  Cristal, 
and  was  again  returned  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  table,  I  could  not  help  taking  the  bottle 
in  my  hand  to  look  more  at  the  armorial 
bearings,  which  were  chased  with  consider- 
able taste  on  the  silver  framework.  En- 
countering the  eye  of  my  entertainer,  I  in- 
stantly saw  that  my  curiosity  was  highly  dis- 
tasteful; he  frowned,  bit  his  lip,  and  showed 
such  uncontrollable  signs  of  impatience,  that, 
setting  the  bottle  immediately  down,  I  at- 
tempted some  apology.  To  this  he  did  not 
deign  either  to  reply  or  even  to  listen ;  and 
Cristal,  at  a  signal  from  his  master,  removed 
the  object  of  my  curiosity,  as  well  as  the 
cup,  upon  which  the  same  arms  were  en- 
graved. 

There  ensued  an  awkward  pause,  which 
I  endeavored  to  break  by  observing,  that  "  I 
feared  my  intrusion  upon  his  hospitality 
had  put  his  family  to  some  inconvenience." 

"I  hope  you  see  no  appearance  of  it,  sir," 
he  replied  with  cold  civility.    "  What  incon- 
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venience  a  family  so  retired  as  ours  may 
suffer  from  receiving  an  unexpected  guest  is 
like  to  be  trifling  in  comparison  of  what  the 
visitor  himself  sustains  from  want  of  his  ac- 
customed comforts.  So  far,  therefore,  as 
our  connection  stands,  our  accounts  stand 
clear." 

Notwithstanding  this  discouraging  reply, 
I  blundered  on,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases, 
wishing  to  appear  civil,  and  being,  per- 
haps, in  reality  the  very  reverse.  'I  was 
afraid,"  I  said,  "that  my  presence  had  ban- 
ished one  of  the  family"  (looking  at  the  side- 
door)  "from  bistable." 

"If,"  he  coldly  replied,  "I  meant  the 
young  woman  whom  I  had  seen  in  the 
apartment,  he  bid  me  observe  that  there 
was  room  enough  at  the  table  for  her  to 
have  seated  herself,  and  meat  enough,  such 
as  it  was,  for  her  supper.  I  might,  there- 
fore, be  assured,  if  she  had  chosen  it,  she 
would  have  supped  with  us." 

There  was  no  dwelling  on  this  or  any 
other  topic  longer,  for  my  entertainer,  tak- 
ing up  the  lamp,  observed,  that  "my  wet 
clothes  might  reconcile  me  for  the  night  to 
their  custom  of  keeping  early  hours;  that  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  by 
peep  of  day  to-morrow  morning,  and  would 
call  me  up  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out 
the  way  by  which  I  was  to  return  to  the 
Shepherd's  Bush." 

This  left  no  opening  for  farther  explana- 
tion, nor  was  there  room  for  it  on  the  usual 
terms  of  civility;  for  as  he  neither  asked  my 
name  nor  expressed  the  least  interest  con- 
cerning my  condition,  I — the  obliged  per- 
son— had  no  pretence  to  trouble  him  with 
such  inquiries  on  my  part. 

He  took  up  the  lamp,  and  led  me  through 
the  side-door  into  a  very  small  room,  where 
a  bed  had  been  hastily  arranged  for  my  ac- 
commodation, and,  putting  down  the  lamp, 
directed  me  to  leave  my  wet  clothes  on  the 
outside  of  the  door,  that  they  might  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  during  the  night.  He  then 
left  me,  having  muttered  something  which 
was  meant  to  pass  for  good-night. 

I  obeyed  his  directions  with  respect  to  my 
clothes,  the  rather  that,  in  despite  of  the 
spirits  which  I  had  drunk,  I  felt  my  teeth 
begin  to  chatter,  and  received  various  hints 
from  an  aguish  feeling,  that  a  town-bred 
youth,  like  myself,  could  not  at  once  rush 
into  all  the  hardihood  of  country  sports 
with  impunity.  But  my  bed,  though  coarse 
and  hard,  was  dry  and  clean;  and  I  soon 
was  so  little  occupied  with  my  heats  and 
tremors,  as  to  listen  with  interest  to  a  heavy 
foot,  which  seemed  to  be  that  of  my  land- 
lord, traversing  the  boards  (there  was  no 
ceiling,  as  you  may  believe)  which  roofed  i 


my  apartment.  Light,  glancing  through 
these  rude  planks,  became  visible  as  soon  as 
my  lamp  was  extinguished;  and  as  the  noise 
of  the  slow,  solemn,  and  regular  step  con- 
tinued, and  I  could  distinguish  that  the  per- 
son turned  and  returned  as  he  reached  the 
end  of  the  apartment,  it  seemed  clear  to  me 
that  the  walker  was  engaged  in  no  domestic 
occupation,  but  merely  pacing  to  and  fro  for 
his  own  pleasure.  "An  odd  amusement 
this,"  I  thought,  "for  one  who  had  been  en- 
gaged at  least  a  part  of  the  preceding  day  in 
violent  exercise,  and  who  talked  of  rising  by 
the  peep  of  dawn  on  the  ensuing  morning." 

Meantime  I  heard  the  storm,  which  had 
been  brewing  during  the  evening,  begin  to 
descend  with  a  vengeance;  sounds,  as  of  dis- 
tant thunder  (the  noise  of  the  more  distant 
waves,  doubtless,  on  the  shore),  mingled 
with  the  roaring  of  the  neighboring  torrent, 
and  with  the  crashing,  groaning,  and  even 
screaming  of  the  trees  in  the  glen,  whose 
boughs  were  tormented  by  the  gale.  Within 
the  house,  windows  clattered,  and  doors 
clapped,  and  the  walls,  though  sufficiently 
substantial  for  a  building  of  the  kind, 
seemed  to  me  to  totter  in  the  tempest. 

But  still  the  heavy  steps  perambulating 
the  apartment  over  my  head,  were  distinctly 
heard  amid  the  roar  and  fury  of  the  ele- 
ments. I  thought  more  than  once  I  even 
heard  a  groan;  but  I  frankly  own,  that, 
placed  in  this  unusual  situation,  my  fancy 
may  have  misled  me.  I  was  tempted  sev- 
eral times  to  call  aloud,  and  ask  whether  the 
turmoil  around  us  did  not  threaten  danger 
to  the  building  which  we  inhabited;  but 
when  I  thought  of  the  secluded  and  unsocial 
master  of  the  dwelling,  who  seemed  to  avoid 
human  society,  and  to  remain  unperturbed 
amid  the  elemental  war,  it  seemed,  that  to 
speak  to  him  at  that  moment  would  have 
been  to  address  the  spirit  of  the  tempest 
himself,  since  no  other  being,  I  thought, 
could  have  remained  calm  and  tranquil 
while  winds  and  waters  were  thus  raging 
around. 

In  process  of  time,  fatigue  prevailed  over 
anxiety  and  curiosity.  The  storm  abated, 
or  my  senses  became  deadened  to  its  terrors, 
and  I  fell  asleep  ere  yet  the  mysterious  paces 
of  my  host  had  ceased  to  shake  the  flooring 
over  my  head. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  nov- 
elty of  my  situation,  although  it  did  not  pre- 
vent my  slumbers,  would  have  at  least  dim- 
inished their  profoundness,  and  shortened 
their  duration.  It  proved  otherwise,  how- 
ever; for  I  never  slept  more  soundly  in  my 
life,  and  only  awoke  when,  at  morning 
dawn,  my  landlord  shook  me  by  the  shoul- 
i  der,  and  dispelled  some  dream,  of  which, 
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fortunately  for  you,  I  have  no  recollection, 
otherwise  you  would  have  been  favored  with 
it,  in  hopes  you  might  have  proved  a  second 
Daniel  upon  the  occasion. 

"You  sleep  sound" — said  his  full  deep 
voice;  "ere  five  years  have  rolled  over  your 
head,  your  slumbers  will  be  lighter — unless 
ere  then  you  are  wrapped  in  the  sleep  which 
is  never  broken." 

"How!"  said  I,  starting  up  in  the  bed, 
"do  you  know  anything  of  me— of  my  pros- 
pects— of  my  views  in  life  ?  " 

"Nothing,"  he  answered,  with  a  grim 
smile;  "but  it  is  evident  you  are  entering 
upon  the  world  young,  inexperienced,  and 
full  of  hopes,  and  I  do  but  prophesy  to  you 
what  I  would  to  any  one  in  your  condition. 
— But  come;  there  lie  your  clothes — a  brown 
crust  and  a  draught  of  milk  wait  you,  if 
you  choose  to  break  your  fast;  but  you  must 
make  haste." 

"I  must  first,"  I  said,  "take  the  freedom 
to  spend  a  few  minutes  alone,  before  begin- 
ning the  ordinary  works  of  the  day." 

"  Oh ! — umph ! — I  cry  your  devotions  par- 
don," he  replied,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Alan,  there  is  something  terrible  about 
this  man. 

I  joined  him  as  I  had  promised,  in  the 
kitchen  where  we  had  supped  over  night, 
where  I  found  the  articles  which  he  had 
offered  me  for  breakfast,  without  butter  or 
any  other  addition. 

He  walked  up  and  down  while  I  partook 
of  the  bread  and  milk;  and  the  slow,  meas- 
ured, weighty  step,  seemed  identified  with 
those  which  I  had  heard  last  night.  His 
pace,  from  its  funerial  slowness,  seemed  to 
keep  time  with  some  current  of  internal  pas- 
sion, dark,  slow,  and  unchanged. — "We run 
and  leap  by  the  side  of  a  lively  and  bubbling 
brook,"  thought  I,  internally,  "as  if  we 
would  run  a  race  with  it;  but  beside  waters 
deep,  slow,  and  lonely,  our  pace  is  sullen 
and  silent  as  their  course.  What  thoughts 
may  be  now  corresponding  with  that  fur- 
rowed brow,  and  bearing  time  with  that 
heavy  step  ?  " 

"If  you  have  finished,"  said  he,  looking 
up  to  me  with  a  glance  of  impatience,  as  he 
observed  that  I  ate  no  longer,  bat  remained 
with,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  "I  wait  to 
show  you  the  way." 

We  went  out  together,  no  individual  of 
the  family  having  been  visible  excepting  my 
landlord.  I  was  disappointed  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  I  watched  for  of  giving  some 
gratuity  to  the  domestics,  as  they  seemed  to 
be.  As  for  offering  any  recompense  to  the 
master  of  the  household,  it  seemed  to  me 
impossible  to  have  attempted  it. 

What  would  I  have  given  for  a  share  of 
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thy  composure,  who  wouldst  have  thrust 
half-a-crown  into  a  man's  hand  whose  neces- 
sities seemed  to  crave  it,  conscious  that  you 
did  right  in  making  the  proffer,  and  not  car- 
ing sixpence  whether  you  hurt  the  feelings 
of  him  whom  you  meant  to  serve!  I  saw 
thee  once  give  a  penny  to  a  man  with  a  long 
beard,  who,  from  the  dignity  of  his  exterior, 
might  have  represented  Solon.  I  had  not 
thy  courage,  and  therefore  I  made  no  tender 
to  my  mysterious  host,  although,  notwith- 
standing his  display  of  silver  utensils,  all 
around  the  house  bespoke  narrow  circum- 
stances, if  not  actual  poverty. 

We  left  the  place  together.  But  I  hear 
thee  murmur  thy  very  new  and  appropriate 
ejaculation,  Olte,  jam  satis  ! — The  rest  for 
another  time.  Perhaps  I  may  delay  farther 
communication  till  I  learn  how  my  favors  are 
valued. 


LETTER  FIFTH. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

I  have  thy  two  last  epistles,  my  dear  Darsie, 
and  expecting  the  third,  have  been  in  no 
hurry  to  answer  them.  Do  not  think  my 
silence  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  my  failing  to 
take  interest  in  them,  for  truly,  they  excel 
(though  the  task  was  difficult)  thy  usual  ex- 
cellings.  Since  the  moon-calf  who  earliest 
discovered  the  Pandemonium  of  Milton  in 
an  expiring  wood-fire — since  the  first  ingen- 
ious urchin  who  blew  bubbles  out  of  soap 
and  water,  thou,  my  best  of  friends,  hast  the 
highest  knack  at  making  histories  out  of 
nothing.  Wert  thou  to  plant  the  bean  in 
the  nursery-tale,  thou  wouldst  make  out,  so 
soon  as  it  began  to  germinate,  that  the  castle 
of  the  giant  was  about  to  elevate  its  battle- 
ments on  the  top  of  it.  All  that  happens  to 
thee  gets  a  touch  of  the  wonderful  and  the 
sublime  from  thy  own  rich  imagination. 
Didst  ever  see  what  artists  call  a  Claude  Lor- 
raine glass,  which  spreads  its  own  particular 
hue  over  the  whole  landscape  which  you  see 
through  it  ? — thou  beholdest  ordinary  events 
just  through  such  a  medium. 

I  have  looked  carefully  at  the  facts  of  thy 
last  long  letter,  and  they  are  just  such  as 
might  have  befallen  any  little  truant  of  the 
High  School,  who  had  got  down  to  Leith 
Sands,  gone  bej'ond  the  prawn-dub,  wet  his 
hose  and  shoon,  and,  finally,  had  been  car- 
ried home,  in  compassion,  by  some  high- 
kilted  fish-wife,  cursing  all  the  while  the 
trouble  which  the  brat  occasioned  her. 

I  admire  the  figure  which  thou  must  have 
made,  clinging  for  dear  life  behind  the  old 
'  fellow's  back — thy  jaws  chattering  with  fear, 
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thy  muscles  cramped  with  anxiety.  Thy 
execrable  supper  of  broiled  salmon,  which 
was  enough  to  insure  the  nightmare's  regu- 
lar visits  for  a  twelvemonth,  may  be  termed 
a  real  affliction;  but  as  for  the  storm  of 
Thursday  last  (such,  I  observe,  was  the 
date),  it  roared,  whistled,  howled,  and  bel- 
lowed, as  fearfully  amongst  the  old  chim- 
ney-heads in  the  Candlemaker  Row,  as  it 
could  on  the  Solway  shore,  for  the  very 
wind  of  it — teste  me  per  totum  noctem  vigi- 
lante. And  then  in  the  morning  again, 
when — Lord  help  you — in  your  sentimental 
delicacy  you  bid  the  poor  man  adieu,  with- 
out even  tendering  him  half-a-crown  for 
supper  and  lodging  ! 

You  laugh  at  me  for  giving  a  penny  (to 
be  accurate,  though,  thou  shouldst  have 
said  sixpence)  to  an  old  fellow,  whom  thou, 
in  thy  high  flight,  wouldst  have  sent  home 
supperless,  because  he  was  like  Solon  or 
Belisarius.  But  you  forget  that  the  affront 
descended  like  a  benediction  into  the  pouch 
of  the  old  gaberlunzie,  who  overflowed  in 
blessings  upon  the  generous  donor — Long 
ere  he  would  have  thanked  thee,  Darsie,  for 
thy  barren  veneration  of  his  beard  and  his 
bearing.  Then  you  laugh  at  my  good 
father's  retreat  from  Falkirk,  just  as  if  it 
were  not  time  for  a  man  to  trudge  when 
three  or  four  mountain  knaves,  with  naked 
claymors,  and  heels  as  light  as  their  fingers, 
were  scampering  after  him,  crying  furinish. 
You  remember  what  he  said  himself  when 
the  Laird  of  Bucklivat  told  him  that  furi- 
nish signified  "stay  a  while."  "What  the 
devil,"  he  said,  surprised  out  of  his  Presby- 
terian correctness  by  the  unreasonableness 
of  such  a  request  under  the  circumstances, 
"would  the  scoundrels  have  had  me  stop  to 
have  my  head  cut  off  ?  " 

Imagine  such  a  train  at  your  own  heels, 
Darsie,  and  ask  yourself  whether  you  would 
not  exert  your  legs  as  fast  as  you  did  in  fly- 
ing from  the  Solway  tide.  And  yet  you  im- 
peach my  father's  courage.  I  tell  you  he 
has  courage  enough  to  do  what  is  right,  and 
to  spurn  what  is  wrong — courage  enough  to 
defend  a  righteous  cause  with  hand  and 
purse,  and  to  take  the  part  of  the  poor  man 
against  his  oppressor,  without  fear  of  the 
consequences  to  himself.  This  is  civil  cour- 
age, Darsie;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  to 
most  men  in  this  age  and  country,  whether 
they  ever  possess  military  courage  or  no. 

Do  not  think  I  am  angry  with  you,  though 
I  thus  attempt  to  rectify  your  opinions  on 
my  father's  account.  I  am  well  aware  that, 
upon  the  whole,  he  is  scarce  regarded  with 
more  respect  by  me  than  by  thee.  And, 
while  I  am  in  a  serious  humor,  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  preserve  with  one  who  is  perpetu- 


ally tempting  me  to  laugh  at  him,  pray, 
dearest  Darsie,  let  not  thy  ardor  for  adven- 
ture carry  thee  into  more  such  scrapes  as 
that  of  the  Solway  Sands.  The  rest  of  the 
story  is  a  mere  imagination;  but  that  stormy 
evening  might  have  proved,  as  the  Clown 
says  to  Lear,  "a  naughty  night  to  swim  in." 

As  for  the  rest,  if  you  can  work  myster- 
ious and  romantic  heroes  out  of  old  cross- 
grained  fishermen,  why,  I  for  one  will  reap 
some  amusement  by  the  metamorphosis. 
Yet  hold  !  even  there,  there  is  some  need  of 
caution.  This  same  female  chaplain — thou 
sayest  so  little  of  her,  and  so  much  of  every 
one  else,  that  it  excites  some  doubt  in  my 
mind.  Very  pretty  she  is,  it  seems — and 
that  is  all  thy  discretion  informs  me  of. 
There  are  cases  in  which  silence  implies 
other  things  than  consent.  Wert  thou 
ashamed  or  afraid,  Darsie,  to  trust  thyself 
with  the  praises  of  the  very  pretty  grace- 
sayer? — As  I  live,  thou  blushest !  Why,  do 
I  not  know  thee  an  inveterate  Squire  of 
Dames  !  and  have  I  not  been  in  thy  confi- 
dence? An  elegant  elbow,  displayed  when 
the  rest  of  the  figure  was  muffled  in  a 
cardinal,  or  a  neat  well-turned  ankle  and  in- 
step, seen  by  chance  as  its  owner  tripped  up 
the  Old  Assembly  Close,*  turned  thy  brain 
for  eight  days.  Thou  wert  once  caught,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  with  a  single  glance  of 
a  single  matchless  eye,  which,  when  the  fair 
owner  withdrew  her  veil,  proved  to  be  single 
in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word.  And,  be- 
sides, were  you  not  another  time  enamored 
of  a  voice — a  mere  voice,  that  mingled  in 
the  psalmody  at  the  Old  Greyfriars'  Church 
— until  you  discovered  the  proprietor  of  that 
dulcet  organ  to  be  Miss  Dolly  Maclzzard, 
who  is  both  "back  and  breast,"  as  our  say- 
ing goes  ? 

All  these  things  considered,  and  con- 
trasted with  thy  artful  silence  on  the  subject 
of  this  grace-saying  Xereid  of  thine,  I  must 
beg  thee  to  be  more  explicit  upon  that  sub- 
ject in  thy  next,  unless  thou  wouldst  have 
me  form  the  conclusion  that  thou  thinkest 
more  of  her  than  thou  carest  to  talk  of. 

You  will  not  expect  much  news  from  this 
'  quarter,  as  you  know  the  monotony  of  my 
life,  and  are  aware  it  must  at  present  be  de- 
voted to  uninterrupted  study.  You  have 
said  a  thousand  times,  that  I  am  only  quali- 
fied to  make  my  way  by  dint  of  plodding, 
and  therefore  plod  I  must. 

My  father  seems  to  be  more  impatient  of 
your  absence  than  he  was  after  your  first  de- 
parture. He  is  sensible,  I  believe,  that  our 
solitary  meals  want  the  light  which  your  gay 
humor  was  wont  to  throw  over  them,  and 

*  Of  old  this  almost  deserted  allev  lormed  the  rao»t  com- 
mon access,  betwixt  the  High  Street  and  the  southern  sub- 
urbs. 
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feels  melancholy,  as  men  do  when  the  light 
of  the  sun  is  no  longer  upon  the  landscape. 
If  it  is  thus  with  him,  thou  mayst  imag- 
ine it  is  much  more  so  with  me,  and  canst 
conceive  how  heartily  I  wish  that  thy  frolic 
were  ended,  and  thou  once  more  our  in- 
mate. 


I  resume  my  pen,  after  a  few  hours'  inter- 
val, to  say  that  an  incident  has  occurred,  on 
which  you  will  yourself  be  building  a  hun- 
dred castles  in  the  air,  and  which  even  I, 
jealous  as  I  am  of  such  baseless  fabrics,  can- 
not but  own  affords  ground  for  singular  con- 
jecture. 

My  father  has  of  late  taken  me  frequently 
along  with  him  when  he  attends  the  Courts, 
in  his  anxiety  to  see  me  properly  initiated 
into  the  practical  forms  of  business.  I  own 
I  feel  something  on  his  account  and  my  own 
from  this  over-anxiety,  which,  I  dare  say, 
renders  us  both  ridiculous.  But  what  sig- 
nifies my  repugnance  ?  my  father  drags  me 
up  to  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law, — "Are 
you  quite  ready  to  come  on  to-day,  Mr. 
Crossbite  ? — This  is  my  son,  designed  for 
the  bar — I  take  the  liberty  to  bring  him 
with  me  to-day  to  the  consultation,  merely 
that  he  may  see  how  these  things  are 
managed." 

Mr.  Crossbite  smiles  and  bows,  as  a  lawyer 
smiles  on  the  solicitor  who  employs  him, 
and  I  dare  say,  thrusts  his  tongue  into  his 
cheek,  and  whispers  into  the  first  great  wig 
that  passes  him,  "What  the  d — 1  does  old 
Fairford  mean  by  letting  loose  his  whelp  on 
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As  I  stood  beside  them,  too  much  vexed 
at  the  childish  part  I  was  made  to  play  to 
derive  much  information  from  the  valuable 
arguments  of  Mr.  Crossbite,  I  observed  a 
rather  elderly  man,  who  stood  with  his  eyes 
firmly  bent  on  my  father,  as  if  he  only  wait- 
ed an  end  of  the  business  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  to  address  him.  There  was  some- 
thing, I  thought,  in  the  gentleman's  appear- 
ance which  commanded  attention. — Yet  his 
dress  was  not  in  the  present  taste,  and 
though  it  had  once  been  magnificent,  was 
now  antiquated  and  unfashionable.  His 
coat  was  of  branched  velvet,  with  a  satin 
lining,  a  waistcoat  of  violet  colored  silk, 
much  embroidered;  his  breeches  the  same 
stuff  as  the  coat.  He  wore  square-toed 
shoes,  with  foretops,  as  they  are  called;  and 
his  silk  stockings  were  rolled  up  over  his 
knee,  as  you  may  have  seen  in  pictures,  and 
here  and  there  on  some  of  those  originals 
who  seem  to  pique  themselves  on  dressing 
after  the  mode  of  Methuselah.  A  cliapeau 
bras  and  sword  necessarily  completed  his 


equipment,  which,  though  out  of  date, 
showed  that  it  belonged  to  a  man  of  dis- 
tinction. 

The  instant  Mr.  Crossbite  had  ended  what 
he  had  to  say,  this  gentleman  walked  up  to 
my  father,  with,  "Your  servant,  Mr.  Fair- 
ford — it  is  long  since  you  and  I  met." 

My  father,  whose  politeness,  you  know,  is 
exact  and  formal,  bowed,  and  hemmed,  and 
was  confused,  and  at  length  professed  that 
the  distance  since  they  had  met  was  so  great, 
that,  though  he  remembered  the  face  per- 
fectly, the  name,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  had 
— really — somehow — escaped  his  memory. 

"  Have  you  forgot  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ?" 
said  the  gentleman,  and  my  father  bowed 
even  more  profoundly  than  before;  though 
I  think  his  reception  of  his  old  friend  seemed 
to  lose  some  of  the  respectful  civility  which 
he  bestowed  on  him  while  his  name  was  yet 
unknown.  It  now  seemed  to  be  something 
like  the  lip-courtesy  which  the  heart  would 
have  denied  had  ceremony  permitted. 

My  father,  however,  again  bowed  low,  and 
hoped  he  saw  him  well. 

"  So  well,  my  good  Mr.  Fairford,  that  I 
come  hither  determined  to  renew  my  ac- 
quaintance with  one  or  two  old  friends,  and 
with  you  in  the  first  place. — I  halt  at  my  old 
resting-place — you  must  dine  with  me  to-day, 
at  Paterson's,  at  the  head  of  the  Horse  Wynd 
— it  is  near  your  new  fashionable  dwelling, 
and  I  have  business  with  you." 

My  father  excused  himself  respectfully, 
and  not  without  embarrassment — "he  was 
particularly  engaged  at  home." 

"Then  I  will  dine  with  you,  man,"  said 
Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork;  "the  few  min- 
utes you  can  spare  me  after  dinner  will  suf- 
fice for  my  business;  and  I  will  not  prevent 
you  a  moment  from  minding  yowr  own — I 
am  no  bottle-man." 

You  have  often  remarked  that  my  father, 
though  a  scrupulous  observer  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  seems  to  exercise  them  rather 
as  a  duty  than  as  a  pleasure;  indeed,  but  for 
a  conscientious  wish  to  feed  the  hungry  and 
receive  the  stranger,  his  doors  would  open 
to  guests  much  seldomer  than  is  the  case.  I 
never  saw  so  strong  an  example  of  this  pecu- 
liarity (which  I  should  otherwise  have  said 
is  caricatured  in  your  description),  as  in  his 
mode  of  homologating  the  self-given  invita- 
tion of  Mr.  Herries.  The  embarrassed  brow, 
and  the  attempt  at  a  smile  which  accom- 
panied his  "We  will  expect  the  honor  of  see- 
ing you  in  Brown  Square  at  three  o'clock," 
could  not  deceive  any  one,  and  did  not  im- 
pose upon  the  old  Laird.  It  was  with  a  look 
of  scorn  that  he  replied,  "I  will  relieve  you 
then  till  that  hour,  Mr.  Fairford;"  and  his 
whole  manner  seemed  to  say,  "It  is  my 
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pleasure  to  dine  with  you,  and  I  care  not 
whether  lam  welcome  or  no." 

When  he  turned  away,  I  asked  my  father 
who  he  was. 

"An  unfortunate  gentleman,"  was  the 
reply. 

"He  looks  pretty  well  on  his  misfor- 
tunes," replied  I.  "I  should  not  have  sus- 
pected that  so  gay  an  outside  was  lacking  a 
dinner." 

"  Who  told  you  that  he  does  ?"  replied  my 
father;  "he  is  omni  suspicione  major,  so  far 
as  worldly  circumstances  are  concerned — It 
is  to  be  hoped  he  makes  a  good  use  of  them; 
though,  if  he  does,  it  will  be  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life." 

"He  has  then  been  an  irregular  liver?" 
insinuated  I. 

My  father  replied  by  that  famous  brocard 
with  which  he  silences  all  unacceptable 
queries,  turning  in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
the  failings  of  our  neighbors, — "If  we  mend 
our  own  faults,  Alan,  we  shall  all  of  us  have 
enough  to  do,  without  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  other  folks." 

Here  I  was  again  at  fault;  but  rallying  once 
more,  I  observed,  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  of 
high  rank  and  family. 

He  is  well  entitled,"  said  my  father, 
"representing  Herries  of  Birrenswork;  a 
branch  of  that  great  and  once  poAverful 
family  of  Herries,  the  elder  branch  whereof 
merged  in  the  house  of  Nithesdale  at  the 
death  of  Lord  Eobin  the  Philosopher,  Anno 
Domini  sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven." 

"Has  he  still,"  said  I,  "his  patrimonial 
estate  of  Birrenswork  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  my  father;  "so  far  back  as 
his  father's  time,  it  was  a  mere  designation 
— the  property  being  forfeited  by  Herbert 
Herries  following  his  kinsman  the  Earl 
of  Derwintwater,  to  the  Preston  affair  in 
1715.  But  they  keep  up  the  designation, 
thinking,  doubtless,  that  their  claims  may 
be  revived  in  more  favorable  times  for  Jac- 
obites and  for  Popery;  and  folks  who  in  no 
way  partake  of  their  fantastic  capriccios,  do 
yet  allow  it  to  pass  unchallenged,  ex  comi- 
tate, if  not  ex  miser  icordia.—Yj\\t  were  he 
the  Pope  and  the  Pretender  both,  we  must 
get  some  dinner  ready  for  him,  since  he  has 
thought  fit  to  offer  himself.  So  hasten 
home,  my  lad,  and  tell  Hannah,  Cook 
Epps,  and  James  Wilkinson,  to  do  their 
best;  and  do  thou  look  out  a  pint  or  two  of 
Maxwell's  best — it  is  in  the  fifth  bin — there 
are  the  keys  of  the  wine-cellar. — Do  not 
leave  them  in  the  lock — you  know  poor 
James's  failing,  though  he  is  an  honest 
creature  under  all  other  temptations — and  I 
have  but  two  bottles  of  the  old  brandy  left 
— we  must  keep  it  for  medicine,  Alan." 


Away  went  I — made  my  preparations — ■ 
the  hour  of  dinner  came,  and  so  did  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork. 

If  I  had  thy  power  of  imagination  and 
description,  Darsie,  I  could  make  out  a  fine, 
dark,  mysterious,  Rembrandt-looking  por- 
trait of  this  same  stranger,  which  should 
be  as  far  superior  to  thy  fisherman,  as  a 
shirt  of  chain-mail  is  to  a  herring-net.  I 
can  assure  you  there  is  some  matter  for  de- 
scription about  him;  but  knowing  my  own 
imperfections,  I  can  only  say,  I  thought  him 
eminently  disagreeable  and  ill-bred. — No, 
ill-bred  is  not  the  proper  word;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  appeared  to  know  the  rules  of 
good-breeding  perfectly,  and  only  to  think 
that  the  rank  of  the  company  did  not  re- 
quire that  he  should  attend  to  them — a  view 
of  the  matter  infinitely  more  offensive  than 
if  his  behavior  had  been  that  of  uneducated 
and  proper  rudeness.  While  my  father  said 
grace,  the  Laird  did  all  but  whistle  aloud; 
and  when  I,  at  my  father's  desire,  returned 
thanks,  he  used  his  toothpick,  as  if  he  had 
waited  that  moment  for  its  exercise. 

So  much  for  Kirk — with  King,  matters 
went  even  worse.  My  father,  thou  knowest, 
is  particularly  full  of  deference  to  his  guests; 
and  in  the  present  case  he  seemed  more 
than  usually  desirous  to  escape  every  cause 
of  dispute.  He  so  far  compromised  his 
loyalty,  as  to  announce  merely  "The  King," 
as  his  first  toast  after  dinner,  instead  of  the 
emphatic  "King  George,"  which  is  his  usual 
formula.  Our  guest  made  a  motion  with 
his  glass,  so  as  to  pass  it  over  the  water-de- 
canter which  stood  beside  him,  and  added, 
| "Over  the  water." 

My  father  colored,  but  would  not  seem  to 
hear  this.  Much  more  there  was  of  careless 
;  and  disrespectful  in  the  stranger's  manner 
and  tone  of  conversation;  so  that,  though  I 
know  my  father's  prejudices  in  favor  of  rank 
and  birth,  and  though  I  am  aware  his  other- 
wise masculine  understanding  has  never  en- 
tirely shaken  off  the  slavish  awe  of  the  great, 
!  which  in  his  earlier  days  they  had  so  many 
modes  of  commanding,  still  I  could  hardly 
excuse  him  for  enduring  so  much  insolence 
— such  it  seemed  to  be — as  this  self-invited 
guest  was  disposed  to  offer  to  him  at  his  own 
table. 

One  can  endure  a  traveller  in  the  same 
carriage,  if  he  treads  upon  your  toes  by  ac- 
cident, or  even  through  negligence;  but  it 
is  very  different  when,  knowing  that  they 
are  rather  of  a  tender  description,  he  con- 
tinues to  pound  away  at  them  with  his  hoofs. 
In  my  poor  opinion — and  I  am  a  man  of 
peace — you  can,  in  that  case,  hardly  avoid  a 
declaration  of  war. 

I  believe  my  father  read  my  thoughts  in 
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my  eye;  for,  pulling  out  his  watch,  he  said, 
"Haff-past  four,  Alan — you  should  be  in 
your  own  room  by  this  time — Birrenswork 
will  excuse  you." 

Our  visitor  nodded  carelessly,  and  I  had 
no  longer  any  pretence  to  remain.  ButasI 
lefi  the  room  1  heard  this  Magnate  of  Nith- 
esdale  distinctly  mention  the  name  of  Lati- 
mer. 1  lingered;  but  at  length  a  direct 
hint  from  my  father  obliged  me  to  with- 
draw; and  when,  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was 
summoned  to  partake  of  a  cup  of  tea,  our 
guest  had  departed,  lie  had  business  that 
evening  in  the  High  Street,  and  could  not 
spare  time  even  to  drink  tea.  I  could  not 
help  saying,  I  considered  his  departure  as  a 
relief  from  incivility.  "What  business  has 
he  to  upbraid  us,"  I  said,  "with  the  change 
of  our  dwelling  from  a  more  inconvenient  to 
a  better  quarter  of  the  town  ?  What  was  it 
to  him  if  we  chose  to  imitate  some  of  the 
conveniences  or  luxuries  of  an  English 
dwelling-house,  instead  of 
above  each  other  in  flats  ?  * 
birth  and  aristocratic 


which,  in  the  present  instance,  is  barely  the 
word  Latimer  occurring  in  a  conversation 
betwixt  a  gentleman  of  Dumfriesshire  and 
a  W.S.*  of  Edinburgh — Center  a  prorms 
ignoro. 


cian 


living  piled  up 
Have  his  patri- 
fortunes  given 
him  any  right  to  censure  those  who  dispose 
of  the  fruits  of  their  own  industry  according 
to  their  own  pleasure  ?  " 

My  father  took  a  long  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
replied,  "Very  well,  Alan;  very  well  indeed. 
I  wish  Mr.  Crossbite  or  Counsellor  Pest  had 
heard  you;  they  must  have  acknowledged 
that  you  have  a  talent  for  forensic  elocution; 
and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  try  a  little  dec- 
lamation at  home  now  and  then,  to  gather 
audacity  and  keep  yourself  in  breath.  But 
touching  the  subject  of  this  paraffle  of 
words,  it's  not  worth  a  pinch  of  tobacco. 
D'ye  think  that  I  care  for  Mr.  Herries  of 
Birrenswork  more  than  any  other  gentleman 
who  comes  here  about  business,  although  I 
do  not  care  to  go  tilting  at  his  throat,  be- 
cause he  speaks  like  a  grey  goose,  as  he  is? 
But  to  say  no  more  about  him,  I  want  to 
have  Darsie  Latimer's  present  direction;  for 
it  is  possible  I  may  have  to  write  the  lad  a 
line  with  my  own  hand— and  yet  I  do  not 
well  know — but  give  me  the  direction  at  all 
events." 

I  did  so,  and  if  you  have  heard  from  my 
father  accordingly,  you  know  more,  proba- 
bly, about  the  subject  of  this  letter  than  I 
who  write  it.  But  if  you  have  not,  then 
shall  I  have  discharged  a  friend's  duty,  in 
letting  you  know  that  there  certainly  is 
something  afloat  between  this  disagreeable 
Laird  and  my  father,  in  which  you  are  con- 
siderably interested. 

Adieu !  and  although  I  have  given  thee  a 
subject  for  waking  dreams,  beware  of  build- 
ing a  castle  too  heavy  for  the  foundation; 

♦[See  note  on  Edinburgh  houses,  p.  281.] 


LETTER  SIXTH. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 
In  continuation  of  Letters  Third  and  Fourth. 

I  told  thee  I  walked  out  into  the  open  air 
with  my  grave  and  stern  landlord.  I  could 
now  see  more  perfectly  than  on  the  preced- 
ing night  the  secluded  glen,  in  which  stood 
the  two  or  three  cottages  which  appeared  to 
be  the  abode  of  him  and  his  family. 

It  was  so  narrow,  in  proportion  to  its 
depth,  that  no  ray  of  the  morning  sun  was 
likely  to  reach  it  till  it  should  rise  high  in 
the  horizon.  Looking  up  the  dell,  you  saw 
a  brawling  brook  issuing  in  foamy  haste 
from  a  covert  of  underwood,  like  a  race- 
horse impatient  to  arrive  at  the  goal;  and, 
if  you  gazed  yet  more  earnestly,  you  might 
observe  part  of  a  high  waterfall  glimmering 
through  the  foliage,  and  giving  occasion, 
doubtless,  to  the  precipitate  speed  of  the 
brook.  Lower  down,  the  stream  became 
more  placid,  and  opened  into  a  quiet  piece 
of  water,  which  afforded  a  rude  haven  to 
two  or  three  fishermen's  boats,  then  lying 
high  and  dry  on  the  sand,  the  tide  being 
out.  Two  or  three  miserable  huts  could  be 
seen  beside  this  little  haven,  inhabited  prob- 
ably by  the  owners  of  the  boats,  but  inferior 
in  every  respect  to  the  establishment  of  mine 
host,  though  that  was  miserable  enough. 

I  had  but  a  minute  or  two  to  make  these 
observations,  yet  during  that  space  my  com- 
panion showed  symptoms  of  impatience,  and 
more  than  once  snouted,  "Cristal — Cristal 
Nixon,"  until  the  old  man  of  the  preceding 
evening  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
neighboring  cottages  or  outhouses,  leading 
the  strong  black  horse  which  I  before  com- 
memorated, ready  bridled  and  saddled.  My 
conductor  made  Cristal  a  sign  with  his  fin- 
ger, and,  turning  from  the  cottage  door,  led 
the  way  up  the  steep  path  or  ravine  which 
connected  the  sequestered  dell  with  the  open 
country. 

Had  I  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  road  down  which  I  had  been  hur- 
ried with  so  much  impetuosity  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I  greatly  question  if  I 
should  have  ventured  the  descent;  for  it  de- 
served no  better  name  than  the  channel  of 
a  torrent,  now  in  a  good  measure  filled  with 

*  (Writer  to  the  Signet,  equivalent  to  attorney  m  England.] 
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water,  that  dashed  in  foam  and  fury  into 
the  dell,  being  swelled  with  the  rains  of  the 
preceding  night.  I  ascended  this  ugly  path 
with  some  difficulty,  although  on  foot,  and 
felt  dizzy  when  I  observed,  from  such  traces 
as  the  rains  had  not  obliterated,  that  the 
horse  seemed  almost  to  have  slid  down  it 
upon  bis  haunches  the  evening  before. 

My  host  threw  himself  on  his  horse's  back 
without  placing  a  foot  in  tbe  stirrup — passed 
me  in  the  perilous  ascent,  against  which  he 
pressed  his  steed  as  if  the  animal  had  had 
the  footing  of  a  wild  cat. 

The  water  and  mud  splashed  from  his 
heels  in  his  reckless  course,  and  a  few  bounds 
placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  bank,  where  I 
presently  joined  him,  and  found  the  horse 
and  rider  standing  still  as  a  statue;  the  for- 
mer panting  and  expanding  his  broad  nos- 
trils to  tbe  morning  wind,  the  latter  motion- 
less, with  his  eye  fixed  on  the  first  beams  of 
the  rising  sun,  which  already  began  to  peer 
above  the  eastern  horizon,  and  gild  the  dis- 
tant mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Liddes- 
dale. 

He  seemed  in  a  reverie,  from  which  he 
started  at  my  approach,  and  putting  his 
horse  in  motion,  led  the  way,  at  a  leisurely 
pace,  through  a  broken  and  sandy  road, 
which  traversed  a  waste,  level,  and  unculti- 
vated tract  of  downs,  intermixed  with  mo- 
rass, much  like  that  in  the  neighborhood  of 
my  quarters  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  Indeed 
the  whole  open  ground  of  this  district  where 
it  approaches  the  sea  has,  except  in  a  few 
favored  spots,  the  same  uniform  and  dreary 
character. 

Advancing  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  brink  of  the  glen,  we  gained  a  still  more 
extensive  command  of  this  desolate  prospect, 
which  seemed  even  more  dreary  as  con- 
trasted with  the  opposite  shores  of  Cumber- 
land, crossed  and  intersected  by  ten  thou- 
sand lines  of  trees  growing  in  hedge-rows, 
shaded  with  groves  and  woods  of  considera- 
ble extent,  animated  by  hamlets  and  villas, 
from  which  thin  clouds  of  smoke  already 
gave  sign  of  human  life  and  human  in- 
dustry. 

My  conductor  had  extended  his  arm,  and 
was  pointing  the  road  to  Shepherd's  Bush, 
when  the  step  of  a  horse  was  heard  approach- 
ing us.  He  looked  sharply  round,  and  hav- 
ing observed  who  was  approaching,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  instructions  to  me,  planting 
himself  at  the  same  time  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  path,  which,  at  the  place  where  we 
halted,  had  a  slough  on  the  one  side  and  a 
sandbank  on  the  other. 

I  observed  that  the  rider  who  approached 
us  slackened  his  horse's  pace  from  a  slow 
trot  to  a  walk,  as  if  desirous  to  suffer  us  to 


proceed,  or  at  least  to  avoid  passing  us  at  a 
spot  where  the  difficulty  of  doing  so  must 
have  brought  us  very  close  to  each  other. 
You  know  my  old  failing,  Alan,  and  that  I 
am  always  willing  to  attend  to  anything  in 
preference  to  the  individual  who  has  for  the 
time  possession  of  the  conversation. 

Agreeably  to  this  amiable  propensity,  I 
was  internally  speculating  concerning  the 
cause  of  the  rider  keeping  aloof  from  us, 
when  my  companion,  elevating  his  deep 
voice  so  suddenly  and  so  sternly,  as  at  once 
to  recall  my  wandering  thoughts,  exclaimed, 
"In  the  name  of  the  devil,  young  man,  do 
you  think  that  others  have  no  better  use  for 
their  time  than  you  have,  that  you  oblige 
me  to  repeat  the  same  thing  to  you  three 
times  over  ? — Do  you  see,  I  say.  yonder 
thing  at  a  mile's  distance,  that  looks  like  a 
finger-post,  or  rather  like  a  gallows? — I 
would  it  had  a  dreaming  fool  hanging  upon 
it,  as  an  example  to  all  meditative  moon- 
calves!— Yon  gibbet-looking  pole  will  guide 
you  to  the  bridge,  where  you  must  pass  the 
large  brook;  then  proceed  straight  forwards, 
till  several  roads  divide  at  a  cairn — Plague 
on  thee,  thou  art  wandering  again!" 

It  is  indeed  quite  true,  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  horseman  approached  us,  and  my 
attention  was  again  called  to  him  as  I  made 
way  to  let  him  pass.  His  whole  exterior  at 
once  showed  that  he  belonged  to  the  society 
of  Friends,  or,  as  the  world  and  the  world's 
law  call  them,  Quakers.  A  strong  and  use- 
ful iron-grey  gallowray  showed,  by  its  sleek 
and  good  condition,  that  the  merciful  man 
was  merciful  to  his  beast.  His  accoutre- 
ments were  in  the  usual  unostentatious  but 
clean  and  serviceable  order  which  character- 
ises these  sectaries.  His  long  surtout  of  dark- 
grey  superfine  cloth  descended  down  to  the 
middle  of  his  leg,  and  was  buttoned  up  to 
his  chin,  to  defend  him  against  the  morning 
air.  As  usual,  his  ample  beaver  hung  down 
without  button  or  loop,  and  shaded  a  come- 
ly and  placid  countenance,  the  gravity  of 
which  appeared  to  contain  some  seasoning  of 
humor,  and  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  pinched  puritanical  air  affected  by  de- 
votees in  general.  The  brow  was  open  and 
free  from  wrinkles,  whether  of  age  or  hypoc- 
risy. The  eye  was  clear,  calm,  and  consid- 
erate, yet  appeared  to  be  disturbed  by  ap- 
prehension, not  to  say  fear,  as,  pronouncing 
the  usual  salutation  of,  "I  wish  thee  a  good 
morrow,  friend,"  he  indicated,  by  turning 
his  palfrey  close  to  one  side  of  the  path,  a 
wish  to  glide  past  us  with  as  little  trouble  as 
possible — just  as  a  traveller  would  choose  to 
pass  a  mastiff  of  whose  peaceable  intentions 
he  is  by  no  means  confident. 

But  my  friend,  not  meaning,  perhaps, 
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that  ho  should  get  of?  so  easily,  put  his  horse 
quite  across  the  path,  so  that,  without  plung- 
ing into  the  slough,  or  scrambling  up  the 
bank,  the  Quaker  could  not  have  passed  him. 
[Neither  of  these  was  an  experiment  without 
hazard  greater  than  the  passenger  seemed 
willing  to  incur.  He  halted,  therefore,  as 
if  waiting  till  my  companion  should  make 
way  for  him ;  and  as  they  sat  fronting  each 
other,  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  they 
might  have  formed  no  bad  emblem  of  Peace 
and  War;  for  although  my  conductor  was 
unarmed,  yet  the  whole  of  his  manner,  his 
stern  look,  and  his  upright  seat  on  horse- 
back, were  entirely  those  of  a  soldier  in  un- 
dress. He  accosted  the  Quaker  in  these 
words — "So  ho!  friend  Joshua — thou  art 
early  to  the  road  this  morning.  Has  the 
spirit  moved  thee  and  thy  righteous  breth- 
ren to  act  with  some  honecty,  and  pull  down 
yonder  tide-nets  that  keep  the  fish  from 
coming  up  the  river  !  " 

"Surely,  friend,  not  so,"  answered  Joshua 
firmly,  but  good-humoredly  at  the  same 
time;  "thou  canst  not  expect  that  our  own 
hands  should  pull  down  what  our  purses 
established.  Thou  killest  the  fish  with 
spear,  line,  and  coble-net;  and  we  with 
snares  and  with  nets,  which  work  by  the  ebb 
and  the  flow  of  the  tide.  Each  doth  what 
seems  best  in  his  eyes  to  secure  a  share  of  the 
blessing  which  Providence  hath  bestowed  on 
the  river,  and  that  within  his  own  bounds. 
I  prithee  seek  no  quarrel  against  us,  for 
thou  shalt  have  no  wrong  at  our  hand." 

"  Be  assured  I  will  take  none  at  the  hand 
of  any  man,  whether  his  hat  be  cocked  or 
broad-brimmed,"  answered  the  fisherman. 
"I  tell  you  in  fair  terms,  Joshua  Geddes, 
that  you  and  your  partners  are  using  unlaw- 
ful craft  to  destroy  the  fish  in  the  Sol  way  by 
stake-nets  and  wears;  and  that  we,  who  fish 
fairly,  and  like  men,  as  our  fathers  did,  have 
daily  and  yearly  less  sport  and  less  profit. 
Do  not  think  gravity  or  hypocrisy  can  carry 
it  off  as  you  have  done.  The  world  knows 
you,  and  we  know  you.  You  will  destroy 
the  salmon  which  makes  the  livelihood  of 
fifty  poor  families,  and  then  wipe  your 
mouth,  and  go  to  make  a  speech  at  Meeting. 
But  do  not  hope  it  will  last  thus.  I  give 
you  fair  warning,  we  will  be  upon  you  one 
morning  soon,  when  we  will  not  leave  a  stake 
standing  in  the  pools  of  the  Solway;  and 
down  the  tide  they  shall  every  one  go,  and 
well  if  we  do  not  send  a  lessee  along  with 
them." 

"Friend,"  replied  Joshua  with  a  con- 
strained smile,  "but  that  I  know  thou  dost 
not  mean  as  thou  say"st,  I  would  tell  thee 
we  are  under  the  protection  of  this  country's 
laws;  nor  do  we  the  less  trust  to  obtain  their 


protection,  that  our  principles  permit  us  not, 
by  any  act  of  violent  resistance,  to  protect 
ourselves." 

"All  villanous  cant  and  cowardice,"  ex- 
claimed the  fisherman,  "and  assumed  mere- 
ly as  a  cloak  to  your  hypocritical  avarice." 

"Nay,  say  not  cowardice,  my  friend,"  an- 
swered the  Quaker,  "since  thou  knowest 
there  may  be  as  much  courage  in  enduring 
as  in  acting;  and  I  will  be  judged  by  this 
youth,  or  by  any  one  else,  whether  there  is 
not  more  cowardice — even  in  the  opinion  of 
that  world  whose  thoughts  are  the  breath  in 
thy  nostrils — in  the  armed  oppressor,  who 
doth  injury,  than  in  the  defenceless  and 
patient  sufferer,  who  endureth  it  with  con- 
stancy." 

"I  will  change  no  more  words  with  you  on 
the  subject,"  said  the  fisherman,  who,  as  if 
something  moved  at  the  last  argument  which 
Mr.  Geddes  had  used,  now  made  room  for 
him  to  pass  forward  on  his  journey. — "Do 
not  forget,  however,"  he  added,  "that  you 
have  had  fair  warning,  nor  suppose  that  we 
will  accept  of  fair  words  in  apology  for  foul 
play.  These  nets  of  yours  are  unlawful — 
they  spoil  our  fishings — we  will  have  them 
down  at  all  risks  and  hazards.  I  am  a  man 
of  my  word,  friend  Joshua." 

"1  trust  thou  art,"  said  the  Quaker;  "but 
thou  art  the  rather  bound  to  be  cautious  in 
rashly  affirming  what  thou  wilt  never  exe- 
cute. For  I  tell  thee,  friend,  that  though 
there  is  as  great  a  difference  between  thee 
and  one  of  our  people  as  there  is  between  a 
lion  and  a  sheep,  yet  I  know  and  believe 
thou  hast  so  much  of  the  lion  in  thee,  that 
thou  would  scarce  employ  thy  strength  and 
thy  rage  upon  that  which  professeth  no 
means  of  resistance.  Report  says  so  much 
good  of  thee,  at  least,  if  it  says  little  more." 

"Time  will  try,"  answered  the  fisherman; 
"and  hark  thee,  Joshua,  before  we  part  I 
will  put  thee  in  the  way  of  doing  one  good 
deed,  which,  credit  me,  is  better  than  twenty 
moral  speeches.  Here  is  a  stranger  youth, 
whom  Heaven  lias  so  scantily  gifted  with 
brains,  that  he  will  bewilder  himself  in  the 
Sands,  as  he  did  last  night,  unless  thou  wilt 
kindly  show  him  the  way  to  Shepherd's 
Bush;  for  I  have  been  in  vain  endeavoring 
to  make  him  comprehend  the  road  thither — 
Hast  thou  so  much  charity  under  thy  sim- 
plicity, Quaker,  as  to  do  this  good  turn  ?" 

"Nay,  it  is  thou,  friend,"  answered  Joshua, 
"that  dost  lack  charity,  to  suppose  any  one 
unwilling  to  do  so  simple  a  kindness." 

"Thou  art  right — I  should  have  remem- 
bered it  can  cost  thee  nothing. — Young  gen- 
tleman, this  pious  pattern  of  primitive  sim- 
plicity will  teach  thee  the  right  way  to  the 
Shepherd's  Bush — ay,  and  will  himself  shear 
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thee  like  a  sheep,  if  you  come  to  buying  and 
selling  with  him." 

He  then  abruptly  asked  me  how  long  I 
intended  to  remain  at  Shepherd's  Bush. 

I  replied  I  wa3  at  present  uncertain — as 
long,  probably,  as  I  could  amuse  myself  in 
the  neighborhood. 

"  You  are  fond  of  sport  ? "  he  added,  in 
the  same  tone  of  brief  inquiry. 

I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but  added 
I  was  totally  inexperienced. 

"Perhaps  if  you  reside  here  for  some 
days,"  he  said,  "we  may  meet  again,  and  I 
may  have  the  chance  of  giving  you  a  les- 
son." 

Ere  I  could  express  either  thanks  or  as- 
sent, he  turned  short  round  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand,  by  way  of  adieu,  and  rode  back  to 
the  verge  of  the  dell  from  which  we  had 
emerged  together;  and,  as  he  remained 
standing  upon  the  banks,  I  could  long  hear 
his  voice  while  he  shouted  down  to  those 
within  its  recesses. 

Meanwhile  the  Quaker  and  I  proceeded 
on  our  journey  for.,  some  time  in  silence;  he 
restraining  his  sober-minded  steed  to  a  pace 
which  might  have  suited  a  much  less  active 
walker  than  myself,  and  looking  on  me  from 
time  to  time  with  an  expression  of  curiosity, 
mingled  with  benignity.  For  my  part,  I 
cared  not  to  speak  first.  It  happened  I  had 
never  before  been  in  company  with  one  of 
this  particular  sect,  and,  afraid  that  in  ad- 
dressing him  I  might  unwittingly  infringe 
upon  some  of  their  prejudices  or  peculiari- 
ties, I  patiently  remained  silent.  At  length 
he  asked  me  whether  I  had  been  long  in  the 
service  of  the  Laird,  as  men  called  him. 

I  repeated  the  words  "  in  his  service  ? " 
with  such  an  accent  of  surprise,  as  induced 
him  to  say,  "Nay,  but,  friend,  I  mean  no 
offence;  perhaps  I  should  have  said  in  his 
society — an  inmate,  I  mean,  in  his  house  ?  " 

"I  am  totally  unknown  to  the  person 
from  whom  we  have  just  parted,"  said  I, 
"and  our  connection  is  only  temporary — He 
had  the  charity  to  give  me  his  guidance 
from  the  Sands,  and  a  night's  harborage 
from  the  tempest.  So  our  acquaintance 
began,  and  there  it  is  likely  to  end;  for  you 
may  observe  that  our  friend  is  by  no  means 
apt  to  encourage  familiarity." 

"So  little  so,"  answered  my  companion, 
"  that  thy  case  is,  I  think,  the  first  in  which 
I  ever  heard  of  his  receiving  any  one  into 
his  house;  that  is,  if  thou  hast  really  spent 
the  night  there." 

"Why  should  you  doubt  it?"  replied  I; 
"there  is  no  motive  I  can  have  to  deceive 
you,  nor  is  the  object  worth  it." 

"Be  not  angry  with  me,"  said  the  Quak- 
er, "but  thou  knowest  that  thine  own  peo- 


ple do  not,  as  we  humbly  endeavor  to  do, 
confine  themselves  within  the  simplicity  of 
truth,  but  employ  the  language  of  falsehood, 
not  only  for  profit,  but  for  compliment,  and 
sometimes  for  mere  diversion.  I  have  heard 
various  stories  of  my  neighbor:  of  most  of 
which  I  only  believe  a  small  part,  and  even 
then  they  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  each 
other.  But  this  being  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  of  his  receiving  a  stranger  within  his 
dwelling,  made  me  express  some  doubts.  I 
pray  thee  let  them  not  offend  thee." 

"He  does  not,"  said  I,  "appear  to  possess 
in  much  abundance  the  means  of  exercising 
hospitality,  and  so  may  be  excused  from 
offering  it  in  ordinary  cases." 

"That  is  to  say,  friend,"  replied  Joshua, 
"thou  hast  supped  ill,  and  perhaps  break- 
fasted worse.  Now  my  small  tenement, 
called  Mount  Sharon,  is  nearer  to  us  by  two 
miles  than  thine  inn;  and  although  going 
thither  may  prolong  thy  walk,  as  taking 
thee  off  the  straighter  road  to  Shepherd's 
Bush,  yet  methinks  exercise  will  suit  thy 
youthful  limbs,  as  well  as  a  good  plain  meal 
thy  youthful  appetite.  What  say'st  thou, 
my  young  acquaintance  ?  " 

"If  it  puts  you  not  to  inconvenience,"  I 
replied:  for  the  invitation  was  cordially 
given,  and  my  bread  and  milk  had  been 
hastily  swallowed,  and  in  small  quantity. 

"Nay,"  said  Joshua,  "use  not  the  lan- 
guage of  compliment  with  those  who  re- 
nounce it.  Had  this  poor  courtesy  been 
very  inconvenient,  perhaps  I  had  not  offered 
it." 

"I  accept  the  invitation  then,"  said  I,  "in 
the  same  good  spirit  in  which  you  give  it." 

The  Quaker  smiled,  reached  me  his  hand, 
I  shook  it,  and  we  travelled  on  in  great  cor- 
diality with  each  other.  The  fact  is,  I  was 
much  entertained  by  contrasting  in  my  own 
mind,  the  open  manner  of  the  kind-hearted 
Joshua  Geddes,  with  the  abrupt,  dark,  and 
i  lofty  demeanor  of  my  entertainer  on  the 
I  preceding  evening.  Both  were  blunt  and 
j  unceremonious;  but  the  plainness  of  the 
Quaker  had  the  character  of  devotional  sim- 
plicity, and  was  mingled  with  the  more  real 
kindness,  as  if  honest  Joshua  was  desirous 
of  atoning,  by  his  sincerity,  for  the  lack  of 
external  courtesy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
manners  of  the  fisherman  were  those  of  one 
to  whom  the  rules  of  good  behavior  might 
be  familiar,  but  who,  either  from  pride  or 
misanthropy,  scorned  to  observe  them.  Still 
I  thought  of  him  with  interest  and  curiosity, 
notwithstanding  so  much  about  him  that 
was  repulsive;  and  I  promised  myself,  in  the 
course  of  my  conversation  with  the  Quaker, 
to  learn  all  that  he  knew  on  the  sub- 
ject.   He  turned  the  conversation,  however, 
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into  a  different  channel,  and  inquired  into 
my  own  condition  of  life,  and  views  in  visit- 
ing this  remote  frontier. 

I  only  thought  it  neeessary  to  mention  my 
name,  and  add,  that  I  had  been  educated  to 
the  law,  but  finding  myself  possessed  of 
some  independence,  I  had  of  late  permitted 
myself  some  relaxation,  and  was  residing  at 
Shepherd's  Bush  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
angling. 

I  do  thee  no  harm,  young  man,"  said 
my  new  friend,  "in  wishing  thee  a  better 
employment  for  thy  grave  hours,  and  a  more 
humane  amusement  (if  amusement  thou 
must  have)  for  those  of  a  lighter  character." 

"You  are  severe,  sir,"  I  replied.  "I 
heard  you  but  a  moment  since  refer  yourself 
to  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
— if  there  be  laws,  there  must  be  lawyers  to 
explain,  and  judges  to  administer  them." 

Joshua  smiled,  and  pointed  to  the  sheep 
which  were  grazing  on  the  downs  over  which 
we  were  travelling. — "Were  a  wolf,"  he 
said,  "  to  come  even  now  upon  yonder  flocks, 
they  would  crowd  for  protection,  doubtless, 
around  the  shepherd  and  his  dogs;  yet  they 
are  bitten  and  harassed  daily  by  the  one, 
shorn,  and  finally  killed  and  eaten  by  the 
other.  But  I  say  not  this  to  shock  you;  for, 
though  laws  and  lawyers  are  evils,  yet  they 
are  necessary  evils  in  this  probationary  state 
of  society,  till  man  shall  learn  to  render 
unto  his  fellows  that  which  is  their  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  light  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  through  no  other  compulsion.  Mean- 
while, I  have  knoAvn  many  righteous  men 
who  have  followed  thy  intended  profession 
in  honesty  and  uprightness  of  walk.  The 
greater  their  merit,  who  walk  erect  in  a 
path  which  so  many  find  slippery." 

"And  angling," — said  I,  "you  object  to 
that  also  as  an  amusement,  you  who,  if  I 
understood  rightly  what  passed  between  you 
and  my  late  landlord,  are  yourself  a  propri- 
etor of  fisheries." 

"Not  a  proprietor,"  he  replied;  "I  am 
only,  in  copartnery  with  others,  a  tacks- 
man or  lessee  of  some  valuable  salmon- 
fisheries  a  little  down  the  coast.  But  mis- 
take me  not.  The  evil  of  angling,  with  which 
1  class  all  sports,  as  they  are  called,  which 
have  the  sufferings  of  animals  for  their  end 
and  object,  does  not  consist  in  the  mere 
catching  and  killing  those  animals  with  wdiich 
the  bounty  of  Providence  hath  stocked  the 
earth  for  the  good  of  man,  but  in  making 
their  protracted  agony  a  principle  of  delight 
and  enjoyment.  I  do  indeed  cause  these 
fisheries  to  be  conducted  for  the  necessary 
taking,  killing,  and  selling  the  fish;  and,  in 
the  same  way,  were  I  a  farmer,  I  should  send 
my  lambs  to  market.    But  I  should  as  soon 


think  of  contriving  myself  a  sport  and  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  trade  of  the  butcher  as  out 
of  that  of  the  fisher." 

We  argued  the  point  no  farther)  for  though 
I  thought  his  arguments  a  little  too  high- 
strained,  yet  as  my  mind  acquitted  me  of 
having  taken  delight  in  aught  but  the  theory 
of  field-sports,  I  did  not  think  myself  called 
upon  stubbornly  to  advocate  a  practice  which 
had  afforded  me  so  little  pleasure. 

We  had  by  this  time  arrived  at  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  finger-post,  wdiich  my  host 
had  formerly  pointed  out  as  a  landmark. 
Here  a  ruinous  wooden  bridge,  supported  by 
long  posts  resembling  crutches,  served  me  to 
get  across  the  water,  while  my  new  friend 
sought  a  ford  a  good  way  higher  up,  for  the 
stream  was  considerably  swelled. 

As  I  paused  for  his  rejoining  me,  I  ob- 
served an  angler  at  a  little  distance  pouching 
trout  after  trout,  as  fast  almost  as  he  could 
cast  his  line;  and  I  own,  in  spite  of  Joshua's 
lecture  on  humanity,  I  could  not  but  envy 
his  adroitness  and  success, — so  natural  is  the 
love  of  sport  to  our  minds,  or  so  easily  are 
we  taught  to  assimilate  success  in  field-sports 
with  ideas  of  pleasure  and  with  the  praise 
due  to  address  and  agility.  I  soon  recog- 
nised in  the  successful  angler  little  Benjie, 
who  had  been  my  guide  and  tutor  in  that 
gentle  art,  as  you  have  learned  from  my  for- 
mer letters.  I  called — I  wdiistled — the  ras- 
cal recognised  me,  and,  starting  like  a  guilty 
thing,  seemed  hesitating  whether  to  approach 
or  to  run  away;  and  when  he  determined  on 
the  former,  it  was  to  assail  me  with  a  loud, 
clamorous,  and  exaggerated  report  of  the 
anxiety  of  all  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  for  my 
personal  safety;  how  my  landlady  had  wept, 
how  Sam  and  the  ostler  had  not  the  heart 
to  go  to  bed,  but  sat  up  all  night  drinking 
— and  how  he  himself  had  been  up  long  be- 
fore daybreak  to  go  in  quest  of  me. 

"  And  you  were  switching  the  water,  I  sup- 
pose," said  I,  "to  discover  my  dead  body?" 

This  observation  produced  a  long  "JSTa — a 
- — a"  of  acknowledged  detection;  but,  with 
his  natural  impudence,  and  confidence  in  my 
good-nature,  he  immediately  added,  "that 
he  thought  I  would  like  a  fresh  trout  or  twa 
for  breakfast,  and  the  water  being  in  such  a 
rare  trim  for  the  saumon  raun,*  he  couldna 
help  taking  a  cast." 

While  we  were  engaged  in  this  discussion 
the  honest  Quaker  returned  to  the  farther 
end  of  the  wooden  bridge  to  tell  me  he  could 
not  venture  to  cross  the  brook  in  its  present 
state,  but  would  be  under  the  necessity  to 
ride  round  by  the  stone  bridge,  which  was  a 
mile  and  a  half  higher  up  than  his  own 

*  The  b;iit  made  of  salmon-row  salted  and  preserved.  In 
a  swollen  river,  and  about  the  month  of  October,  it  is  a  most 
deadly  bait. 
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house.  He  was  about  to  give  me  directions 
how  to  proceed  without  him,  and  inquire  for 
his  sister,  when  I  suggested  to  him,  that  if 
he  pleased  to  trust  his  horse  to  little  Benjie, 
the  boy  might  carry  him  round  by  the  bridge, 
while  we  walked  the  shorter  and  more  pleas- 
ant  road. 

Joshua  shook  his  head,  for  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  Benjie,  who,  he  said,  was 
the  naughtiest  varlet  in  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood. Nevertheless,  rather  than  part  com- 
pany, he  agreed  to  put  the  pony  under  his 
charge  for  a  short  season,  with  many  injunc- 
tions that  he  should  not  attempt  to  mount, 
but  lead  the  pony  (even  Solomon)  by  the 
bridle,  under  the  assurances  of  sixpence  in 
case  of  proper  demeanor,  and  penalty,  that 
if  he  transgressed  the  orders  given  him, 
"verily  he  should  be  scourged." 

Promises  cost  Benjie  nothing,  and  he 
showered  them  out  wholesale;  till  the  Quak- 
er at  length  yielded  up  the  bridle  to  him, 
repeating  his  charges,  and  enforcing  them 
by  holding  up  his  forefinger.  On  my  part, 
I  called  to  Benjie  to  leave  the  fish  he  had 
taken  at  Mount  Sharon,  making,  at  the  same 
time,  an  apologetic  countenance  to  my  new 
friend,  not  being  quite  aware  whether  the 
compliment  would  be  agreeable  to  such  a 
condemnor  of  field-sports. 

He  understood  me  at  once,  and  reminded 
me  of  the  practical  distinction  betwixt  catch- 
ing the  animals  as  an  object  of  cruel  and 
wanton  sport,  and  eating  them  as  lawful  and 
gratifying  articles'  of  food  after  they  were 
killed.  On  the  latter  point  he  had  no  scruples; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  assured  me,  that  this 
brook  contained  the  real  red  trout,  so  highly 
esteemed  by  all  connoisseurs,  and  that,  when 
eaten  within  an  hour  of  their  being  caught, 
they  had  a  peculiar  firmness  of  substance 
and  delicacy  of  flavor,  which  rendered  them 
an  agreeable  addition  to  a  morning  meal, 
especially  when  earned,  like  ours,  by  early 
rising,  and  an  hour  or  two's  wholesome 
exercise. 

But,  to  thy  alarm  be  it  spoken,  Alan,  we 
did  not  come  so  far  as  the  frying  of  our  fish 
without  farther  adventure.  So  it  is  only  to 
spare  thy  patience,  and  mine  own  eyes,  that 
I  pull  up  for  the  present,  and  send  thee  the 
rest  of  my  story  in  Q  subsequent  letter. 


LETTER  SEVENTH. 

THE   SAME   TO   THE  SAME 
(In  continuation.) 

Little  Benjie,  with  the  pony,  having  been 
sent  off  on  the  left  side  of  the  brook,  the 


Quaker  and  I  sauntered  on,  like  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  of  the  same  army  occupying 
the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  and  observing 
the  same  line  of  march.  But,  while  my 
worthy  companion  was  assuring  me  of  a 
pleasant  greensward  walk  to  his  mansion, 
little  Benjie,  who  had  been  charged  to  keep 
in  sight,  chose  to  deviate  from  the  path  as- 
signed him,  and,  turning  to  the  right,  led 
his  charge,  Solomon,  out  of  our  vision. 

"The  villain  means  to  mount  him!"  cried 
Joshua,  with  more  vivacity  than  was  con- 
sistent with  his  profession  of  passive  endur- 
ance. 

I  endeavored  to  appease  his  apprehensions, 
as  he  pushed  on,  wiping  his  brow  with  vex- 
ation, assuring  him,  that  if  the  boy  did 
mount,  he  would,  for  his  own  sake,  ride 
gently. 

"You  do  not  know  him,"  said  Joshua,  re- 
jecting all  consolation;  "7*e  do  anything 
gently! — no,  he  will  gallop  Solomon — he 
will  misuse  the  sober  patience  of  the  poor 
animal  who  has  borne  me  so  long!  Yes,  I 
was  given  over  to  my  own  devices  when  I 
ever  let  him  touch  the  bridle,  for  such  a 
little  miscreant  there  never  was  before  him 
in  this  country." 

He  then  proceeded  to  expatiate  on  every 
sort  of  rustic  enormity  of  which  he  accused 
Benjie.  He  had  been  suspected  of  snaring 
partridges — was  detected  by  Joshua  himself 
in  liming  singing-birds — stood  fully  charged 
with  having  worried  several  cats,  by  aid  of  a 
lurcher  which  attended  him,  and  which  was 
as  lean,  and  ragged,  and  mischievous,  as  his 
master.  Finally,  Benjie  stood  accused  of 
having  stolen  a  duck,  to  hunt  it  with  the  said 
lurcher,  which  was  as  dexterous  on  water  as 
on  land.  I  chimed  in  with  my  friend,  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  him  farther  irritation, 
and  declared,  I  should  be  disposed,  from  my 
own  experience,  to  give  up  Benjie  as  one  of 
Satan's  imps.  Joshua  Geddes  began  to  cen- 
sure the  phrase  as  too  much  exaggerated, 
and  otherwise  unbecoming  the  mouth  of  a 
reflecting  person;  and,  just  as  I  was  apologis- 
ing for  it,  as  being  a  term  of  common  par- 
lance, we  heard  certain  sounds  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  brook,  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate that  Solomon  and  Benjie  were  at  issue 
together.  The  sand-hills  behind  which 
Benjie  seemed  to  take  his  course  had  con- 
cealed from  us,  as  doubtless  he  meant  they 
should,  his  ascent  into  the  forbidden  saddle, 
and,  putting  Solomon  to  his  mettle,  which 
he  was  seldom  called  upon  to  exert,  they 
had  cantered  away  together  in  great  amity, 
till  they  came  near  to  the  ford  from  which 
the  palfrey's  legitimate  owner  had  already 
turned  back. 

Here  a  contest  of  opinions  took  place  be' 
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tween  the  horso  and  his  rider.  The  latter, 
according  to  his  instructions,  attempted  to 
direct  Solomon  towards  the  distant  bridge 
of  stone;  but  Solomon  opined  that  the  ford 
was  the  shortest  way  to  his  own  stable.  The 
point  was  sharply  contested,  and  we  heard 
Benjie  gee-hupping,  tchek-tcheking,  and, 
above  all,  flogging  in  great  style;  while 
Solomon,  who,  docile  in  his  general  habits, 
was  now  stirred  beyond  his  patience,  made 
a  great  trampling  and  recalcitration;  and  it 
was  their  joint  noise  which  we  heard,  with- 
out being  able  to  see,  though  Joshua  might 
too  well  guess,  the  cause  of  it. 

Alarmed  at  these  indications,  the  Quaker 
began  to  shout  out,  "Benjie— thou  varlet! — 
Solomon — thou  fool!"  when  the  couple  pre- 
sented themselves  in  full  drive,  Solomon 
having  now  decidedly  obtained  the  better  of 
the  conflict,  and  bringing  his  unwilling  rider 
in  high  career  down  to  the  ford.  Never  was 
there  anger  changed  so  fast  into  humane 
fear,  as  that  of  my  good  companion.  "The 
varlet  will  be  drowned!"  he  exclaimed — "a 
widow's  son! — her  only  son! — and  drowned! 

— let  me  go"  And  he  struggled  with  me 

stoutly,  as  I  hung  upon  him  to  prevent  him 
from  plunging  into  the  ford. 

I  had  no  fear  whatever  for  Benjie;  for  the 
blackguard  vermin,  though  he  could  not 
manage  the  refractory  horse,  stuck  on  his 
seat  like  a  monkey.  Solomon  and  Benjie 
scrambled  through  the  ford  with  little  in- 
convenience, and  resumed  their  gallop  on 
the  other  side. 

It  was  impossible  to  guess  whether  on  this 
last  occasion  Benjie  was  running  off  with 
Solomon,  or  Solomon  with  Benjie;  but,  judg- 
ing from  character  and  motives,  I  rather 
suspected  the  former.    I  could  not  help 
laughing  as  the  rascal  passed  me,  grinning 
betwixt  terror  and  delight,  perched  on  the 
very  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and  holding  I 
with  extended  arms  by  bridle  and  mane; ' 
while  Solomon,  the  bit  secured  between  his  i 
teeth,  and  his  head  bored  down  betwixt  his  i 
fore-legs,  passed  his  master  in  this  unwonted 
guise  as  hard  as  he  could  pelt. 

"The  mischievous  bastard!"  exclaimed 
the  Quaker,  terrified  out  of  his  usual  mod- 
eration of  speech — "the  doomed  gallows- 
bird! — he  will  break  Solomon's  wind  to  a 
certainty;" 

I  prayed  him  to  be  comforted — assured 
him  a  brushing  gallop  would  do  his  favorite 
no  harm — and  reminded  him  of  the  censure 
he  had  bestowed  on  me  a  minute  before,  for 
applying  a  harsh  epithet  to  the  boy. 

But  Joshua  was  not  without  his  answer; 
— "Friend  youth,"  he  said,  "thou  didst 
speak  of  the  lad's  soul,  which  thou  didst 
affirm  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  of  that 


thou  couldst  say  nothing  of  thine  own 
knowledge;  on  the  contrary,  I  did  but  speak 
of  his  outward  man,  which  will  assuredly  bo 
suspended  by  a  cord,  if  he  mendeth  not  his 
manners.  Men  say  that,  young  as  he  is,  he 
is  one  of  the  Laird's  gang." 

"Of  the  Laird  s  gang!"  said  I,  repeating 
the  words  in  surprise — "  Do  you  mean  the  per- 
son with  whom  I  slept  last  night  ? — 1  heard 
you  call  him  the  Laird — Is  he  at  the  head 
of  a  gang  ?  " 

"Nay,  I  meant  not  precisely  a  gang,"  said 
the  Quaker,  who  appeared  in  his  haste  to 
have  spoken  more  than  he  intended — "a 
company,  or  party,  I  should  have  said:  but 
thus  it  is,  friend  Latimer,  with  the  wisest 
men,  when  they  permit  themselves  to  be 
perturbed  with  passion,  and  speak  as  in 
a  fever,  or  as  with  the  tongue  of  the  foolish 
and  the  forward.  And  although  thou  hast 
been  hasty  to  mark  my  infirmity,  yet  I  grieve 
not  that  thou  hast  been  a  witness  to  it,  see- 
ing that  the  stumbles  of  the  wise  may  be  no 
less  a  caution  to  youth  and  inexperience, 
than  is  the  fall  of  the  foolish." 

This  was  a  sort  of  acknowledgment  of 
what  I  had  already  begun  to  suspect— that 
my  new  friend's  real  goodness  of  disposition, 
joined  to  the  acquired  quietism  of  his  relig- 
ious sect,  had  been  unable  entirely  to  check 
the  effervescence  of  a  temper  naturally  warm 
and  hasty. 

Upon  the  present  occasion,  as  if  sensible 
he  had  displayed  a  greater  degree  of  emo- 
tion than  became  his  character,  Joshua 
avoided  farther  allusion  to  Benjie  and  Solo- 
mon, and  proceeded  to  solicit  my  attention 
to  the  natural  objects  around  us,  which  in- 
creased in  beauty  and  interest,  as,  still  con- 
ducted by  the  meanders  of  the  brook,  we 
left  the  common  behind  us,  and  entered  a 
more  cultivated  and  enclosed  country,  where 
arable  and  pasture  ground  was  agreeably 
varied  with  groves  and  hedges.  Descend- 
ing now  almost  close  to  the  stream,  our 
course  lay  through  a  little  gate,  into  a  path- 
way, kept  with  great  neatness,  the  sides  of 
which  were  decorated  with  trees  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  of  the  hardier  species;  until,  as- 
cending by  a  gentle  slope,  we  issued  from 
the  grove,  and  stood  almost  at  once  in  front 
of  a  low  but  very  neat  building,  of  an  irreg- 
ular form;  and  my  guide,  shaking  me  cordi- 
ally by  the  hand,  made  me  welcome  to  Mount 
Sharon. 

The  wood  through  which  we  had  ap- 
proached this  little  mansion  was  thrown 
around  it  both  on  the  north  and  north-west, 
but,  breaking  off  into  different  directions, 
was  intersected  by  a  few  fields  well  watered 
and  sheltered.  The  house  fronted  to  the 
south-east,  and  from  thence  the  pleasure- 
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ground,  or,  I  should  rather  say,  the  gar- 
dens, sloped  down  to  the  water.  I  after- 
wards understood  that  the  father  of  the 
present  proprietor  had  a  considerable  taste 
for  horticulture,  which  had  been  inherited 
by  his  son,  and  had  formed  these  gardens, 
which,  with  their  shaven  turf,  pleached 
alleys,  wildernesses,  and  exotic  trees  and 
shrubs,  greatly  excelled  anything  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  attempted  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. 

If  there  was  a  little  vanity  in  the  com- 
placent smile  with  which  Joshua  Geddes  saw 
me  gaze  with  delight  on  a  scene  so  different 
from  the  naked  waste  we  had  that  day  tra- 
versed in  company,  it  might  surely  be  per- 
mitted to  one,  who,  cultivating  and  improv- 
ing the  beauties  of  nature,  had  found  there- 
in, as  he  said,  bodily  health,  and  a  pleasing 
relaxation  for  the  mind.  At  the  bottom  of 
the  extended  gardens  the  brook  wheeled 
round  in  a  wide  semicircle,  and  was  itself 
their  boundary.  The  opposite  side  was  no 
part,  of  Joshua's  domain,  but  the  brook  was 
there  skirted  by  a  precipitous  rock  of  lime- 
stone, which  seemed  a  barrier  of  Nature's 
own  erecting  around  his  little  Eden  of 
beauty,  comfort,  and  peace. 

"But  I  must  not  let  thee  forget, "said  the 
kind  Quaker,  "amidst  thy  admiration  of 
these  beauties  of  our  little  inheritance,  that 
thy  breakfast  has  been  a  light  one." 

So  saying,  Joshua  conducted  me  to  a  small 
sashed  door,  opening  under  a  porch  amply 
mantled  by  honeysuckle  and  clematis,  into  a 
parlor  of  moderate  size;  the  furniture  of 
which,  in  plainness  and  excessive  cleanliness, 
bore  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  sect  to 
which  the  owner  belonged. 

Thy  father's  Hannah  is  generally  allowed 
to  be  an  exception  to  all  Scottish  house- 
keepers, and  stands  unparalleled  for  cleanli- 
ness among  the  women  of  Auld  Keekie;  but 
the  cleanliness  of  Hannah  is  sluttishness 
compared  to  the  scrupulous  purifications  of 
these  people,  who  seem  to  carry  into  the 
minor  decencies  of  life  that  conscientious 
rigor  which  they  affect  in  their  morals. 

The  parlor  would  have  been  gloomy,  for 
the  windows  were  small  and  the  ceiling  low; 
but  the  present  proprietor  had  rendered  it 
more  cheerful  by  opening  one  end  into  a 
small  conservatory,  roofed  with  glass,  and 
divided  from  the  parlor  by  a  partition  of  the 
same.  I  have  never  before  seen  this  very 
pleasing  manner  of  uniting  the  comforts  of 
an  apartment  with  the  beauties  of  a  garden, 
and  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  practised  by  the 
great.  Something  of  the  kind  is  hinted  at 
in  a  paper  of  the  Spectator. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  conservatory  to 
view  it  more  closely,  the  parlor  chimney  en- 


gaged my  attention.  It  was  a  pile  of  mas- 
sive stone,  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  apartment.  On  the  front  had 
once  been  an  armorial  scutcheon;  for  the 
hammer,  or  chisel,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  deface  the  shield  or  crest,  had  left 
uninjured  the  scroll  beneath,  which  bore 
the  pious  motto,  "  Trust  in  God."  Black- 
letter,  you  know,  was  my  early  passion,  and 
the  tombstones  in  the  Greyfriars'  Church- 
yard early  yielded  up  to  my  knowledge  as  a 
decipherer  what  little  they  could  tell  of  the 
forgotten  dead. 

Joshua  Geddes  paused  when  he  saw  my 
eye  fixed  on  this  relic  of  antiquity.  "  Thou 
canst  read  it?"  he  said. 

I  repeated  the  motto,  and  added,  there 
seemed  vestiges  of  a  date. 

"It  should  be  1537,"  said  he;  "for  so  long 
ago,  at  the  least  computation,  did  my  ances- 
tors, in  the  blinded  times  of  Papistry,  pos- 
sess these  lands,  and  in  that  year  did  they 
build  their  house." 

"  It  is  an  ancient  descent,"  said  I,  looking 
with  respect  upon  the  monument.  "I  am 
sorry  the  arms  have  been  defaced." 

It  was  perhaps  impossible  for  my  friend, 
Quaker  as  he  was,  to  seem  altogether  void  of 
respect  for  the  pedigree  which  he  began  to 
recount  to  me,  disclaiming  all  the  while  the 
vanity  usually  connected  with  the  subject;  in 
short,  with  the  air  of  mingled  melanchoty, 
regret,  and  conscious  dignity,  with  which 
Jack  Forkes  used  to  tell  us,  at  College,  of 
his  ancestor's  unfortunate  connection  with 
the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

"Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  preacher," 
— thus  harangued  Joshua  Geddes  of  Mount 
Sharon — "if  we  ourselves  are  nothing  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven,  how  much  less  than  noth- 
ing must  be  our  derivation  from  rotten 
bones  and  mouldering  dust,  whose  immortal 
spirits  have  long  since  gone  to  their  private 
account  ?  Yes,  friend  Latimer,  my  ances- 
tors were  renowned  among  the  ravenous  and 
bloodthirsty  men  who  then  dwelt  in  this 
vexed  country;  and  so  much  were  they 
famed  for  successful  free-booting,  robbery, 
and  bloodshed,  that  they  are  said  to  have 
been  called  Geddes,  as  likening  them  to  the 
fish  called  a  Jack,  Pike,  or  Luce,  and  in  our 
country  tongue,  a  Oed — a  goodly  distinction 
truly  for  Christian  men!  Yet  did  they 
paint  this  shark  of  the  fresh  waters  upon 
their  shields,  and  these  profane  priests  of  a 
wicked  idolatry,  the  empty  boasters  called 
heralds,  who  make  engraven  images  of  fishes, 
fowls,  and  fourfooted  beasts,  that  men  may 
fall  down  and  worship  them,  assigned  the 
Ged  for  the  device  and  escutcheon  of  my 
fathers,  and  hewed  it  over  their  chimneys, 
and  placed  it  above  their  tombs;  and  the 
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men  wore  elated  in  mind,  and  became  yet 
more  Gcdlike.  slaving,  leading  into  captivity, 
and  dividing  the  spoil,  until  the  place  where 
they  dwelt  obtained  the  name  of  Sharing- 
Knowe,  from  the  booty  which  was  there  di- 
vided amongst  tliein  and  their  accomplices. 
But  a  better  judgment  was  given  to  my 
father's  father,  Philip  Geddes,  who,  after 
trying  to  light  his  candle  at  some  of  the  vain 
wild  tires  then  held  aloft  at  different  meet- 
ings and  steeple-houses,  at  length  obtained 
a  spark  from  the  lamp  of  the  blessed  George 
Fox,  who  came  into  Scotland  spreading  light 
among  darkness,  as  he  himself  hath  writ- 
ten, as  plentifully  as  fly  the  sparkles  from 
the  hoof  of  the  horse  which  gallops  swiftly 
along  the  stony  road." — Here  the  good 
Quaker  interrupted  himself  with,  "And  that 
is  very  true,  I  must  go  speedily  to  see  after 
the  condition  of  Solomon." 

A  Quaker  servant  here  entered  the  room 
with  a  tray,  and  inclining  his  head  towards 
his  master,  but  not  after  the  manner  of  one 
who  bows,  said  composedly,  "  Thou  art  wel- 
come home,  friend  Joshua,  we  expected 
thee  not  so  early;  but  what  hath  befallen 
Solomon,  thy  horse  ?  " 

"What  hath  befallen  him,  indeed!"  said 
my  friend;  "hath  he  not  been  returned 
hither  by  the  child  whom  they  call  Ben  jie  ?" 

"He  hath,"  said  his  domestic,  "but  it  was 
after  a  strange  fashion;  for  he  came  hither 
at  a  swift  and  furious  pace,  and  flung  the 
child  Benjie  from  his  back,  upon  the  heap 
of  dung  which  is  in  the  stable-yard." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  Joshua,  hastily — 
"glad  of  it,  with  all  my  heart  and  spirit! — 
But  stay,  lie  is  the  child  of  the  widow — hath 
i   the  boy  any  hurt  ?  " 

"Not  so,"  answered  the  servant,  "for  he 
rose  and  fled  swiftly." 

Joshua  muttered  something  about  a 
scourge,  and  then  inquired  after  Solomon's 
present  condition. 

"He  seethe th  like  a  steaming  caldron," 
answered  the  servant;  "and  Bauldie,  the 
lad,  walketh  him  about  the  yard  with  a  hal- 
ter, lest  he  take  cold." 

Mr.  Geddes  hastened  to  the  stable-yard  to 
view  personally  the  condition  of  his  favorite, 
and  I  followed,  to  offer  my  counsel  as  a 
jockey — don't  laugh,  Alan,  sure  I  have  jock- 
eyship  enough  to  assist  a  Quaker— in  this 
impleasing  predicament. 

The  lad  who  was  leading  the  horse  seemed 
to  be  no  Quaker,  though  his  intercourse 
with  the  family  had  given  him  a  touch  of 
their  prim  sobriety  of  look  and  manner.  He 
assured  Joshua  that  his  horse  had  received 
no  injury,  and  I  even  hinted  that  the  exer- 
cise would  be  of  service  to  him.  Solomon 
himself  neighed  towards  his  master,  and  rub- 


bed his  head  against  the  good  Quaker's 
shoulder,  as  if  to  assure  him  of  his  being 
quite  well;  so  that  Joshua  returned  in  com- 
fort to  his  parlor,  where  breakfast  was  now 
about  to  be  displayed. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  affection  of 
Joshua  for  his  pony  is  considered  as  inordi- 
nate by  some  of  his  own  sect;  and  that  he 
has  been  much  blamed  for  permitting  it  to 
be  called  by  the  name  of  Solomon,  or  any 
other  name  whatever;  but  he  has  gained  so 
much  respect  and  influence  among  them 
that  they  overlook  these  foibles. 

I  learned  from  him  (whilst  the  old  ser- 
vant, Jehoiachim,  entering  and  re-entering, 
seemed  to  make  no  end  of  the  materials 
which  he  brought  in  for  breakfast),  that  his 
grandfather  Philip,  the  convert  of  George 
Fox,  had  suffered  much  from  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  these  harmless  devotees  were 
subjected  on  all  sides  during  that  intolerant 
period,  and  much  of  their  family  estate  had 
been  dilapidated.  But  better  days  dawned 
on  Joshua's  father,  who,  connecting  himself 
by  marriage  with  a  wealthy  family  of  Quak- 
ers in  Lancashire,  engaged  successfully  in 
various  branches  of  commerce,  and  re- 
deemed the  remnants  of  the  property, 
changing  its  name  in  sense,  without  much 
alteration  of  sound,  from  the  Border  appel- 
lation of  Sharing-Knowe,  to  the  evangelical 
appellation  of  Mount  Sharon. 

This  Philip  Geddes,  as  I  before  hinted, 
had  imbibed  the  taste  for  horticulture  and 
the  pursuits  of  the  florist,  which  are  not  un- 
common among  the  peaceful  sect  he  be- 
longed to.  He  had  destroyed  the  remnants 
of  the  old  peel-house,  substituting  the  mod- 
ern mansion  in  its  place;  and  while  he  re- 
served the  hearth  of  his  ancestors,  in  mem- 
ory of  their  hospitality,  as  also  the  pious 
motto  which  they  had  chanced  to  assume, 
he  failed  not  to  obliterate  the  worldly  and 
military  emblems  displayed  upon  the  shield 
and  helmet,  together  with  all  their  blazonry. 

In  a  few  minutes  after  Mr.  Geddes  had 
concluded  the  account  of  himself  and  his 
family,  his  sister  Eachel,  the  only  surviving 
member  of  it,  entered  the  room.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  remarkably  pleasing,  and  al- 
though her  age  is  certainly  thirty  at  least, 
she  still  retains  the  shape  and  motion  of  an 
earlier  period.  The  absence  of  everything 
like  fashion  or  ornament  was,  as  usual, 
atoned  for  by  the  most  perfect  neatness  and 
cleanliness  of  her  dress;  and  her  simple  close 
cap  was  particularly  suited  to  eyes  which 
had  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  the  dove's. 
Her  features  were  also  extremely  agreeable, 
but  had  suffered  a  little  through  the  ravages 
of  that  professed  enemy  to  beauty,  the 
small-pox;  a  disadvantage  which  was  in  part 
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counterbalanced  by  a  well-formed  mouth, 
teeth  like  pearls,  and  a  pleasing  sobriety  of 
smile,  that  seemed  to  wish  good  here  and 
hereafter  to  every  one  she  spoke  to.  You 
cannot  make  any  of  your  vile  inferences  here, 
Alan,  for  I  have  given  a  full-length  picture 
of  Rachel  Geddes;  so  that  you  cannot  say  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  letter  I  have  just  re- 
ceived, that  she  was  passed  over  as  a  subject 
on  which  I  feared  to  dilate.  More  of  this 
anon. 

Well,  we  settled  to  our  breakfast  after  a 
blessing,  or  rather  an  extempore  prayer, 
which  Joshua  made  upon  the  occasion,  and 
which  the  spirit  moved  him  to  prolong 
rather  more  than  I  felt  altogether  agreeable. 
Then,  Alan,  there  was  such  a  despatching 
of  the  good  things  of  the  morning,  as  you 
have  not  witnessed  since  you  have  seen  Dar- 
sie  Latimer  at  breakfast.  Tea  and  choco- 
late, eggs,  ham,  and  pastry,  not  forgetting 
the  broiled  fish,  disappeared  with  a  celerity 
which  seemed  to  astonish  the  good-humored 
Quakers,  who  kept  loading  my  plate  with 
supplies,  as  if  desirous  of  seeing  whether 
they  could,  by  any  possibility,  tire  me  out. 
One  hint,  however,  I  received,  which  put 
me  in  mind  where  I  was.  Miss  Geddes  had 
offered  me  some  sweet-cake,  which  at  the 
moment  I  declined;  but  presently  afterwards, 
seeing  it  within  my  reach,  I  naturally  enough 
helped  myself  to  a  slice,  and  had  just  de- 
posited it  beside  my  plate,  when  Joshua, 
mine  host,  not  with  the  authoritative  air  of 
Sancho's  doctor,  Tirtea  Fuera,  but  in  a  very 
calm  and  quiet  manner,  lifted  it  away  and 
replaced  it  on  the  dish,  observing  only, 
"Thou  didst  refuse  it  before,  friend  Lati- 
mer." 

These  good  folks,  Alan,  make  no  allow- 
ance for  what  your  good  father  calls  the 
Aberdeen-man's  privilege  of  "taking  his 
word  again;"  or  what  the  wise  call  second 
thoughts. 

Bating  this  slight  hint,  that  I  was  among 
a  precise  generation,  there  was  nothing  in 
my  reception  that  was  peculiar — unless,  in- 
deed, I  were  to  notice  the  solicitous  and  uni- 
form kindness  with  which  all  the  attentions 
of  my  new  friends  were  seasoned,  as  if  they 
were  anxious  to  assure  me  that  the  neglect 
of  worldly  compliments  interdicted  by  their 
sect  only  served  to  render  their  hospitality 
more  sincere.  At  length  my  hunger  was 
satisfied,  and  the  worthy  Quaker,  who,  with 
looks  of  great  good  nature,  had  watched  my 
progress,  thus  addressed  his  sister: — 

"This  young  man,  Rachel,  hath  last  night 
sojourned  in  the  tents  of  our  neighbor, 
whom  men  call  the  Laird.  I  am  sorry  I 
had  not  met  him  the  evening  before,  for  our 
neighbor's  hospitality  is  too  unfrequently 


exercised  to  be  well  prepared  with  the  means 
of  welcome." 

"Nay,  but,  Joshua,"  said  Rachel,  "if  our 
neighbor  hath  done  a  kindness,  thou  shouldst 
not  grudge  him  the  opportunity;  and  if  our 
young  friend  hath  fared  ill  for  a  night,  he 
will  the  better  relish  what  Providence  may 
send  him  of  better  provisions." 

"And  that  he  may  do  so  at  leisure,"  said 
Joshua,  "we  will  pray  him,  Rachel,  to  tarry 
a  day  or  twain  with  us:  he  is  young,  and  is 
but  now  entering  upon  the  world,  and  our 
habitation  may,  if  he  will,  be  like  a  resting- 
place,  from  which  he  may  look  abroad  upon 
the  pilgrimage  which  he  must  take,  and  the 
path  which  he  has  to  travel. — What  sayest 
thou,  friend  Latimer?  We  constrain  not 
our  friends  to  our  ways,  a'nd  thou  art,  I 
think,  too  wise  to  quarrel  with  us  for  follow- 
ing our  own  fashions;  and  if  we  should  even 
give  thee  a  word  of  advice,  thou  wilt  not,  I 
think,  be  angry,  so  that  it  is  spoken  in  sea- 
son." 

You  know,  Alan,  how  easily  I  am  de- 
termined by  anything  resembling  cordiality 
— and  so,  though  a  little  afraid  of  the  for- 
mality of  my  host  and  hostess,  I  accepted 
their  invitation,  provided  I  could  get  some 
messenger  to  send  to  Shepherd's  Bush  for 
my  servant  and  portmanteau. 

"Why,  truly,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  "thy 
outward  frame  would  be  improved  by  cleaner 
garments;  but  I  will  do  thine  errand  myself 
to  the  Widow  Gregson's  house  of  reception, 
and  send  thy  lad  hither  with  thy  clothe-. 
Meanwhile,  Rachel  will  show  thee  these  lit- 
tle gardens,  and  then  will  put  thee  in  some 
way  of  spending  thy  time  usefully,  till  our 
meal  calls  us  together  at  the  second  hour 
after  noon.  I  bid  thee  farewell  for  the 
present,  having  some  space  to  walk,  seeing 
I  must  leave  the  animal  Solomon  to  his  re- 
freshing rest." 

With  these  words,  Mr.  Joshua  Geddes 
withdrew.  Some  ladies  we  have  known 
would  have  felt,  or  at  least  affected,  reserve 
or  embarrassment  at  being  left  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  grounds  to  (it  will  be  out, 
Alan) — a  smart  young  fellow — an  entire 
stranger.  She  went  out  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  returned  in  her  plain  cloak  and  bonnet, 
with  her  beaver-gloves,  prepared  to  act  as 
my  guide,  with  as  much  simplicity  as  if  she 
had  been  to  wait  upon  thy  father.  So  forth 
I  sallied  with  my  fair  Quakeress. 

If  the  house  at  Mount  Sharon  be  merely 
a  plain  and  convenient  dwelling,  of  mod- 
erate size,  and  small  pretensions,  the  gar- 
dens and  offices,  though  not  extensive, 
might  rival  an  earl's  in  point  of  care  and 
expense.  Rachel  earned  me  first  to  her 
own  favorite  resort,  a  poultry-yard,  stocked 
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with  a  variety  of  domestic  fowls,  of  the 
more  rare  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary 
kinds,  furnished  with  every  accommodation 
which  may  suit  their  various  habits.  A  riv- 
ulet which  spread  into  a  pond  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  aquatic  birds,  trickled  over 
gravel  as  it  passed  through  the  yards  dedi- 
cated to  the  land  poultry,  which  were  thus 
amply  supplied  with  the  means  they  use  for 
digestion. 

All  these  creatures  seemed  to  recognise 
the  presence  of  their  mistress,  and  some 
especial  favorites  hastened  to  her  feet,  and 
continued  to  follow  her  as  far  as  their  limits 
permitted.  She  pointed  out  their  peculiar- 
ities and  qualities,  with  the  discrimination  of 
one  who  had  made  natural  history  her  study; 
and  I  own  I  never  looked  on  barn-door  fowls 
with  so  much  interest  before — at  least  until 
they  were  boiled  or  roasted.  I  could  not 
help  asking  the  trying  question,  how  she 
could  order  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
creatures  of  which  she  seemed  so  careful. 

"It  was  painful,"  she  said,  "but  it  was 
according  to  the  law  of  their  being.  They 
must  die;  but  they  knew  not  when  death 
was  approaching;  and  in  making  them  com- 
fortable while  they  lived,  we  contributed  to 
their  happiness  as  much  as  the  conditions  of 
their  existence  permitted  to  us." 

I  am  not  quite  of  her  mind,  Alan.  I  do 
not  believe  either  pigs  or  poultry  would  ad- 
mit that  the  chief  end  of  their  being  was  to 
be  killed  and  eaten.  However,  I  did  not 
press  the  argument,  from  which  my  Quaker 
seemed  rather  desirous  to  escape;  for  con- 
ducting me  to  the  greenhouse,  which  was 
extensive,  and  filled  with  the  choicest  plants, 
she  pointed  out  an  aviary  which  occu- 
pied the  farther  end,  where,  she  said,  she 
employed  herself  with  attending  the  inhab- 
itants, without  being  disturbed  with  any 
painful  recollections  concerning  their  future 
destination. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  account  of 
the  various  hothouses  and  gardens,  and  their 
contents.  No  small  sum  of  money  must 
have  been  expended  in  erecting  and  main- 
taining them  in  the  exquisite  degree  of  good 
order  which  they  exhibited.  The  family,  I 
understood,  were  connected  with  that  of  the 
celebrated  Millar,  and  had  imbibed  his  taste 
for  flowers,  and  for  horticulture.  But  in- 
stead of  murdering  botanical  names  I  will 
rather  conduct  you  to  the  policy,  or  pleas- 
ure-garden, which  the  taste  of  Joshua  or  his 
father  had  extended  on  the  banks  betwixt 
the  house  and  river.  This  also,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  prevailing  simplicity,  was 
ornamented  in  an  unusual  degree.  There 
were  various  compartments,  the  connection 
of  which  was  well  managed,  and  although 


the  whole  ground  did  not  exceed  five  or  six 
acres,  it  was  so  much  varied  as  to  seem  four 
times  larger.  The  space  contained  close  al- 
leys and  open  walks;  a  very  pretty  artificial 
waterfall;  a  fountain  also,  consisting  of  a 
considerable  jet-d'eau,  whose  streams  glit- 
tered in  the  sunbeams,  and  exhibited  a  con- 
tinual rainbow.  There  was  a  cabinet  of 
verdure,  as  the  French  call  it,  to  cool  the 
summer  neat,  and  there  was  a  terrace  shel- 
tered from  the  north-east  by  a  noble  holly 
hedge,  with  all  its  glittering  spears,  where 
you  might  have  the  full  advantage  of  the  sun 
in  the  clear  frosty  days  of  winter. 

I  know  that  you,  Alan,  will  condemn  all 
this  as  bad  and  antiquated;  for,  ever  since 
Dodsley  has  described  the  Leasowes,  and 
talked  of  Brown's  imitations  of  nature,  and 
Horace  Walpole's  late  Essay  on  Gardening, 
you  are  all  for  simple  nature — condemn 
walking  up  and  down  stairs  in  the  open  air, 
and  declare  for  wood  and  wilderness.  But 
ne  quid  nimis.  I  would  not  deface  a  scene 
of  natural  grandeur  or  beauty,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  crowded  artificial  decorations;  yet 
such  may,  I  think,  be  very  interesting, 
where  the  situation,  in  its  natural  state,  oth- 
erwise has  no  particular  charms. 

So  that  when  I  have  a  country-house  (who 
can  say  how  soon.?)  you  may  look  for  grot- 
toes, and  cascades,  and  fountains;  nay,  if  you 
vex  me  by  contradiction,  perhaps  I  may  go 
the  length  of  a  temple — so  provoke  me 
not,  for  you  see  of  what  enormities  I  am 
capable. 

At  any  rate,  Alan,  had  you  condemned  as 
artificial  the  rest  of  Friend  Geddes's  grounds, 
there  is  a  willow  walk  by  the  very  verge  of 
the  stream,  so  sad,  so  solemn,  and  so  silent, 
that  it  must  have  commanded  your  admira- 
tion. The  brook,  restrained  at  the  ultimate 
boundary  of  the  grounds  by  a  natural  dam- 
dike  or  ledge  of  rocks,  seemed,  even  in  its 
present  swollen  state,  scarcely  to  glide  along: 
and  the  pale  willow-trees,  dropping  their 
long  branches  into  the  stream,  gathered 
around  them  little  coronals  of  the  foam  that 
floated  down  from  the  more  rapid  stream 
above.  The  high  rock,  which  formed  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  brook,  was  seen  dimly 
through  the  branches,  and  its  pale  and 
splintered  front,  garlanded  with  long  stream- 
ers of  briars  and  other  creeping  plants, 
seemed  a  barrier  between  the  quiet  path 
which  we  trod,  and  the  toiling  and 
bustling  world  beyond.  The  path  itself,  fol- 
lowing the  sweep  of  the  stream,  made  a  very 
gentle  curve;  enough,  however,  served  by 
its  inflection  completely  to  hide  the  end  of 
the  walk,  until  you  arrived  at  it.  A  deep 
and  sullen  sound,  which  increased  as  you 
proceeded,  prepared  you  for  this  termina- 
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tion,  which  was  indeed  only  a  plain  root-seat, 
from  which  you  looked  on  a  fall  of  about  six 
or  seven  feet,  where  the  brook  flung  itself 
over  the  ledge  of  natural  rock  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  there  crossed  its  course. 

The  quiet  and  twilight  seclusion  of  this 
walk  rendered  it  a  fit  scene  for  confidential 
communing;  and  having  nothing  more  in- 
teresting to  say  to  my  fair  Quaker,  I  took 
the  liberty  of  questioning  her  about  the 
Laird;  for  you  are,  or  ought  to  be,  aware, 
that  next  to  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
heart,  the  fair  sex  are  most  interested  in  those 
of  their  neighbors. 

I  did  not  conceal  either  my  curiosity,  or 
the  check  which  it  had  received  from  Joshua, 
and  I  saw  that  my  companion  answered  with 
embarrassment.  "I  must  not  speak  other- 
wise than  ti'uly,"  she  said;  "and  therefore  I 
tell  thee,  that  my  brother  dislikes,  and  that 
I  fear,  the  man  of  whom  thou  hast  asked 
me.  Perhaps  we  are  both  wrong — but  he 
is  a  man  of  violence,  and  hath  great  influ- 
ence over  many,  who,  following  the  trade  of 
sailors  and  fishermen,  become  as  rude  as  the 
elements  with  which  they  contend.  He  hath 
no  certain  name  among  them,  which  is  not 
unusual,  their  rude  fashion  being  to  distin- 
guish each  other  by  nicknames;  and  they 
have  called  him  the  Laird  of  the  Lakes  (not 
remembering  there  should  be  no  one  called 
Lord,  save  one  only),  in  idle  derision;  the 
pools  of  salt  water  left  by  the  tide  among 
the  sands  being  called  the  Lakes  of  Solway." 

"Has  he  no  other  revenue  than  he  derives 
from  these  sands  ?  "  I  asked. 

"That  I  cannot  answer,"  replied  Rachel; 
"men  say  that  he  wants  not  money,  though 
he  lives  like  an  ordinary  fisherman,  and  that 
he  imparts  freely  of  his  means  to  the  poor 
around  him.  They  intimate  that  he  is  a 
man  of  consequence,  once  deeply  engaged  in 
the  unhappy  affair  of  the  rebellion,  and  even 
still  too  much  in  danger  from  the  govern- 
ment to  assume  his  own  name.  He  is  often 
absent  from  his  cottage  at  Brokenburn  Cliffs, 
for  weeks  and  months." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  said  I,  "that  the 
government  would  scarce,  at  this  time  of  day, 
be  likely  to  proceed  against  any  one  even  of 
the  most  obnoxious  rebels.  Many  years  have 
passsed  away"  

"It  is  true,"  she  replied;  "yet  such  per- 
sons may  understand  that  their  being  con- 
nived at  depends  on  their  living  in  obscurity. 
But  indeed  there  can  nothing  certain  be 
known  among  these  rude  people.  The  truth 
is  not  in  them — most  of  them  participate  in 
the  unlawful  trade  betwixt  these  parts  and 
the  neighboring  shore  of  England;  and  they 
are  familiar  with  every  species  of  falsehood 
and  deceit." 


"It  is  a  pity,"  I  remarked,  "your  brother 
should  have  neighbors  of  such  a  description, 
especially  as  I  understand  he  is  at  some  va- 
riance with  them." 

"  Where,  when,  and  about  what  matter  ?" 
answered  Miss  Geddes,  with  an  eager  and 
timorous  anxiety,  which  made  me  regret 
having  touched  on  the  subject. 

I  told  her,  in  a  way  as  little  alarming  as  I 
could  devise,  the  purport  of  what  passed  be- 
twixt this  Laird  of  the  Lakes  and  her  brother 
at  their  morning's  interview. 

"You  affright  me  much,"  answered  she; 
"it  is  this  very  circumstance  which  has 
scared  me  in  the  watches  of  the  night. 
When  my  brother  Joshua  withdrew  from  an 
active  share  in  the  commercial  concerns  of 
my  father,  being  satisfied  with  the  portion 
of  worldly  substance  which  he  already  pos- 
sessed, there  were  one  or  two  undertakings 
in  which  he  retained  an  interest,  either  be- 
cause his  withdrawing  might  have  been 
prejudicial  to  friends,  or  because  he  wished 
to  retain  some  mode  of  occupying  his  time. 
Amongst  the  more  important  of  these,  is  a 
fishing  station  on  the  coast,  where,  by  certain 
improved  modes  of  erecting  snares,  opening 
at  the  advance  of  the  tide,  and  shutting  at 
the  reflux,  many  more  fish  are  taken  than 
can  be  destroyed  by  those  who,  like  the  men 
of  Brokenburn,  use  only  the  boat-net  and 
spear,  or  fishing-rod.  They  complain  of 
these  tide-nets,  as  men  call  them,  as  an  in- 
novation, and  pretend  to  a  right  to  remove 
and  destroy  them  by  the  strong  hand.  I 
fear  me,  this  man  of  violence  whom  they  call 
the  Laird,  will  execute  these  his  threats, 
which  cannot  be  without  both  loss  and  dan- 
ger to  my  brother." 

"Mr.  Geddes,"  said  I,  "ought  to  apply  to 
the  civil  magistrate;  there  are  soldiers  at 
Dumfries  who  would  be  detached  for  his 
protection." 

"Thou  speakest,  friend  Latimer,"  an- 
swered the  lady,  "as  one  who  is  still  in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  endeavor  to  preserve 
nets  of  flax  and  stakes  of  wood,  or  the  Mam- 
mon of  gain  which  they  procure  for  us,  by 
the  hands  of  men  of  war,  and  at  the  risk  of 
spilling  human  blood." 

"I  respect  your  scruples,"  I  replied;  "but 
since  such  is  your  way  of  thinking,  your 
brother  ought  to  avert  the  danger  by  com- 
promise or  submission." 

"Perhaps  it  would  be  best,"  answered 
Rachel ;  "  but  what  can  I  say  ?  Even  in  the 
best-trained  temper  there  may  remain  some 
leaven  of  the  old  Adam;  and  I  know  not 
whether  it  is  this  or  a  better  spirit  that 
maketh  my  brother  Joshua  determine,  that 
though  he  will  not  resist  force  by  force,  neith- 
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or  will  he  yield  up  his  right  to  mere  threats, 
or  encourage  wrong  to  others,  by  yielding  to 
menaces.  His  partners,  he  says,  confide  in 
his  steadiness;  and  that  he  must  not  dis- 
appoint them  by  yielding  up  their  right  for 
the  fear  of  the  threats  of  man,  whose  breath 
is  in  his  nostrils." 

This  observation  convinced  me  that  the 
spirit  of  the  old  sharers  of  the  spoil  was  not 
utterly  departed  even  from  the  bosom  of  the 
peaceful  Quaker;  and  I  could  not  help  con- 
fessing internally  that  Joshua  had  the  right, 
when  he  averred  that  there  was  as  much 
courage  in  sufferance  as  in  exertion. 

As  we  approached  the  farther  end  of  the 
willow  walk,  the  sullen  and  continuous  sound 
of  the  dashing  waters  became  still  more  and 
more  audible,  and  at  length  rendered  it  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  communicate  with  each  other. 
The  conversation  dropped,  but  apparently 
my  companion  continued  to  dwell  upon  the 
apprehensions  which  it  had  excited.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  walk  we  obtained  a  view  of 
the  cascade,  where  the  swollen  brook  flung 
itself  in  foam  and  tumult  over  the  natural 
barrier  of  rock,  which  seemed  in  vain  to  at- 
tempt to  bar  its  course.  I  gazed  with  de- 
light, and,  turning  to  express  my  sentiment 
to  my  companion,  I  observed  that  she  had 
folded  her  hands  in  an  attitude  of  sorrowful 
resignation,  which  showed  her  thoughts  were 
far  from  the  scene  which  lay  before  her. 
When  she  saw  that  her  abstraction  was  ob- 
served, she  resumed  her  former  placidity  of 
manner;  and  having  given  me  sufficient  time 
to  admire  this  termination  of  our  sober  and 
secluded  walk,  proposed  that  we  should  re- 
turn to  the  house  through  her  brother's 
farm.  "Even  we  Quakers,  as  we  are  called, 
have  our  little  pride,"  she  said;  "and  my 
brother  Joshua  would  not  forgive  me,  were 
I  not  to  show  thee  the  fields  which  he  taketh 
delight  to  cultivate,  after  the  newest  and 
best  fashion;  for  which  I  promise  thee  he 
hath  received  much  praise  from  good  judges, 
as  well  as  some  ridicule  from  those  who  think 
it  folly  to  improve  on  the  customs  of  our  an- 
cestors." 

As  she  spoke,  she  opened  a  low  door,  lead- 
ing through  a  moss  and  ivy  covered  wall, 
the  boundary  of  the  pleasure-ground,  into 
the  open  fields;  through  which  we  moved  by 
a  convenient  path,  leading,  with  good  taste 
and  simplicity,  by  stile  and  hedge-row, 
through  pasturage,  and  arable,  and  wood- 
land; so  that,  in  all  ordinary  weather,  the 
good  man  might,  without  even  soiling  his 
shoes,  perform  his  perambulation  round  the 
farm.  There  were  seats  also,  on  which  to 
rest;  and  though  not  adorned  with  inscrip- 
tions, nor  quite  so  frequent  in  occurrence  as 
those  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Leas- 


lowcs,  their  situation  was  always  chosen  with 
respect  to  some  distant  prospect  to  be  com- 
manded, or  some  home-view  to  be  enjoyed. 

But  what  struck  me  most  in  Joshua's  do- 
main, was  the  quantity  and  the  tamencss  of 
the  game.  The  hen  partridge  scarce  aban- 
doned the  roost  at  the  foot  of  the  hedge 
where  she  had  assembled  her  covey,  though 
the  path  went  close  beside  her;  and  the  hare, 
remaining  on  her  form,  gazed  at  us  as  we 
passed,  with  her  full  dark  eye,  or  rising 
lazily  and  hopping  to  a  little  distance,  stood 
erect  to  look  at  us  with  more  curiosity  than 
apprehension.  I  observed  to  Miss  Geddes 
the  extreme  tamencss  of  these  timid  and  shy 
animals,  and  she  informed  me  that  their 
confidence  arose  from  protection  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  relief  during  the  winter. 

"They  are  pets,"  she  said,  "of  my  brother, 
who  considers  them  as  the  better  entitled  to 
his  kindness  that  they  are  a  race  persecuted 
by  the  world  in  general.  He  denieth  him- 
self," she  said,  "even  the  company  of  a  dog, 
that  these  creatures  may  here  at  least  enjoy 
undisturbed  security.  Yet  this  harmless  or 
humane  propensity,  or  humor,  hath  given 
offence,"  she  added,  "to  our  dangerous 
neighbors." 

She  explained  this,  by  telling  me  that  my 
host  of  the  preceding  night  was  remark- 
able for  his  attachment  to  field-sports, 
which  he  pursued  without  much  regard  to 
the  wishes  of  the  individuals  over  whose 
property  he  followed  them.  The  unde- 
fined mixture  of  respect  and  fear  with 
which  he  was  generally  regarded,  induced 
most  of  the  neighboring  landholders  to 
connive  at  what  they  would  perhaps  in  an- 
other have  punished  as  a  trespass;  but 
Joshua  Geddes  would  not  permit  the  intru- 
sion of  any  one  upon  his  premises,  and  as 
he  had  before  offended  several  country 
neighbors,  who,  because  he  would  neither 
shoot  himself  nor  permit  others  to  do  so, 
compared  him  to  the  dog  in  the  manger,  so 
he  now  aggravated  the  displeasure  which 
the  Laird  of  the  Lakes  had  already  con- 
ceived against  him,  by  positively  debarring 
him  from  pursuing  his  sport  over  his  grounds 
— "So  that,"  said  Rachel  Geddes,  "I  some- 
times wish  our  lot  had  been  cast  elsewhere 
than  in  these  pleasant  borders,  where,  if  we 
had  less  of  beauty  around  us,  we  might 
have  had  a  neighborhood  of  peace  and  good- 
will." 

We  at  length  returned  to  the  house, 
where  Miss  Geddes  showed  me  a  small  study, 
containing  a  little  collection  of  books,  in  two 
separate  presses. 

'These,"  said  she,  pointing  to  the  smaller 
press,  "will,  if  thou  bestowest  thy  leisure 
upon  them,  do  thee  good;  and  these,"  point- 
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ing  to  the  other  and  larger  cabinet,  "can,  I 
believe,  do  thee  little  harm.  Some  of  our 
people  do  indeed  hold,  that  every  writer  who 
is  not  with  us  is  against  us;  but  brother 
Joshua  is  mitigated  in  his  opinions,  and  cor- 
responded with  our  friend  John  Scot  of 
Amwell,  who  hath  himself  constructed 
verses  well  approved  of  even  in  the  world. 
I  wish  thee  many  good  thoughts  till  our 
family  meet  at  the  hour  of  dinner." 

Left  alone,  I  tried  both  collections;  the 
first  consisted  entirely  of  religious  and  con- 
troversial tracts,  and  the  latter  formed  a 
Bmail  selection  of  history  and  of  moral 
writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

Neither  collection  promising  much  amuse- 
ment, thou  hast,  in  these  close  pages,  the 
fruits  of  my  tediousness;  and  truly,  I  think, 
writing  history  (one's  self  being  the  subject) 
is  as  amusing  as  reading  that  of  foreign 
countries,  at  any  time. 

Sam,  still  more  drunk  than  sober,  arrived 
in  due  time  with  my  portmanteau,  and  en- 
abled me  to  put  my  dress  into  order,  better 
befitting  this  temple  of  cleanliness  and  de- 
corum, where  (to  conclude)  I  believe  I  shall 
be  a  sojourner  for  more  days  than  one.* 

P.S. — I  have  noted  your  adventure,  as 
you  home-bred  youths  may  perhaps  term  it, 
concerning  the  visit  of  your  doughty  Laird. 
We  travellers  hold  such  an  incident  of  no 
great  consequence,  though  it  may  serve  to 
embellish  the  uniform  life  of  Brown's  Square. 
But  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  in- 
terest one  who  is  seeing  the  world  at  large, 
and  studying  human  nature  on  a  large  scale, 
by  so  bald  a  narrative?  Why,  what  does  it 
amount  to,  after  all,  but  that  a  Tory  Laird 
dined  with  a  Whig  Lawyer?  no  very  un- 
common matter,  especially  as  you  state  Mr. 
Herries  to  have  lost  the  estate,  though  re- 
taining the  designation.  The  Laird  behaves 
with  haughtiness  and  impertinence — nothing 
out  of  character  in  that:  is  not  kicked  down 
stairs,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  were  Alan 
Fairford  half  the  man  that  he  would  wish 
his  friends  to  think  him. — Ay,  but  then,  as 
the  young  lawyer,  instead  of  showing  his 
friend  the  door,  chose  to  make  use  of  it  him- 
self, he  overheard  the  Laird  aforesaid  ask 
the  old  lawyer  concerning  Darsie  Latimer — 
no  doubt  earnestly  inquiring  after  the  hand- 
some, accomplished  inmate  of  his  family, 
who  has  so  lately  made  Themis  his  bow,  and 
declined  the  honor  of  following  her  father. 
You  laugh  at  me  for  my  air-drawn  castles; 
but  confess,  have  they  not  surer  footing,  in 
general,  than  two  words  spoken  by  such  a 
man  as  Herries?  And  yet — and  yet — I 
would  rally  the  matter  off.  Alan ;  but  in  dark 
nights,  even  the  glow-worm  becomes  an  ob- 

*  Note  A.   Ru:>idence  with  the  Quakers. 


ject  of  lustre,  and  to  one  plunged  in  my  un- 
certainty and  ignorance,  the  slightest  gleam 
that  promises  intelligence,  is  interesting. 
My  life  is  like  the  subterranean  river  in  the 
Peak  of  Derby,  visible  only  where  it  crosses 
the  celebrated  cavern.  I  am  here,  and  this 
much  I  know;  but  where  I  have  sprung 
from,  or  whither  my  course  of  life  is  like  to 
tend,  who  shall  tell  me?  Your  father,  too, 
seemed  interested  and  alarmed,  and  talked 
of  writing;  would  to  heaven  he  may! — I  send 
daily  to  the  post-town  for  letters. 


LETTEK  EIGHTH. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

Thou  mayst  clap  thy  wings  and  crow  as 
thou  pleasest.  You  go  in  search  of  adven- 
tures, but  adventures  come  to  me  unsought 
for;  and  oh!  in  what  a  pleasing  shape 
came  mine,  since  it  arrived  in  the  form 
of  a  client — and  a  fair  client  to  boot  ! 
What  think  you  of  that,  Darsie!  you  who 
are  such  a  sworn  squire  of  dames?  Will 
this  not  match  my  adventures  with  thine, 
that  hunt  salmon  on  horseback,  and  will  it 
not,  besides,  eclipse  the  history  of  a  whole 
tribe  of  Broadbrims? — But  I  must  proceed 
methodically. 

When  I  returned  to-day  from  the  College, 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  broad  grin  distend- 
ing the  adust  countenance  of  the  faithful 
James  Wilkinson,  which,  as  the  circum- 
stance seldom  happens  above  once  a  year, 
was  matter  of  some  surprise.  Moreover,  he 
had  a  knowing  glance  with  his  eye,  which  I 
should  have  as  soon  expected  from  a  dumb- 
waiter— an  article  of  furniture  to  which 
James,  in  his  usual  state,  may  be  happily 
assimilated.  "What  the  devil  is  the  matter, 
James?" 

"The  devil  may  be  in  the  matter  for 
aught  I  ken,"  said  James,  with  another  pro- 
voking grin;  "for  here  has  been  a  woman 
calling  for  you,  Maister  Alan." 

"A  woman  calling  for  me?"  said  I  in 
surprise;  for  you  know  well,  that  excepting 
old  Aunt  Peggy,  who  comes  to  dinner  of  a 
Sunday,  and  the  still  older  Ladv  Bedrooket, 
who  calls  ten  times  a  year  for  the  quarterly 
payment  of  her  jointure  of  four  hundred 
merks,  a  female  scarce  approaches  our  thres- 
hold, as  my  father  visits  all  his  female  clients 
at  their  own  lodgings.  James  protested, 
however,  that  there  had  been  a  lady  calling, 
and  for  me.  "As  bonny  a  lass  as  I  have 
seen,"  added  James,  "since  I  was  in  the 
Fusileers,  and  kept  company  with  Peg  Bax- 
ter."   Thou  knowest  all  James's  gay  recol- 
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lections  go  back  to  the  period  of  his  military 
service,  the  years  he  has  spent  in  ours  hav- 
ing probably  been  dull  enough. 

1  )id  the  lady  leave  no  name  nor  place  of 
address?" 

"No,"  replied  James;  "but  she  asked 
when  you  wad  be  at  hame,  and  I  appointed 
her  for  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  house  wad 
be  quiet,  and  your  father  at  the  Bank." 

"For  shame,  James!  how  can  you  think 
mv  father's  being  at  home  or  abroad  could 
be  of  consequence  ? — The  lady  is  of  course  a 
decent  person?" 

"I'se  uphaud  her  that,  sir — she  is  naneof 
your — whewn — [Here  James  supplied  a  blank 
with  a  low  whistle] — "but  I  didna  ken — my 
maister  makes  an  unco  wark  if  a  woman 
comes  here." 

I  passed  into  my  own  room,  not  ill-pleased 
that  my  father  was  absent,  notwithstanding 
I  had  thought  it  proper  to  rebuke  James  for 
having  so  contrived  it.  I  disarranged  my 
books,  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  a 
graceful  confusion  on  the  table,  and  laying 
my  foils  (useless  since  your  departure)  across 
the  mantelpiece,  that  the  lady  might  see  I 
was  tarn  Marie  quam  Mercurio — I  endeav- 
ored to  dispose  my  dress  so  as  to  resemble 
an  elegant  morning  dishabille — gave  my 
hair  the  general  shade  of  powder  which 
marks  the  gentleman — laid  my  watch  and 
seals  on  the  table,  to  hint  that  I  understood 
the  value  of  time; — and  when  I  had  made 
all  these  arrangements,  of  which  I  am  a 
little  ashamed  when  I  think  of  them,  I  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  watch  the  dial- 
plate  till  the  index  pointed  to  noon.  Five 
minutes  elapsed,  which  I  allowed  for  varia- 
tion of  clocks— five  minutes  more  rendered 
me  anxious  and  doubtful — and  five  minutes 
more  would  have  made  me  impatient. 

Laugh  as  thou  wilt;  but  remember,  Dar- 
sie,  I  was  a  lawyer,  expectiug  his  first  client 
— a  young  man,  how  strictly  bred  up  I  need 
not  remind  you,  expecting  a  private  inter- 
view with  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 
But,  ere  the  third  term  of  five  minutes  had 
elapsed,  the  door-bell  was  heard  to  tinkle 
low  and  modestly,  as  if  touched  by  some 
timid  hand. 

James  Wilkinson,  swift  in  nothing,  is,  as 
thou  knowest,  peculiarly  slow  in  answering 
the  door-bell;  and  I  reckoned  on  five  min- 
utes good,  ere  his  solemn  step  should  have 
ascended  the  stair.  Time  enough,  thought 
I,  for  a  peep  through  the  blinds,  and  was 
hastening  to  the  window  accordingly.  But 
I  reckoned  without  my  host;  for  James,  who 
had  his  own  curiosity  as  well  as  I,  was  lying 
perdu  in  the  lobby,  ready  to  open  at  the  first 
tinkle;  and  there  was,  "This  way.  ma'am — 
Yes,  ma'am — The  lady,  Mr.  Alan,"  before  I 


could  get  to  the  chair  in  which  I  proposed  to 
be  discovered,  seated  in  all  legal  dignity.  The 
consciousness  of  being  half  caught  in  the  act 
of  peeping,  joined  to  that  native  air  of  awk- 
ward bashfulnessof  which  I  am  told  the  law 
will  soon  free  me,  kept  me  standing  on  the 
floor  in  some  confusion;  while  the  lady,  dis- 
concerted on  her  part,  remained  on  the  thres- 
hold of  the  room.  James  Wilkinson,  who 
had  his  senses  most  about  him,  and  was  per- 
haps willing  to  prolong  his  stay  in  the  apart- 
ment, busied  himself  in  setting  a  chair  for 
the  lady,  and  recalled  me  to  my  good  breed- 
ing by  the  hint.  I  invited  her  to  take  posses- 
sion of  it,  and  bid  James  withdraw. 

My  visitor  was  undeniably  a  lady,  and 
probably  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
rank — very  modest,  too,  judging  from  the 
mixture  of  grace  and  timidity  with  which 
she  moved,  and  at  my  entreaty  sat  down. 
Her  dress  was,  I  should  suppose,  both  hand- 
some and  fashionable;  but  it  was  much  con- 
cealed by  a  walking-cloak  of  green  silk, 
fancifully  embroidered;  in  which,  though 
heavy  for  the  season,  her  person  was  envel- 
oped, and  which,  moreover,  was  furnished 
with  a  hood. 

The  devil  take  that  hood,  Darsie!  for  I 
was  just  able  to  distinguish  that,  pulled  as  it 
was  over  the  face,  it  concealed  from  me,  as 
I  was  convinced,  one  of  the  prettiest  coun- 
tenances I  have  seen,  and  which,  from  a 
sense  of  embarrassment,  seemed  to  be  crim- 
soned with  a  deep  blush.  I  could  see  her 
complexion  was  beautiful — her  chin  finely 
turned— her  lips  coral — and  her  teeth  rivals 
to  ivory.  But  farther  the  deponent  sayeth 
not;  for  a  clasp  of  gold,  ornamented  'with 
a  sapphire,  closed  the  envious  mantle  under 
the  incognita's  throat,  and  the  cursed  hood 
concealed  entirely  the  upper  part  of  the 
face. 

I  ought  to  have  spoke  first,  that  is  cer- 
tain; but  ere  I  could  get  my  phrases  well 
arranged,  the  young  lady,  rendered  desper- 
ate, I  suppose,  by  my  hesitation,  opened  the 
conversation  herself. 

"I  fear  I  am  an  intruder,  sir — I  expected 
to  meet  an  elderly  gentleman." 

This  brought  me  to  myself.  "  My  father, 
madam,  perhaps.  But  you  inquired  for 
Alan  Fairford — My  father's  name  is  Alex- 
ander." 

"It  is  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  undoubtedly, 
with  whom  I  wish  to  speak,"  she  said,  with 
greater  confusion;  "but  1  was  told  that  he 
was  advanced  in  life." 

"Some  mistake,  madam,  I  presume,  be- 
twixt my  father  and  myself — our  Christian 
names  have  the  same  initials,  though  the 
terminations  ai'e  different. — I — I — I  would 
esteem  it  a  most  fortunate  mistake  if  I  could 
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have  the  honor  of  supplying  my  father's 
place  in  anything  that  could  be  of  service  to 
you." 

"  You  are  very  obliging,  sir."  A  pause, 
during  which  she  seemed  undetermined 
whether  to  rise  or  sit  still. 

"I  am  just  about  to  be  called  to  the  bar, 
madam,"  said  I,  in  hopes  to  remove  her 
scruples  to  open  her  case  to  me;  "and  if  my 
advice  or  opinion  could  be  of  the  slightest 
use,  although  I  cannot  presume  to  say 
that  they  are  much  to  be  depended  upon, 
yet"  

The  lady  arose.  "I  am  truly  sensible  of 
your  kindness,  sir;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
your  talents.  I  will  be  very  plain  with  you 
— it  is  you  whom  I  came  to  visit;  although, 
now  that  we  have  met,  I  find  it  will  be  much 
better  that  I  should  commit  my  communi- 
cation to  writing." 

"  I  hope,  madam,  you  will  not  be  so  cruel 
— so  tantalising,  I  would  say.  Consider,  you 
are  my  first  client — your  business  my  first 
consultation — do  not  do  me  the  displeasure 
of  withdrawing  your  confidence  because  I 
am  a  few  years  younger  than  you  seem  to 
have  expected — My  attention  shall  make 
amends  for  my  want  of  experience." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  either,"  said  the 
lady,  in  a  grave  tone,  calculated  to  restrain 
the  air  of  gallantry  with  which  I  had  en- 
deavored to  address  her.  "  But  when  you 
have  received  my  letter  you  will  find  good 
reasons  assigned  why  a  written  communica- 
tion will  best  suit  my  purpose.  I  wish  you, 
sir,  a  good  morning."  And  she  left  the 
apartment,  her  poor  baffled  counsel  scrap- 
ing, and  bowing,  and  apologising  for  any- 
thing that  might  have  been  disagreeable  to 
her,  although  the  front  of  my  offence  seems 
to  be  my  having  been  discovered  to  be 
younger  than  my  father.* 

The  door  was  opened — out  she  went — 
walked  along  the  pavement,  turned  down 
the  close,  and  put  the  sun  I  believe  into  her 
pocket  when  she  disappeared,  so  suddenly 
did  dulness  and  darkness  sink  down  on  the 
square,  when  she  was  no  longer  visible.  I 
stood  for  a  moment  as  if  I  had  been  sense- 
less, not  recollecting  what  a  fund  of  enter- 
tainment I  must  have  supplied  to  our  watch- 
ful friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  green. 
Then  it  darted  on  my  mind  that  I  might 
dog  her,  and  ascertain  at  least  who  or  what 
she  was.  Off  I  set — ran  down  the  close, 
where  she  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  de- 
manded of  one  of  the  dyer's  lads  whether  he 
had  seen  a  lady  go  down  the  close,  or  had 
observed  which  way  she  turned. 

"A  lcddy!" — said  the  dyer,  staring  at 
me  with  his  rainbow  countenance.    '  Mr.  j 

*  Note  B.   Green  Mantle. 


Alan,  what  takes  you  out,  rinning  like  daft, 
without  your  hat  ?  " 

"  The  devil  take  my  hat ! "  answered 
I,  running  back,  however,  in  quest  of  it; 
snatched  it  up,  and  again  sallied  forth. 
But  as  I  reached  the  head  of  the  close  once 
more,  I  had  sense  enough  to  recollect  that 
all  pursuit  would  be  now  in  vain.  Besides, 
I  saw  my  friend,  the  journeyman  dyer,  in 
close  confabulation  with  a  pea-green  person- 
age of  his  own  profession,  and  was  conscious, 
like  Scrub,  that  they  talked  of  me,  because 
they  laughed  consumedly.  I  had  no  mind, 
by  a  second  sudden  appearance,  to  confirm 
the  report  that  Advocate  Fairford  was  "gaen 
daft,"  which  had  probably  spread  from 
Campbell's  Closefoot  to  the  Mealmarket 
Stairs;  and  so  slunk  back  within  my  own 
hole  again. 

My  first  employment  was  to  remove  all 
traces  of  that  elegant  and  fanciful  disposi- 
tion of  my  effects,  from  which  I  had  hoped 
for  so  much  credit,  for  I  was  now  ashamed 
and  angry  at  having  thought  an  instant 
upon  the  mode  of  receiving  a  visit  which 
had  commenced  so  agreeably,  but  termi- 
nated in  a  manner  so  unsatisfactory.  I  put 
my  folios  in  their  places — threw  the  foils 
into  the  dressing-closet — tormenting  myself 
all  the  while  with  the  fruitless  doubt, 
whether  I  had  missed  an  opportunity  or  es- 
caped a  stratagem,  or  whether  the  young 
person  had  been  really  startled,  as  she 
seemed  to  intimate,  by  the  extreme  youth 
of  her  intended  legal  adviser.  The  mirror 
was  not  unnaturally  called  in  to  aid;  and 
that  cabinet-counsellor  pronounced  me  rather 
short,  thick-set,  with  a  cast  of  features  fit- 
ter, I  trust,  for  the  bar  than  the  ball — not 
handsome  enough  for  blushing  virgins  to 
pine  for  my  sake,  or  even  to  invent  sham 
cases  to  bring  them  to  -my  chambers — yet 
not  ugly  enough  either  to  scare  those  away 
who  came  on  real  business — dark,  to  be 
sure,  but — nigri  sunt  liyacintlii — there  are 
pretty  things  to  be  said  hi  favor  of  that  com- 
plexion. 

At  length — as  common  sense  will  get  the 
better  in  all  cases,  when  a  man  will  but  give 
it  fair  play — I  began  to  stand  convicted  in 
my  own  mind,  as  an  ass  before  the  inter- 
view, for  having  expected  too  much  —an  ass 
during  the  interview,  for  having  failed  to  ex- 
tract the  lady's  real  purpose — and  an  espe- 
cial ass,  now  that  it  was  over,  for  thinking  so 
much  about  it.  But  I  can  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  therefore  I  am  determined  to  think 
of  this  to  some  good  purpose. 

You  remember  Murtough  O'Hara's  de- 
fence of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  confession; 
because,  "by  his  soul,  his  sins  were  always  a 
great  burden  to  his  mind  till  he  had  told 
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them  to  the  priest;  and,  once  confessed,  he 
never  thought  more  about  them."  I  have 
tried  his  receipt,  therefore;  and  having 
poured  my  secret  inorlilication  into  thy 
trusty  ear,  1  will  think  no  more  about  this 
maid  of  the  mist, 

"Who,  with  no  face,  as  'twere,  outfaced  me." 


 Four  o'clock. 

Plague  on  her  green  mantle,  she  can  be 
nothing  better  than  a  fairy;  she  keeps  pos- 
session of  my  head  yet!  All  during  dinner- 
time I  was  terribly  absent;  but,  luckily,  my 
father  gave  the  whole  credit  of  my  reverie  to 
the  abstract  nature  of  the  doctrine,  Vinco 
vincentem,  ergo  vinco  te;  upon  which  bro- 
card  of  law  the  Professor  this  morning  lec- 
tured. So  I  got  an  early  dismissal  to  my  own 
crib,  and  here  am  I  studying,  in  one  sense, 
vincere  vincentem,  to  get  the  better  of  the  silly 
passion  of  curiosity — I  think — I  think  it 
amounts  to  nothing  else — which  has  taken 
such  possession  of  my  imagination,  and  is 
perpetually  worrying  me  with  the  question 
— Will  she  write  or  no  ?  She  will  not — she 
will  not!  So  says  Reason,  and  adds,  Why 
should  she  take  the  trouble  to  enter  into 
correspondence  with  one  who,  instead  of  a 
bold,alert,  prompt  gallant,  proved  a  chicken- 
hearted  boy,  and  left  her  the  whole  awk- 
wardness of  explanation,  which  he  should 
have  met  half-way?  But  then,  says  Fancy, 
she  will  write,  for  she  was  not  a  bit  that  sort 
of  person  whom  you,  Mr.  Peason,  in  your 
wisdom,  take  her  to  be.  She  was  discon- 
certed enough,  without  my  adding  to  her 
distress  by  any  impudent  conduct  on  my 
part.  And  she  will  write,  for  By  Heav- 
en, she  has  written,  Darsie,  and  with  a  ven- 
geance!— Here  is  her  letter,  thrown  into  the 
kitchen  by  a  cadie,  too  faithful  to  be 
bribed,  either  by  money  or  wThisky,  to  say 
more  than  that  he  received  it,  with  sixpence, 
from  an  ordinary-looking  woman,  as  he  was 
plying  on  liis  station  near  the  Cross. 

"  for  alan  fairford,  esquire,  barrister. 
"Sir, 

"Excuse  my  mistake  of  to-day.  I  had 
accidentally  learnt  that  Mr.  Darsie  Lati- 
mer had  an  intimate  friend  and  associate 
in  Mr.  A.  Fairford.  When  I  inquired  for 
such  a  person,  he  was  pointed  out  to  me 
at  the  Cross  (as  I  think  the  Exchange 
of  your  city  is  called),  in  the  character  of 
a  respectable  elderly  man — your  father, 
as  I  now  understand.  On  inquiry  at 
Brown's  Square,  where  I  understood  he 
resided,  I  used  the  full  name  of  Alan, 
which  naturally  occasioned  you  the  trouble 


of  this  day's  visit.  Upon  farther  inquiry  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  you  are  likely  to  be 
the  person  most  active  in  the  matter  to 
which  I  am  now  about  to  direct  your  atten- 
tion; and  I  regret  much  that  circumstances, 
arising  out  of  my  own  particular  situation, 
prevent  my  communicating  to  you  personally 
what  I  now  apprise  you  of  in  this  matter. 

"  Your  friend,  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  is  in  a 
situation  of  considerable  danger.  You  are 
doubtless  aware  that  he  has  been  cautioned 
not  to  trust  himself  in  England — Now,  if  he 
has  not  absolutely  transgressed  this  friendly 
injunction,  he  has  at  least  aj)proached  as 
nearly  to  the  menaced  danger  as  he  could 
do,  consistently  with  the  letter  of  the  prohi- 
bition. He  has  chosen  his  abode  in  a  neigh- 
borhood very  perilous  to  him;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  speedy  return  to  Edinburgh,  or  at  least 
by  a  removal  to  some  more  remote  part  of 
Scotland,  that  he  can  escape  the  machina- 
tions of  those  whose  enmity  he  has  to  fear. 
I  must  speak  in  mystery,  but  my  words  are 
not  the  less  certain;  and,  I  believe,  you  know 
enough  of  your  friend's  fortunes  to  be  aware 
that  I  could  not  write  this  much  without  be- 
ing even  more  intimate  with  them  than  you 
are. 

"  If  he  cannot,  or  will  not,  take  the  advice 
here  given,  it  is  my  opinion  that  yon  should 
join  him,  if  possible,  without  dela}r,  and 
urge,  by  your  personal  presence  and  en- 
treaty, the  arguments  which  may  prove  in- 
effectual in  writing.  One  word  more,  and  I 
implore  of  your  candor  to  take  it  as  it  is 
meant.  No  one  supposes  that  Mr.  Fair- 
ford's  zeal  in  his  friend's  service  needs  to  be 
quickened  by  mercenary  motives.  But  re- 
port says  that  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  not  having 
yet  entered  on  his  professional  career,  may, 
in  such  a  case  as  this,  want  the  means, 
though  he  cannot  want  the  inclination,  to 
act  with  promptitude.  The  enclosed  note 
Mr.  Alan  Fairford  must  be  pleased  to  con- 
sider as  his  first  professional  emolument; 
and  she  who  sends  it  hopes  it  will  be  the 
omen  of  unbounded  success,  though  the  fee 
comes  from  a  hand  so  unknown  as  that  of 
"Green  Mantle." 

A  bank  note  of  £20  was  the  enclosure, 
and  the  whole  incident  left  me  speechless 
with  astonishment.  I  am  not  able  to  read 
over  the  beginning  of  my  own  letter,  which 
forms  the  introduction  to  this  extraordinary 
communication.  I  only  know  that,  although 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  foolery  (God  knows 
very  much  different  from  my  present  feel- 
,  ings),  it  gives  an  account  sufficiently  accu- 
rate of  the  mysterious  person  from  whom 
this  letter  comes,  and  that  I  have  neither 
time  nor  patience  to  separate  the  absurd 
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commentary  from  the  text,  which  it  is  so 
necessary  you  should  know. 

Combine  this  warning,  so  strangely  con- 
veyed, with  the  caution  impressed  on  you 
by  your  London  correspondent,  Griffiths, 
against  your  visiting  England — with  the 
character  of  your  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes 
— with  the  lawless  habits  of  the  people  on 
that  frontier  country,  where  warrants  are 
not  easily  executed,  owing  to  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  either  country  of  the  legal 
interference  of  the  other;  remember  that 
even  Sir  John  Fielding  said  to  my  father 
that  he  could  never  trace  a  rogue  beyond 
the  Bricroend  of  Dumfries — think  that  the 

po 

distinctions  of  Whig  and  Tory,  Papist  and 
Protestant,  still  keep  that  country  in  a  loose 
and  comparatively  lawless  state — think  of  all 
this,  my  dearest  Darsie,  and  remember  that, 
while,  at  this  Mount  Sharon  of  yours,  you 
are  residing  with  a  family  actually  menaced 
with  forcible  interference,  and  who,  while 
their  obstinacy  provokes  violence,  are  by 
principle  bound  to  abstain  from  resistance. 

Nay,  let  me  tell  you,  professionally,  that 
the  legality  of  the  mode  of  fishing  practised 
by  your  friend  Joshua  is  greatly  doubted  by 
our  best  lawyers;  and  that,  if  the  stake-nets 
be  considered  as  actually  an  unlawful  ob- 
struction raised  in  the  channel  of  the  estu- 
ary, an  assembly  of  persons  who  shall  pro- 
ceed, via  facti,  to  pull  down  and  destroy 
them,  would  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  be 
esteemed  guilty  of  a  riot.  So,  by  remaining 
where  you  are,  you  are  likely  to  be  engaged 
in  ,a  quarrel  with  which  you  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  thus  to  enable  your  enemies,  who- 
ever these  may  be,  to  execute,  amid  the  con- 
fusion of  a  general  hubbub,  whatever  de- 
signs they  may  have  against  your  personal 
safety.  Black-fishers,  poachers,  and  smug- 
glers, are  a  sort  of  gentry  that  will  not  be 
much  checked,  either  by  your  Quaker's 
texts  or  by  your  chivalry.  If  you  are  Don 
Quixote  enough  to  lay  lance  in  rest,  in  de- 
fence of  those  of  the  stake-net  and  of  the 
sad-colored  garment,  I  pronounce  you  but  a 
lost  knight;  for,  as  I  said  before,  I  doubt  if 
these  potent  redressers  of  wrongs,  the  jus- 
tices and  constables,  will  hold  themselves 
warranted  to  interfere.  In  a  word,  return, 
my  dear  Amadis,  the  adventure  of  the  Solway 
nets  is  not  reserved  for  your  worship.  Come 
back,  and  I  will  be  your  faithful  Sancho 
Panza  upon  a  morf  hopeful  quest.  We  will 
beat  about  together  in  search  of  this  TJr- 
ganda,  the  Unknown  She  of  the  Green  Man- 
tle, who  can  read  this,  the  riddle  of  thy 
fate,  better  than  wise  Eppie  of  Buckhaven,* 
or  Cassandra  herself. 

*  WHl  known  in  the  Chap-Book,  called  the  History  of 
Buckhaven. 


I  would  fain  trifle,  Darsie,  for,  in  debat- 
ing with  you,  jests  will  sometimes  go  farther 
than  arguments;  but  I  am  sick  at  heart  and 
cannot  keep  the  ball  up.    If  you  have  a 
moment's  regard  for  the  friendship  we  have 
so  often  vowed  to  each  other,  let  my  wishes 
for  once  prevail  over  your  own  venturous  and 
romantic  temper.    I  am  quite  serious  in 
thinking  that  the  information  communicated 
I  to  my  father  by  this  Mr.  Hemes,  and  the 
I  admonitory  letter  of  the  young  lady,  bear 
j  upon  each  other;  and  that,  were  you  here, 
I  you  might  learn  something  from  one  or 
other,  or  from  both,  that  might  throw  light 
I  on  your  birth  and  parentage.    You  will  not 
surely  prefer  an  idle  whim  to  the  prospect 
which  is  thus  held  out  to  you. 

I  would,  agreeably  to  the  hint  I  have  re- 
ceived in  the  young  lady's  letter  (for  I  am 
confident  that  such  is  her  condition),  have 
ere  now  been  with  you  to  urge  these  things, 
instead  of  pouring  them  out  upon  paper. 
But  you  know  that  the  day  for  my  trials  is 
appointed — I  have  already  gone  through  the 
form  cf  being  introduced  to  the  examinators, 
and  have  gotten  my  titles  assigned  me.  All 
this  should  not  keep  me  at  home,  but  my 
father  would  view  any  irregularity  upon  this 
occasion  as  a  mortal  blow  to  the  hopes  which 
he  has  cherished  most  fondly  during  his  life 
— viz.  my  being  called  to  the  bar  with  some 
credit.  For  my  own  part,  I  know  there  is 
no  great  difficulty  in  passing  these  formal 
examinations,  else  how  have  some  of  our  ac- 
quaintance got  through  them?  But,  to  my 
father,  these  formalities  compose  an  august 
and  serious  solemnity,  to  which  he  has  long 
looked  forward,  and  my  absenting  myself  at 
this  moment  would  well-nigh  drive  him  dis- 
tracted. Yet  I  shall  go  altogether  distracted 
myself  if  I  have  not  an  instant  assurance 
from  you  that  you  are  hastening  hither — 
Meanwhile  I  have  desired  Hannah  to  get 
your  little  crib  into  the  best  order  possible. 
I  cannot  learn  that  my  father  has  yet  written 
to  you,  nor  has  he  spoken  more  of  his  com- 
munication with  Birrenswork;  but  when  I 
let  him  have  some  inkling  of  the  dangers 
you  are  at  present  incurring,  I  know  my  re- 
quest that  you  will  return  immediately  will 
have  his  cordial  support. 

Another  reason  yet — I  must  give  a  dinner, 
as  usual,  upon  my  admission,  to  our  friends; 
and  my  father,  laying  aside  all  his  usual  con- 
siderations of  economy,  has  desired  it  may 
be  in  the  best  style  possible.  Come  hither, 
then,  dear  Darsie!  or,  I  protest  to  you,  I 
shall  send  examination,  admission-dinner, 
and  guests  to  the  devil,  and  come,  in  person, 
to  fetch  you  with  a  vengeance.  Thine,  in 
much  anxiety,  A.  F. 
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LETTER  NINTH. 

ALEXANDER  FAIRFOUD,  W.S.,TOMR.  DARSIE 
LATIMER. 

Dear  Mr.  Darsie, 

Having  been  your  factor  loco  tutoris,  or 
rather,  1  ought  to  say  in  correctness  (since 
I  acted  without  warrant  from  the  Court), 
your  negotiorum  gestor;  that  connection  oc- 
casions my  present  writing.  And  although 
having  rendered  an  account  of  my  intromis- 
sions, which  have  been  regularly  approved  of, 
not  only  by  yourself  (whom  I  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  to  look  at  more  than  the  docket  and 
sum  total),  but  also  by  the  worthy  Mr.  Samuel 
Griffiths  of  London,  being  the  hand  through 
whom  the  remittances  were  made,  I  may, 
in  some  sense,  be  considered  as  to  you  functus 
officio;  yet,  to  speak  facetiously,  I  trust  you 
will  not  hold  me  accountable  as  a  vicious  in- 
tromitter,  should  I  still  consider  myself  as 
occasionally  interested  in  your  welfare.  My 
motives  for  writing  at  this  time  are  two- 
fold. 

I  have  met  with  a  Mr.  Herries  of  Birr  ens- 
work,  a  gentleman  of  very  ancient  descent, 
but  who  hath  in  time  past  been  in  diffi- 
culties, nor  do  I  know  if  his  affairs  are 
yet  well  redd.  Birrenswork  says  that 
he  believes  he  was  very  familiar  with 
your  father,  whom  he  states  to  have  been 
called  Kalph  Latimer  of  Langcote  Hall, 
in  Westmoreland;  and  he  mentioned  family 
affairs,  which  it  may  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  you  to  be  acquainted  with; 
but  as  he  seemed  to  decline  communicating 
them  to  me,  I  could  not  civilly  urge  him 
thereanent.  Thus  much  I  know,  that  Mr. 
Herries  had  his  own  share  in  the  late  desper- 
ate and  unhappy  matter  of  1745,  and  was  in 
trouble  about  it,  although  that  is  probably 
now  over.  Moreover,  although  he  did  not 
profess  the  Popish  religion  openly,  he  had 
an  eye  that  way.  And  both  of  these  are  rea- 
sons why  I  have  hesitated  to  l'ecommend  him 
to  a  youth  who  maybe  hath  not  altogether 
so  well  founded  his  opinions  concerning  Kirk 
and  State,  that  they  might  not  be  changed 
by  some  sudden  wind  of  doctrine.  For  I 
have  observed  ye,  Master  Uarsie,  to  be  rather 
tinctured  with  the  old  leaven  of  prelacy — 
this  under  your  leave;  and  although  God 
forbid  that  you  should  be  in  any  manner  dis- 
affected to  the  Protestant  Hanoverian  line, 
yet  ye  have  ever  loved  to  hear  the  blawing, 
blazing  stories  which  the  Hieland  gentlemen 
tell  of  those  troublous  times,  which,  if  it 
were  their  will,  they  had  better  pretermit,  as 
tending  rather  to  shame  than  to  honor.  It 
is  come  to  me  also  by  a  side-wind,  as  I  may 
Bay,  that  you  have  been  neighboring  more 


than  was  needful  among  some  of  the  pesti- 
lent sect  of  Quakers — a  people  who  own 
neither  priest,  nor  king,  nor  civil  magis- 
trate, nor  the  fabric  of  our  law,  and  will  not 
depone  either  in  civitibus  or  crirninalibus, 
be  the  loss  to  the  lieges  what  it  may.  Anent 
which  heresies,  it  were  good  ye  read  "The 
Snake  in  the  Grass,"  or,  "The  Foot  out  of 
the  Snare,"*  being  both  well-approved  tracts, 
touching  these  doctrines. 

Now  Mr.  Darsie,  ye  are  to  judge  for  your- 
self whether  ye  can  safely  to  your  soul's  weal 
remain  longer  among  these  Papists  and 
Quakers;  these  defections  on  the  right  hand, 
and  fallings  away  on  the  left;  and  truly,  if 
you  can  confidently  resist  these  evil  examples 
of  doctrine,  I  think  ye  may  as  well  tarry  in 
the  bounds  where  ye  are,  until  ye  see  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork,  who  does  assuredly 
know  more  of  your  matters  than  I  thought 
had  been  communicated  to  any  man  in  Scot- 
land. I  would  fain  have  precognosced  him 
myself  on  these  affairs,  but  found  him  un- 
willing to  speak  out,  as  I  have  partly  inti- 
mated before. 

To  call  a  new  cause — I  have  the  pleasure 
to  teli  you  that  Alan  has  passed  his  private 
Scots  Law  examinations  with  good  approba- 
tion— a  great  relief  to  my  mind;  especially 
as  worthy  Mr.  Pest  told  me  in  my  ear  there 
was  no  fear  of  "the  callant,"  as  he  familiar- 
ly called  him,  which  gives  me  great  heart. 
His  public  trials,  which  are  nothing  in  com- 
parison save  a  mere  form,  are  to  take  place, 
by  order  of  the  Honorable  Dean  of  Faculty, 
on  Wednesday  first;  and  on  Friday  he  puts 
on  the  gown,  and  gives  a  bit  chack  of  din- 
ner to  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  as  is, 
you  know,  the  custom.  Your  company  will 
be  wished  for  there,  Master  Darsie,  by  more 
than  him,  which  I  regret  to  think  is  impos- 
sible to  have,  as  well  by  your  engagements, 
as  that  our  cousin,  Peter  Fairford,  comes 
from  the  West  on  purpose,  and  we  have  no 
place  to  offer  him  but  your  chamber  in  the 
wall.  And  to  be  plain  with  you  after  my 
use  and  wont.  Master  Darsie,  it  may  be  as 
well  that  Alan  and  you  do  not  meet  till  he  is 
hefted  as  it  were  to  his  new  calling.  You 
are  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and  full  of  daf- 
fing,  which  may  well  become  you,  as  you 
have  enough  (as  I  understand)  to  uphold 
your  merry  humor.  If  you  regard  the  mat- 
ter wisely,  you  would  perchance  consider 
that  a  man  of  substance  should  have  a  douce 
and  staid  demeanor;  yet  you  are  so  far  from 
growing  grave  and  considerate  with  the  in- 
crease of  your  annual  income,  that  the 
richer  you  become  the  merrier  I  think  3-011 
grow.    But  this  must  be  at  your  own  pleas- 

*[Ry  Charles  Leslie,  an  English  Noninrinr;  divine,  whodied 
inlT22.J 
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ure,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned.  Alan, 
however  (overpassing  my  small  savings),  lias 
the  world  to  win;  and  louping  and  laugh- 
ing, as  you  and  he  were  wont  to  do,  would 
soon  make  the  powder  flee  out  of  his  wig, 
and  the  pence  out  of  his  pocket.  Neverthe- 
less, I  trust  you  will  meet  when  you  return 
from  your  rambles;  for  there  is  a  time,  as 
the  wise  man  saycth,  for  gathering,  and  a 
time  for  casting  away;  it  is  always  the  part 
of  a  man  of  sense  to  take  the  gathering 
time  first.  I  remain,  dear  sir,  your  well- 
wishing  friend,  and  obedient  to  command, 
Alexander  Fairford. 

P.S. — Alan's  Thesis  is  upon  the  title  De 
periculo  et  commodo  rei  venditce,  and  is  a 
very  pretty  piece  of  Latinity. — Eoss  House, 
in  our  neighborhood,  is  nearly  finished, 
and  is  thought  to  excel  Duff  House  in  orna- 
ture.* 


LETTEE  TENTH. 

DARSIE  LATIMER  TO  ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

The  plot  thickens,  Alan.  I  have  your  letter, 
and  also  one  from  your  father.  The  last 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  comply  with 
the  kind  request  which  the  former  urges. 
No — I  cannot  be  with  you,  Alan;  and  that, 
for  the  best  of  all  reasons — I  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  counteract  your  father's  anx- 
ious wishes.  I  do  not  take  it  unkind  of  him 
that  he  desires  my  absence.  It  is  natural 
that  he  should  wish  for  his  son  what  his  son 
so  well  deserves — the  advantage  of  a  wiser 
and  steadier  companion  than  I  seem  to  him. 
And  yet  I  am  sure  I  have  often  labored  hard 
enough  to  acquire  that  decency  of  demeanor 
which  can  no  more  be  suspected  of  break- 
ing bounds,  than  an  owl  of  catching  a  but- 
terfly. 

But  it  was  in  vain  that  I  have  knitted  my 
brows  till  I  had  the  headache,  in  order  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  a  grave,  solid,  and 
well-judging  youth.  Your  father  always  has 
discovered,  or  thought  that  he  discovered,  a 
harebrained  eccentricity  lying  folded  among 
the  wrinkles  of  my  forehead,  which  render- 
ed me  a  perilous  associate  for  the  future 
counsellor  and  ultimate  judge.  Well,  Cor- 
poral Nym's  philosophy  must  be  my  comfort 
— "Things  must  be  as  they  may." — I  cannot 
come  to  your  father's  house,  where  he  wishes 

*  [Mr.  Lockhnrt,  referring  to  the  above,  aaye  it  is  easy  for 
us  to  imagine  who  the  original  of  the  Alan  In  this  letterwas. 
He  also  informs  ns  that  when  the  Author  "  passed"  advocate 
the  real  Darsie  (William  t'lerk)  was  present  at  the  roal 
A'an's  "  bit  chuck  of  dinner,"  and  'he  real  Alexander  Fair- 
ford,  W.S.  (Scott's  father),  was  very  joyous  on  the  occa- 
sion. Scott's  1 hefts,  on  the Bome occasion,  was,  in  fact,  on 
the  Title  of  the  Pandects.  "Concerning  the  disposal  of  the 
<Lftd  bodies  of  criminals."— See  the  reference  to  Voet,  p. 281.] 


not  to  see  me;  and  as  to  your  coming  hither 
— by  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  I  vow  that  if 
you  are  guilty  of  such  a  piece  of  reckless 
folly — not  to  say  undutiful  cruelty,  consider- 
ing your  father's  thoughts  and  wishes — I 
will  never  speak  to  you  again  as  long  as  I 
live!  I  am  perfectly  serious.  And  besides, 
your  father,  while  he  in  a  manner  prohibits 
me  from  returning  to  Edinburgh,  gives  me 
the  strongest  reasons  for  continuing  a  little 
while  longer  in  this  country,  by  holding  out 
the  hope  that  I  may  receive  from  your  old 
friend,  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork,  some 
particulars  concerning  my  origin,  with 
which  that  ancient  recusant  seems  to  be 
acquainted. 

That  gentleman  mentioned  the  name  of  a 
family  in  Westmoreland,  with  which  he  sup- 
poses me  connected.  My  inquiries  here  after 
such  a  family  have  been  ineffectual,  for  the 
borderers,  on  either  side,  know  little  of  each 
other.  But  I  shall  doubtless  find  some  Eng- 
lish person  of  whom  to  make  inquiries,  since 
the  confounded  fetterlock  clapped  on  my 
movements  by  old  Griffiths,  prevents  me  re- 
pairing to  England  in  person.  At  least  the 
prospect  of  obtaining  some  information  is 
greater  here  than  elsewhere;  it  will  be  an 
apology  for  my  making  a  longer  stay  in  this 
neighborhood,  a  line  of  conduct  which  seems 
to  have  your  father's  sanction,  whose  opin- 
ion must  be  sounder  than  that  of  your  wan- 
dering damoselle. 

If  the  road  were  paved  with  dangers  which 
leads  to  such  a  discovery,  I  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  to  tread  it.  But  in  fact  there 
is  no  peril  in  the  case.  If  the  Tritons  of  the 
Sol  way  shall  proceed  to  pull  down  honest 
Joshua's  tide-nets,  I  am  neither  Quixote 
enough  in  disposition,  nor  Goliath  enough  in 
person,  to  attempt  their  protection.  I  have  no 
idea  of  attempting  to  prop  a  falling  house,  by 
putting  my  shoulders  against  it.  And  indeed, 
Joshua  gave  me  a  hint,  that  the  company 
which  he  belongs  to,  injured  in  the  way 
threatened  (some  of  them  being  men  who 
thought  after  the  fashion  of  the  world), 
would  pursue  the  rioters  at  law,  and  recover 
damages,  in  which  probably  his  own  ideas  of 
non-resistance  will  not  prevent  his  partici- 
pating. Therefore  the  whole  affair  will  take 
its  course  as  law  will,  as  I  only  mean  to  in- 
terfere when  it  may  be  necessary  to  direct 
the  course  of  the  plaintiffs  to  thy  chambers; 
and  I  request  they  may  find  thee  intimate 
with  all  the  Scottish  statutes  concerning 
salmon-fisheries,  from  the  Lex  Aquarum, 
downward. 

As  for  the  Lady  of  the  Mantle,  I  will  lay 
a  wager  that  the  sun  so  bedazzled  thine  eyes 
on  that  memorable  morning,  that  everything 
thou  didst  look  upon  seemed  green;  and  not- 
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withstanding  James  Wilkinson's  experience 
in  the  Fusileers,  as  well  as  his  negative 
whistle,  1  will  venture  to  hold  a  crown  that 
she  is  but  a  what-shaH-call-'utn  after  all.  Let 
not  even  the  gold  persuade  you  to  the  con- 
trary. She  may  make  a  shift  to  cause  you 
to  disgorge  that,  and  (immense  spoil!)  a  ses- 
sion's fees  to  boot,  if  you  look  not  all  the 
sharper  about  you.  Or  if  it  should  be  other- 
wise, and  if  indeed  there  lurks  some  mystery 
under  this  visitation,  credit  me,  it  is  one 
which  thou  canst  not  penetrate,  nor  can  I  as 
yet  even  attempt  to  explain  it;  since,  if  I 
prove  mistaken,  and  mistaken  I  may  easily 
be,  I  would  be  fain  to  creep  into  Phalaris's 
bull,  were  it  standing  before  me  ready  heat- 
ed, rather  than  be  roasted  with  thy  raillery. 
Do  not  tax  me  with  want  of  confidence;  for 
the  instant  I  can  throw  any  light  on  the 
matter  thou  shalt  have  it;  but  while  I  am 
only  blundering  about  in  the  dark,  I  do  not 
choose  to  call  wise  folks  to  see  me,  per- 
chance, break  my  nose  against  a  post.  So 
if  you  marvel  at  this, 

"E'en  marvel  on  till  time  makes  all  things  plain." 

In  the  meantime,  kind  Alan,  let  me  pro- 
ceed in  my  diurnal. 

On  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  my  ar- 
rival at  Mount  Sharon,  Time,  that  bald  sex- 
ton to  whom  I  have  just  referred  you,  did 
certainly  limp  more  heavily  along  with  me 
than  he  had  done  at  first.  The  quaint  mo- 
rality of  Joshua,  and  Huguenot  simplicity  of 
his  sister,  began  to  lose  much  of  their  raci- 
ness  with  their  novelty,  and  my  mode  of  life, 
by  dint  of  being  very  quiet,  began  to  feel 
abominably  dull.  It  was,  as  thou  say'st,  as 
if  the  Quakers  had  put  the  sun  in  their  pock- 
ets— all  around  was  soft  and  mild,  and  even 
pleasant;  but  there  was,  in  the  whole  rou- 
tine, a  uniformity,  a  want  of  interest,  a  help- 
less and  hopeless  languor,  which  rendered 
life  insipid.  No  doubt,  my  worthy  host  and 
hostess  felt  none  of  this  void,  this  want  of 
excitation,  which  was  becoming  oppressive 
to  their  guest.  They  had  their  little  round 
of  occupations,  charities,  and  pleasures; 
Eachel  had  her  poultry-yard  and  conserva- 
tory, and  Joshua  his  garden.  Besides  this, 
they  enjoyed,  doubtless,  their  devotional 
meditations;  and,  on  the  whole,  time  glided 
softly  and  imperceptibly  on  with  them, 
though  to  me,  who  long  for  stream  and  cat- 
aract, it  seemed  absolutely  to  stand  still.  I 
meditated  returning  to  Shepherd's  Bush, 
and  began  to  think,  with  some  hankering, 
after  little  Benjie  and  the  rod.  The  imp 
has  ventured  hither,  and  hovers  about  to 
catch  a  peep  of  me  now  and  then;  I  suppose 
the  little  sharper  is  angling  for  a  few  more 
sixpences.     But  this  would  have  been,  in 


Joshua's  eyes,  a  return  of  the  washed  sow  to 
wallowing  in  the  mire,  and  I  resolved,  while 
I  remained  his  guest,  to  spare  him  so  violent 
a  shock  to  his  prejudices.  The  next  point 
was  to  shorten  the  time  of  my  proposed  stay; 
but,  alas!  that  I  felt  to  be  equally  impossi- 
ble. I  had  named  a  week;  and  however 
rashly  my  promise  had  been  pledged,  it  must 
be  held  sacred,  even  according  to  the  letter, 
from  which  the  Friends  permit  no  deviation. 

All  these  considerations  wrought  me  up 
to  a  kind  of  impatience  yesterday  evening; 
so  that  I  snatched  up  my  hat,  and  prepared 
for  a  sally  beyond  the  cultivated  farm  and 
ornamented  grounds  of  Mount  Sharon,  just 
as  if  I  were  desirous  to  escape  from  the 
realms  of  art  into  those  of  free  and  uncon- 
strained nature. 

I  was  scarcely  more  delighted  when  I  first 
entered  this  peaceful  demesne,  than  I  now 
was — such  is  the  instability  and  inconsist- 
ency of  human  nature  ! — when  I  escaped 
from  it  to  the  open  downs,  which  had  for- 
merly seemed  so  waste  and  dreary.  The  air 
I  breathed  felt  purer  and  more  bracing.  The 
clouds,  riding  high  upon  a  summer  breeze, 
drove,  in  gay  succession,  over  my  head,  now 
obscuring  the  sun,  now  letting  its  rays 
stream  in  transient  flashes  upon  various  parts 
of  the  landscape,  and  especially  upon  the 
broad  mirror  of  the  distant  Firth  of  Solway. 

I  advanced  on  the  scene  with  the  light 
step  of  a  liberated  captive,  and,  like  John 
Bunyan's  Pilgrim,  could  have  found  in  my 
heart  to  sing  as  I  went  on  my  way.  It 
seemed  as  if  my  gaiety  had  accumulated 
while  suppressed,  and  that  I  was,  in  my 
present  joyous  mood,  entitled  to  expend  the 
savings  of  the  previous  week.  But  just  as 
I  was  about  to  uplift  a  merry  stave,  I  heard, 
to  my  joyful  surprise,  the  voices  of  three  or 
more  choristers,  singing,  with  considerable 
success,  the  lively  old  catch, 

"For  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry, 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking  ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  of  thine. 

And  three  that  belonged  to  old  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne, 
As  they  went  to  the  ferry,  they  were  very  very  merry, 
And  all  our  men  were  drinking."  * 

As  the  chorus  ended,  there  followed  a 

*  The  original  of  this  catch  is  to  he  found  in  Cowley's 
witty  comedy  of  the  Guardian,  the  first  edition.  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  second  and  revised  edition,  called  the  Cutter  of 
Coleman  Street. 

"  Captain  Blade     na,  ha,  boys,  another  catch. 

And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry. 
And  all  our  men  we?e  drinking. 
Cutter.   One  man  of  mine. 
Dogrel.   Two  men  of  mine. 
Blade.     Three  men  of  mine. 
Cutter.  And  one  man  of  mine. 

Omnes.    As  we  ivent.  b>/  the  way  we  were  di-unk,  drunk, 
damnably  drunk, 
And  all  our  men  were  very  very  merry,"  etc. 

Such  are  the  words,  which  are  somewhat  altered  and  am- 
plified in  the  text.  The  play  was  acted  in  presence  of  Charles 
II.,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1641.  The  catch  in  the  text  has 
been  happily  set  to  music. 
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loud  and  hearty  laugh  by  way  of  cheers. 
Attracted  by  sounds  which  were  so  congen- 
ial to  my  present  feelings,  I  made  towards 
the  spot  from  which  they  came, — cautiously 
however,  for  the  downs,  as  had  been  re- 
peatedly hinted  to  me,  had  no  good  name; 
and  the  attraction  of  the  music,  without 
rivalling  that  of  the  sirens  in  melody,  might 
have  been  followed  by  similarly  inconven- 
ient consequences  to  an  incautious  amateur. 

I  crept  on,  therefore,  trusting  that  the 
sinuosities  of  the  ground,  broken  as  it  was 
into  knolls  and  sand-pits,  would  permit  me 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  musicians  before  I 
should  be  observed  by  them.  As  I  advanced, 
the  old  ditty  was  again  raised.  The  voices 
seemed  those  of  a  man  and  two  boys;  they 
were  rough,  but  kept  good  time,  and  were 
managed  with  too  much  skill  to  belong  to 
the  ordinary  country  people. 

"  Jacu  looked  at  the  sun.  and  cried,  Fire,  fire,  fire  ; 
Tom  stabled  his  keffel  in  Birkendale  mire; 
Jem  started  a  calf,  and  halloo'd  for  a  stasr; 
Will  mounted  a  .'ate-post  instead  of  his  nag  : 
For  hI  onr  men  were  very  very  merry, 

And  all  our  men  were  drinking  ; 
There  were  two  men  of  mine, 
Three  men  "f  thine 

And  three  tljat  belonced  to  oH  Sir  Thom  o'  Lyne  ; 
As  tiiey  went  to  the  ferry,  they  were  very  very  merry, 
For  all  our  men  were  drinking." 

The  voices,  as  they  mixed  in  their  several 
parts,  and  ran  through  them,  untwisting 
and  again  entwining  all  the  links  of  the 
merry  old  catch,  seemed  to  have  a  little 
touch  of  the  bacchanalian  spirit  which  they 
celebrated,  and  showed  plainly  that  the 
musicians  were  engaged  in  the  same  joyous 
revel  as  the  menyie  of  old  Sir  Thom  o' 
Lyne.  At  length  I  came  within  sight  of 
them,  three  in  number,  where  they  sat 
cosily  niched  into  what  you  might  call  a 
bunker,  a  little  sand-pit,  dry  and  snug,  and 
surrounded  by  its  banks,  and  a  screen  of 
whins  in  full  bloom. 

The  only  one  of  the  trio  whom  I  recog- 
nised as  a  personal  acquaintance  was  the 
notorious  little  Benjie,  who,  having  just 
finished  his  stave,  was  cramming  a  huge 
luncheon  of  pie-crust  into  his  mouth  with 
one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a 
foaming  tankard,  his  eyes  dancing  with  all 
the  glee  of  a  forbidden  revel;  and  his  feat- 
ures, which  have  at  all  times  a  mischievous 
archness  of  expression,  confessing  the  full 
sweetness  of  stolen  waters,  and  bread  eaten 
in  secret. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  profession  of 
the  male  and  female,  who  were  partners  with 
Benjie  in  these  merry  doings.    The  man's 
long  loose-bodied  great-coat  (wrap-rascal  as 
the  vulgar  term  it),  tin  fiddle-case,  with  its  '< 
straps,  which  lay  beside  him,  and  a  small : 
knapsack  which  might  contain  his  fewneces-  j 
saries;  a  clear  grey  eye;  features  which,  in  < 


contending  with  many  a  storm,  had  not  lost 
a  wild  and  careless  expression  of  glee,  ani- 
mated at  present,  when  he  was  exercising 
for  his  own  pleasure  the  arts  which  he  usu- 
ally practised  for  bread, — all  announced  one 
of  those  peripatetic  followers  of  Orpheus, 
whom  the  vulgar  call  a  strolling  fiddler. 
Gazing  more  attentively,  I  easily  discovered 
that  though  the  poor  musician's  eyes  were 
open,  their  sense  was  shut,  and  that  the 
ecstasy  with  which  he  turned  them  up  to 
Heaven,  only  derived  its  apparent  expres- 
sion from  his  own  internal  emotions,  but 
received  no  assistance  from  the  visible  ob- 
jects around.  Beside  him  sat  his  female 
companion,  in  a  man's  hat,  a  blue  coat, 
which  seemed  also  to  have  been  an  article  of 
male  apparel,  and  a  red  petticoat.  She 
was  cleaner  in  person  and  in  clothes  than 
such  itinerants  generally  are;  and,  having 
been  in  her  day  a  strapping  bona  roba,  she 
did  not  even  yet  neglect  some  attention  to 
her  appearance;  wore  a  large  amber  neck- 
lace, and  silver  earrings,  and  had  her  plaid 
fastened  across  her  breast  with  a  brooch  of 
the  same  metal. 

The  man  also  looked  clean,  notwithstand- 
ing the  meanness  of  his  attire,  and  had  a 
decent  silk  handkerchief,  well  knotted  about 
his  throat,  under  which  peeped  a  clean 
owerlay.  His  beard,  also,  instead  of  dis- 
playing a  grizzly  stubble,  unmowed  for  sev- 
eral days,  flowed  in  thick  and  comely  abun- 
dance over  the  breast,  to  the  length  of  six 
inches,  and  mingled  with  his  hair,  which 
was  but  beginning  to  exhibit  a  touch  of  age. 
To  sum  up  his  appearance,  the  loose  gar- 
ment which  I  have  described  was  secured 
around  him  by  a  large  old-fashioned  belt 
with  brass  studs,  in  which  hung  a  dirk, 
with  a  knife  and  fork,  its  usual  accompani- 
ments. Altogether,  there  was  something 
more  wild  and  adventurous-looking  about 
the  man  than  I  could  have  expected  to  see 
in  an  ordinary  modern  crowder;  and  the  bow 
which  he  now  and  then  drew  across  the 
violin,  to  direct  his  little  choir,  was  decidedly 
that  of  no  ordinary  performer. 

You  must  understand  that  many  of  these 
observations  were  the  fruits  of  after  re- 
mark; for  I  had  scarce  approached  so  near 
as  to  get  a  distinct  view  of  the  party,  when 
my  friend  Benjie's  lurching  attendant,  which 
he  calls  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Hemp, 
began  to  cock  his  tail  and  ears,  and,  sensible 
of  my  presence,  flew,  barking  like  a  fury,  to 
the  place  where  I  had  meant  to  lie  concealed 
till  I  heard  another  song.    I  was  obliged, 
!  however,  to  jump  on  my  feet,  and  intimidate 
;  Hemp,  who  would  otherwise  have  bit  me, 
1  by  two  sound  kicks  on  the  ribs,  which  sent 
!  him  howling  back  to  his  master. 
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Little  Renjic  seemed  somewhat  dismayed  1 
at  my  appearance;  but  calculating  on  my 
placability,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  that 
the  ill-used  Solomon  was  no  palfrey  of  mine, 
he  speedily  affected  great  glee,  and  almost 
in  one  breath  assured  the  itinerants  that  I 
was  "a  grand  gentleman,  and  had  plenty  of  j 
money,  and  was  very  kind  ,to  poor  folk;1' 
and  informed  me  that  this  was  "Willie 
SUvnson — Wandering  Willie — the  best  fid- 
dler that  ever  kittled  thairm  with  horse- 
hair." 

The  woman  rose  and  courtesied;  and 
"Wandering  Willie  sanctioned  his  own  praises 
with  a  nod,  and  the  ejaculation,  "All  is  true 
that  the  little  boy  says." 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  of  this  country. 

"  This  country! "  replied  the  blind  man — 
"I  am  of  every  country  in  broad  Scotland, 
and  a  wee  bit  of  England  to  the  boot.  But 
yet  I  am,  in  some  sense,  of  this  country;  for 
I  was  born  within  hearing  of  the  roar  of 
Solway.  Will  I  give  your  honor  a  touch  of 
the  auld  bread-winner?" 

He  preluded  as  he  spoke,  in  a  manner 
which  really  excited  my  curiosity;  and  then, 
taking  the  old  tune  of  Galashiels  for  his 
theme,  he  graced  it  with  a  number  of  wild, 
complicated,  and  beautiful  variations;  during 
which  it  was  wonderful  to  observe  how  his 
sightless  face  was  lighted  up  under  the  con- 
scious pride  and  heartfelt  delight  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  own  very  considerable  powers. 

"  What  think  you  of  that,  now,  for  three- 
score and  twa  ?  " 

I  expressed  my  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"A  rant,  man — an  auld  rant,"  said  Willie; 
"naething  like  the  music  ye  hae  in  your 
ballhouses  and  your  playhouses  in  Edinbro'; 
but  it's  weel  aneugh  anes  in  away  at  a  dyke- 
side. — Here's  another — it's  no  a  Scotch  tune, 
but  it  passes  for  ane — Oswald  made  it  him- 
sell,  I  reckon — he  has  cheated  mony  ane, 
but  he  canna  cheat  Wandering  Willie." 

He  then  played  your  favorite  air  of  Boslin 
Castle,  with  a  number  of  beautiful  varia- 
tions, some  of  which  I  am  certain  were 
almost  extempore. 

"You  have  another  fiddle  there,  my 
friend."  said  I — "Have  you  a  comrade?" 
But  Willie's  ears  were  deaf,  or  his  attention 
was  still  busied  with  the  tune. 

The  female  replied  in  his  stead,  "0  ay, 
sir — troth  we  have  a  partner — a  gangrel 
body  like  oursells.  No  but  my  hinny  might 
have  been  better  if  he  had  liked;  for  mony 
a  bein  nook  in  mony  a  braw  house  has  been 
offered  to  my  hinny  Willie,  if  he  wad  but 
just  bide  still  and  play  to  the  gentles." 

"Whisht,  woman!  whisht!"  said  the  blind 
man,  angrily,  shaking  his  locks;  "dinna 
deave  the  gentleman  wi'  your  havers.  Stay 


in  a  house  and  play  to  the  gentles! — strike 
up  when  my  leddy  pleases,  and  lay  down  the 
bow  when  my  lord  bids!  Ha,  na,  that's  nae 
life  for  Willie. — Look  out,  Maggie — peer 
out,  woman,  and  see  if  ye  can  see  Bobin 
coming. — Dcil  be  in  him!  he  has  got  to  the 
lee-side  of  some  smuggler's  punch-bowl,  and 
he  wunna  budge  the  night,  I  doubt." 

"That  is  your  consort's  instrument,"  said 
I — "  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  try  my  skill  ?  " 
I  slipped  at  the  same  time  a  shilling  into  the 
woman's  hand. 

"1  dinna  ken  whether  I  dare  trust  Bobin's 
fiddle  to  ye,"  said  Willie  bluntly.  His  wife 
gave  him  a  twitch.  "Hout  awa,  Maggie," 
he  said,  in  contempt  of  the  hint;  "though 
the  gentleman  may  hae  gien  ye  siller,  he 
may  have  nae  bow-hand  for  a'  that,  and  I'll 
no  trust  Bobin's  fiddle  wi'  an  ignoramus. — 
But  that's  no  sae  muckle  amiss,"  he  added, 
as  I  began  to  touch  the  instrument;  "I 
am  thinking  ye  have  some  skill  o'  the 
craft." 

To  confirm  him  in  this  favorable  opinion, 
I  began  to  execute  such  a  complicated  flour- 
ish as  1  thought  must  have  turned  Crowdero 
into  a  pillar  of  stone  with  envy  and  wonder. 
I  scaled  the  top  of  the  finger-board,  to  dive 
at  once  to  the  bottom — skipped  with  flying 
fingers,  like  Timotheus,  from  shift  to  shift 
— struck  arpeggios  and  harmonic  tones,  but 
without  exciting  any  of  the  astonishment 
which  I  had  expected. 

Willie  indeed  listened  to  me  with  consid- 
erable attention ;  but  I  was  no  sooner  finished 
than  he  immediately  mimicked  on  his  own 
instrument  the  fantastic  complication  of 
tones  which  I  had  produced,  and  made  so 
whimsical  a  parody  of  my  performance,  that, 
although  somewhat  angry,  I  could  not  help 
laughing  heartily,  in  which  I  was  joined  by 
Benjie,  whose  reverence  for  me  held  him  un- 
der no  restraint;  while  the  poor  dame,  fear- 
ful, doubtless,  of  my  taking  offence  at  this 
familiarity,  seemed  divided  betwixt  her  con- 
jugal reverence  for  her  Willie,  and  her  de- 
sire to  give  him  a  hint  for  his  guidance. 

At  length  the  old  man  stopped  of  his  own 
accord,  and,  as  if  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
buked me  by  his  mimicry,  he  said,  "But  for 
a'  that,  ye  will  play  very  weel  wi'  a  little 
practice  and  some  gude  teaching.  But  ye 
maun  learn  to  put  the  heart  into  it,  man — 
to  put  the  heart  into  it." 

I  played  an  air  in  simpler  taste,  and  re. 
ceived  more  decided  approbation. 

"That's  something  like  it,  man.  Od,  yt> 
are  a  clever  birkie!  " 

The  woman  touched  his  coat  again.  "The 
gentleman  is  a  gentleman,  W'illie — ye  maun- 
na  speak  that  gate  to  him,  hinnie." 

"The  devil  I  maunna!"  said  Willie;  "and 
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what  for  maunna  I  ?— If  he  was  ten  gentles, 
he  canna  draw  a  bow  like  me,  can  he  ?" 

"Indeed  I  cannot,  my  honest  friend," 
said  I;  "and  if  you  will  go  with  me  to  a 
house  hard  by,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  a 
night  with  you." 

Here  I  looked  round,  and  observed  Benjie 
smothering  a  laugh,  which  I  was  sure  had 
mischief  in  it.  I  seized  him  suddenly  by  the 
ear,  and  made  him  confess  that  he  was 
laughing  at  the  thoughts  of  the  reception 
which  a  fiddler  was  likely  to  get  from  the 
Quakers  at  Mount  Sharon.  I  chucked  him 
from  me,  not  sorry  that  his  mirth  had  re- 
minded me  in  time  of  what  I  had  for  the 
moment  forgotten;  and  invited  the  intiner- 
ant  to  go  with  me  to  Shepherd's  Bush,  from 
which  I  proposed  to  send  word  to  Mr.  Geddes 
that  I  should  not  return  home  that  evening. 
But  the  minstrel  declined  this  invitation  al- 
so. He  was  engaged  for  the  night,  he  said, 
to  a  dance  in  the  neighborhood,  and  vented 
a  round  execration  on  the  laziness  or  drunk- 
enness of  his  comrade,  who  had  not  appeared 
at  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

"I  will  go  with  you  instead  of  him,"  said 
I,  in  a  sudden  whim;  "and  I  will  give  you 
a  crown  to  introduce  me  as  your  comrade." 

"  You  gang  instead  of  Rob  the  Rambler! 
My  certie,  freend,  ye  are  no  blate!  "  answer- 
ed Wandering  Willie,  in  a  tone  which  an- 
nounced death  to  my  frolic. 

But  Maggie,  whom  the  offer  of  the  crown 
had  not  escaped,  began  to  open  on  that 
scent  with  a  maundering  sort  of  lecture. 
"0  Willie!  hinny  Willie,  whan  will  ye  learn 
to  be  wise  ?  There's  a  crown  to  be  win  for 
naething  but  saying  ae  man's  name  instead 
of  anither.  And  wae's  me!  I  hae  just  a 
shilling,  of  this  gentleman's  gieing,  and  a 
boddle  of  my  am;  and  ye  wunna  bend  your 
will  sae  muckle  as  to  take  up  the  siller  that's 
flung  at  your  feet!  Ye  will  die  the  death  of 
a  cadger's  powny,  in  a  wreath  of  drift!  and 
what  can  I  do  better  than  lie  doun  and  die 
wi'  you  ?  for  ye  winna  let  me  win  siller  to 
keep  either  you  or  mysell  leevin." 

"Hand  your  nonsense  tongue,  woman," 
said  AVillie,  but  less  absolutely  than  before. 
"  Is  he  a  real  gentleman,  or  ane  of  the  play- 
er-men ?  " 

"I'se  uphaud  him  a  real  gentleman,"  said 
the  woman. 

"Fse  uphaud  ye  ken  little  of  the  matter," 
said  Willie;  "let  us  see  baud  of  your  hand, 
neebor,  gin  ye  like." 

I  gave  him  my  hand.  He  said  to  him- 
self, "Ay,  ay,  here  are  fingers  that  have  seen 
canny  service."  Then  running  his  hand  0ATer 
my  hair,  my  face,  and  my  dress,  he  went  on 
with  his  soliloquy;  "Ay,  ay,  muisted  hair, 
braidclaith  o'  the  best,  and  seenteen  hun- 


dred linen  on  his  back,  at  the  least  o'  it. — 
And  how  do  you  think,  my  braw  birkie, 
that  you  are  to  pass  for  a  tramping  fiddler  ?" 

"My  dress  is  plain,"  said  I— indeed  I 
had  chosen  my  most  ordinary  suit  out  of 
compliment  to  my  Quaker  friends — "and  I 
can  easily  pass  for  a  young  farmer  out  upon 
a  frolic.  Come,  I  will  double  the  crown  I 
promised  you." 

"Damn  your  crowns!"  said  the  disin- 
terested man  of  music.  "I  would  like 
to  have  a  round  wi'  you,  that's  certain ; — ■ 
but  a  farmer,  and  with  a  hand  that  never 
held  pleugh-stilt  or  pettle,  that  will  never 
do.  Ye  may  pass  for  a  trades-lad  from 
Dumfries,  or  a  student  upon  the  ramble,  or 
the  like  o'  that. — But  hark  ye,  lad,  if  ye  ex- 
pect to  be  ranting  among  the  queans  o'  las- 
ses where  ye  are  gaun,  ye  will  come  by  the 
waur,  I  can  tell  ye;  for  the  fishers  are  wild 
chaps,  and  will  bide  nae  taunts." 

I  promised  to  be  civil  and  cautious;  and 
to  smooth  the  good  woman,  I  slipped  the 
promised  piece  into  her  hand.  The  acute 
organs  of  the  blind  man  detected  this  little 
manoeuvre. 

"Are  ye  at  it  again  wi'  the  siller,  ye 
jaud  ?  I'll  be  sworn  ye  wad  rather  hear 
ae  twalpenny  clink  against  another,  than 
have  a  spring  from  Rory  Dall,*  if  he  was  com- 
ing alive  again  anes  errand.  Gang  doun  the 
gate  to  Lucky  Gregson's,  and  get  the  things 
ye  want,  and  bide  there  till  ele'en  hours  in 
the  morn;  and  if  you  see  Robin  send  him  on 
to  me." 

"  Am  I  no  gaun  to  the  ploy,  then  ?  "  said 
Maggie,  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

"And.  what  for  should  ye  ?"  said  her  lord 
and  master;  "to  dance  a'  night,  I'se  warrant, 
and  no  to  be  fit  to  walk  your  tae's  length  the 
morn,  and  we  have  ten  Scots  miles  afore  us? 
Na,  na.  Stable  the  steed,  and  pit  your  wife 
to  bed,  when  there's  night  wark  to  do." 

"  Aweel,  aweel,  Willie  hinnie,  ye  ken  best; 
but  oh,  take  an  unco  care  o'  yoursell,  and 
mind  ye  haena  the  blessing  o'  sight." 

"  Your  tongue  gars  me  whiles  tire  of  the 
blessing  of  hearing,  woman,"  replied  Willie, 
in  answer  to  this  tender  exhortation. 

But  I  now  put  in  for  my  interest.  "Hollo, 
good  folks,  remember  that  I  am  to  send  the 
boy  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  if  you  go  to  the 
Shepherd  s  Bush,  honest  woman,  how  the 
deuce  am  I  to  guide  the  blind  man  where  he 
is  going  ?  I  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
country.'' 

"And  ye  ken  mickle  less  of  my  hinnie, 
sir,"  replied  Maggie,  "that  think  lie  needs 
ony  guiding;  he's  the  best  guide  himsell  that 
ye'll  find  between  Criffell  and  Carlisle. 
Horse-road  and  foot-path,  parish-road  and 

*  Blind  Rorie,  a  famous  musician  according  to  tradition. 
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kirk-road,  high-road  and  cross-road — ho 
kens  ilka  foot  of  ground  in  "N ithsdalc." 

"Ay.  ye  might  have  said  in  braid  Scotland, 
gudewife,"  added  the  fiddler.  "But  gang 
your  ways,  Maggie,  that's  the  first  wise  word 
ye  hae  spoke  the  day.  I  wish  it  was  dark 
night,  and  rain,  and  wind,  for  the  gentle- 
man's sake,  that  I  might  show  him  there  is 
whiles  when  ane  had  better  want  ecn  than 
have  them;  for  1  am  as  true  a  guide  by 
darkness  as  by  daylight." 

Internally  as  well  pleased  that  my  compan- 
ion was  not  put  to  give  me  this  last  proof  of 
his  skill,  I  wrote  a  note  with  a  pencil,  desir- 
ing Samuel  to  bring  my  horses  at  midnight, 
when  I  thought  my  frolic  would  be  well-nigh 
over,  to  t  he  place  to  which  the  bearer  should 
direct  him,  and  I  sent  little  Benjie  with  an 
apology  to  the  worthy  Quakers. 

As  we  parted  in  different  directions,  the 
good  woman  said,  "Oh,  sir,  if  ye  wad  but 
ask  AVillie  to  tell  ye  ane  of  his  tales  to  short- 
en the  gate!  He  can  speak  like  ony  minister 
frae  the  pu'pit,  and  he  might  have  been  a 
minister  himsell,  but"  

"Hand  your  tongue,  ye  fulc!  "  said  Willie 
— "But  stay,  Meg — gie  me  a  kiss,  we  maun- 
na  part  in  anger,  neither." — And  thus  our 
society  separated.* 


LETTER  ELEVENTH. 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

You  are  now  to  conceive  us  proceeding  in 
our  different  directions  across  the  bare  downs. 
Yonder  flies  little  Benjie  to  the  northward, 
with  Hemp  scampering  at  his  heels,  both 
running  as  if  for  dear  life,  so  long  as  the 
rogue  is  within  sight  of  his  employer,  and 
certain  to  take  the  walk  very  easy,  so  soon 
as  he  is  out  of  ken.  Stepping  westward  you 
see  Maggie's  tall  form  and  high-crowned  hat, 
relieved  by  the  fluttering  of  her  plaid  upon 
the  left  shoulder,  darkening  as  the  distance 
diminishes  her  size,  and  as  the  level  sun- 
beams begin  to  sink  upon  the  sea.  She  is 
taking  her  quiet  journey  to  the  Shepherd's 
Bush. 

Then,  stoutly  striding  over  the  lea,  you 
have  a  full  view  of  Darsie  Latimer,  with  his 
new  acquaintance,  Wandering  Willie,  who, 
bating  that  he  touched  the  ground  now  and 

*  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  the  blind  hare,  by  con- 
stant exercise  of  their  other  organs,  learned  to  overcome  a 
defect  which  one  would  think  incapable  of  being  supplied. 
Every  reader  must  remember  the  celebrated  Blind  Jack  of 
Knaresborongb,  who  lived  by  laying  ont  roads.  [This  re- 
markable character,  John  Metcalf,  called  the  Road  Maker, 
was  horn  at  Knaresborouah  in  1717.  He  lost  his  sight  when 
six  years  old.  An  account  or  his  lifeand  undertakings  forms 
an  interesting  chapter  in  the  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  by  S. 
Smiles,  vol.  i:  1861.1 
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then  with  his  staff,  not  in  a  doubtful  grop- 
ing manner,  but  with  the  confident  air  of 
an  experienced  pilot,  heaving  the  lead  when 
he  has  the  soundings  by  heart,  walks  as 
firmly  and  boldly  as  if  he  possessed  the  eyes 
of  Argus.  There  they  go,  each  with  his 
violin  slung  at  his  back,  but  one  of  them  at 
least  totally  ignorant  whither  their  course  is 
directed. 

And  wherefore  did  you  enter  so  keenly 
into  such  a  mad  frolic  ?  says  my  wise  coun- 
sellor— Why,  I  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
as  a  sense  of  loneliness,  and  a  longing  for 
that  kindness  which  is  interchanged  in  so- 
ciety, led  me  to  take  up  my  temporary  res- 
idence at  Mount  Sharon,  the  monotony  of 
my  life  there,  the  quiet  simplicity  of  the 
conversation  of  the  Geddeses,  and  the  uni- 
formity of  their  amusements  and  employ- 
ments, wearied  out  my  impatient  temper, 
and  prepared  me  for  the  first  escapade  which 
chance  might  throw  in  my  way. 

What  would  I  have  given  that  I  could 
have  procured  that  solemn  grave  visage  of 
thine,  to  dignify  this  joke,  as  it  has  done  full 
many  a  one  of  thine  own!  Thou  hast  so 
happy  a  knack  of  doing  the  most  foolish 
things  in  the  wisest  manner,  that  thou 
mightst  pass  thy  extravagances  for  rational 
actions,  even  in  the  eyes  of  Prudence  her- 
self. 

From  the  direction  which  my  guide  ob- 
served, I  began  to  suspect  that  the  dell  at 
Brokenburn  was  our  probable  destination; 
and  it  became  important  to  me  to  consider 
whether  I  could,  with  propriety',  or  even 
perfect  safety,  intrude  myself  again  upon 
the  hospitality  of  my  former  host.  I  there- 
fore asked  Willie,  whether  we  were  bound 
for  the  Laird's,  as  folk  called  him. 

"Do  ye  ken  the  Laird?"  said  Willie,  in- 
terrupting a  sonata  of  Corelli,  of  which  he 
had  whistled  several  bars  with  great  pre- 
cision. 

"I  know  the  Laird  a  little,"  said  I;  "and 
therefore  I  was  doubting  whether  I  ought  to 
go  to  his  town  in  disguise." 

"I  should  doubt  not  a  little  only,  but  a 
great  deal  before  I  took  ye  there,  my  chap," 
said  Wandering  Willie;  iXior  I  am  thinking 
it  wad  be  worth  little  less  than  broken  banes 
baith  to  you  and  me.  Na,  na,  chap,  we  are 
no  ganging  to  the  Laird's,  but  to  a  blithe 
birling  at  the  Brokenburn-foot,  where  there 
will  be  mony  a  braw  lad  and  lass;  and  maybe 
there  may  be  some  of  the  Laird's  folks,  for 
he  never  comes  to  sic  splores  himsell.  He 
is  all  for  fowling-piece  and  salmon-spear,  now 
that  pike  and  musket  are  out  of  the  ques- 
tion." 

"He  has  been  a  soldier,  then  ?"  said  I. 
"I'se  warrant  him  a  soger,"  answered 
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Willie;  "but  take  my  advice,  and  speer  as 
little  about  him  as  he  does  about  you.  Best 
to  let  sleeping  dogs  lie.  Better  say  naething 
about  the  Laird,  my  man,  and  tell  me  in- 
stead, what  sort  of  a  chap  ye  are,  that  are 
sae  ready  to  cleik  in  with  an  auld  gaberlunzie 
fiddler?  Maggie  says  ye're  gentle,  but  a 
shilling  maks  a'  the  difference  that  Maggie 
kens  between  a  gentle  and  a  semple,  and 
your  crowns  wad  make  ye  a  prince  of  the 
blood  in  her  een.  But  I  am  ane  that  ken 
full  weel  that  ye  may  wear  good  claithes, 
and  have  a  saft  hand,  and  yet  that  may 
come  of  idleness  as  weel  as  gentrice." 

I  told  him  my  name,  with  the  same  ad- 
dition I  had  formerly  given  to  Mr.  Joshua 
Geddes;  that  I  was  a  law-student,  tired  of 
my  studies,  and  rambling  about  for  exercise 
and  amusement. 

"And  are  ye  in  the  wont  of  drawing  up 
wi'  a'  the  gangrel  bodies  that  ye  meet  on  the 
high-road,  or  find  cowering  in  a  sand-bunker 
upon  the  links?"  demanded  Willie. 

"Oh,  no,  only  with  honest  folks  like  your- 
self, Willie,"  was  my  reply. 

"Honest  folks  like  me! — How  do  ye  ken 
whether  I  am  honest,  or  what  I  am  ? — I  may 
be  the  deevil  himsell  for  what  ye  ken;  for 
he  has  power  to  come  disguised  like  an  angel 
of  light;  and  besides,  be  is  a  prime  fiddler. 
He  played  a  sonata  to  Corelli,  ye  ken." 

There  was  something  odd  in  this  speech, 
and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  said.  It 
seemed  as  if  my  companion  was  not  always 
in  his  constant  mind,  or  that  lie  was  willing 
to  try  if  he  could  frighten  me.  I  laughed 
at  the  extravagance  of  his  language,  how- 
ever, and  asked  him  in  reply,  if  he  was  fool 
enough  to  believe  that  the  foul  fiend  would 
play  so  silly  a  masquerade. 

"Ye  ken  little  about  it — little  about  it," 
said  the  old  man  shaking  his  head  and  beard, 
and  knitting  his  brows — "I  could  tell  ye 
something  about  that." 

What  his  wife  mentioned  of  his  being  a 
tale-teller,  as  well  as  a  musician,  now  oc- 
curred to  me;  and  as  you  know  I  like  tales 
of  superstition,  I  begged  to  have  a  specimen 
of  his  talent  as  we  went  along. 

"It  is  very  true,"  said  the  blind  man, 
"  that  when  1  am  tired  of  scraping  thairm  or 
singing  ballants,  I  whiles  mak  a  tale  serve 
the  turn  among  the  country  bodies,  and  I 
have  some  fearsome  anes,  that  make  the  auld 
carlines  shake  on  the  settle,  and  the  bits  o' 
bairns  skirl  on  their  minnies  out  frae  their 
beds.  But  this  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
was  a  thing  that  befell  in  our  ain  house  in 
my  father's  time — that  is,  my  father  was 
then  a  hafflins  callant;  and  I  tell  it  to  you, 
that  it  may  be  a  lesson  to  you,  that  are  but 
a  young  thoughtless  chap,  wha  ye  draw  up 


!  wi'  on  a  lonely  road;  for  muckle  was  the  dool 
and  care  that  came  o't  to  mygudesire." 

He  commenced  his  tale  accordingly,  in  a 
distinct  narrative  tone  of  voice,  which  he 
raised  and  depressed  with  considerable  skill; 
at  times  sinking  almost  into  a  whisper,  and 
turning  his  clear  but  sightless  eyeballs  upon 
my  face,  as  if  it  had  been  possible  for  him 
to  witness  the  impression  which  his  narra- 
tive made  upon  my  features.  I  will  not 
spare  you  a  syllable  of  it,  although  it  be  of 
tlie  longest;  so  I  make  a  dash  and  begin 

tOanbcring  toillic's  Sale. 

Ye  maun  have  heard  of  Sir  Robert  Red- 
gauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  who  lived  in  these 
parts  before  the  dear  years.  The  country 
will  lang  mind  him;  and  our  fathers  used  to 
draw  breath  thick  if  ever  they  heard  him 
named.  He  was  out  wi'  the  Hielandmen  in 
Montrose's  time;  and  again  he  was  in  the 
hills  wi'  Glencairn  in  the  saxteen  hundred 
and  fifty-twa;  and  sae  when  King  Charles 
the  Second  came  in,  wha  was  in  sic  favor  as 
the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet  ?  He  was  knighted 
at  Lonon  court,  wi'  the  King's  ain  sword; 
and  being  a  redhot  prelatist,  he  came  down 
here,  rampauging  like  a  lion,  with  commis- 
sions of  lieutenancy  (and  of  lunacy,  for  what 
I  ken),  to  put  down  a'  the  WThigs  and  Cov- 
enanters in  the  country.  Wild  wark  they 
made  of  it;  for  the  Whigs  were  as  dour  as 
the  Cavaliers  were  fierce,  and  it  was  which 
should  first  tire  the  other.  Redgauntlet 
was  aye  for  the  strong  hand;  and  his  name 
is  kend  as  wide  in  the  country  as  Claver- 
house's  or  Tarn  DalyelPs.  Glen,  nor  dargle, 
nor  mountain,  nor  cave,  could  hide  the  pnir 
hill-folk  when  Redgauntlet  was  out  with  bu- 
gle and  bloodhound  after  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  sae  mony  deer.  And  troth  when 
they  fand  them,  they  didna  mak  muckle 
mair  ceremony  than  a  Hielandman  wi'  a 
roebuck, — It  was  just,  "Will  ye  tak  the 
test  ?  "  —if  not— "Make  ready— present- 
fire!"  and  there  lay  the  recusant. 

Far  and  wide  was  Sir  Robert  hated  and 
feared.  Men  thought  he  had  a  direct  com- 
pact with  Satan — that  he  was  proof  against 
steel — and  that  bullets  happed  aff  his  buff- 
coat  like  hailstanes  from  a  hearth — that  he 
had  a  mear  that  would  turn  a  hare  on  the 
side  of  Carrifra-gawns* — and  muckle  to  the 
same  purpose,  of  whilk  mair  anon.  The 
best  blessing  they  wared  on  him  was,  "Peil 
scowp  wi'  Redgauntlet!"  He  wasna  a  bad 
master  to  his  ain  folk,  though,  and  was  weel 
aneugh  liked  by  his  tenants;  and  as  for  the 
lackies  and  troopers  that  rade  out  wi'  him 

*  A  precipitous  side  of  a  mountain  in  Moffatdale. 
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to  the  persecutions,  as  the  "Whigs  caa'd  those 
killing  times,  they  wad  hae  drunken  thein- 
sells  blind  to  his  health  at  ony  time. 

Now  you  are  to  ken  that  my  gudesire 
lived  on  Redgauntlef's  grund — they  ca' the 
place  Primrose  Knowe.  We  had  lived  on 
the  grund.  and  under  the  Redgauntlets, 
since  the  riding-days,  and  lang  before.  It 
■was  a  pleasant  bit;  and  I  think  the  air  is 
callerer  and  fresher  there  than  onywhere 
else  in  the  country.  It's  a'  deserted  now; 
and  I  sat  on  the  broken  door-cheek  three 
days  since,  and  was  glad  I  couldna  see  the 
plight  the  place  was  in;  but  that's  a'  wide  o' 
the  mark.  There  dwelt  my  gudesire,  Stee- 
nie  Steenson,  a  rambling,  rattling  chiel'  he 
had  been  in  his  young  days,  and  could  play 
weel  on  the  pipes;  he  was  famous  at  "Hoop- 
ers and  girders " — a'  Cumberland  couldna 
touch  him  at  "  Jockie  Lattin  " — and  he  had 
the  finest  finger  for  the  back-lilt  between 
Berwick  and  Carlisle.  The  like  o'  Steenie 
"vvasna  the  sort  that  they  made  Whigs  o'. 
And  so  he  became  a  Tory,  as  they  ca'  it, 
which  we  now  ca'  Jacobites,  just  out  of  a 
kind  of  needcessity,  that  he  might  belang  to 
some  side  or  otlier.  He  had  nae  ill-will  to 
the  Whig  bodies,  and  liked  little  to  see  the 
blude  rin,  though,  being  obliged  to  follow 
Sir  Robert  in  hunting  and  hoisting,  watch- 
ing and  warding,  he  saw  muckle  mischief, 
and  maybe  did  some,  that  he  couldna  avoid. 

Now  Steenie  was  a  kind  of  favorite  with 
his  master,  and  kend  a'  the  folks  about  the 
castle,  and  was  often  sent  for  to  play  the 
pipes  when  they  were  at  their  merriment. 
Auld  Dougal  MacCallum,  the  butler,  that 
had  followed  Sir  Robert  through  gude  and 
ill,  thick  and  thin,  pool  and  stream,  was 
specially  fond  of  the  pipes,  and  aye  gae  my 
gudesire  his  gude  word  wi'  the  Laird;  for 
Dougal  could  turn  his  master  round  his 
finger. 

Weel,  round  came  the  Eevolution,  and  it 
had  like  to  have  broken  the  hearts  baith  of 
Dougal  and  his  master.  But  the  change 
was  not  a'thegether  sae  great  as  they  feared, 
and  other  folk  thought  for.  The  Whigs 
made  an  unco  crawing  what  they  wad  do 
with  their  auld  enemies,  and  in  special  wi' 
Sir  Bobert  Bedganntlet.  But  there  were 
ower  mony  great  folks  clipped  in  the  same 
doings,  to  mak  a  spick  and  span  new  warlcl. 
So  Parliament  passed  it  a'  ower  easy;  and 
Sir  Bobert,  bating  that  he  was  held  to  hunt- 
ing foxes  instead  of  Covenanters,  remained 
just  the  man  he  was.*  His  revel  was  as  loud, 

*  The  caution  and  moderation  of  King  William  ITI..  and 
his  principles  of  unlimited  toleration,  deprived  the  Cam- 
eronians  of  rhe  opportunity  they  ardently  desired,  to  retaliate 
the  injuries  which  they  had  received  during  the  reism  of  prel- 
acy, and  purify  the  land,  as  thev  called  it.  from  the  pollu- 
tion of  blood.  They  esteemed  the  Revolution,  therefore, 
only  a  half  measure,  which  neither  comprehended  the  re- 


and  his  hall  as  weel  lighted,  as  ever  it  had 
been,  though  maybe  he  lacked  the  fines  of 
the  nonconformists,  that  used  to  come  to 
stock  his  larder  and  cellar;  for  it  is  certain 
he  began  to  be  keener  about  the  rents  than 
his  tenants  used  to  find  him  before,  and  the}r 
behoved  to  be  prompt  to  the  rent-day,  or 
else  the  Laird  wasna  pleased.  And  he  was 
sic  an  awsome  body,  that  naebody  cared  to 
anger  him;  for  the  oaths  he  swore,  and  the 
rage  that  he  used  to  get  into,  and  the  looks 
that  he  put  on,  made  men  sometimes  think 
him  a  devil  incarnate. 

Weel,  my  gudesire  was  nae  manager — no 
that  he  was  a  very  great  misguider — but  he 
hadna  the  saving  gift,  and  he  got  twa  terms' 
rent  in  arrear.  He  got  the  first  brash  at 
Whitsunday  put  ower  wi'  fair  word  and  pip- 
ing; but  when  Martinmas  came,  there  was  a 
summons  from  the  grund-officer  to  come  wi' 
I  the  rent  on  a  day  preceese,  or  else  Steenie 
behoved  to  flit.  Sair  wark  he  had  to  get  the 
siller;  but  he  was  weel  freended,  and  at  last 
he  got  the  haill  scraped  thegether — a  thou- 
sand merks — the  maist  of  it  was  from  a 
neighbor  they  caa'd  Laurie  Lapraik — a  sly 
tod.  Laurie  had  walth  o'  gear — could  hunt 
wi'  the  hound  and  rin  wi'  the  hare — and  be 
Whig  or  Tory,  saunt  or  sinner,  as  the  wind 
stood.  He  was  a  professor  in  this  Bevolu- 
tion  warld,  but  he  liked  an  orra  sough  of 
this  warld,  and  a  tune  on  the  pipes  weel 
aneugh  at  a  bytime;  and  abune  a',  he 
thought  he  had  gude  security  for  the  siller 
he  lent  my  gudesire  ower  the  stocking  at 
Primrose  Knowe. 

Away  trots  my  gudesire  to  Bedgauntlet 
Castle  wi'  a  heavy  purse  and  a  light  heart, 
glad  to  be  out  of  the  Laird's  danger.  Weel, 
the  first  thing  he  learned  at  the  Castle  was, 
that  Sir  Bobert  had  fretted  himsell  into  a 
fit  of  the  gout,  because  he  did  not  appear 
before  twelve  o'clock.  It  wasna  a'thegether 
for  sake  of  the  mone}T,  Dougal  thought,  but 
because  he  didna  like  to  part  wi'  my  gudesire 
aff  the  grund.  Dougal  was  glad  to  see 
Steenie,  and  brought  him  in  to  the  great 
oak  parlor,  and  there  sat  the  Laird  his  lee- 
some  lane,  excepting  that  he  had  beside  him 
a  great,  ill-favored  jackanape,  that  was  a 
special  pet  of  his;  a  cankered  beast  it  was, 
and  mony  an  ill-natured  trick  it  played — ill 
to  please  it  was,  and  easily  angered- — ran 
about  the  haill  castle,  chattering  and  yowling, 
and  pinching,  and  biting  folk,  specially  be- 
fore ill  weather,  or  disturbances  in  the  state. 
Sir  Bobert  caa'd  it  Major  Weir,  after  the 
warlock  that  was  burnt;  *  and  few  folk 
liked  either  the  name  or  the  conditions  of 

building  the  Kirk  in  its  full  splendor,  nor  the  revenge  of  the 
death  of  the  Saints  on  their  persecutors. 

*  A  celebrated  wizard,  executed  at  Edinburgh  for  sorcery 
and  other  crimes. 
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the  creature — they  thought  there  was  some- 
thing in  it  by  ordinar — and  my  gudesire  was 
not  just  easy  in  mind  when  the  door  shut  on 
him,  and  he  saw  himself  in  the  room  wi' 
naebody  but  the  Laird,  Dougal  MacCallum, 
and  the  Major,  a  thing  that  hadna  chanced 
to  him  before. 

Sir  Robert  sat,  or,  I  should  say,  lay,  in  a 
great  arm-chair,  wi'  his  grand  velvet  gown, 
and  his  feet  on  a  cradle;  for  he  had  baith 
gout  and  gravel,  and  his  face  looked  as  gash 
and  ghastly  as  Satan's.  Major  Weir  sat  op- 
posite to  him,  in  a  red  laced  coat,  and  the 
Laird's  wig  on  his  head;  and  aye  as  Sir  Kob- 
ert girned  wi'  pain,  the  jackanape  girned  too, 
like  a  sheep's  head  between  a  pair  of  tangs 
— an  ill-faur'd,  fearsome  couple  they  were. 
The  Laird's  buff-coat  was  hung  on  a  pin  be- 
hind him,  and  his  broad-sword  and  his  pis- 
tols within  reach;  for  he  keepit  up  the  auld 
fashion  of  having  the  weapons  ready,  and  a 
horse  saddled  day  and  night,  just  as  he  used 
to  do  when  he  was  able  to  loup  on  horse- 
back, and  away  after  ony  of  the  hill-folk  he 
could  get  speerings  of.  Some  said  it  was 
for  fear  of  the  AVhigs  taking  vengeance,  but 
I  judge  it  was  just  his  auld  custom — -he  was- 
na  gien  to  fear  onything.  The  rental-book, 
wi'  its  black  cover  and  brass  clasps,  was  lying 
beside  him;  and  a  book  of  sculduddry  sangs 
was  put  betwixt  the  leaves,  to  keep  it  open 
at  the  place  where  it  bore  evidence  against 
the  Goodman  of  Primrose  Knowe,  as  behind 
the  hand  with  his  mails  and  duties.  Sir 
Robert  gave  my  gudesire  a  look,  as  if  he 
would  have  withered  his  heart  in  his  bosom. 
Ye  maun  ken  he  had  a  way  of  bending  his 
brows,  that  men  saw  the  visible  mark  of  a 
horse-shoe  in  his  forehead,  deep  dinted,  as 
if  it  had  been  stamped  there. 

"Are  ye  come  light-handed,  ye  son  of  a 
toom  whistle  ?  "  said  Sir  Eobert.  "Zounds! 
if  you  are"  

My  gudesire,  with  as  gude  a  countenance 
as  he  could  put  on,  made  a  leg,  and  placed 
the  bag  of  money  on  the  table  wi'  a  dash, 
like  a  man  that  does  something  clever.  The 
Laird  drew  it  to  him  hastily — "Is  it  all 
here,  Steenie,  man  ?  " 

"Your  honor  will  find  it  right,"  said  my 
gudesire. 

"Here,  Dougal,"  said  the  Laird,  "gie 
Steenie  a  tass  of  brandy  down  stairs,  till  I 
count  the  siller  and  write  the  receipt." 

But  they  werena  weel  out  of  the  room  when 
Sir  Robert  gied  a  yelloch  that  garr'd  the 
Castle  rock.  Back  ran  Dougal — in  flew  the 
livery-men — yell  on  yell  gied  the  Laird,  ilk 
ane  mair  awfu'  than  the  ithcr.  My  gudesire 
knew  not  whether  to  stand  or  flee,  but  he 
ventured  back  into  the  parlor,  where  a'  was 
gaun  hirdy-girdy — naebody  to  say  " come  in" 


or  "gae  out."  Terribly  the  Laird  roared  for 
cauld  water  to  his  feet,  and  wine  to  cool  his 
throat;  and  Hell,  hell,  hell,  and  its  flames, 
was  aye  the  word  in  his  mouth.  They  brought 
him  water,  and  when  they  plunged  his  swol- 
len feet  into  the  tub,  he  cried  out  it  was 
burning;  and  folks  say  that  it  did  bubble 
and  sparkle  like  a  seething  caldron.  He 
flung  the  cup  at  Dougal's  head,  and  said  he 
had  given  him  blood  instead  of  Burgundy; 
and,  sure  aneugh,  the  lass  washed  clotted 
blood  aff  the  carpet  the  neist  day.  The 
jackanape  they  caa'd  Major  Weir,  it  jibbered 
and  cried  as  if  it  was  mocking  its  master; 
my  gudesire's  head  was  like  to  turn — he  for- 
got baith  siller  and  receipt,  and  down  stairs 
he  banged;  but,  as  he  ran,  the  shrieks  came 
faint  and  fainter;  there  was  a  deep-drawn 
shivering  groan,  and  word  gaed  through  the 
Castle  that  the  Laird  was  dead. 

AVeel,  away  came  my.  gudesire  wi'  his  fin- 
ger in  his  mouth,  and  his  best  hope  was, 
that  Dougal  had  seen  the  money-bag,  and 
heard  the  Laird  speak  of  writing  the  receipt. 
The  young  Laird,  now  Sir  John,  came  from 
Edinburgh  to  see  things  put  to  rights.  Sir 
John  and  his  father  never  gree'd  well.  Sir 
John  had  been  bred  an  advocate,  and  after- 
wards sat  in  the  last  Scots  Parliament,  and 
voted  for  the  Union,  having  gotten,  it  was 
thought,  a  rug  of  the  compensations — if  his 
father  could  have  come  out  of  his  grave,  he 
would  have  brained  him  for  it  on  his  ane 
hearthstane.  Some  thought  it  was  easier 
counting  with  the  auld  rough  Knight  than 
the  fair-spoken  young  ane — but  mair  of  that 
anon. 

Dougal  MacCallum,  poor  body,  neither  grat 
nor  grained,  but  gaed  about  the  house  look- 
ing like  a  corpse,  but  directing,  as  was  his 
dut}r,  a'  the  order  of  the  grand  funeral. 
Now,  Dougal  looked  aye  waur  and  waur 
when  night  was  coming,  and  was  aye  the 
last  to  gang  to  his  bed,  whilk  was  in  a  little 
round  just  opposite  the  chamber  of  dais, 
whilk  his  master  occupied  while  he  was 
living,  and  where  he  now  lay  in  state,  as 
they  caa'd  it,  weel-a-day!  The  night  before 
the  funeral,  Dougal  could  keep  his  awn 
counsel  na  langer;  he  came  doun  with  his 
proud  spirit,  and  fairly  asked  auld  Hutcheon 
to  sit  in  his  room  with  him  for  an  hour. 
When  they  were  in  the  round,  Dougal  took 
ae  tass  of  brandy  to  himsell,  and  gave  an- 
other to  Hutcheon,  and  wished  him  all 
health  and  lang  life,  and  said  that,  for  him- 
sell, he  wasna  lang  for  this  world;  for  that 
every  night  since  Sir  Robert's  death,  his  sil- 
ver call  had  sounded  from  the  state-cham- 
ber, just  as  it  used  to  do  at  nights  in  his  life- 
time, to  call  Dougal  to  help  to  turn  him  in 
his  bed.    Dougal  said,  that  being  alone  with 


1.  Salmon  Spearing  on  the  Solway. — 2.  Front  view  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk's  House,  High  street,  Edin- 
burgh, afterwards  occupied  by  Dr.  Rutherford,  the  Maternal  Grandfather  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. — 3. 
Redgauntlet  Castle,  built  by  John,  Lord  Herries  of  Herries. 
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the  dead  on  thai  Boor  of  the  lower  (for  nae- 
body  cared  to  wake  Sir  Robert  Redgauntlet 
like  another  corpse),  he  had  never  dauredto 
answer  the  call,  but  that  now  his  conscience 
checked  him  for  neglecting  his  duty;  for, 
"though  death  breaks  service,"  said  MacCal- 
lum;  it  shall  never  break  my  service  to  Sir 
Robert  ;  and  I  will  answer  his  next  whistle, 
so  be  you  will  stand  by  me,  lluteheon." 

Hutcheon  had  nae  M  ill  to  the  wark,  but  he 
had  stood  by  Dougal  in  battle  and  broil,  and 
he  wad  not  fail  him  at  this  pinch;  so  down 
the  carles  sat  ower  a  stoup  of  brandy,  and 
lluteheon,  who  was  something  of  a  clerk, 
would  have  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible;  but 
Dougal  would  hear  naething  but  a  blaud  of 
Davie  Lindsay,  whilk  was  the  waur  prepara- 
tion. 

When  midnight  came,  and  the  house  was 
quiet  as  the  grave,  sure  enough  the  silver 
whistle  sounded  as  sharp  and  shrill  as  if  Sir 
Eobert  was  blowing  it,  and  up  got  the  twa 
auld  serving-men,  and  tottered  into  the 
room  where  the  dead  man  lay.  Hutcheon 
saw  aneugh  at  the  first  glance;  for  there 
were  torches  in  the  room,  which  showed  him 
the  foul  fiend,  in  his  ain  shape,  sitting  on 
the  Laird's  coffin.  Ower  he  couped  as  if  he 
had  been  dead.  He  could  not  tell  how  lang 
he  lay  in  a  trance  at  the  door,  but  when  he 
gathered  himself,  he  cried  on  his  neighbor, 
and  getting  nae  answer,  raised  the  house, 
when  Dougal  was  found  lying  dead  within 
twa  steps  of  the  bed  where  his  master's  cof- 
fin was  placed.  As  for  the  whistle,  it  was 
gane  anes  and  aye;  but  mony  a  time  was  it 
heard  at  the  top  of  the  house  on  the  barti- 
san,  and  amang  the  auld  chimneys  and  tur- 
rets where  the  howlets  have  their  nests.  Sir 
John  hushed  the  matter  up,  and  the  funeral 
passed  over  without  mair  bogle  wark. 

But  when  a'  was  ower,  and  the  Laird  was 
beginning  to  settle  his  affairs,  every  tenant 
was  called  up  for  his  arrears,  and  my  gude- 
sire  for  the  full  sum  that  stood  against  him 
in  the  rental-book.  Weel,  away  he  trots  to 
the  Castle  to  tell  his  stoiy,  and  there  he  is 
introduced  to  Sir  John,  sitting  in  his  father's 
chair,  in  deep  mourning,  with  weepers  and 
hanging  cravat,  and  a  small  walking  rapier 
by  his  side,  instead  of  the  auld  broadsword 
that  had  a  hundredweight  of  steel  about  it, 
what  with  blade,  chape,  and  basket-hilt.  I 
have  heard  their  communings  so  often  tauld 
ower,  that  I  almost  think  I  was  there  my- 
sell,  though  I  couldna  be  born  at  the  time. 
(In  fact,  Alan,  my  companion  mimicked, 
with  a  good  deal  of  humor,  the  flattering, 
conciliating  tone  of  the  tenant's  address,  and 
the  hypocritical  melancholy  of  the  Laird's 
reply.  His  grandfather,  he  said,  had,  while 
he  spoke,  his  eye  fixed  on  the  rental-book, 


as  if  it  were  a  mastiff-dog  that  he  was  afraid 
would  spring  up  and  bile  him.) 

"I  wuss  ye  joy,  sir,  of  the  head  seat,  and 
the  white  loaf,  and  the  braid  lairdship. 
Your  father  was  a  kind  man  to  friends  and 
followers;  muckle  grace  to  you,  Sir  John,  to 
fill  his  shoon — his  boots,  I  suld  say,  for  he 
seldom  wore  shoon,  unless  it  were  muils 
when  he  had  the  gout." 

"Ay,  Steenie,"  quoth  the  Laird,  sighing 
deeply,  and  putting  his  napkin  to  his  een, 
"  his  was  a  sudden  call,  and  he  will  be  missed 
in  the  country;  no  time  to  set  his  house  in 
order — weel  prepared  Godward,  no  doubt, 
which  is  the  root  of  the  matter — but  left  us 
behind  a  tangled  hesp  to  wind,  Steenie. — 
Hem!  hem!  We  maun  go  to  business, 
Steenie;  much  to  do,  and  little  time  to  do  it 
in." 

Here  he  opened  the  fatal  volume.  I  have 
heard  of  a  thing  they  call  Doomsday-book — 
I  am  clear  it  has  been  a  rental  of  back-gang- 
ing tenants. 

'Stephen,"  said  Sir  John,  still  in  the 
same  soft,  sleekit  tone  of  voice — "Stephen 
Stevenson,  or  Steenson,  ye  are  down  here 
for  a  year's  rent  behind  the  hand — due  at 
last  term." 

■  Stephen. — "Please  your  honor,  Sir  John, 
I  paid  it  to  your  father." 

Sir  John. — "Ye  took  a  receipt,  then, 
doubtless,  Stephen;  and  can  produce  it?" 

Stephen. — "Indeed,  I  hadna  time,  an  it 
like  your  honor;  for  nae  sooner  had  I  set 
doun  the  siller,  and  just  as  his  honor,  Sir 
Robert,  that's  gaen,  drew  it  till  him  to  count 
it,  and  write  out  the  receipt,  he  wTas  taen  wi' 
the  pains  that  removed  him." 

"That  was  unlucky,"  said  Sir  John,  after 
a  pause.  "But  ye  maybe  paid  it  in  the 
presence  of  somebody.  I  want  but  a  talis 
qualis  evidence,  Stephen.  I  would  go  ower 
strictly  to  work  with  no  poor  man." 

Stephen. — "Troth,  Sir  John,  there  was 
naebody  in  the  room  but  Dougal  MacCallum 
the  butler.  But,  as  your  honor  kens,  he 
has  e'en  followed  his  auld  master." 

"  Very  unlucky  again,  Stephen,"  said  Sir 
John,  without  altering  his  voice  a  single 
note.  "The  man  to  whom  ye  paid  the 
money  is  dead — and  the  man  who  witnessed 
the  payment  is  dead  too — and  the  siller, 
which  should  have  been  to  the  fore,  is 
neither  seen  nor  heard  tell  of  in  the  reposi- 
tories.   How  am  I  to  believe  a'  this  ?  " 

Stephen. — "I  dinna  ken,  your  honor;  but 
there  is  a  bit  memorandum  note  of  the  very 
coins;  for,  God  help  me!  I  had  to  borrow 
out  of  twenty  purses;  and  I  am  sure  that 
ilka  man  there  set  down  will  take  his  grit 
oath  for  what  purpose  I  borrowed  the 
money." 
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Sir  John.— I  have  little  doubt  Rebor- 
rowed the  money,  Steenie.  It  is  the  pay- 
ment to  my  father  that  I  want  to  have  some 
proof  of." 

Stephen. — "The  siller  maun  be  about  the 
house,  Sir  John.  And  since  your  honor 
never  got  it,  and  his  honor  that  was  canna 
have  taen  it  wi'  him,  maybe  some  of  the 
family  may  have  seen  it." 

Sir  John. — "We  will  examine  the  ser- 
vants, Stephen;  that  is  but  reasonable." 

But  lackey  and  lass,  and  page  and  groom, 
all  denied  stoutly  that  they  had  ever  seen 
such  a  bag  of  money  as  my  gudesire  de- 
scribed. What  was  waur,  he  had  unluckily 
not  mentioned  to  any  living  soul  of  them  his 
purpose  of  paying  his  rent.  Ae  quean  had 
noticed  something  under  his  arm,  but  she 
took  it  for  the  pipes. 

Sir  John  Redgauntlet  ordered  the  servants 
out  of  the  room,  and  then  said  to  my  gude- 
sire, "Now,  Steenie,  ye  see  ye  have  fair  play; 
and,  as  I  have  little  doubt  ye  ken  better 
where  to  find  the  siller  than  ony  other  body, 
I  beg  in  fair  terms,  and  for  your  own  sake, 
that  you  will  end  this  fasherie;  for,  Stephen, 
ye  maun  pay  or  flit." 

"The  Lord  forgie  your  opinion,"  said 
Stephen,  driven  almost  to  his  wit's  end — "  I 
am  an  honest  man." 

"So  am  I,  Stephen,"  said  his  honor;  "and 
so  are  all  the  folks  in  the  house,  I  hope.  J 
But  if  there  be  a  knave  amongst  us,  it  must 
be  he  that  tells  the  story  he  cannot  prove. 
He  paused,  and  then  added,  mair  sternly,  i 
"  If  I  understand  your  trick,  sir,  you  want , 
to  take  advantage  of  some  malicious  reports  I 
concerning  things  in  this  family,  and  partic- ; 
ularly  respecting  my  father's  sudden  death, 
thereby  to  cheat  me  out  of  the  money,  and 
perhaps  take  away  my  character,  by  insinu- 
ating that  I  have  received  the  rent  I  am  de- 
manding.— Where   do  you   suppose  this 
money  to  be? — I  insist  upon  knowing." 

My    gudesire   saw  everything  look  so 
muckle  against  him,  that  he  grew  nearly 
desperate — however,  he  shifted  from  one  | 
foot  to  another,  looked  to  every  corner  of 
the  room,  and  made  no  answer. 

"Speak  out,  sirrah,"  said  the  La'rd,  as-' 
suming  a  look  of  his  father's,  a  very  partic- 
ular ane,  which  he  had  when  he  was  angry 
— it  seemed  as  if  the  wrinkles  of  his  frown 
made  that  self-same  fearful  shape  of  a 
horse's  shoe  in  the  middle  of  his  brow; — 
"Speak  out,  sir!  I  will  know  your  thoughts; 
■ — do  you  suppose  that  I  have  this  money  ?  " 

"Far  be  it  frae  me  to  say  so,"  said 
Stephen. 

"  Do  you  charge  any  of  my  people  with 
having  taken  it  ?  " 

"  I  wad  be  laith  to  charge  them  that  may 


be  innocent,"  said  my  gudesire;  "and  if 
there  be  any  one  that  is  guilty,  I  have  nae 
proof." 

"  Somewhere  the  money  must  be,  if  there 
is  a  word  of  truth  in  your  story,"  said  Sir 
John;  "I  ask  where  you  think  it  is — and 
demand  a  correct  answer  ?  " 

"In  hell,  if  you  will  have  my  thoughts  of 
it,"  said  my  gudesire,  driven  to  extremity, — 
"in  hell!  with  your  father,  his  jackanape, 
and  his  silver  whistle." 

Down  the  stairs  he  ran  (for  the  parlor  was 
nae  place  for  him  after  such  a  word),  and  he 
heard  the  Laird  swearing  blood  and  wounds, 
behind  him,  as  fast  as  ever  did  Sir  Robert, 
and  roaring  for  the  bailie  and  the  baron- 
officer. 

Away  rode  my  gudesire  to  his  chief  cred- 
itor (him  they  caa'd  Laurie  Lapraik),  to 
try  if  he  could  make  onything  out  of  him; 
but  when  he  tauld  his  story,  he  got  but  the 
worst  word  in  his  wame — thief,  beggar,  and 
dyvour,  were  the  saftest  terms;  and  to  the 
boot  of  these  hard  terms,  Laurie  brought 
up  the  auld  story  of  his  dipping  his  hand  in 
the  blood  of  God's  saunts,  just  as  if  a  tenant 
could  have  helped  riding  with  the  Laird, 
and  that  a  laird  like  Sir  Robert  Redgaunt- 
let. My  gudesire  was,  by  this  time,  far  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  patience,  and,  while  he 
and  Laurie  were  at  deil  speed  the  liars,  he 
was  wanchancie  aneugh  to  abuse  Lapraik's 
doctrine  as  weel  as  the  man,  and  said  things 
that  garr'd  folks'  flesh  grue  that  heard  them; 
— he  wasna  just  himsell,  and  he  had  lived 
wi'  a  wild  set  in  his  day. 

At  last  they  parted,  and  my  gudesire  was 
to  ride  hame  through  the  wood  of  Pitmur- 
kie,  that  is  a'  fou  of  black  firs,  as  they  say. 
— I  ken  the  wood,  but  the  firs  may  be  black 
or  white  for  what  I  can  tell.  At  the  entry 
of  the  wood  there  is  a  wild  common,  and  on 
the  edge  of  the  common,  a  little  lonely 
change-house,  that  was  keepit  then  by  an 
ostler  wife,  they  suld  hae  caa'd  her  Tibbie 
Faw,  and  there  puir  Steenie  cried  for  a 
mutchkin  of  brandy,  for  he  had  had  no  re- 
freshment the  haill  day.  Tibbie  Avas  ear- 
nest wi'  him  to  take  a  bit  of  meat,  but  he 
couldna  think  o't,  nor  would  he  take  his  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup,  and  took  off  the  brandy 
wholely  at  twa  draughts,  and  named  a  toast 
at  each  :— the  first  was,  the  memory  of  Sir 
Robert  Redgauntlet,  and  might  he  never  lie 
quiet  in  his  grave  till  he  had  righted  his 
poor  bond-tenant;  and  the  second  was,  a 
health  to  Man's  Enemy,  if  he  would  but  get 
him  back  the  pock  of  siller,  or  tell  him  what 
came  o't,  for  he  saw  the  haill  world  was  like 
to  regard  him  as  a  thief  and  a  cheat,  and  he 
took  that  waur  than  even  the  ruin  of  his 
house  and  hauld. 
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On  lie  rode,  little  caring  where.  It  was  a 
dark  night  turned,  and  the  trees  made  it 
yel  darker,  and  he  let  the  beast  take  its  ain 
road  through  the  wood;  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den, from  tired  and  wearied  that  it  was  be- 
fore, the  nag  began  to  spring,  and  flee,  and 
stend,  that  my  gndesiro  could  hardly  keep 
the  saddle' — -Upon  the  whilk,  a  horseman, 
suddenly  riding  up  beside  him,  said,  "That's 
a  mettle  beast  of  yours,  freend;  will  you  sell 
him  ?  " — So  saying,  he  touched  the  horse's 
neck  with  his  riding-wand,  and  it  fell  into 
its  an  Id  heigh-ho  of  a  stumbling  trot.  "But 
his  spunk's  soon  out  of  him,  I  think,"  con- 
tinued the  stranger,  "and  that  is  like  mony 
a  man's  courage,  that  thinks  he  wad  do  great 
things  till  he  come  to  the  proof." 

My  gudesire  scarce  listened  to  this,  but 
spurred  his  horse,  with  "Gude  e'en  to  you, 
freend." 

But  it's  like  the  stranger  was  ane  that 
doesna  lightly  yield  his  point;  for,  ride  as 
Steenie  liked,  he  was  aye  beside  him  at  the 
self-same  pace.  At  last  my  gudesire,  Steenie 
Steenson,  grew  half  angry;  and  to  say  the 
truth,  half  feared. 

"What  is  it  that  ye  want  with  me,  freend  ?" 
he  said.  "If  ye  be  a  robber,  I  have  nae 
money;  if  ye  be  a  leal  man  wanting  com- 
pany, I  have  nae  heart  to  mirth  or  speak- 
ing; and  if  ye  want  to  ken  the  road,  I  scarce 
ken  it  mysell." 

"If  you  will  tell  me  your  grief,"  said  the 
stranger,  "I  am  one,  that,  though  I  have 
been  sair  miscaa'd  in  the  world,  am  the  only 
hand  for  helping  my  freends." 

So  my  gudesire,  to  ease  his  ain  heart, 
mair  than  from  any  hope  of  help,  told  him 
the  story  from  beginning  to  end. 

"It's  a  hard  pinch,"  said  the  stranger; 
"but  I  think  I  can  help  you." 

"  If  you  could  lend  the  money,  sir,  and 
take  a  lang  day — I  ken  nae  other  help  on 
earth,"  said  my  gudesire. 

"But  there  may  be  some  under  the 
earth,"  said  the  stranger.  "Come,  I'll  be 
frank  wi'  you;  I  could  lend  you  the  money 
on  bond,  but  you  would  maybe  scruple  my 
terms.  Now,  I  can  tell  you,  that  your  auld 
Laird  is  disturbed  in  his  grave  by  your 
curses,  and  the  wailing  of  your  family,  and 
if  ye  daur  venture  to  go  to  see  him,  he  will 
give  you  the  receipt." 

My  gudesire's  hair  stood  on  end  at  this 
proposal,  but  he  thought  his  companion 
might  be  some  humorsome  chield  that  wras 
trying  to  frighten  him,  and  might  end  with 
lending  him  the  money.  Besides,  he  was 
bauld  wi'  brandy,  and  desperate  wi'  distress; 
and  he  said  he  had  courage  to  go  to  the  gate 
of  hell,  and  a  step  farther  for  that  receipt. — 
The  stranger  laughed. 


Weel,  they  rode  on  through  the  thickest 
of  the  wood,  when,  all  of  a  sudden,  the 
horse  stopped  at  the  door  of  a  great  house; 
and,  but  that  he  knew  the  place  was  ten 
miles  off,  my  father  would  have  thought  he 
was  at  Redgauntlet  Castle.  They  rode  into 
the  outer  courtyard,  through  the  muckle 
faulding  yetts,  and  aneath  the  auld  portcul- 
lis; and  the  whole  front  of  the  house  was 
lighted,  and  there  were  pipes  and  fiddles, 
and  as  much  dancing  and  deray  within  as 
used  to  be  at  Sir  Robert's  house  at  Pace 
and  Yule,  and  such  high  seasons.  They  lap 
off,  and  my  gudesire,  as  seemed  to  him,  fast- 
ened his  horse  to  the  very  ring  he  had  tied 
him  to  that  morning,  when  he  gaed  to  wait 
on  the  young  Sir  John. 

"God!  "  said  my  gudesire,  "if  Sir  Robert's 
death  be  but  a  dream!  " 

He  knocked  at  the  ha'  door  just  as  he  was 
wont,  and  his  auld  acquaintance,  Dougal 
MacCallum — just  after  his  wont,  too — came 
to  open  the  door,  and  said,  "Piper  Steenie, 
are  ye  there,  lad  ?  Sir  Robert  has  been 
crying  for  you." 

My  gudesire  was  like  a  man  in  a  dream — 
he  looked  for  the  stranger,  but  he  was  gane 
for  the  time.  At  last  he  just  tried  to  say, 
"Ha!  Dougal  Driveower,  are  ye  living?  I 
thought  ye  had  been  dead." 

"Never  fash  yoursell  wi'  me,"  said  Dou- 
gal, "but  look  to  yoursell;  and  see  ye  take 
naething  frae  ony  body  here,  neither  meat, 
drink,  or  siller,  except  just  the  receipt  that 
is  your  ain." 

So  saying,  he  led  the  way  out  through 
halls  and  trances  that  were  weel  ken  to  my 
gudesire,  and  into  the  auld  oak  parlor;  and 
there  was  as  much  singing  of  profane  sangs, 
and  birling  of  red  wine,  and  speaking  blas- 
phemy and  sculduddry,  as  had  ever  been 
in  Redgauntlet  Castle  when  it  was  at  the 
blithest. 

But,  Lord  take  ut  in  keeping,  what  a  set 
of  ghastly  revellers  they  were  that  sat  around 
that  table! — My  gudesire  kend  mony  that 
had  long  before  gane  to  their  place,  for 
often  had  he  piped  to  the  most  part  in  the 
hall  of  Redgauntlet.  There  was  the  fierce 
Middleton,  and  the  dissolute  Rothes,  and 
the  crafty  Lauderdale;  and  Dalyeil,  with 
his  bald  head  and  a  beard  to  his  girdle;  and 
Earlshall,  with  Cameron's  blude  on  his 
hand;  and  wild  Bonshaw,  that  tied  blessed 
Mr.  Cargill's  limbs  till  the  blude  sprung; 
and  Dunbarton  Douglas,  the  twice-turned 
traitor  baith  to  country  and  king.  There 
was  the  Bluidy  Advocate  MacKenyie,  who, 
for  his  worldly  wit  and  wisdom  had  been  to 
the  rest  as  a  god.  And  there  was  Claverhouse, 
as  beautiful  as  when  he  lived,  Avith  his  long, 
dark,  curled  locks,  streaming  down  over  his 
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laced  buff-coat,  and  his  left  hand  always 
on  his  right  spule-blade,  to  hide  the  wound 
that  the  silver  bullet  had  made.*  He  sat 
apart  from  them  all,  and  looked  at  them 
with  a  melancholy,  haughty  countenance; 
while  the  rest  hallooed,  and  sung,  and 
laughed,  that  the  room  rang.  But  their 
smiles  were  fearfully  contorted  from  time  to 
time;  and  their  laugh  passed  into  such  wild 
sounds,  as  made  my  gudesire's  very  nails 
grow  blue,  and  chilled  the  marrow  in  his 
banes. 

They  that  waited  at  the  table  were  just 
the  wicked  serving-men  and  troopers,  that 
had  done  their  work  and  cruel  bidding  on 
earth.  There  was  the  Lang  Lad  of  the 
Nethertown,  that  helped  to  take  Argyle; 
and  the  Bishop's  summoner,  that  they  called 
the  Deil's  Battle-bag;  and  the  wicked 
guardsmen  in  their  laced  coats;  and  the  sav- 
age Highland  Amorites,  that  shed  blood  like 
water;  and  mony  a  proud  serving-man, 
haughty  of  heart  and  bloody  of  hand,  cring- 
ing to  the  rich,  and  making  them  wickeder 
than  they  would  be;  grinding  the  poor  to 
powder,  when  the  rich  had  broken  them  to 
fragments.  And  mony,  mony  mair  were 
coming  and  ganging,  a'  as  busy  in  their  vo- 
cation as  if  they  had  been  alive. 

Sir  Bobert  Bedgauntlet,  in  the  midst  of 
a'  this  fearful  riot,  cried,  wi'  a  voice  like 
thunder,  on  Steenie  Biper  to  come  to  the 
board-head  where  he  was  sitting;  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  him,  and  swathed  up 
with  flannel,  with  his  holster  pistols  aside 
him,  while  the  great  broadsword  rested 
against  his  chair,  just  as  my  gudesire  had 
seen  him  the  last  time  upon  earth — the  very 
cushion  for  the  jackanape  was  close  to  him, 
but  the  creature  itsell  was  not  there — it 
wasna  its  hour,  it's  likely;  for  he  heard  them 
say,  as  he  came  forward,  "Is  not  the  Major 
come  yet  ?  "  And  another  answered,  "  The 
jackanape  will  be  here  betimes  the  morn." 
And  when  my  gudesire  came  forward,  Sir 
Bobert,  or  his  ghaist,  or  the  deevil  in  his 
likeness,  said,  "Weel,  piper,  hae  ye  settled 
wi'  my  son  for  the  year's  rent  ?" 

With  much  ado  my  father  gat  breath  to 
say,  that  Sir  John  would  not  settle  without 
his  honor's  receipt. 

"  Ye  shall  hae  that  for  a  tune  of  the  pipes, 
Steenie,"  said  the  appearance  of  Sir  Bobert 
— "Blay  us  up  'Weel  hoddled,  Luckie.'" 

Now  this  was  a  tune  my  gudesire  learned 
frae  a  warlock,  that  heard  it  when  they 
were  worshipping  Satan  at  their  meetings; 
and  my  gudesire  had  sometimes  played  it  at 
the  ranting  suppers  in  Bedgauntlet  Castle, 
but  never  very  willingly;  and  now  he  grew 

*  Note  C.  The  Persecutors. 


cauld  at  the  very  name  of  it,  and  said,  for 
excuse,  he  hadna  his  pipes  wi'  him. 

"MacCallum,  ye  limb  of  Beelzebub,"  said 
the  fearfu'  Sir  Bobert,  "  bring  Steenie  the 
pipes  that  I  am  keeping  for  him  ! " 

MacCallum  brought  a  pair  of  pipes  might 
have  served  the  piper  of  Donald  of  the  Isles. 
But  he  gave  my  gudesire  a  nudge  as  he 
offered  them;  and  looking  secretly  and  close- 
ly, Steenie  saw  that  the  chanter  was  of  steel, 
and  heated  to  a  white  heat;  so  he  had  fair 
warning  not  to  trust  his  fingers  with  it.  So 
he  excused  himself  again,  and  said,  he  was 
faint  and  frightened,  and  had  not  wind 
eneugh  to  fill  the  bag. 

"Then  ye  maun  eat  and  drink,  Steenie," 
said  the  figure,  "for  we  do  little  else  here; 
and  it's  ill  speaking  between  a  fou  man  and 
a  fasting." 

Now  these  were  the  very  words  that  the 
bloody  Earl  of  Douglas  said  to  keep  the 
King's  messenger  in  hand,  while  he  cut  the 
head  off  MacLellan  of  Bombie,  at  the 
Threave  Castle,*  and  that  put  Steenie  mair 
and  mair  on  his  guard.  So  he  spoke  up  like 
a  man,  and  said  he  came  neither  to  eat,  or 
drink,  or  make  minstrelsy;  but  simply  for 
his  ain — to  ken  what  was  come  o'  the  money 
he  had  paid,  and  to  get  a  discharge  for  it; 
and  he  was  so  stout-hearted  by  this  time, 
that  he  charged  Sir  Bobert  for  conscience' 
sake — (he  had  no  power  to  say  the  holy 
name) — and  as  he  hoped  for  peace  and  rest, 
to  spread  no  snares  for  him,  but  just  to  give 
him  his  ain. 

The  appearance  gnashed  its  teeth  and 
laughed,  but  it  took  from  a  large  pocket- 
book  the  receipt,  and  handed  it  to  Steenie. 
"There  is  your  receipt,  ye  pitiful  cur;  and 
for  the  money,  my  dog-whelp  of  a  son  may 
go  look  for  it  in  the  Cat's  Cradle." 

My  gudesire  uttered  mony  thanks,  and 
was  about  to  retire,  when  Sir  Bobert  roared 
aloud,  "Stop,  though,  thou  sack-doudling 
son  of  a  whore  !  I  am  not  done  with  thee. 
Here  we  do  nothing  for  nothing;  and  you 
must  return  on  this  very  day  twelvemonth, 
to  pay  your  master  the  homage  that  you  owe 
me  for  my  protection." 

My  father's  tongue  was  loosed  of  a  sud- 
den ty,  and  he  said  aloud,  "I  refer  mysell  to 
God's  pleasure,  and  not  to  yours." 

He  had  no  sooner  uttered  the  word  than 
all  was  dark  around  him;  and  he  sunk  on 
the  earth  with  such  a  sudden  shock,  that  he 
lost  both  breath  and  sense. 

How  long  Steenie  lay  there  he  could  not 
tell;  but  when  he  came  to  himsell,  he  was 
lying  in  the  auld  kirkyard  of  Bedgauntlet 
parochine,  just  at  the  door  of  the  family 

*  The  reader  is  referred  for  particulars  to  Pitscottie's 
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aisle,  and  the  scutcheon  of  the  auld  knight, 
Sir  Robert,  hanging  over  his  head.  There 
was  a  deep  morning  fog  on  grass  and  grave- 
shine  around  him,  and  his  horse  was  feed- 
ing quietly  beside  the  minister's  twa  cows. 
Steenie  would  have  thought  the  whole  was 
a  dream,  but  he  had  the  receipt  in  his 
hand,  fairly  written  and  signed  by  the  auld 
Laird;  only  the  last  letters  of  his  name  were 
a  little  disorderly,  written  like  one  seized 
with  sudden  pain. 

Sorely  troubled  in  his  mind,  he  left  that 
dreary  place,  rode  through  the  mist  to  Red- 
gauntlet  Castle,  and  with  much  ado  he  got 
speech  of  the  Laird. 

"Well,  you  dyvour  bankrupt,"  was  the 
first  word,  "have  you  brought  me  my  rent." 

"No," answered  my  gudesire,  "I  have  not; 
but  I  have  brought  your  honor  Sir  Robert's 
receipt  for  it." 

"How,  sirrah? — Sir  Robert's  receipt! — 
You  told  me  he  had  not  given  you  one." 

"  Will  your  honor  please  to  see  if  that  bit 
line  is  right  ?  " 

Sir  John  looked  at  every  line,  and  at  every 
letter,  with  much  attention;  and  at  last,  at 
the  date,  which  my  gudesire  had  not  ob- 
served,— "From  my  appointed  place,''''  he 
read,  "this  twenty-fiftli  of  November." — 
"What! — That  is  yesterday! — A7illain,  thou 
must  have  gone  to  hell  for  this!" 

"I  got  it  from  your  honor's  father — 
whether  he  be  in  heaven  or  hell,  I  know  not," 
said  Steenie. 

"  I  will  delate  you  for  a  warlock  to  the 
Privy  Council!"  said  Sir  John.  "I  will  send 
you  to  your  master,  the  devil,  with  the  help 
of  a  tar-barrel  and  a  torch!" 

"I  intend  to  delate  mysell  to  the  Presby- 
tery," said  Steenie,  "and  tell  them  all  I  have 
seen  last  night,  whilk  are  things  fitter  for 
them  to  judge  of  than  a  borrel  man  like  me." 

Sir  John  paused,  composed  himsell,  and 
desired  to  hear  the  full  history;  and  my 
gudesire  told  it  him  from  point  to  point,  as 
I  havo  told  it  you — word  for  word,  neither 
more  nor  less. 

Sir  John  was  silent  again  for  a  long  time, 
and  at  last  he  said,  very  composedly,  "  Stee- 
nie, this  story  of  yours  concerns  the  honor 
of  many  a  noble  family  besides  mine;  and  if 
it  be  a  leasing-making,  to  keep  yourself  out 
of  my  danger,  the  least  you  can  expect  is  to 
have  a  red-hot  iron  driven  through  your 
tongue,  and  that  will  be  as  bad  as  scauding 
your  fingers  wi'  a  red-hot  chanter.  But  yet 
it  may  be  true,  Steenie;  and  if  the  money 
cast  up,  I  shall  not  know  what  to  think  of 
it. — But  where  shall  we  find  the  Cat's 
Cradle?  There  are  cats  enough  about  the 
old  house,  but  I  think  they  kitten  without 
the  ceremony  of  bed  or  cradle." 


"We  were  best  ask  Hutcheon,"  said  my 
gudesire;  "lie  kens  a'  the  odd  corners  about 
as  weel  as — another  serving-man  that  is  now 
ganc,  and  that  I  wad  not  like  to  name." 

Aweel,  Hutcheon,  when  he  was  asked, 
told  them,  that  a  ruinous  turret,  lang  dis- 
used, next  to  the  clock-house,  only  accessible 
by  a  ladder,  for  the  opening  was  on  the  out- 
side, and  far  above  the  battlements,  was 
called  of  old  the  Cat's  Cradle. 

"There  will  I  go  immediately,"  said  Sir 
John;  and  he  took  (with  what  purpose, 
Heaven  kens)  one  of  his  father's  pistols  from 
the  hall-table,  where  they  had  lain  since  the 
night  he  died,  and  hastened  to  the  battle- 
ments. 

It  was  a  dangerous  place  to  climb,  for  the 
ladder  was  auld  and  frail,  and  wanted  ane 
or  twa  rounds.  However,  up  got  Sir  John, 
and  entered  at  the  turret-door,  where  his 
body  stopped  the  only  little  light  that  was  in 
the  bit  turret.  Something  flees  at  him  wi' 
a  vengeance,  maist  dang  him  back  ower — 
bang  gaed  the  knight's  pistol,  and  Hutcheon, 
that  held  the  ladder,  and  my  gudesire  that 
stood  beside  him,  hears  a  loud  skelloch.  A 
minute  after,  Sir  John  flings  the  body  of 
the  jackanape  down  to  them,  and  cries  that 
the  siller  is  fund,  and  that  they  should  come 
up  and  help  him.  And  there  was  the  bag 
of  siller  sure  enengh,  and  moiiy  orra  thing 
besides,  that  had  been  missing  for  mony  a 
day.  And  Sir  John,  wdien  he  had  riped  the 
turret  weel,  led  my  gudesire  into  the  dining- 
parlor,  and  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
spoke  kindly  to  him,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
he  should  have  doubted  his  word,  and  that 
he  would  hereafter  be  a  good  master  to  him, 
to  make  amends. 

"And  now,  Steenie,"  said  Sir  John, 
"although  this  vision  of  yours  tend,  on  the 
whole,  to  my  father's  credit,  as  an  honest 
man,  that  he  should,  even  after  his  death, 
desire  to  see  justice  done  to  a  poor  man  like 
you,  yet  you  are  sensible  that  ill-disposi- 
tioned  men  might  make  bad  constructions 
upon  it,  concerning  his  soul's  health.  So,  I 
think,  we  had  better  lay  the  haill  dirdum 
on  that  ill-deedie  creature,  Major  Weir,  and 
say  naething  about  your  dream  in  the  wood 
of  Pitmurkie.  You  had  taken  ower  muckle 
brandy  to  be  very  certain  about  onything; 
and,  Steenie,  this  receipt,"  (his  hand  shook 
while  he  held  it  out) — "it's  but  a  queer  kind 
of  document,  and  we  will  do  best,  I  think, 
to  put  it  quietly  in  the  fire." 

"  Od,  but  for  as  queer  as  it  is,  it's  a'  the 
voucher  I  have  for  my  rent,"  said  my  gude- 
sire, who  was  afraid,  it  may  be,  of  losing  the 
benefit  of  Sir  Robert's  discharge. 

"  I  will  bear  the  contents  to  your  credit  in 
the  rental-book,  and  give  you  a  discharge 
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under  my  own  hand,"  said  Sir  John,  "and 
that  on  the  spot.  And,  Steenie,  if  you  can 
hold  your  tongue  about  this  matter,  you 
shall  sit,  from  this  term  downward,  at  an 
easier  rent." 

"  Mony  thanks  to  your  honor,"  said  Steenie, 
who  saw  easily  in  what  corner  the  wind  was; 
"doubtless  I  will  be  conformable  to  all  your 
honor's  commands;  only  I  would  willingly 
speak  wi'  some  powerful  minister  on  the  sub- 
ject, for  I  do  not  like  the  sort  of  sou- 
mons  of  appointment  whilk  your  honor's 
father"  

"Do  not  call  the  phantom  my  father!" 
said  Sir  John,  interrupting  him. 

"Well,  then,  the  thing  that  was  so  like 
him,"  said  my  gudesire;  "ho  spoke  of  my 
coming  back  to  see  him  this  time  twelve- 
month, and  it's  a  weight  on  my  conscience." 

"AweeL  then,"  said  Sir  John,  "if  you  be 
so  much  distressed  in  mind,  you  may  speak 
to  our  minister  of  the  parish;  he  is  a  douce 
man,  regards  the  honor  of  our  family,  and 
the  mair  that  he  may  look  for  some  patron- 
age from  me." 

Wi'  that,  my  father  readily  agreed  that 
the  receipt  should  be  burnt,  and  the  Laird 
threw  it  into  the  chimney  with  his  ain  hand. 
Burn  it  would  not  for  them  though;  but 
away  it  flew  up  the  lum,  wi'  a  lang  train  of 
sparks  at  its  tail,  and  a  hissing  noise  like  a 
squib. 

My  gudesire  gaed  down  to  the  Manse,  and 
the  minister,  when  he  had  heard  the  story, 
said,  it  was  his  real  opinion,  that  though  my 
gudesire  had  gaen  very  far  in  tampering 
with  dangerous  maters,  yet,  as  he  had  re- 
fused the  devil's  arles  (for  such  was  the  offer 
of  meat  and  drink),  and  had  refused  to  do 
homage  by  piping  at  his  bidding,  he  hoped, 
that  if  he  held  a  circumspect  walk  hereafter, 
Satan  could  take  little  advantage  by  what 
was  come  and  gane.  And,  indeed,  my  gude- 
sire, of  his  ain  accord,  lang  forswore  baith 
the  pipes  and  the  brandy — it  was  not  even 
till  the  year  was  out,  and  the  fatal  day  past, 
that  he  would  so  much  as  take  the  fiddle,  or 
drink  usquebaugh  or  tippeny. 

Sir  John  made  up  his  story  about  the 
jackanape  as  he  liked  himsell;  and  some  be- 
lieve till  this  day  there  was  no  more  in  the 
matter  than  the  filching  nature  of  the  brute. 
Indeed,  ye'll  no  hinder  some  to  threap  that 
it  was  nane  o'  the  auld  Enemy  that  Dougal 
and  Hutcheon  saw  in  the  Laird's  room,  but 
only  that  wanchancy  creature  the  Major, 
capering  on  the  coffin;  and  that,  as  to  the 
blawing  on  the  Laird's  whistle  that  was 


I  heard  after  he  was  dead,  the  filthy  brute 
|  could  do  that  as  weel  as  the  Laird  himsell,  if 
no  better.  But  Heaven  kens  the  truth,  whilk 
first  came  out  by  the  minister's  wife,  after 
Sir  John  and  her  ain  gudeman  were  baith 
in  the  moulds.  And  then  my  gudesire,  wha 
was  failed  in  his  limbs,  but  not  in  his  judg- 
ment or  memory — at  least  nothing  to  speak 
of — was  obliged  to  tell  the  real  narrative  to 
his  friends,  for  the  credit  of  his  good  name. 
He  might  else  have  been  charged  for  a  war- 
lock.* 


The  shades  of  evening  were  growing  thicker 
around  us  as  my  conductor  finished  his  long 
narrative  with  this  moral — "Ye  see,  birkie, 
it  is  nae  chancy  thing  to  tak  a  stranger 
traveller  for  a  guide,  when  you  are  in  an  un- 
couth land." 

"  I  should  not  have  made  that  inference," 
said  I.  "  Your  grandfather's  adventure  was 
fortunate  for  himself,  whom  it  saved  from 
ruin  and  distress;  and  fortunate  for  his  land- 
lord also,  whom  it  prevented  from  commit- 
ting a  gross  act  of  injustice." 

'  Ay,  but  they  had  baith  to  sup  the  sauce 
o't  sooner  or  later,"  said  Wandering  Willie 
— "what  was  fristed  wasna  forgiven.  Sir 
John  died  before  he  was  much  over  three- 
score; and  it  was  just  like  of  a  moment's  ill- 
ness. And  for  my  gudesire,  though  he  de- 
parted in  fulness  of  life,  yet  there  was  my 
father,  a  yauld  man  of  forty-five,  fell  down 
betwixt  the  stilts  of  his  pleugh,  and  rase 
never  again,  and  left  nae  bairn  but  me,  a 
pair  sightless,  fatherless,  motherless  crea- 
ture, could  neither  work  nor  want.  Things 
gaed  weel  eneugh  at  first;  for  Sir  Redwald 
Bedgauntlet,  the  only  son  of  Sir  John,  and 
the  oye  of  auld  Sir  Bobert,  and,  waes  me! 
the  last  of  the  honorable  house,  took  the 
farm  aff  our  hands,  and  brought  me  into  his 
household  to  have  care  of  me.  He  liked 
music,  and  I  had  the  best  teachers  baith 
England  and  Scotland  could  gie  me.  'Mony 
a  merry  year  was  I  wi'  him;  but,  waes  me! 
he  gaed  out  with  other  pretty  men  in  the 
Forty-five — I'll  say  nae  mair  about  it — My 
head  never  settled  weel  since  I  lost  him; 
and  if  I  say  another  word  about  it,  deil  a 
bar  will  I  have  the  heart  to  play  the  night. 
— Look  out,  my  gentle  chap,"  he  resumed, 
in  a  different  tone;  "ye  should  see  the 
lights  at  Brokenburn  Glen  by  this  time." 

*  Note  D.   Excessive  lamentation. 
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THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

T»m  Luterwns  their  minstrel  meet, 

Giuie  Lord  us  he  could  lance, 
Ho  pluyed  sin'  shrill,  and  sang  sac  sweet, 

Till   owsie  took  a trance. 
Anlil  Lightfodi  thure  he  did  forleet, 

Ami  counterfeited  Fiance; 
He  used  himself  .is  man  di.-creet, 

And  up  look  Moi'rice  dunce 
Sue  loud, 

At  Christ's  kirk  on  the  Green  that  day. 

Kino  James  I. 

I  continue  to  scribble  at  length,  though 
the  subject  may  seem  somewhat  deficient  in 
interest.  Let  the  grace  of  the  narrative, 
therefore,  and  the  concern  we  take  in  each 
other's  matters,  make  amends  for  its  tenu- 
ity. We  fools  of  fancy,  who  suffer  our- 
selves, like  Malvolio,  to  be  cheated  with  our 
own  visions,  have,  nevertheless,  this  advan- 
tage over  the  wise  ones  of  the  earth,  that 
we  have  our  whole  stock  of  enjoyments  un- 
der our  own  command,  and  can  dish  for 
ourselves  an  intellectual  banquet  with  most 
moderate  assistance  from  external  objects. 
It  is,  to  be  sure,  something  like  the  feast 
which  the  Barmecide  served  up  to  Alna- 
schar;  and  we  cannot  expect  to  get  fat  upon 
such  diet.  But  then,  neither  is  there  reple- 
tion nor  nausea,  which  often  succeed  the 
grosser  and  more  material  revel.  On  the 
whole,  I  still  pray,  with  the  Ode  to  Castle 
Building — 

"  Give  me  thy  hope  which  Pickens  not  the  heart; 
i  ive  me  thy  wealth  which  has  no  wings  to  fly; 
Give  me  the  b  iss  thy  visions  can  impart: 
Thy  friendship  give  me,  warm  in  poverty  1 " 

And  so,  despite  thy  solemn  smile  and  sapi- 
ent shake  of  the  head,  I  will  go  on  picking 
such  interest  as  I  can  out  of  my  trivial  ad- 
ventures, even  though  that  interest  should 
be  the  creation  of  my  own  fancy;  nor  will  I 
cease  to  inflict  on  thy  devoted  eyes  the  la- 
bor of  perusing  the  scrolls  in  which  I  shall 
record  my  narrative. 

My  last  broke  off  as  we  were  on  the  point 
of  descending  into  the  glen  at  Brokenburn, 
by  the  dangerous  track  which  I  had  first 
travelled  en  croupe,  behind  a  furious  horse- 
man, and  was  now  again  to  brave  under  the 
precarious  guidance  of  a  blind  man. 

It  was  now  getting  dark;  but  this  was  no 
inconvenience  to  my  guide,  who  moved  on, 
as  formerly,  with  instinctive  security  of 
step,  so  that  we  soon  reached  the  bottom, 
and  I  could  see  lights  twinkling  in  the  cot- 
tage which  had  been  my  place  of  refuge  on 
a  former  occasion.  It  was  not  thither,  how- 
ever, that  our  course  was  directed.  We 
left  the  habitation  of  the  Laird  to  the  left, 
and  turning  down  the  brook,  soon  ap- 
proached the  small  hamlet  which  had  been 


erected  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream,  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  convenience  which  it 
afforded  as  a  harbor  to  the  fishing-boats.  A 
large,  low  cottage,  full  in  our  front,  seemed 
highly  illuminated;  for  the  light  not  only 
glanced  from  every  window  and  aperture  in 
its  frail  walls,  but  was  even  visible  from 
rents  and  fractures  in  the  roof,  composed  of 
tarred  shingles,  repaired  in  part  by  thatch 
and  divot. 

While  these  appearances  engaged  my  at- 
tention, that  of  my  companion  was  at- 
tracted by  a  regular  succession  of  sounds, 
like  a  bouncing  on  the  floor,  mixed  with  a 
very  faint  noise  of  music,  which  Willie's 
acute  organs  at  once  recognised  and  ac- 
counted for,  while  to  me  it  was  almost  inau- 
dible. The  old  man  struck  the  earth  with 
his  staff  in  a  violent  passion.  "The  whore- 
son fisher  rabble!  They  have  brought  an- 
other violer  upon  my  walk!  They  are  such 
smuggling  blackguards,  that  they  must  run 
in  their  very  music;  but  I'll  sort  them  waur 
than  ony  gauger  in  the  country. — Stay — 
hark — it's  no  a  fiddle  neither— it's  the  pipe 
and  tabor  bastard,  Simon  of  Sowport,  i'rae 
the  Nicol  Forest;  but  I'll  pipe  and  tabor 
him! — Let  me  hae  ance  my  left  hand  on  his 
cravat,  and  ye  shall  see  what  my  right  will 
do.  Come  away,  chap — come  away,  gentle 
chap — nae  time  to  be  picking  and  waling 
your  steps."  And  on  he  passed  with  long 
and  determined  strides,  dragging  me  along 
with  him. 

I  was  not  quite  easy  in  his  company;  for 
now  that  his  minstrel  pride  was  hurt, 
the  man  had  changed  from  the  quiet, 
decorous,  I  might  almost  say  respectable 
person,  which  he  seemed  while  he  told  his 
tale,  into  the  appearance  of  a  fierce,  brawl- 
ing, dissolute  stroller.  So  that  when  he  en- 
tered the  large  hut,  where  a  great  number 
of  fishers,  with  their  wives  and  daughters, 
were  engaged  in  eating,  drinking,  and  danc- 
ing, I  was  somewhat  afraid  that  the  impa- 
tient violence  of  my  companion  might  pro- 
cure us  an  indifferent  reception. 

But  the  universal  shout  of  welcome  with 
which  Wandering  Willie  was  received — 
the  hearty  congratulations — the  repeated 
"Here's  f  ye,  Willie! "— "Whare  hae  ye 
been,  ye  blind  deevil?"  and  the  call  upon 
him  to  pledge  them — above  all,  the  speed 
with  which  the  obnoxious  pipe  and  tabor 
were  put  to  silence,  gave  the  old  man  such 
effectual  assurance  of  undiminished  popu- 
larity and  importance,  as  at  once  put  his 
jealousy  to  rest,  and  changed  his  tone  of  of  • 
fended  dignity  into  one  better  fitted  to  re- 
ceive such  cordial  greetings.  Young  men 
I  and  women  crowded  round,  to  tell  how  much 
i  they  were  afraid  some  mischance  had  de- 
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tained  him,  and  how  two  or  three  young 
fellows  had  set  out  in  quest  of  him. 

"  It  was  nae  mischance,  praised  be  Heav- 
en," said  Willie,  "but  the  absence  of  the 
lazy  loon  Eob  the  Rambler,  my  comrade, 
that  didna  come  to  meet  me  on  the  Links; 
but  I  hae  gotten  a  braw  consort  in  his  stead, 
worth  a  dozen  of  him,  the  unhanged  black- 
guard." 

"And  wha  is't  tou's  gotten,  Wullie,  lad?" 
said  half-a-score  of  voices,  while  all  eyes 
were  turned  on  your  humble  servant,  who 
kept  the  best  countenance  he  could,  though 
not  quite  easy  at  becoming  the  centre  to 
which  all  eyes  were  pointed. 

"  I  ken  him  by  his  hemmed  cravat,"  said 
one  fellow;  "it's  Gil  Hobson,  the  souple  tai- 
lor frae  Burgh.— Ye  are  welcome  to  Scot- 
land, ye  prick-the-clout  loon,"  he  said, 
thrusting  forth  a  paw  much  the  color  of  a 
badger's  back,  and  of  most  portentous  di- 
mensions. 

"Gil  Hobson?  Gil  whoreson!"  exclaimed 
"Wandering  Willie;  "it's  a  gentle  chap  that 
I  judge  to  be  an  apprentice  wi'  auld  Joshua 
Geddes,  to  the  quaker- trade." 

"  What  trade  be's  that,  man  ?  "  said  he  of 
the  badger-colored  fist. 

"Canting  and  lying,"  said  Willie,  which 
produced  a  thundering  laugh;  "but  I  am 
teaching  the  callant  a  better  trade,  and  that 
is,  feasting  and  fiddling." 

Willie's  conduct  in  thus  announcing  some- 
thing like  my  real  character,  was  contrary  to 
compact;  and  yet  I  was  rather  glad  he  did 
so,  for  the  consequence  of  putting  a  trick 
upon  these  rude  and  ferocious  men,  might, 
in  case  of  discovery,  have  been  dangerous  to 
us  both,  and  I  was  at  the  same  time  deliv- 
ered from  the  painful  effort  to  support  a  fic- 
titious character.  The  good  company,  ex- 
cept perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  young  women, 
whose  looks  expressed  some  desire  for  better 
acquaintance,  gave  themselves  no  farther 
trouble  about  me;  but,  while  the  seniors  re- 
sumed their  places  near  an  immense  bowl, 
or  rather  reeking  caldron,  of  brandy-punch, 
the  younger  arranged  themselves  on  the 
floor,  and  called  loudly  on  Willie  to  strike  up. 

With  a  brief  caution  to  me,  to  "mind  my 
credit,  for  fishers  have  ears,  though  fish 
have  none,"  Willie  led  off  in  capital  style, 
and  I  followed,  certainly  not  so  as  to  dis- 
grace my  companion,  who,  every  now  and 
then,  gave  me  a  nod  of  approbation.  The 
dances  were,  of  course,  the  Scottish  jigs, 
and  reels,  and  "twasome  dances,"  with  a 
strathspey  or  hornpipe  for  interlude;  and 
the  want  of  grace,  on  the  part  of  the  per- 
formers, was  amply  supplied  by  truth  of  ear, 
vigor  and  decision  of  step,  and  the  agility 
proper  to  the  northern  performers.  My  own 


spirits  rose  with  the  mirth  around  me,  and 
with  old  Willie's  admirable  execution,  and 
frequent  " weel  dune,  gentle  chap,  yet;"— 
and,  to  confess  the  truth,  I  felt  a  great  deal 
more  pleasure  in  this  rustic  revel,  than  I 
have  done  at  the  more  formal  balls  and  con- 
certs in  your  famed  city,  to  which  I  have 
sometimes  made  my  way.  Perhaps  this  was 
because  I  was  a  person  of  more  importance 
to  the  presiding  matron  of  Brokenburn-foot, 
than  I  had  the  means  of  rendering  myself 
to  the  far-famed  Miss  IN'ickie  Murray,  the 
patroness  of  your  Edinburgh  assemblies. 
The  person  I  mean  was  a  buxom  dame  of 
about  thirty,  her  fingers  loaded  with  many 
a  silver  ring,  and  three  or  four  of  gold;  her 
ankles  liberally  displayed  from  under  her 
numerous  blue,  white,  and  scarlet  short  pet- 
ticoats, and  attired  in  hose  of  the  finest  and 
whitest  lamb's-wool,  which  arose  from  shoes 
of  Spanish  cordwain,  fastened  with  silver 
buckles.  She  took  the  lead  in  my  favor, 
and  declared,  "  that  the  brave  young  gentle- 
man should  not  weary  himself  to  death  wi' 
playing,  but  take  the  floor  for  a  dance  or 
twa." 

"And  what's  to  come  of  me,  Dame  Mar- 
tin?" said  Willie. 

"Come  o'  thee?"  said  the  dame;  " mi- 
shunter  on  the  auld  beard  o'  ye  !  ye  could 
play  for  twenty  hours  on  end,  and  tire 
out  the  haill  country-side  wi'  dancing  before 
ye  laid  down  your  bow,  saving  for  a  by-drink 
or  the  like  o'  that." 

"In  troth,  dame,"  answered  Willie,  "3re 
are  no  sae  far  wrang;  sae  if  my  comrade  is 
to  take  his  dance,  you  maun  gie  me  my 
drhik,  and  then  bob  it  away  like  Madge  of 
Middlebie." 

The  drink  was  soon  brought;  but  while 
Willie  was  partaking  of  it,  a  party  entered 
the  hut,  which  arrested  my  attention  at  once, 
and  intercepted  the  intended  gallantry  with 
which  I  had  proposed  to  present  my  hand  to 
the  fresh-colored,  well-made,  white-ankled 
Thetis,  who  had  obtained  me  the  manumis- 
sion from  my  musical  task. 

This  was  nothing  less  than  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  old  woman  whom  the  Laird 
had  termed  Mabel;  Cristal  Nixon,  his  male 
attendant;  and  the  young  person  who  had 
said  grace  to  us  when  I  supped  with  him. 

This  young  person — Alan,  thou  art  in  thy 
way  a  bit  of  a  conjurer — this  young  person 
whom  I  did  not  describe,  and  whom  you,  for 
that  very  reason,  suspected  was  not  an  indif- 
ferent object  to  me — is,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
in  very  fact  not  so  much  so  as  in  prudence 
she  ought.  I  will  not  use  the  name  of  love 
on  this  occasion;  for  I  have  applied  it  too 
often  to  transient  whims  and  fancies  to  es- 
cape your  satire,  should  I  venture  to  apply 
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it  now.  For  it  is  a  phrase3  I  must  confess, 
which  I  have  used — a  romancer  would  say, 
profaned — a  little  too  often,  considering  how 
few  years  have  passed  over  my  head.  But 
seriously,  the  fair  chaplain  of  Brokenburn 
has  been  often  in  my  head  when  she  had  no 
business  there;  and  if  this  can  give  thee  any 
clew  for  explaining  my  motives  in  lingering 
about  the  country,  and  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  Willie's  companion,  why,  hang  thee, 
thou  art  welcome  to  make  use  of  it — a  per- 
mission for  which  thou  needst  not  thank  me 
much,  as  thou  wouldst  not  have  failed  to  as- 
sume it  whether  it  were  given  or  no. 

Such  being  my  feelings,  conceive  how  they 
must  have  been  excited,  when,  like  a  beam 
upon  a  cloud,  I  saw  this  uncommonly  beau- 
tiful girl  enter  the  apartment  in  which  they 
were  dancing;  not,  however,  with  the  air  of 
an  equal,  but  that  of  a  superior,  come  to 
grace  with  her  presence  the  festival  of  her 
dependants.  The  old  man  and  woman  at- 
tended, with  looks  as  sinister  as  hers  were 
lovely,  like  two  of  the  worst  winter  months 
waiting  upon  the  bright-eyed  May. 

"When  she  entered — wonder  if  thou  wilt — 
she  wore  a  green  mantle,  such  as  thou  hast 
described  as  the  garb  of  thy  fail'  client,  and 
confirmed  what  I  had  partly  guessed  from 
thy  personal  description,  that  my  chaplain 
and  thy  visitor  were  the  same  person.  There 
was  an  alteration  on  her  brow  the  instant 
she  recognised  me.  She  gave  her  cloak  to 
her  female  attendant,  and,  after  a  momen- 
tary hesitation,  as  if  uncertain  whether  to 
advance  or  retire,  she  walked  into  the  room 
with  dignity  and" composure,  all  making  way, 
the  men  unbonneting,  and  the  women  cour- 
tes3ring  respectfully,  as  she  assumed  a  chair 
which  was  reverently  placed  for  her  accom- 
modation, apart  from  others. 

There  was  then  a  pause,  until  the  bustling 
mistress  of  the  ceremonies,  with  awkward, 
but  kindly  courtesy,  offered  the  young  lady 
a  glass  of  wine,  which  was  at  first  declined, 
and  at  length  only  thus  far  accepted,  that, 
bowing  round  to  the  festive  company,  the 
fair  visitor  wished  them  all  health  and  mirth, 
and  just  touching  the  brim  with  her  lip,  re- 
placed it  on  the  salver.  There  was  another 
pause;  and  I  did  not  immediately  recollect, 
confused  as  I  was  by  this  unexpected  appa- 
rition, that  it  belonged  to  me  to  break  it. 
At  length  a  murmer  was  heard  around  me, 
being  expected  to  exhibit, — nay,  to  lead 
down  the  dance, — in  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious conversation. 

"Deil's  in  the  fiddler  lad,"  was  muttered 
from  more  quarters  than  one — "saw  folk  ever 
sic  a  thing  as  a  shamefaced  fiddler  before  ?  " 

At  length  a  venerable  Triton,  seconding 
his  remonstrances  with  a  hearty  thump  on 


my  shoulder,  cried  out,  "To  the  floor — to 
the  lloor,  and  let  us  see  how  ye  can  fling — 
the  lasses  are  a'  waiting." 

Up  I  jumped,  sprung  from  the  elevated 
station  which  constituted  our  orchestra,  and, 
arranging  my  ideas  as  rapidly  as  I  could, 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  room,  and,  in- 
stead of  offering  my  hand  to  the  white-footed 
Thetis  aforesaid,  I  venturously  made  the 
same  proposal  to  her  of  the  Green  Mantle. 

The  nymph's  lovely  eyes  seemed  to  open 
with  astonishment  at  the  audacity  of  this 
offer;  and,  from  the  murmurs  I  heard  around 
me,  I  also  understood  that  it  surprised,  and 
perhaps  offended,  the  bystanders.  But  af- 
ter the  first  moment's  emotion,  she  wreathed 
her  neck,  and  drawing  herself  haughtily 
up,  like  one  who  was  willing  to  show  that 
she  was  sensible  of  the  full  extent  of  her 
own  condescension,  extended  her  hand  to- 
wards me,  like  a  princess  gracing  a  squire  of 
low  degree. 

There  is  affectation  in  all  this,  thought  I 
to  myself,  if  the  Green  Mantle  has  borne 
true  evidence — for  young  ladies  do  not  make 
visits,  or  write  letters  to  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  to  interfere  in  the  motions  of  those 
whom  they  hold  as  cheap  as  this  nymph 
seems  to  do  me;  and  if  I  am  cheated  by  a 
resemblance  of  cloaks,  still  I  am  interested 
to  show  myself,  in  some  degree,  worthy  of 
the  favor  she  has  granted  with  so  much  state 
and  reserve.  The  dance  to  be  performed 
was  the  old  Scots  Jig,  in  which  you  are 
aware  I  used  to  play  no  sorry  figure  at  La 
Pique's,  when  thy  clumsy  movements  used 
to  be  rebuked  by  raps  over  the  knuckles 
with  that  great  professor's  fiddlestick.  The 
choice  of  the  tune  was  left  to  my  comrade 
Willie,  who,  having  finished  his  drink,  felo- 
niously struck  up  the  well-known  and  pop- 
ular measure, 

■'Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  danced  the  Quaker." 

An  astounding  laugh  arose  at  my  expense, 
and  I  should  have  been  annihilated,  but 
that  the  smile  which  mantled  on  the  lip  of 
my  partner  had  a  different  expression  from 
that  of  ridicule,  and  seemed  to  say,  "Do  not 
take  this  to  heart."  And  I  did  not,  Alan — 
my  partner  danced  admirably,  and  I  like  one 
who  was  determined,  if  outshone,  which  I 
could  not  help,  not  to  be  altogether  thrown 
into  the  shade. 

I  assure  you  our  performance,  as  well  as 
Willie's  music,  deserved  more  polished  spec- 
tators and  auditors;  but  we  could  not  then 
have  been  greeted  with  such  enthusiastic 
shouts  of  applause  as  attended  while  I 
handed  my  partner  to  her  seat,  and  took  my 
place  by  her  side,  as  one  who  had  a  right 
to  offer  the  attentions  usual  on  such  an  occa- 
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sion.  She  was  visibly  embarrassed,  but  I 
was  determined  not  to  observe  her  confusion, 
and  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  whether  this  beautiful  creature's 
mind  was  worthy  of  the  casket  in  which  na- 
ture had  lodged  it. 

Nevertheless,  however  courageously  I 
formed  this  resolution,  you  cannot  but  too 
well  guess  the  difficulties  I  must  needs  have 
felt  in  carrying  it  into  execution;  since  want 
of  habitual  intercourse  with  the  charmers  of 
the  other  sex  has  rendered  me  a  sheepish 
cur,  only  one  grain  less  awkward  than  thy- 
self. Then  she  was  so  very  beautiful  and 
assumed  an  air  of  so  much  dignity,  that  I 
was  like  to  fall  under  the  fatal  error  of  sup- 
posing she  should  only  be  addressed  with 
something  very  clever;  and  in  the  hasty  rak- 
ing which  my  brains  underwent  in  this  per- 
suasion, not  a  single  idea  occurred  that 
common  sense  did  not  reject  as  fustian  on 
the  one  hand,  or  weary,  flat,  and  stale  trit- 
icism  on  the  other.  I  felt  as  if  my  under- 
standing were  no  longer  my  own,  but  was 
alternately  under  the  dominion  of  Aldebo- 
ronti-phoscophornio,  and  that  of  his  facetious 
friend  Ivigdum-Funnidos.*  How  did  I  envy 
at  that  moment  our  friend  Jack  Oliver,  who 
produces  with  such  happy  complacence  his 
fardel  of  small  talk,  and  who,  as  he  never 
doubts  his  own  powers  of  affording  amuse- 
ment, passes  them  current  with  every  pretty 
woman  he  approaches,  and  fills  up  the  inter- 
vals of  chat  by  his  complete  acquaintance 
with  the  exercise  of  the  fan,  the  fiacon,  and 
the  other  duties  of  the  Cavcdierc  servente. 
Some  of  these  I  attempted,  but  I  suppose 
it  was  awkwardly;  at  least  the  Lady  Green- 
mantle  received  them  as  a  princess  accepts 
the  homage  of  a  clown. 

Meantime  the  floor  remained  empt}r,  and 
as  the  mirth  of  the  good  meeting  was  some- 
what checked,  I  ventured,  as  a  dernier  re- 
sort, to  propose  a  minuet.  She  thanked  me, 
and  told  me,  haughtily  enough,  "she  was 
here  to  encourage  the  harmless  pleasures  of 
these  good  folks,  but  was  not  disposed  to 
make  an  exhibition  of  her  own  indifferent 
dancing  for  their  amusement." 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  she  expected 
me  to  suggest  something;  and  as  I  remained 
silent  and  rebuked,  she  bowed  her  head 
more  graciously,  and  said,  "Not  to  affront 
you,  however,  a  country  dance,  if  you 
please." 

What  an  ass  was  I,  Alan,  not  to  have  an- 
ticipated her  wishes!  Should  I  not  have  ob- 
served that  the  ill-favored  couple,  Mabel 
and  Cristal,  had  placed  themselves  on  each 
side  of  her  seat,  like  the  supporters  of  the 

*  [These  jocnUr  nare«  by  way  of  contrast,  ww  jnvpn  by 
Sc  ott  to  the  two  brothers,  J;imes  and  John  Ballantyiie.] 


royal  arms  ?  the  man  thick,  short,  shaggy, 
and  hirsute,  as  the  lion;  the  female  skin- 
dried,  tight-laced,  long,  lean,  and  hungry- 
faced,  like  the  unicorn.  I  ought  to  have 
recollected,  that  under  the  close  inspection 
of  two  such  watchful  salvages,  our  commun- 
icat  on,  while  in  repose,  could  not  have  been 
easy:  that  the  period  of  dancing  a  min- 
uet was  not  the  very  choicest  time  for 
conversation;  but  that  the  noise,  the  exer- 
cise, and  the  mazy  confusion  of  a  country- 
dance,  where  the  inexperienced  performers 
were  every  now  and  then  running  against 
each  other,  and  compelling  the  other  couples 
to  stand  still  for  a  minute  at  a  time,  besides 
the  more  regular  repose  afforded  by  the  in- 
tervals of  the  dance  itself,  gave  the  best 
possible  openings  for  a  word  or  two  spoken 
in  season,  and  without  being  liable  to  obser- 
vation. 

We  had  but  just  led  down,  when  an  op- 
portunity of  the  kind  occurred,  and  my 
partner  said,  with  great  gentleness  and  mod- 
esty, "It  is  not  perhaps  very  proper  in  me 
to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  that  is  not 
claimed;  but  I  believe  J  speak  to  Mr.  Darsie 
Latimer?" 

"Darsie  Latimer  was  indeed  the  person 
that  had  now  the  honor  and  happiness"  

I  would  have  gone  on  in  the  false  gallop 
of  compliment,  but  she  cut  me  short.  "And 
why,"  she  said,  "is  Mr.  Latimer  here,  and 
in  disguise,  or  at  least  assuming  an  office  un- 
worthy of  a  man  of  education? — I  beg  par- 
don," she  continued, — "I  Mould  not  give 
you  pain,  but  surely  making  an  associate  of 
a  person  of  that  description"  

She  looked  towards  my  friend  Willie,  and 
was  silent.  I  felt  heartily  ashamed  of  my- 
self, and  hastened  to  say  it  was  an  idle  frolic, 
which  want  of  occupation  had  suggested, 
and  which  I  could  not  regret,  since  it  had 
procured  me  the  pleasure  I  at  present  en- 
joyed. 

Without  seeming  to  notice  my  compli- 
ment, she  took  the  next  opportunity  to  say, 
"Will  Mr.  Latimer  permit  a  stranger  who 
wishes  him  well  to  ask,  whether  it  is  right 
that,  at  his  active  age,  lie  should  be  in  so 
far  void  of  occupation  as  to  be  ready  to 
adopt  low  society  for  the  sake  of  idle  amuse- 
ment?" 

"You  are  severe,  madam,"  I  answered; 
"but  I  cannot  think  myself  degraded  by 
mixing  with  any  society  where  I  meet"  

Here  I  stopped  short,  conscious  that  I  was 
giving  my  answer  an  unhandsome  turn. 
The  arfjuwiitum  art  hominem,  the  last  to 
which  a  polite  man  has  recourse,  may,  how- 
ever, be  justified  by  circumstances,  but  sel- 
dom or  never  the  argumentum  ad  fcemi- 
nam. 
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She  filled  up  tlio  blank  herself  which  I 
had  loft.  "Where  youmeet  we,  I  suppose 
you  -would  say?  But  the  case  is  different. 
I  am,  from  my  unhappy  fate,  obliged  to 
move  by  the  will  of  others,  and  to  be  in 
places  which  I  would  by  my  own  will  gladly 
avoid.  Besides,  I  am,  except  for  these  few 
minutes,  no  participator  of  the  revels — a 
spectator  only,  and  attended  by  my  servants. 
Your  situation  is  different — you  are  here  by 
choice,  the  partaker  and  minister  of  the 
pleasures  of  a  class  below  you  in  education, 
birth,  and  fortunes.  If  I  speak  harshly, 
Mr.  Latimer,"  she  added,  with  much  sweet- 
ness of  manner,  "I  mean  kindly." 

I  was  confounded  by  her  speech,  "severe 
in  youthful  wisdom;"  all  of  naive  or  lively, 
suitable  to  such  a  dialogue,  vanished  from 
my  recollection,  and  I  answered,  with  gravity 
like  her  own,  "I  am,  indeed,  better  educated 
than  these  poor  people;  but  you,  madam, 
whose  kind  admonition  I  am  grateful  for, 
must  know  more  of  my  condition  than  I  do 
myself — I  dare  not  say  I  am  their  superior 
in  birth,  since  I  know  nothing  of  my  own, 
or  in  fortunes,  over  which  hangs  an  impene- 
trable cloud." 

"And  why  should  your  ignorance  on  these 
points  drive  you  into  low  society  and  idle 
habits?  "  answered  my  female  monitor.  "  Is 
it  manly  to  wait  till  fortune  cast  her  beams 
upon  you,  when  by  exertion  of  your  own 
energy  you  might  distinguish  yourself  ? — Do 
not  the  pursuits  of  learning  lie  open  to  you 
— of  manly  ambition — of  war? — But  no — 
not  of  war,  that  has  already  cost  you  too 
dear." 

"  I  will  be  what  you  wish  me  to  be,"  I  re- 
plied with  eagerness — "You  have  but  to 
choose  my  path,  and  3-ou  shall  see  if  I  do 
not  pursue  it  with  energy,  were  it  only  be- 
cause you  command  me." 

"Not  because  I  command  you,"  said  the 
maiden,  "but  because  reason,  common 
sense,  manhood,  and,  in  one  word,  regard 
for  your  own  safety,  give  the  same  counsel." 

"At  least  permit  me  to  reply,  that  reason 
and  sense  never  assumed  a  fairer  form — of 
persuasion,"  I  hastily  added;  for  she  turned 
from  me — nor  did  she  give  me  another  op- 
portunity of  continuing  what  I  had  to  say 
till  the  next  pause  of  the  dance,  when,  de- 
termined to  bring  our  dialogue  to  a  point,  I 
said,  "You  mentioned  manhood  also,  and  in 
the  same  breath,  personal  danger.  My  ideas 
of  manhood  suggest  that  it  is  cowardice  to 
retreat  before  clangers  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter. You,  who  appear  to  know  so  much  of 
my  fortunes  that  I  might  call  you  my 
guardian  angel,  tell  me  what  these  dangers 
are,  that  I  may  judge  whether  manhood 
calls  on  me  to  face  or  to  fly  them." 


She  was  evidently  perplexed  by  this  ap- 
peal. 

"You  make  me  pay  dearly  for  acting  as 
your  humane  adviser,"  she  replied  at  last: 
"I  acknowledge  an  interest  in  your  fate,  and 
yet  I  dare  not  tell  you  whence  it  arises; 
neither  am  I  at  liberty  to  say  why,  or  from 
whom,  you  are  in  danger;  but  it  is  not  less 
true  that  danger  is  near  and  imminent.  Ask 
me  no  more,  but,  for  your  own  sake,  begone 
from  this  country.  Elsewhere  you  are  safe 
— here  you  do  but  invite  your  fate." 

"But  am  I  doomed  to  bid  thus  farewell  to 
almost  the  only  human  being  who  has 
showed  an  interest  in  my  welfare? — Do  not 
say  so — say  that  we  shall  meet  again,  and 
the  hope  shall  be  the  leading  star  to  regulate 
my  course  ! " 

"It  is  more  than  probable,"  she  said — 
"much  more  than  probable,  that  we  may 
never  meet  again.  The  help  which  I  now 
render  you  is  all  that  may  be  in  my  power; 
it  is  such  as  I  should  render  to  a  blind  man 
whom  I  might  observe  approaching  the  verge 
of  a  precipice;  it  ought  to  excite  no  surprise, 
and  requires  no  gratitude." 

So  saying,  she  again  turned  from  me,  nor 
did  she  address  me  until  the  dance  was  on 
the  point  of  ending,  when  she  said,  "Do not 
attempt  to  speak  to,  or  approach  me  again 
in  the  course  of  the  night;  leave  the  com- 
pany as  soon  as  you  can,  but  not  abruptly, 
and  God  be  with  you." 

I  handed  her  to  her  seat,  and  did  not  quit 
the  fair  palm  I  held,  without  expressing  my 
feelings  by  a  gentle  pressure.  She  colored 
slightly,  and  withdrew  her  hand,  but  not 
angrily.  Seeing  the  eyes  of  Cristal  and 
Mabel  sternly  fixed  on  me,  I  bowed  deeply, 
and  withdrew  from  her;  my  heart  sadden- 
ing, and  my  eyes  becoming  dim  in  spite  of 
me,  as  the  shifting  erowd  hid  us  from  each 
other. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  crept  back  to 
my  comrade  Willie,  and  resumed  my  bow 
with  such  spirit  as  I  might,  although,  at  the 
moment,  I  would  have  given  half  my  in- 
come for  an  instant's  solitude.  But  my  re- 
treat was  cut  off  by  Dame  Martin,  with  the 
frankness — if  it  is  not  an  inconsistent  phrase 
— of  rustic  coquetry,  that  goes  straight  up 
to  the  point. 

"Ay,  lad,  ye  seem  unco  sune  weary,  to 
dance  sae  lightly  ?  Better  the  nag  that 
ambles  a'  the  day,  than  him  that  makes  a 
brattle  for  a  mile,  and  then's  dune  wi*  the 
road." 

This  was  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  could  not 
decline  accepting  it.  Besides,  I  could  see 
Dame  Martin  was  queen  of  the  revels,  and 
so  many  were  the  rude  and  singular  figures 
about  me,  that  I  was  by  no  means  certain 
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whether  I  might  not  need  some  protection. 
I  seized  on  her  willing  hand,  and  we  took 
our  places  in  the  dance,  where,  if  I  did  not 
acquit  myself  with  all  the  accuracy  of  step 
and  movement  which  I  had  before  at- 
tempted, I  at  least  came  up  to  the  expecta- 
tions of  my  partner,  who  said,  and  almost 
swore,  "I  was  prime  at  it;"  while,  stimu- 
lated to  her  utmost  exertions,  she  herself 
frisked  like  a  kid,  snapped  her  fingers  like 
castanets,  whooped  like  a  Bacchanal,  and 
bounded  from  the  floor  like  a  tennis-ball — 
ay,  till  the  color  of  her  garters  was  no  par- 
ticular mystery.  She  made  the  less  secret 
of  this,  perhaps,  that  they  were  sky-blue, 
and  fringed  with  silver. 

The  time  has  been  that  this  would  have 
been  special  fun;  or  rather,  last  night  was 
the  only  time  I  can  recollect  these  four  years 
when  it  would  not  have  been  so;  yet,  at  this 
moment,  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  longed  to 
be  rid  of  Dame  Martin.  I  almost  wished 
she  would  sprain  one  of  those  "  many-twink- 
ling "ankles  which  served  her  so  alertly; 
and  when,  in  the  midst  of  her  exuberant 
caprioling,  I  saw  my  former  partner  leaving 
the  apartment,  and  with  eyes,  as  I  thought, 
turning  towards  me,  this  unwillingness  to 
carry  on  the  dance  increased  to  such  a  point, 
that  I  was  almost  about  to  feign  a  sprain  or 
a  dislocation  myself,  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  performance.  But  there  were  around 
me  scores  of  old  women,  all  of  whom  looked 
as  if  they  might  have  some  sovereign  recipe 
for  such  an  accident;  and,  remembering  Gil 
Bias,  and  his  pretended  disorder  in  the  rob- 
bers' cavern,  I  thought  it  as  wise  to  play 
Dame  Martin  fair,  and  dance  till  she 
thought  proper  to  dismiss  me.  What  I  did 
I  resolved  to  do  strenuously,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  exhibition  I  cut  and  sprang 
from  the  floor  as  high  and  as  perpend  icular- 
ly  as  Dame  Martin  herself;  and  received,  I 
promise  you,  thunders  of  applause,  for  the 
common  people  always  prefer  exertion  and 
agility  to  grace.  At  length  Dame  Martin 
could  dance  no  more,  and,  rejoicing  at  my 
release,  I  led  her  to  a  seat,  and  took  the 
privilege  of  a  partner  to  attend  her. 

"Hegh,  sirs,"  exclaimed  Dame  Martin,  "I 
am  sair  forfoughen  !  Troth,  callant,  I 
think  ye  hae  been  amaist  the  death  o'  me." 

I  could  only  atone  for  the  alleged  offence 
by  fetching  her  some  refreshment,  of  which 
she  readily  partook. 

"I  have  been  lucky  in  my  partners,"  I 
said,  "first  that  pretty  young  lady,  and  then 
you,  Mrs.  Martin." 

"Ilout  wi'  your  fleeching,"  said  Dame 
Martin.  "Gae  wa — gae  wa,  lad;  dinna  blaw 
in  folk's  lugs  that  gate;  me  and  Miss  Lilias 
even'd  thegither!    Na,  na,  lad — od,  she  is 


maybe  four  or  five  years  younger  than  the 
like  o'  me, — bye  and  attour  her  gentle 
havings." 

"  She  is  the  Laird's  daughter  ?  "  said  I,  in 
as  careless  a  tone  of  inquiry  as  I  could  as- 
sume. 

" His  daughter,  man!  Na,  na,  only  his 
niece — and  sibeneugh  to  him  I  think." 

"Ay,  indeed,"  I  replied.  "I  thought  she 
had  borne  his  name  ?  " 

"She  bears  her  ain  name,  and  that's 
Lilias." 

"And  has  she  no  other  name  ?"  asked  I. 

"What  needs  she  another  till  she  gets  a 
gudeman  ?"  answered  my  Thetis,  a  little 
miffed  perhaps — to  use  the  woman's  phrase 
— that  I  turned  the  conversation  upon  my 
former  partner,  rather  than  addressed  it  to 
herself. 

There  was  a  little  pause,  which  was  inter- 
rupted by  Dame  Martin  observing,  "  They 
are  standing  up  again." 

"True,"  said  I,  having  no  mind  to  renew 
my  late  violent  capriole,  "and  I  must  go  help 
old  Willie." 

Ere  I  could  extricate  myself,  I  heard  poor 
Thetis  address  herself  to  a  sort  of  Merman 
in  a  jacket  of  seaman's  blue,  and  a  pair  of 
trowsers  (whose  hand,  by  the  way,  she  had 
rejected  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  evening), 
and  intimated  that  she  was  now  disposed  to 
take  a  trip. 

"Trip  away,  then,  dearie,"  said  the  vin- 
dictive man  of  the  waters,  without  offering 
his  hand;  "there,"  pointing  to  the  floor,  "is 
a  roomy  berth  for  you." 

Certain  I  had  made  one  enemy,  and  perhaps 
two,  I  hastened  to  my  original  seat  beside 
Willie,  and  began  to  handle  my  bow.  But 
I  could  see  that  my  conduct  had  made  an 
unfavorable  impression;  the  words  "flory 
conceited  chap," — "hafnins  gentle," — and 
at  length  the  still  more  alarming  epithet  of 
"spy,"  began  to  be  buzzed  about,  and  I  was 
heartily  glad  when  the  apparition  of  Sam's 
visage  at  the  door,  who  was  already  possessed 
of  and  draining  a  can  of  punch,  gave  me  as- 
surance that  my  means  of  retreat  were  at 
hand.  I  intimated  as  much  to  Willie,  who 
probably  had  heard  more  of  the  murmurs 
of  the  company  than  I  had,  for  he  whis- 
pered, "Ay,  ay — awa  wi'ye — owerlang  here 
— slide  out  canny — dinna  let  them  see  ye  are 
on  the  tramp." 

I  slipped  half-a-guinea  into  the  old  man's 
hand,  who  answered  "Truts!  pruts!  non- 
sense! but  I'se  no  refuse,  trusting  ye  can 
afford  it.— Awa  wi'  ye — and  if  ony  body 
stops  ye,  cry  on  me." 

I  glided,  by  his  advice,  along  the  room  as 
if  looking  for  a  partner,  joined  Sam,  whom 
I  disengaged  with  some  difficulty  from  his 
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can.  and  wo  left  the  cottage  together  in  a 
maimer  to  attract  the  least  possible  observa- 
tion. The  horses  were  tied  in  a  neighbor- 
ing shed,  and  as  the  moon  was  up,  and  I 
was  now  familiar  with  the  road,  broken  and 
complicated  as  it  is,  we  soon  reached  the 
Shepherd's  Bush,  where  the  old  landlady 
was  sitting  up  waiting  for  us,  under  some 
anxiety  of  mind,  to  account  for  which  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  tell  me  that  some  folks 
had  gone  to  Brokenburn  from  her  house,  or 
neighboring  towns,  that  did  not  come  so  safe 
back  again.  "  Wandering  Willie,"  she  said, 
"was  doubtless  a  kind  of  protection." 

Here  Willie's  wife,  who  was  smoking  in 
the  chimney-corner,  took  up  the  praises  of 
her  "hinnie,"  as  she  called  him,  and  en- 
deavored to  awaken  my  generosity  afresh,  by 
describing  the  dangers  from  which,  as  she 
was  pleased  to  allege,  her  husband's  counte- 
nance had  assuredly  been  the  means  of  pre- 
serving me.  I  was  not,  however,  to  be  fooled 
out  of  more  money  at  this  time,  and  went  to 
bed  in  haste,  full  of  various  cogitations. 

I  have  since  spent  a  couple  of  days  be- 
twixt Mount  Sharon  and  this  place,  and  be- 
twixt reading,  writing  to  thee  this  momen- 
tous history,  forming  plans  for  seeing  the 
lovely  Lilias,  and — partly,  I  think,  for  the 
sake  of  contradiction — angling  a  little  in 
spite  of  Joshua's  scruples — though  I  am 
rather  liking  the  amusement  better  as  I  begin 
to  have  some  success  in  it. 

And  now,  my  dearest  Alan,  you  are  in  full 
possession  of  my  secret — let  me  as  frankly 
into  the  recesses  of  your  bosom.  How  do 
you  feel  towards  this  fair  ignis  fatuus,  this 
lily  of  the  desert?  Tell  me  honestly;  for 
however  the  recollection  of  her  may  haunt 
my  own  mind,  my  love  for  Alan  Fairford 
surpasses  the  love  of  woman.  I  know,  too, 
that  when  you  do  love,  it  will  be  to 

"  Love  once  and  love  no  more." 

A  deep-consuming  passion,  once  kindled 
in  a  breast  so  steady  as  yours,  would  never 
be  extinguished  but  with  life.  I  am  of 
another  and  more  volatile  temper,  and 
though  I  shall  open  your  next  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  and  uncertain  heart,  yet  let  it 
bring  a  frank  confession  that  this  fair  un- 
known has  made  a  deeper  impression  on 
your  gravity  than  you  reckoned  for,  and  you 
will  see  I  can  tear  the  arrow  from  my  own 
wound,  barb  and  all.  In  the  meantime, 
though  I  have  formed  schemes  once  more  to 
see  her,  I  will,  you  may  rely  on  it,  take  no 
step  for  putting  them  into  practice.  I  have 
refrained  from  this  hitherto,  and  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor  I  shall  continue  to  do  so; 
yet  why  should  you  need  any  farther  assur- 
ance from  one  who  is  so  entirely  yours  as 

D.  L. 


P.S. — I  shall  bo  on  thorns  till  I  receive 
your  answer.  I  read,  and  re-read  your  let- 
ter, and  cannot  for  my  soul  discover  what 
your  real  sentiments  are.  Sometimes  1  think 
you  write  of  her  as  one  in  jest — and  some- 
times I  think  that  cannot  be.  Put  me  at 
ease  as  soon  as  possible. 


LETTER  THIRTEENTH. 

ALAN  FAIRFORD  TO  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

I  write  on  the  instant,  as  you  direct;  and 
in  a  tragi-comic  humor,  for  I  have  a  tear  in 
my  eye,  and  a  smile  on  my  cheek.  Dearest 
Uarsie,  sure  never  a  being  but  yourself  could 
be  so  generous — sure  never  a  being  but 
yourself  could  be  so  absurd!  I  remember 
when  you  were  a  boy  you  wished  to  make 
your  fine  new  whip  a  present  to  old  Aunt 
Peggy,  merely  because  she  admired  it;  and 
now,  with  like  unreflecting  and  inappropri- 
ate liberality,  you  would  resign  your  beloved 
to  a  smoke-dried  young  sophister,  who  cares 
not  one  of  the  hairs  which  it  is  his  occupa- 
tion to  split,  for  all  the  daughters  of  Eve.  / 
in  love  with  your  Lilias — your  Green-man- 
tle— your  unknown  enchantress!  why,  I 
scarce  saw  her  for  five  minutes,  and  even 
then,  only  the  tip  of  her  chin  was  distinctly 
visible.  She  was  well  made,  and  the  tip  of 
her  chin  was  of  a  most  promising  cast  for 
the  rest  of  the  face;  but,  Heaven  save  you! 
she  came  upon  business!  and  for  a  lawyer 
to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  client  on  a  sin- 
gle consultation,  would  be  as  wise  as  if  he 
became  enamored  of  a  particularly  bright 
sunbeam  which  chanced  for  a  moment  to 
gild  his  bar-wig.  I  give  you  my  word  I  am 
heart-whole;  and  moreover,  I  assure  you, 
that  before  I  suffer  a  woman  to  sit  near  my 
heart's  core,  I  must  see  her  full  face,  with- 
out mask  or  mantle,  ay,  and  know  a  good 
deal  of  her  mind  into  the  bargain.  So  never 
fret  yourself  on  my  account,  my  kind  and 
generous  Darsie;  but,  for  your  own  sake, 
have  a  care,  and  let  not  an  idle  attachment, 
so  lightly  taken  up,  lead  you  into  serious 
danger. 

On  this  subject  I  feel  so  apprehensive, 
that  now  when  I  am  decorated  with  the 
honors  of  the  gown,  I  should  have  aban- 
doned my  career  at  the  very  starting  to  come 
to  you,  but  for  my  father  having  contrived 
to  clog  my  heels  with  fetters  of  a  profes- 
sional nature.  I  will  tell  you  the  matter  at 
length,  for  it  is  comical  enough;  and  why 
should  not  you  list  to  my  'juridical  adven- 
tures, as  well  as  I  to  those  of  your  fiddling 
knight-errantry  ? 
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It  was  after  dinner,  and  I  was  considering 
how  I  might  best  introduce  to  my  father  the 
private  resolution  I  had  formed  to  set  off 
for  Dumfriesshire,  or  whether  I  had  not 
better  run  away  at  once,  and  plead  my  ex- 
cuse by  letter,  when,  assuming  the  peculiar 
look  with  which  he  communicates  any  of  his 
intentions  respecting  me,  that  he  suspects 
may  not  be  altogether  acceptable,  "Alan," 
he  said,  "ye  now  wear  a  gown — ye  have 
opened  shop,  as  we  would  say  of  a  more  me- 
chanical profession;  and,  doubtless,  ye  think 
the  floor  of  the  courts  is  strewed  with  guineas, 
and  that  ye  have  only  to  stoop  down  to 
gather  them?" 

"I  hope  I  am  sensible,  sir,"  I  replied, 
"that  I  have  some  knowledge  and  practice 
to  acquire,  and  must  stoop  for  that  in  the 
first  place." 

"It  is  well  said,"  answered  my  father;  and, 
always  afraid  to  give  too  much  encourage- 
ment, added,  "Very  well  said,  if  it  be  well 
acted  up  to — Stoop  to  get  knowledge  and 
practice  is  the  very  word.  Ye  know  very 
well,  Alan,  that  in  the  other  faculty  who 
study  the  Ars  medendi,  before  the  young 
doctor  gets  to  the  bedsides  of  palaces,  he 
must,  as  they  call  it,  walk  the  hospitals; 
and  cure  Lazarus  of  his  sores,  before  he  be 
admitted  to  prescribe  for  Dives,  when  he 
has  gout  or  indigestion"  

"I  am  aware,  sir,  that"  

"Whisht — do  not  interrupt  the  court — 
Well — also  the  chirurgeons  have  a  useful 
practice,  by  which  they  put  their  apprentices 
and  tyrones  to  work  upon  senseless  dead 
bodies,  to  which,  as  they  can  do  no  good, 
so  they  certainly  can  do  as  little  harm; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  tyro,  or  appren- 
tice, gains  experience,  and  becomes  fit  to 
whip  off  a  leg  or  arm  from  a  living  subject, 
as  cleanly  as  ye  would  slice  an  onion." 

"I  believe  I  guess  your  meaning,  sir,"  an- 
swered I;  "and  were  it  not  for  a  very  partic- 
ular engagement"  ■ 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me  of  engagements;  but 
whisht — there  is  a  good  lad — and  do  not  in- 
terrupt the  court." 

My  father,  you  know,  is  apt — be  it  said 
with  all  filial  duty — to  be  a  little  prolix  in 
his  harangues.  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
lean  back  and  listen. 

"  Maybe  you  think,  Alan,  because  I  have, 
doubtless,  the  management  of  some  actions 
in  dependence,  whilk  my  worthy  clients 
have  entrusted  me  with,  that  1  may  think 
of  airting  them  your  way  instanter;  and  so 
setting  you  up  in  practice,  so  far  as  my 
small  business  or  influence  may  go;  and 
doubtless,  Alan,  that  is  a  day  whilk  I  hope 
may  come  round.  But,  then,  before  I  give, 
as  the  proverb  hath  it,  '  My  own  fish-guts  to 


my  own  sea-maws,'  I  must,  for  the  sake  of 
my  own  character,  be  very  sure  that  my  sea- 
maw  can  pick  them  to  some  purpose.  What 
say  ye?" 

"I  am  so  far,"  answered  I,  "from  wishing 
to  get  early  into  practice,  sir,  that  I  would 
willingly  bestow  a  few  days"  

"In  farther  study,  ye  would  say,  Alan. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  either — ye  must 
walk  the  hospitals — ye  must  cure  Lazarus — 
ye  must  cut  and  carve  on  a  departed  sub- 
ject, to  show  your  skill." 

"I  am  sure,"  I  replied,  "I  will  undertake 
the  cause  of  any  poor  man  with  pleasure, 
and  bestow  as  much  pains  upon  it  as  if  it 
were  a  Duke's;  but  for  the  next  two  or  three 
days"  

'They  must  be  devoted  to  close  study, 
Alan — very  close  study  indeed;  for  ye  must 
stand  primed  for  a  hearing  in  presentia 
Dominorwm,  upon  Tuesday  next." 

"I,  sir?"  I  replied,  in  astonishment — "I 
have  not  opened,  my  mouth  in  the  Outer 
House  yet! 

"Never  mind  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles, 
man,"  said  my  father;  "we  will  have  you 
into  the  Sanctuary  at  once — over  shoes,  over 
boots." 

"But,  sir,  I  should  really  spoil  any  cause 
thrust  on  me  so  hastily." 

"  Ye  cannot  spoil  it,  Alan,"  said  my  father, 
rubbing  his  hands  with  much  complacency; 
"that  is  the  very  cream  of  the  business, 
man — it  is  just,  as  I  said  before,  a  subject 
upon  whilk  all  the  tyrones  have  been  trying 
their  whittles  for  fifteen  years;  and  as  there 
have  been  about  ten  or  a  dozen  agents  con- 
cerned, and  each  took  his  own  way,  the 
case  is  come  to  that  pass  that  Stair  or  Ar- 
niston  could  not  mend  it;  and  I  do  not  think 
even  you,  Alan,  can  do  it  much  harm — ye 
may  get  credit  by  it,  but  ye  can  lose  none." 

"And  pray  what  is  the  name  of  my  happy 
client,  sir?"  said  I,  ungraciously  enough,  I 
believe. 

"It  is  a  well-known  name  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House,"  replied  my  father.  "To  say 
the  truth,  I  expect  him  every  moment;  it  is 
Peter  Peebles."* 

"Peter  Peebles!"  exclaimed  I,  in  astonish- 
ment; "he  is  an  insane  beggar — as  poor  as 
Job,  and  as  mad  as  a  March  hare! " 

"He  has  been  pleaing  in  the  court  for 
fifteen  years,"  said  my  father,  in  a  tone  of 
commiseration,  which  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  this  fact  was  enough  to  account 
for  the  poor  man's  condition  both  in  mind 
and  circumstances. 

"Besides,  sir,"  I  added,  "he  is  on  the 
Poor's  Poll;  and  you  know  there  are  advo- 
cates regularly  appointed  to  manage  those 

*  Note  E.    Peter  Peebles. 
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oases;  and  for  me  to  presume  to  inter- 
fere"— 

"  Whisht,  Alan ! — never  interrupt  the  court 
— all  tliat  is  managed  for  ye  like  a  tee'd 
ball"  (my  father  sometimes  draws  his  similes 
from  his  once  favorite  game  of  golf) — "you 
must  know,  Alan,  that  Peter's  cause  was  to 
have  been  opened  by  young  Dumtoustie — 
ye  may  ken  the  lad,  a  son  of  Dumtoustie 
of  that  ilk,  member  of  Parliament  for  the 

county  of  ,  and  a  nephew  of  the  Laird's 

younger  brother,  worthy  Lord  Bladder- 
skate,  wdiilk  ye  are  aware  sounds  as  like  be- 
ing akin  to  a  peatship*  and  a  sheriffdom, 
as  a  sieve  is  sibe  to  a  riddle.  Now  Peter 
Drudgeit,  my  lord's  clerk,  came  to  me 
this  morning  in  the  House,  like  ane  bereft 
of  his  wits;  for  it  seems  that  young 
Dumtoustie  is  ane  of  the  Poor's  Lawyers, 
and  Peter  Peebles's  process  had  been  re- 
mitted to  him  of  course.  But  so  soon  as 
the  harebrained  goose  saw  the  pokesf  (as 
indeed,  Alan,  they  are  none  of  the  least),  he 
took  fright,  called  for  his  nag,  lap  on,  and 
away  to  the  country  is  he  gone;  and  so,  said 
Peter,  my  lord  is  at  his  wit's  end  wi'  vexa- 
tion and  shame,  to  see  his  nevoy  break  off 
the  course  at  the  very  starting.  '  I'll  tell 
you,  Peter,'  said  I,  'were  I  my  lord,  and  a 
friend  or  kinsman  of  mine  should  leave  the 
town  while  the  court  was  sitting,  that  kins- 
man, or  be  he  what  he  liked,  should  never 
darken  my  door  again.'  And  then,  Alan, 
I  thought  to  turn  the  ball  our  own  way;  and 
I  said  that  you  were  a  gey  sharp  birkie,  just 
off  the  irons,  and  if  it  would  oblige  my  lord, 
and  so  forth,  you  wovdd  open  Peter's  cause 
on  Tuesday,  and  make  some  handsome  apol- 
ogy for  the  necessary  absence  of  your  learned 
friend,  and  the  loss  which  your  client  and 
the  court  had  sustained,  and  so  forth.  Peter 
lap  at  the  proposition  like  a  cock  at  a  gros- 
sart;  for,  he  said,  the  only  chance  was  to  get 
a  new  hand,  that  did  not  ken  the  charge  he 
Mas  taking  upon  him;  for  there  was  not  a 
lad  of  two  Sessions'  standing  that  was  not 
dead-sick  of  Peter  Peebles  and  his  cause; 
and  he  advised  me  to  break  the  matter 
gently  to  you  at  the  first;  but  I  told  him 
you  were  a  good  bairn,  Alan,  and  had  no  will 
and  pleasure  in  these  matters  but  mine." 

What  could  I  say,  Darsie,  in  answer  to 
this  arrangement,  so  very  well  meant — so 
very  vexatious  at  the  same  time  ? — To  imi- 
tate the  defection  and  flight  of  young  Dum- 
toustie was  at  once  to  destroy  my  father's 
hopes  of  me  for  ever;  nay,  such  is  the  keen- 
ness with  which  he  regards  all  connected 
with  his  profession,  it  might  have  been  a  step 

*  Formerly  a  lawyer,  onppnsed  to  bennrler  the  peculiar  pat- 
ronage <>f  any  particular  judge,  was  invidiously  termed  his 
veat  or  p't. 

t  Process-bags. 


to  breaking  his  heart.  T  was  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  bow  in  sad  acquiescence,  when  my 
father  called  to  James  Wilkinson  to  bring 
the  two  bits  of  pokes  he  would  find  on  his 
table. 

Exit  James,  and  presently  re-enters,  bend- 
ing under  the  load  of  two  huge  leathern 
bags,  full  of  papers  to  the  brim,  and  labelled 
on  the  greasy  backs  with  the  magic  impress 
of  the  clerks  of  court,  and  the  title  Peebles 
against  Plainstanes.  This  huge  mass  was 
deposited  on  the  table,  and  my  father,  with 
no  ordinary  glee  in  his  countenance,  began 
to  draw  out  the  various  bundles  of  papers, 
secured  by  none  of  your  red-tape  or  whip- 
cord, but  stout,  substantial  casts  of  tarred 
rope,  such  as  might  have  held  small  craft  at 
their  moorings. 

I  made  a  last  and  desperate  effort  to  get 
rid  of  the  impending  job.  "I  am  really 
afraid,  sir,  that  this  case  seems  so  much  com- 
plicated, and  there  is  so  little  time  to  pre- 
pare, that  we  had  better  move  the  Court  to 
supersede  it  till  next  Session." 

How,  sir? — how,  Alan?"  said  my  father 
— "Would  you  approbate  and  reprobate, 
sir  ? — You  have  accepted  the  poor  man's 
cause,  and  if  you  have  not  his  fee  in  your 
pocket,  it  is  because  he  has  none  to  give  you; 
and  now  would  you  approbate  and  reprobate 
in  the  same  breath  of  your  mouth  ? — Think 
of  your  oath  of  office,  Alan,  and  your  duty 
to  your  father,  my  dear  boy." 

Once  more,  what  could  I  say? — I  saw, 
from  my  father's  hurried  and  alarmed  man- 
ner, that  nothing  could  vex  him  so  much  as 
failing  in  the  point  he  had  determined  to 
carry,  and  once  more  intimated  my  readiness 
to  do  my  best  under  every  disadvantage. 

"Well,  well,  my  boy,"  said  my  father;  "the 
Lord  will  make  your  days  long  in  the  land 
for  the  honor  you  have  given  to  your  father's 
grey  hairs.  You  may  find  wiser  advisers, 
Alan,  but  none  that  can  wish  you  better." 

My  father,  you  know,  does  not  usually 
give  wray  to  expressions  of  affection,  and  they 
are  interesting  in  proportion  to  their  rarity. 

My  eyes  began  to  fill  at  seeing  his  glisten; 
and  my  delight  at  having  given  him  such 
sensible  gratification  would  have  been  un- 
mixed but  for  the  thoughts  of  you.  These 
out  of  the  question,  I  could  have  grappled 
with  the  bags,  had  they  been  as  large  as  corn- 
sacks.  But,  to  turn  what  was  grave  into 
farce,  the  door  opened,  and  Wilkinson 
ushered  in  Peter  Peebles. 

You  must  have  seen  this  original,  Dar- 
sie, who,  like  others  in  the  same  predica- 
ment, continues  to  haunt  the  courts  of 
justice,  where  he  has  made  shipwreck  of 
time,  means,  and  understanding.  Such  in- 
sane paupers  have  sometimes  seemed  to  me 
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to  resemble  wrecks  lying  upon  the  shoals 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands,  or  in  Yarmouth 
Roads,  warning  other  vessels  to  keep  aloof 
from  the  banks  on  which  they  have  been 
lost;  or  rather,  such  ruined  clients  are  like 
scarecrows  and  potato-bogles,  distributed 
through  the  courts  to  scare  away  fools  from 
the  scene  of  litigation. 

The  identical  Peter  wears  a  huge  great- 
coat, thread-bare  and  patched  itself,  yet 
carefully  so  disposed  and  secured  by  what 
buttons  remain,  and  many  supplementary 
pins,  as  to  conceal  the  still  more  infirm 
state  of  his  undergarments.  The  shoes 
and  stockings  of  a  ploughman  were,  how- 
ever, seen  to  meet  at  his  knees  with  a  pair 
of  brownish,  blackish  breeches;  a  rusty- 
colored  handkerchief,  that  has  been  black 
in  its  day,  surrounded  his  throat,  and  was 
an  apology  for  linen.  His  hair,  half  grey, 
half  black,  escaped  in  elf-locks  around  a 
huge  wig,  made  of  tow,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  so  much  shrunk  that  it  stood  up  on  the 
very  top  of  his  head;  above  which  he  plants, 
when  covered,  an  immense  cocked  hat, 
which,  like  the  chieftain's  banner  in  an  an- 
cient battle,  may  be  seen  any  sederunt  day 
betwixt  nine  and  ten,  high  towering  above 
all  the  fluctuating  and  changeful  scene  in  the 
Outer-House,  where  his  eccentricities  often 
make  him  the  centre  of  a  group  of  petulant 
and  teasing  boys,  who  exercise  upon  him 
every  art  of  ingenious  torture.  His  coun- 
tenance, originally  that  of  a  portly,  comely 
burgess,  is  now  emaciated  with  poverty  and 
anxiety,  and  rendered  wild  by  an  insane 
lightness  about  the  eyes;  a  withered  and 
blighted  skin  and  complexion;  features  be- 
grimed with  snuff,  charged  with  the  self-  ] 
importance  peculiar  to  insanity;  and  a  habit 
of  perpetually  speaking  to  himself.  Such 
was  my  unfortunate  client;  and  I  must  allow, 
Darsie,  that  my  profession  had  need  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  good,  if,  as  is  much  to  be 
feared,  it  brings  many  individuals  to  such  a 
pass. 

After  we  had  been,  with  a  good  deal  of 
form,  presented  to  each  other,  at  which 
time  I  easily  saw  by  my  father's  manner 
that  he  was  desirous  of  supporting  Peter's 
character  in  my  eyes  as  much  as  circum- 
stances would  permit — "Alan,"  he  said, 
"this  is  the  gentleman  who  has  agreed  to 
accept  of  you  as  his  counsel,  in  place  of 
young  Dumtoustie." 

"Entirely  out  of  favor  to  my  old  acquaint- 
ance your  father,"  said  Peter,  with  a  benign 
and  patronising  countenance,  "out  of  respect 
to  3rour  father,  and  my  old  intimacy  with 
Lord  Bladderskate.  Otherwise,  by  the  Reg- 
iam,  Majestatern!  I  would  have  presented  a 
petition  and  complaint  against  Daniel  Dum- 


toustie, Advocate,  by  name  and  surname — I 
would,  by  all  the  practiques! — I  know  the 
forms  of  process;  and  I  am  not  to  be  trifled 
with." 

My  father  here  interrupted  my  client, 
and  reminded  him  that  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  business  to  do,  as  he  proposed  to  give 
the  young  counsel  an  outline  of  the  state  of 
the  conjoined  process,  with  a  view  to  letting 
him  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  disencum- 
bered from  the  points  of  form.  "I  have 
made  a  short  abbreviate,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said 
he;  "having  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  em- 
ployed much  of  this  morning  in  wading 
through  these  papers,  to  save  Alan  some 
trouble,  and  I  am  bow  about  to  state  the 
result." 

"  I  will  state  it  myself,"  said  Peter,  break- 
ing in  without  reverence  upon  his  solicitor. 

"No,  by  no  means,"  said  my  father;  "I 
am  your  agent  for  the  time." 

"Mine  eleventh  in  number,"  said  Peter; 
"I  have  a  new  one  every  year;  I  wish  I  could 
get  a  new  coat  as  regularly." 

"  Your  agent  for  the  time,"  resumed  my 
father;  "and  you,  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  forms,  know  that  the  client  states  the 
cause  to  the  agent — the  agent  to  the  coun- 


"The  counsel  to  the  Lord  Ordinary,"  con- 
tinued Peter,  once  set  a-going,  like  the  peal 
of  an  alarm-clock,  "the  Ordinary  to  the  In- 
ner House,  the  President  to  the  Bench.  It 
is  just  like  the  rope  to  the  man,  the  man  to 
the  ox,  the  ox  to  the  water,  the  water  to  the 
fire"  

"Hush,  for  Hea veil's  sake,  Mr.  Peebles," 
said  my  father,  cutting  his  recitation  short; 
"time  wears  on — we  must  get  to  business — 
you  must  not  interrupt  the  court,  you  know 
— Hem,  hem!  From  this  abbreviate  it  ap- 
pears"  

"Before  you  begin,"  said  Peter  Peebles, 
"I'll  thank  you  to  order  me  a  morsel  of 
bread  and  cheese,  or  some  cauld  meat,  or 
broth,  or  the  like  alimentary  provision!  I 
was  so  anxious  to  see  your  son,  that  I  could 
not  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner." 

Heartily  glad,  I  believe,  to  have  so  good  a 
chance  of  stopping  his  client's  mouth  effect- 
ually, my  father  ordered  some  cold  meat;  to 
which  James  "Wilkinson,  for  the  honor  of 
the  house,  was  about  to  add  the  brandy  bot- 
tle, which  remained  on  the  sideboard,  but, 
at  a  wink  from  my  father,  supplied  its  place 
with  small  beer.  Peter  charged  the  provis- 
ions with  the  rapacity  of  a  famished  lion; 
and  so  well  did  the  diversion  engage  him, 
that  though,  while  my  father  stated  the 
case,  he  looked  at  him  repeatedly,  as  if  he 
meant  to  interrupt  his  statement,  yet  he 
always  found  more  agreeable  employment 


I.  Peter  Peebles. — 2.  Statue  of  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  Parliament  House. — 3.  Peter  Peebles' 
Visit  to  the  Justice. — 4.  View  of  Carrick  Castle,  Ayrshire. 
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for  his  mouth,  and  returned  to  the  cold  heef 
with  an  avidity  which  convinced  me  he  had 
not  had  such  an  opportunity  for  many  a  day 
of  satiating  his  appetite.  Omitting  much 
formal  phraseology,  and  many  legal  details, 
1  will  endeavor  to  give  you,  in  exchange  for 
your  fiddler's  tale,  the  history  of  a  litigant, 
or  rather,  the  history  of  his  lawsuit. 

"Peter  Peebles  and  Paul  Plainstanes," 
said  my  father,  "entered  into  partnership, 

in  the  "year  ,  as  mercers  and  linendra- 

pers,  in  the  Luckenbooths,  and  carried  on  a 
great  line  of  business  to  mutual  advantage. 
But  the  learned  counsel  needeth  not  to  be 
told,  societas  est  water  discordiantm,  part- 
nership oft  makes  pleaship.  The  company 
being  dissolved  by  mutual  consent,  in  the 

year  ,  the  affairs  had  to  be  wound  up, 

and  after  certain  attempts  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter extra-judicially,  it  was  at  last  brought 
into  the  Court,  and  has  branched  out  into 
several  distinct  processes,  most  of  whilk  have 
been  conjoined  by  the  Ordinary.  It  is  to 
the  state  of  these  processes  that  counsel's  at- 
tention is  particularly  directed.  There  is 
the  original  action  of  Peebles  v.  Plainstanes, 
convening  him  for  payment  of  £3000,  less 
or  more,  as  alleged  balance  due  by  Plain- 
stanes. 2dly,  there  is  a  counter-action,  in 
which  Plainstanes  is  pursuer  and  Peebles 
defender,  for  £2500,  less  or  more,  being 
balance  alleged,  per  contra,  to  be  due  by 
Peebles.  3dly,  Mr.  Peeble's  seventh  agent 
advised  an  action  of  Compt  and  Reckoning 
at  his  instance,  wherein  what  balance  should 
prove  due  on  either  side  might  be  fairly 
struck  and  ascertained.  4thly,  To  meet  the 
hypothetical  case,  that  Peebles  might  be 
found  liable  in  a  balance  to  Plainstanes,  Mr. 
Wildgoose,  Mr.  Peeble's  eighth  agent,  rec- 
ommended a  Multiplepoinding  to  bring  all 
parties  concerned  into  the  field." 

My  brain  was  like  to  turn  at  this  account 
of  lawsuit  within  lawsuit,  lik  a  nest  of  chip- 
boxes,  with  all  of  which  I  was  expected  to 
make  myself  acquainted. 

"I  understand,"  I  said,  "that  Mr.  Peebles 
claims  a  sum  of  money  from  Plainstanes — 
how  then  can  he  be  his  debtor?  and  if  not 
his  debtor,  how  can  he  bring  a  Multiple- 
poinding, the  very  summons  of  which  sets 
forth  that  the  pursuer  does  owe  certain  mon- 
ies, which  he  is  desirous  to  pay  by  warrant 
of  a  judge  ?  "  * 

"Ye  know  little  of  the  matter,  I  doubt, 
friend,"  said  Mr.  Peebles;  "a  Multiplepoind- 
ing is  the  safest  remedium  jur  is  in  the  whole 
form  of  process.  I  have  known  it  conjoined 
with  a  declarator  of  marriage. — Your  beef  is 
excellent,"  he  said  to  my  father/who  in  vain 

*  Multiplepoindinj  is,  I  believe,  equivalent  to  what  is  called 
in  England  a  case  of  Double  Distress. 


endeavored  to  resume  his  legal  disquisition; 
"but  something  highly  powdered — and  the 
twopenny  is  undeniable;  but  it  is  small 
swipes — small  swipes — more  of  hop  than 
malt — with  your  leave,  I'll  try  your  black 
bottle." 

My  father  started  to  help  him  with  his 
own  hand,  and  in  due  measure;  but,  infi- 
nitely to  my  amusement,  Peter  got  possession 
of  the  bottle  by  the  neck,  and  my  father's 
ideas  of  hospitality  were  far  too  scrupulous 
to  permit  his  attempting,  by  any  direct 
means,  to  redeem  it;  so  that  Peter  returned 
to  the  table  triumphant,  with  his  prey  in  his 
clutch. 

"  Better  have  a  wine-glass,  Mr.  Peebles," 
said  my  father,  in  an  admonitory  tone,  "you 
will  find  it  pretty  strong." 

"  If  the  kirk  is  ower  muckle,  we  can  sing 
mass  in  the  choir,"  said  Peter,  helping  him- 
self in  the  goblet  out  of  which  he  had  been 
drinking  the  small  bear.  "What  is  it,  usque- 
baugh?— brandy,  as  I  am  an  honest  man! 
I  had  almost  forgotten  the  name  and  taste 
of  brandy. — Mr.  Fairford  elder,  your  good 
health"  (a  mouthful  of  brandy) — "Mr.  Alan 
Fairford,  wishing  you  well  through  your  ar- 
duous undertaking"  (another  go-down  of  the 
comfortable  liquor).  "And  now,  though  you 
have  given  a  tolerable  breviate  of  this  great 
lawsuit,  of  whilk  everybody  has  heard  some- 
thing that  has  walked  the  boards  in  the  Out- 
er House  (here's  to  ye  again,  by  way  of  in- 
terim decreet),  yet  ye  have  omitted  to  speak 
a  word  of  the  arrestments." 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that  point,  Mr. 
Peebles." 

"Or  of  the  action  of  suspension  of  the 
charge  on  the  bill." 

"I  was  just  coming  to  that." 

"Or  the  advocation  of  the  Sheriff-Court 
process." 

"I  was  just  coming  to  it." 

"As  Tweed  comes  to  Melrose,  I  think," 
said  the  litigant;  and  then  filling  his  goblet 
about  a  quarter  full  of  brandy,  as  if  in  ab- 
sence of  mind,  "Oh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  ye 
are  a  lucky  man  to  buckle  to  such  a  cause  as 
mine  at  the  very  outset!  it  is  like  a  specimen 
of  all  causes,  man.  By  the  Iiegiam,  there 
is  not  a  remedium  juris  in  the  practiques 
but  ye'll  find  a  spice  o't.  Here's  to  your  get- 
ting weel  through  with  it — Pshut — I  am 
drinking  naked  spirits,  I  think.  But  if  the 
heathen  be  ower  strong,  we'll  christen  him 
with  the  brewer"  (here  he  added  a  little  small 
beer  to  his  beverage,  paused,  rolled  his  eyes, 
winked,  and  proceeded), — "Mr.  Fairford — 
the  action  of  assault  and  battery,  Mr.  Fairford, 
when  I  compelled  the  villain  Plainstanes  to 
pull  my  nose  within  two  steps  of  King 
Charles's  statue  in  the  Parliament  close — ■ 
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there  I  had  him  in  a  hose-net.  Never  man 
could  tell  me  how  to  shape  that  process — no 
counsel  that  ever  selled  wind  could  conde- 
scend and  say  whether  it  were  best  to  pro- 
ceed by  way  of  petition  and  complaint,  ad 
vindictam  publicam,  with  consent  of  his 
Majesty's  advocate,  or  by  action  on  the  stat- 
ute for  battery  pendente  lite,  whilk  would 
be  the  winning  of  my  plea  at  once,  and  so 
getting  a  back  door  out  of  Court. — By  the 
Regiam,  that  beef  and  brandy  is  unco  Set  at 
my  heart — I  maun  try  the  ale  again"  (sipped 
a  little  beer;)  "and  the  ale's  but  cauld,  I 
maun  e'en  put  in  the  rest  of  the  brandy." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  pro- 
ceeded in  so  loud  and  animated  a  style  of 
elocution,  thumping  the  table,  drinking  and 
snuffing  alternately,  that  my  father,  aban- 
doning all  attempts  to  interrupt  him,  sat  si- 
lent and  ashamed,  suffering,  and  anxious 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  scene. 

"And  then  to  come  back  to  my  pet  proc- 
ess of  all — my  battery  and  assault  process, 
when  I  had  the  good  luck  to  provoke  him 
to  pull  my  nose  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Court,  whilk  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted — 
Mr.  Pest,  ye  ken  him,  Daddie  Fairford  ? 
Old  Pest  was  for  making  it  out  hamesucken, 
for  he  said  the  Court  might  be  said — said — 
ugh! — to  be  my  dwelling-place.  I  dwell 
mair  there  than  ony  gate  else,  and  the  es- 
sence of  hamesucken  is  to  strike  a  man  in 
his  dwelling-place — mind  that,  young  advo- 
cate— and  so  there's  hope  Plainstanes  may 
be  hanged,  as  many  has  for  a  less  matter; 
for,  my  Lords, — will  Pest  say  to  the  Jus- 
ticiary bodies, — my  Lords,  the  Parliament 
House  is  Peebles's  place  of  dwelling,  says  he. 
— being  commune  forum,  and  commune 
forum  est  commune  domicilium — Lass,  fetch 
another  glass  of  whisky,  and  score  it — time 
to  gae  hame — by  the  practiques,  I  cannot 
find  the  jug — yet  there's  twa  of  them,  I 
think.  By  the  Regiam,  Fairford— Daddie 
Fairford — lend  us  twal  pennies  to  buy 
sneeshing,  mine  is  done — Macer,  call  an- 
other cause." 

The  box  fell  from  his  hands,  and  his 
body  would  at  the  same  time  have  fallen 
from  the  chair,  had  not  I  supported  him. 

"This  is  intolerable,"  said  my  father — 
"Call  a  chairman,  James  Wilkinson,  to 
carry  this  degraded,  worthless,  drunken 
beast  home." 

When  Peter  Peebles  was  removed  from 
this  memorable  consultation,  under  the  care 
of  an  able-bodied  Celt,  my  father  hastily 
bundled  up  the  papers,  as  a  showman, 
whose  exhibition  has  miscarried,  hastes  to 
remove  his  booth.  "Here  are  my  memo- 
randa, Alan,"  he  said,  in  a  hurried  way; 
"look  them  carefully  over — compare  them 


with  the  processes,  and  turn  it  in  your  head 
before  Tuesday.  Many  a  good  speech  has 
been  made  for  a  beast  of  a  client;  and  hark 
ye,  lad,  hark  ye — I  never  intended  to  cheat 
you  of  your  fee  when  all  was  done,  though 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  heard  the  speech 
first;  but  there  is  nothing  like  corning  the 
horse  before  the  journey.  Here  are  five 
goud  guineas  in  a  silk  purse — of  your  poor 
mother's  netting,  Alan— she  would  have 
been  a  blithe  woman  to  have  seen  her  young 
son  with  a  gown  on  his  back — but  no  more 
of  that — be  a  good  boy,  and  to  the  work 
like  a  tiger." 

I  did  set  to  work,  Darsie;  for  who  could 
resist  such  motives  ?  With  my  father's  as- 
sistance, I  have  mastered  the  details,  con- 
fused as  they  are;  and  on  Tuesday  I  shall 
plead  as  well  for  Peter  Peebles,  as  I  could 
for  a  duke.  Indeed,  I  feel  my  head  so  clear 
on  the  subject,  as  to  be  able  to  write  this 
long  letter  to  you;  into  which,  however, 
Peter  and  his  lawsuit  have  insinuated  them- 
selves so  far,  as  to  show  you  how  much  they 
at  present  occupy  my  thoughts.  Once 
more,  be  careful  of  yourself,  and  mindful  of 
me,  who  am  ever  thine,  while 

Alan  Fairford. 


From  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, it  was  long  ere  this  letter  reached 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 


CHAPTEE  FIRST. 

NARRATIVE. 

The  advantage  of  laying  before  the  reader, 
in  the  words  of  the  actors  themselves,  the 
adventures  which  we  must  otherwise  have 
narrated  in  our  own,  has  given  great  popu- 
larity to  the  publication  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, as  practised  by  various  great 
authors,  and  by  ourselves  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  Nevertheless,  a  genuine  corre- 
spondence of  this  kind  (and  Heaven  forbid 
it  should  be  in  any  respect  sophisticated  by 
interpolations  of  our  own!)  can  seldom  be 
found  to  contain  all  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  instruct  the  reader  for  his  full  compre- 
hension of  the  story.  Also  it  must  often 
happen  that  various  prolixities  and  redun- 
dancies occur  in  the  course  of  an  interchange 
of  letters,  which  must  hang  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  To  avoid 
this  dilemma,  some  biographers  have  used 
the  letters  of  the  personages  concerned,  or 
liberal  extracts  from  them,  to  describe  par- 
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tioular  incidents,  or  express  the  sentiments 
Which  they  entertained;  while  they  connect 
them  occasionally  with  such  portions  of  nar- 
rative as  may  serve  to  carry  on  the  thread  of 
the  story. 

It  is  thus  that  the  adventurous  travellers 
who  explore  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  now 
move  on  through  the  crumbling  snow-drift 
so  slowly,  that  their  progress  is  almost  im- 
perceptible, and  anon  abridge  their  journey 
by  springing  over  the  intervening  chasms 
which  cross  their  path,  with  the  assistance 
of  their  pilgrim-staves.  Or,  to  make  a 
briefer  simile,  the  course  of  story-telling 
which  we  have  for  the  present  adopted,  re- 
semhles  the  original  discipline  of  the  dra- 
goons, who  were  trained  to  serve  either  on 
foot  or  horseback,  as  the  emergencies  of  the 
service  required.  With  this  explanation,  we 
shall  proceed  to  narrate  some  circumstances 
which  Alan  Fairford  did  not,  and  could  not, 
write  to  his  correspondent. 

Our  reader,  we  trust,  has  formed  some- 
what approaching  to  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
principal  characters  who  have  appeared  be- 
fore him  during  our  narrative;  but  in  case 
our  good  opinion  of  his  sagacity  has  been 
exaggerated,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  such  as 
are  addicted  to  the  laudable  practice  of  skip- 
ping (with  whom  we  have  at  times  a  strong 
fellow-feeling),  the  following  particulars  may 
not  be  superfluous. 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford,  as  he  was  usually 
called,  was  a  man  of  business  of  the  old 
school,  moderate  in  his  charges,  economical 
and  even  niggardly  in  his  expenditure, 
strictly  honest  in  conducting  his  own  affairs, 
and  those  of  his  clients,  but  taught  by  long 
experience  to  be  wary  and  suspicious  in  ob- 
serving the  motions  of  others.  Punctual  as 
the  clock  of  St.  Giles  tolled  nine,  the  neat 
dapper  form  of  the  little  hale  old  gentleman 
was  seen  at  the  threshold  of  the  Court  hall, 
or  at  farthest,  at  the  head  of  the  Back 
Stairs,  trimly  dressed  in  a  complete  suit  of 
snuff-colored  brown,  with  stockings  of  silk 
or  woollen,  as  suited  the  weather;  a  bob- 
wig,  and  a  small  cocked  hat;  shoes  blacked 
as  Warren  would  have  blacked  them;  silver 
shoe-buckles,  and  a  gold  stock-buckle.  A 
nosegay  in  summer,  and  a  sprig  of  holly  in 
winter,  completed  his  well-known  dress  and 
appearance.  His  manners  corresponded  with 
his  attire,  for  they  were  scrupulously  civil, 
and  not  a  little  formal.  He  was  an  elder  of 
the  kirk,  and,  of  course,  zealous  for  King 
George  and  the  government  even  to  slaying, 
as  he  had  shown  by  taking  up  arms  in  their 
cause.  But  then,  as  he  had  clients  and  con- 
nections of  business  among  families  of  oppo- 
site political  tenets,  he  was  particularly 
cautious  to  use  all  the  conventional  phrases  i 


which  the  civility  of  the  time  had  devised, 
as  an  admissible  mode  of  language  betwixt 
the  two  parties.  Thus  he  spoke  sometimes 
of  the  Chevalier,  but  never  either  of  the 
Prince,  which  would  have  been  sacrificing 
his  own  principles,  or  of  the  Pretender, 
which  would  have  been  offensive  to  those  of 
others.  Again,  he  usually  designated  the 
Rebellion  as  the  affair  of  1745,  and  spoke  of 
any  one  engaged  in  it  as  a  person  who  had 
been  out  at  a  certain  period.*  So  that,  on 
the  whole,  Mr.  Fairford  was  a  man  much 
liked  and  respected  on  all  sides,  though  his 
friends  would  not  have  been  sorry  if  he  had 
given  a  dinner  more  frequently,  as  his  little 
cellar  contained  some  choice  old  wine,  of 
which,  on  such  rare  occasions,  he  was  no 
niggard. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  this  good  old-fash- 
ioned man  of  method,  besides  that  which 
he  really  felt  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily 
business,  was  the  hope  to  see  his  son  Alan, 
the  only  fruit  of  a  union  which  death  early 
dissolved,  attain  what  in  the  father's  eyes 
was  the  proudest  of  all  distinctions — the 
rank  and  fame  of  a  well-employed  lawyer. 

Every  profession  has  its  peculiar  honors, 
and  Mr.  Fairford's  mind  was  constructed 
upon  so  limited  and  exclusive  a  plan,  that 
he  valued  nothing,  save  the  objects  of  am- 
bition which  his  own  presented.  He  would 
have  shuddered  at  Alan's  acquiring  the  re- 
nown of  a  hero,  and  laughed  with  scorn  at 
the  equally  barren  laurels  of  literature;  it 
was  by  the  path  of  the  law  alone  that  he  was 
desirous  to  see  him  rise  to  eminence,  and  the 
probabilities  of  success  or  disappointment 
were  the  thoughts  of  his  father  by  day,  and 
his  dream  by  night. 

The  disposition  of  Alan  Fairford,  as  well 
as  his  talents,  were  such  as  to  encourage  his 
father's  expectations.  He  had  acuteness  of 
intellect,  joined  to  habits  of  long  and  patient 
study,  improved  no  doubt  by  the  discipline 
of  his  father's  house;  to  which,  generally 
speaking,  he  conformed  with  the  utmust 
docility,  expressing  no  wish  for  greater  or 
more  frequent  relaxation  than  consisted  with 
his  father's  anxious  and  severe  restrictions. 
When  he  did  indulge  in  any  juvenile  frolics, 
his  father  had  the  candor  to  lay  the  whole 
blame  upon  his  more  mercurial  companion, 
Darsie  Latimer. 

This  youth,  as  the  reader  must  be  aware, 
had  been  received  as  an  inmate  into  the 
family  of  Mr.  Fairford,  senior,  at  a  time 

*  Old-fashionkd  Scotch  Civility. — Such  were  literally 
the  po  nt.s  of  politeness  observed  in  general  society  during 
i lie  Author's  youili,  where  it  was  bv  no  means  nnnsnal  in  a 
c  >m|>»ny  assembled  bv  chance,  to  find  individuals  who  had 
borne  arms  on  one  8  de  or  other  in  the  civil  broils  of  1745. 
Nothing',  accord  tng  to  my  recollection,  could  he  more  gentle 
l  and  dec  orons  than  the  respect  thece  old  enemies  paid  to 
eai  h  other's  prejudices.  But  in  this  I  speak  generally.  I 
<  have  witnessed  one  or  two  explosions. 
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when  some  of  the  delicacy  of  constitution 
which  had  abridged  the  life  of  his  consort, 
began  to  show  itself  in  the  son,  and  when 
the  father  was,  of  course,  peculiarly  disposed 
to  indulge  his  slightest  wish.  That  the 
young  Englishman  was  able  to  pay  a  con- 
siderable board,  was  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
tance to  Mr.  Fairford;  it  was  enough  that  his 
presence  seemed  to  make  his  son  cheerful 
and  happy.  He  was  compelled  to  allow  that 
"  Darsie  was  a  fine  lad,  though  unsettled," 
and  he  would  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
getting  rid  of  him,  and  the  apprehensions 
which  his  levities  excited,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  voluntary  excursion  which  gave  rise 
to  the  preceding  correspondence,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Fairford  secretly  rejoiced,  as 
affording  the  means  of  separating  Alan  from 
his  gay  companion,  at  least  until  he  should 
have  assumed,  and  become  accustomed  to, 
the  duties  of  his  dry  and  laborious  profes- 
sion. 

But  the  absence  of  Darsie  was  far  from 
promoting  the  end  which  the  elder  Mr. 
Fairford  had  expected  and  desired.  The 
young  men  were  united  by  the  closest  bonds 
of  intimacy;  and  the  more  so,  that  neither 
of  them  sought  nor  desired  to  admit  any 
others  into  th«ir  society.  Alan  Fairford 
was  averse  to  general  company,  from  a  dis- 
position naturally  reserved,  and  Darsie  Lati- 
mer from  a  painful  sense  of  his  own  unknown 
origin,  peculiarly  afflicting  in  a  country 
where  high  and  low  are  professed  genealo- 
gists. The  young  men  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  their 
separation  was  painful,  and  that  its  effects 
upon  Alan  Fairford,  joined  to  the  anxiety 
occasioned  by  the  tenor  of  his  friend's  letters, 
greatly  exceeded  what  the  senior  had  antici- 
pated. The  young  man  went  through  his 
usual  duties,  his  studies,  and  the  examina- 
tions to  which  he  was  subjected,  but  with 
nothing  like  the  zeal  and  assiduity  which  he 
had  formerly  displayed;  and  his  anxious  and 
observant  father  saw  but  too  plainly  that  his 
heart  was  with  his  absent  comrade. 

A  philosopher  would  have  given  way  to 
this  tide  of  feeling,  in  hopes  to  have  dimin- 
ished its  excess,  and  permitted  the  youths  to 
have  been  some  time  together,  that  their  in- 
timacy might  have  been  broken  off  by  de- 
grees; but  Mr.  Fairford  only  saw  the  more 
direct  mode  of  continued  restraint,  which, 
however,  he  was  desirous  of  veiling  under 
some  plausible  pretext.  In  the  anxiety 
which  he  felt  on  this  occasion,  he  had  held 
communication  with  an  old  acquaintance 
Peter  Drudgeit,  with  whom  the  reader  is 
partly  acquainted.  "Alan,"  he  said,  "was 
ance  wnd,  and  aye  waur;  and  he  was  expect- 
ing every  moment  when  he  would  start  off 


in  a  wild-goose  chase  after  the  callant  Lati- 
mer; Will  Sampson,  the  horse-hirer  in 
Candlemaker  Pow,  had  given  him  a  hint 
that  Alan  had  been  looking  for  a  good  hack, 
to  go  to  the  country  for  a  few  days.  And 
then  to  oppose  him  downright — he  could  not 
but  think  on  the  way  his  poor  mother  was 
removed— Would  to  heaven  he  was  yoked  to 
some  tight  piece  of  business,  no  matter 
whether  well  or  ill  paid,  but  some  job  that 
would  hamshackle  him  at  least  until  the 
Courts  rose,  if  it  were  but  for  decency's  sake. 

Peter  Drudgeit  sympathised,  for  Peter 
had  a  son,  who,  reason  or  none,  would  needs 
exchange  the  torn  and  inky  fustian  sleeves 
for  the  blue  jacket  and  white  lapelle;  and  he 
suggested,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  engag- 
ing our  friend  Alan  in  the  matter  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles,  just  opened  by  the  desertion 
of  young  Dumtoustie,  whose  defection  would 
be  at  the  same  time  concealed;  and  this, 
Drudgeit  said,  "would  be  felling  two  dogs 
with  one  stone." 

With  these  explanations,  the  reader  will 
hold  a  man  of  the  elder  Fairford's  sense  and 
experience  free  from  the  hazardous  and  im- 
patient curiosity  with  which  boys  fling  a 
puppy  into  a  deep  pond,  merely  to  see  if 
the  creature  can  swim.  However  confident 
in  his  son's  talents,  which  were  really  con- 
siderable, he  would  have  been  very  sorry  to 
have  involved  him  in  the  duty  of  pleading  a 
complicated  and  difficult  case,  upon  his  very 
first  appearance  at  the  bar,  had  he  not  re- 
sorted to  it  as  an  effectual  way  to  prevent 
the  young  man  from  taking  a  step  which  his 
habits  of  thinking  represented  as  a  most 
fatal  one  at  his  outset  of  life. 

Betwixt  two  evils,  Mr.  Fairford  chose  that 
which  wTas  in  his  own  apprehension  the 
least;  and,  like  a  brave  officer  sending  forth 
'  his  son  to  battle,  rather  chose  he  should  die 
upon  the  breach,  than  desert  the  conflict 
with  dishonor.    Neither  did  he  leave  him  to 
his  own  unassisted  energies.    Like  Alpheus 
preceding  Hercules,  he  himself  encountered 
the  Augean  mass  of  Peter  Peebles's  law- 
matters.    It  was  to  the  old  man  a  labor  of 
love  to  place  in  a  clear  and  undistorted  view 
the  real  merits  of  this  case,  which  the  care- 
lessness and  blunders  of  Peter's  former  so- 
licitors had  converted  into  a  huge  chaotic 
mass  of  unintelligible  technicality:  and  such 
was  his  skill  and  industry,  that  he  was  able, 
after  the  severe  toil  of  two  or  three  days,  to 
present  to  the  consideration  of  the  young 
[  counsel  the  principal  facts  of  the  case,  in  a 
j  light  equally  simple  and  comprehensible, 
i  With  the  assistance  of  a  solicitor  so  affec- 
!  tionate  and  indefatigable,  Alan  Fairford  was 
j  enabled,  when  the  day  of  trial  arrived,  to 
!  walk  towards  the  Court,  attended  by  his 
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anxious  yet  encouraging  parent,  with  some 
degree  of  confidence  that  he  would  lose  no 
reputation  upon  this  arduous  occasion. 

They  were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Court 
by  Poor  Peter  Peebles  in  his  usual  plenitude 
of  wig  and  celsitude  of  hat.  He  seized  on 
the  young  pleader  like  a  lion  on  his  prey. 
"How  is  a'  wi'  you,  Mr.  Alan — how  is  a'  wi' 
you,  man  ? — The  awf u'  day  is  come  at  last 
— a  day  that  will  be  lang  minded  in  this 
house.  Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plain- 
stanes — conjoined  processes — Hearing  in 
presence — stands  for  the  Short  Poll  for  this 
day — I  have  not  been  able  to  sleep  for  a 
week  for  thinking  of  it,  and,  I  dare  to  say, 
neither  has  the  Lord  President  himsell — for 
such  a  cause!  !  But  your  father  garr'd  me 
tak  a  wee  drap  ower  muckle  of  his  pint  bot- 
tle the  other  night;  its  no  right  to  mix 
brandy  wi'  business,  Mr.  Fairford.  I  would 
have  been  the  waur  o'  liquor  if  I  would  have 
drunk  as  muckle  as  you  twa  would  have  had 
me.  But  there's  a  time  for  a'  things,  and 
if  ye  will  dine  with  me  after  the  case  is  heard, 
or  whilk  is  the  same,  or  maybe  better,  I'll 
gang  my  ways  hame  wi'  you,  and  I  winna 
object  to  a  cheerfu'  glass,  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation." 

Old  Fairford  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and 
hurried  past  the  client,  saw  his  son  wrapt  in 
the  sable  bombazine,  which,  in  his  eyes, 
was  more  venerable  than  an  archbishop's 
lawn,  and  could  not  help  fondly  patting  his 
shoulder,  and  whispering  to  him  to  take 
courage,  and  show  he  was  worthy  to  wear  it. 
The  party  entered  the  Outer  Hall  of  the 
Court  (once  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  an- 
cient Scottish  Parliament),  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  use  of  Westminster  Hall  in 
England,  serving  as  a  vestibule  to  the  Inner 
House,  as  it  is  termed,  and  a  place  of  domin- 
ion to  certain  sedentary  personages  called 
Lords  Ordinary. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  was  spent 
by  old  Fairford  in  reiterating  his  instructions 
to  Alan,  and  in  running  from  one  person  to 
another,  from  whom  he  thought  he  could 
still  glean  some  grains  of  information, 
either  concerning  the  point  at  issue,  or  col- 
lateral cases.  Meantime,  Poor  Peter  Pee- 
bles, whose  shallow  brain  was  altogether  un- 
able to  bear  the  importance  of  the  moment, 
kept  as  close  to  his  young  counsel  as  shadow 
to  substance,  affected  now  to  speak  loud, 
now  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  now  to  deck  his 
ghastly  countenance  with  wreathed  smiles, 
now  to  cloud  it  with  a  shade  of  deep  and 
solemn  importance,  and  anon  to  contort  it 
with  the  sneer  of  scorn  and  derision.  These 
moods  of  the  client's  mind  were  accom- 
panied with  singular  "mockings  and  mow- 
ings," fantastic  gestures,  which  the  man  of 


rags  and  litigation  deemed  appropriate  to 
his  changes  of  countenance.  Now  ho  bran- 
dished his  arm  aloft,  now  thrust  his  fist 
straight  out,  as  if  to  knock  his  opponent 
down.  Now  he  laid  his  open  palm  on  his 
bosom,  and  now  flinging  it  abroad,  he  gal- 
lantly snapped  his  lingers  in  the  air. 

These  demonstrations,  and  the  obvious 
shame  and  embarrassment  of  Alan  Fairford, 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  juv- 
enile idlers  in  the  hall.  They  did  not,  in- 
deed approach  Peter  with  their  usual  famil- 
iarity, from  some  feeling  of  deference  to- 
wards Fairford,  though  many  accused  him 
of  conceit  in  presuming  to  undertake,  at 
this  early  stage  of  his  practice,  a  case  of  con- 
siderable difficulty.  But  Alan,  notwith- 
standing this  forbearance,  was  not  the  less 
sensible  that  he  and  his  companion  were  the 
subjects  of  many  a  passing  jest,  and  many 
a  shout  of  laughter,  with  which  that  region 
at  all  times  abounds. 

At  length  the  young  counsel's  patience 
gave  way,  and  as  it  threatened  to  carry  his 
presence  of  mind  and  recollection  along 
with  it,  Alan  frankly  told  his  father,  that 
unless  he  was  relieved  from  the  infliction  of 
his  client's  personal  presence  and  instruc- 
tions, he  must  necessarily  throw  up  his  brief, 
and  decline  pleading  the  case. 

"Hush,  hush,  my  dear  Alan,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  almost  at  his  own  wit's  end 
upon  hearing  this  dilemma;  "dinna  mind 
the  silly  ne'er-do-weel;  we  cannot  keep  the 
man  from  hearing  his  own  cause,  though  he 
be  not  quite  right  in  the  head." 

"On  my  life,  sir,"  answered  Alan,  "I  shall 
be  unable  to  goon,  he  drives  every  thing  out 
of  my  remembrance;  and  if  I  attempt  to 
speak  seriously  of  the  injuries  he  has  sus- 
tained, and  the  condition  he  is  reduced  to, 
how  can  I  expect  but  that  the  very  appear- 
ance of  such  an  absurd  scarecrow  will  turn 
it  all  into  ridicule  ?" 

"There  is  something  in  that,"  said  Saun- 
ders Fairford,  glancing  a  look  at  Poor 
Peter,  and  then  cautiously  inserting  his  fore- 
finger under  his  bob-wig,  in  order  to  rub 
his  temple  and  aid  his  invention;  "he  is  no 
figure  for  the  fore-bar  to  see  without  laugh- 
ing; but  how  to  get  rid  of  him  ?  To  speak 
sense,  or  anything  like  it,  is  the  last  thing 
he  will  listen  to.  Stay,  ay — Alan,  my  dar- 
ling, hae  patience;  I'll  get  him  off  on  the 
instant,  like  a  gowff  ba\" 

So  saying,  he  hastened  to  his  ally,  Peter 
Drudgeit,  who,  on  seeing  him  with  marks 
of  haste  in  his  gait,  and  care  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, clapped  his  pen  behind  his  ear 
with,  "What's  the  stir  now,  Mr.  Saunders? 
— Is  there  aught  wrang  ?  " 

"Here's  a  dollar,  man,"  said  Mr.  Saun- 
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ders;  "now,  or  never,  Peter,  do  me  a  good 
turn.  Yonder s  your  namesake,  Peter  Pee- 
bles, will  drive  the  swine  through  our  bonny 
hanks  of  yarn,*  get  him  over  to  John's 
Coifee-house,  man — gie  him  his  meridian, 
— keep  him  there,  drunk  or  sober,  till  the 
hearing  is  ower." 

"Eneugh  said,"  quoth  Peter  Drudgeit,  no 
way  displeased  with  his  own  share  in  the 
service  required, — "We'sedo  yourbidd  ng." 

Accordingly,  the  scribe  was  presently  seen 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  Peter  Peebles, 
whose  responses  came  forth  in  the  following 
broken  form: — 

"Leave  the  Court  for  ae  minute  on  this 
great  day  of  judgment  ? — not  I,  by  the  Reg 
- — Eh!  what?  Brandy,  did  ye  say — French 
Brandy? — couldnaye  fetch  a  stoup  to  the  bar 
under  your  coat,  man? — Impossible?  Nay, 
if  it's  clean  impossible,  and  if  we  have  an 
hour  good  till  they  get  through  the  single 
bill,  and  the  summar-roll,  I  carena  if  I 
cross  the  close  wi'  you;  I  am  sure  I  need 
something  to  keep  my  heart  up  this  awful 
day;  but  I'll  no  stay  above  an  instant — not ! 
above  a  minute  of  time — nor  drink  aboon  a  [ 
single  gill." 

In  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the  two 
Peters  were  seen  moving  through  the  Parlia- 
ment Close  (which  new-fangled  affectation 
has  termed  a  Square),  the  triumphant 
Drudgeit  leading  captive  the  passive  Peebles, 
whose  legs  conducted  him  towards  the 
dramshop,  while  bis  reverted  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  Court.  They  dived  into  the  Cim- 
merian abysses  of  John's  Coffee-house,  f 
formerly  the  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  clas- 
sical and  genial  Docter  Pitcairn,  and  were 
for  the  present  seen  no  more. 

Relieved  from  his  tormentor,  Alan  Fair- 
ford  had  time  to  rally  his  recollections, 
which,  in  the  irritation  of  his  spirits,  had 
nearly  escaped  him,  and  to  prepare  himself 
for  a  task,  the  successful  discharge  or  fail- 
ure in   which  must,  he  was  aware,  have 
the  deepest  influence   upon  his  fortunes,  i 
He  had  pride,  was  not  without  a  conscious-  j 
ness  of  talent,  and  the  sense  of  his  father's 
feelings  upon  the  subject  impelled  him  to 
the  utmost  exertion.  Above  all,  he  had  that 
sort  of  self-command  which  is  essential  to 
success  in  every  arduous  undertaking,  and  he 
was  constitutionally  free  from  that  feverish  | 
irritability,  by  which  those,  whose  overac- 1 
tive  imaginations  exaggerate  difficulties,  ren- 
der themselves  incapable  of  encountering 
such  when  they  arrive. 


*  The  simile  is  obvious,  from  the  old  mannfactnre  of  Scot- 
land, whe  i  t  '1  •  trmlfw  ife's  thrift,  as  the  yarn  wrought  I  the 
wini  r  w  is  called,  when  laid  down  to  bleac  h  by  the  burn-side, 
was  peculiarly  i  xnosed  to  the  inroads  of  pigs,  seldom  well 
regnWied  about  a  Scottish  farm-house. 

t  Note  F.   John's  Coffee-house. 


Having  collected  all  the  scattered  and 
broken  associations  which  were  necessary, 
Alan's  thoughts  reverted  to  Dumfriesshire, 
and  the  precarious  situation  in  which  he 
feared  his  beloved  friend  had  placed  him- 
self; and  once  and  again  he  consulted  his 
watch,  eager  to  have  his  present  task  com- 
menced and  ended,  that  he  might  hasten  to 
Darsie's  assistance.  The  hour  and  moment 
at  length  arrived.  The  Macer  shouted,  with 
all  his  well-remembered  brazen  strength  of 
lungs,  "Poor  Peter  Peebles  versus  Plain- 
stanes,  per  Dumtoustie  et  Tough  ! — Maister 
Da-a-niel  Dumtoustie!"  Dumtoustie  an- 
swered not  the  summons,  which,  deep  and 
swelling  as  it  was,  could  not  reach  across  the 
Queensferry;  but  our  Maister  Alan  Fairford 
appeared  in  his  place. 

The  Court  was  very  much  crowded;  for 
much  amusement  had  been  received  on  for- 
mer occasions  when  Peter  had  volunteered 
his  own  oratory,  and  had  been  completely 
successful  in  routing  the  gravity  of  the 
whole  procedure,  and  putting  to  silence,  not 
indeed  the  council  of  the  opposite  party,  but 
his  own. 

Both  bench  and  audience  seemed  consid- 
erably surprised  at  the  juvenile  appearance 
of  the  young  man  who  appeared  in  the  room 
of  Dumtoustie,  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
this  complicated  and  long  depending  process, 
and  the  common  herd  were  disappointed  at 
the  absence  of  Peter  the  client,  the  Punch- 
inello of  the  expected  entertainment.  The 
Judges  looked  with  a  very  favorable  coun- 
tenance on  our  friend  Alan,  most  of  them 
being  acquainted,  more  or  less,  with  so  old  a 
practitioner  as  his  father,  and  all,  or  almost 
all,  affording,  from  civility,  the  same  fair 
play  to  the  first  pleading  of  a  counsel,  which 
the  House  of  Commons  yields  to  the  maiden 
speech  of  one  of  its  members. 

Lord  Bladderskate  was  an  exception  to 
this  general  expression  of  benevolence.  He 
scowled  upon  Alan,  from  beneath  his  large, 
shaggy,  grey  eyebrows,  just  as  if  the  young 
lawyer  had  been  usurping  his  nephew's 
honors,  instead  of  covering  his  disgrace; 
and,  from  feelings  which  did  his  lordship 
little  honor,  he  privately  hoped  the  young 
man  would  not  succeed  in  the  cause  which 
his  kinsman  had  abandoned. 

Even  Lord  Bladderskate,  however,  was,  in 
spite  of  himself,  pleased  with  the  judicious 
and  modest  tone  in  which  Alan  began  his 
address  to  the  Court,  apologising  for  his  own 
presumption,  and  excusing  it  by  the  sudden 
illness  of  his  learned  brother,  for  whom  the 
labor  of  opening  a  cause  of  some  difficulty 
and  importance  had  been  much  more  worth- 
ily designed.  He  spoke  of  himself  as  he 
really  was,  and  of  young  Dumtoustie  as  what 
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he  ought  to  have  heen,  taking  care  not  to' 
dwell  on  either  topic  a  moment  longer  than 
was  necessary.  The  old  Judge's  looks  be- 
came benign;  his  family  pride  was  propiti- 
ated, and,  pleased  equally  with  the  modesty 
and  civility  of  the  young  man  whom  he  had 
thought  forward  and  officious,  he  relaxed 
the  scorn  of  his  features  into  an  expression 
of  profound  attention;  the  highest  compli- 
ment, and  the  greatest  encouragement, 
which  a  judge  can  render  to  the  counsel  ad- 
dressing him. 

Having  succeeded  in  securing  the  favor- 
able attention  of  the  Court,  the  young  law- 
yer, using  the  lights  which  his  father's 
experience  and  knowledge  of  business  had 
afforded  him,  proceeded  with  an  address  and 
clearness,  unexpected  from  one  of  his  years, 
to  remove  from  the  case  itself  those  compli- 
cated formalities  with  which  it  had  been 
loaded,  as  a  surgeon  strips  from  a  wound  the 
dressings  which  had  been  hastily  wrapped 
round  it,  in  order  to  proceed  to  his  cure 
secundum  artem.  Developed  of  the  cum- 
brous and  complicated  technicalities  of  liti- 
gation, with  which  the  perverse  obstinacy  of 
the  client,  the  inconsiderate  haste  or  igno- 
rance of  his  agents,  and  the  evasions  of  a 
subtle  adversary,  had  invested  the  process, 
the  cause  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  standing 
upon  its  simple  merits,  was  no  bad  subject 
for  the  declamation  of  a  young  counsel,  nor 
did  our  friend  Alan  fail  to  avail  himself  of 
its  strong  points. 

Be  exhibited  his  client  as  a  simple  hearted, 
honest,  well-meaning  man,  who,  during  a 
copartnership  of  twelve  years,  had  gradually 
become  impoverished,  while  his  partner  (his 
former  clerk),  having  no  funds  but  his  share 
of  the  same  business,  into  which  he  had 
been  admitted  without  any  advance  of  stock, 
had  become  gradually  more  and  more 
wealthy. 

"Their  association,"  said  Alan,  and  the 
little  flight  was  received  with  some  applause, 
"resembled  the  ancient  story  of  the  fruit 
which  was  carved  with  a  knife  poisoned  on  one 
side  of  the  blade  only,  so  that  the  individual 
to  whom  the  envenomed  portion  was  served, 
drew  decay  and  death  from  what  afforded  sa- 
vor and  sustenance  to  the  consumer  of  the 
other  moiety."  He  then  plung -d  boldly  into 
the  mare  magnum  of  accompts  between  the 
parties;  he  pursued  each  false  statement  from 
the  waste-book  to  the  day-book,  from  the  day- 
book to  the  bill-book,  from  the  bill-book  to 
the  ledger;  placed  the  artful  interpolations 
and  insertions  of  the  fallacious  Plainstanes 
in  array  against  each  other,  and  against  the 
fact;  and  availing  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
his  father's  previous  labors,  and  his  own 
knowledge  of  accompts,  in  which  he  had  been 


sedulously  trained,  he  laid  before  the  Court 
a  clear  and  intelligible  statement  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  copartnery,  showing,  with  pre- 
cision, that  a  large  balance  must,  at  the  dis- 
solution, have  been  due  to  his  client,  sufficient 
to  have  enabled  him  to  have  carried  on  bus- 
iness on  his  own  account,  and  thus  to  ha\e 
retained  his  situation  in  society,  as  an  inde- 
pendent'and  industrious  tradesman.  "Bid 
instead  of  this  justice  being  voluntarily  ren- 
dered by  the  former  clerk  to  his  former 
master, — by  the  party  obliged  to  his  bene- 
factor,— by  one  honest  man  to  another, — his 
wretched  client  had  been  compelled  to  follow 
his  quondam  clerk,  his  present  debtor,  from 
Court  to  Court;  had  found  his  just  claims 
met  with  well-invented  but  unfounded  coun- 
ter-claims, had  seen  his  party  shift  his  char- 
acter of  pursuer  or  defender,  as  often  as 
Harlequin  effects  his  transformations,  till,  in 
a  chase  so  varied  and  so  long,  the  unhappy 
litigant  had  lost  substance,  reputation,  and 
almost  the  use  of  reason  itself,  and  came  be- 
fore their  Lordships  an  object  of  thoughtless 
derision  to  the  unreflecting,  of  compassion 
to  the  better-hearted,  and  of  awful  medita- 
tion to  every  one,  who  considered  that,  in  a 
country  where  excellent  laws  were  adminis- 
tered by  upright  and  incorruptible  Judges, 
a  man  might  pursue  an  almost  indisputable 
claim  through  all  the  mazes  of  litigation; 
lose  fortune,  reputation,  and  reason  itself  in 
the  chase,  and  now  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  his  country  in  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  his  unhappy  client,  a  victim  to  pro- 
tracted justice,  and  to  that  hope  delayed 
which  sickens  the  heart." 

The  force  of  this  appeal  to  feeling  made 
as  much  impression  on  the  Bench,  as  had 
been  previously  effected  by  the  clearness  of 
Alan's  argument.  The  absurd  form  of  Peter 
himself,  with  his  tow-wig,  was  fortunately 
not  present  to  excite  any  ludicrous  emotion, 
and  the  pause  that  took  place  when  the  young 
lawyer  had  concluded  his  speech,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  murmur  of  approbation,  which 
the  ears  of  his  father  drank  in  as  the  sweet- 
est sounds  that  had  ever  entered  them. 
Many  a  hand  of  gratulation  was  thrust  out 
to  his  grasp,  trembling  as  it  was  with  anx- 
iety, and  finally  with  delight;  his  voice  fal- 
tering as  he  replied,  "Ay,  ay,  I  kend  Alan 
was  the  lad  to  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a 
horn."  * 

The  counsel  on  the  other  side  arose,  an 
old  practitioner,  who  had  noted  too  closely 
the  impression  made  by  Alan's  pleading, 
not  to  fear  the  consequences  of  an  immediate 
decision.  He  paid  the  highest  compliments 
to  his  very  young  brother — "the  Benjamin, 

*  SMid  of  an  adventurous  ?ipsy.  who  resolves  at  all  risks 
to  convert  a  sheep's  horn  into  a  spoon. 
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as  he  would  presume  to  call  him,  of  the 
learned  Faculty — said  the  alleged  hardships 
of  Mr.  Peehles  were  compensated,  by  his 
being  placed  in  a  situation  where  the  benev- 
olence of  their  Lordships  had  assigned  him 
gratuitously  such  assistance  as  he  might  not 
otherwise  have  obtained  at  a  high  price — 
and  allowed  his  young  brother  had  put  many 
things  in  such  a  new  point  of  view,  that,  al- 
though he  was  quite  certain  of  his  ability 
to  refute  them,  he  was  honestly  desirous  of 
having  a  few  hours  to  arrange  his  answer, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  follow  Mr.  Fairford 
from  point  to  point.  He  had  farther  to  ob- 
serve, there  was  one  point  of  the  case  to 
which  his  brother,  whose  attention  had  been 
otherwise  so  wonderfully  comprehensive,  had 
not  given  the  consideration  which  he  ex- 
pected; it  was  founded  on  the  interpretation 
of  certain  correspondence  which  had  passed 
betwixt  the  parties  soon  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  copartnery." 

The  Court  having  heard  Mr.  Tough, 
readily  allowed  him  two  days  for  preparing 
himself,  hinting  at  the  same  time,  that  he 
might  find  his  task  difficult,  and  affording 
the  young  counsel,  with  high  encomiums 
upon  the  mode  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himself,  the  choice  of  speaking,  either  now 
or  at  the  next  calling  of  the  cause,  upon  the 
point  which  Plainstanes's  lawyer  had  ad- 
verted to. 

Alan  modestly  apologised  for  what,  in  fact, 
had  been  an  omission  very  pardonable  in  so 
complicated  a  case,  and  professed  himself 
instantly  ready  to  go  through  that  correspon- 
dence, and  prove  that  it  was  in  form  and 
substance  exactly  applicable  to  the  view  of 
the  case  he  had  submitted  to  their  lordships. 
He  applied  to  his  father,  who  sat  behind  him, 
to  hand  him,  from  time  to  time,  the  letters 
in  the  order  in  which  he  meant  to  read  and 
comment  upon  them. 

Old  counsellor  Tough  had  probably  formed 
an  ingenious  enough  scheme  to  blunt  the 
effect  of  the  young  lawyer's  reasoning,  by 
thus  obliging  him  to  follow  up  a  process  of 
reasoning,  clear  and  complete  in  itself,  by  a 
hasty  and  extemporary  appendix.  If  so,  he 
seemed  likely  to  be  disappointed;  for  Alan 
was  well  prepared  on  this  as  on  other  parts 
of  the  cause,  and  recommenced  his  pleading 
with  a  degree  of  animation  which  added 
force  even  to  what  he  had  formerly  stated, 
and  might  perhaps  have  occasioned  the  old 
gentleman  to  regret  his  having  again  called 
him  up,  when  his  father,  as  he  handed  him 
the  letters,  put  one  into  his  hand  which  pro- 
duced a  singular  effect  on  the  pleader. 

At  the  first  glance  he  saw  that  the  paper 
had  no  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Peter  Pee- 
bles; but  the  first  glance  also  showed  him 


what,  even  at  that  time,  and  in  that  pres-- 
ence,  he  could  not  help  reading,  and  which, 
being  read,  seemed  totally  to  disconcert  his 
ideas.  He  stopped  short  in  his  harangue — 
gazed  on  the  paper  with  a  look  of  surprise 
and  horror — uttered  an  exclamation,  and 
flinging  down  the  brief  which  he  had  in  his 
hand,  hurried  out  of  Court  without  return- 
ing a  single  word  of  answer  to  the  various 
questions,  "What  was  the  matter?  " — "Was 
he  taken  unwell  ?  " — "  Should  not  a  chair  be 
called?"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

The  elder  Mr.  Fairford,  who  remained 
seated,  and  looking  as  senseless  as  if  he  had 
been  made  of  stone,  was  at  length  recalled 
to  himself  by  the  anxious  inquiries  of  the 
judges  and  the  counsel  after  his  son's  health. 
He  then  rose  with  an  air  in  which  was  min- 
gled the  deep  habitual  reverence  in  which 
he  held  the  Court,  with  some  internal  cause 
of  agitation,  and  with  difficulty  mentioned 
something  of  a  mistake — a  piece  of  bad 
news — Alan,  he  hoped,  would  be  well  enough 
to-morrow.  But,  unable  to  proceed  far- 
ther, he  clasped  his  hands  together,  ex- 
claiming, "My  son!  my  son!"  and  left  the 
Court  hastily,  as  if  in  pursuit  of  him. 

"What's  the  matter  with  the  auld  bitch 
next  ?  "  *  said  an  acute  metaphysical  judge, 
though  somewhat  coarse  in  his  manners, 
aside  to  his  brethren.  "This  is  a  daft 
cause,  Bladderskate — first,  it  drives  the  poor 
man  mad  that  aught  it — then  your  nevoy 
goes  daft  with  fright,  and  flies  the  pit — then 
this  smart  young  hopeful  is  aff  the  hooks 
with  too  hard  study,  I  fancy — and  now  auld 
Saunders  Fairford  is  as  lunatic  as  the  best 
of  them.    What  say  ye  till't,  ye  bitch  ?  " 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  answered  Bladder- 
skate,  much  too  formal  to  admire  the  levi- 
ties in  which  his  philosophical  brother  some- 
times indulged — "I  say  nothing,  but  pray 
to  Heaven  to  keep  our  own  wits." 

"Amen,  amen,"  answered  his  learned 
brother;  "for  some  of  us  have  but  few  to 
spare." 

The  Court  then  arose,  and  the  audience 
departed,  greatly  wondering  at  the  talent 
displayed  by  Alan  Fairford  at  his  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  case  so  difficult  and  so  com- 
plicated, and  assigning  a  hundred  conjec- 
tural causes,  each  different  from  the  others, 
for  the  singular  interruption  which  had 
clouded  his  day  of  success.  The  worst  of 
the  whole  was,  that  six  agents,  who  had 
each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of 
thrusting  a  retaining  fee  into  Alan's  hand 
as  he  left  the  Court,  shook  their  heads  as 
they  returned  the  money  into  their  leathern 
pouches,  and  said  "that  the  lad  was  clever, 

♦Tradition  ascribes  this  whimsical  style  of  language  to  the 
ingenious  and  philosophical  Lord  Kaimes. 
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but  they  would  like  to  sec  more  of  him  be- 
fore they  engaged  him  in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness— they  aid  not  like  his  lduping  away 
like  a  ilea  in  a  blanket." 


CHAPTER  SECOND. 

Had  our  friend  Alexander  Fairford  known 
the  consequences  of  his  son's  abrupt  retreat 
from  the  Court,  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
end  of  the  last  chapter,  it  might  have  ac- 
complished the  prediction  of  the  lively  old 
judge,  and  driven  him  utterly  distracted. 
As  it  was,  he  was  miserable  enough.  His 
son  had  risen  ten  degrees  higher  in  his  esti- 
mation than  ever,  by  his  display  of  juridical 
talents,  which  seemed  to  assure  him  that 
the  applause  of  the  judges  and  professors  of 
the  law,  which,  in  his  estimation,  was  worth 
that  of  all  mankind  besides,  authorised  to 
the  fullest  extent  the  advantageous  estimate 
which  even  his  parental  partiality  had  been 
induced  to  form  of  Alan's  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  felt  that  he  was  himself  a 
little  humbled,  from  a  disguise  which  he 
had  practised  towards  this  son  of  his  hopes 
and  wishes. 

The  truth  was,  that  on  the  morning  of 
this  eventful  day,  Mr.  Alexander  Fairford 
had  received  from  his  correspondent  and 
friend,  Provost  Crosbie  of  Dumfries,  a  let- 
ter of  the  following  tenor: — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"Your  respected  favor  of  25th  ultimo, 
per  favor  of  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer,  reached 
me  in  safety,  and  I  showed  to  the  young 
gentleman  such  attention  as  he  was  pleased 
to  accept  of.  The  object  of  my  present 
writing  is  twofold.  First,  the  council  are  of 
opinion  that  you  should  now  begin  to  stir  in 
the  thirlage  cause;  and  they  think  they  will 
be  able,  from  evidence  noviter  repertum,  to 
enable  you  to  amend  your  condescendence 
upon  the  use  and  wont  of  the  burgh,  touch- 
ing the  gran  a  invecta  et  Mat  a.  So  you  will 
please  consider  yourself  as  authorised  to 
speak  to  Mr.  Pest,  and  lay  before  him  the 
papers  which  you  will  receive  by  the  coach. 
The  council  think  that  a  fee  of  two  guineas 
may  be  sufficient  on  this  occasion,  as  Mr. 
Pest  liad  three  for  drawing  the  original  con- 
descendence. 

"  I  take  the  opportunity  of  adding  that 
there  has  been  a  great  riot  among  the  Sol- 
way  fishermen,  who  have  destroyed,  in  a 
masterful  manner,  the  stake-nets  set  up 
near  the  month  of  this  river;  and  have  be- 
sides attacked  the  house  of  Quaker  Geddes, 
one  of  the  principal  partners  of  the  Tide-Net 


Fishing  Company,  and  done  a  great  deal  of 
damage.  Am  sorry  to  add,  young  Mr.  Lat- 
imer was  in  the  fray,  and  has  not  since  been 
heard  of.  Murder  is  spoke  of,  but  that  may 
be  a  word  of  course.  As  the  young  gentle- 
man has  behaved  rather  oddly  while  in  these 
parts,  as  in  declining  to  dine  with  me  more 
than  once,  and  going  about  the  country 
with  strolling  fiddlers  and  such  like,  I 
rather  hope  that  his  present  absence  is  only 
occasioned  by  a  frolic;  but  as  his  servant  has 
been  making  inquiries  of  me  respecting  his 
master,  I  thought  it  best  to  acquaint  yon  in 
course  of  post.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  our 
sheriff  has  taken  a  precognition,  and  com- 
mitted one  or  two  of  the  rioters.  If  1  can 
be  useful  in  this  matter,  either  by  advertis- 
ing for  Mr.  Latimer  as  missing,  publishing 
a  reward,  or  otherwise,  I  will  obey  your  re- 
spected instructions,  being  your  most  obe- 
dient to  command, 

"William  Crosbie." 

When  Mr.  Fairford  received  this  letter, 
and  had  read  it  to  an  end,  his  first  idea  was 
to  communicate  it  to  his  son,  that  an  express 
might  be  instantly  despatched,  or  a  King's 
messenger  sent  with  proper  authority  to 
search  after  his  late  guest. 

The  habits  of  the  fishers  wrere  rude,  as  he 
well  knew,  though  not  absolutely  sanguinary 
or  ferocious;  and  there  had  been  instances 
of  their  transporting  persons  w?ho  had  inter- 
fered in  their  smuggling  trade  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  elsewhere,  and  keeping  them  un- 
der restraint  for  many  weeks.  On  this  ac- 
count, Mr.  Fairford  was  naturally  led  to  feel 
anxiety  concerning  the  fate  of  his  late  in- 
mate; and,  at  a  less  interesting  moment, 
would  certainly  have  set  out  himself,  or  li- 
censed his  son  to  go  in  pursuit  of  his  friend. 

But,  alas!  he  was  both  a  father  and  an 
agent.  In  the  one  capacity,  he  looked  on 
his  son  as  dearer  to  him  than  all  the  world 
besides;  in  the  other,  the  lawsuit  which  he 
conducted  was  to  him  like  an  infant  to  its 
nurse,  and  the  case  of  Poor  Peter  Peebles 
against  Plainstanes  was,  he  saw,  adjourned, 
perhaps  sine  die,  should  this  document 
reach  the  hands  of  his  son.  The  mutual 
and  enthusiastical  affection  betwixt  the 
young  men  was  well  known  to  him;  and  he 
concluded,  that  if  the  precarious  state  of 
Latimer  were  made  known  to  Alan  Fairford, 
it  would  render  him  not  only  unwilling,  but 
totally  unfit,  to  discharge  the  duty  of  the 
day,  to  which  the  old  gentleman  attached 
such  ideas  of  importance. 

On  mature  reflection,  therefore,  he  re- 
solved, though  not  without  some  feelings  of 
compunction,  to  delay  communicating  to  his 
son  the  disagreeable  intelligence  which  he 
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had  received,  until  the  business  of  the  day 
should  be  ended.  The  delay,  he  persuaded 
himself,  could  be  of  little  consequence  to 
Darsie  Latimer,  whose  folly,  he  dared  to  say, 
had  led  him  into  some  scrape  which  would 
meet  an  appropriate  punishment,  in  some 
accidental  restraint,  which  would  be  thus 
prolonged  for  only  a  few  hours  longer.  Be- 
sides, he  would  have  time  to  speak  to  the 
Sheriff  of  the  county — perhaps  to  the  King's 
Advocate — and  set  about  the  matter  in  a 
regular  manner,  or,  as  he  termed  it,  as  sum- 
ming up  the  duties  of  a  solicitor,  to  age  as 
accords.  * 

The  scheme,  as  we  have  seen,  was  par- 
tially successful,  and  was  only  ultimately 
defeated,  as  he  confessed  to  himself  with 
shame,  by  his  own  very  unbusiness-like  mis- 
take of  shuffling  the  Provost's  letter,  in  the 
hurry  and  anxiety  of  the  morning,  among 
some  papers  belonging  to  Peter  Peebles's 
affairs,  and  then  handing  it  to  his  son,  with- 
out observing  the  blunder.  He  used  to 
protest,  even  till  the  day  of  his  death,  that 
he  never  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  inac- 
curacy as  giving  a  paper  out  of  his  hand 
without  looking  at  the  docketing,  except  on 
that  unhappy  occasion,  when,  of  all  others, 
he  had  such  particular  reason  to  regret  his 
negligence. 

Disturbed  by  these  reflections,  the  old 
gentleman  had,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
some  disinclination,  arising  from  shame  and 
vexation,  to  face  his  own  son;  so  that,  to 
protract  for  a  little  the  meeting,  which  he 
feared  would  be  a  painful  one,  he  went  to 
wrait  upon  the  Sheriff-depute,  who  he  found 
had  set  off  for  Dumfries  in  great  haste,  to 
superintend  in  person  the  investigation 
which  had  been  set  on  foot  by  his  substitute. 
This  gentleman's  clerk  could  say  little  on 
the  subject  of  the  riot,  excepting  that  it  had 
been  serious,  much  damage  done  to  prop- 
erty, and  some  personal  violence  offered  to 
individuals;  but  as  far  as  he  had  yet  heard, 
no  lives  lost  on  the  spot. 

Mr.  Fairford  was  compelled  to  return 
home  with  this  intelligence;  and  on  inquir- 
ing at  James  Wilkinson  where  his  son  was, 
received  for  answer,  that  "Maister  Alan  was 
in  his  own  room,  and  very  busy." 

"  We  must  have  our  explanation  over," 
said  Saunders  Fairford  to  himself.  "Better 
a  finger  off,  as  aye  wagging;"  and  going  to 
the  door  of  his  son's  apartment,  he  knocked 
at  first  gently — then  more  loudly — but  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Somewhat  alarmed  at 
this  silence,  he  opened  the  door  of  the  cham- 
ber— it  was  empty — clothes  lay  mixed  in 
confusion  with  the  law-books  and  papers,  as 

*  \  Scots  law  phrase,  of  no  very  determinate  import, 
meaning,  generally,  to  do  what  is  fitting. 


if  the  inmate  had  been  engaged  in  hastily 
packing  for  a  journey.  As  Mr.  Fairford 
looked  around  in  alarm,  his  eye  was  arrested 
by  a  sealed  letter  lying  upon  his  son's  writ- 
ing-table, and  addressed  to  himself.  It  con- 
tained the  following  words: — 

"My  Dearest  Father, 

"You  will  not,  I  trust,  be  surprised,  nor 
perhaps  very  much  displeased,  to  learn  that 
I  am  on  my  way  to  Dumfriesshire,  to  learn, 
by  my  own  personal  investigation,  the  pres- 
ent state  of  my  dear  friend,  and  afford  him 
such  relief  as  may  be  in  my  power,  and 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  effectual.  I  do  not 
presume  to  reflect  upon  you,  dearest  sir,  for 
concealing  from  me  information  of  so  much 
consequence  to  my  peace  of  mind  and  hap- 
piness, but  I  hope  your  having  done  so  will 
be,  if  not  an  excuse,  at  least  some  mitigation 
of  my  present  offence,  in  taking  a  step  of 
consequence  without  consulting  your  pleas- 
ure; and,  I  must  further  own,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  perhaps  might  lead  to 
your  disapprobation  of  my  purpose.  I  can 
only  say,  in  farther  apology,  that  if  anything 
unhappy,  which  Heaven  forbid!  shall  have 
occurred  to  the  person  who,  next  to  your- 
self, is  dearest  to  me  in  this  world,  I  shall 
have  on  my  heart,  as  a  subject  of  eternal  re- 
gret, that,  being  in  a  certain  degree  warned 
of  his  danger,  and  furnished  with  the  means 
of  obviating  it,  I  did  not  instantly  hasten  to 
his  assistance,  but  preferred  giving  my  at- 
tention to  the  business  of  this  unlucky 
morning.  No  view  of  personal  distinction, 
nothing,  indeed,  short  of  your  earnest  and 
often  expressed  wishes,  could  have  detained 
me  in  town  till  this  day;  and  having  made 
this  sacrifice  to  filial  duty,  I  trust  you  will 
hold  me  excused,  if  I  now  obey  the  calls  of 
I  friendship  and  humanity.  Do  not  be  in  the 
least  anxious  on  my  account;  I  shall  know,  I 
trust,  how  to  conduct  myself  with  due  cau- 
tion in  any  emergence  which  may  occur, 
otherwise  my  legal  studies  for  so  many  years 
have  been  to  little  purpose.  I  am  fully  pro- 
vided with  money,  and  also  with  arms,  in 
case  of  need;  but  you  may  rely  on  my  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  all  occasions  of  using  the 
latter,  short  of  the  last  necessity.  God  Al- 
mighty bless  you,  my  dearest  father!  and 
grant  that  you  may  forgive  the  first,  and,  I 
trust,  the  last  act  approaching  towards  pre- 
meditated disobedience,  of  which  I  either 
have  now,  or  shall  hereafter  have  to  ac- 
cuse myself.  I  remain,  till  death,  your 
dutiful  and  affectionate  son, 

"Alan  Fairford. 

"P.S. — I  shall  write  with  the  utmost  reg- 
ularity, acquainting  you  with  my  motions, 
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and  requesting  your  advice.  I  trust  my  stay 
will  be  very  short,  and  I  think  it  possible 
that  1  may  bring  back  Darsie  along  with 
me." 

The  paper  dropped  from  the  old  man's 
hand  when  he  was  thus  assured  of  the  mis- 
fortune which  he  apprehended.  His  first 
idea  was  to  get  a  post-chaise  and  pursue  the 
fugitive;  but  he  recollected,  that,  upon  the 
very  rare  occasions  when  Alan  had  shown 
himself  indocile  to  the  pat  r ia  potest  as,  his  nat- 
ural ease  and  gentleness  of  disposition  seemed 
hardened  into  obstinacy,  and  that  now,  en- 
titled, as  arrived  at  the  years  of  majority,  and 
a  member  of  the  learned  Faculty,  to  direct 
his  own  motions,  there  was  great  doubt, 
whether,  in  the  event  of  his  overtaking  his 
son,  he  might  be  able  to  prevail  upon  him  to 
return  back.  In  such  a  risk  of  failure,  he 
thought  it  wiser  to  desist  from  his  purpose, 
especially  as  even  his  success  in  such  a  pur- 
suit would  give  a  ridiculous  eclat  to  the 
whole  affair,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
than  prejudicial  to  his  son's  rising  char- 
acter. 

Bitter,  however,  were  Saunders  Fairford's 
reflections,  as,  again  picking  up  the  fatal 
scroll,  he  threw  himself  into  his  son's  leath- 
ern easy-chair,  and  bestowed  upon  it  a  dis- 
jointed commentary.  "Bring  back  Darsie? 
little  doubt  of  that — the  bad  shilling  is  sure 
enough  to  come  back  again.  I  wish  Darsie 
no  worse  ill  than  that  he  were  carried  where 
the  silly  fool  Alan  should  never  see  him 
again.  It  was  an  ill  hour  that  he  darkened 
my  doors  in,  for,  ever  since  that,  Alan  has 
given  up  his  ain  old-fashioned  mother-wit, 
for  the  t'other's  capernoited  maggots  and 
nonsense. — Provided  with  money?  you  must 
have  more  than  I  know  of,  then,  my  friend, 
for  I  trow  I  kept  you  pretty  short  for  your 
own  good.  — Can  he  have  gotten  more  fees  ? 
or,  does  he  think  five  guineas  has  neither 
beginning  nor  end? — Arms!  What  would 
he  do  with  arms,  or  what  would  any  man 
do  with  them  that  is  not  a  regular  soldier 
under  government,  or  else  a  thief-taker?  I 
have  had  enough  of  arms,  I  trow,  although 
I  carried  them  for  King  George  and  the 
government.  But  this  is  a  worse  strait  than 
Falkirk-field  yet. — God  guide  us,  we  are 
poor  inconsistent  creatures!  To  think  the 
lad  should  have  made  so  able  an  appearance 
and  then  bolted  off  this  gate,  after  a  glaiket 
ne'er-do-weel,  like  a  hound  upon  a  false 
scent! — Las-a-day!  it's  a  sore  thing  to  see  a 
stunkard  cow  kick  down  the  pail  when  it's 
reaming  fou. — But,  after  all,  it's  an  ill  bird 
that  defiles  its  ain  nest.  I  must  cover  up 
the  scandal  as  well  as  I  can. — What's  the 
matter  now,  James  ?  " 


"A  message,  sir,"  said  James  Wilkinson, 
"from  my  Lord  President;  and  he  hopes  Mr. 
Alan  is  not  seriously  indisposed." 

"From  the  Lord  President  ?  the  Lord  pre- 
serve us! — I'll  send  an  answer  this  instant; 
bid  the  lad  sit  down,  and  ask  him  to  drink, 
James. — Let  me  see,"  continued  he,  taking  a 
sheet  of  gilt  paper,  "how  we  are  to  draw  our 
answers.' 

Ere  his  pen  had  touched  the  paper,  James 
was  in  the  room  again. 

"  What  now,  James  ?  " 

"Lord  Bladderskate's  lad  is  come  to  ask 
how  Mr.  Alan  is,  as  he  left  the  Court"  

"Ay,  ay,  ay,"  answered  Saunders,  bitterly; 
"he  has  e'en  made  a  moonlight  flitting,  like 
my  lork's  ain  nevoy." 

"Shall  I  say  sae,  sir?"  said  James,  who, 
as  an  old  soldier,  was  literal  in  all  things 
touching  the  service. 

"The  devil!  no,  no! — Bid  the  lad  sit  down 
and  taste  our  ale.  I  will  write  his  lordship 
an  answer." 

Once  more  the  gilt  paper  was  resumed, 
and  once  more  the  door  was  opened  by 
James. 

"  Lord  sends  his  servitor  to  ask  after 

Mr.  Alan." 

"Oh,  the  deevil  take  their  civility!  "  said 
poor  Saunders.  "Set  him  down  to  drink  too 
— I  will  WTite  to  his  lordship." 

"The  lads  will  bide  your  pleasure,  sir,  as 
lang  as  I  keep  the  bicker  fou;  but  this  ring- 
ing is  like  to  wear  out  the  bell,  I  think; 
there  are  they  at  it  again." 

He  answered  the  fresh  summons  accord- 
ingly, and  came  back  to  inform  Mr.  Fair- 
ford,  that  the  Dean  of  Faculty  was  below, 
inquiring  for  Mr.  Alan. — "Will  I  set  him 
down  to  drink,  too  ?  "  said  James. 

"Will  you  be  an  idiot,  sir  ?  "  said  Mr.  Fair- 
ford.    "Show  Mr.  Dean  into  the  parlor." 

In  going  slowly  down  stairs,  step  by  step, 
the  perplexed  man  of  business  bad  time 
enough  to  reflect,  that  if  it  be  possible  to 
put  a  fair  gloss  upon  a  true  story,  the  verity 
always  serves  the  purpose  better  than  any 
substitute  which  ingenuity  can  devise.  He 
therefore  told  his  learned  visitor,  that  al- 
though his  son  had  been  incommoded  hy 
the  heat  of  the  court,  and  the  long  train  of 
hard  study,  by  day  and  night,  preceding  his 
exertions,  yet  he  had  fortunately  so  far  re- 
covered, as  to  be  in  condition  to  obey  upon 
the  instant  a  sudden  summons  which  had 
called  him  to  the  country,  on  a  matter  of 
life  and  death. 

"It  should  be  a  serious  matter  indeed  that 
takes  my  young  friend  away  at  this  moment," 
said  the  good-natured  Dean.  "I  wish  he 
had  stayed  to  finish  his  pleading,  and  put 
I  down   old   Tough.    Without  compliment, 
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Mr.  Fairford,  it  was  as  fine  a  first  appear- 
ance as  ever  I  heard.  I  should  be  sorry 
your  son  did  not  follow  it  up  in  a  reply. 
Nothing  like  striking  while  the  iron  is 
hot." 

Mr.  Saunders  Fairford  made  a  bitter  gri- 
mace as  he  acquiesced  in  an  opinion  which 
was  indeed  decidedly  his  own;  but  he 
thought  it  most  prudent  to  reply,  "that  the 
affair  which  rendered  his  son  Alan's  pres- 
ence in  the  country  absolutely  necessary,  re- 
garded the  affairs  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
great  fortune,  who  was  a  particular  friend 
of  Alan's,  and  who  never  took  any  material 
step  in  his  affairs,  without  consulting  his 
counsel  learned  in  the  law." 

"Well,  well,  Mr.  Fairford,  you  know 
best,"  answered  the  learned  Dean;  "if  there 
be  death  or  marriage  in  the  case,  a  will  or  a 
wedding  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  busi-  | 
ness.  I  am  happy  Mr.  Alan  is  so  much  re- 
covered as  to  be  able  for  travel.,  and  wish  you 
a  very  good  morning." 

Having  thus  taken  his  ground  to  the  Dean 
of  Faculty,  Mr.  Fairford  hastily  wrote  cards 
in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  three  judges, 
accounting  for  Alan's  absence  in  the  same 
manner.  These  being  properly  sealed  and 
addressed,  he  delivered  to  James,  with  direc- 
tions to  dismiss  the  parti-colored  gentry, 
who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  consumed  a 
gallon  of  twopenny  ale,  while  discussing 
points  of  law,  and  addressing  each  other  by 
their  masters'  titles.* 

The  exertion  which  these  matters  de- 
manded, and  the  interest  which  so  inany 
persons  of  legal  distinction  appeared  to  have 
taken  in  his  son,  greatly  relieved  the  op- 
pressed spirit  of  Saunders  Fairford,  who  con- 
tinued to  talk  mysteriously  of  the  very  im- 
portant business  which  had  interfered  with 
his  son's  attendance  during  the  brief  re- 
mainder of  the  session.  He  endeavored  to 
lay  the  same  unction  to  his  own  heart;  but 
here  the  application  was  less  fortunate,  for 
his  conscience  told  him,  that  no  end,  how- 
ever important,  which  could  be  achieved  in 
Darsie  Latimer's  affairs,  could  be  balanced 
against  the  reputation  which  Alan  was  like 
to  forfeit  by  deserting  the  cause  of  Poor 
Peter  Peebles. 

In  the  meanwhile,  although  the  haze 
which  surrounded  the  cause,  or  causes,  of 
that  unfortunate  litigant  had  been  for  a  time 
dispelled  by  Alan's  eloquence,  like  a  fog  by 

*  The  Scottish  Judges  are  distinguished  by  the  title  of  lord 
prefixed  to  their  own  temporal  designation.  As  the  ladies  of 
these  Official  dignitaries  do  not  bear  any  share  in  their  hus- 
band's honors,  they  are  distinguished  only  by  their  lord9' 
f  imily  name  They  were  not  always  contented  with  tins 
species  of  Sftlique  law,  which  certainly  is  somewhat  incon- 
sistent. But  i  heir  pretensions  to  title  are  said  to  have  been 
long  since  repelled  by  .lames  V.,  the  Sovereign  who  founded 
the  College  of  Justice.  "1."  said  he,  "made  the  carles 
lords,  but  who  the  devil  made  the  carlinea  ladies  •  " 


the  thunder  of  artillery,  yet  it  seemed  once 
more  to  settle  down  upon  the  mass  of  litiga- 
tion, thick  as  the  palpable  darkness  of  Egypt, 
at  the  very  sound  of  Mr.  Tough's  voice,  who, 
on  the  second  day  after  Alan's  departure, 
was  heard  in  answer  to  the  opening  counsel. 
Deep-mouthed,  long-breathed,  and  pertina- 
cious, taking  a  pinch  of  snuff  betwixt  every 
sentence,  which  otherwise  seemed  intermina- 
ble— the  veteran  pleader  prosed  over  all  the 
themes  which  had  been  treated  so  luminously 
by  Fairford:  lie  quietly  and  imperceptibly 
replaced  all  the  rubbish  which  the  other  had 
cleared  away;  and  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
veil  of  obscurity  and  unintelligibility  which 
had  for  many  years  darkened  the  case  of 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes;  and  the  matter 
was  once  more  hung  up  by  a  remit  to  an  ac- 
countant, with  instruction  to  report  before 
answer.  So  different  a  result  from  that 
which  the  public  had  been  led  to  expect 
from  Alan's  speech,  gave  rise  to  various  specu- 
lations. 

The  client  himself  opined,  that  it  was  en- 
tirely owing,  first,  to  his  own  absence  during 
the  first  day's  pleading,  being,  as  he  said, 
deboshed  with  brandy,  usquebaugh,  and 
other  strong  waters,  at  John's  Coffee-house, 
per  ambages  of  Peter  Drudgeit,  employed  to 
that  effect  by  and  through  the  device, 
counsel,  and  covyne  of  Saunders  Fairford, 
his  agent,  or  pretended  agent.  Secondly,  by 
the  flight  and  voluntary  desertion  of  the 
younger  Fairford,  the  advocate;  on  account 
of  which  he  served  both  father  and  son  with 
a  petition  and  complaint  against  them,  for 
malversation  in  office.  So  that  the  apparent 
and  most  probable  issue  of  this  cause  seemed 
to  menace  the  melancholy  Mr.  Saunders 
Fairford  with  additional  subject  for  plague 
and  mortification;  which  was  the  more  gall- 
ing, as  his  conscience  told  him  that  the  case 
was  really  given  away,  and  that  a  very  brief 
resumption  of  the  former  argument,  with 
reference  to  the  necessary  authorities  and 
points  of  evidence,  would  have  enabled  Alan, 
by  the  mere  breath,  as  it  were,  of  his  mouth, 
to  blow  away  the  various  cobwebs  with  which 
Mr.  Tough  had  again  invested  the  proceed- 
ings. But  it  went,  he  said,  just  like  a  de- 
creet in  absence,  and  was  lost  for  want  of  a 
contradictor. 

In  the  meanwhile,  nearly  a  week  passed 
over  without  Mr.  Fairford  hearing  a  word 
directly  from  his  son.  He  learned,  indeed, 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  Crosbie,  that  the  young 
counsellor  had  safely  reached  Dumfries,  but 
had  left  that  town  upon  some  ulterior  re- 
searches, the  purpose  of  which  he  had  not 
communicated.  The  old  man,  thus  left  to 
suspense,  and  to  mortifying  recollections, 
deprived  also  of  the  domestic  society  to 
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which  he  had  hecn  habituated,  began  to 
suffer  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  lie  had 
formed  the  determination  of  setting  out  in 
person  for  Dumfriesshire,  when,  after  hav- 
ing been  dogged,  peevish,  and  snappish  to 
his  clerks  and  domestics,  to  an  unusual  and 
almost  intolerable  degree,  the  acrimonious 
humors  settled  in  a  hissing-hot  fit  of  the 
gout,  which  is  a  well-known  tamer  of  the 
most  f  roward  spirits,  and  under  whose  disci- 
pline we  shall,  for  the  present,  leave  him, 
as  the  continuation  of  this  history  assumes, 
with  the  next  division,  a  form  somewhat 
different  from  direct  narrative  and  epistolary 
correspondence,  though  partaking  of  the 
character  of  both. 


CHAPTER  THIRD. 

JOURNAL  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

The  following  Address  is  written  on  the  inside  of  the  envelope 
which  contained  the  Journal. 

Into  what  hands  soever  these  leaves  may 
fall,  they  will  instruct  him,  during  a  certain 
time  at  least,  in  the  history  of  the  life  of  an 
unfortunate  young  man,  who,  in  the  heart 
of  a  free  country,  and  without  any  crime 
being  laid  to  his  charge,  has  been,  and  is, 
subjected  to  a  course  of  unlawful  and  violent 
restraint.  He  who  opens  this  letter,  is  there- 
fore conjured  to  apply  to  the  nearest  magis- 
trate, and,  following  such  indications  as  the 
papers  may  afford,  to  exert  himself  for  the 
relief  of  one,  who,  while  he  possesses  every 
claim  to  assistance  which  oppressed  inno- 
cence can  give,  has,  at  the  same  time,  both 
the  inclination  and  the  means  of  being  grate- 
ful to  his  deliverers.  Or,  if  the  person  ob- 
taining these  letters  shall  want  courage  or 
means  to  effect  the  writer's  release,  he  is,  in 
that  case,  conjured,  by  every  duty  of  a  man 
to  his  fellow  mortals,  and  of  a  Christian 
towards  one  who  professes  the  same  holy 
faith,  to  take  the  speediest  measures  for  con- 
veying them  with  speed  and  safety  to  the 
hands  of  Alan  Fairford,  Esq.,  Advocate,  re- 
siding in  the  family  of  his  father,  Alexan- 
der Fairford,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet, 
Brown's  Square,  Edinburgh.  He  may  be 
assured  of  a  liberal  reward,  besides  the  con- 
sciousness of  having  discharged  a  real  duty 
to  humanity. 

My  Dearest  Alan, 

Feeling  as  warmly  towards  you  in  doubt 
and  in  distress,  as  I  ever  did  in  the  bright- 
est days  of  our  intimacy,  it  is  to  you  whom 
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I  address  a  history  which  may  perhaps  fall 
into  very  different  hands.  A  portion  of  my 
former  spirit  descends  to  my  pen,  when  I 
write  your  name,  and  indulging  the  happy 
thought  that  you  may  be  my  deliverer  from 
my  present  uncomfortable  and  alarming  sit- 
uation, as  you  have  been  my  guide  and 
counsellor  on  every  former  occasion,  I  will 
subdue  the  dejection  which  would  otherwise 
overwhelm  me.  Therefore,  as  Heaven 
knows  I  have  time  enough  to  write,  I  will 
endeavor  to  pour  my  thoughts  out  as  fully 
and  freely  as  of  old,  though  probably  with- 
out the  same  gay  and  happy  levity. 

If  the  papers  should  reach  other  hands 
than  yours,  still  I  will  not  regret  this  ex- 
posure of  my  feelings;  for,  allowing  for  an 
ample  share  of  the  folly  incidental  to  youth 
and  inexperience,  I  fear  not  that  I  have 
much  to  be  ashamed  of  in  my  narrative; 
nay,  I  even  hope,  that  the  open  simplicity 
and  frankness  with  which  I  am  about  to  re- 
late every  singular  and  distressing  circum- 
stance, may  prepossess  even  a  stranger  in 
my  favor;  and  that,  amid  the  multitude  of 
seemingly  trivial  circumstances  which  I  de- 
tail at  length,  a  clew  may  be  found  to  effect 
my  liberation. 

Another  chance  certainly  remains — the 
Journal,  as  I  may  call  it,  may  never  reach 
the  hands,  either  of  the  dear  friend  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  or  those  of  an  indifferent 
stranger,  but  may  become  the  prey  of  the 
persons  by  whom  I  am  at  present  treated  as 
a  prisoner.  Let  it  be  so — they  will  learn 
from  it  little  but  what  they  already  know; 
that,  as  a  man,  and  an  Englishman,  my  soul 
revolts  at  the  usage  which  I  have  received; 
that  I  am  determined  to  essay  every  possible 
means  to  obtain  my  freedom;  that  captivity 
has  not  broken  my  spirit,  and  that,  although, 
they  may  doubtless  complete  their  oppres- 
sion by  murder,  I  am  still  willing  to  be- 
queath my  cause  to  the  justice  of  my  coun- 
try. Undeterred,  therefore,  by  the  proba- 
bility that  my  papers  may  be  torn  from  me, 
and  subjected  to  the  inspection  of  one  in 
particular,  who,  causelessly  my  enemy  al- 
ready, may  be  yet  farther  incensed  at  me  for 
recording  the  history  of  my  wrongs,  I  pro- 
ceed to  resume  the  history  of  events  which 
have  befallen  me  since  the  conclusion  of  my 
last  letter  to  my  dear  Alan  Fairford,  dated, 
if  a  mistake  not,  on  the  5th  day  of  this  still 
current  month  of  August. 

Upon  the  night  preceding  the  date  of  that 
letter,  I  had  been  present,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  idle  frolic,  at  a  dancing  party  at 
the  village  of  Brokenburn,  about  six  miles 
from  Dumfries;  many  persons  must  have 
seen  me  there,  should  the  fact  appear  of  im- 
portance sufficient  to  require  investigation. 
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I  danced,  played  on  the  violin,  and  took 
part  in  the  festivity  till  about  midnight, 
when  my  servant,  Samuel  Owen,  brought 
me  my  horses,  and  I  rode  back  to  a  small 
inn  called  Shepherd's  Bush,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Gregson,  which  had  been  occasionally  my 
residence  for  about  a  fortnight  past.  I 
spent  the  earlier  part  of  the  forenoon  in 
writing  a  letter,  which  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, to  you,  my  dear  Alan,  and  which,  I 
think,  you  must  have  received  in  safety. 
Why  did  I  not  follow  your  advice,  so  often 
given  me  ?  Why  did  I  linger  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a  danger,  of  which  a  kind  voice 
had  warned  me  ?  These  are  now  unavailing 
questions;  I  was  blinded  by  a  fatality,  and 
remained,  fluttering  like  a  moth  around  the 
candle,  until  I  have  been  scorched  to  some 
purpose. 

The  greater  part  of  the  day  had  passed, 
and  time  hung  heavy  on  my  hands.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  blush  at  recollecting  what 
has  been  often  objected  to  me  by  the  dear 
friend  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed — viz. 
the  facility  with  which  I  have,  in  moments 
of  indolence,  suffered  my  motions  to  be 
directed  by  any  person  who  chanced  to  be 
near  me,  instead  of  taking  the  labor  of 
thinking  or  deciding  for  myself.  I  had  em- 
ployed for  some  time,  as  a  sort  of  guide  aiid 
errand-boy,  a  lad  named  Benjamin,  the  son 
of  one  widow  Coltherd,  who  lives  near  the 
Shepherd's  Bush,  and  I  cannot  but  remem- 
ber that,  upon  several  occasions,  I  had  of 
late  suffered  him  to  possess  more  influence 
over  my  motions,  than  at  all  became  the 
difference  of  our  age  and  condition.  At 
present,  he  exerted  himself  to  persuade  me 
that  it  was  the  finest  possible  sport  to  see  the 
fish  taken  out  from  the  nets  placed  in  the 
Solway  at  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  urged 
my  going  thither  this  evening  so  much,  that, 
looking  back  on  the  whole  circumstances,  I 
cannot  but  think  he  had  some  especial  mo- 
tive for  his  conduct.  These  particulars  I 
have  mentioned,  that,  if  these  papers  fall 
into  friendly  hands,  the  boy  may  be  sought 
after  and  submitted  to  examination. 

His  eloquence  being  unable  to  persuade 
me  that  I  should  take  any  pleasure  in  seeing 
the  fruitless  struggles  of  the  fish  when  left 
in  the  nets  and  deserted  by  the  tide,  he  art- 
fully suggested,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Geddes, 
a  respectable  Quaker  family  well  known  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  with  whom  I  had 
contracted  habits  of  intimacy,  would  possi- 
bly be  offended  if  I  did  not  make  them  an 
early  visit.  Both,  he  said,  had  been  partic- 
ularly inquiring  the  reasons  of  my  leaving 
their  house  rather  suddenly  on  the  previous 
da)'.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  walk  up  to 
Mount  Sharon  and  make  my  apologies;  and 


I  agreed  to  permit  the  boy  to  attend  upon 
me,  and  wait  my  return  from  the  house, 
that  I  might  fish  on  my  way  homeward  to 
Shepherd's  Bush,  for  which  amusement,  he 
assured  me,  I  would  find  the  evening  most 
favorable.  I  mention  this  minute  circum- 
stance, because  I  strongly  suspect  that  this 
boy  had  a  presentiment  how  the  evening  was 
to  terminate  with  me,  and  entertained  the 
selfish  though  childish  wish  of  securing  to 
himself  an  angling-rod  which  he  had  often 
admired,  as  a  part  of  my  spoils.  I  may  do 
the  boy  wrong,  but  I  had  before  remarked 
in  him  the  peculiar  art  of  pursuing  the  trif- 
ling objects  of  cupidity  proper  to  his  age, 
with  the  systematic  address  of  much  riper 
years. 

When  we  had  commenced  our  walk,  I 
upbraided  him  with  the  coolness  of  the 
evening,  considering  the  season,  the  easterly 
wind,  and  other  circumstances,  unfavorable 
for  angling.  He  persisted  in  his  own  story, 
and  made  a  few  casts,  as  if  to  convince  me 
of  my  error,  but  caught  no  fish;  and,  indeed, 
as  I  am  now  convinced,  was  much  more  in- 
tent on  watching  my  motions,  than  on  tak- 
ing any.  When  I  ridiculed  him  once  more 
on  his  fruitless  endeavors,  he  answered  with 
a  sneering  smile,  that  "  the  trouts  would  not 
rise,  because  there  was  thunder  in  the  air;" 
an  intimation  which,  in  one  sense,  I  have 
found  too  true. 

I  arrived  at  Mount  Sharon;  was  received 
by  my  friends  there  with  their  wonted  kind- 
ness; and  after  being  a  little  rallied  on  my 
having  suddenly  left  them  on  the  preceding 
evening,  I  agreed  to  make  atonement  by 
staying  all  night,  and  dismissed  the  lad  who 
attended  with  my  fishing-rod,  to  carry  that 
information  to  Shepherd's  Bush.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  went  thither,  or  in  a 
different  direction. 

Betwixt  eight  and  nine  o,clock.  when  it 
began  to  become  dark,  we  walked  on  the 
terrace  to  enjoy  the  appearance  of  the  firma- 
ment, glittering  with  ten  million  of  stars;  to 
which  a  slight  touch  of  early  frost  gave  ten- 
fold lustre.  As  we  gazed  on  this  splendid 
scene,  Miss  Geddes,  1  think,  was  the  first  to 
point  out  to  our  admiration  a  shooting  or 
falling  star,  which,  she  said,  drew  a  long 
train  after  it.  Looking  to  the  part  of  the 
heavens  which  she  pointed  out.  I  distinctly 
observed  two  successive  sky-rockets  arise  and 
burst  in  the  sky. 

"These  meteors,"  said  Mr.  Geddes,  in  an- 
swer to  his  sister's  observation,  "are  not 
formed  in  heaven,  nor  do  they  bode  any 
good  to  the  dwellers  upon  earth." 

As  he  spoke,  I  looked  to  another  quarter 
of  the  sky,  and  a  rocket,  as  if  a  signal  in  an- 
swer to  those  which  had  already  appeared, 
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rose  high  from  the  earth,  and  burst  appar- 
ently among  the  stars. 

Mr.  Geddes  seemed  very  thoughtful  for 
some  minutes,  and  then  said  to  his  sister, 
"  Rachel,  though  it  waxes  late,  I  must  go 
down  to  the  fishing  station,  and  pass  the 
night  in  the  overseer's  room  there." 

Nay,  then,"  replied  the  lady,  "I  am  hut 
too  well  assured  that  the  sons  of  Belial  are 
menacing  these  nets  and  devices.  Joshua, 
art  thou  a  man  of  peace,  and  wilt  thou  wil- 
lingly ami  wittingly  thrust  thyself  where 
thou  mayst  be  tempted  by  the  old  man 
Adam  within  thee,  to  enter  into  debate  and 
strife?" 

"I  am  a  man  of  peace,  Rachel,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Geddes,  "even  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent which  our  friends  can  demand  of  hu- 
manity; and  neither  have  I  ever  used,  nor, 
with  the  help  of  God,  will  I  at  any  future  time 
employ  the  arm  of  flesh  to  repel  or  to  re- 
venge injuries.  But  if  I  can,  by  mild  reasons 
and  firm  conduct,  save  those  rude  men  from 
committing  a  crime,  and  the  property  be- 
longing to  myself  and  others  from  sustaining 
damage,  surely  I  do  but  the  duty  of  a  man 
and  a  Christian." 

With  these  words  he  ordered  his  horse  in- 
stantly; and  his  sister,  ceasing  to  argue  with 
him,  folded  her  arms  upon  her  bosom,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven  with  a  resigned  and  yet 
sorrowful  countenance. 

These  particulars  may  appear  trivial;  but 
it  is  better,  in  my  pi'esent  condition,  to  exert 
my  faculties  in  recollecting  the  past,  and  in 
recording  it,  than  waste  them  in  vain  and 
anxious  anticipations  of  the  future. 

It  would  have  been  scarcely  proper  in  me 
to  remain  in  the  house,  from  which  the 
master  was  thus  suddenly  summoned  away; 
and  I  therefore  begged  permission  to  attend 
him  to  the  fishing  station,  assuring  his  sister 
that  I  would  be  a  guarantee  for  his  safety. 

The  proposal  seemed  to  give  much  pleas- 
ure to  Miss  Geddes.  "  Let  it  be  so,  brother," 
she  said;  "and  let  the  young  man  have  the 
desire  of  his  heart,  that  there  may  be  a 
faithful  witness  to  stand  by  thee  in  the  hour 
of  need,  and  to  report  how  it  shall  fare  with 
thee." 

"Nay,  Rachel,"  said  the  worthy  man, 
"thou  art  to  blame  in  this,  that  to  quiet  thy 
apprehensions  on  my  account  thou  shouldst 
thrust  into  danger — if  danger  it  shall  prove 
to  be — this  youth,  our  guest;  for  whom, 
doubtless,  in  case  of  mishap,  as  many  hearts 
will  ache  as  may  be  afflicted  on  our  account." 

"No,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  taking  Mr. 
Geddes's  hand,  "I  am  not  so  happy  as  you 
suppose  me.  Were  my  span  to  be  concluded 
this  evening,  few  would  so  much  as  know 
that  such  a  being  had  existed  for  twenty 


years  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  of  these 
few,  only  one  would  sincerely  regret  me. 
l)o  not,  therefore,  refuse  me  the  privilege  of 
attending  you;  and  of  showing,  by  so  trilling 
an  act  of  kindness,  that  if  I  have  few  friends, 
I  am  at  least  desirous  to  serve  them." 

"Thou  hast  a  kind  heart,  I  warrant  thee," 
said  Joshua  Geddes,  returning  the  pressure 
of  my  hand.  "Rachel,  the  young  man  shall 
go  with  me.  Why  should  he  not  face  dan- 
ger in  order  to  do  justice  and  preserve  peace? 
There  is  that  within  me,"  he  added,  looking 
upwards,  and  with  a  passing  enthusiasm 
wh  ch  I  had  not  before  observed,  and  the 
absence  of  which  perhaps  rather  belonged  to 
the  sect  than  to  his  own  personal  character 
— "I  say,  I  have  that  within  which  assures 
me,  that  though  the  ungodly  may  rage  even 
like  the  storm  of  the  ocean,  they  shall  not 
have  freedom  to  prevail  against  us." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Mr.  Geddes  ap- 
pointed a  pony  to  be  saddled  for  my  use; 
and  having  taken  a  basket  with  some  pro- 
visions, and  a  servant  to  carry  back  the 
horses,  for  which  there  was  no  accommoda- 
tion at  the  fishing  station,  we  set  off  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  and  after  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour's  riding,  arrived  at  our  place 
of  destination. 

The  station  consists,  or  then  consisted,  of 
huts  for  four  or  five  fishermen,  a  cooperage 
and  shed,  and  a  better  sort  of  cottage,  at 
which  the  superintendent  resided.  We  gave 
our  horses  to  the  servant,  to  be  carried  back 
to  Mount  Sharon;  my  companion  expressing 
himself  humanely  anxious  for  their  safety — 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the  house. 
At  first  we  only  heard  a  barfring  of  dogs; 
but  these  animals  became  quiet  on  snuff- 
ing beneath  the  door,  and  acknowledg- 
ing the  presence  of  friends.  A  hoarse  voice 
then  demanded,  in  rather  unfriendly  accents, 
who  we  were,  and  what  we  wanted;  and  it 
was  not  until  Joshua  named  himself,  and 
called  upon  his  superintendent  to  open,  that 
the  latter  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  hut, 
attended  by  three  large  dogs  of  the  New- 
foundland breed.  He  had  a  flambeau  in  his 
hand,  and  two  large  heavy  ship-pistols  stuck 
into  his  belt.  He  was  a  stout  eldei^ly  man, 
who  had  been  a  sailor,  as  I  learned,  during 
the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  and  was  now  much 
confided  in  by  the  Fishing  Company,  whoso 
concerns  he  directed  under  the  orders  of 
Mr.  Geddes. 

"Thou  didst  not  expect  me  to-night, 
friend  Davies  ?  "  said  my  friend  to  the  old 
man,  who  was  arranging  seats  for  us  by  the 
fire. 

"No,  Master  Geddes,"  answered  he,  "I 
did  not  expect  you,  nor,  to  speak  the  truth, 
did  I  wish  for  you  either." 
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"These  are  plain  terms,  John  Da  vies,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Geddes. 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,  I  know  your  worship  loves  no 
holiday  speeches." 

"Thou  dost  guess,  I  suppose,  what  brings 
us  here  so  late,  John  Davies?"  said  Mr. 
Geddes. 

"  I  do  suppose,  sir,"  answered  the  superin- 
tendent, "that  it  was  because  those  d — d 
smuggling  wreckers  on  the  coast  are  showing 
their  lights  to  gather  their  forces,  as  they 
did  the  night  before  they  broke  down  the 
dam-dike  and  wears  up  the  country;  but  if 
that  same  be  the  case,  I  wish  once  more  you 
had  stayed  away,  for  your  worship  carries 
no  fighting  tackle  aboard,  I  think;  and  there 
will  be  work  for  such  ere  morning,  your 
worship." 

"Worship  is  due  to  Heaven  only,  John 
Davies,"  said  Geddes.  "I  have  often  de- 
sired thee  to  desist  from  using  that  phrase 
to  me." 

"I  won't  then,"  said  John;  "no  offence 
meant:  But  how  the  devil  can  a  man  stand 
picking  his  words,  when  he  is  just  going  to 
come  to  blows?  " 

"I  hope  not,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua 
Geddes.  "Call  in  the  rest  of  the  men,  that 
I  may  give  them  their  instructions." 

"  I  may  cry  till  doomsday,  Master  Geddes, 
ere  a  soul  answers — the  cowardly  lubbers 
have  all  made  sail — the  cooper,  and  all  the 
rest  of  them,  so  soon  as  they  heard  the  ene- 
my were  at  sea.  They  have  all  taken  to  the 
long-boat,  and  left  the  ship  among  the 
breakers,  except  little  Phil  and  myself — they 
have,  by  !  " 

"Swear  not#t  all,  John  Davies — thou  art 
an  honest  man;  and  I  believe  without  an  oath 
that  thy  comrades  love  their  own  bones  bet- 
ter than  my  goods  and  chattels.  And  so  thou 
hast  no  assistance  but  little  Phil  against  a 
hundred  men  or  two  ?  " 

"Why,  there  are  the  dogs,  your  honor 
knows,  Neptune  and  Thetis— and  the  puppy 
may  do  something;  and  then,  though  your 
worship — I  beg  pardon — though  your  honor 
be  no  great  fighter,  this  young  gentleman 
may  bear  a  hand." 

"Ay,  and  I  see  you  are  provided  with 
arms,"  said  Mr.  Geddes;  "let  me  see  them." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  here  be  a  pair  of  buffers  will 
bite  as  well  as  bark — these  will  make  sure 
of  two  rogues  at  least.  It  would  be  a  shame 
to  strike  without  firing  a  shot. — Take  care, 
your  honor,  they  are  double-shotted." 

"Ay,  John  Davies,  I  will  take  care  of 
them,"  throwing  the  pistols  into  a  tub  of 
water  beside  him;  "and  I  wish  I  could  ren- 
der the  whole  generation  of  them  useless  at 
the  same  moment." 

A  deep  shade  of  displeasure  passed  over 


John  Davies's  weatherbeaten  countenance. 
"  Belike  your  honor  is  going  to  take  the  com- 
mand yourself,  then  ?  he  said,  after  a  pause. 
"  Why,  I  can  be  of  little  use  now;  and  since 
your  worship,  or  your  honor,  or  whatever 
you  are,  means  to  strike  quietly,  I  believe  you 
will  do  it  better  without  me  than  with  me, 
for  I  am  like  enough  to  make  mischief,  I 
admit;  but  I'll  never  leave  my  post  without 
orders." 

"Then  you  have  mine,  John  Davies,' to  go 
to  Mount  Sharon  directly,  and  take  the  boy 
Phil  with  you.    Where  is  he  ?  " 

"He  is  on  the  outlook  for  these  scums  of 
the  earth,"  answered  Davies;  "but  it  is  to  no 
purpose  to  know  when  they  come,  if  we  are 
not  to  stand  to  our  weapons." 

"We  will  use  none  but  those  of  sense  and 
reason,  John." 

"And  you  may  just  as  well  cast  chaff 
against  the  wind,  as  speak  sense  and  reason 
to  the  like  of  them." 

"Well,  well,  be  it  so,"  said  Joshua;  "and 
now,  John  Davies,  I  know  thou  art  what  the 
world  calls  a  brave  fellow;  and  I  have  ever 
found  thee  an  honest  one.  And  now  I  com- 
mand you  to  go  to  Mount  Sharon,  and  let 
Phil  lie  on  the  bank-side — see  the  poor  boy 
hath  a  sea-cloak,  though — and  watch  what 
happens  there,  and  let  him  bring  you  the 
news;  and  if  any  violence  shall  be  offered  to 
the  property  there,  I  trust  to  your  fidelity  to 
carry  my  sister  to  Dumfries,  to  the  house  of 
our  friends  the  Corsacks,  and  inform  the 
civil  authorities  of  what  mischief  hath  be- 
fallen." 

The  old  seaman  paused  a  moment.  "It 
is  hard  lines  for  me,"  he  said,  "to  leave  your 
honor  in  tribulation;  and  yet,  staying  here, 
I  am  only  like  to  make  bad  worse;  and  your 
honor's  sister,  Miss  Rachael,  must  be  looked 
to,  that's  certain;  for  if  the  rogues  once  get 
their  hand  to  mischief,  they  will  come  to 
Mount  Sharon  after  they  have  wasted  and 
destroyed  this  here  snug  little  roadstead, 
where  I  thought  to  ride  at  anchor  for  life." 

"Right,  right,  John  Davies,"  said  Joshua 
Geddes,  "and  best  call  the  dogs  with  you." 

"Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  the  veteran,  "for  they 
are  something  of  my  mind,  and  would  not 
keep  quiet  if  they  saw  mischief  doing;  so 
maybe  they  might  come  to  mischief,  poor 
dumb  creatures.  So  God  bless  your  honor 
— I  mean  your  worship — I  cannot  bring  my 
mouth  to  say  fare-you-well. — Here,  Nep- 
tune, Thetis!  come,  dogs,  come." 

So  saying,  and  with  a  very  crest-fallen 
countenance,  John  Davies  left  the  hut. 

"Now,  there  goes  one  of  the  best  and  most 
faithful  creatures  that  ever  was  born,"  said 
Mr.  Geddes,  as  the  superintendent  shut  the 
door  of  the  cottage.    "Nature  made  him 
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with  a  heart  that  would  not  have  suffered 
him  to  harm  a  fly;  hut  thou  seest,  friend 
Latimer,  that  as  men  arm  their  hull-dogs 
with  spiked  collars,  and  their  game-cocks 
with  steel  spurs,  to  aid  them  in  fight,  so  they 
corrupt  by  education  the  best  and  mildest 
natures,  until  fortitude  and  spirit  become 
stubbornness  and  ferocity.  Believe  me, 
friend  Latimer,  I  would  as  soon  expose  my 
faithful  household  dog  to  a  vain  combat  with 
a  herd  of  wolves,  as  yon  trusty  creature  to 
the  violence  of  the  enraged  multitude.  But 
I  need  say  little  on  this  subject  to  thee, 
friend  Latimer,  who,  I  doubt  not,  art 
trained  to  believe  that  courage  is  displayed 
and  honor  attained,  not  by  doing  and  suffer- 
ing, as  becomes  a  man,  that  which  fate  calls 
us  to  suffer  and  justice  commands  us  to  do, 
but  because  thou  art  ready  to  retort  violence 
for  violence,  and  considerest  the  lightest  in- 
sult as  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  spilling  of 
blood,  nay,  the  taking  of  life. — But,  leaving 
these  points  of  controversy  to  a  more  fit 
season,  let  us  see  what  our  basket  of  pro- 
vision contains;  for  in  truth,  friend  Lati- 
mer, I  am  one  of  those  whom  neither  fear 
nor  anxiety  deprives  of  their  ordinary 
appetite." 

We  found  the  means  of  good  cheer  accord- 
ingly, which  Mr.  Geddes  seemed  to  enjoy 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  eaten  in  a  situa- 
tion of  perfect  safety;  nay,  his  conversation 
appeared  to  be  rather  more  gay  than  on  or- 
dinary occasions.  After  eating  our  supper, 
we  left  the  hut  together,  and  walked  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  banks  of  the  sea.  It 
was  high  water,  and  the  ebb  had  not  yet 
commenced.  The  moon  shone  broad  and 
bright  upon  the  placid  face  of  the  Solway 
Firth,  and  showed  a  slight  ripple  upon  the 
stakes,  the  tops  of  which  were  just  visible 
above  the  waves,  and  on  the  dark-colored 
buoys  which  marked  the  upper  edge  of  the 
enclosure  of  nets.  At  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance— for  the  estuary  is  here  very  wide — 
the  line  of  the  English  coast  was  seen  on  the 
verge  of  the  water,  resembling  one  of  those 
fog-banks  on  which  mariners  are  said  to 
gaze,  uncertain  whether  it  be  land  or  atmos- 
pherical delusion. 

u  We  shall  be  undisturbed  for  some  hours," 
said  Mr.  Geddes;  "they  will  not  come  down 
upon  us  till  the  state  of  the  tide  permits 
them  to  destroy  the  tide-nets.  Is  it  not 
strange  to  think  that  human  passions  will  so 
soon  transform  such  a  tranquil  scene  as  this 
into  one  of  devastation  and  confusion  ?  " 

It  was  indeed  a  scene  of  exquisite  stillness; 
so  much  so  that  the  restless  waves  of  the 
Solway  seemed,  if  not  absolutely  to  sleep,  at 
least  to  slumber;  on  the  shore  no  night-bird 
was  heard — the  cock  had  not  sung  his  first 


matins,  and  we  ourselves  walked  more  lightly 
than  by  day,  as  if  to  suit  the  sounds  of  our 
own  paces  to  the  serene  tranquillity  around 
us.  At  length,  the  plaintive  cry  of  a  dog 
broke  the  silence,  and  on  our  return  to  the 
cottage,  we  found  that  the  younger  of  the 
three  animals  which  had  gone  along  with 
John  Davies,  unaccustomed,  perhaps,  to 
distant  journeys,  and  the  duty  of  following 
to  heel,  had  strayed  from  the  party,  and  un- 
able to  rejoin  them,  had  wandered  back  to 
the  place  of  its  birth. 

"Another  feeble  addition  to  our  feeble  gar- 
rison," said  Mr.  Geddes,  as  he  caressed  the 
dog,  and  admitted  it  into  the  cottage.  "  Poor 
thing!  as  thou  art  incapable  of  doing  any  mis- 
chief, I  hope  thou  wilt  sustain  none.  At 
least  thou  mayst  do  us  the  good  service  of  a 
sentinel,  and  permit  us  to  enjoy  a  quiet  re- 
pose, under  the  certainty  that  thou  wilt 
alarm  us  when  the  enemy  is  at  hand." 

There  were  two  beds  in  the  superin- 
tendent's room,  upon  which  we  threw 
ourselves.  Mr.  Geddes,  with  his  happy  equa- 
nimity of  temper,  was  asleep  in  the  first  five 
minutes.  I  lay  for  some  time  in  doubtful 
and  anxious  thoughts,  watching  the  fire  and 
the  motions  of  the  restless  dog,  which,  dis- 
turbed probably  at  the  absence  of  John  Da- 
vies,  wandered  from  the  hearth  to  the  door 
and  back  again,  then  came  to  the  bedside 
and  licked  my  hands  and  face,  and  at  length, 
experiencing  no  repulse  to  its  advances,  es- 
tablished itself  at  my  feet,  and  went  to 
sleep,  an  example  which  I  soon  afterwards 
followed. 

The  rage  of  narration,  my  dear  Alan — for 
I  will  never  relinquish  the  hope  that  what  I 
am  writing  may  one  day  reach  your  hands — 
has  not  forsaken  me,  even  in  my  confine- 
ment, and  the  extensive  though  unimpor- 
tant details  into  which  I  have  been  hurried, 
renders  it  necessary  that  I  commence  an- 
other sheet.  Fortunately,  my  pigmy  char- 
acters comprehend  a  great  many  words 
within  a  small  space  of  paper. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

darsie  latimer's  journal,  in  con- 
tinuation. 

The  morning  was  dawning,  and  Mr.  Ged- 
des and  myself  were  still  sleeping  soundly, 
when  the  alarm  was  given  by  my  canine 
bedfellow,  who  first  growled  deeply  at  inter- 
vals, and  at  length  bore  more  decided  testi- 
mony to  the  approach  of  some  enemy.  I 
opened  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  per- 
ceived, at  the  distance  of  about  two  hun- 
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dred  yards,  a  small  but  close  column  of 
men,  which  I  would  have  taken  for  a  dark 
hedge,  but  that  I  could  perceive  it  was  ad- 
vancing rapidly  and  in  silence. 

The  dog  flew  towards  them,  but  instantly 
ran  howling  back  to  me,  having  probably 
been  chastised  by  a  stick  or  a  stone.  Un- 
certain as  to  the  plan  of  tactics  or  of  treaty 
which  Mr.  Geddes  might  think  proper  to 
adopt,  I  was  about  to  retire  into  the  cot- 
tage, when  he  suddenly  joined  me  at  the 
door,  and  slipping  his  arm  through  mine, 
said,  "Let  us  go  to  meet  them  manfully;  we 
have  done  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of. — 
Friends,"  be  said,  raising  his  voice  as  we  ap- 
proached them,  "who  and  what  are  you, 
and  with  what  purpose  are  you  here  on  my 
property  ?  " 

A  loud  cheer  was  the  answer  returned, 
and  a  brace  of  fiddlers  who  occupied  the 
front  of  the  march  immediately  struck  up 
the  insulting  air,  the  words  of  which  begin, 

"  Merrily  danced  the  Quaker's  wife, 
And  merrily  dancud  the  Quaker." 

Even  at  that  moment  of  alarm,  I  think  I 
recognised  the  tones  of  the  blind  fiddler, 
Will,  known  by  the  name  of  Wandering 
Willie  from  his  itinerant  habits.  They  con- 
tinued to  advance  swiftly  and  in  great 
order,  in  their  front 

"The  fiery  fiddlers  playing  martial  airs;  " 

when,  coming  close  up,  they  surrounded  us 
by  a  single  movement,  and  there  was  a  uni- 
versal cry,  "Whoop,  Quaker — whoop,  Quak- 
er! Here  have  we  them  both,  the  wet 
Quaker  and  the  dry  one." 

"Hang  up  the  wet  Quaker  to  dry,  and 
wet  the  dry  one  with  a  ducking,"  answered 
another  voice. 

"Where  is  the  sea-otter,  John  Davies, 
that  destroyed  more  fish  than  any  sealch 
upon  Ailsa  Craig  ?  "  exclaimed  a  third  voice. 
"I  have  an  old  crow  to  pluck  with  him,  and 
a  pock  to  put  the  feathers  in." 

We  stood  perfectly  passive;  for,  to  have 
attempted  resistance  against  more  than  a 
hundred  men,  armed  with  guns,  fish-spears, 
iron  crows,  spades,  and  bludgeons,  would 
have  been  an  act  of  utter  insanity.  Mr. 
Geddes,  with  his  strong  sonorous  voice,  an- 
swered the  question  about  the  superintend- 
ent in  a  manner,  the  manly  indifference  of 
which  compelled  them  to  attend  to  him. 

"John  Davies,"  he  said,  "will,  I  trust, 
soon  be  at  Dumfries  "-  

"To  fetch  down  redcoats  and  dragoons 
against  us,  you  canting  old  villain!" 

A  blow  was,  at  the  same  time,  levelled  at 
my  friend,  which  I  parried  by  interposing 
the  stick  I  had  in  my  hand.    I  was  in- 1 


stantly  struck  down,  and  have  a  faint  recol- 
lection of  hearing  some  crying,  "Kill  the 
young  spy! "  and  others,  as  I  thought,  in- 
terposing on  my  behalf.  But  a  second  blow 
on  the  head,  received  in  the  scuffle,  soon  de- 
prived me  of  sense  and  consciousness,  and 
threw  me  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  from 
which  I  did  not  recover  immediately. 
When  I  did  come  to  myself,  I  was  lying 
on  the  bed  from  which  I  had  just  risen 
before  the  fray,  and  my  poor  compan- 
ion, the  Newfoundland  puppy,  its  courage 
entirely  cowed  by  the  tumult  of  the  riot, 
had  crept  as  close  to  me  as  it  could,  and 
lay  trembling  and  whining  as  if  under  the 
most  dreadful  terror.  I  doubted  at  first 
whether  I  had  not  dreamed  of  the  tumult, 
until,  as  I  attempted  to  rise,  a  feeling  of 
pain  and  dizziness  assured  me  that  the  in- 
jury I  had  sustained  was  but  too  real.  I 
gathered  together  my  senses,  listened — and 
heard  at  a  distance  the  shouts  of  the  rioters, 
busy,  doubtless,  in  their  work  of  devastation. 
I  made  a  second  effort  to  rise,  or  at  least  to 
turn  myself,  for  I  lay  with  my  face  to  the 
wall  of  the  cottage,  but  I  found  that  my 
limbs  were  secured,  and  my  motions  effect- 
ually prevented — not  indeed  by  cords,  but 
by  linen  or  cloth  bandages  swathed  around 
my  ankles,  and  securing  my  arms  to  my 
sides.  Aware  of  my  utterly  captive  condi- 
tion, I  groaned  betwixt  bodily  pain  and 
mental  distress. 

A  voice  by  my  bedside  whispered,  in  a 
whining  tone,  "Whisht  a-ve,  hinnie — whisht 
a-ye;  hand  your  tongue,  like  a  gude  bairn — 
ye  have  cost  us  dear  aneugh  already.  My 
hinnie's  clean  gane  now." 

Knowing,  as  I  thought,  the  phraseology 
of  the  wife  of  the  itinerant  musician,  I  asked 
her  where  her  husband  was,  and  whether  he 
had  been  hurt. 

"  Broken,"  answered  the  dame,  "all  broken 
to  pieces;  fit  for  nought  but  to  be  made 
spunks  of — the  best  blood  that  was  in  Scot- 
land." 

"  Broken  ? — blood  ? — is  your  husband 
wounded  ?  has  there  been  bloodshed — broken 
limbs?" 

"Broken  limbs! — I  wish,"  answered  the 
beldam,  "that  my  hinnie  had  broken  the 
best  bane  in  his  body  before  he  had  broken 
his  fiddle,  that  was  the  best  blood  in  Scot- 
land— it  was  a  cremonv,  for  aught  that  I 
ken." 

"Pshaw— only  his  fiddle?"  said  I. 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  waur  your  honor  could 
have  wished  him  to  do,  unless  he  had 
broken  his  neck;  and  this  is  muckle  the 
same  to  my  hinnie  Willie  and  me.  Chaw, 
indeed!  It  is  easy  to  saw  citato,  but  wha  is 
to  gie  us  ony  thing  to  chaw  ? — the  bread- 
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winner's  gane,  and  we  may  e'en  sit  down 
and  starve." 

"No,  no,"  I  said;"I  will  pay  you  fortwenty 
such  fiddles." 

"Twenty  such!  is  that  a'  ye  ken  about  it? 
the  country  hadna  the  like  o't.  But  if  your 
honor  were  to  pay  us,  as  nae  doubt  wad  be 
to  your  credit  here  and  hereafter,  where  are 
ye  to  get  the  siller  ?  " 

"I  have  enough  of  money,"  said  I,  at- 
tempting to  reach  my  hand  towards  my  side 
pocket;  "unloose  these  bandages,  and  I  will 
pay  you  on  the  spot." 

This  hint  appeared  to  move  her,  and  she 
was  approaching  the  bedside,  as  I  hoped,  to 
liberate  me  from  my  bonds,  when  a  nearer 
and  more  desperate  shout  was  heard,  as  if 
the  rioters  were  close  by  the  hut. 

"I  danrna — I  daurna,"  said  the  poor 
woman,  "they  would  murder  me  and  my 
hinnie  Willie  baith,  and  they  have  mis- 
guided us  aneugh  already; — but  if  there  is 
onything  worldly  I  could  do  for  your  honor, 
leave  out  loosing  ye  ?  " 

What  she  said  recalled  me  to  my  bodily 
suffering.  Agitation  and  the  effects  of  the 
usage  1  had  received  had  produced  a 
burning  thirst.  I  asked  for  a  drink  of 
water. 

"Heaven  Almighty  forbid  that  Epps 
Ainslie  should  gie  ony  sick  gentleman  cauld 
well-water,  and  him  in  a  fever.  Na,  na, 
hinnie,  let  me  alane,  I'll  do  better  for  ye 
than  the  like  of  that." 

"Give  me  what  you  will,"  I  replied;  "let 
it  but  be  liquid  and  cool." 

The  woman  gave  me  a  large  horn  accord- 
ingly, filled  with  spirits  and  water,  which, 
without  minute  inquiry  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  its  contents,  I  drained  at  a  draught. 
Either  the  spirits  taken  in  such  a  manner 
acted  more  suddenly  than  usual  on  my 
brain,  or  else  there  was  some  drug  mixed, 
with  the  beverage.  I  remember  little  after 
drinking  it  off,  only  that  the  appearance  of 
things  around  me  became  indistinct;  that 
the  woman's  form  seemed  to  multiply  itself, 
and  to  flit  in  various  figures  around  me, 
bearing  the  same  lineaments  as  she  herself 
did.  I  remember  also  that  the  discordant 
noises  and  cries  of  those  without  the  cottage, 
seemed  to  die  away  in  a  hum  like  that  with 
which  a  nurse  hushes  her  babe.  At  length 
I  fell  into  a  deep  sound  sleep,  or  rather  a 
state  of  absolute  insensibility. 

I  have  reason  to  think  this  species  of 
trance  lasted  for  many  hours — indeed,  for 
the  whole  subsequent  day  and  part  of  the 
night.  It  was  not  uniformly  so  profound, 
for  my  recollection  of  it  is  chequered  with 
many  dreams,  all  of  a  painful  nature,  but 
too  faint  and  too  indistinct  to  be  remem- 


bered. At  length  the  moment  of  waking 
came,  and  my  sensations  were  horrible. 

A  deep  sound,  which,  in  the  confusion  of 
my  senses,  I  identified  with  the  cries  of  the 
rioters,  was  the  first  thing  of  which  I  was 
sensible;  next  I  became  conscious  that  I 
was  carried  violently  forward  in  some  con- 
veyance, with  an  unequal  motion,  which 
gave  me  much  pain.  My  position  was  hori- 
zontal, and  when  I  attempted  to  stretch  my 
hands  in  order  to  find  some  mode  of  secur- 
ing myself  against  this  species  of  suffering,  I 
found  I  was  bound  as  before,  and  the  hor- 
rible reality  rushed  on  my  mind  that  I  was 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  lately  com- 
mitted a  great  outrage  on  property,  and 
were  now  about  to  kidnap,  if  not  to  murder 
me.  I  opened  my  eyes,  it  was  to  no  purpose 
— all  around  me  was  dai'k,  for  a  day  had 
passed  over  during  my  captivity.  A  dis- 
piriting sickness  oppressed  my  head — my 
heart  seemed  on  fire,  while  my  feet  and. 
hands  were  chilled  and  benumbed  with  want 
of  circulation.  It  was  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty that  I  at  length,  and  gradually,  re- 
covered in  a  sufficient  degree  the  power 
of  observing  external  sounds  and  circum- 
stances; and  when  I  did  so,  they  presented 
nothing  consolatory. 

Groping  with  my  hands,  as  far  as  the 
bandages  would  permit,  and  receiving  the 
assistance  of  some  occasional  glances  of  the 
moonlight,  I  became  aware  that  the  carriage 
in  which  I  was  transported  was  one  of  the 
light  carts  of  the  country,  called  tumblers, 
and  that  a  little  attention  had  been  paid  to 
my  accommodation,  as  I  was  laid  upon  some 
sacks  covered  with  matting,  and  filled  with 
straw.  Without  these,  my  condition  would 
have  been  still  more  intolerable,  for  the 
vehicle,  sinking  now  on  one  side,  and  now 
on  the  other,  sometimes  sticking  absolutely 
fast,  and  requiring  the  utmost  exertions  of 
the  animal  which  drew  it  to  put  it  once 
more  in  motion,  was  subjected  to  jolts  in  all 
directions,  which  were  very  severe.  At 
other  times  it  rolled  silently  and  smoothly 
over  what  seemed  to  be  wet  sand;  and,  as  I 
heard  the  distant  roar  of  the  tide,  I  had  lit- 
tle doubt  that  we  were  engaged  in  passing 
the  formidable  estuary  which  divides  the  two 
kingdoms. 

There  seemed  to  be  at  least  five  or  six 
people  about  the  cart,  some  on  foot,  others 
on  horseback;  the  former  lent  assistance 
whenever  it  was  in  danger  of  upsetting,  or 
sticking  fast  in  the  quicksand;  the  others 
rode  before  and  acted  as  guides,  often 
changing  the  direction  of  the  vehicle  as  the 
precarious  state  of  the  passage  required. 

.1  addressed  myself  to  the  men  around  the 
cart,  and  endeavored  to  move  their  compas- 
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sion.  I  had  harmed,  I  said,  no  one,  and  for 
no  action  in  my  life  had  deserved  such  cruel 
treatment.  I  had  no  concern  whatever  in 
the  fishing  station  which  had  incurred  their 
displeasure,  and  my  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Geddes  was  of  a  very  late  date.  Lastly,  and 
as  my  strongest  argument,  I  endeavored  to 
excite  their  fears,  by  informing  them  that 
my  rank  in  life  would  not  permit  me  to  be 
either  murdered  or  secreted  with  impunity; 
and  to  interest  their  avarice,  by  the  promises 
I  made  them  of  reward,  if  they  would  effect 
my  deliverance.  I  only  received  a  scornful 
laugh  in  reply  to  my  threats;  my  promises 
might  have  done  more,  for  the  fellows  were 
whispering  together  as  if  in  hesitation,  and 
I  began  to  reiterate  and  increase  my  offers, 
when  the  voice  of  one  of  the  horsemen,  who 
had  suddenly  come  up,  enjoined  silence 
to  the  men  on  foot,  and,  approaching  the 
side  of  the  cart,  said  to  me,  with  a  strong 
and  determined  voice,  "Young  man,  there 
is  no  personal  harm  designed  to  you.  If 
you  remain  silent  and  quiet,  you  may  reckon 
on  good  treatment;  but  if  you  endeavor  to 
tamper  with  these  men  in  the  execution  of 
their  duty,  I  will  take  such  measures  for 
silencing  you,  as  you  shall  remember  the 
longest  day  you  have  to  live." 

I  thought  I  knew  the  voice  which  uttered 
these  threats;  but,  in  such  a  situation,  my 
perceptions  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly accurate.  I  was  contented  to  reply, 
"AVhoever  you  are  that  speak  to  me,  I  en- 
treat the  benefit  of  the  meanest  prisoner, 
who  is  not  to  be  subjected  legally  to  greater 
hardship  than  is  necessary  for  the  restraint 
of  his  person.  I  entreat  that  these  bonds, 
which  hurt  me  so  cruelly,  maybe  slackened 
at  least,  if  not  removed  altogether." 

"I  will  slacken  the  belts,"  said  the  former 
speaker;  "nay,  I  will  altogether  remove 
them,  and  allow  you  to  pursue  your  journey 
in  a  more  convenient  manner,  provided  you 
will  give  me  your  word  of  honor  that  you 
will  not  attempt  an  escape  ?" 

"Never  !"  I  answered,  with  an  energy  of 
which  despair  alone  could  have  rendered  me 
capable — '  I  will  never  submit  to  loss  of  free- 
dom a  moment  longer  than  I  am  subjected 
to  it  by  force." 

"Enough,"  he  replied;  "the  sentiment  is 
natural;  but  do  not  on  your  side  complain 
that  I,  who  am  carrying  on  an  important 
undertaking,  use  the  oidy  means  in  my 
power  for  ensuring  its  success." 

I  entreated  to  know  what  it  was  designed 
to  do  with  me;  but  my  conductor,  in  a  voice 
of  menacing  authority,  desired  me  to  be  si- 
lent on  my  peril;  and  my  strength  and  spir- 
its were  too  much  exhausted  to  permit  my 
continuing  a  dialogue  so  singular,  even  if  I 


could  have  promised  myself  any  good  result 
by  doing  so. 

It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that,  from  my 
recollections  at  the  time,  and  from  what  has 
since  taken  place,  I  have  the  strongest  pos- 
sible belief  that  the  man  with  whom  I  held 
this  expostulation  was  the  singular  person 
residing  at  Brokenburn,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
and  called  by  the  fishers  of  that  hamlet  the 
Laird  of  the  Solway  Lochs.  The  cause  for 
his  inveterate  persecution  I  cannot  pretend 
even  to  guess  at. 

In  the  meantime,  the  cart  was  dragged 
heavily  and  wearily  on,  until  the  nearer  roar 
of  the  advancing  tide  excited  the  apprehen- 
sion of  another  danger.  I  could  not  mis- 
take the  sound,  which  I  had  heard  upon 
another  occasion,  when  it  was  only  the  speed 
of  a  fleet  horse  which  saved  me  from  perish- 
ing in  the  quicksands.  Thou,  my  dear 
Alan,  canst  not  but  remember  the  former 
circumstances;  and  now,  wonderful  contrast! 
the  very  man,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  who 
then  saved  me  from  peril,  was  the  leader  of 
the  lawless  band  who  had  deprived  me  of 
my  liberty.  I  conjectured  that  the  danger 
grew  imminent;  for  I  heard  some  words  and 
circumstances  which  made  me  aware  that  a 
rider  hastily  fastened  his  own  horse  to  the 
shafts  of  the  cart,  in  order  to  assist  the  ex- 
hausted animal  which  drew  it,  and  the 
vehicle  was  now  pulled  forward  at  a  faster 
pace,  which  the  horses  were  urged  to  main- 
tain by  blows  and  curses.  The  men,  how- 
ever, were  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood; 
and  I  had  strong  personal  reason  to  believe, 
that  one  of  them,  at  least,  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  depths  and  shallows 
of  the  perilous  paths  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged. But  the3r  were  in  imminent  danger 
themselves;  and  if  so,  as  from  the  whisper- 
ing and  exertions  to  push  on  with  the  cart 
was  much  to  be  apprehended,  there  was  little 
doubt  that  I  should  be  left  behind  as  a  useless 
encumbrance,  and  that  while  I  was  in  a  con- 
dition which  rendered  every  chance  of  es- 
cape impracticable.  These  were  awful  ap- 
prehensions; but  it  pleased  Providence  to 
increase  them  to  a  point  which  my  brain 
was  scarcely  able  to  endure. 

As  we  approached  very  near  to  a  black 
line,  which,  dimly  visible  as  it  was,  I  could 
make  out  to  be  the  shore,  we  heard  two  or 
three  sounds,  which  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
port of  fire-arms.  Immediately  all  was  bus- 
tle among  our  party  to  get  forward.  Pres- 
ently a  fellow  galloped  up  to  us,  crying  out, 
"Ware  hawk!  ware  hawk!  the  land-sharks 
are  out  from  Burgh,  and  Allonby  Tom  will 
lose  his  cargo  if  you  do  not  bear  a  hand." 

Most  of  my  company  seemed  to  make  hast- 
ily for  the  shore  on  receiving  this  intelligence. 
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A  driver  was  loft  with  the  cart;  but  at 
length,  when,  after  repeated  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  it  actually  stuck  fast  in  a 
slough  or  quicksand,  the  fellow,  with  an 
oath,  cut  the  harness,  and,  as  I  presume, 
departed  with  the  horses,  whose  feet  I  heard 
splashing  over  the  wet  sand,  and  through 
the  shallows,  as  he  galloped  off. 

The  dropping  sound  of  fire-arms  was  still 
continued,  but  lost  almost  entirely  in  the 
thunder  of  the  advancing  surge.  By  a  des- 
perate effort  I  raised  myself  in  the  cart,  and 
attained  a  sitting  posture,  which  served  only 
to  show  me  the  extent  of  my  danger.  There 
lay  my  native  land — my  own  England — the 
land  where  I  was  born,  and  to  which  my 
wishes,  since  my  earliest  age,  had  turned 
with  all  the  prejudices  of  national  feeling — 
there  it  lay,  within  a  furlong  of  the  place 
where  I  yet  was;  that  furlong,  which  an  in- 
fant would  have  raced  over  in  a  minute,  was 
yet  a  barrier  effectual  to  divide  me  for  ever 
from  England  and  from  life.  I  soon  not 
only  heard  the  roar  of  this  dreadful  torrent, 
but  saw,  by  the  fitful  moonlight,  the  foamy 
crests  of  the  devouring  waves,  as  they  ad- 
vanced with  the  speed  and  fury  of  a  pack  of 
hungry  wolves. 

The  consciousness  that  the  slightest  ray  of 
hope,  or  power  of  struggling,  was  not  left 
me,  quite  overcame  the  constancy  which  I 
had  hitherto  maintained.  My  eyes  began  to 
swim — my  head  grew  giddy  and  mad  with 
fear — I  chattered  and  howled  to  the  howling 
and  roaring  sea.  One  or  two  great  waves 
already  reached  the  cart,  when  the  conduc- 
tor of  the  party  whom  I  have  mentioned  so 
often,  was,  as  if  by  magic,  at  my  side.  He 
sprang  from  his  horse  into  the  vehicle,  cut 
the  ligatures  which  restrained  me,  and  bade 
me  get  up  and  mount  in  the  fiend's  name. 

Seeing  I  was  incapable  of  obeying,  he 
seized  me,  as  if  I  had  been  a  child  of  six 
months  old,  threw  me  across  the  horse, 
sprung  on  behind,  supporting  with  one  hand, 
while  he  directed  the  animal  with  the  other. 
In  my  helpless  and  painful  posture,  I  was 
unconscious  of  the  degree  of  danger  which 
we  incurred;  but  I  believe  at  one  time  the 
horse  was  swimming,  or  nearly  so;  and  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  my  stern  and 
powerful  assistant  kept  my  head  above  water. 
I  remember  particularly  the  shock  which  I 
felt  when  the  animal,  endeavoring  to  gain 
the  bank,  reared,  and  very  nearly  fell  back 
on  his  burden.  The  time  during  which  I 
continued  in  this  dreadful  condition  did  not 
probably  exceed  two  or  three  minutes,  yet 
so  strongly  were  they  marked  with  horror 
and  agony,  that  they  seem  to  my  recollec- 
tion a  much  more  considerable  space  of  time. 

When  I  had  been  thus  snatched  from  de- 


struction, I  had  only  power  to  say  to  my  pro- 
tector,— or  oppressor, — for  he  merited  either 
name  at  my  hand,  "  You  do  not,  then,  design 
to  murder  me  ?" 

He  laughed  as  he  replied,  but  it  was  a  sort 
of  laughter  which  I  scarce  desire  to  hear 
again, — "Else  you  think  I  had  let  the  waves 
do  the  work  ?  But  remember,  the  shepherd 
saves  his  sheep  from  the  torrent — is  it  to 
preserve  its  life  ? — Be  silent,  however,  with 
questions  or  entreaties.  What  I  mean  to  do, 
thou  canst  no  more  discover  or  prevent, 
than  a  man,  with  his  bare  palm,  can  scoop 
dry  the  Sol  way." 

I  was  too  much  exhausted  to  continue  the 
argument;  and,  still  numbed  and  torpid  in 
all  my  limbs,  permitted  myself  without  re- 
luctance to  be  placed  on  a  horse  brought  for 
the  purpose.  My  formidable  conductor  rode 
on  the  one  side,  and  another  person  on  the 
other,  keeping  me  upright  in  the  saddle. 
In  this  manner  we  travelled  forward  at  a 
considerable  rate,  and  by  by-roads,  with 
which  my  attendant  seemed  as  familiar  as 
with  the  perilous  passages  of  the  Solway. 

At  length,  after  stumbling  through  a 
labyrinth  of  dark  and  deep  lanes,  and  cross- 
ing more  than  one  rough  and  barren  heath, 
we  found  ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  high- 
road, where  a  chaise  and  four  awaited,  as  it 
appeared,  our  arrival.  To  my  great  relief, 
we  now  changed  our  mode  of  conveyance; 
for  my  dizziness  and  headache  had  returned 
in  so  strong  a  degree,  that  I  should  otherwise 
have  been  totally  unable  to  keej)  my  seat 
on  horseback,  even  with  the  support  which  I 
received. 

My  doubted  and  dangerous  companion 
signed  to  me  to  enter  the  carriage— the  man 
who  had  ridden  on  the  left  side  of  my  horse 
stepped  in  after  me,  and  drawing  up  the 
blinds  of  the  vehicle,  gave  the  signal  for 
instant  departure. 

I  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  counte- 
nance of  my  new  companion,  as  by  the  aid  of 
a  dark  lantern  the  drivers  opened  the  car- 
riage door,  and  I  was  well-nigh  persuaded 
that  I  recognised  in  him  the  domestic  of  the 
leader  of  this  party,  whom  I  had  seen  at  his 
house  in  Brokenburn  on  a  former  occasion. 
To  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  suspicion,  I 
asked  him  whether  his  name  was  not  Cristal 
Nixon. 

"  What  is  other  folk's  names  to  you,"  he  re- 
plied gruffly,  "who  cannot  tell  }rour  own 
father  and  mother  ?  " 

"You  know  them,  perhaps!"  I  exclaimed 
eagerly.  "You  know  them!  and  with  that 
secret  is  connected  the  treatment  which  I 
am  now  receiving  ?  It  must  be  so,  for  in 
my  life  have  I  never  injured  any  one.  Tell 
me  the  cause  of  my  misfortunes,  or  rather, 
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help  me  to  my  liberty',  and  I  w  ill  reward  you 
richly." 

"Ay,  ay,"  replied  my  keeper;  "but  what 
use  to  give  you  liberty,  who  know  nothing 
how  to  use  it  like  a  gentleman,  but  spend 
your  time  with  Quakers  and  fiddlers,  and 
such  like  rail!  If  I  was  your — hem,  hem, 
hem !" 

Here  Cristal  stopped  short,  just  on  the 
point,  as  it  appeared,  when  some  informa- 
tion was  likely  to  escape  him.  I  urged  him 
once  more  to  be  my  friend,  and  promised 
him  all  the  stock  of  money  which  I  had 
about  me,  and  it  was  not  inconsiderable,  if 
he  would  assist  in  my  escape. 

He  listened  as  if  to  a  proposition  which 
had  some  interest,  and  replied,  but  in  a  voice 
rather  softer  than  before,  "Ay,  but  men  do 
not  catch  old  birds  with  chaff,  my  master. 
Whore  have  you  got  the  rhino  you  are  so 
flush  of?" 

"  I  will  give  you  earnest  directly,  and  that 
in  bank-notes,"  said  I;  but  thrusting  my 
hand  into  my  side-pocket,  I  found  my 
pocket-book  was  gone.  I  would  have  per- 
suaded myself  that  it  was  only  the  numbness 
of  my  hands  which  prevented  my  finding  it; 
but  Cristal  Nixon,  who  bears  in  his  counte- 
nance that  cynicism  which  is  especially  en- 
tertained with  human  misery,  no  longer  sup- 
pressed his  laughter. 

"Oh,  ho!  my  young  master,"  he  said; 
"we  have  taken  good  enough  care  you 
have  not  kept  the  means  of  bribing  poor 
folk's  fidelity.  W hat,  man!  they  have  souls 
as  well  as  other  people,  and  to  make  them 
break  trust  is  a  deadly  sin.  And  as  for  me, 
young  gentleman,  if  you  would  fill  Saint 
Mary's  Kirk  with  gold,  Cristal  Nixon  would 
mind  it  no  more  than  so  many  chucky- 
stones." 

I  would  have  persisted,  were  it  but  in 
hopes  of  his  letting  drop  that  which  it  con- 
cerned me  to  know,  but  he  cut  off  farther 
communication,  by  desiring  me  to  lean  back 
in  the  corner  and  go  to  sleep. 

"Thou  art  cock-brained  enough  already," 
he  added,  "and  we  shall  have  thy  young  pate 
addled  entirely,  if  you  do  not  take  some 
natural  rest." 

I  did  indeed  require  repose,  if  not  slum- 
ber; the  draught  which  I  had  taken  con- 
tinued to  operate,  and  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind  that  no  attempt  on  my  life  was  de- 
signed, the  fear  of  instant  death  no  longer 
combated  the  torpor  which  crept  over  me — 
I  slept,  and  slept  soundly,  but  still  without 
refreshment. 

When  I  awoke,  I  found  myself  extremely 
indisposed;  images  of  the  past,  and  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  floated  confusedly 
through  my  brain.    I  perceived,  however,  I 


that  my  situation  was  changed,  greatly  for 
the  better.  I  was  in  a  good  bed,  with  the 
curtains  drawn  round  it;  I  heard  the  lowered 
voice  and  cautious  step  of  attendants,  who 
seemed  to  respect  my  repose;  it  appeared  as. 
if  I  was  in  the  hands  either  of  friends,  or  of 
such  as  meant  me  no  personal  harm. 

I  can  give  but  an  indistinct  account  of 
two  or  three  broken  and  feverish  days  which 
succeeded,  but  if  they  were  chequered  with 
dreams  and  visions  of  terror,  other  and  more 
agreeable  objects  were  also  sometimes  pre- 
sented. Alan  Fairford  will  understand  me 
when  I  say,  I  am  convinced  I  saw  G.  M. 
during  this  interval  of  oblivion.  I  had 
medical  attendance,  and  was  bled  more  than 
once.  I  also  remember  a  painful  operation 
performed  on  my  head,  where  I  had  received 
a  severe  blow  on  the  night  of  the  riot.  My 
hair  was  cut  short,  and  the  bone  of  the  skull 
examined,  to  discover  if  the  cranium  had 
received  any  injury. 

On  seeing  the  physician,  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  have  appealed  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  my  confinement,  and  1  remember 
more  than  once  attempting  to  do  so.  But 
the  fever  lay  like  a  spell  upon  my  tongue, 
and  when  I  would  have  implored  the  doctor's 
assistance,  I  rambled  from  the  subject,  and 
spoke  I  know  not  what  nonsense.  Some 
power,  which  I  was  xmable  to  resist,  seemed 
to  impel  me  into  a  different  course  of  con- 
versation from  what  I  intended,  and  though 
conscious  in  some  degree  of  the  failure,  I 
could  not  mend  it;  and  resolved,  therefore, 
to  be  patient,  until  my  capacity  of  steady 
thought  and  expression  was  restored  to  me 
with  my  ordinary  health,  which  had  sus- 
tained a  severe  shock  from  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  I  had  been  exposed.* 


CHAPTER  FIFTH. 

darsie  latimer's  journal,  in  contin- 
uation. 

Two  or  three  days,  perhaps  more,  perhaps 
less,  had  been  spent  in  bed,  where  I  was 
carefully  attended,  and  treated,  I  believe, 
with  as  much  judgment  as  the  case  required, 
and  I  was  at  length  allowed  to  quit  my  bed, 
though  not  the  chamber.  I  was  now  more 
able  to  make  some  observation  on  the  place 
of  my  confinement. 

The  room,  in  appearance  and  furniture, 
resembled  the  best  apartment  in  a  farmer's 
house;  and  the  window,  two  storeys  high, 
looked  into  a  back -yard,  or  court,  filled  with 

*  Note  G.  TCiot^ns  attack  upon  the  dam-dike  of  Sir  .Tames 
Graham  of  Netlierby. 
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domestic  poultry.  There  were  the  usual  I 
domestic  ofHces  about  this  yard.  I  could 
distinguish  the  brewhouse  and  the  barn,  and 
I  hoard  from  a  more  remote  building  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  other  rural  sounds, 
announcing  a  large  and  well-stocked  farm. 
These  were  sights  and  sounds  qualified  to 
dispel  any  apprehension  of  immediate  vio- 
lence. Yet  the  building  seemed  ancient 
and  strong,  a  part  of  the  roof  was  battlc- 
mcnted,  and  the  walls  were  of  great  thick- 
ness; lastly,  I  observed,  with  some  unpleas- 
ant sensations,  that  the  windows  of  my 
chamber  had  been  lately  secured  with  iron 
stanchions,  and  that  the  servants  who 
brought  me  victuals,  or  visited  my  apart- 
ment to  render  other  menial  offices,  always 
locked  the  door  when  they  retired. 

The  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  my  cham- 
ber were  of  true  English  growth,  and  such 
as  I  had  rarely  seen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed;  the  very  old  wainscot,  which  com- 
posed the  floor  and  the  panelling  of  the 
room,  was  scrubbed  with  a  degree  of  labor 
which  the  Scottish  housewife  rarely  bestows 
on  her  most  costly  furniture. 

The  whole  apartments  appropriated  to  my 
use  consisted  of  the  bedroom,  a  small  parlor 
adjacent,  within  which  was  a  still  smaller 
closet,  having  a  narrow  window,  which 
seemed  anciently  to  have  been  used  as  a 
shothole,  admitting,  indeed,  a  very  moderate 
portion  of  light  and  air,  but  without  its 
being  possible  to  see  anything  from  it  except 
the  blue  sky,  and  that  only  by  mounting  on 
a  chair.  There  were  appearances  of  a  sep- 
arate entrance  into  this  cabinet,  besides  that 
which  communicated  with  the  parlor,  but  it 
had  been  recently  built  up,  as  I  discovered 
by  removing  a  piece  of  tapestry  which  cov- 
ered the  fresh  mason-work.  I  found  some  of 
my  clothes  here,  with  linen  and  other  arti- 
cles, as  well  as  my  writing-case,  containing 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  which  enables  me,  at 
my  leisure  (which,  God  knows,  is  undis- 
turbed enough),  to  make  this  record  of  my 
confinement.  It  may  be  well  believed,  how- 
ever, that  I  do  not  trust  to  the  security  of 
the  bureau,  but  carry  the  written  sheets 
about  my  person,  so  that  I  can  only  be  de- 
prived of  them  by  actual  violence.  I  also 
am  cautious  to  write  in  the  little  cabinet 
only,  so  that  I  can  hear  any  person  approach 
me  through  the  other  apartments,  and  have 
time  enough  to  put  aside  my  journal  before 
they  come  upon  me. 

The  servants,  a  stout  country  fellow,  and 
a  very  pretty  milkmaid-looking  lass,  by 
whom  I  am  attended,  seem  of  the  true  Joan 
and  Hodge  school,  thinking  of  little,  and 
desiring  nothing,  beyond  the  very  limited 
sphere  of  their  own  duties  or  enjoyments, 


and  having  no  curiosity  whatever  about  the 
affairs  of  others.  Their  behavior  to  me  in 
particular,  is,  at  the  same  time,  very  kind 
and  very  provoking.  My  table  is  abundant- 
ly supplied,  and  they  seem  anxious  to  com- 
ply with  my  taste  in  that  department.  Hut 
whenever  1  make  inquiries  beyond  "what's 
for  dinner?"  the  brute  of  a  lad  baffles  me 
by  his  anan,  and  his  dunna  knaw,  and,  if 
hard  pressed,  turns  his  back  on  me  compos- 
edly, and  leaves  the  room.  The  girl,  too, 
pretends  to  be  as  simple  as  he;  but  an  arch 
grin,  which  she  cannot  always  suppress, 
seems  to  acknowledge  that  she  understands 
perfectly  well  the  game  which  she  is  playing, 
and  is  determined  to  keep  me  in  ignorance. 
Both  of  them,  and  the  wench  in  particular, 
treat  me  as  they  would  do  a  spoiled  child, 
and  never  directly  refuse  me  anything  which 
I  ask,  taking  care,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
make  their  words  good  by  effectually  grant- 
ing my  request.  Thus,  if  I  desire  to  go 
out,  I  am  promised  by  Dorcas  that  I  shall 
walk  in  the  park  at  night,  and  see  the  cows 
milked,  just  as  she  would  propose  such  an 
amusement  to  a  child.  But  she  takes  care 
never  to  keep  her  word,  if  it  is  in  her  power 
to  do  so. 

In  the  meantime,  there  has  stolen  on  me 
insensibly  an  indifference  to  my  freedom — 
a  carelessness  about  my  situation,  for  which 
I  am  unable  to  account,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
sequence of  weakness  and  loss  of  blood.  I 
have  read  of  men  who,  immured  as  I  am, 
have  surprised  the  world  by  the  address  with 
which  they  have  successfully  overcome  the 
most  formidable  obstacles  to  their  escape; 
and  when  I  have  heard  of  such  anecdotes  I 
have  said  to  myself  that  no  one  who  is  pos- 
sessed only  of  a  fragment  of  freestone,  or  a 
rusty  nail,  to  grind  down  rivets  and  to  pick 
locks,  having  his  full  leisure  to  employ  in 
the  task,  need  continue  the  inhabitant  of  a 
prison.  Here,  however,  I  sit,  day  after  day, 
without  a  single  effort  to  effect  my  lib- 
eration. 

Yet  my  inactivity  is  not  the  result  of  de- 
spondency, but  arises,  in  part  at  least,  from 
feelings  of  a  very  different  cast.  My  story, 
long  a  mysterious  one,  seems  now  upon  the 
verge  of  some  strange  development;  and  I 
feel  a  solemn  impression  that  I  ought  to  wait 
the  course  of  events,  to  struggle  against 
which  is  opposing  my  feeble  efforts  to  the 
high  will  of  fate.  Thou,  my  Alan,  wilt  treat 
as  timidity  this  passive  acquiescence,  which 
has  sunk  down  on  me  like  a  benumbing  tor- 
por; but  if  thou  hast  remembered  by  what 
visions  my  couch  was  haunted,  and  dost  but 
think  of  the  probability  that  I  am  in  the 
I  vicinity,  perhaps  under  the  same  roof  with 
IG-.  M.,  thou  wilt  acknowledge  that  other 
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feelings  than  pusillanimity  have  tended  in 
some  degree  to  reconcile  me  to  my  fate. 

Still  I  own  it  is  unmanly  to  submit  with 
patience  to  this  oppressive  confinement.  My 
heart  rises  against  it,  especially  when  I  sit 
down  to  record  my  sufferings  in  this  Jour- 
nal; and  I  am  determined,  as  the  first  step 
to  my  deliverance,  to  have  my  letters  sent 
to  the  post-house. 


I  am  disappointed.  When  the  girl  Dor- 
cas, upon  whom  I  had  fixed  for  a  messen- 
ger, heard  me  talk  of  sending  a  letter,  she 
willingly  offered  her  services,  and  received 
the  crown  which  I  gave  her  (for  my  purse 
had  not  taken  flight  with  the  more  valuable 
contents  of  my  pocket-book),  with  a  smile 
which  showed  her  whole  set  of  white  teeth. 

But  when,  with  the  purpose  of  gaining 
some  intelligence  respecting  my  present 
place  of  abode,  I  asked  to  which  post-town 
she  was  to  send  or  carry  the  letter,  a  stolid 
*' AnarC  showed  me  she  was  either  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  a  post-office,  or  that,  for 
the  present,  she  chose  to  seem  so. — "Sim- 
pleton! "  I  said,  with  some  sharpness. 

"0  Lord,  sir?"  answered  the  girl,  turn- 
ing pale,  which  they  always  do  when  I  show 
any  sparks  of  anger, — -"Don't  put  yourself 
in  a  passion — I'll  put  the  letter  in  the 
post." 

"  What !  and  not  know  the  name  of  the 
post-town?"  said  I,  out  of  patience.  "How 
on  earth  do  you  propose  to  manage  that  ?  " 

"  La  you  there,  good  master.  What  need 
you  frighten  a  poor  girl  that  is  no  schollard, 
bating  what  she  learned  at  the  Charity- 
School  of  Saint  Bees  ?  " 

"  Is  Saint  Bees  far  from  this  place,  Dor- 
cas ? — Do  you  send  your  letters  there  ? " 
said  I,  in  a  manner  as  insinuating,  and  yet 
careless,  as  I  could  assume. 

"Saint  Bees! — La,  who  but  a  madman — 
begging  your  honor's  pardon — it's  a  matter 
of  twenty  years  since  fader  lived  at  Saint 
Bees,  which  is  twenty,  or  forty,  or  I  dunna 
know  not  how  many  miles  from  this  part,  to 
the  West,  on  the  coast  side;  and  I  would 
not  have  left  Saint  Bees,  but  that  fader"  

"Oh,  the  devil  take  your  father!"  re- 
plied I. 

To  which  she  answered,  "Nay,  but  thof 
your  honor  be  a  little  how-come-so,  you 
shouldn't  damn  folk's  faders;  and  I  won't 
stand  to  it,  for  one." 

"Oh,  I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons — I 
wish  your  father  no  ill  in  the  world — he 
was  a  very  honest  man  in  his  way." 

"  Was  an  honest  man!"  she  exclaimed; 
for  the  Cumbrians  are,  it  would  seem,  like 


their  neighbors  the  Scotch,  ticklish  on  the 
point  of  ancestry, — "He  is  a  very  honest 
man  as  ever  led  nag  with  halter  on  head  to 
Staneshaw-Bank  Fair — Honest! — He  is  a 
horse-couper." 

"Eight,  right,"  I  replied;  "I  know  it— I 
have  heard  of  your  father — as  honest  as  any 
horse-couper  of  them  all.  Why,  Dorcas,  I 
mean  to  buy  a  horse  of  him." 

"Ah,  your  honor,"  sighed  Dorcas,  "he  is 
the  man  to  serve  your  honor  well — if  ever 
you  should  get  round  again — or  thof  you 
were  a  bit  off  the  hooks,  he  would  no  more 
cheat  you  than"  

"Well,  well,  we  will  deal,  my  girl,  you 
may  depend  on't.  But  tell  me  now,  were  I 
to  give  you  a  letter,  what  would  you  do  to 
get  it  forward  ?  " 

"Why,  put  it  into  Squire's  own  bag  that 
hangs  in  hall,"  answered  poor  Dorcas. 
"What  else  could  I  do  ?  He  sends  it  to 
Brampton,  or  to  Carloisle,  or  where  it 
pleases  him,  once  a  week,  and  that  gate." 

"Ah!"  said  I;  "and  I  suppose  your 
sweetheart  John  carries  it  ?  " 

"Noa — disn't  now — and  Jan  is  no  sweet- 
heart of  mine,  ever  since  he  danced  at  his 
mother's  feast  with  Kitty  Itutlege,  and  let 
me  sit  still;  that  a  did." 

"It  was  most  abominable  in  Jan,  and 
what  I  could  never  have  thought  of  him," 
I  replied. 

"Oh,  but  a  did  though — a  let  me  sit  still 
on  my  seat,  a  did." 

"  Well,  well,  my  pretty  May,  you  will  get 
a  handsomer  fellow  than  Jan — Jan's  not  the 
fellow  for  you,  I  see  that." 

"Noa,  noa,"  answered  the  damsel;  "but 
he  is  weel  aneugh  for  a'  that,  mon.  But  I 
carena  a  button  for  him;  for  there  is  the 
miller's  son,  that  suitored  me  last  Appleby 
Fair,  when  I  went  wi'  oncle,  is  a  gway 
canny  lad  as  you  will  see  in  the  sunshine." 

"Ay,  a  fine  stout  fellow — Do  you  think 
he  would  carry  my  letter  to  Carlisle  ?  " 

"To  Carloisle!  'Twould  be  all  his  life  is 
worth;  he  maun  wait  on  clap  and  hopper, 
as  they  say.  Odd,  his  father  would  brain 
him  if  he  went  to  Carloisle,  bating  to  wrest- 
ling for  the  belt,  or  sic  loike.  But  I  ha' 
more  bachelors  than  him;  there  is  the 
schoolmaster,  can  write  almaist  as  weel  as 
tou  canst,  mon." 

"  Then  he  is  the  very  man  to  take  charge 
of  a  letter;  he  knows  the  trouble  of  writing 
one." 

"Ay,  marry  does  he,  an  tou  comest  to 
that,  mon;  only  it  takes  him  four  hours 
to  write  as  mony  lines.  Tan,  it  is  a 
great  round  hand  loike,  that  one  can  read 
easily,  and  not  loike  your  honor's,  that  are 
like  "midge's  taes.    But  for  ganging  to  Car- 
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loisle,  bo's  dead  founded,  man,  .as  cripple  as 
Eckie's  mear." 

"In  the  name  of  God,"  said  I,  "how  is 
it  that  you  propose  to  get  my  letter  to  the 
post  ?  " 

"Why,  just  to  put  it  into  Squire's  bag 
loike,"  reiterated  Dorcas;  "he  sends  it  by 
Cristal  Nixon  to  post,  as  you  call  it,  when 
such  is  bis  pleasure." 

Here  I  was,  then,  not  much  edified  by 
having  obtained  a  list  of  Dorcas's  bachelors; 
and  by  finding  myself,  with  respect  to  any 
information  which  I  desired,  just  exactly  at 
the  point  where  I  set  out.  It  was  of  conse- 
quence to  me,  however,  to  accustom  the 
girl  to  converse  with  me  familiarly.  If  she 
did  so,  she  could  not  always  be  on  her 
guard,  and  something,  I  thought,  might 
drop  from  her,  which  I  could  turn  to  ad- 
vantage. 

"Does  not  the  Squire  usually  look  into 
his  letter-bag,  Dorcas  ? "  said  I,  with  as 
much  indifference  as  I  could  assume. 

"That  a  does,"  said  Dorcas;  "and  a  threw 
out  a  letter  of  mine  to  Raff  Miller,  because 
a  said  "  

"Well,  well,  I  won't  trouble  him  with 
mine,"  said  I,  "Dorcas;  but,  instead,  I  will 
write  to  himself,  Dorcas.  But  how  shall  I 
address  him  ?" 

"  Anan  ?  "  was  again  Dorcas's  resource. 

"  I  mean  how  is  he  called  ? — What  is  his 
name  ?  " 

"Sure  you  honor  should  know  best,"  said 
Dorcas. 

"I  know? — The  devil  ! — You  drive  me 
beyond  patience." 

Noa,  noa!  donna  your  honor  go  beyond 
patience— donna  ye  now,"  implored  the 
wench.  "And  for  his  neame,  they  say  he 
has  mair  nor  ane  in  Westmoreland,  and  on 
the  Scottish  side.  But  he  is  but  seldom  wi'  us, 
excepting  in  the  cocking  season;  and  then 
we  just  call  him  Squoire  loike;  and  so  do  my 
measter  and  dame." 

"  And  is  he  here  at  present  ?  "  said  I. 

"Not  he,  not  he;  he  is  a  buck-hoonting, 
as  they  tell  me,  somewhere  up  the  Patter- 
dale  way;  but  he  comes  and  gangs  like  a  flap 
of  a  whirlwind,  or  sic  loike." 

I  broke  off  the  conversation,  after  forcing 
on  Dorcas  a  little  silver  to  buy  ribbons,  with 
which  she  was  so  much  delighted,  that  she 
exclaimed,  "God!  Cristal  Nixon  may  say  his 
worst  on  thee;  but  thou  art  a  civil  gentle- 
man for  all  him;  and  a  quoit  man  wi' 
women  folk  loike." 

There  is  no  sense  in  being  too  quiet  with 
woman  folk;  so  I  added  a  kiss  with  my 
crown-piece;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  I  have  secured  a  partisan  in  Dorcas. 
At  least,  she  blushed,  and  pocketed  her 


little  compliment  with  one  hand,  while,  with 
flic  other,  she  adjusted  her  cherry-colored 
ribbons,  a  little  disordered  by  the  struggle 
it  cost  me  to  attain  the  honor  of  a  salute. 

As  she  unlocked  the  door  to  leave  the 
apartment,  she  turned  back,  and  looking  on 
me  with  a  strong  expression  of  compassion, 
added  the  remarkable  words,  "  La — be'st  mad 
or  no,  thou'se  a  mettled  lad,  after  all." 

There  was  something  very  ominous  in  the 
sound  of  these  farewell  words,  which  seemed 
to  afford  me  a  clew  to  the  pretext  under 
which  I  was  detained  in  confinement.  My 
demeanor  was  probably  insane  enough, 
while  I  was  agitated  at  once  by  the  frenzy 
incident  to  the  fever,  and  the  anxiety  aris- 
ing from  my  extraordinary  situation.  But 
is  it  possible  they  can  now  establish  any  cause 
for  confining  me,  arising  out  of  the  state  of 
my  mind  ? 

If  this  be  really  the  pretext  under  which 
I  am  restrained  from  my  liberty,  nothing 
but  the  sedate  correctness  of  my  conduct 
can  remove  the  prejudices  which  these  cir- 
cumstances may  have  excited  in  the  minds 
of  all  who  have  approached  me  during  my 
illness.  I  have  heard— dreadful  thought ! — 
of  men  who,  for  various  reasons,  have  been 
trepanned  into  the  custody  of  the  keepers  of 
private  madhouses,  and  whose  brain,  after 
years  of  misery,  became  at  length  unsettled, 
through  irresistible  sympathy  with  the 
wretched  beings  among  whom  they  were 
classed.  This  shall  not  be  my  case,  if,  by 
strong  internal  resolution,  it  is  in  human  na- 
ture to  avoid  the  action  of  exterior  and  con- 
tagious sympathies. 

Meantime  I  sat  down  to  compose  and  ar- 
range my  thoughts,  for  my  purposed  ap- 
peal to  my  jailer — so  I  must  call  him — 
whom  I  addressed  in  the  following  manner; 
having  at  length,  and  after  making  several 
copies,  found,  language  to  qualify  the 
sense  of  resentment  which  burned  in  the 
first  draughts  of  my  letter,  and  endeavored 
to  assume  a  tone  more  conciliating.  I 
mentioned  the  two  occasions  on  which  he 
had  certainly  saved  my  life,  when  at  the 
utmost  peril;  and  I  added  that  whatever 
was  the  purpose  of  the  restraint  now  prac- 
tised on  me,  as  I  was  given  to  understand, 
by  his  authority,  it  could  not  certainly  be 
with  any  view  to  ultimately  injuring  me. 
He,  might,  I  said,  have  mistaken  me  for 
some  other  person;  and  I  gave  him  what  ac- 
count I  could  of  my  situation  and  education, 
to  correct  such  an  error.  I  supposed  it  next 
possible  that  he  might  think  me  too  weak 
for  travelling,  and  not  capable  of  taking  care 
of  myself;  and  I  begged  to  assure  him  that 
I  was  restored  to  perfect  health,  and  quite 
able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  journey. 
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Lastly,  I  reminder!  him,  in  firm  though 
measured  terms,  that  the  restraint  which  I 
sustained  was  an  illegal  one,  and  highly  pun- 
ishable by  the  laws  which  protect  the  liber- 
ties of  the  subject.  I  ended  by  demanding 
that  he  Avould  take  me  before  a  magistrate; 
or,  at  least,  that  he  would  favor  me  with  a 
personal  interview,  and  explain  his  meaning 
with  regard  to  me. 

Perhaps  this  letter  was  expressed  in  a  tone 
too  humble  for  the  situation  of  an  injured 
man,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  so  when  I 
again  recapitulate  its  tenor.  But  what  could 
I  do  ?  I  was  in  the  power  of  one  whose 
passions  seem  as  violent  as  his  means  of  grat- 
ifying them  appear  unbounded.  I  had  rea- 
son, too,  to  believe  [this  to  thee,  Alan]  that 
all  his  family  did  not  approve  of  the  violence 
of  his  conduct  towards  me;  my  object,  in 
fine,  was  freedom,  and  who  would  not  sacri- 
fice much  to  attain  it  ? 

I  had  no  means  of  addressing  my  letter 
excepting,  "For  the  Squire's  own  hand." 
He  could  be  at  no  great  distance,  for  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours  I  received  an 
answer.  It  was  addressed  to  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, and  contained  .these  words: — "You 
have  demanded  an  interview  with  me.  You 
have  required  to  be  carried  before  a  magis- 
trate. Your  first  wish  shall  be  granted — 
perhaps  the  second  also.  Meanwhile,  be  as- 
sured that  you  are  a  prisoner  for  the  time, 
by  competent  authority,  and  that  such  au- 
thority is  supported  by  adequate  power.  Be- 
ware, therefore,  of  struggling  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  crush  you,  but  abandon  yourself 
to  that  train  of  events  by  which  we  are  both 
swept  along,  and  which  it  is  impossible  that 
cither  of  us  can  resist." 

These  mysterious  words  were  without  sig- 
nature of  any  kind,  and  left  me  nothing  more 
important  to  do  than  to  prepare  myself  for 
the  meeting  which  they  promised.  For  that 
purpose  I  must  now  break  off,  and  make 
sure  of  the  manuscript, — -so  far  as  I  can,  in 
my  present  condition,  be  sure  of  anything, 
— by  concealing  it  within  the  lining  of  my 
coat,  so  as  not  to  be  found  without  strict 
search. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

The  important  interview  expected  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  last  took  place  sooner  than 
I  had  calculated;  for  the  very  day  I  received 
the  letter,  and  just  when  my  dinner  was  fin- 
ished, the  Squire,  or  whatever  he  is  called, 
entered  the  room  so  suddenly,  that  I  almost 
thought  I  beheld  an  apparition.    The  figure 


of  this  man  is  peculiarly  noble  and  stately, 
and  his  voice  has  that  deep  fulness  of  accent 
which  implies  unresisted  authority.  I  had 
risen  involuntarily  as  he  entered;  we  gazed 
on  each  other  for  a  moment  in  silence,  which 
was  at  length  broken  by  my  visitor. 

"  You  have  desired  to  see  me,"  he  said. 
"I  am  here;  if  you  have  aught  to  say,  let 
me  hear  it;  my  time  is  too  brief  to  be  con- 
sumed in  childish  dumb-show." 

"I  would  ask  of  you,"  said  I,  "by  what 
authority  I  am  detained  in  this  place  of  con- 
finement, and  for  what  purpose  ?  " 

"I  have  told  you  already,"  said  he,  "that 
my  authority  is  sufficient,  and  my  power 
equal  to  it;  this  is  all  which  it  is  necessary 
for  you  at  present  to  know." 

"Every  British  subject  has  a  right  to  know 
why  he  suffers  restraint,"  I  replied;  "nor 
can  he  be  deprived  of  liberty  without  a  legal 
warrant. — Show  me  that  by  which  you  con- 
fine me  thus." 

"You  shall  see  more,"  he  said;  "you  shall 
see  the  magistrate  by  whom  it  is  granted, 
and  that  without  a  moment's  delay." 

This  sudden  proposal  fluttered  and  alarmed 
me;  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  I  had  the  right 
cause,  and  resolved  to  plead  it  boldly,although 
I  could  well  have  desired  a  little  farther  time 
for  preparation.  He  turned,  however,  threw 
open  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  com- 
manded me  to  follow  him.  I  felt  some 
inclination,  when  I  crossed  the  threshold 
of  my  prison  chamber,  to  have  turned  and 
run  for  it;  but  I  knew  not  where  to  find 
the  stairs — had  reason  to  think  the  outer- 
doors  would  be  secured — and,  to  conclude, 
so  soon  as  I  had  quitted  the  room  to  follow 
the  proud  step  of  my  conductor,  I*observed 
that  I  was  dogged  by  Cristal  Nixon,  who 
suddenly  appeared  within  two  paces  of  me, 
and  with  whose  great  personal  strength,  in- 
dependent of  the  assistance  he  might  have 
received  from  his  master,  I  saw  no  chance 
of  contending.  I  therefore  followed,  unre- 
sistingly, and  in  silence,  along  one  or  two  pas- 
sages of  much  greater  length  than  consisted 
with  the  ideas  I  had  previously  entertained 
of  the  size  of  the  house.  At  length  a  door 
was  flung  open,  and  we  entered  a  large,  old- 
fashioned  parlor,  having  colored  glass  in  the 
windows,  oaken  panelling  on  the  wall,  a 
huge  grate,  in  which  a  large  fagot  or  two 
smoked  under  an  arched  chimney-piece  of 
stone,  which  bore  some  armorial  device, 
whilst  the  walls  were  adorned  with  the  usual 
number  of  heroes  in  armor,  with  large  wigs 
instead  of  helmets,  and  ladies  in  sacques, 
smelling  to  nosegays. 

Behind  a  large  table,  on  which  were  sev- 
eral books,  sat  a  smart,  underbred  looking 
man,  wearing  his  own  hair  tied  in  a  club, 
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and  who,  from  the  quiro  of  paper  laid  be- 
fore him,  and  the  pen  which  lie  handled  at 
my  entrance,  seemed  prepared  to  officiate  as 
clerk.  As  1  wish  to  describe  these  persons 
as  accurately  as  possible,  I  may  add,  he  wore 
a  dark-colored  coat,  corduroy  breeches,  and 
spatterdashes.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
same  table,  in  an  ample  easy-chair,  covered 
with  black  leather,  reposed  a  fat  personage, 
about  6ffcy  years  old,  who  either  was  actually 
a  country  justice,  or  was  well  selected  to 
represent  such  a  character.  His  leathern 
breeches  were  faultless  in  make,  his  jockey 
boots  spotless  in  the  varnish,  and  a  hand- 
some and  flourishing  pair  of  boot-garters,  as 
they  are  called,  united  the  one  part  of  his 
garments  to  the  other;  in  fine,  a  richly- 
laced  scarlet  waistcoat,  and  a  purple  coat, 
set  off  the  neat  though  corpulent  figure  of 
the  little  man,  and  threw  an  additional 
bloom  upon  his  plethoric  aspect.  I  suppose 
he  had  dined,  for  it  was  two  hours  past 
noon,  and  he  was  amusing  himself,  and  aid- 
ing digestion,  with  a  pipe  of  tobacco.  There 
was  an  air  of  importance  in  his  manner 
which  corresponded  to  the  rural  dignity  of 
his  exterior,  and  a  habit  which  he  had  of 
throwing  out  a  number  of  interjectional 
sounds,  uttered  with  a  strange  variety  of  in- 
tonation, running  from  bass  up  to  treble  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner,  or  breaking  off 
his  sentences  with  a  whiff  of  his  pipe,  seemed 
adapted  to  give  an  air  of  thought  and  ma- 
ture deliberation  to  his  opinions  and  de- 
cisions. Notwithstanding  all  this,  Alan,  it 
might  be  dooted,  as  our  old  Professor  used 
to  say,  whether  the  Justice  was  anything 
more  than  an  ass.  Certainly,  besides  a 
great  deference  for  the  legal  opinion  of  his 
clerk,  which  might  be  quite  according  to  the 
order  of  things,  he  seemed  to  be  wonder- 
fully under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Squire,  if  squire  either  of  them  were,  and 
indeed  much  more  than  was  consistent 
with  so  much  assumed  consequence  of  his 
own. 

"  Ho — ha — ay — so — so — Hum — Humph — 
this  is  the  young  man,  I  suppose — Hum — 
ay — seems  sickly — Young  gentleman,  you 
may  sit  down." 

I  used  the  permission  given,  for  I  had 
been  much  more  reduced  by  my  illness  than 
I  was  aware  of,  and  felt  myself  really  fa- 
tigued, even  by  the  few  paces  I  had  walked, 
joined  to  the  agitation  I  suffered. 

"And  your  name,  young  man,  is  humph 
— ay — ha — what  is  it  ?  " 

"Darsie  Latimer." 

"Eight — ay — humph — very  right.  Dar- 
sie Latimer  is  the  very  thing — ha — ay — 
where  do  you  come  from  ?  " 

"From  Scotland,  sir,"  I  replied. 


"A  native  of  Scotland — a — humph — eh — 
how  is  it  ?  " 

"I  am  an  Englishman  by  birth,  sir." 

"Right — ay — yes,  you  are  so.  But  pray, 
Mr,  Darsie  Latimer,  have  you  always  been 
called  by  that  name,  or  have  you  any  other? 
— Nick,  write  down  his  answers,  Nick." 

"As  far  as  I  remember,  I  never  bore  any 
other,"  was  my  answer. 

"How,  no? — well,  I  should  not  have 
thought  so — Hey,  neighbor,  would  you  ?" 

Here  he  looked  towards  the  other  Squire, 
who  had  thrown  himself  into  a  chair,  and, 
with  his  legs  stretched  out  before  him,  and 
his  arms  folded  on  his  bosom,  seemed  care- 
lessly attending  to  what  was  going  forward. 
He  answered  the  appeal  of  the  Justice  by 
saying,  that  perhaps  the  young  man's  mem- 
ory did  not  go  back  to  a  very  early  period." 

"Ah — eh — ha — you  hear  the  gentleman 
— Pray,  how  far  may  your  memory  be 
pleased  to  run  back  to  ? — umph  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  sir,  to  the  age  of  three  years,  or 
a  little  farther." 

"And  will  you  presume  to  say,  sir,"  said 
the  Squire,  drawing  himself  suddenly  erect  in 
his  seat,  and  exerting  the  strength  of  his 
powerful  voice,  "that  you  then  bore  your 
present  name  ?" 

I  was  startled  at  the  confidence  with  which 
this  question  was  put,  and  in  vain  rummaged 
my  memory  for  the  means  of  replying.  "  At 
least,"  I  said,  "I  always  remember  being 
called  Darsie;  children,  at  that  early  age, 
seldom  get  more  than  their  Christian  name  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  thought  so,"  he  replied,  and  again 
stretched  himself  on  his  seat,  in  the  same 
lounging  posture  as  before. 

"So  you  were  called  Darsie  in  your  in- 
fancy," said  the  Justice;  "and — hum — ay 
— when  did  you  first  take  the  name  of 
Latimer  ?  " 

"I  did  not  take  it,  sir;  it  was  given  to 
me." 

"I  ask  you,"  said  the  lord  of  the  mansion, 
but  with  less  severity  in  his  voice  than 
formerly,  "whether  you  can  remember  that 
you  were  ever  called  Latimer,  until  you  had 
that  name  given  you  in  Scotland  ?" 

"1  will  be  candid:  I  cannot  recollect  an 
instance  that  I  was  so  called  when  in  Eng- 
land, but  neither  can  I  recollect  when  the 
name  was  first  given  me;  and  if  anything  is 
to  be  founded  on  these  queries  and  my 
answers,  I  desire  my  early  childhood  may  be 
taken  into  consideration." 

"Hum — ay — yes,"  said  the  justice;  "all 
that  requires  consideration  shall  be  duly  con- 
sidered. Young  man — eh — I  beg  to  know 
the  name  of  your  father  and  mother  ?  " 

This  was  galling  a  wound  that  has  festered 
for  years,  and  I  did  not  endure  the  question. 
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so  patiently  as  those  which  preceded  it;  but 
replied,  "I  demand,  in  my  turn,  to  know  if  I 
am  before  an  English  Justice  of  the  Peace  ?  " 

"His  worship,  Squire  Foxley,  of  Foxloy 
Hall,  has  been  of  the  quorum  these  twenty 
years,"  said  Master  Nicholas. 

"Then  he  ought  to  know,  or  you,  sir,  as 
his  clerk,  should  inform  him,"  said  I,  "that 
I  am  the  complainer  in  this  case,  and  that 
my  complaint  ought  to  be  heard  before  I  am 
subjected  to  cross-examination." 

"  Humph — hoy— what,  ay — there  is  some- 
thing in  that,  neighbor,"  said  the  poor 
Justice,  who,  blown  about  by  every  wind  of 
doctrine,  seemed  desirous  to  attain  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  brother  Squire. 

"I  wonder  at  you,  Foxley,"  said  his  firm- 
minded  acquaintance;  "how  can  you  render 
the  young  man  justice  unless  you  know  who 
he  is?" 

"Ha — yes — egad  that's  true,"  said  Mr. 
Justice  Foxley;  "and  now — looking  into  the 
matter  more  closely— there  is,  eh,  upon  the 
whole — nothing  at  all  in  what  he  says — so, 
sir,  you  must  tell  your  father's  name  and 
surname." 

"It  is  out  of  my  power,  sir;  they  are  not 
known  to  me,  since  you  must  needs  know  so 
much  of  my  private  affairs." 

The  Justice  collected  a  great  afflatus  in 
his  cheeks,  which  puffed  them  up  like  those 
of  a  Dutch  cherub,  while  his  eyes  seemed 
flying  out  of  his  head,  from  the  effort  with 
which  he  retained  his  breath.  He  then 
blew  it  forth  with, — "  Whew! — Hoom — pooff 
— ha ! — not  know  your  parents,  youngster  ? 
— Then  I  must  commit  you  for  a  vagrant,  I 
warrant  you.  Omne  ignotum  pro  terribili, 
as  we  used  to  say  at  Appleby  school;  that  is, 
every  one  that  is  not  known  to  the  justice,  is 
a  rogue  and  a  vagabond.  Ha! — ay,  you  may 
sneer,  sir;  but  I  question  if  you  would  have 
known  the  meaning  of  that  Latin,  unless  I 
had  told  you." 

I  acknowledged  myself  obliged  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  adage,  and  an  interpretation 
which  I  could  never  have  reached  alone  and 
unassisted.  I  then  proceeded  to  state  my 
case  with  greater  confidence.  The  Justice 
was  an  ass,  that  was  clear;  but  it  was  scarcely 
possible  he  could  be  so  utterly  ignorant  as 
not  to  know  what  was  necessary  in  so  plain 
a  case  as  mine.  I  therefore  informed  him 
of  the  riot  which  had  been  committed  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  the  Solway  Firth,  explained 
how  I  came  to  be  placed  in  my  present  situa- 
tion, and  requested  of  his  worship  to  set  me 
at  liberty.  I  pleaded  my  cause  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  I  could,  casting  an  eye 
from  time  to  time  upon  the  oposite  party, 
who  seemed  entirely  indifferent  to  all  the 
animation  with  which  I  accused  him. 


As  for  the  Justice,  when  at  length  I  had 
ceased,  as  really  not  knowing  what  more  to 
say  in  a  case  so  very  plain,  he  replied,  "Ho 
— ay — ay — yes — wonderful !  and  so  this  is  all 
the  gratitude  you  show  to  this  good  gentle- 
man for  the  great  charge  and  trouble  he 
hath  had  with  respect  to  and  concerning  of 
you  ?  " 

"He  saved  my  life,  sir,  I  acknowledge,  on 
one  occasion  certainly,  and  most  probably  on 
two;  but  his  having  done  so  gives  him  no 
right  over  my  person.  I  am  not,  however, 
asking  for  any  punishment  or  revenge;  on 
the  contrary,  I  am  content  to  part  friends 
with  the  gentleman,  whose  motives  I  am 
unwilling  to  suppose  are  bad,  though  his 
actions  have  been,  towards  me,  unauthorised 
and  violent." 

This  moderation,  Alan,  thou  wilt  compre- 
hend, was  not  entirely  dictated  by  my  feel- 
ings towards  the  individual  of  whom  I  com- 
plained; there  were  other  reasons,  in  which 
regard  for  him  had  little  share.  It  seemed, 
however,  as  if  the  mildness  with  which  I 
pleaded  my  cause  had  more  effect  upon  him 
than  anything  I  had  yet  said.  He  was 
moved  to  the  point  of  being  almost  out  of 
countenance;  and  took  snuff  repeatedly, 
as  if  to  gain  time  to  stifle  some  degree  of 
emotion. 

But  on  Justice  Foxley,  on  whom  my  elo- 
quence was  particularly  designed  to  make 
impression,  the  result  was  much  less  favor- 
able. He  consulted  in  a  whisper  with  Mr. 
Nicholas  his  clerk — pshawed,  hemmed,  and 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  as  if  in  scorn  of  my 
supplication.  At  length,  having  apparently 
made  up  his  mind,  he  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  and  smoked  his  pipe  with  great  ener- 
gy, with  a  look  of  defiance,  designed  to  make 
me  aware  that  all  my  reasoning  was  lost  on 
him. 

At  length,  when  I  stopped,  more  from 
lack  of  breath  than  want  of  argument,  he 
opened  his  oracular  jaws,  and  made  the  fol- 
lowing reply,  interrupted  by  his  usual  inter- 
jectional  ejaculations,  and  by  long  volumes 
of  smoke:  — "Hem — ay — eh — poof — And, 
youngster,  do  you  think  Matthew  Foxley, 
who  has  been  one  of  the  quorum  for  these 
twenty  years,  is  to  be  come  over  with  such 
trash  as  would  hardly  cheat  an  apple-wo- 
man ? — poof — poof — eh!  Why,  man — eh — 
dost  thou  not  know  the  charge  is  not  a  bail- 
able matter  —  and  that — hum — ay — the 
greatest  man — poof — the  Baron  of  Graystock 
himself,  must  stand  committed?  and  yet 
you  pretend  to  have  been  kidnapped  by 
this  gentleman,  and  robbed  of  property,  and 
what  not;  and — eh — poof — you  would  per- 
suade me  all  you  want  is  to  get  away  from 
him? — I  do  believe — eh — that  it  is  all  you 
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want.  Therefore,  as  you  arc  a  sort  of  a  slip- 
string  gentleman,  and — ay — hum — a  kind  of 
idle  apprentice,  and  something  cock-brained 
withal,  as  the  honest  folks  of  the  house  tell 
ine — why,  you  must  e'en  remain  under  cus- 
tody of  your  guardian,  till  your  coming  of 
age,  or  my  Lord  Chancellor's  warrant,  snail 
give  you  the  management  of  your  own  af- 
fairs, which,  if  you  can  gather  your  brains 
again,  you  will  even  then  not  be — ay — hem 
— poof — in  particular  haste  to  assume." 

The  time  occupied  by  his  worship's  hums, 
and  haws,  and  puffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  to- 
gether with  the  slow  and  pompous  manner 
in  which  he  spoke,  gave  me  a  minute's  space 
to  collect  my  ideas,  dispersed  as  they  were  by 
the  extraordinary  purport  of  this  annuncia- 
tion. 

"I  cannot  conceive,  sir,"  I  replied,  "by 
what  singular  tenure  this  person  claims  my 
obedience  as  a  guardian;  it  is  a  barefaced  im- 
posture— I  never  in  my  life  saw  him  until  I 
came  unhappily  to  this  country,  about  four 
weeks  since." 

"Ay,  sir — we — he — know,  and  are  aware 
— that — poof — you  do  not  like  to  hear  some 
folk's  names;  and  that — eh — you  understand 
me — there  are  things,  and  sounds,  and  mat- 
ters, conversation  about  names,  and  such 
like,  which  put  you  off  the  hooks — which  I 
have  no  humor  to  witness.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Darsie — or — poof — Mr.  Darsie  Lati- 
mer— or — poof,  poof — eh — ay,  Mr.  Darsie 
without  the  Latimer — you  have  acknowl- 
edged as  much  to-day  as  assures  me  you  will 
best  be  disposed  of  under  the  honorable 
care  of  my  friend  here — all  your  confessions 
— besides  that — poof — eh — I  know  him  to 
be  a  most  responsible  person — a — hay — ay 
— most  responsible  and  honorable  person — 
Can  you  deny  this  ?  " 

"I  know  nothing  of  him,"  I  repeated; 
"not  even  his  name;  and  I  have  not,  as  I 
told  you,  seen  him  in  the  course  of  my 
whole  life,  till  a  few  weeks  since." 

"  Will  you  swear  to  that  ?  "  said  the  singu- 
lar man,  who  seemed  to  await  the  result  of 
this  debate,  secure  as  a  rattlesnake  is  of  the 
prey  which  has  once  felt  its  fascination. 
And  while  he  said  these  words  in  deep  un- 
dertone, he  withdrew  his  chair  a  little  be- 
hind that  of  the  Justice,  so  as  to  be  unseen 
by  him  or  his  clerk,  who  sat  upon  the  same 
side;  while  he  bent  on  me  a  frown  so  por- 
tentous, that  no  one  who  has  witnessed  the 
look  can  forget  it  during  the  whole  of  his 
life.  The  furrows  of  the  brow  above  the 
eyes  became  livid  and  almost  black,  and 
were  bent  into  a  semicircular,  or  rather  ellip- 
tical form,  above  the  junction  of  the  eye- 
brows. I  had  heard  such  a  look  described 
in  an  old  tale  of  diablerie,  which  it  was  my 


chance  to  be  entertained  with  not  long  since; 
when  this  deep  and  gloomy  contortion  of 
the  frontal  muscles  was  not  inaptly  described 
as  forming  the  representation  of  a  small 
horse-shoe. 

The  talc,  when  told,  awaked  a  dread- 
ful vision  of  infancy,  which  the  withering 
and  blighting  look  now  fixed  on  me  again 
forced  on  my  recollection,  but  with  much 
more  vivacity.  Indeed,  I  was  so  much  sur- 
prised, and,  I  must  add,  terrified  at  the  vague 
ideas  which  were  awakened  in  my  mind 
by  this  fearful  sign,  that  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  the  face  in  which  it  was  exhibited, 
as  on  a  frightful  vision;  until,  passing  his 
handkerchief  a  moment  across  his  counte- 
nance, this  mysterious  man  relaxed  at  once 
the  look  which  had  for  me  something  so  ap- 
palling. "The  young  man  will  no  longer 
deny  that  he  has  seen  me  before,"  said  he  to 
the  Justice,  in  a  tone  of  complacency;  "and 
I  trust  he  will  now  be  reconciled  to  my  tem- 
porary guardianship,  which  may  end  better 
for  him  than  he  expects." 

"Whatever  I  expect,"  I  replied,  summon- 
ing my  scattered  recollections  together,  "I 
see  I  am  neither  to  expect  justice  nor  pro- 
tection from  this  gentleman,  whose  office  it 
is  to  render  both  to  the  lieges.  For  you, 
sir,  how  strangely  you  have  wrought  your- 
self into  the  fate  of  an  unhappy  young  man, 
or  what  interest  you  can  pretend  in  me,  you 
yourself  only  can  explain.  That  I  have 
seen  you  before  is  certain;  for  none  can  for- 
get the  look  with  which  you  seem  to  have 
the  power  of  blighting  those  upon  whom  you 
cast  it." 

The  Justice  seemed  not  very  easy  under 
this  bint.  "Ha — ay,"  he  said;  "it  is  time 
to  be  going,  neighbor.  I  have  a  many  miles 
to  ride,  and  I  care  not  to  ride  darkling  in 
these  parts. — You  and  I,  Mr.  Nicholas, 
must  be  jogging." 

The  Justice  fumbled  with  his  gloves,  in 
endeavoring  to  draw  them  on  hastily,  and 
Mr.  Nicholas  bustled  to  get  his  great-coat 
and  whip.  Their  landlord  endeavored  to 
detain  them,  and  spoke  of  supper  and  beds. 
Both,  pouring  forth  many  thanks  for  his  in- 
vitation, seemed  as  if  they  would  much 
rather  not;  and  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  was 
making  a  score  of  apologies,  with  at  least  a 
hundred  cautionary  hems  and  eh-ehs,  when 
the  girl  Dorcas  burst  into  the  room,  and 
announced  a  gentleman  on  justice  busi- 
ness. 

"  What  gentleman  ? — and  whom  does  he 
want?" 

"He  is  cuome  post  on  his  ten  toes,"  said 
the  wench;  "and  on  justice  business  to  his 
worship  loike.  I'se  uphald  him  a  gentle- 
man, for  he  speaks  as  good  Latin  as  the 
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schulemeaster;  but,  lack-a-day  !  he  has  got- 
ten a  queer  mop  of  a  wig." 

The  gentleman,  thus  announced  and  de- 
scribed, bounced  into  the  room.  But  I  have 
already  written  as  much  as  fills  a  sheet  of 
my  paper,  and  my  singular  embarrassments 
press  so  hard  on  me,  that  I  have  matter  to 
fill  another  from  what  followed  the  intrusion 
of — my  dear  Alan — your  crazy  client — Poor 
Peter  Peebles  ! 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 
latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

Sheet  2. 

I  have  rarely  in  my  life,  till  the  last  alarm- 
ing days,  known  what  it  was  to  sustain  a 
moment's  real  sorrow.  What  I  called  such, 
was,  I  am  now  well  convinced,  only  the 
weariness  of  mind,  which,  having  nothing 
actually  present  to  complain  of,  turns  ujjon 
itself,  and  becomes  anxious  about  the  past 
and  the  future;  those  periods  with  which 
human  life  has  so  little  connection,  that 
Scripture  itself  hath  said,  "Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

If,  therefore,  I  have  sometimes  abused 
prosperity,  by  murmuring  at  my  unknown 
birth  and  uncertain  rank  in  society,  I  will 
make  amends  by  bearing  my  present  real 
adversity  with  patience  and  courage,  and,  if 
I  can,  even  with  gaiety.  What  can  they — 
dare  they,  do  to  me  ? — Foxley,  I  am  per- 
suaded, is  a  real  Justice  of  Peace,  and  coun- 
try gentleman  of  estate,  though  (wonderful 
to  tell  !)  he  is  an  ass  notwithstanding;  and 
his  functionary  in  the  drab  coat  must  have 
a  shrewd  guess  at  the  consequences  of  being 
accessary  to  an  act  of  murder  or  kidnapping. 
Men  invite  not  such  witnesses  to  deeds  of 
darkness.  I  have  also — Alan,  I  have  hopes, 
arising  out  of  the  family  of  the  oppressor 
himself.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that 
G.  M.  is  likely  again  to  enter  on  the  field. 
More  I  dare  not  here  say;  nor  must  I  drop 
a  hint  which  another  eye  than  thine  might 
be  able  to  construe.  Enough,  my  feelings 
are  lighter  than  they  have  been;  and  though 
fear  and  wonder  are  still  around  me,  they 
are  unable  entirely  to  overcloud  the  horizon. 

Even  when  I  saw  the  spectral  form  of  the 
old  scarecrow  of  the  Parliament  House  rush 
into  the  apartment  where  I  had  undergone 
so  singular  an  examination,  I  thought  of  thy 
connection  with  him,  and  could  almost  have 
parodied  Lear — 

"  D-ath  I— nothing  could  have  thus  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  '  learned  lawyers." " 

He  was  e'en  as  we  have  seen  him  of  yore, 


Alan,  when,  rather  to  keep  thee  company 
than  to  follow  my  own  bent,  I  formerly 
frequented  the  halls  of  justice.  The  only 
addition  to  his  dress,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
traveller,  was  a  pair  of  boots,  that  seemed  as 
if  they  might  have  seen  the  field  of  Sheriff- 
moor;  so  large  and  heavy,  that,  tied  as  they 
were  to  the  creature's  wearied  hams  with 
large  bunches  of  worsted  tape  of  various  col- 
ors, they  looked  as  if  he  had  been  dragging 
them  along,  either  for  a  wager,  or  by  way 
of  penance. 

Regardless  of  the  surprised  looks  of  the 
party  on  whom  he  thus  intruded  himself, 
Peter  blundered  into  the  middle  of  the  apart- 
ment, with  his  head  charged  like  a  ram's  in 
the  act  of  butting,  and  saluted  them 
thus  :— 

"Gude  day  to  ye,  gude  day  to  your  honors 
— Is't  here  they  sell  the  fugie  warrants?" 

I  observed  that,  on  his  entrance,  my 
friend — or  enemy  —drew  himself  back,  and 
placed  himself  as  if  he  would  rather  avoid 
attracting  the  observation  of  the  new  comer. 
I  did  the  same  myself,  as  far  as  I  was  able; 
for  I  thought  it  likely  that  Mr.  Peebles 
might  recognise  me,  as  indeed  I  was  too  fre- 
quently among  the  group  of  young  juridical 
aspirants  who  used  to  amuse  themselves  by 
putting  cases  for  Peter's  solution,  and  play- 
ing him  worse  tricks;  yet  I  was  uncertain 
■whether  I  had  better  avail  mj^self  of  our  ac- 
quaintance to  have  the  advantage,  such  as  it 
might  be,  of  his  evidence  before  the  magis- 
trate, or  whether  to  make  him,  if  possible, 
bearer  of  a  letter  which  might  procure  me 
more  effectual  assistance.  I  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  be  guided  by  circumstances,  and  to 
watch  carefully  that  nothing  might  escape 
me.  I  drew  back  as  far  as  I  could,  and  even 
reconnoitred  the  door  and  passage,  to  con- 
sider whether  absolute  escape  might  not  be 
practicable.  But  there  paraded  Cristal 
Nixon,  whose  little  black  eyes,  sharp  as  those 
of  a  basilisk,  seemed,  the  instant  when  they 
encountered  mine,  to  penetrate  my  pur- 
pose. 

I  sat  down,  as  much  out  of  sight  of  all 
parties  as  I  could,  and  listened  to  the  dia- 
logue which  followed — a  dialogue  how  much 
more  interesting  to  me  than  any  I  could  have 
conceived,  in  which  Peter  Peebles  was  to  be 
one  of  the  Dramatis  Persona  ! 

"  Is  it  here  where  ye  sell  the  warrants — 
the  f ugies,  ye  ken  ?  "  said  Peter. 

"Hey — eh — what!"  said  Justice  Foxley; 
"what  the  devil  does  the  fellow  mean? — 
What  would  you  have  a  warrant  for  ?  " 

"  It  is  to  apprehend  a  young  lawyer  that 
is  in  meditahone  fugce;  for  he  has  ta'en  my 
memorial  and  pleaded  my  cause,  and  a  good 
fee  I  gave  him,  and  as  muckle  brandy  as  lie 
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could  drink  that  day  at  his  father's  house — 
he  loes  the  brandy  owcr  weel  for  sae  youth- 
ful a  creature." 

"And  what  has  this  drunken  young  dog 
of  a  lawyer  done  to  you,  that  you  are  come 
tome — eh — ha?  I  l  as  he  robbed  you  ?  Not 
unlikely  if  he  ben  lawyer — eh — Nick — ha?" 
said  .lust ice  Foxley. 

"He  has  robbed  me  of  himself,  sir,"  an- 
swered Peter;  "of  his  help,  comfort,  aid, 
maintenance,  and  assistance,  whilk,  as  a 
counsel  to  a  client,  he  is  bound  to  yield  me 
rations  officii — that  is  it,  ye  see.  He  has 
pouched  my  fee,  and  drucken  a  mutchkin 
of  brandy,  and  now  he's  ower  the  march, 
and  left  my  cause,  half  won  half  lost — as 
dead  a  heat  as  e'er  was  run  ower  the  back- 
sands.  Now,  I  was  advised  by  some  cunning 
laddies  that  are  used  to  crack  a  bit  law  wi' 
me  in  the  House,  that  the  best  thing  I  could 
do  was  to  take  heart  o'  grace,  and  set  out 
after  him;  so  I  have  taken  post  on  my  ain 
shanks,  forby  a  cast  in  a  cart,  or  the  like. 
I  got  wind  of  him  in  Dumfries,  and  now  I 
have  run  him  ower  to  the  English  side,  and 
I  want  a  fugie  warrant  against  him." 

How  did  my  heart  throb  at  this  informa- 
tion, dearest  Alan !  Thou  art  near  me  then, 
and  I  well  know  with  what  kind  purpose; 
thou  hast  abandoned  all  to  fly  to  my  assist- 
ance; and  no  wonder  that,  knowing  thy 
friendship  and  faith,  thy  sound  sagacity  and 
persevering  disposition,  "my  bosom's  lord 
should  now  sit  lightly  on  his  throne;"  that 
gaiety  should  almost  involuntarily  hover  on 
my  pen;  and  that  my  heart  should  beat  like 
that  of  a  general,  responsive  to  the  drums  of 
his  advancing  ally,  without  whose  help  the 
battle  must  have  been  lost. 

I  did  not  suffer  myself  to  be  startled  by 
this  joyous  surprise,  but  continued  to  bend 
my  strictest  attention  to  what  followed, 
among  this  singular  party.  That  Poor  Peter 
Peebles  had  been  put  on  this  wildgoose  chase 
by  some  of  his  juvenile  advisers  in  the  Par- 
liament House,  he  himself  had  intimated; 
but  he  spoke  with  much  confidence,  and  the 
Justice,  who  seemed  to  have  some  secret 
apprehension  of  being  put  to  trouble  in  the 
matter,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs  on  the 
English  frontier,  a  jealousy  lest  the  superior 
acuteness  of  their  northern  neighbors  might 
overreach  their  own  simplicity,  turned  to  his 
clerk  with  a  perplexed  countenance. 

"Eh — oh — Nick — d — n  thee — Hast  thou 
got  nothing  to  say?  This  is  more  Scots 
law,  I  take  it,  and  more  Scotsmen."  (Here 
he  cast  a  side-glance  at  the  owner  of  the 
mansion,  and  winked  to  his  clerk.)  "I 
would  Solway  were  as  deep  as  it  is  wide,  and 
we  had  then  some  chance  of  keeping  of  them 
out." 


Nicholas  conversed  an  instant  aside  with 
the  supplicant,  and  then  reported: — 

"The  man  wants  a  border- warrant,  I 
think;  but  they  are  only  granted  for  debt — 
now  he  wants  one  to  catch  a  lawyer." 

"And  what  for  no?"  answered  Peter 
Peebles,  doggedly;  "what  for  no,  I  would  be 
glad  to  ken?  If  a  day's  laborer  refuse  to 
work,  ye'll  grant  a  warrant  to  gar  him  do 
out  his  daurg — if  a  wench  quean  rin  away 
from  her  hairst,  ye'll  send  her  back  to  her 
heuck  again — if  sae  mickle  as  a  collier  or  a 
salter  make  a  moonlight  flitting,  ye  will 
cleek  him  by  the  back-spaul  in  a  minute  of 
time, — and  yet  the  damage  carina  amount 
to  mair  than  a  creelfu'  of  coals,  and  a  forpit 
or  twa  of  saut;  and  here  is  a  chield  taks  leg 
from  his  engagement,  and  damages  me  to 
the  tune  of  sax  thousand  punds  sterling; 
that  is,  three  thousand  that  I  should  win, 
and  three  thousand  mair  that  I  am  like  to 
lose;  and  you  that  ca'  yourself  a  justice 
canna  help  a  poor  man  to  catch  the  rina- 
way?  A  bonny  like  justice  I  am  like  to  get 
amang  ye!" 

"The  fellow  must  be  drunk,"  said  the 
clerk. 

"Black  fasting  from  all  but  sin,"  replied 
the  supplicant;  "I  havena  had  mair  than  a 
mouthful  of  cauld  water  since  I  passed  the 
Border,  and  deil  a  ane  of  ye  is  like  to  say  to 
me,  '  Dog,  will  ye  drink  ? ' " 

The  Justice  seemed  moved  by  this  appeal. 
"Hem — tush,  man,"  replied  he;  "thou 
speak'st  to  us  as  if  thou  wert  in  presence  of 
one  of  thine  own  beggarly  justices — get  down 
stairs — get  something  to  eat,  man  (with  per- 
mission of  my  friend  to  make  so  free  in  his 
house),  and  a  mouthful  to  drink,  and  I  war- 
rant we  get  ye  such  justice  as  will  please  ye." 

"I  winna  refuse  your  neighborly  offer," 
said  Poor  Peter  Peebles,  making  his  bow; 
"muckle  grace  be  wi'  your  honor,  and  wis- 
dom to  guide  you  in  this  extraordinary 
cause." 

When  I  saw  Peter  Peebles  about  to  retire 
from  the  room,  I  could  not  forbear  an  effort 
to  obtain  from  him  such  evidence  as  might 
give  me  some  credit  with  the  Justice.  I 
stepped  forward,  therefore,  and  saluting 
him,  asked  him  if  he  remembered  me? 

After  a  stare  or  two,  and  a  long  pinch  of 
snuff,  recollection  seemed  suddenly  to  dawn 
on  Peter  Peebles.  "Recollect  ye!"  he  said; 
"by  my  troth  do  I. — Hand  him  a  grip,  gem 
tlemen!— constables,  keep  him  fast!  where 
that  ill-deedy  hempy  is,  ye  are  sure  that 
Alan  Fairford  is  not  far  off. — Haud  him 
fast,  Master  Constable;  I  charge  ye  wi'  him, 
for  I  am  mista'en  if  he  is  not  at  the  bottom 
of  this  rinaway  business.  He  was  ave  get- 
ting the  silly  callant  Alan  awa  wi'  gigs,  and 
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horse,  and  the  like  of  that,  to  Eoslin,  and 
Prestonpans,  and  a'  the  idle  gates  he  could 
think  of.  He's  a  rinaway  apprentice,  that 
ane." 

"Mr.  Peebles,"  I  said,  "do  not  do  me 
wrong.  I  am  sure  you  can  say  no  harm  of 
me  justly,  but  can  satisfy  these  gentlemen, 
if  you  will,  that  I  am  a  student  of  law  in 
Edinburgh — Darsie  Latimer  by  name." 

"Me  satisfy!  how  can  I  satisfy  the  gentle- 
men," answered  Peter,  "that  am  sae  far 
from  being  satisfied  mysell  ?  I  ken  naething 
about  your  name,  and  can  only  testify,  nihil 
novit  in  causa.'1'' 

"A  pretty  witness  you  have  brought  for- 
ward in  your  favor,"  said  Mr.  Foxley.  "  But 
— ha — ay — I'll  ask  him  a  question  or  two. — 
Pray,  friend,  will  you  take  your  oath  to  this 
youth  being  a  runaway  apprentice?" 

"Sir,"  said  Peter,  "I  will  make  oath  to 
onything  in  reason;  when  a  case  comes  to 
my  oath  it's  a  won  cause:  But  I  am  in  some 
haste  to  pree  your  worship's  good  cheer;" 
for  Peter  had  become  much  more  respectful 
in  his  demeanor  towards  the  Justice  since  he 
had  heard  some  intimation  of  dinner. 

"  You  shall  have — eh — hum — ay — a  belly- 
ful, if  it  be  possible  to  fill  it.  First,  let  me 
know  if  this  young  man  be  really  what  he 
pretends. — Nick,  make  his  affidavit." 

"Ow,  he  is  just  a  wud  harum-scarum 
creature,  that  wad  never  take  to  his  studies; 
daft,  sir,  clean  daft." 

"Deft!"  said  the  Justice;  "what  d'ye 
mean  by  deft — eh  ?  " 

"Just  Fifish,"  replied  Peter;  "wowf — a 
wee  bit  by  the  East  Nook  or  sae;  it's  a  com- 
mon case— the  ae  half  of  the  world  thinks 
the  tither  daft.  I  have  met  with  folk  in  my 
day  that  thought  I  was  daft  mysell;  and  for 
my  part,  I  think  our  Court  of  Session  clean 
daft,  that  have  had  the  great  cause  of  Pee- 
bles against  Plainstanes  before  them  for  this 
score  of  years,  and  have  never  been  able  to 
ding  the  bottom  out  of  it  yet." 

"  I  cannot  make  out  a  word  of  his  cursed 
brogue,"  said  the  Cumbrian  justice;  "can 
you,  neighbor — eh  ?  What  can  he  mean  by 
deft  f  " 

"He  means  mad,'1''  said  the  party  appealed 
to,  thrown  off  his  guard  by  impatience  of 
this  protracted  discussion. 

"  Ye  have  it — ye  have  it,"  said  Peter;  "that 
is,  not  clean  skivie,  but"  

Here  he  stopped,  and  fixed  his  eye  on  the 
person  he  addressed  with  an  air  of  joyful 
recognition. — "Ay,  ay,  Mr.  Herries  of  Bir- 
renswork,  is  this  your  ainsell  in  blood  and 
bane  ?  I  thought  ye  had  been  hanged  at 
Kennington  Common,  or  Hairiebie,  or  some 
of  these  places,  after  the  bonny  ploy  ye  made 
in  the  forty-five." 


"I  believe  you  are  mistaken,  friend,"  said 
Herries,  sternly,  with  whose  name  and  des- 
ignation I  was  thus  made  unexpectedly  ac- 
quainted. 

"The  deil  a  bit," answered  the  undaunted 
Peter  Peebles;  "I  mind  ye  weel,  for  ye  lodged 
in  my  house  the  great  year  of  forty-five,  for 
a  great  year  it  was;  the  Grand  Eebellion 
broke  out,  and  my  cause — the  great  cause — ■ 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et  per  contra — 
was  called  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter 
session,  and  would  have  been  heard,  but  that 
there  was  a  surcease  of  justice,  with  your 
plaids,  and  your  piping,  and  your  nonsense." 

"I  tell  you,  fellow,"  said  Herries,  yet  more 
fiercely,  "you  have  confused  me  with  some 
of  the  other  furniture  of  your  crazy  pate." 

"Speak  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  answered 
Peebles;  "these  are  not  legal  phrases,  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork.  Speak  in  form  of 
law,  or  I  sail  bid  ye  gude  day,  sir.  I  have 
nae  pleasure  in  speaking  to  proud  folk, 
though  I  am  willing  to  answer  onything  in 
a  legal  way;  so  if  you  are  for  a  crack  about 
auld  langsyne,  and  the  splores  that  you  and 
Captain  Bedgimlet  used  to  breed  in  my 
house,  and  the  girded  cask  of  brandy  that 
ye  drank  and  ne'er  thought  of  paying  for  it 
(not  that  I  minded  it  muckle  in  thae  days, 
though  I  have  felt  a  lack  of  it  sin  syne),  why, 
I  will  waste  an  hour  on  ye  atony  time. — And 
where  is  Captain  Redgimlet  now  ?  he  was  a 
wild  chap,  like  yoursell,  though  they  arena 
sae  keen  after  you  poor  bodies  for  these  some 
years  bygane;  the  heading  and  hanging  is 
weel  ower  now — awful  job — awful  job— will 
ye  try  my  sneeshing  ?  " 

He  concluded  his  desultory  speech  by 
thrusting  out  his  large  bony  paw,  filled  with 
a  Scottish  mull  of  huge  dimensions,  which 
Herries,  who  had  been  standing  like  one 
petrified  by  the  assurance  of  this  unexpected 
address,  rejected  with  a  contemptuous  mo- 
tion of  his  hand,  which  spilled  some  of  the 
contents  of  the  box. 

"  Aweel,  aweel,"  said  Peter  Peebles,  totally 
unabashed  by  the  repulse,  "e'en  as  ye  like, 
a  wilful  man  maun  hae  his  way;  but,"  he 
added,  stooping  down  and  endeavoring  to 
gather  the  spilled  snuff  from  the  polished 
floor,  "I  canna  afford  to  loose  my  sneeshing 
for  a'  that  ye  are  gumple-foisted  wi'  me." 

My  attention  had  been  keenly  awakened 
during  this  extraordinary  and  unexpected 
scene.  I  watched  with  as  much  attention  as 
my  own  agitation  permitted  me  to  command 
the  effect  produced  on  the  uarties  concerned. 
It  was  evident  that  our  friend  Peter  Peebles 
had  unwarily  let  out  something  which  altered 
the  sentiments  of  Justice  Foxley  and  his 
clerk  towards  Mr.  Herries,  with  whom,  until 
he  was  known  and  acknowledged  under  that 
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name,  they  had  appeared  to  be  so  intimate. 
They  talked  with  each  other  aside,  looked  at 
a  paper  or  two  which  the  clerk  selected  from 
the  contents  of  a  huge  black  pocket-book, 
and  seemed  under  the  influence  of  fear  and 
uncertainty,  totally  at  a  loss  what  line  of 
conduct  to  adopt. 

Hemes  made  a  different  and  far  more  in- 
teresting figure.  However  little  Peter  Pee- 
bles might  resemble  the  angel  Ithuriel,  the 
appearance  of  llerries,  his  high  and  scornful 
demeanor,  vexed  at  what  seemed  detection, 
yet  fearless  of  the  consequences,  and  regard- 
ing the  whispering  magistrate  and  his  clerk 
with  looks  in  which  contempt  predominated 
over  anger  or  anxiety,  bore,  in  my  opinion, 
no  slight  resemblance  to 

 "  Tbc  regal  port 

And  faded  splendor  wan  " — 

with  which  the  poet  has  invested  the  de- 
tected King  of  the  powers  of  the  air. 

As  he  glanced  round  with  a  look  which  he 
had  endeavored  to  compose  to  haughty  in- 
difference, his  eye  encountered  mine,  and,  I 
thought,  at  the  first  glance  sunk  beneath  it. 
But  he  instantly  rallied  his  natural  spirit, 
and  returned  me  one  of  those  extraordinary 
looks,  by  which  he  could  contort  so  strangely 
the  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  I  started;  but 
angry  at  myself  for  my  pusillanimity,  I  an- 
swered him  by  a  look  of  the  same  kind, 
and  catching  the  reflection  of  my  counte- 1 
nance  in  a  large  antique  mirror  which  stood 
before  me,  I  started  again  at  the  real  or  im- 
aginary resemblance  which  my  countenance 
at  that  moment  bore  to  that  of  Hemes. 
Surely  my  fate  is  somehow  strangely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  this  mysterious  individual. 
I  had  no  time  at  present  to  speculate  upon 
the  subject,  for  the  subsequent  conversation 
demanded  all  my  attention. 

The  Justice  addressed  Hemes  after  a 
pause  of  about  five  minutes,  in  which  all 
parties  seemed  at  some  loss  how  to  proceed. 
He  spoke  with  embarrassment,  and  his  fal- 
tering voice,  and  the  long  intervals  which 
divided  his  sentences,  seemed  to  indicate 
fear  of  him  whom  he  addressed. 

"Neighbor,"  he  said,  "I  could  not  have 
thought  this;  or  if  / — eh — did  think — in  a 
corner  of  my  own  mind,  as  it  were — that 
you,  I  say — that  you  might  have  unluckily 
engaged  in — eh — the  matter  of  the  forty- 
five — there  was  still  time  to  have  forgot  all 
that." 

"And  is  it  so  singular  that  a  man  should 
have  been  out  in  the  forty-five  ?  "  said  Her- 
ries,  with  contemptuous  composure; — "your 
father,  I  think,  Mr.  Foxley,  was  out  with 
Derwentwater  in  the  fifteen." 

"And  lost  half  of  his  estate,"  answered 
Foxley,  with  more  rapidity  than  usual;  "and 


was  very  near — hem — being  hanged  into  the 
boot.  But  this  is — another  guess  job — for 
— eh — fifteen  is  not  forty-five;  and  my  father 
had  a  remission,  and  you,  I  take  it,  have 
none." 

"Perhaps  I  have,"  said  Hemes,  indiffer- 
ently; "or  if  I  have  not,  I  am  but  in  the 
case  of  half-a-dozen  others,  whom  govern- 
ment do  not  think  worth  looking  after  at 
this  time  of  day,  so  they  give  no  offence  or 
disturbance." 

"But  you  have  given  both,  sir,"  said 
Nicholas  Faggot,  the  clerk,  who,  having 
some  petty  provincial  situation,  as  I  have 
since  understood,  deemed  himself  bound  to 
be  zealous  for  government.  "Mr.  Justice 
Foxley  cannot  be  answerable  for  letting  you 
pass  free,  now  your  name  and  surname  have 
been  spoken  plainly  out.  There  are  Mar- 
rants  out  against  you  from  the  Secretary  of 
State's  office." 

"A  proper  allegation,  Mr.  Attorney!  that, 
at  the  distance  of  so  many  years,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  should  trouble  himself  about 
the  unfortunate  relics  of  a  ruined  cause," 
answered  Mr.  Herries. 

"But  if  it  be  so,"  said  the  clerk,  who 
seemed  to  assume  more  confidence  upon  the 
composure  of  Herries's  demeanor;  'and  if 
cause  has  been  given  by  the  conduct  of  a 
gentleman  himself,  who  hath  been,  it  is 
alleged,  raking  up  old  matters,  and  mixing 
them  with  new  subjects  of  disaffection — I 
say,  if  it  be  so,  I  should  advise  the  party,  in 
his  wisdom,  to  surrender  himself  quietly  into 
the  lawful  custody  of  the  next  Justice  of 
Peace — Mr.  Foxley,  suppose — where,  and  by 
whom,  the  matter  should  be  regularly  in- 
quired into.  I  am  only  putting  a  case,"  he 
added,  watching  with  apprehension  the 
effect  which  his  words  were  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  the  party  to  whom  they  were 
addressed. 

"And  were  I  to  receive  such  advice,"  said 
Hemes,  with  the  same  composure  as  before 
— "putting  the  case,  as  you  say,  Mr.  Fag- 
got— I  should  request  to  see  the  warrant 
which  countenanced  such  a  scandalous  pro- 
ceeding." 

Mr.  Nicholas,  by  way  of  answer,  placed  in 
his  hand  a  paper,  and  seemed  anxiously  to 
expect  the  consequences  which  were  to  ensue. 
Mr.  Herries  looked  it  over  with  the  same 
equanimity  as  before,  and  then  continued. 
"And  were  such  a  scrawl  as  this  presented 
to  me  in  my  own  house,  I  would  throw  it 
into  the  chimney,  and  Mr.  Faggot  upon  the 
top  of  it." 

Accordingly,  seconding  the  word  with  the 
action,  he  flung  the  warrant  into  the  fire 
with  one  hand,  and  fixed  the  other,  with  a 
stern  and  irresistible  gripe,  on  the  breast  of 
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the  attorney,  who,  totally  unable  to  contend 
with  him,  in  either  personal  strength  or 
mental  energy,  trembled  like  a  chicken  in 
the  raven's  clutch.  He  got  off,  however, 
for  the  fright;  for  Hemes,  having  probably 
made  him  fully  sensible  of  the  strength 
of  his  grasp,  released  him,  with  a  scornful 
laugh. 

"  Deforcement — spulzie — stouthrief — mas- 
terful rescue!"  exclaimed  Peter  Peebles, 
scandalised  at  the  resistance  offered  to  the 
law  in  the  person  of  Nicholas  Faggot.  But 
his  shrill  exclamations  were  drowned  in  the 
thundering  voice  of  1  ferries,  who,  calling 
upon  Cristal  Nixon,  ordered  him  to  take 
the  bawling  fool  down  stairs,  fill  his  belly, 
and  then  give  him  a  guinea,  and  thrust  him 
out  of  doors.  Under  such  injunctions,  Peter 
easily  suffered  himself  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  scene. 

Hemes  then  turned  to  the  justice, 
whose  visage,  wholly  abandoned  by  the  rubi- 
cund hue  which  so  lately  beamed  upon  it, 
hung  out  the  same  pale  livery  as  that  of 
his  dismayed  clerk.  "Old  friend  and  ac- 
quaintance," he  said,  "you  came  here  at  my 
request  on  a  friendly  errand,  to  convince 
this  silly  young  man  of  the  right  which  I 
have  over  his  person  for  the  present.  I 
trust  you  do  not  intend  to  make  your  visit 
the  pretext  of  disquieting  me  about  other 
matters?  All  the  world  knows  that 'I  have 
been  living  at  large,  in  these  northern  coun- 
ties, for  some  months,  not  to  say  years,  and 
might  have  been  apprehended  at  any  time, 
had  the  necessities  of  the  state  required,  or 
my  own  behavior  deserved  it.  But  no  Eng- 
lish magistrate  has  been  ungenerous  enough 
to  trouble  a  gentleman  under  misfortune, 
on  account  of  political  opinions  and  disputes, 
which  have  been  long  ended  by  the  success 
of  the  reigning  powers.  I  trust,  my  good 
friend,  you  will  not  endanger  yourself,  by 
taking  any  other  view  of  the  subject  than 
you  have  done  ever  since  we  were  ac- 
quainted?" 

The  Justice  answered  with  more  readi- 
ness, as  well  as  more  spirit  than  usual, 
"  Neighbor  Ingoldsby — what  you  say — is — 
eh — in  some  sort  true;  and  when  you  were 
coming  and  going  at  markets,  horse-races, 
and  cock-fights,  fairs,  hunts,  and  such  like 
— it  was — eh — neither  my  business  nor  my 
wish  to  dispel — I  say- — to  inquire  into  and 
dispel  the  mysteries  which  hung  about  you: 
for  while  you  were  a  good  companion  in  the 
field,  and  over  a  bottle  now  and  then — I  did 
not — eh — think  it  necessary  to  ask — into 
your  private  affairs.  And  if  I  thought  you 
were — ahem — somewhat  unfortunate  in  for- 
mer undertakings,  and  enterprises,  and  con- 
nections, which  might  cause  you  to  live 


unsettledly  and  more  private,  I  could  have 
— eh — very  little  pleasure — to  aggravate 
your  case  by  interfering,  or  requiring  ex- 
planations, which  are  often  more  easily  asked 
than  given.  But  when  there  are  warrants 
and  witnesses  to  names — and  those  names, 
christian  and  surname,  belong  to — eh — an 
attainted  person — charged — I  trust  falsely — 
with— ahem — taking  advantage  of  modem 
broils  and  heart-burnings  to  renew  our  civil 
disturbances,  the  case  is  altered;  and  I  must 
—ahem — do  my  duty." 

The  Justice  goi  -on  his  feet  as  he  con- 
cluded this  speech,  and  looked  as  bold  as  he 
could.  I  drew  close  beside  him  and  his 
clerk,  Mr.  Faggot,  thinking  the  moment  fa- 
vorable for  my  own  liberation,  and  intimated 
to  Mr.  Foxley  my  determination  to  stand 
by  him.  But  Mr.  Hemes  only  laughed  at 
the  menacing  posture  we  assumed.  "My 
good  neighbor,"  said  he,  "you  talk  of  a  wit- 
ness— Is  yon  crazy  beggar  a  fit  w  itness  in  an 
affair  of  this  nature  ?  " 

"  But  you  do  not  deny  that  you  are  Mr. 
Hemes  of  Birrenswork,  mentioned  in  the 
Secretary  of  State's  warrant?"  «aid  Mr. 
Foxley. 

"How  can  I  deny  or  own  anything  about 
it  ?  "  said  Herries,  with  a  sneer.  "  There  is 
no  such  warrant  in  existence  now;  its  ashes, 
like  the  poor  traitor  whose  doom  it  threat- 
ened, have  been  dispersed  to  the  four  winds 
of  Heaven.  There  is  now  no  warrant  in  the 
world." 

"  But  you  will  not  deny,"  said  the  Justice, 
"  that  you  were  the  person  named  in  it;  and 
that — eh — your  own  act  destroyed  it  ?  " 

' '  I  will  neither  deny  my  name  nor  my  ac- 
tions, Justice,"  replied  Mr.  Herries,  "  when 
called  upon  by  competent  authority  to  avow 
or  defend  them.  But  I  will  resist  all  imperti- 
nent attempts  either  to  intrude  into  my  pri- 
vate motives,  or  to  control  my  person.  I 
am  quite  well  prepared  to  do  so;  and  I  trust 
that  you,  my  good  neighbor  and  brother 
sportsman,  in  your  expostulation,  and  my 
friend  Mr.  Nicholas  Faggot  here,  in  his 
humble  advice  and  petition  that  I  should 
surrender  myself,  will  consider  yourselves 
as  having  amply  discharged  your  duty  to 
King  George  and  Government." 

The  cold  and  ironical  tone  in  which  he 
made  this  declaration;  the  look  and  attitude, 
so  nobly  expressive  of  absolute  confidence  in 
his  own  superior  strength  and  energy,  seemed 
to  complete  the  indecision  which  had  al- 
ready shown  itself  on  the  side  of  those  whom 
he  addressed. 

The  Justice  looked  to  the  Clerk — the 
Clerk  to  the  Justice;  the  former  Jia'd,  eh'd, 
without  bringing  forth  an  articulate  syllable; 
the  latter  only  said,  "  As  the  warrant  is  de- 
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stroved,  jVTr.  Justice,  I  presume  you  do  not 
mean  to  proceed  with  the  arrest?" 

"11  ura  —  ay  —  why,  no  —  N  icholas  —  it 
would  not  be  quite  advisable — and  as  the 
Forty-five  was  an  old  afi'air — and — hem — as 
my  friend  here  will,  I  hope,  see  his  error — 
that  is,  if  he  has  not  seen  it  already — and 
renounce  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and  the  Pre- 
tender—  1  mean  no  harm,  neighbor — I  think 
we — as  we  have  no  posse,  or  constables,  or 
the  like — should  order  our  horses — and,  in 
one  word,  look  the  matter  over.  " 

"Judiciously  resolved,"  said  the  person 
whom  this  decision  affected;  "  but  before 
you  go,  1  trust  you  will  drink  and  be 
friends?" 

"Why,"  said  the  Justice,  rubbing  his 
brow,  "our  business  has  been — hem — rather 
a  thirsty  one." 

"Crista!  Nixon,"  said  Mr.  Herries,  "let  us 
have  a  cool  tankard  instantly,  large  enough 
to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  whole  commis- 
sion." 

"While  Crista!  was  absent  on  this  genial 
errand,  there  was  a  pause,  of  which  I  en- 
deavored to  avail  myself,  by  bringing  back 
the  discourse  to  my  own  concerns.  "Sir,"  I 
said  to  Justice  Foxley,  "I  have  no  direct 
business  with  your  late  discussion  with  Mr. 
Herries,  only  just  thus  far — You  leave  me, 
a  loyal  subject  of  King  George,  an  unwilling 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  person  whom  you 
have  reason  to  believe  unfriendly  to  the 
King's  cause.  I  humbly  submit  that  this  is 
contrary  to  your  duty  as  a  magistrate,  and 
that  you  ought  to  make  Mr.  Herries  aware 
of  the  illegality  of  his  proceedings,  and  take 
steps  for  my  rescue,  either  upon  the  spot,  or, 
at  least,  as  soon  as  possible  after  you  have 
left  this  case"  

"Young  man,"  said  Mr.  Justice  Foxley, 
"I  would  have  you  remember  you  are  under 
the  power,  the  lawful  power — ahem — of 
your  guardian." 

"He  calls  himself  so,  indeed,"  I  replied; 
"but  he  has  shown  no  evidence  to  establish 
so  absurd  a  claim;  and  if  he  had,  his  cir- 
cumstances, as  an  attainted  traitor  excepted 
from  pardon,  would  void  such  a  right  if  it 
existed.  I  do  therefore  desire  you,  Mr. 
Justice,  and  you,  his  clerk,  to  consider  my 
situation,  and  afford  me  relief  at  your  peril." 

"Here  is  a  young  fellow  now,"  said  the 
Justice,  with  much-embarrassed  looks, 
"thinks  that  I  carry  the  whole  statute  law 
of  England  in  my  head,  and  a,  posse  comita- 
tus  to  execute  them  in  my  pocket!  Why, 
what  good  would  my  interference  do  ? — but 
— hum— eh — I  will  speak  to  your  guardian 
in  your  favor." 

He  took  Mr.  Herries  aside,  and  seemed 
indeed  to  urge  something  upon  him  with 


much  earnestness;  and  perhaps  such  a 
species  of  intercession  was  all  which,  in  the 
circumstances,  1  was  entitled  to  expect  from 
him. 

They  often  looked  at  me  as  they  spoke  to- 
gether; and  as  Crista!  Nixon  entered  with  a 
huge  four-pottle  tankard,  filled  with  the 
beverage  his  master  had  demanded,  Herries 
turned  away  from  Mr.  Foxley  somewhat  im- 
patiently, saying  with  emphasis,  "I  give  you 
my  word  of  honor,  that  you  have  not  the 
slightest  reason  to  apprehend  anything  on 
his  account."  He  then  took  up  the  tank- 
ard, and  saying  aloud  in  Gaelic,  "  Slaint  an 
Rey,n  *  just  tasted  the  liquor,  and  handed 
the  tankard  to  Justice  Foxley,  who,  to  avoid 
the  dilemma  of  pledging  him  to  what  might 
be  the  Pretender's  health,  drank  to  Mr. 
Herries's  own,  with  much  pointed  solemnity, 
but  in  a  draught  far  less  moderate. 

The  clerk  imitated  the  example  of  his 
principal,  and  I  was  fain  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, for  anxiety  and  fear  are  at  least  as 
thirsty  as  sorrow  is  said  to  be.  In  a  word, 
we  exhausted  the  composition  of  ale,  sherry, 
lemon-juice,  nutmeg,  and  other  good  things, 
stranded  upon  the  silver  bottom  of  the  tank- 
ard the  huge  toast,  as  well  as  the  roasted 
orange,  which  had  whilome  floated  jollily 
upon  the  brim,  and  rendered  legible  Dr. 
Byrom's  celebrated  lines  engraved  thereon — 

"  God  bless  the  King!— God  bless  the  Faith's  defender! 
God  bless— No  harm  in  blessing  the  Pretender. 
Who  that  Pretender  is,  and  who  that  King, — 
God  bless  us  all! — is  quite  another  thing." 

I  had  time  enough  to  study  this  effusion 
of  the  Jacobite  muse,  while  the  Justice  was 
engaged  in  the  somewhat  tedious  ceremony 
of  taking  leave.  That  of  Mr.  Faggot  was 
less  ceremonious;  but  I  suspect  something 
besides  empty  compliment  passed  betwixt 
him  and  Mr.  Herries;  for  I  remarked  that 
the  latter  slipped  a  piece  of  paper  into  the 
hand  of  the  former,  which  might  perhaps  be 
a  little  atonement  for  the  rashness  with 
which  he  had  burnt  the  warrant,  and  im- 
posed no  gentle  hand  on  the  respectable 
minion  of  the  law  by  whom  it  was  exhibited; 
and  I  observed  that  he  made  this  propitia- 
tion in  such  a  manner  as  to'  be  secret  from 
the  worthy  clerk's  principal. 

When  this  was  arranged,  the  party  took 
leave  of  each  other,  with  much  formality  on 
the  part  of  Squire  Foxley,  amongst  whose 
adieus  the  following  phrase  was  chiefly  re- 
markable:— "I  presume  you  do  not  intend 
to  stay  long  in  these  parts?" 

"  Not  for  the  present,  Justice,  you  may  be 
sure ;  there  are  good  reasons  to  the  contrary. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  of  arranging  my  affairs 

*  The  King's  health. 
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so  that  we  shall  speedily  have  sport  together 
again." 

He  went  to  wait  upon  the  Justice  to  the 
courtyard;  and,  as  he  did  so,  commanded 
Cristal  Nixon  to  see  that  I  returned  into  my 
apartment.  Knowing  it  would  be  to  no 
purpose  to  resist  or  tamper  with  that  stub- 
born functionary,  I  obeyed  in  silence,  and 
was  once  more  a  prisoner  in  my  former 
quarters. 


CHAPTEE  EIGHTH. 

latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

I  spent  more  than  an  hour,  after  returning 
to  the  apartment  which  I  may  call  my 
prison,  in  reducing  to  writing  the  singular 
circumstances  which  I  had  just  witnessed. 
Methought  I  could  now  form  some  guess  at 
the  character  of  Mr.  Herries,  upon  whose 
name  and  situation  the  late  scene  had 
thrown  considerable  light: — one  of  those  fa- 
natical Jacobites,  doubtless,  whose  arms, 
not  twenty  years  since,  had  shaken  the  Brit- 
ish throne,  and  some  of  whom,  though  their 
party  daily  diminished  in  numbers,  energy, 
and  power,  retained  still  an  inclination  to 
renew  the  attempt  they  had  found  so  des- 
perate. He  was  indeed  perfectly  different 
from  the  sort  of  zealous  Jacobites  whom  it 
had  been  my  luck  hitherto  to  meet  with. 
Old  ladies  of  family  over  their  hyson,  and 
grey-haired  lairds  over  their  punch,  I  had 
often  heard  utter  a  little  harmless  treason; 
while  the  former  remembered  having  led 
down  a  dance  with  the  Chevalier,  and  the 
latter  recounted  the  feats  they  had  per- 
formed at  Preston,  Clifton,  and  Falkirk. 

The  disaffection  of  such  persons  was  too 
unimportant  to  excite  the  attention  of  gov- 
ernment. I  had  heard,  however,  that  there 
still  existed  partisans  of  the  Stuart  family, 
of  a  more  daring  and  dangerous  description; 
men  who,  furnished  with  gold  from  Pome, 
moved,  secretly  and  in  disguise,  through  the 
various  classes -of  society,  and  endeavored  to 
keep  alive  the  expiring  zeal  of  their  party. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  assigning  an  impor- 
tant post  among  this  class  of  persons,  whose 
agency  and  exertion  are  only  doubted  by 
those  who  look  on  the  surface  of  things,  to 
this  Mr.  Herries,  M'hose  mental  energies,  as 
well  as  his  personal  strength  and  activity, 
seemed  to  qualify  him  well  to  act  so  danger- 
ous a  part;  and  I  knew  that,  all  along  the 
Western  Border,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, there  are  so  many  Non-jurors,  that 
such  a  person  may  reside  there  with  absolute 


safety,  unless  it  becomes,  in  a  very  especial 
degree,  the  object  of  the  government  to  se- 
cure his  person;  and  which  purpose,  even 
then,  might  be  disappointed  by  early  intel- 
ligence, or,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Foxley,  by 
the  unwillingness  of  provincial  magistrates 
to  interfere  in  what  is  now  considered  an  in- 
vidious pursuit  of  the  unfortunate. 

There  have,  however,  been  rumors  lately, 
as  if  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  or  at 
least  of  some  discontented  provinces,  agi- 
tated by  a  variety  of  causes,  but  particularly 
by  the  unpopularity  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, may  seem  to  this  species  of  agitators 
a  favorable  period  for  recommencing  their 
intrigues;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment may  not,  at  such  a  crisis,  be  in- 
clined to  look  upon  them  with  the  contempt 
which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  their 
most  appropriate  punishment. 

That  men  should  be  found  rash  enough 
to  throw  away  their  services  and  lives  in  a 
desperate  cause,  is  nothing  new  in  history, 
which  abounds  with  instances  of  similar  de- 
votion— that  Mr.  Herries  is  such  an  enthu- 
siast, is  no  less  evident;  but  all  this  explains 
not  his  conduct  towards  me.  Had  he  sought 
to  make  me  a  proselyte  to  his  ruined  cause, 
violence  and  compulsion  were  arguments 
very  unlikely  to  prevail  with  any  generous 
spirit.  But  even  if  such  were  his  object,  of 
what  use  to  him  could  be  the  acquisition  of 
a  single  reluctant  partisan,  who  could  bring 
only  his  own  person  to  support  any  quarrel 
which  he  might  adopt?  He  had  claimed 
over  me  the  rights  of  a  guardian ;  he  had 
more  than  hinted  that  I  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  could  not  dispense  with  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  person.  Was  this  man  so 
sternly  desperate  in  his  purpose, — he  who 
seemed  willing  to  take  on  his  own  shoulders 
the  entire  support  of  a  cause  which  had 
been  ruinous  to  thousands, — was  he  the  per- 
son that  had  the  power  of  deciding  on  my 
fate  ?  Was  it  from  him  those  dangers 
flowed,  to  secure  me  against  which  I  had 
been  educated  under  such  circumstances  of 
secrecy  and  precaution  ? 

And  if  this  was  so,  of  what  nature  was 
the  claim  which  he  asserted  ? — Was  it  that 
of  propinquity  ?  And  did  I  share  the  blood, 
perhaps  the  features,  of  this  singular  being? 
— Strange  as  it  may  seem,  a  thrill  of  awe, 
which  shot  across  my  mind  at  that  instant, 
was  not  unmingled  with  a  wild  and  mysteri- 
ous feeling  of  wonder,  almost  amounting 
to  pleasure.  I  remembered  the  reflec- 
tion of  my  own  face  in  the  mirror,  at  one 
striking  moment  during  the  singular  in- 
terview of  the  day,  and  I  hastened  to  the 
outward  apartment  to  consult  a  glass  which 
hung  there,  whether  it  were  possible  for  my 
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countenance  to  bo  again  contorted  into  the 
peculiar  frown  which  so  much  resembled  the 
terrific  look  of  Herries.  But  I  folded  my 
brows  in  vain  into  a  thousand  complicated 
wrinkles,  and  I  was  obliged  to  conclude, 
cither  that  the  supposed  mark  on  my  brow 
was  altogether  imaginary,  or  that  it  could 
not  be  called  forth  by  voluntary  effort;  or, 
in  fine,  what  seemed  most  likely,  that  it  w  as 
such  a  resemblance  as  the  imagination  traces 
in  the  embers  of  a  wood  fire,  or  among  the 
varied  veins  of  marble,  distinct  at  one  time, 
and  obscure  or  invisible  at  another,  accord- 
ing as  the  combination  of  lines  strikes  the 
eye,  or  impresses  the  fancy. 

While  I  was  moulding  my  visage  like  a 
mad  player,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
the  girl  of  the  house  entered.  Angry  and 
ashamed  at  being  detected  in  my  singular 
occupation,  I  turned  round  sharply,  and,  I 
suppose,  chance  produced  the  change  on  my 
features  which  I  had  been  in  vain  laboring 
to  call  forth. 

The  girl  started  back,  with  her  "Don't  ye 
look  so  now,  don't  ye,  for  love's  sake — you  be 
as  like  the  ould  Squoire  as — But  here  a 
comes,"  she  said,  huddling  away  out  of  the 
room;  "and  if  you  want  a  third,  there  is 
none  but  ould  Harry,  as  I  know  of,  that  can 
match  ye  for  a  brent  broo ! " 

As  the  girl  muttered  this  exclamation, 
and  hastened  out  of  the  room,  Herries  en- 
tered. He  stopped  on  observing  that  I  had 
looked  again  to  the  mirror,  anxious  to  trace 
the  look  by  which  the  wench  had  undoubt- 
edly been  terrified.  He  seemed  to  guess 
what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  for,  as  I 
turned  towards  him,  he  observed,  "Doubt 
not  that  it  is  stamped  on  your  forehead — the 
fatal  mark  of  our  race;  though  it  is  not  now 
so  apparent  as  it  will  become  when  age  and 
sorrow,  and  the  traces  of  stormy  passions, 
and  of  bitter  penitence,  shall  have  drawn 
their  furrows  on  your  brow." 

"Mysterious  man,"  I  replied,  "I  know 
not  of  what  you  speak;  your  language  is  as 
dark  as  your  purposes." 

"Sit  down,  then,"  he  said,  "and  listen; 
thus  far,  at  least,  must  the  veil  of  which  you 
complain  be  raised.  When  withdrawn,  it 
will  only  display  guilt  and  sorrow — guilt 
followed  by  strange  penalty,  and  sorrow, 
which  Providence  has  entailed  upon  the 
posterity  of  the  mourners." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  commenced  his 
narrative,  which  he  told  with  the  air  of  one, 
who,  remote  as  the  events  were  which  he 
recited,  took  still  the  deepest  interest  in 
them.  The  tone  of  his  voice,  which  I  have  al- 
ready described  as  rich  and  powerful,  aided 
by  its  inflections  the  effects  of  his  story, 
which  I  will  endeavor  to  write  down,  as 


nearly  as  possible,  in  the  very  words  which 
he  used. 

"It  was  not  of  late  years  that  the  English 
learned  that  their  best  chance  of  conquering 
their  independent  neighbors  must  be  by  in- 
troducing amongst  them  division  and  civil 
war.  You  need  not  be  reminded  of  the 
state  of  thraldom  to  which  Scotland  was  re- 
duced by  the  unhappy  wars  betwixt  the 
domestic  factions  of  Bruce  and  Baliol;  nor 
how,  after  Scotland  had  been  emancipated 
from  a  foreign  yoke,  by  the  conduct  and 
valor  of  the  immortal  Bruce,  the  whole  fruits 
of  the  triumphs  of  Bannockburn  were  lost 
in  the  dreadful  defeats  of  Dupplin  and  Ilal- 
idon;  and  Edward  Baliol,  the  minion  and 
feudatory  of  his  namesake  of  England, 
seemed,  for  a  brief  season,  in  safe  and  un- 
contested possession  of  the  throne  so  lately 
occupied  by  the  greatest  general  and  wisest 
prince  in  Europe.  But  the  experience  of 
Bruce  had  not  died  with  him.  There  were 
many  who  had  shared  his  martial  labors, 
and  all  remembered  the  successful  efforts  by 
which,  under  circumstances  as  disadvanta- 
geous as  those  of  his  son,  he  had  achieved 
the  liberation  of  Scotland. 

"The  usurper,  Edward  Baliol,  was  feast- 
ing with  a  few  of  his  favorite  retainers  in 
the  Castle  of  Annan,  when  he  was  suddenly 
surprised  by  a  chosen  band  of  insurgent  pa- 
triots. Their  chiefs  were,  Douglas,  Ran- 
dolph, the  young  Earl  of  Moray,  and  Sir 
Simon  Frazer;  and  their  success  was  so  com- 
plete, that  Baliol  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
life  scarcely  clothed,  and  on  a  horse  which 
there  was  no  leisure  to  saddle.  It  was  of 
importance  to  seize  his  person,  if  possible, 
and  his  flight  was  closely  pursued  by  a  val- 
iant knight  of  Norman  descent,  whose  fam- 
ily had  been  long  settled  in  the  marshes  of 
Dumfriesshire.  Their  Norman  appellation 
was  Fitz-Aldin,  but  this  knight,  from  the 
great  slaughter  which  he  had  made  of  the 
Southron,  and  the  reluctance  which  he  had 
shown  to  admit  them  to  quarter  during  the 
former  war  of  that  bloody  period,  had 
acquired  the  name  of  Redgauntlet,  which  he 
transmitted  to  his  posterity"  

"Redgauntlet!"  I  involuntarily  repeated. 

"Yes,  Redgauntlet,"  said  my  alleged 
guardian,  looking  at  me  keenly;  "does  that 
name  recall  any  associations  to  your  mind  ?•" 

"No,"  I  replied,  "except  that  I  lately 
heard  it  given  to  the  hero  of  a  supernatural 
legend." 

"There  are  many  such  current  concern- 
ing the  family,"  he  answered;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded in  his  narrative. 

"Alberick  Redgauntlet,  the  first  of  his 
house  so  termed,  was,  as  may  be  supposed 
from  his  name,  of  a  stern  and  implacable 
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disposition,  which  had  been-  rendered  more 
so  by  family  discord.  An  only  son,  now  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  shared  so  much  the 
haughty  spirit  of  his  father,  that  he  became 
impatient  of  domestic  control,  resisted  pater- 
nal authority,  and  finally  fled  from  his 
fathers  house,  renounced  his  political  opin- 
ions, and  awakened  his  mortal  displeasure 
by  joining  the  adherents  of  Baliol.  It  was 
said  that  his  father  cursed,  in  his  wrath, 
his  degenerate  offspring,  and  swore  that,  if 
they  met,  he  should  perish  by  his  hand. 
Meantime,  circumstances  seemed  to  promise 
atonement  for  this  great  deprivation.  The 
lady  of  Alberick  Redgauntlet  was  again, 
after  many  years,  in  a  situation  which 
afforded  her  husband  the  hope  of  a  more 
dutiful  heir. 

"But  the  delicacy  and  deep  interest  of  his 
wife's  condition  did  not  prevent  Alberick 
from  engaging  in  the  undertaking  of  Doug- 
las and  Moray.  He  had  been  the  most  for- 
ward in  the  attack  of  the  castle,  and  was 
now  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  Baliol,  eag- 
erly engaged  in  dispersing  or  cutting  down 
the  few  daring  followers  who  endeavored  to 
protect  the  usurper  in  his  flight. 

"As  these  were  successively  routed  or 
slain,  the  formidable  Redgauntlet,  the  mor- 
tal enemy  of  the  House  of  Baliol,  was  with- 
in two  lances'  length  of  the  fugitive  Edward 
Baliol,  in  a  narrow  pass,  when  a  youth,  one 
of  the  last  who  attended  the  usurper  in  his 
flight,  threw  himself  between  them,  received 
the  shock  of  the  pursuer,  and  was  unhorsed 
and  overthrown.  The  helmet  rolled  from 
his  head,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  then 
rising  over  the  Solway,  showed  Redgauntlet 
the  features  of  his  disobedient  son,  in  the 
livery,  and  wearing  the  cognisance,  of  the 
usurper. 

"  Redgauntlet  beheld  his  son  lying  before 
his  horse's  feet;  but  he  also  saw  Baliol,  the 
usurper  of  the  Scottish  crown,  still,  as  it 
seemed,  within  his  grasp,  and  separated  from 
him  only  by  the  prostrate  body  of  his  over- 
thrown adherent.  Without  pausing  to  in- 
quire whether  young  Edward  was  wounded, 
he  dashed  his  spurs  into  his  horse,  meaning 
to  leap  over  him,  but  was  unhappily  frus- 
trated in  his  purpose.  The  steed  made  in- 
deed a  bound  forward,  but  was  unable  to 
clear  the  body  of  the  youth,  and  with  its 
hind  foot  struck  him  in  the  forehead,  as  he 
was  in  the  act  of  rising.  The  blow  was  mor- 
tal. It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  pursuit 
was  checked,  and  Baliol  escaped. 

"Redgauntlet,  ferocious  as  he  is  described, 
was  yet  overwhelmed  with  the  thoughts  of 
the  crime  he  had  committed.  When  he  re- 
turned to  his  castle,  it  was  to  encounter  new 
domestic  sorrows.     His  wife  had  been  pre- 


maturely seized  with  the  pangs  of  labor,  up- 
on hearing  the  dreadful  catastrophe  which 
had  taken  place.  The  birth  of  an  infant 
boy  cost  her  her  life.  Redgauntlet  sat  by 
her  corpse  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours 
without  changing  either  feature  or  posture, 
so  far  as  his  terrified  domestics  could  observe. 
The  Abbot  of  Dundrennan  preached  conso- 
lation to  him  in  vain.  Douglas,  who  came 
to  visit  in  his  affliction  a  patriot  of  such  dis- 
tinguished zeal,  was  more  successful  in  rous- 
ing his  attention.  He  caused  the  trumpets 
to  sound  an  English  point  of  war  in  the 
courtyard,  and  Redgauntlet  at  once  sprung 
to  his  arms,  and  seemed  restored  to  the  rec- 
ollection which  had  been  lost  in  the  extent 
of  his  misery. 

"From  that  moment,  whatever  he  might 
feel  inwardly,  he  gave  way  to  no  outward 
emotion.  Douglas  caused  his  infant  to  be 
brought;  but  even  the  iron-hearted  soldiers 
were  struck  with  horror  to  observe  that,  by 
the  mysterious  law  of  nature,  the  cause  of 
his  mother's  death,  and  the  evidence  of  his 
father's  guilt,  was  stamped  on  the  innocent 
face  of  the  babe,  whose  brow  was  distinctly 
marked  by  the  miniature  resemblance  of  a 
horseshoe.  Redgauntlet  himself  pointed  it 
out  to  Douglas,  saying,  with  a  ghastly  smile, 
'it  should  have  been  bloody.' 

"  Moved,  as  he  was,  to  compassion  for  his 
brother-in-arms,  and  steeled  against  all  softer 
feelings  by  the  habits  of  civil  war,  Douglas 
shuddered  at  this  sight,  and  displayed  a  de- 
sire to  leave  the  house  which  was  doomed  to 
be  the  scene  of  such  horrors.  As  his  part- 
ing advice,  he  exhorted  Alberick  Redgaunt- 
let to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Ninian's  of 
Whiteherne,  then  esteemed  a  shrine  of 
great  sanctity;  and  departed  with  a  precipi- 
tation which  might  have  aggravated,  had 
that  been  possible,  the  forlorn  state  of  his 
unhappy  friend.  But  that  seems  to  have 
been  incapable  of  admitting  any  addition. 
Sir  Alberick  caused  the  bodies  of  his 
slaugthered  son  and  the  mother  to  be  laid 
side  by  side  in  the  ancient  chapel  of  his 
house,  after  he  had  used  the  skill  of  a  cele- 
brated surgeon  of  that  time  to  embalm  them; 
and  it  was  said  that  for  many  weeks  he  spent 
some  hours  nightly  in  the  vault  where  they 
reposed. 

"At  length  he  undertook  the  proposed 
pilgrimage  to  Whiteherne,  where  he  con- 
fessed himself  for  the  first  time  since  his 
misfortune,  and  was  shrived  by  an  aged 
monk,  who  afterwards  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity.  It  is  said  that  it  was  then  foretold 
to  the  Redgauntlet,  that  on  account  of  his 
unshaken  patriotism,  his  family  should  con- 
tinue to  be  powerful  amid  the  changes  of 
future  times;  but  that,  in  detestation  of  his 
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unrelenting  cruelty  to  hisown  issue,  Heaven 
had  decreed  that  the  valor  of  his  race  should 
always  be  fruitless,  and  that  the  cause  which 
they  espoused  should  never  prosper. 

"Submitting  to  such  penance  as  was  there 
imposed.  Sir  Alberick  went,  it  is  thought, 
on  a  pilgrimage  either  to  Rome  or  to  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  itself.  He  was  universally 
considered  as  dead;  and  it  was  not  till  thir- 
teen years  afterwards,  that,  in  the  great  bat- 
tle of  Durham,  fought  between  David  Bruce 
and  Queen  Philippa  of  England,  a  knight, 
bearing  a  horse-shoe  for  his  crest,  appeared 
in  the  van  of  the  Scottish  army,  distinguish- 
ing himself  by  his  reckless  and  desperate 
valor;  who,  being  at  length  overpowered  and 
slain,  was  finally  discovered  to  be  the  brave 
and  unhappy  Sir  Alberick  Redgauntlet." 

"And  has  the  fatal  sign,"  said  I,  when 
Herries  had  ended  his  narrative,  "  descended 
on  all  the  posterity  of  this  unhappy 
house  ?  " 

"It  has  been  so  handed  down  from  an- 
tiquity, and  is  still  believed,"  said  Herries. 
"But  perhaps  there  is,  in  the  popular  evi- 
dence, something  of  that  fancy  which  creates 
what  it  sees.  Certainly,  as  other  families 
have  peculiarities  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished, this  of  Eedgauntlet  is  marked  in 
most  individuals  by  a  singular  indenture  of 
the  forehead,  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
the  son  of  Alberick,  their  ancestor,  and 
brother  to  the  unfortunate  Edward,  who  had 
perished  in  so  piteous  a  manner.  It  is  cer- 
tain there  seems  to  have  been  a  fate  upon 
the  House  of  Redgauntlet,  which  has  been 
on  the  losing  side  in  almost  all  the  civil 
broils  which  have  divided  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland  from  David  Bruce's  days  till  the 
late  valiant  and  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
Chevalier  Charles  Edward." 

He  concluded  with  a  deep  sigh,  as  one 
whom  the  subject  had  involved  in  a  train  of 
painful  reflections. 

"And  am  I  then,"  I  exclaimed,  "de- 
scended from  this  unhappy  race  ? — Do  you 
too  belong  to  it  ? — And  if  so,  why  do  I  sus- 
tain restraint  and  hard  usage  at  the  hands  of 
a  relation  ?  " 

"Inquire  no  farther  for  the  present,"  he 
said.  "The  line  of  conduct  which  I  am 
pursuing  towards  you  is  dictated,  mot  by 
choice,  but  by  necessity.  Yon  were  with- 
drawn from  the  bosom  of  your  family,  and 
the  care  of  your  legal  guardian,  by  the 
timidity  and  ignorance  of  a  doting  mother, 
who  was  incapable  of  estimating  the  argu- 
ments or  feelings  of  those  who  prefer  honor 
and  principle  to  fortune  and  even  to  life. 
The  young  hawk,  accustomed  only  to  the 
fostering  care  of  its  dam,  must  be  tamed  by 
darkness  and  sleeplessness,  ere  it  is  trusted. 


on  the  wing  for  the  purposes  of  the  fal- 
coner." 

I  was  appalled  at  this  declaration,  which 
seemed  to  threaten  a  long  continuance  and 
a  dangerous  termination  of  my  captivity.  I 
deemed  it  best,  however,  to  show  some 
spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mingle  atone 
of  conciliation.  "Mr.  Herries,"  I  said  "(if 
I  call  you  rightly  by  that  name),  let  us  speak 
upon  this  matter  without  the  tone  of  mys- 
tery and  fear  in  which  you  seem  inclined  to 
envelop  it.  I  have  been  long,  alas  !  de- 
prived of  the  care  of  that  affectionate 
mother  to  whom  you  allude — long  under  the 
charge  of  strangers — and  compelled  to  form 
my  own  resolutions  upon  the  reasoning  of 
my  own  mind.  Misfortune — early  depriva- 
tion— has  given  me  the  privilege  of  act- 
ing for  myself;  and  constraint  shall  not 
deprive  me  of  an  Englishman's  best  priv- 
ilege." 

"The  true  cant  of  the  day,"  said  Herries, 
in  a  tone  of  scorn.  "  The  privilege  of  free 
action  belongs  to  no  mortal — we  are  tied 
clown  by  the  fetters  of  duty — our  mortal 
path  is  limited  by  the  regulations  of  honor 
— our  most  indifferent  actions  are  but 
meshes  of  the  web  of  destiny  by  which  we 
are  all  smTounded." 

He  paced  the  room  rapidly,  and  proceeded 
in  a  tone  of  enthusiasm  which,  joined  to 
some  other  parts  of  his  conduct,  seems  to 
intimate  an  over-excited  imagination,  were 
it  not  contradicted  by  the  general  tenor  of 
his  speech  and  conduct. 

"Nothing,"  he  said,  in  an  earnest  yet 
melancholy  voice — "nothing  is  the  work  of 
chance — nothing  is  the  consequence  of  free- 
will— the  liberty  of  which  the  Englishman 
boasts  gives  as  little  real  freedom  to  its 
owner  as  the  despotism  of  an  Eastern 
Sultan  permits  to  his  slave.  The  usurper, 
William  of  Nassau,  went  forth  to  hunt,  and 
thought,  doubtless,  that  it  was  by  an  act  of 
his  own  royal  pleasure  that  the  horse  of  his 
murdered  victim  was  prepared  for  his  kingly 
sport.  But  Heaven  had  other  views;  and 
before  the  sun  was  high,  a  stumble  of  that 
very  animal  over  an  obstacle  so  inconsidera- 
ble as  a  mole-hillock,  cost  the  haughty  rider 
his  life  and  his  usurped  crown.  Do  you 
think  an  inclination  of  the  rein  could  have 
avoided  that  trifling  impediment?  I  tell 
you  it  crossed  his  way  as  inevitably  as  all  the 
long  chain  of  'Caucasus  could  have  done. 
Yes,  young  man,  in  doing  and  suffering,  we 
play  but  the  part  allotted  by  Destiny,  the 
manager  of  this  strange  drama,  stand  bound 
to  act  no  more  than  is  prescribed,  to  say  no 
more  than  is  set  down  for  us;  and  yet  we 
mouth  about  free-will  and  freedom  of  thought 
and  action,  as  if  Richard  must  not  die,  or 
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Richmond  conquer,  exactly  where  the  Author 
has  decreed  it  shall  be  so! " 

He  continued  to  pace  the  room  after  this 
speech,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast  looks; 
and  the  sound  of  his  steps  and  tone  of  his 
voice  brought  to  my  remembrance  that  I 
had  heard  this  singular  person,  when  I  met 
him  on  a  former  occasion,  uttering  such 
soliloquies  in  his  solitary  chamber.  I  ob- 
served that,  like  other  Jacobites,  in  his  in- 
veteracy against  the  memory  of  King  Wil- 
liam, he  had  adopted  the  party  opinion  that 
the  monarch,  on  the  day  he  had  his  fatal 
accident,  rode  upon  a  horse  once  the  property 
of  the  unfortunate  Sir  John  Friend,  exe- 
cuted for  High  Treason  in  1696. 

It  was  not  my  business  to  aggravate,  but, 
if  possible,  rather  to  soothe  him  in  whose 
power  I  was  so  singularly  placed.  When  I 
conceived  that  the  keenness  of  his  feelings 
had  in  some  degree  subsided,  I  answered 
him  as  follows: — "I  will  not— indeed  I  feel 
myself  incompetent  to — argue  a  question  of 
such  metaphysical  subtlety  as  that  which  in- 
volves the  limits  betwixt  free-will  and  pre- 
destination. Let  us  hope  we  may  live  hon- 
estly and  die  hopefully,  without  being  obliged 
to  form  a  decided  opinion  upon  a  point  so 
far  beyond  our  comprehension." 

"Wisely  resolved,"  he  interrupted  with  a 
sneer — "there  came  a  note  from  some  Gene- 
va sermon." 

"But,"  I  proceeded,  "I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  I,  as  well  as  you,  am  acted 
upon  by  impulses,  the  result  either  of  my 
own  free-will  or  the  consequences  of  the 
part  which  is  assigned  to  me  by  destiny. 
These  may  be — nay,  at  present  they  are — in 
direct  contradiction  to  those  by  which  you 
are  actuated;  and  how  shall  we  decide  which 
shall  have  precedence? — You  perhaps  feel 
yourself  destined  to  act  as  my  jailer.  I  feel 
myself,  on  the  contrary,  destined  to  attempt 
and  effect  my  escape.  One  of  us  must  be 
wrong,  but  who  can  say  which  errs  till  the 
event  has  decided  betwixt  us  ?  " 

"I  shall  feel  myself  destined  to  have  re- 
course to  severe  modes  of  restraint,"  said  he, 
in  the  same  tone  of  half  jest,  half  earnest, 
which  I  had  used. 

"In  that  case,"  I  answered,  "it  will  be 
my  destiny  to  attempt  everything  for  my 
freedom." 

"And  it  may  be  mine,  young  man,"  he  re- 
plied, in  a  deep  and  stern  tone,  "to  take  care 
that  you  should  rather  die  than  attain  your 
purpose." 

This  was  speaking  out  indeed,  and  I  did 
not  allow  him  to  go  unanswered.  "You 
threaten  me  in  vain,"  said  I;  "the  laws  of 
my  country  will  protect  me;  or  whom  they 
cannot  protect  they  will  avenge." 


I  spoke  this  firmly,  and  he  seemed  for  a 
moment  silenced;  and  the  scorn  with  which 
he  at  last  answered  me,  had  someting  of  af- 
fectation in  it. 

"The  laws!"  he  said,  "and  what,  stripling, 
do  you  know  of  the  laws  of  your  country? — 
Could  you  learn  jurisprudence  under  a  base- 
born  blotter  of  parchment,  such  as  Saunders 
Fairford;  or  from  the  empty  pedantic  cox- 
comb, his  son,  who  now,  forsooth,  writes 
himself  advocate  ? — When  Scotland  was  her- 
self, and  had  her  own  King  and  Legislature, 
such  plebeian  cubs,  instead  of  being  called  to 
the  bar  of  her  Supreme  Courts,  would  scarce 
have  been  admitted  to  the  honor  of  bearing 
a  sheepskin  process-bag." 

Alan,  I  could  not  bear  this,  but  answered 
indignantly,  that  he  knew  not  the  worth  and 
honor  from  which  he  was  detracting. 

"  I  know  as  much  of  these  Fairfords  as  I 
do  of  you,"  he  replied. 

"As  much,"  said  I,  "and as  little;  for  you 
can  neither  estimate  their  real  worth  nor 
mine.  I  know  you  saw  them  when  last  in 
Edinburgh." 

"Ha!"  he  exclaimed,  and  turned  on  me 
an  inquisitive  look. 

"It  is  true,"  said  I;  "you  cannot  deny  it; 
and  having  thus  shown  you  that  I  know 
something  of  your  motions,  let  me  warn  you 
I  have  modes  of  communication  with  which 
you  are  not  acquainted.  Oblige  me  not  to 
use  them  to  your  prejudice." 

"Prejudice  me/"  he  replied.  "Young 
man,  I  smile  at,  and  forgive,  your  folly. 
Nay,  I  will  tell  you  that  of  which  you  are 
not  aware,  namely,  that  it  was  from  letters 
received  from  these  Fairfords  that  I  first 
suspected,  what  the  result  of  my  visit  to 
them  confirmed,  that  you  were  the  person 
whom  I  had  sought  for  years." 

"If  you  learned  this,"  said  I,  "from  the 
papers  which  were  about  my  person  on  the 
night  when  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming your  guest  at  Brokenburn,  I  do  not 
envy  your  indifference  to  the  means  of  ac- 
quiring information.  It  was  dishonorable 
to"  

"Peace,  young  man,"  said  Herries,  more 
calmly  than  I  might  have  expected;  "the 
word  dishonor  must  not  be  mentioned  as  in 
conjunction  with  my  name.  Your  pocket- 
book  was  in  the  pocket  of  your  coat,  and  did 
not  escape  the  curiosity  of  another,  though 
it  would  have  been  sacred  from  mine.  My 
servant,  Cristal  Nixon,  brought  me  the  in- 
telligence after  you  were  gone.  I  was  dis- 
pleased with  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
acquired  his  information;  but  it  was  not  the 
less  my  duty  to  ascertain  its  truth,  and  for 
that  purpose  I  went  to  Edinburgh.  I  was 
in  hopes  to  persuade  Mr.  Fairford  to  have 
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entered  into  my  views;  but  I  found  him  too 
much  prejudiced  to  permit  me  to  trust  him. 
He  is  ;i  wretched,  yet  a  timid  slave  of  the 
present  government)  under  which  our  un- 
happy country  is  dishonorably  enthralled; 
and  it  would  have  been  altogether  unlit  and 
unsafe  to  have  intrusted  him  w  ith  the  secret 
either  of  the  right  which  1  possess  to  direct 
your  actions,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  I 
purpose  to  exercise  it." 

1  was  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
his  communicative  humor,  and  obtain,  if 
possible,  more  light  upon  his  purpose.  He 
seemed  most  accessible  to  being  piqued  on 
the  point  of  honor,  and  I  resolved  to  avail 
myself,  but  with  caution,  of  his  sensibility 
upon  that  topic.  "You  say,"  I  replied, 
"  that  you  are  not  friendly  to  indirect  prac- 
tices, and  disapprove  of  the  means  by  which 
your  domestic  obtained  information  of  my 
name  and  quality — Is  it  honorable  to  avail 
yourself  of  that  knowledge  which  is  dis- 
honorably obtained?" 

"It  is  boldly  asked,"  he  replied;  "but, 
within  certain  necessary  limits,  I  dislike  not 
boldness  of  expostulation.  You  have  in 
this  short  conference  displayed  more  char- 
acter and  energy  than  I  was  prepared  to  ex- 
pect. You  will,  I  trust,  resemble  a  forest 
plant,  which  has  indeed,  by  some  accident, 
been  brought  up  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
thus  rendered  delicate  and  effeminate,  but 
which  regains  its  native  firmness  and  tenac- 
ity when  exposed  for  a  season  to  the  winter 
air.  I  will  answer  your  question  plainly. 
In  business,  as  in  war,  spies  and  informers 
are  necessary  evils,  which  all  good  men  de- 
test; but  which  yet  all  prudent  men  must 
use,  unless  they  mean  to  fight  and  act  blind- 
fold. But  nothing  can  justify  the  use  of 
falsehood  and  treachery  in  our  own  person." 

"You  said  to  the  elder  Mr.  Fairford," 
continued  I,  with  the  same  boldness,  which 
I  began  to  find  was  my  best  game,  "that 
I  was  the  son  of  Ralph  Latimer  of  Langcote 
Hall? — How  do  you  reconcile  this  with 
your  late  assertion  that  my  name  is  not 
Latimer?" 

He  colored  as  he  replied,  "The  doting 
old  fool  lied;  or  perhaps  mistook  my  mean- 
ing. I  said,  that  gentleman  might  be  your 
father.  To  say  truth,  I  wished  you  to  visit 
England,  your  native  country;  because, 
when  you  might  do  so,  my  rights  over  you 
would  revive." 

This  speech  fully  led  me  to  understand  a 
caution  which  had  been  often  impressed 
upon  me,  that,  if  I  regarded  my  safety,  I 
should  not  cross  the  southern  Border;  and  I 
cursed  my  own  folly,  which  kept  me  flutter- 
ing like  a  moth  around  the  candle,  until  I 
was  betrayed  into  the  calamity,  with  which 


I  had  dallied.  "What  are  those  rights,"  I 
said,  "which  you  claim  over  me? — To  what 
end  do  you  propose  to  turn  them?" 

"To  a  weighty  one,  you  may  be  certain," 
answered  Mr.  Ilerries;  "but  I  do  not,  at 
present,  mean  to  communicate  to  you  either 
its  nature  or  extent.  You  may  judge  of  its 
importance,  when,  in  order  entirely  to  pos- 
sess myself  of  your  person,  I  condescended 
to  mix  myself  with  the  fellows  who  destroyed 
the  fishing  station  of  yon  wretched  Quaker. 
That  I  held  him  in  contempt,  and  was  dis- 
pleased at  the  greedy  devices  with  which  he 
ruined  a  manly  sport,  is  true  enough;  but, 
unless  as  it  favored  my  designs  on  you,  he 
might  have,  for  me,  maintained  his  stake- 
nets  till  Solway  should  cease  to  ebb  and 
flow." 

"Alas!"  I  said,  "it  doubles  my  regret  to 
have  been  the  unwilling  cause  of  misfortune 
to  an  honest  and  friendly  man." 

"Do  not  grieve  for  that,"  said  Ilerries; 
"honest  Joshua  is  one  of  those  who,  by  dint 
of  long  prayers,  can  possess  themselves  of 
widows'  houses — he  will  quickly  repair  his 
losses.  When  he  sustains  any  mishap,  he 
and  the  other  canters  set  it  down  as  a  debt 
against  Heaven,  and,  by  way  of  set-off, 
practise  rogueries  without  compunction,  till 
they  make  the  balance  even,  or  incline  it  to 
the  winning  side.  Enough  of  this  for  the 
present. — 1  must  immediately  shift  my  quar- 
ters; for,  although  I  do  not  fear  the  over-zeal 
of  Mr.  Justice  Foxley  or  his  clerk  will  lead 
them  to  any  extreme  measure,  yet  that  mad 
scoundrel's  unhappy  recognition  of  me  may 
make  it  more  serious  for  them  to  connive  at 
me,  and  I  must  not  put  their  patience  to 
an  over  severe  trial.  You  must  j^repare  to 
attend  me,  either  as  a  captive  or  a  compan- 
ion; if  as  the  latter,  you  must  give  your 
parole  of  honor  to  attempt  no  escape. 
Should  you  be  so  ill  advised  as  to  break  your 
word  once  pledged,  be  assured  that  I  will 
blow  your  brains  out,  without  a  moment's 
scruple." 

"I  am  ignorant  of  your  plans  and  pur- 
poses," I  replied,  "and  cannot  but  hold  them 
dangerous.  I  do  not  mean  to  aggravate  my 
present  situation  by  any  unavailing  resist- 
ance to  the  superior  force  which  detains  me; 
but  I  will  not  renounce  the  right  of  assert- 
ing my  natural  freedom  should  a  favorable 
opportunity  occur.  I  will,  therefore,  rather 
be  your  prisoner  than  your  confederate." 

"That  is  spoken  fairly,"  he  said;  "and  yet 
not  without  the  canny  caution  of  one  brought 
up  in  the  Gude  Town  of  Edinburgh.  On 
i  my  part,  I  will  impose  no  unnecessary  hard- 
ship upon  you;  but,  on  the  contrary,  your 
j  journey  shall  be  made  as  easy  as  is  consistent 
!  with  your  being  kept  safely.    Do  you  feel 
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strong  enough  to  ride  on  horseback  as  yet, 
or  would  you  prefer  a  carriage  ?  The  former 
mode  of  travelling  is  best  adapted  to  the 
country  through  which  we  are  to  travel, 
but  you  are  at  liberty  to  choose  between 
them." 

I  said,  "I  felt  my  strength  gradually  re- 
turning, and  that  I  should  much  prefer 
travelling  on  horseback.  A  carriage,"  I 
added,  "is  so  close"-  

"And  so  easily  guarded,"  replied  Herries, 
with  a  look  as  if  he  would  have  penetrated 
my  very  thoughts, — "that,  doubtless,  you 
think  horseback  better  calculated  for  an 
escape." 

"My  thoughts  are  my  own,"  I  answered; 
"and  though  you  keep  my  person  prisoner, 
these  are  beyond  your  control." 

"Oh,  I  can  read  the  book,"  he  said,  "with- 
out opening  the  leaves.  But  I  would  rec- 
ommend to  you  to  make  no  rash  attempt, 
and  it  will  be  my  care  to  see  that  you  have 
no  power  to  make  any  that  is  likely  to  be 
effectual.  Linen,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  one  in  your  circumstances,  are  amply 
provided.  Oristal  Nixon  will  act  as  your 
valet, — I  should  rather,  perhaps,  say,  your 
ferri/me  de  chambre.  Your  travelling  dress 
you  may  perhaps  consider  as  singular;  but  it 
is  such  as  the  circumstances  require;  and,  if 
you  object  to  use  the  articles  prepared  for 
your  use,  your  mode  of  journeying  will  be  as 
personally  unpleasant  as  that  which  con- 
ducted you  hither. — Adieu. — We  now  know 
each  other  better  than  we  did — it  will  not 
be  my  fault  if  the  consequences  of  farther 
intimacy  be  not  a  more  favorable  mutual 
opinion." 

He  then  left  me,  with  a  civil  good-night, 
to  my  own  reflections,  and  only  turned  back 
to  say,  that  we  should  proceed  on  our 
journey  at  daybreak  next  morning,  at  far- 
thest, perhaps  earlier  he  said;  but  compli- 
mented me  by  supposing  that,  as  I  was  a 
sportsman,  I  must  always  be  ready  for  a  sud- 
den start. 

We  are  then  at  issue,  this  singular  man 
and  myself.  His  personal  views  are  to  a 
certain  point  explained.  He  has  chosen 
an  antiquated  and  desperate  line  of  politics, 
and  he  claims,  from  some  pretended  tie 
of  guardianship,  or  relationship,  which 
he  does  not  deign  to  explain,  but  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  pass  current 
on  a  silly  country  Justice  and  his  knavish 
clerk,  a  right  to  direct  and  to  control  my 
motions.  The  danger  which  awaited  me 
in  England,  and  which  I  might  have  es- 
caped had  I  remained  in  Scotland,  was 
doubtless  occasioned  by  the  authority  of 
this  man.  But  what  my  poor  mother  might 
fear  for  me  as  a  child — what  my  English 


friend,  Samuel  Griffiths,  endeavored  to 
guard  against  during  my  youth  and  nonage, 
is  now,  it  seems,  come  upon  me;  and,  under 
a  legal  pretext,  I  am  detained  in  what 
must  be  a  most  illegal  manner,  by  a 
person,  too,  whose  own  political  immuni- 
ties have  been  forfeited  by  his  conduct. 
It  matters  not — my  mind  is  made  up 
— neither  persuasion  nor  threats  shall  force 
me  into  the  desperate  designs  which 
this  man  meditates.  Whether  I  am  of 
the  trifling  consequence  which  my  life  hith- 
erto seems  to  intimate,  or  whether  I  have  (as 
would  appear  from  my  adversary's  conduct) 
such  importance,  by  birth  or  fortune,  as  may 
make  me  a  desirable  acquisition  to  a  political 
faction,  my  resolution  is  taken  in  either 
case.  Those  who  read  this  Journal,  if  it 
shall  be  perused  by  impartial  eyes,  shall 
judge  of  me  truly;  and  if  they  consider  me 
as  a  fool  in  encountering  danger  unnecessar- 
ily, they  shall  have  no  reason  to  believe  me 
a  coward  or  a  turncoat,  when  I  find  myself 
engaged  in  it.  I  have  been  bred  in  senti- 
ments of  attachment  to  the  family  on  the 
throne,  and  in  these  sentiments  I  will  live 
and  die.  I  have,  indeed,  some  idea  that  Mr. 
Herries  has  already  discovered  that  I  am 
made  of  different  and  more  unmalleable 
metal  than  he  had  at  first  believed.  There 
were  letters  from  my  dear  Alan  Fairford, 
giving  a  ludicrous  account  of  my  instability 
of  temper,  in  the  same  pocket-book,  which, 
according  to  the  admission  of  my  pretended 
guardian,  fell  under  the  investigation  of  his 
domestic,  during  the  night  I  passed  at 
Brokenburn,  where,  as  I  now  recollect,  my 
wet  clothes,  with  the  contents  of  my  pockets, 
were,  with  the  thoughtlessness  of  a  young 
traveller,  committed  too  rashly  to  the  care 
of  a  strange  servant.  And  my  kind  friend 
and  hospitable  landlord,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fairford,  may  also,  and  with  justice,  have 
spoken  of  my  levities  to  this  man.  But  he 
shall  find  he  has  made  a  false  estimate  upon 

these  plausible  grounds,  since  

I  must  break  off  for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

latimer's  journal,  in  continuation. 

There  is  at  length  a  halt — at  length  I  have 
gained  so  much  privacy  as  to  enable  me  to 
continue  my  Journal.  It  has  become  a  sort  of 
task  of  duty  to  me,  without  the  discharge  of 
which  I  do  not  feel  that  the  business  of  the 
day  is  performed.  True,  no  friendly  eye 
may  ever  look  upon  these  labors,  which  have 
amused  the  solitary  hours  of  an  unhappy 
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prisoner.  Yet,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  exer- 
cise of  the  peil  seems  to  act  as  a  sedative 
upon  my  own  agitated  thoughts  and  tu- 
multuous passions.  1  never  lay  it  down 
but  i  rise  stronger  in  resolution,  more  ar- 
dent in  hope.  A  thousand  vague  fears,  wild 
expectations  and  indigested  schemes,  hurry 
through  one's  thoughts  in  seasons  of  doubt 
and  of  danger.  But  by  arresting  them  as 
they  flit  across  the  mind,  by  throwing  them 
on  paper,  and  even  by  that  mechanical  act 
compelling  ourselves  to  consider  them  with 
scrupulous  and  minute  attention,  we  may 
perhaps  escape  becoming  the  dupes  of  our 
own  excited  imagination;  just  as  a  young 
horse  is  cured  of  the  vice  of  starting  by 
being  made  to  stand  still  and  look  for  some 
time  without  any  interruption  at  the  cause 
of  its  terror. 

There  remains  but  one  risk,  which  is  that 
of  discovery.  But  besides  the  small  charac- 
ters, in  which  my  residence  in  Mr.  Fair- 
ford's  house  enabled  me  to  excel,  for  the 
purpose  of  transferring  as  many  scroll  sheets 
as  possible  to  a  huge  sheet  of  stamped  paper, 
I  have,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated,  had 
hitherto  the  comfortable  reflection,  that  if 
the  record  of  my  misfortunes  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  him  by  whom  they  are  caused, 
they  would,  without  harming  any  one,  show 
him  the  real  character  and  disposition  of  the 
person  who  has  become  his  prisoner — per- 
haps his  victim.  Now,  however,  that  other 
names,  and  other  characters,  are  to  be  min- 
gled with  the  register  of  my  own  sentiments, 
I  must  take  additional  care  of  these  papers, 
and  keep  them  in  such  a  manner  that,  in 
case  of  the  least  hazard  of  detection,  I  may 
be  able  to  destroy  them  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. I  shall  not  soon  or  easily  forget  the 
lesson  I  have  been  taught,  by  the  prying 
disposition  which  Cristal  Nixon,  this  man's 
agent  and  confederate,  manifested  at  Brok- 
enburn,  and  which  proved  the  original  cause 
of  my  sufferings. 

My  laying  aside  the  last  sheet  of  my  Jour- 
nal hastily,  was  occasioned  by  the  unwonted 
sound  of  a  violin  in  the  farm-yard  beneath 
my  windows,  It  will  not  appear  surpris;ng 
to  those  who  have  made  music  their  study, 
that,  after  listening  to  a  few  notes,  I  became 
at  once  assured  that  the  musician  was  no 
other  than  the  itinerant,  formerly  mentioned 
as  present  at  the  destruction  of  Joshua 
Geddes's  stake-nets,  the  superior  delicacy 
and  force  of  whose  execution  would  enable 
me  to  swear  to  his  bow  amongst  a  whole 
orchestra.  I  had  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
his  identity,  because  he  played  twice  over 
the  beautiful  Scottish  air  called  Wandering 
Willie;  and  I  could  not  help  concluding 
that  he  did  so  for  the  purpose  of  intimating 


his  own  presence,  since  what  the  French 
called  the  110m  dc,  guerre  of  the  performer 
was  described  by  the  tune. 

Hope  will  catch  at  the  most  feeble  twig 
for  support  in  extremity.  I  knew  this  man, 
though  deprived  of  sight,  to  be  bold,  in- 
genious, and  perfectly  capable  of  acting  as  a 
guide.  I  believed  I  had  won  his  good-will, 
by  having,  in  a  frolic,  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  his  partner;  and  I  remembered  that, 
in  a  wild,  wandering,  and  disorderly  course 
of  life,  men,  as  they  become  loosened  from 
the  ordinary  bonds  of  civil  society,  hold  those 
of  comradeship  more  closely  sacred;  so  that 
honor  is  sometimes  found  among  thieves, 
and  faith  and  attachment  in  such  as  the  law 
has  termed  vagrants.  The  history  of  Bichard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  his  minstrel,  Blonde], 
rushed,  at  the  same  time,  on  my  mind, 
though  I  could  not  even  then  suppress  a 
smile  at  the  dignity  of  the  example,  when 
applied  to  a  blind  fiddler  and  myself.  Still 
there  was  something  in  all  this  to  awaken  a 
hope,  that  if  I  could  open  a  correspondence 
with  this  poor  violer,  he  might  be  useful 
in  extricating  me  from  my  present  situation. 

His  profession  furnished  me  with  some 
hope  that  this  desired  communication  might 
be  attained;  since  it  is  well  known  that,  in 
Scotland,  where  there  is  so  much  national 
music,  the  words  and  airs  of  which  are  gen- 
erally known,  there  is  a  kind  of  free-mas- 
onry amongst  performers,  by  which  they 
can,  by  the  mere  choice  of  a  tune,  express  a 
great  deal  to  the  hearers.  Personal  allusions 
are  often  made  in  this  manner,  with  much 
point  and  pleasantry;  and  nothing  is  more 
usual  at  public  festivals,  than  that  the  air 
played  to  accompany  a  particular  health  or 
toast,  is  made  the  vehicle  of  compliment,  of 
wit,  and  sometimes  of  satire.* 

While  these  things  passed  through  my 
mind  rapidly,  I  heard  my  friend  beneath  re- 
commence, for  the  third  time,  the  air  from 
which  his  own  name  had  been  probably 
adopted,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  his 
rustic  auditors. 

"If  thou  canst  play  no  other  spring  but 
that,  mon,  ho  hadst  best  put  up  bo's  pipes 
and  be  jogging.  Squoire  will  be  back  anon, 
or  Master  Nixon,  and  we'll  see  who  will  pay 
poiper  then." 

Oho,  thought  I,  if  I  have  no  sharper  ears 
than  those  of  my  friends  Jan  and  Dorcas  to 
encounter,  I  may  venture  an  experiment 
upon  them;  and,  as  most  expressive  of  my 
state  of  captivity,  I  sung  two  or  three  lines 
of  the  137th  Psalm— 

"  By  Babel's  streams  we  sat  and  wept." 

*  Every  one  must  remember  instances  of  this  festive  cus- 
tom, in  which  the  adaptation  of  the  tune  to  the  toast  was  re- 
markably felicitous,  old  Neil  Gow.  and  his  son  Nathaniel, 
were  peculiarly  happy  on  such  occasions. 
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The  country  people  listened  with  attention, 
and  when  I  ceased,  I  heard  them  whisper 
together  in  tones  of  commiseration,  "Lack- 
a-day,  poor  soul!  so  pretty  a  man  to  be  be- 
side his  wits! " 

"An  he  be  that  gate,"  said  Wandering 
Willie,  in  a  tone  calculated  to  reach  my 
ears,  "I  ken  naething  will  rise  his  spirits 
like  a  spring."  And  he  struck  up,  with 
great  vigor  and  spirit,  the  lively  Scottish  air, 
the  words  of  which  instantly  occurred  to 
me, — 

"  Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'ye.  my  lad, 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye,  my  lad; 
Though  father  and  mother  and  a'  should  gae  mad, 
Oh  whistle  and  I'll  come  t'  ye,  my  lad." 

I  soon  heard  a  clattering  noise  of  feet  in 
the  courtyard,  which  I  concluded  to  be  Jan 
and  Dorcas  dancing  a  jig  in  their  Cumber- 
land wooden  clogs.  Under  cover  of  this  din, 
I  endeavored  to  answer  Willie's  signal  by 
whistling,  as  loud  as  I  could, 

"  Come  back  again  and  loe  me 
When  a'  the  lave  aregane." 

He  instantly  threw  the  dancers  out,  by 
changing  his  air  to 

"There's  my  thumb,  I'll  ne'er  beguile  thee." 

I  no  longer  doubted  that  a  communica- 
tion betwixt  us  was  happily  established,  and 
that,  if  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
the  poor  musician,  I  should  find  him  willing 
to  take  my  letter  to  the  post,  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  some  active  magistrate,  or  of  the 
commanding-officer  of  Carlisle  Castle,  or,  in 
short,  to  do  whatever  else  I  could  point  out, 
in  the  compass  of  his  power,  to  contribute  to 
my  liberation.  But  to  obtain  speech  of  him, 
I  must  have  run  the  risk  of  alarming  the  sus- 
picions of  Dorcas,  if  not  of  her  yet  more  stu- 
pid Corydon.  My  ally's  blindness  prevented 
his  receiving  any  communication  by  signs 
from  the  window — even  if  I  could  have  ven- 
tured to  make  them,  consistently  with  pru- 
dence— so  that,  notwithstanding  the  mode 
of  intercourse  we  had  adopted  was  both  cir- 
cuitous and  peculiarly  liable  to  misappre- 
hension, I  saw  nothing  I  could  do  better  than 
to  continue  it,  trusting  my  own  and  my  cor- 
respondent's acuteness,  in  applying  to  the 
airs  the  meaning  they  were  intended  to  con- 
vey. I  thought  of  singing  the  words  them- 
selves of  some  significant  song,  but  feared  I 
might,  by  doing  so,  attract  suspicion.  I 
endeavored,  therefore,  to  intimate  my  speedy 
departure  from  my  present  place  of  resi- 
dence, by  whistling  the  well-known  air  with 
which  festive  parties  in  Scotland  usually 
conclude  the  dance. — 

"  Good-night  and  joy  be  wi'  ye  a'. 
For  here  nae  langer  maun  I  stay; 
There's  neither  friend  nor  foe  of  mine 
But  wishes  that  I  were  away." 


It  appeared  that  Willie's  powers  of  intelli- 
gence were  much  more  active  than  mine, 
and  that,  like  a  deaf  person,  accustomed  to 
be  spoken  to  by  signs,  he  comprehended, 
from  the  very  first  notes,  the  whole  mean- 
ing I  intended  to  convey;  and  he  accompa- 
nied me  in  the  air  with  his  violin,  in  such  a 
manner  as  at  once  to  show  he  understood 
my  meaning,  and  to  prevent  my  whistling 
from  being  attended  to. 

His  reply  was  almost  immediate,  and  was 
conveyed  in  the  old  martial  air  of  "  Hey, 
ohnnie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver."  I 
ran  over  the  words,  and  fixed  on  the  fol- 
lowing stanza,  as  most  applicable  to  my 
circumstances : — 

"Cock  up  your  beaver,  end  cock  it  fu'  sprush; 
We'll  over  the  border  and  give  them  a  brush; 
There's  somebody  there  we'll  tench  better  behavior. 
Hey,  Johnuie  lad,  cock  up  your  beaver." 

If  these  sounds  alluded,  as  I  hope  they  do, 
to  the  chance  of  assistance  from  my  Scottish 
friends,  I  may  indeed  consider  that  a  door 
is  open  to  hope  and  freedom.  I  immedi- 
ately replied  with, 

•'  My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  my  heart  is  not  here; 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands,  a-chasing  the  deer; 
A -chasing  the  wild  deer,  and  following  the  roe, 
My  heart's  in  the  Highlands  wherever  I  go. 

"  Farewell  to  the  Highlands  !  farewell  to  the  North  ! 
The  birthplace  of  valor,  the  cradle  of  worth; 
Wherever  I  wander,  wherever  I  rove, 
The  hills  of  the  Highlands  for  ever  I  love." 

Willie  instantly  played,  with  a  degree  of 
spirit  which  might  have  awakened  hope  in 
Despair  herself,  if  Despair  could  be  sup- 
posed to  understand  Scotch  music,  the  fine 
old  Jacobite  air, 

"  For  a'  that,  and  a'  that, 
And  twice  as  much  as  a'  that." 

I  next  endeavored  to  intimate  my  wish  to 
send  notice  of  my  condition  to  my  friends; 
and,  despairing  to  find  an  air  sufficiently  ex- 
pressive of  my  purpose,  I  ventured  to  sing  a 
verse,  which,  in  various  forms,  occurs  so 
frequently  in  old  ballads — 

"Whnre  will  I  get  a  bonnie  boy 
That  will  win  hose  andshoon; 
That  will  gae  down  to  Durisdeer. 
And  bid  my  merry  men  come  f" 

He  drowned  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
by  playing,  with  much  emphasis, 

"  Kind  Robin  loes  me." 

Of  this,  though  I  ran  over  the  verses  of 
the  song  in  my  mind,  I  could  make  nothing; 
and  before  I  could  contrive  any  mode  of  in- 
timating my  uncertainty,  a  cry  arose  in  the 
courtyard  that  Cristal  Nixon  was  coming. 
My  faithful  Willie  was  obliged  to  retreat; 
but  not  before  he  had  half  played,  half 
hummed,  by  way  of  farewell, 

"Leave  thee  —leave  thee,  lad — 
I'll  nerer  leave  thee; 
The  stars  shall  gae  witherehing 
Ere  I  will  leave  thee." 
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I  am  thus,  I  think,  secure  of  one  trusty 
adherent  in  my  misfortunes;  and,  however 
whimsical  it  may  be  to  rely  much  on  a  man 
of  his  idle  profession,  and  deprived  of  sight 
withal,  it  is  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind, 
that  his  services  may  be  both  useful  and 
necessary.  There  is  another  quarter  from 
which  I  look  for  succor,  and  which  I  have 
indicated  to  thee,  Alan,  in  more  than  one 
passage  of  my  Journal.  Twice,  at  the  early 
hour  of  daybreak,  I  have  seen  the  individual 
alluded  to  in  the  court  of  the  farm,  and 
twice  she  made  signs  of  recognition  in  an- 
swer to  the  gestures  by  which  I  endeavored 
to  make  her  comprehend  my  situation;  but 
on  both  occasions  she  pressed  her  finger  on 
her  lips,  as  expressive  of  silence  and  secrecy. 

The  manner  in  which  G.  M.  entered  upon 
the  scene  for  the  first  time,  seems  to  as- 
sure me  of  her  good-will,  so  far  as  her 
power  may  reach;  and  I  have  many  reasons 
to  believe  it  is  considerable.  Yet  she  seemed 
hurried  and  frightened  during  the  very 
transitory  moments  of  our  interview,  and  I 
think  was,  upon  the  last  occasion,  startled 
by  the  entrance  of  some  one  into  the  farm- 
yard, just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  address- 
ing me.  You  must  not  ask  whether  I  am 
an  early  riser,  since  such  objects  are  only  to 
be  seen  at  daybreak;  and  although  I  have 
never  again  seen  her,  yet  I  have  reason  to 
think  she  is  not  distant.  It  was  but  three 
nights  ago,  that,  worn  out  by  the  uniformity 
of  my  confinement,  I  had  manifested  more 
symptoms  of  despondence  than  I  had  before 
exhibited,  which  I  conceive  may  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  domestics, 
through  whom  the  circumstance  might 
transpire.  On  the  next  morning  the  follow- 
ing lines  lay  on  my  table;  but  how  conveyed 
there,  I  cannot  tell.  The  hand  in  which 
they  were  written  is  a  beautiful  Italian  man- 
uscript:— 

"  As  lords  thair  laborers'  hire  delay, 

Fate  quits  our  toil  with  hopes  to  come. 
Which,  if  far  short  of  present  pay, 
Still  owns  a  debt  and  names  a  sum. 

Quit  not  the  pledge,  frail  sufferer,  then, 

Although  a  distant  date  be  given; 
Despair  is  treason  towards  man, 

And  blasphemy  to  Heaven." 

That  these  lines  were  written  with  the 
friendly  purpose  of  inducing  me  to  keep  up 
my  spirits,  I  cannot  doubt;  and  I  trust  the 
manner  in  which  I  shall  conduct  myself  may 
show  that  the  pledge  is  accepted. 

The  dress  is  arrived  in  which  it  seems  to 
be  my  self -elected  guardian's  pleasure  that  I 
shall  travel;  and  what  does  it  prove  to  be? 
— A  skirt,  or  upper-petticoat  of  camlet,  like 
those  worn  by  country  ladies  of  moderate 
rank  when  on  horseback,  with  such  a  riding- 
mask  as  they  frequently  use  on  journeys  to 
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preserve  their  eyes  and  complexion  from  the 
sun  and  dust,  and  sometimes,  it  is  suspected, 
to  enable  them  to  play  off  a  little  coquetry. 
From  the  gayer  mode  of  employing  the 
mask,  however,  I  suspect  I  shall  be  pre- 
cluded; for  instead  of  being  only  paste- 
board, covered  with  black  velvet,  I  observe 
with  anxiety  that  mine  is  thickened  with  a 
plate  of  steel,  which,  like  Quixote's  visor, 
serves  to  render  it  more  strong  and  durable. 

This  apparatus,  together  with  a  steel  clasp 
for  securing  the  mask  behind  me  with  a  pad- 
lock, gave  me  fearful  recollections  of  the 
unfortunate  being,  who,  never  being  per- 
mitted to  lay  aside  such  a  visor,  acquired  the 
well-known  historical  epithet  of  the  Man  in 
the  Iron  Mask.  I  hesitated  a  moment 
whether  I  should  so  far  submit  to  the  acts 
of  oppression  designed  against  me  as  to  as- 
sume this  disguise,  which  was,  of  course, 
contrived  to  aid  their  purposes.  But  then 
I  remembered  Mr.  Herries's  threat,  that  I 
should  be  kept  close  prisoner  in  a  carriage, 
unless  I  assumed  the  dress  which  should  be 
appointed  for  me;  and  I  considered  the  com- 
parative degree  of  freedom  which  I  might 
purchase  by  wearing  the  mask  and  female 
dress,  as  easily  and  advantageously  pur- 
chased. Here,  therefore,  I  must  pause  for 
the  present,  and  await  what  the  morning 
may  bring  forth. 

To  carry  on  the  story  from  the  documents 
before  us,  we  think  it  proper  here  to  drop 
the  Journal  of  the  captive  Darsie  Latimer, 
and  adopt,  instead,  a  narrative  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Alan  Fairford  in  pursuit  of  his 
friend,  which  forms  another  series  in  this 
history. 


CHAPTEE  TENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIEFOKD. 

The  reader  ought,  by  this  time,  to  have 
formed  some  idea  of  the  character  of  Alan 
Fairford.  He  had  a  warmth  of  heart  which 
the  study  of  the  law  and  of  the  world  could 
not  chill,  and  talents  which  they  had  ren- 
dered unusually  acute.  Deprived  of  the  per- 
sonal patronage  enjoyed  by  most  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who  assumed  the  gown  under 
the  protection  of  their  aristocratic  alliances 
and  descents,  he  early  saw  that  he  should 
have  that  to  achieve  for  himself  which  fell 
to  them  as  a  right  of  birth.  He  labored 
hard  in  silence  and  solitude,  and  his  labors 
were  crowned  with  success.  But  Alan  doted 
on  his  friend  Darsie,  even  more  than  he  loved 
his  profession,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  threw 
everything  aside  when  he  thought  Latimer  in 
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danger;  forgetting  fame  and  fortune,  and 
hazarding  even  the  serious  displeasure  of  his 
father,  to  rescue  him  whom  he  loved  with  an 
elder  brother's  affection.  Darsie,  though 
his  parts  were  more  quick  and  brilliant 
than  those  of  his  friend,  seemed  always  to 
the  latter  a  being  under  his  peculiar  charge, 
whom  he  was  called  upon  to  cherish  and 
protect,  in  cases  where  the  youth's  own  ex- 
perience was  unequal  to  the  exigency;  and 
now,  when,  the  fate  of  Latimer  seeming 
worse  than  doubtful,  Alan's  whole  prudence 
and  energy  were  to  be  exerted  in  his  behalf, 
an  adventure  which  might  have  seemed 
perilous  to  most  youths  of  his  age  had  no 
terrors  for  him.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  knew  how 
to  appeal  to  them;  and,  besides  his  profes- 
sional confidence,  his  natural  disposition 
was  steady,  sedate,  persevering,  and  un- 
daunted. With  these  requisites  he  under- 
took a  quest  which,  at  that  time,  was  not 
unattended  with  actual  danger,  and  had 
much  in  it  to  appal  a  more  timid  disposi- 
tion. 

Fairford's  first  inquiry  concerning  his 
friend  was  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Dum- 
fries, Provost  Crosbie,  who  had  sent  the  in- 
formation of  Darsie's  disappearance.  On 
his  first  application,  he  thought  he  discerned 
in  the  honest  dignitary  a  desire  to  get  rid  of 
the  subject.  The  Provost  spoke  of  the  riot 
at  the  fishing  station  as  an  "outbreak among 
those  lawless  loons  the  fishermen,  which  con- 
cerned the  Sheriff,"  he  said,  "more  than  us 
poor  Town-Council  bodies,  that  have  enough 
to  do  to  keep  peace  within  burgh,  amongst 
such  a  set  of  commoners  as  the  town  are 
plagued  with." 

"But  this  is  not  all,  Provost  Crosbie," 
said  Mr.  Alan  Fairford;  "a  young  gentle- 
man of  rank  and  fortune  has  disappeared 
amongst  their  hands — you  know  him.  My 
father  gave  him  a  letter  to  you — Mr.  Darsie 
Latimer." 

"Lack-a-day,  yes!  lack-a-day,  yes!"  said 
the  Provost;  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer — he 
dined  at  my  house — I  hope  he  is  well!" 

"I  hope  so  too,"  said  Alan,  rather  indig- 
nantly; "but  I  desire  more  certainty  on  that 
point.  You  yourself  wrote  my  father  that 
he  had  disappeared." 

"Troth,  yes,  and  that  is  true,"  said  the 
Provost.  '  But  did  he  not  go  back  to  his 
friends  in  Scotland  ?  it  was  not  natural  to 
think  he  would  stay  here." 

"Not  unless  he  is  under  restraint,"  said 
Fairford,  surprised  at  the  coolness  with 
which  the  Provost  seemed  to  take  up  the 
matter. 

"  Rely  on  it,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Crosbie,  "  that 
if  he  has  not  returned  to  his  friends  in  Scot- 


land, he  must  have  gone ,  to  his  friends  in 
:  England." 

"I  will  rely  on  no  such  thing,"  said  Alan; 
"if  there  is  law  or  justice  in  Scotland,  I  will 
have  the  thing  cleared  to  the  very  bottom." 

"Reasonable,  reasonable,"  said  the  Pro- 
vost, "so  far  as  is  possible;  but  you  know  I 
have  no  power  beyond  the  ports  of  the 
burgh." 

"But  you  are  in  the  commission  besides, 
Mr.  Crosbie;  a  Justice  of  Peace  for  the 
county." 

"True,  very  true — that  is,"  said  the  cau- 
tious magistrate,  "I  will  not  say  but  my 
name  may  stand  on  the  list,  but  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  have  ever  qualified."* 

"Why,  in  that  case,"  said  young  Fair- 
ford, "there  are  ill-natured  people  might 
doubt  your  attachment  to  the  Protestant 
line,  Mr.  Crosbie." 

"God  forbid,  Mr.  Fairford!  I  who  have 
done  and  suffered  in  the  forty-five.  I  reckon 
the  Highlandmen  did  me  damage  to  the 
amount  of  £100  Scots,  forby  all  they  ate 
and  drank — no,  no,  sir,  I  stand  beyond 
challenge;  but  as  for  plaguing  myself  with 
county  business,  let  them  that  aught  the 
mare  shoe  the  mare.  The  Commissioners 
of  Supply  would  see  my  back  broken  before 
they  would  help  me  in  the  burgh's  work, 
and  all  the  world  kens  the  difference  of  the 
weight  between  public  business  in  burgh 
and  landward.  What  are  their  riots  to  me  ? 
have  we  not  riots  enough  of  our  own  ? — But 
I  must  be  getting  ready,  for  the  Council 
meets  this  forenoon.  I  am  blithe  to  see 
your  father's  son  on  the  causeway  of  our  an- 
cient burgh,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford.  Were  you 
a  twelvemonth  aulder,  we  would  make  a 
burgess  of  you,  man.  I  hope  you  will  come 
and  dine  with  me  before  you  go  away. 
What  think  you  of  to-day  at  two  o'clock — 
just  a  roasted  chucky  and  a  drappit  egg?" 

Alan  Fairford  resolved  that  his  friend's 
hospitality  should  not,  as  it  seemed  the  in- 
citer intended,  put  a  stop  to  his  queries.  "I 
must  delay  you  for  a  moment,"  he  said, 
"Mr.  Crosbie;  this  is  a  serious  affair;  a 
young  gentleman  of  high  hopes,  my  own 
dearest  friend,  is  missing — you  cannot  think 
it  will  be  passed  over  slightly,  if  a  man  of 
your  high  character  and  known  zeal  for  the 
government  do  not  make  some  active  in- 
quiry. Mr.  Crosbie,  you  are  my  father's 
friend,  and  I  respect  you  as  such — but  to 
others  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance." 

The  withers  of  the  Provost  were  not  un- 
wrung;  he  paced  the  room  in  much  tribula- 
tion, repeating,  "But  what  can  I  do,  Mr. 
Fairford  ?  I  wai-rant  your  friend  casts  up 
again — he  will  come  back  again,  like  the  ill 

*  By  taking  the  oaths  to  government. 
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shilling — he  is  not  the  sort  of  gear  that 
tynes — a  hellioat  boy,  running  through  the 
country  with  a  blind  tiddler,  and  playing  the 
fiddle  to  a  parcel  of  blackguards,  who  can 
tell  where  the  like  of  him  may  have  scam- 
pered to  ? " 

"There  are  persons  apprehended,  and  in 
the  jail  of  the  town,  as  I  understand  from 
the  SheriU'-Substitute,"  said  Mr.  Fairford; 
"you  must  call  them  before  you,  and  inquire 
what  they  know  of  this  young  gentle- 
man." 

"Ay,  ay — the  Sheriff-Depute  did  commit 
some  poor  creatures,  I  believe — wretched 
ignorant  fishermen  bodies,  that  had  been 
quarrelling  with  Quaker  Geddes  and  his  stake- 
nets,  whilk,  under  favor  of  your  gown  be  it 
spoken,  Mr.  Fairford,  are  not  over  and  above 
lawful,  and  the  Town-Clerk  thinks  that  they 
may  be  lawfully  removed  via  fact  i — but  that 
is  by  the  by.  But,  sir,  the  creatures  were  a' 
dismissed  for  want  of  evidence;  the  Quaker 
would  not  swear  to  them,  and  what  could 
the  Sheriff  and  me  do  but  just  let  them 
loose?  Come  awa,  cheer  up,  Master  Alan, 
and  take  a  walk  till  dinner  time — I  must 
really  go  to  the  council." 

"Stop  a  moment,  Provost,"  said  Alan;  "I 
lodge  a  complaint  before  you  as  a  magis- 
trate, and  you  will  find  it  serious  to  slight  it 
over.  You  must  have  these  men  appre- 
hended again." 

"  Ay,  ay — easy  said ;  but  catch  them  that 
can,"  answered  the  Provost;  "they  are  ower 
the  March  by  this  time,  or  by  the  point  of 
Cairn. — Lord  help  ye!  they  are  a  kind  of 
amphibious  deevils,  neither  land  nor  water 
beasts — neither  English  nor  Scots — neither 
county  nor  stewartry,  as  we  say — they  are 
dispersed  like  so  much  quicksilver.  You 
may  as  well  try  to  whistle  a  sealgh  out  of  the 
Solway,  as  to  get  hold  of  one  of  them  till  all 
the  fray  is  over." 

"Mr.  Crosbie,  this  will  not  do,"  answered 
the  young  counsellor;  "there  is  a  person  of 
more  importance  than  such  wretches  as  you 
describe  concerned  in  this  unhappy  business 
— I  must  name  to  you  a  certain  Mr.  Herries." 

He  kept  his  eye  on  the  Provost  as  he  ut- 
tered the  name,  which  he  did  rather  at  a 
venture,  and  from  the  connection  which  that 
gentleman,  and  his  real  or  supposed  niece, 
seemed  to  have  with  the  fate  of  Darsie  Lati- 
mer, than  from  any  distinct  cause  of  sus- 
picions which  he  entertained.  He  thought 
the  Provost  seemed  embarrassed,  though  he 
showed  much  desire  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  indifference,  in  which  he  partly  suc- 
ceeded. 

"Herries!"  he  said— "What  Herries?— 
There  are  many  of  that  name — not  so  many 
as  formerly,  for  the  old  stocks  are  wearing 


out;  but  there  is  Herries  of  Heathgill,  and 
Herries  of  Auchintullock,  and  Hemes"  

"To  save  you  farther  trouble,  this  per- 
son's designation  is  Herries  of  Birrenswork." 

"Of  Birrenswork?"  said  Mr.  Crosbie;  "I 
have  you  now,  Mr.  Alan.  Could  you  not  as 
well  have  said,  the  Laird  of  Redgauntlet?" 

Fairford  was  too  wary  to  testify  any  sur- 
prise at  this  identification  of  names,  how- 
ever unexpected.  "I  thought,"  said  he, 
"  he  was  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Herries.  I  have  seen  and  been  in  com- 
pany with  him  under  that  name,  I  am 
sure." 

"0  ay;  in  Edinburgh,  belike.  You  know 
Redgauntlet  was  unfortunate  a  great  while 
ago,  and  though  he  was  maybe  not  deeper  in 
the  mire  than  other  folk,  yet,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  he  did  not  get  so  easily  out." 

"He  was  attainted ,  I  understand;  and  has 
no  remission,"  said  Fairford. 

The  cautious  Provost  only  nodded,  and 
said,  "  You  may  guess,  therefore,  why  it  is 
so  convenient  he  should  hold  his  mother's 
name,  which  is  also  partly  his  own,  when  he 
is  about  Edinburgh.  To  bear  his  proper 
name  might  be  accounted  a  kind  of  flying 
in  the  face  of  government,  ye  understand. 
But  he  has  been  long  connived  at — the  stoiy 
is  an  old  story — and  the  gentleman  has 
many  excellent  qualities,  and  is  of  a  very 
ancient  and  honorable  house — has  cousins 
among  the  great  folk — counts  kin  with  the 
Advocate  and  with  the  Sheriff — hawks,  you 
know,  Mr.  Alan,  will  not  pike  out  hawks' 
een — he  is  widely  connected — my  wife  is  a 
fourth  cousin  of  Kedgauntlet's." 

Hinc  illce  lachrymal/  thought  Alan  Fair- 
ford to  himself;  but  the  hint  presently  de- 
termined him  to  proceed  by  soft  means  and 
with  caution.  "I  beg  you  to  understand," 
said  Fairford,  "that  in  the  investigation  I 
am  about  to  make,  I  design  no  harm  to 
Mr.  Herries,  or  Redgauntlet — call  him  what 
you  will.  All  I  wish  is,  to  ascertain  the 
safety  of  my  friend.  I  know  that  he  was 
rather  foolish  in  once  going  upon  a  mere 
frolic,  in  disguise,  to  the  neighborhood  of 
this  same  gentleman's  house.  In  his  cir- 
cumstances, Mr.  Redgauntlet  may  have  mis- 
interpreted the  motives,  and  considered 
Darsie  Latimer  as  a  spy.  His  influence,  I 
believe,  is  great  among  the  disorderly  people 
you  spoke  of  but  now  ?  " 

The  Provost  answered  with  another  sa- 
gacious shake  of  his  head,  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  Lord  Burleigh  in  the 
Critic. 

"Well,  then,"  continued  Fairford,  "is  it 
not  possible  that,  in  the  mistaken  belief  that 
Mr.  Latimer  was  a  spy,  he  may,  upon  such 
!  suspicion,  have  caused  him  to  be  carried  off 
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and  confined  somewhere  ? — Such  things  are 
done  at  elections,  and  on  occasions  less  press- 
ing than  when  men  think  their  lives  are  in 
danger  from  an  informer." 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost,  very 
earnestly,  "I  scarce  think  such  a  mistake 
possible;  or  if,  by  any  extraordinary  chance, 
it  should  have  taken  place,  Eedgauntlet, 
whom  I  cannot  but  know  well,  being,  as  I  have 
said,  my  wife's  first  cousin  (fourth  cousin, 
I  should  say),  is  altogether  incapable  of  doing 
anything  harsh  to  the  young  gentleman — he 
might  send  him  ower  to  Ailsa  for  a  night  or 
two,  or  maybe  land  him  on  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland,  or  in  Islay,  or  some  of  the  He- 
brides; but,  depend  upon  it,  he  is  incapable 
of  harming  a  hair  of  his  head." 

"I  am  determined  not  to  trust  to  that, 
Provost,"  answered  Fairford,  firmly;  "and  I 
am  a  good  deal  surprised  at  your  way  of 
talking  so  lightly  of  such  an  aggression  on 
the  liberty  of  the  subject.  You  are  to  con- 
sider, and  Mr.  Herries  or  Mr.  Eedgauntlet's 
friends  would  do  very  well  also  to  consider, 
how  it  would  sound  in  the  ears  of  an  Fnglish 
Secretary  of  State,  that  an  attainted  traitor 
(for  such  is  this  gentleman)  has  not  only 
ventured  to  take  up  his  abode  in  this  realm 
— against  the  King  of  which  he  has  been  in 
arms — but  is  suspected  of  having  proceeded, 
by  open  force  and  violence,  against  the  per- 
son of  one  of  the  lieges,  a  young  man,  who 
is  neither  without  friends  nor  property  to 
secure  his  being  righted." 

The  Provost  looked  at  the  young  coun- 
sellor with  a  face  in  which  distrust,  alarm, 
and  vexation  seemed  mingled.  "A  fashious 
job,"  he  said  at  last,  "a  fashious  job;  and 
it  will  be  dangerous  meddling  with  it.  I 
should  like  ill  to  see  your  father's  son  turn 
informer  against  an  unfortunate  gentleman." 

"Neither  do  I  mean  it,"  answered  Alan, 
"provided  that  unfortunate  gentleman  and 
his  friends  give  me  a  quiet  opportunity  of 
securing  my  friend's  safety.  If  I  could  speak 
with  Mr.  Eedgauntlet,  and  hear  his  own  ex- 
planation, I  should  probably  be  satisfied. 
If  I  am  forced  to  denounce  him  to  govern- 
ment, it  will  be  in  his  new  capacity  of  a  kid- 
napper. I  may  not  be  able,  nor  is  it  my 
business,  to  prevent  his  being  recognised  in 
his  former  character  of  an  attainted  person, 
excepted  from  the  general  pardon." 

"Master  Fairford,"  said  the  Provost, 
"  would  ye  ruin  the  poor  innocent  gentleman 
on  an  idle  suspicion  ?  " 

"Say  no  more  of  it,  Mr.  Crosbie;  my  line 
of  conduct  is  determined — unless  that  sus- 
picion is  removed." 

"Weel,  sir,"  said  the  Provost,  "since  so  it 
be,  and  since  you  say  that  you  do  not  seek 
to  harm  Eedgauntlet  personally,  I'll  ask  a 


man  to  dine  with  us  to-day  that  kens  as 
much  about  his  matters  as  most  folk.  You 
must  think,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford,  though 
Eedgauntlet  be  my  wife's  near  relative,  and 
though,  doubtless,  I  wish  him  weel,  yet  I  am 
not  the  person  who  is  like  to  be  intrusted 
with  his  incomings  and  outgoings.  I  am 
not  a  man  for  that — I  keep  the  kirk,  and  I 
abhor  Popery — I  have  stood  up  for  the  House 
of  Hanover,  and  for  liberty  and  property — I 
carried  arms,  sir,  against  the  Pretender, 
when  three  of  the  High  landmen's  baggage- 
carts  were  stopped  at  Ecclefechan;  and  I  had 
an  especial  loss  of  a  hundred  pounds"  

"Scots,"  interrupted  Fairford.  "You 
forget  you  told  me  all  this  before." 

'  Scots  or  English,  it  was  too  much  for  me 
to  lose,"  said  the  Provost;  "so  you  see  I  am 
not  a  person  to  pack  or  peel  with  Jacobites, 
and  such  unfreemen  as  poor  Redgauntlet." 

"Granted,  granted,  Mr.  Crosbie;  and  what 
then  ?  "  said  Alan  Fairford. 

"Why,  then,  it  follows,  that  if  I  am  to 
help  you  at  this  pinch,  it  cannot  be  by  and 
through  my  ain  personal  knowledge,  but 
through  some  fitting  agent  or  third  person." 

"Granted  again,"  said  Fairford.  "And 
pray  who  may  this  third  person  be  ?  w 

"Wha  but  Pate  Maxwell  of  Summertrees 
— him  they  call  Pate-in-Peril." 

"  An  old  forty-five  man,  of  course  ?  "  said 
Fairford. 

"  Ye  may  swear  that,"  replied  the  Pro- 
vost— "as  black  a  Jacobite  as  the  auld  leaven 
can  make  him;  but  a  sonsy,  merry  compan- 
ion, that  none  of  us  think  it  worth  while  to 
break  wi'  for  all  his  brags  and  his  clavers. 
You  would  have  thought,  if  he  had  had  but 
his  own  way  at  Derby,  he  would  have 
marched  Charlie  Stuart  through  between 
Wade  and  the  Duke,  as  a  thread  goes  through 
the  needle's  ee,  and  seated  him  in  Saint 
James's  before  you  could  have  said  baud  your 
hand.  But  though  he  is  a  windy  body  when 
he  gets  on  his  auld-warld  stories,  he  has  mair 
gumption  in  him  than  most  people — knows 
business,  Mr.  Alan,  being  bred  to  the  law; 
but  never  took  the  gown,  because  of  the 
oaths,  which  kept  more  folk  out  then  than 
they  do  now — the  more's  the  pity." 

"What !  are  you  sorry,  Provost,  that 
Jacobitism  is  upon  the  decline  ? "  said 
Fairford. 

"No,  no,"  answered  the  Provost — "I  am 
only  sorry  for  folks  losing  the  tenderness  of 
conscience  which  they  used  to  have.  I  have 
a  son  breeding  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Fairford; 
and,  no  doubt,  considering  my  services  and 
sufferings,  I  might  have  looked  for  some  bit 
postie  to  him;  but  if  the  muckle  tikes  come 
in — I  mean  a'  these  Maxwells,  and  John- 
stones,  and  great  lairds,  that  the  oaths  used 
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to  keep  out  lang  syne — tho  bits  o'  messan 
dogies,  like  my  son,  and  maybe  like  your 
lat  her's  son,  Mr.  Alan,  willbesair  put  to  the 
wall." 

"But  to  return  to  the  subject,  Mr.  Cros- 
bie,"  said  Fairford,  "do  you  really  think  it 
likely  that  this  Mr.  Maxwell  will  be  of  service 
in  this  matter?" 

"It's  very  like  he  may  be,  for  he  is  the 
tongue  of  the  trump  to  the  whole  squad  of 
them,"  said  the  Provost;  "and  Redgauntlet, 
though  he  will  not  stick  at  times  to  call  him 
a  fool,  takes  more  of  his  counsel  than  any 
man's  else  that  I  am  aware  of.  If  Pate  can 
bring  him  to  a  communing,  the  business 
is  done.  He's  a  sharp  chield,  Pate-in- 
Peril." 

"Pate-in-Peril!"  repeated  Alan;  "  a  very 
singular  name." 

Ay,  and  it  was  in  as  queer  a  way  he  got 
it;  but  I'll  say  naething  about  that,"  said 
the  Provost,  "for  fear  of  forestalling  his 
market;  for  ye  are  sure  to  hear  it  once  at 
least,  however  oftener,  before  the  punch- 
bowl gives  place  to  the  tea-pot. — And  now, 
fare  ye  weel;  for  there  is  the  council -bell 
clinking  in  earnest;  and  if  I  am  not  there 
before  it  jows  in,  Bailie  Laurie  will  be  try- 
ing some  of  his  manoeuvres." 

The  Provost,  repeating  his  expectation  of 
seeing  Mr.  Fairford  at  two  o'clock,  at  length 
effected  his  escape  from  the  young  counsel- 
lor, and  left  him  at  a  considerable  loss  how 
to  proceed.  The  Sheriff,  it  seems,  had  re- 
turned to  Edinburgh,  and  he  feared  to  find 
the  visible  repugnance  of  the  Provost  to  in- 
terfere with  this  Laird  of  Birrenswork,  or 
Redgauntlet,  much  stronger  amongst  the 
country  gentlemen,  many  of  whom  were 
Catholics  as  well  as  Jacobites,  and  most 
others  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  kinsmen 
and  friends,  by  prosecuting  with  severity 
political  offences  which  had  almost  run  a 
prescription. 

To  collect  all  the  information  in  his  power, 
and  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  higher  au- 
thorities until  he  could  give  all  the  light  of 
which  the  case  was  capable,  seemed  the 
wiser  proceeding  in  a  choice  of  difficulties. 
He  had  some  conversation  with  the  Procur- 
ator-Fiscal, who,  as  well  as  the  Provost,  was 
an  old  correspondent  of  his  father.  Alan 
expressed  to  that  officer  a  purpose  of  visiting 
Brokenburn,  but  was  assured  by  him  that  it 
would  be  a  step  attended  with  much  danger 
to  his  own  person,  and  altogether  fruitless; 
that  the  individuals  who  had  been  ringleaders 
in  the  riot  were  long  since  safely  sheltered 
in  their  various  lurking-holes  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Cumberland,  and  elsewhere;  and  that 
those  who  might  remain  would  undoubtedly 
commit  violence  on  any  who  visited  their 


settlement  with  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  late  disturbances. 

There  were  not  the  same  objections  to  his 
hastening  to  Mount  Sharon,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  find  the  latest  news  of  his  friend ; 
and  there  was  time  enough  to  do  so  before 
the  hour  appointed  for  the  Provost's  dinner. 
Upon  the  road  he  congratulated  himself  on 
having  obtained  one  point  of  almost  certain 
information.  The  person  who  had  in  a 
manner  forced  himself  upon  his  father's  hos- 
pitality, and  had  appeared  desirous  to  induce 
Darsie  Latimer  to  visit  England,  against 
whom,  too,  a  sort  of  warning  had  been  re- 
ceived from  an  individual  connected  with 
and  residing  in  his  own  family,  proved  to  be 
a  promoter  of  the  disturbance  in  which  Dar- 
sie had  disappeared. 

What  could  be  the  cause  of  such  an  at- 
tempt on  the  liberty  of  an  inoffensive  and 
amiable  man?  It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  merely  owing  to  Redgauntlet's  mistaking 
Darsie  for  a  spy;  for  though  that  was  the 
solution  which  Fairford  had  offered  to 
the  Provost,  he  well  knew  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  he  himself  had  been  warned  by  his  sin- 
gular visitor  of  some  danger  to  which  his 
friend  was  exposed,  before  such  suspicion 
could  have  been  entertained;  and  the  injunc- 
tions received  by  Latimer  from  his  guardi- 
an, or  him  who  acted  as  such,  Mr.  Griffiths 
of  London,  pointed  to  the  same  thing.  He 
was  rather  glad,  however,  that  he  had  not 
let  Provost  Crosbie  into  his  secret  farther 
than  was  absolutely  necessary;  since  it  was 
plain  that  the  connection  of  his  wife  with 
the  suspected  party  was  likely  to  affect  his 
impartiality  as  a  magistrate. 

When  Alan  Fairford  arrived  at  Mount 
Sharon,  Rachel  Geddes  hastened  to  meet 
him,  almost  before  the  servant  could  open 
the  door.  She  drew  back  in  disappointment 
when  she  beheld  a  stranger,  and  said,  to 
excuse  her  precipitation,  that  "she  had 
thought  it  was  her  brother  Joshua  returned 
from  Cumbei'land." 

"  Mr.  Geddes  is  then  absent  from  home  ?  " 
said  Fairford,  much  disappointed  in  his  turn. 

"He  hath  been  gone  since  yesterday, 
friend,"  answered  Rachel,  once  more  com- 
posed to  the  quietude  which  characterises 
her  sect,  but  her  pale  cheek  and  red  eye 
giving  contradiction  to  her  assumed  equa- 
nimity. 

"I  am,"  said  Fairford  hastily,  "the  par- 
ticular friend  of  a  young  man  not  unknown 
to  you,  Miss  Geddes — the  friend  of  Darsie 
Latimer — and  am  come  hither  in  the  utmost 
anxiety,  having  understood  from  Provost 
Crosbie  that  he  had  disappeared  in  the  night 
when  a  destructive  attack  was  made  upon 
the  fishing-station  of  Mr.  Geddes." 
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"Thou  dost  affliet  me,  friend,  by  thy  in- 
quiries," said  Rachel,  more  affected  than  be- 
fore; "for  although  the  youth  was  like  those 
of  the  worldly  generation,  wise  in  his  own 
conceit,  and  lightly  to  be  moved  by  the 
breath  of  vanity,  yet  Joshua  loved  him,  and 
his  heart  clave  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  his 
own  son.  And  when  he  himself  escaped 
from  the  sons  of  Belial,  which  was  not  until 
they  had  tired  themselves  with  reviling  and 
with  idle  reproach,  and  the  jests  of  the  scoffer, 
Joshua  my  brother  returned  to  them  once 
and  again,  to  give  ransom  for  the  youth 
called  Darsie  Latimer,  with  offers  of  money 
and  with  promise  of  remission,  but  they 
would  not  hearken  to  him.  Also,  he  went 
before  the  Head  Judge,  whom  men  call  the 
Sheriff,  and  would  have  told  him  of  the 
youth's  peril;  but  he  would  in  no  way  heark- 
en to  him  unless  he  would  swear  unto  the 
truth  of  his  words,  which  thing  he  might 
not  do  without  sin,  seeing  it  is  written, 
Swear  not  at  all — also  that  our  conversation 
shall  be  yea  or  nay.  Therefore,  Joshua  re- 
turned to  me  disconsolate,  and  said,  '  Sister 
Rachel,  this  youth  hath  run  into  peril  for 
my  sake;  assuredly  I  shall  not  be  guiltless  if 
a  hair  of  his  head  be  harmed,  seeing  I  have 
sinned  in  permitting  him  to  go  with  me  to 
the  fishing-station  when  such  evil  was  to  be 
feared.  Therefore,  I  will  take  my  horse, 
even  Solomon,  and  ride  swiftly  into  Cumber- 
land, and  I  will  make  myself  friends  with 
Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,  among  the 
magistrates  of  the  Gentiles,  and  among  their 
mighty  men;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
Darsie  Latimer  shall  be  delivered,  even  if  it 
were  at  the  expense  of  half  my  substance.' 
And  I  said,  '  Nay,  my  brother,  go  not,  for 
they  will  but  scoff  at  and  revile  thee;  but 
hire  with  thy  silver  one  of  the  scribes,  who 
are  eager  as  hunters  in  pursuing  tbeir  prey, 
and  he  shall  free  Darsie  Latimer  from  the 
men  of  violence  by  his  cunning,  and  thy  soul 
shall  be  guiltless  of  evil  towards  the  lad.' 
But  he  answered  and  said,  '  I  will  not  be 
controlled  in  this  matter.'  And  he  is  gone 
forth,  and  hath  not  returned,  and  I  fear  me 
that  he  may  never  return ;  for  though  he  be 
peaceful,  as  becometh  one  who  holds  all  vio- 
lence as  offence  against  his  own  soul,  yet 
neither  the  floods  of  water,  nor  the  fear  of 
the  snare,  nor  the  drawn  sword  of  the  adver- 
sary brandished  in  the  path,  will  overcome 
his  purpose.  Wherefore,  the  Sol  way  may 
swallow  him  up,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy 
may  devour  him — nevertheless,  my  hope  is 
better  in  Him  who  directeth  all  things,  and 
ruleth  over  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  over- 
ruleth  the  devices  of  the  wicked,  and  who 
can  redeem  us  even  as  a  bird  from  the 
fowler's  net." 


This  was  all  that  Fairford  could  learn 
from  Miss  Geddes;  but  he  heard  with  pleas- 
ure that  the  good  Quaker,  her  brother,  had 
many  friends  among  those  of  his  own  pro- 
fession in  Cumberland,  and  without  expos- 
ing himself  to  so  much  danger  as  his  sister 
seemed  to  apprehend,  he  trusted  he  might 
be  able  to  discover  some  traces  of  Darsie  Lat- 
imer. He  himself  rode  back  to  Dumfries, 
having  left  with  Miss  Geddes  his  direction 
in  that  place,  and  an  earnest  request  that 
she  would  forward  thither  Avhatever  infor- 
mation she  might  obtain  from  her  brother. 

On  Fairford's  return  to  Dumfries,  he  em- 
ployed the  brief  interval  which  remained 
before  dinner-time,  in  writing  an  account 
of  what  had  befallen  Latimer,  and  of 
the  present  uncertainty  of  his  condition,  to 
Mr.  Samuel  Griffiths,  through  whose  hands 
the  remittances  for  his  friend's  service  had 
been  regularly  made,  desiring  he  would  in- 
stantly acquaint  him  with  such  parts  of  his 
history  as  might  direct  him  in  the  search 
which  he  was  about  to  institute  through  the 
border  counties,  and  which  he  pledged  him- 
self not  to  give  up  until  he  had  obtained 
news  of  his  friend,  alive  or  dead.  The 
young  lawyer's  mind  felt  easier  when  he  had 
despatched  this  letter.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive any  reason  why  his  friend's  life  should 
be  aimed  at;  he  knew  Darsie  had  done  noth- 
ing by  which  his  liberty  could  be  legally  af- 
fected; and  although,  even  of  late  years, 
there  had  been  singular  histories  of  men,  and 
women  also,  who  had  been  trepanned,  and 
concealed  in  solitudes  and  distant  islands,  in 
order  to  serve  some  temporary  purpose,  such 
violences  had  been  chiefly  practised  by  the 
rich  on  the  poor,  and  by  the  strong  on  the 
feeble;  whereas,  in  the  present  case,  this 
Mr.  Herries,  or  Redgauntlet,  being  amena- 
ble, for  more  reasons  than  one,  to  the  cen- 
sure of  the  law,  must  be  the  weakest  in  any 
struggle  in  which  it  could  be  appealed  to. 
It  is  true  that  his  friendly  anxiety  whispered 
that  the  very  cause  which  rendered  this  op- 
pressor less  formidable,  might  make  him 
more  desperate.  Still,  recalling  his  lan- 
guage, so  strikingly  that  of  the  gentleman, 
and  even  of  the  man  of  honor,  Alan  Fair- 
ford  concluded,  that  though,  in  his  feudal 
pride,  Redgauntlet  might  venture  on  the 
deeds  of  violence  exercised  by  the  aristocracy 
in  other  times,  he  could  not  be  capable  of 
any  action  of  deliberate  atrocity.  And  in 
these  convictions  he  went  to  dine  with  Pro- 
vost Crosbie  with  a  heart  more  at  ease  than 
might  have  been  expected.* 

•  Note  H.   Trepanning  and  concealment. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

Fivic  minutes  had  elapsed  after  the  town- 
clock  struck  two  before  Alan  Fairford,  who 
had  made  a  small  detour  to  put  his  letter 
into  the  post-house,  reached  the  mansion  of 
Mr.  Provost  Crosbie,  and  was  at  once  greeted 
by  the  voice  of  that  civic  dignitary,  and  the 
rural  dignitary  his  visitor,  as  by  the  voices 
of  men  impatient  for  their  dinner. 

"Come  away,  Mr.  Fairford — the  Edin- 
burgh time  is  later  than  ours,"  said  the 
Provost. 

And,  "Come  away,  young  gentleman," 
said  the  Laird;  "I  remember  your  father 
weel  at  the  Cross,  thirty  years  ago — I  reckon 
you  are  as  late  in  Edinburgh  as  at  London, 
four  o'clock  hours — eh  ?  " 

"  Not  quite  so  degenerate,"  replied  Fair- 
ford; "but  certainly  many  Edinburgh  peo- 
ple are  so  ill-advised  as  to  postpone  their 
dinner  till  three,  that  they  may  have  full 
time  to  answer  their  London  correspon- 
dents." 

"London  correspon dents  ! "  said  Mr. 
Maxwell;  "and  pray,  what  the  devil  have 
the  people  of  Auld  Reekie  to  do  with  Lon- 
don correspondents  ?  "  * 

"The  tradesmen  must  have  their  goods," 
said  Fairford. 

"  Can  they  not  buy  our  own  Scottish  manu- 
factures, and  pick  their  customers'  pockets 
in  a  more  patriotic  manner  ?  " 

"Then  the  ladies  must  have  fashions," 
said  Fairford. 

"  Can  they  not  busk  the  plaid  over  their 
heads,  as  their  mothers  did?  A  tartan 
screen,  and  once  a  year  a  new  cockernony 
from  Paris,  should  serve  a  countess.  But 
ye  have  not  many  of  them  left,  I  think — 
Mareschal,  Airley,  Winton,  Wemyss,  Bal- 
merino,  all  passed  and  gone — ay,  ay,  the 
countesses  and  ladies  of  quality  will  scarce 
take  up  too  much  of  your  ball-room  floor 
with  their  quality  hoops  now-a-days." 

"There  is  no  want  of  crowding,  however, 
sir,"  said  Fairford;  "they  begin  to  talk  of  a 
new  Assembly  Room." 

"  A  new  Assembly  Room  ! "  said  the  old 
Jacobite  Laird — "Umph — I  mind  quartering 
three  hundred  men  in  the  old  Assembly 
Roomf — But  come,  come — Pll  ask  no  more 
questions — the  answers  all  smell  of  new  lords 
new  lands,  and  do  but  spoil  my  appetite, 

*  Not  mnch  in  those  days,  for  within  my  recollection  the 
London  post  was  brought  north  in  a  smnll  mail-curt:  and 
men  ar  •  yet  alive  who  recollect  when  it  came  down  with  only 
one  sinsrle  letter  for  Edinburgh,  addressed  to  the  manager  of 
the  Priri^h  Linen  Company. 

t  I  remember  hearing;  'his  identical  answer  given  by  an 
old  Highland  gentleman  of  the  Forl.v-five.  when  he  heard  of 
the  opening  of  the  New  Assembly  Rooms  in  George  Street. 


which  were  a  pity,  since  here  comes  Mrs- 
Crosbie  to  say  our  mutton's  ready." 

It  was  even  so.  Mrs.  Crosbie  had  been 
absent,  like  Eve,  "on  hospitable  cares  in- 
tent," a  duty  which  she  did  not  conceive 
herself  exempted  from,  either  by  the  dignity 
of  her  husband's  rank  in  the  municipality, 
or  the  splendor  of  her  Brussels  silk  gown,  or 
even  by  the  more  highly-prized  lustre  of  her 
birth;  for  she  was  born  a  Maxwell,  and  al- 
lied, as  her  husband  often  informed  his 
friends,  to  several  of  the  first  families  in  the 
county.  She  had  been  handsome,  and  was 
still  a  portly,  good-looking  woman  of  her 
years;  and  though  her  peep  into  the  kitchen 
had  somewhat  heightened  her  complexion, 
it  was  no  more  than  a  modest  touch  of  rouge 
might  have  done. 

The  Provost  was  certainly  proud  of  his 
lady,  nay,  some  said  he  was  afraid  of  her; 
for,  of  the  females  of  the  Redgauntlet  fam- 
ily there  went  a  rumor,  that,  ally  where  they 
would,  there  was  a  grey  mare  as  surely  in 
the  stables  of  their  husbands,  as  there  is  a 
white  horse  in  Wouverman's  pictures.  The 
good  dame,  too,  was  supposed  to  have  brought 
a  spice  of  politics  into  Mr.  Crosbie's  house- 
hold along  with  her;  and  the  Provost's  ene- 
mies at  the  Council-table  of  the  burgh  used 
to  observe,  that  he  uttered  there  many  a  bold 
harangue  against  the  Pretender,  and  in  favor 
of  King  George  and  government,  of  which 
he  dared  not  have  pronounced  a  syllable  in 
his  own  bedchamber;  and  that,  in  fact,  his 
wife's  predominating  influence  had  now  and 
then  occasioned  his  acting,  or  forbearing  to 
act,  in  a  manner  very  different  from  his  gen- 
eral professions  of  zeal  for  Revolution  prin- 
ciples. If  this  was  in  any  respect  true,  it 
was  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  in  all  external  points,  seemed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  "lawful  sway  and  right  su- 
premacy" of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  if 
she  did  not  in  truth  reverence  her  husband, 
she  at  least  seemed  to  do  so. 

This  stately  dame  received  Mr.  Maxwell 
(a  cousin  of  course)  with  cordiality,  and  Fair- 
ford with  civility;  answering  at  the  same 
time  with  respect,  to  the  magisterial  com- 
plaints of  the  Provost,  that  dinner  was  just 
coming  up.  "But  since  you  changed  poor 
Peter  Mac Al pin,  that  used  to  take  care  of 
the  town-clock,  my  dear,  it  has  never  gone 
well  a  single  day." 

"  Peter  MacAlpin,  my  dear,"  said  the  Pro- 
vost, "made  himself  too  busy  for  a  person  in 
office,  and  drunk  healths  and  so  forth,  which 
it  became  no  man  to  drink  or  to  pledge,  far 
less  one  that  is  in  point  of  office  a  servant  of 
the  public.  1  understand  that  he  lost  the 
music  bells  in  Edinburgh,  for  playing  'Ower 
the  Water  to  Charlie/  upon  the  tenlh  of  June. 
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He  is  a  black  sheep,  and  deserves  no  encour- 
agement. " 

"Not  a  bad  tune  though,  after  all,"  said 
Summertrees;  and,  turning  to  the  window, 
he  half  hummed,  half  whistled,  the  air  in 
question,  then  sang  the  last  verse  aloud: 

"  Oh  I  loe  weel  my  Charlie's  name, 

Though  some  thf  re  be  that  abhor  him ; 
But  oh  to  see  the  deil  gang  hame 

Wi'  a'  the  Whigs  before  himl 
Over  the  water,  and  over  the  sea. 

And  over  the  water  to  Charlie; 
Come  weal,  come  woe,  we'll  gather  and  go, 

And  live  or  die  with  Charlie." 

Mrs.  Crosbie  smiled  furtively  on  the  Laird, 
wearing  an  aspect  at  the  same  time  of  deep 
submission;  while  the  Provost,  not  choosing 
to  hear  his  visitor's  ditty,  took  a  turn  through 
the  room,  in  unquestioned  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence of  authority. 

"Aweel,  aweel,  my  dear,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  quiet  smile  of  submission,  "ye  ken 
these  matters  best,  and  you  will  do  your 
pleasure — they  are  far  above  my  hand — only, 
I  doubt  if  ever  the  town-clock  will  go  right, 
or  your  meals  be  got  up  so  regular  as  I 
should  wish,  till  Peter  MacAlpin  gets  his 
office  back  again.  The  body's  auld,  and  can 
neither  work  nor  want,  but  he  is  the  only 
hand  to  set  a  clock." 

It  may  be  noticed  in  passing,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  which,  proba- 
bly, the  fair  Cassandra  had  the  full  means  of 
accomplishing,  it  was  not  till  the  second 
council-day  thereafter  that  the  misdemean- 
ors of  the  Jacobite  clock-keeper  were  passed 
over;  and  he  was  once  more  restored  to  his 
occupation  of  fixing  the  town's  time,  and  the 
Provost's  dinner-hour. 

Upon  the  present  occasion  the  dinner 
passed  pleasantly  away.  Summertrees  talked 
and  jested  with  the  easy  indifference  of  a 
man  who  holds  himself  superior  to  his  com- 
pany. He  was  indeed  an  important  person, 
as  was  testified  by  his  portly  appearance;  his 
hat  laced  with  point  d  Espagne;  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  once  richly  embroidered,  though 
now  almost  threadbare;  the  splendor  of  his 
solitaire,  and  laced  ruffles,  though  the  first 
was  sorely  creased,  and  the  other  sullied;  not 
to  forget  the  length  of  his  silver-hilted  ra- 
pier. His  wit,  or  rather  humor,  bordered 
on  the  sarcastic,  and  intimated  a  discontent- 
ed man;  and  although  he  showed  no  displeas- 
ure when  the  Provost  attempted  a  repartee, 
yet  it  seemed  that  he  permitted  it  upon 
mere  sufferance,  as  a  fencing-master,  en- 
gaged with  a  pupil,  will  sometimes  permit 
the  tyro  to  hit  him,  solely  by  way  of  encour- 
agement. The  Laird's  own  jests,  in  the 
meanwhile,  were  eminently  successful,  not 
only  with  the  Provost  and  his  lady,  but 
with  the  red-cheeked  and  red-ribboned  ser- 
vant-maid who  waited  at  table,  and  who 


could  scarce  perform  her  duty  with  pro- 
priety, so  effectual  were  the  explosions  of 
Summertrees.  Alan  Fairford  alone  was 
unmoved  among  all  this  mirth;  which  was 
the  less  wonderful,  that,  besides  the  impor- 
tant subject  which  occupied  his  thoughts, 
most  of  the  Laird's  good  things  consisted  in 
sly  allusions  to  little  parochial  or  family  in- 
cidents, with  which  the  Edinburgh  visitor 
was  totally  unacquainted:  so  that  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  party  sounded  in  his  ear  like  the 
idle  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot,  with 
this  difference,  that  they  did  not  accom- 
pany or  second  any  such  useful  operation  as 
the  boiling  thereof. 

Fairford  was  glad  when  the  cloth  was 
withdrawn;  and  when  Provost  Crosbie  (not 
without  some  points  of  advice  from  his  lady, 
touching  the  precise  mixture  of  the  ingredi- 
ents) had  accomplished  the  compounding 
of  a  noble  bowl  of  punch,  at  which  the  old 
Jacobite's  eyes  seemed  to  glisten,  the  glasses 
were  pushed  round  it,  filled  and  withdrawn 
each  by  its  owner,  when  the  Provost  em- 
phatically named  the  toast,  "The  King," 
with  an  important  look  to  Fairford,  which 
seemed  to  say,  You  can  have  no  doubt  whom 
I  mean,  and  therefore  there  is  no  occasion  to 
particularise  the  individual. 

Summertrees  repeated  the  toast,  with  a 
sly  wink  to  the  lady,  while  Fairford  drank 
his  glass  in  silence. 

"  Well,  young  advocate,"  said  the  landed 
proprietor,  "I  am  glad  to  see  there  is  some 
shame,  if  there  is  little  honesty,  left  in  the 
Faculty.  Some  of  your  black-gowns,  now- 
a-days,  have  as  little  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other." 

"At  least,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Fairford,  "I 
am  so  much  of  a  lawyer  as  not  willingly  to 
enter  into  disputes  which  I  am  not  retained 
to  support — it  would  be  but  throwing  away 
both  time  and  argument." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  lady,  "we  will 
have  no  argument  in  this  house  about  Whig 
or  Tory — the  Provost  kens  what  he  maun 
say,  and  I  ken  what  he  should  think;  and 
for  a'  that  has  come  and  gane  yet,  there  may 
be  a  time  coming  when  honest  men  may  say 
what  they  think,  whether  they  be  Provosts 
or  not." 

"  D'ye  hear  that,  Provost  ?  "  said  Sum- 
mertrees; "your  wife's  a  witch,  man;  you 
should  nail  a  horse-shoe  on  your  chamber 
door — Ha,  ha,  ha!" 

This  sally  did  not  take  quite  so  well  as 
former  efforts  of  the  Laird's  wit.  The  lady 
drew  up,  and  the  Provost  said,  half  aside, 
"The  sooth  bourd  is  nae  bourd.*  You  will 
find  the  horse-shoe  hissing  hot,  Summer- 
trees." 

*  The  true  joke  is  no  joke. 
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"You  can  speak  from  experienco,  doubt- 
less, Provost,"  answered  the  Laird;  "but  I 
crave  pardon — I  need  not  toll  Mrs.  Crosbie 
that  1  have  all  respect  for  the  auld  and 
honorable  House  of  Bedgauntlet." 

"  And  good  reason  ye  have,  that  are  sae 
sib  to  them,"  quoth  the  lady,  "and  kend 
wee]  baith  them  that  are  here  and  them 
that  are  gane." 

"In  troth,  and  ye  may  say  sae,  madam," 
answered  the  Laird;  "for  poor  Harry  Bed- 
gauntlet,  that  suffered  at  Carlisle,  was  hand 
and  glove  with  me;  and  yet  we  parted  on 
short  leave-taking." 

"Ay,  Sumrnertrees,"  said  the  Provost; 
"that  was  when  you  played  Cheat-the- 
woodie,  and  gat  the  by-name  of  Pate-in- 
Peril.  I  wish  you  would  tell  the  story  to 
my  young  friend  here.  He  likes  weel  to 
hear  of  a  sharp  trick,  as  most  lawyers  do." 

"I  wonder  at  your  want  of  circumspection, 
Provost,"  said  the  Laird, — much  after  the 
manner  of  a  singer  when  declining  to  sing 
the  song  that  is  quivering  upon  his  tongue's 
very  end.  "Ye  should  mind  there  are  some 
auld  stories  that  cannot  be  ripped  up  again 
with  entire  safety  to  all  concerned.  Tace  is 
Latin  for  a  candle." 

"I  hope,"  said  the  lady,  "you  are  not 
afraid  of  anything  being  said  out  of  this 
house  to  your  prejudice,  Sumrnertrees?  I 
have  heard  the  story  before;  but  the  oftener 
I  hear  it  the  more  wonderful  I  think  it." 

"Yes,  madam;  but  it  has  been  now  a 
wonder  of  more  than  nine  days,  and  it  is 
time  it  should  be  ended,"  answered  Max- 
well. 

Pairf  ord  now  thought  it  civil  to  say,  "  that 
he  had  often  heard  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  wonder- 
ful escape,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  to  hear  the  right  ver- 
sion of  it." 

But  Sumrnertrees  was  obdurate,  and  re- 
fused to  take  up  the  time  of  the  company 
with  such  "auld  warld  nonsense." 

"Weel,  weel,"  said  the  Provost,  "a  wilful 
man  maun  hae  his  way.  AVhat  do  your  folk 
in  the  country  think  about  the  disturbances 
that  are  beginning  to  spunk  out  in  the 
colonies  ?  " 

"Excellent,  sir,  excellent.  When  things 
come  to  the  worst  they  will  mend;  and  to 
the  worst  they  are  coming.  But  as  to  that 
nonsense  ploy  of  mine,  if  ye  insist  on  hear- 
ing the  particulars," — said  the  Laird,  who 
began  to  be  sensible  that  the  period  of  tell- 
ing his  story  gracefully  was  gliding  fast 
away. 

"Nay,"  said  the  Provost,  "it  was  not  for 
myself,  but  this  young  gentleman." 

"A weel,  what  for  should  I  not  pleasure 
the  young  gentleman? — I'll  just  drink  to 


honest  folk  at  hame  and  abroad,  and  deil 
ane  else.  And  then — but  you  have  heard  it 
before,  Mrs.  Crosbie?" 

"Not  so  often  as  to  think  it  tiresome,  I 
assure  ye,"  said  the  lady;  and,  without 
farther  preliminaries,  the  Laird  addressed 
Alan  Pairf  ord. 

"Ye  have  heard  of  a  year  they  call  the 
forty-five,  young  gentleman ;  when  the 
Southrons'  heads  made  their  last  acquaint- 
ance with  Scottish  claymores  ?  There  was 
a  set  of  rampauging  chields  in  the  country 
then  that  they  called  rebels — I  never  could 
find  out  what  for — Some  men  should  have 
been  wi'  them  that  never  came,  Provost — 
Skye  and  the  Bush  aboon  Traquair  for  that, 
ye  ken. — Weel,  the  job  was  settled  at  last. 
Cloured  crowns  were  plenty,  and  raxed 
necks  came  into  fashion.  I  dinna  mind 
very  weel  what  I  was  doing,  swaggering 
about  the  country  with  dirk  and  pistol  at 
my  belt  for  five  or  six  months  or  thereaway; 
but  I  had  a  weary  waking  out  of  a  wild 
dream.  Then  did  I  find  myself  on  foot  in 
a  misty  morning,  with  my  hand,  just  for 
fear  of  going  astray,  linked  into  a  handcuff, 
as  they  call  it,  with  poor  Harry  Bedgaunt- 
let's  fastened  into  the  other;  and  there  we 
were,  trudging  along,  with  about  a  score 
more  that  had  thrust  their  horns  ower  deep 
in  the  bog,  just  like  ourselves,  and  a  ser- 
geant's guard  of  red-coats,  with  twa  file  of 
dragoons,  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  give  us  heart 
to  the  road.  Now,  if  this  mode  of  travel- 
ling^was  not  very  pleasant,  the  object  did 
not  particularly  recommend,  it;  for,  you  un- 
derstand, young  man,  that  they  did  not  trust 
these  poor  rebel  bodies  to  be  tried  by  juries 
of  their  ain  kindly  countrymen,  though  ane 
would  have  thought  they  would  have  found 
Whigs  enough  in  Scotland  to  hang  us  all; 
but  they  behoved  to  trounce  us  away  to  be 
tried  at  Carlisle,  where  the  folk  had  been  so 
frightened,  that,  had  you  brought  a  whole 
Highland  clan  at  once  into  the  court,  they 
would  have  put  their  hands  upon  their  een, 
and  cried,  'hang  them  a','  just  to  be  quit  of 
them." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Provost,  "that  was  a 
snell  law,  I  grant  ye." 

"Snell!"  said  the  wife,  "snell!  I  wish 
they  that  passed  it  had  the  jury  I  would 
recommend  them  to!" 

"  I  suppose  the  young  lawyer  thinks  it  all 
very  right,"  said  Sumrnertrees,  looking  at 
Fairf  ord — "  an  old  lawyer  might  have  thought 
otherwise.  However,  the  cudgel  was  to  be 
found  to  beat  the  dog,  and  they  chose  a 
heavy  one.  Well,  I  kept  my  spirits  better 
than  my  companion,  poor  fellow;  for  I  had 
the  luck  to  have  neither  wife  nor  child  to 
think  about,  and  Harry  Bedgauntlet  had 
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both  one  and  t'other. — You  have  seen  Harry, 
Mrs.  Crosbie?" 

"In  troth  have  I,"  said  she,  with  the  sigh 
which  we  give  to  early  recollections,  of  which 
the  object  is  no  more.  "He  was  not  so  tall 
as  his  brother,  and  a  gentler  lad  every  way. 
After  he  married  the  great  English  fortune, 
folk  called  him  less  of  a  Scottishman  than 
Edward." 

"Folk  lee'd,  then,"  said  Summertrees; 
"poor  Harry  was  none  of  your  bold-speak- 
ing, ranting  reivers,  that  talk  about  what 
they  did  yesterday,  or  what  they  will  do  to- 
morrow; it  was  when  something  was  to  do 
at  the  moment  that  you  should  have  looked 
at  Harry  Eedgauntlet.  I  saw  him  at  Cullo- 
den,  when  all  was  lost,  doing  more  than 
twenty  of  these  bleezing  braggarts,  till  the 
very  soldiers  that  took  him  cried  not  to  hurt 
him — for  all  somebody's  orders,  Provost — 
for  he  was  the  bravest  fellow  of  them  all. 
Weel,  as  I  went  by  the  side  of  Harry,  and 
felt  him  raise  my  hand  up  in  the  mist  of  the 
morning,  as  if  he  wished  to  wipe  his  eye — 
for  he  had  not  that  freedom  without  my 
leave — my  very  heart  was  like  to  break  for 
him,  poor  fellow.  In  the  meanwhile  I  had 
been  trying  and  trying  to  make  my  hand  as 
fine  as  a  lady's,  to  see  if  I  could  slip  it  out  of 
my  iron  wristband.  You  may  think,"  he 
said,  laying  his  broad  bony  hand  on  the 
table,  "I  had  work  enough  with  such  a 
shoulder-of-mutton  fist;  but  if  yon  observe, 
the  shackle-bones  are  of  the  largest,  and  so 
they  were  obliged  to  keep  the  handcuff  wide; 
at  length  I  got  my  hand  slipped  out  and 
slipped  in  again;  and  poor  Harry  was  sae 
deep  in  his  ain  thoughts,  I  could  not  make 
him  sensible  what  I  was  doing." 

"Why  not?"  said  Alan  Fairford,  for 
whom  the  tale  began  to  have  some  interest. 

"  Because  there  was  an  unchancy  beast  of 
a  dragoon  riding  close  beside  us  on  the  other 
side;  and  if  I  had  let  him  into  my  confi- 
dence as  well  as  Harry,  it  would  not  have 
been  long  before  a  pistol-ball  slapped 
through  my  bonnet. — Well,  1  had  little  for 
it  but  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  myself;  and, 
by  my  conscience,  it  was  time,  when  the 
gallows  was  staring  me  in  the  face.  We 
were  to  halt  for  breakfast  at  Moffat.  Well 
did  I  know  the  moors  we  were  marching 
over,  having  hunted  and  hawked  on  every 
acre  of  ground  in  very  different  times.  So 
I  waited,  you  see,  till  I  was  on  the  edge  of 
Errickstane-brae — Ye  ken  the  place  they 
call  the  Marquis's  Beef-stand,  because  the 
Annandale  loons  used  to  put  their  stolen 
cattle  in  there  ?  " 

Fairford  intimated  his  ignorance. 

"Ye  must  have  seen  it  as  ye  came  this 
way;  it  looks  as  if  four  hills  were  laying 


their  heads  together,  to  shut  out  daylight 
from  the  dark  hollow  space  between  them. 
A  d — d  deep,  black,  blackguard-looking 
abyss  of  a  hole  it  is,  and  goes  straight  down 
from  the  roadside,  as  perpendicular  as  it 
can  do  to  be  a  heathery  brae.  At  the  bot- 
tom there  is  a  small  bit  of  a  brook  that  you 
would  think  could  hardly  find  its  way  out 
from  the  hills  that  are  so  closely  jammed 
round  it." 

"A  bad  pass,  indeed,"  said  Alan. 

"You  may  say  that,"  continued  the 
Laird.  "  Bad.  as  it  was,  sir,  it  was  my  only 
chance;  and  though  my  very  flesh  crecped. 
when  I  thought  what  a  rumble  I  was  going 
to  get,  yet  I  kept  my  heart  up  all  the  same. 
And  so,  just  when  we  came  on  the  edge  of 
this  Beef-stand  of  the  Johnstones,  I  slipped 
out  my  hand  from  the  handcuff,  cried  to 
Harry  Gauntlet,  'Follow  me!' — whisked 
under  the  belly  of  the  dragoon  horse — flung 
my  plaid  round  me  with  the  speed  of  light- 
ning— threw  myself  on  my  side,  for  there 
was  no  keeping  my  feet,  and  down  the  brae 
hurled  I,  over  heather  and  fern,  and  black- 
berries, like  a  barrel  down  Chalmers's  Close 
in  Auld  Reekie.  G — ,  sir,  I  never  could 
help  laughing  when  I  think  how  the  scoun- 
drel redcoats  must  have  been  bumbazed;  for 
the  mist  being,  as  I  said,  thick,  they  had 
little  notion,  I  take  it,  that  they  were  on 
the  verge  of  such  a  dilemma.  I  was  half- 
way down — for  rowing  is  faster  wark  than 
rinning — ere  they  could  get  at  their  arms, 
and  then  it  was  flash,  flash,  flash — rap,  rap, 
rap — from  the  edge  of  the  road;  but  my 
head  was  too  jumbled  to  think  anything 
either  of  that  or  the  hard  knocks  I  got 
among  the  stones.  I  kept  my  senses  the- 
gither,  whilk  has  been  thought  wonderful 
by  all  that  ever  saw  the  place;  and  I  helped 
myself  with  my  hands  as  gallantly  as  I 
could,  and  to  the  bottom  I  came.  There  I 
lay  for  half-a-moment;  but  the  thoughts  of 
a  gallows  is  worth  all  the  salts  and  scent- 
bottles  in  the  world,  for  bringing  a  man  to 
himself.  Up  I  sprung,  like  a  four-year- 
auld  colt.  All  the  hills  were  spinning 
round  with  me,  like  so  many  great  big  hum- 
ming-tops. But  there  was  nae  time  to  think 
of  that  neither;  more  especially  as  the  mist 
had  risen  a  little  with  the  firing.  I  could 
see  the  villains,  like  sae  mony  craws  on  the 
edge  of  the  brae;  and  I  reckon  that  they 
saw  me;  for  some  of  the  loons  were  begin- 
ning to  crawl  down  the  hill,  but  liker  auld 
wives,  in  their  red  cloaks,  coming  frae  a 
field-preaching,  than  such  a  souple  lad  as  I 
was.  Accordingly,  they  soon  began  to  stop 
and  load  their  pieces.  Good-e'en  to  you, 
gentlemen,  thought  I,  if  that  is  to  be  the 
gate  of  it.    If  you  have  any  farther  word 
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•with  me,  you  maun  come  as  far  as  Carrie- 
frawgauns.  And  so  off  I  set,  and  never 
buck  went  faster  ower  the  braes  than  I  did; 
and  I  never  stopped  till  I  had  put  three 
waters,  reasonably  deep,  as  the  season  was 
rainy,  half-a-dozen  mountains,  and  a  few 
thousand  acres  of  the  worst  moss  and  ling 
in  Scotland,  betwixt  me  and  my  friends  the 
redcoats." 

"It  was  that  job  which  got  you  the  name 
of  Pate-in-Peril,"  said  the  Provost,  filling 
the  glasses,  and  exclaiming  with  great  em- 
phasis, while  his  guest,  much  animated  with 
the  recollections  which  the  exploit  excited, 
looked  round  with  an  air  of  triumph  for 
sympathy  and  applause — "Here  is  to  your 
good  health;  and  may  you  never  put  your 
neck  in  such  a  venture  again."* 

"Humph! — I  do  not   know,"  answered 
Summertrees.  "I  am  not  like  to  be  tempted  j 
with    another    opportunity.!  —  Yet  who 
knows?"     And  then   he  made  a  deep 
pause. 

"  May  I  ask  what  became  of  your  friend, 
sir?"  said  Alan  Fairford. 

"Ah,  poor  Harry!"  said  Summertrees. 
"I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  it  takes  time  to  make 
up  one's  mind  to  such  a  venture,  as  my 
friend  the  Provost  calls  it;  and  I  was  told  by 
Neil  Maclean, — who  was  next  file  to  us,  but 
had  the  luck  to  escape  the  gallows  by  some 
sleight-of-hand  trick  or  other — that,  upon  my 
breaking  off,  poor  Harry  stood  like  one  mo- 
tionless, although  all  our  brethren  in  captiv- 
ity made  as  much  tumult  as  they  could,  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  soldiers.  And  ! 
run  he  did  at  last;  but  he  did  not  know  the 
ground,  and  either  from  confusion,  or  be- 
cause he  judged  the  descent  altogether  per- 
pendicular, he  fled  up  the  hill  to  the  left, 
instead  of  going  down  at  once,  and  so  was 
easily  pursued  and  taken.  If  he  had  fol- 
lowed my  example,  he  would  have  found 
enough  among  the  shepherds  to  hide  him, 
and  feed  him,  as  they  did  me,  on  bearmeal 
scones  and  braxy  mutton,  X  till  better  days 
came  round  again." 

*  The  escape  of  a  Jacobite  gentleman  while  on  the  road  to 
Carlisle  to  take  his  trial  for  his  share  in  the  affair  of  1745, 
took  place  at  Krrickstiine-brae.  in  the  singular  manner  as- 
cribed to  the  laird  of  summertrees  in  the  text.  The  Au- 
thor has  seen  in  his  youth  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  ad- 
venture actually  happened.  The  distance  of  time  makes 
some  indistinctness  of  recollection,  but  it  is  believed  the 
real  name  was  MacEwcn  or  MacMillan. 

t  An  old  entleraan  of  the  Author's  name  was  engaged  in 
the  affair  of  1715,  and  with  some  d  fficultv  was  saved  from 
the  callows,  hy  the  intercession  of  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  a>  d  Monmouth.  Her  Grace,  who  maintained  a  good 
deal  of  authority  over  her  clan,  sent  for  the  object  of  her 
intercession,  and  warning  bim  of  the  risk  which  ho  had  run, 
and  the  trouble  she  had  taken  on  his  account,  wound  up  her 
]>  rtuu:  by  intimating,  that  in  case  of  such  disloyalty  again, 
lie  w"S  nut  to  expect  her  inte-est  in  his  favor.  "An  it  please 
your  (truce,"  said  the  st^ut  old  Tory,  '*  I  fear  I  am  too  old  to 
see  another  opportunity." 

t  Brjxt  Mutton.  The  flesh  of  sheep  that  has  died  of  dis- 
ease, not  hy  the  hand  of  the  butcher.  In  pastoral  countries 
it  is  used  as  food  with  little  scruple. 


"  He  suffered  then  for  his  share  in  the  in- 
surrection?" said  Alan. 

"  You  may  swear  that,"  said  Summertrees. 
"His  blood  was  too  red  to  be  spared  when 
that  sort  of  paint  was  in  request.  He  suf- 
fered, sir,  as  you  call  it — that  is,  he  was 
murdered  in  cold  blood,  with  many  a  pretty 
fellow  besides. — Well,  we  may  have  our  day 
next — what  is  fristed  is  not  forgiven— they 

think  us  all  dead  and  buried — but"  

Here  he  filled  his  glass,  and  muttering  some 
indistinct  denunciations,  drank  it  off,  and 
assumed  his  usual  manner,  which  had  been 
a  little  disturbed  towards  the  end  of  the 
narrative. 

"What  became  of  Mr.  Redgauntlet's 
child  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"Mister  Redgauntlet! — He  was  Sir  Henry 
Redgauntlet,  as  his  son,  if  the  child  now 
|  lives,  will  be  Sir  Arthur — I  called  him 
Harry  from  intimacy,  and  Redgauntlet,  as 
the  chief  of  his  name — His  proper  style  was 
Sir  Henry  Redgauntlet." 

"His  son,  therefore,  is  dead?"  said  Alan 
Fairford.  "It  is  a  pity  so  brave  a  line 
should  draw  to  a  close." 

"He  has  left  a  brother,"  said  Summer- 
trees.  "Edward  Hugh  Redgauntlet,  who  has 
now  the  representation  of  the  family.  And 
well  it  is;  for  though  he  be  unfortunate  in 
many  respects,  he  will  keep  up  the  honor  of 
the  house  better  than  a  boy  bred  up  amongst 
these  bitter  Whigs,  the  relations  of  his  elder 
brother  Sir  Henry's  lady.  Then  they  are  on 
no  good  terms  with  the  Redgauntlet  line — ■ 
!  bitter  Whigs  they  ai'e  in  every  sense.  It 
was  a  runaway  match  betwixt  Sir  Henry  and 
his  lady.  Poor  thing,  they  would  not  allow 
her  to  see  him  when  in  confinement — they 
had  even  the  meanness  to  leave  him  without 
pecuniary  assistance;  and  as  all  his  own  prop- 
erty was  seized  upon  and  plundered,  he 
would  have  wanted  common  necessaries,  but 
for  the  attachment  of  a  fellow  who  was  a 
famous  fiddler — a  blind  man — I  have  seen 
him  with  Sir  Henry  myself,  both  before  the 
affair  broke  out  and  while  it  was  going  on. 
I  have  heard  that  he  fiddled  in  the  streets  of 
Carlisle,  and  carried  what  money  he  got  to 
his  master,  while  he  was  confined  in  the 
castle." 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Crosbie,  kindling  with  indignation.  "A 
Redgauntlet  would  have  died  twenty  times 
before  he  had  touched  a  fiddler's  wages." 

"Hout  fye — hout  fye — all  nonsense  and 
pride,"  said  the  Laird  of  Summertrees. 
"Scornful  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings,  cou- 
sin Crosbie — ye  little  ken  what  some  of  your 
friends  were  obliged  to  do  yon  time  for  a 
sowp  of  brose,  or  a  bit  of  bannock.— G—d, 
I  carried  a  cutler's  wheel  for  several  weeks, 
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partly  for  need,  and  partly  for  disguise — 
there  I  went  bizz — bizz — whizz — zizz,  at 
every  auld  wife's  door;  and  if  ever  you  want 
your  shears  sharpened,  Mrs.  Crosbie,  I  am 
the  lad  to  do  it  for  you,  if  my  wheel  was  but 
in  order." 

"You  must  ask  my  leave  first,"  said  the 
Provost;  "for  I  have  been  told  you  had  some 
queer  fashions  of  taking  a  kiss  instead  of  a 
penny,  if  you  liked  your  customer." 

"Come,  come,  Provost,"  said  the  lady, 
rising,  "if  the  maut  gets  abune  the  meal 
with  you,  it  is  time  for  me  to  take  myself 
away — And  you  will  come  to  my  room,  gen- 
tlemen, when  you  want  a  cup  of  tea." 

Alan  Fairford  was  not  sorry  for  the  lady's 
departure.  She  seemed  too  much  alive 
to  the  honor  of  the  house  of  Redgaunt- 
let,  though  only  a  fotirth  cousin,  not  to 
be  alarmed  by  the  inquiries  which  he  pro- 
posed to  make  after  the  whereabout  of  its 
present  head.  Strange  confused  suspicions 
arose  in  his  mind,  from  his  imperfect  recol- 
lection of  the  tale  of  Wandering  Willie,  and 
the  idea  forced  itself  upon  him,  that  his 
friend  Darsie  Latimer  might  be  the  son  of 
the  unfortunate  Sir  Henry.  But  before  in- 
dulging in  such  speculations,  the  point  was 
to  discover  what  had  actually  become  of 
him.  If  he  were  in  the  hands  of  his  uncle, 
might  there  not  exist  some  rivalry  in  fortune, 
or  rank,  which  might  induce  so  stern  a  man 
as  Redgauntlet  to  use  unfair  measures  to- 
wards a  youth  whom  he  would  find  himself 
unable  to  mould  to  his  purpose?  He  con- 
sidered these  points  in  silence,  during  several 
revolutions  of  the  glasses  as  they  wheeled  in 
galaxy  round  the  bowl,  waiting  until  the 
Provost,  agreeably  to  his  own  proposal, 
should  mention  the  subject,  for  which  he 
had  expressly  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees. 

Apparently  the  Provost  had  forgot  his 
promise,  or  at  least  was  in  no  great  haste  to 
fulfil  it.  He  debated  with  great  earnestness 
upon  the  stamp  act,  which  was  then  impend- 
ing over  the  American  colonies,  and  upon 
other  political  subjects  of  the  day,  but  said 
not  a  word  of  Redgauntlet.  Alan  soon  saw 
that  the  investigation  he  meditated  must  ad- 
vance, if  at  all,  on  his  own  special  motion, 
and  determined  to  proceed  accordingly. 

Acting  upon  this  resolution,  he  took  the 
first  opportunity  afforded  by  a  pause  in  the 
discussion  of  colonial  politics  to  say,  "I  must 
remind  you,  Provost  Crosbie,  of  your  kind 
promise  to  procure  some  intelligence  upon 
the  subject  I  am  so  anxious  about." 

"Gadso!"  said  the  Provost,  after  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  "it  is  very  true. — Mr. 
Maxwell,  we  wish  to  consult  you  on  a  piece 
of  important  business.    You  must  know 


— indeed  I  think  you  must  have  heard, 
that  the  fishermen  at  Brokenburn,  and 
higher  up  the  Solway,  have  made  a  raid  upon 
Quaker  Geddes's  stake-nets,  and  levelled  all 
with  the  sands." 

"In  troth  I  heard  it,  Provost,  and  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  scoundrels  had  so  much 
pluck  left  as  to  right  themselves  against  a 
fashion  which  would  make  the  upper  heri- 
tors a  sort  of  clocking  hens,  to  hatch  the 
fish  that  folk  below  them  were  to  catch  and 
eat." 

"Well,  sir,"  said  Alan,  "that  is  not  the 
present  point.  But  a  young  friend  of  mine 
was  with  Mr.  Geddes  at  the  time  this  violent 
procedure  took  place,  and  he  has  not  since 
been  heard  of.  Now,  our  friend,  the  Pro- 
vost, thinks  that  you  may  be  able  to  ad- 
vise"-  

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Provost 
and  Summertrees  speaking  out  both  at  once, 
the  first  endeavoring  to  disclaim  all  interest 
in  the  question,  and  the  last  to  evade  giving 
an  answer. 

"Me  think!"  said  the  Provost;  "I  never 
thought  twice  about  it,  Mr.  Fairford;  it  was 
neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  salt  herring  of 
mine." 

"And  I  'able  to  advise!'  "  said  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees;  "what  the  devil  can  I 
advise  you  to  do,  excepting  to  send  the  bell- 
man through  the  town  to  cry  your  lost  sheep, 
as  they  do  spaniel  dogs  or  stray  ponies  ? " 

"With  your  pardon,"  said  Alan,  calmly, 
but  resolutely,  '  I  must  ask  a  more  serious 
answer." 

"Why,  Mr.  Advocate,"  answered  Summer- 
trees,  "I  thought  it  was  your  business  to 
give  advice  to  the  lieges,  and  not  to  take  it 
from  poor  stupid  country  gentlemen." 

"If  not  exactly  advice,  it  is  sometimes  our 
duty  to  ask  questions,  Mr.  Maxwell." 

"  Ay,  sir,  when  you  have  your  bag-wig  and 
your  gown  on,  we  must  allow  you  the  usual 
privilege  of  both  gown  and  petticoat,  to  ask 
what  questions  you  please.  But  when  you 
are  out  of  your  canonicals,  the  case  is  altered. 
How  come  you,  sir,  to  suppose  that  I  have 
any  business  with  this  riotous  proceeding,  or 
should  know  more  than  you  do  what  hap- 
pened there  ?  the  question  proceeds  on  an 
uncivil  supposition." 

"  I  will  explain,"  said  Alan,  determined  to 
give  Mr.  Maxwell  no  opportunity  of  break- 
ing off  the  conversation.  "You  are  an  in- 
timate of  Mr.  Redgauntlet — he  is  accused 
of  having  been  engaged  in  this  affray,  and 
of  having  placed  under  forcible  restraint  the 
person  of  my  friend,  Darsie  Latimer,  a 
young  man  of  property  and  consequence, 
whose  fate  I  am  here  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  investigating.    This  is  the  plain 
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shite  of  the  case;  and  all  parties  concerned 
— your  friend,  in  particular — will  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  the  temperate  manner  in 
■which  it  is  my  purpose  to  conduct  the 
matter,  if  I  am  treated  with  proportionate 
frankness." 

"You  have  misunderstood  me,"  said  Max- 
well, with  a  tone  changed  to  more  com- 
posure; "I  told  you  I  was  the  friend  of  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Kedgauntlet,  who  was  exe- 
cuted, in  1745,  at  Hairibie,  near  Carlisle, 
but  I  know  no  one  who  at  present  bears  the 
name  of  Kedgauntlet." 

"You  know  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork," 
said  Alan,  smiling,  "to  whom  the  name  of 
Kedgauntlet  belongs  ?  " 

Maxwell  darted  a  keen  reproachful  look 
towards  the  Provost,  but  instantly  smoothed 
his  brow,  and  changed  his  tone  to  that  of 
confidence  and  candor. 

"You  must  not  be  angry,  Mr.  Fairford, 
that  the  poor  persecuted  nonjurors  are  a 
little  upon  the  qui  vive  when  such  clever 
young  men  as  you  are  making  inquiries  after 
us.  I  myself  now,  though  I  am  quite  out  of 
the  scrape,  and  may  cock  my  hat  at  the  Cross 
as  I  best  like,  sunshine  or  moonshine,  have 
been  yet  so  much  accustomed  to  walk  with 
the  lap  of  my  cloak  cast  over  my  face,  that 
faith,  if  a  redcoat  walk  suddenly  up  to  me, 
I  wish  for  my  wheel  and  whetstone  again  for 
a  moment.  Now,  Kedgauntlet,  poor  fellow, 
is  far  worse  off — he  is,  you  may  have  heard, 
still  under  the  lash  of  the  law — the  mark  of 
the  beast  is  still  on  his  forehead,  poor  gen- 
tleman— and  that  makes  us  cautious — very 
cautious,  which  I  am  sure  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  be  towards  you,  as  no  one  of  your 
appearance  and  manners  would  wish  to  tre- 
pan a  gentleman  under  misfortune." 

"On  the  contrary,  sir,"  said  Fairford,  "I 
wish  to  afford  Mr.  Redgauntlet's  friends  an 
opportunity  to  get  him  out  of  the  scrape,  by 
procuring  the  instant  liberation  of  my  friend 
Darsie  Latimer.  I  will  engage,  that  if  he 
has  sustained  no  greater  bodily  harm,  than 
a  short  confinement,  the  matter  may  be 
passed  over  quietly,  without  inquiry;  but  to 
attain  this  end,  so  desirable  for  the  man  who 
has  committed  a  great  and  recent  infraction 
of  the  laws,  which  he  had  before  grievously 
offended,  very  speedy  reparation  of  the 
wrong  must  be  rendered." 

Maxwell  seemed  lost  m  reflection,  and  ex- 
changed a  glance  or  two,  not  of  the  most 
comfortable  or  congratulatory  kind,  with  his 
host  the  Provost.  Fairford  rose  and  walked 
about  the  room,  to  allow  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  together;  for  he  was  in 
hopes  that  the  impression  he  had  visibly 
made  upon  Summertrees  was  likely  to  ripen 
into  something  favorable  to  his  purpose. 


They  took  the  opportunity,  and  engaged  in 
whispers  to  each  other,  eagerly  and  reproach- 
fully on  the  part  of  the  Laird,  while  the 
Provost  answered  in  an  embarrassed  and 
apologetical  tone.  Some  broken  words  of 
the  conversation  reached  Fairford,  whose 
presence  they  seemed  to  forget,  as  he  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  apparently  intent 
upon  examining  the  figures  upon  a  fine  In- 
dian screen,  a  present  to  the  Provost  from 
his  brother,  captain  of  a  vessel  in  the  Com- 
pany's service.  What  he  overheard  made  it 
evident  that  his  errand,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  he  pursued  it,  occasioned  alter- 
cation between  the  whisperers. 

Maxwell  at  length  let  out  the  words,  "A 
good  fright;  and  so  send  him  home  with  his 
tail  scalded,  like  a  dog  that  has  come  a  pri- 
vateering on  strange  premises." 

The  Provost's  negative  was  strongly  inter- 
posed— "  Not  to  be  thought  of  " —  making 
bad  worse" — "my  situation  " — "my  utility" 
— "you  cannot  conceive  how  obstinate — just 
like  his  father." 

They  then  whispered  more  closely,  and  at 
length  the  Provost  raised  his  drooping  crest, 
and  spoke  in  a  cheerful  tone.  "Come,  sit 
down  to  your  glass,  Mr.  Fairford;  we  have 
laid  our  heads  thegither,  and  you  shall  see 
it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  you  are  not  quite 
pleased,  and  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer  let  loose  to 
take  his  fiddle  under  his  neck  again.  But 
Summertrees  thinks  it  will  require  you  to 
put  yourself  into  some  bodily  risk,  which 
maybe  you  may  not  be  so  keen  of." 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Fairford,  "I  will  not 
certainly  shun  any  risk  by  which  my  object 
may  be  accomplished;  but  I  bind  it  on  your 
consciences — on  yours,  Mr.  Maxwell,  as  a 
man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman;  and  on 
yours,  Provost,  as  a  magistrate  and  a  loyal 
subject,  that  you  do  not  mislead  me  in  this 
matter." 

"Nay,  as  for  me,"  said  Summertrees,  "I 
will  tell  you  the  truth  at  once,  and  fairly 
own  that  I  can  certainly  find  you  the  means 
of  seeing  Kedgauntlet,  poor  man;  and  that 
I  will  do,  if  you  require  it,  and  conjure  him 
also  to  treat  you  as  your  errand  requires;  but 
poor  Redgauntlet  is  much  changed — indeed, 
to  say  truth,  his  temper  never  was  the  best 
in  the  world;  however,  I  will  warrant  you 
from  any  very  great  danger. " 

"I  will  warrant  myself  from  such,"  said 
Fairford,  "by  carrying  a  proper  force  with 
me." 

"Indeed,"  said  Summertrees,  "you  will 
do  no  such  thing;  for,  in  the  first  place,  do 
you  think  that  we  will  deliver  up  the  poor 
[  fellow  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  when, 
i  on  the  contrary,  my  only  reason  for  furnish- 
|  ing  you  with  the  clew  I  am  to  put  into  your 
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hands,  is  to  settle  the  matter  amicably  on  all 
sides?  And  secondly,  his  intelligence  is  so 
good,  that  were  you  coming  near  him  with 
soldiers,  or  constables,  or  the  like,  I  shall 
answer  for  it,  you  will  never  lay  salt  on  his 
tail." 

Fairford  mused  for  a  moment.  He  con- 
sidered that  to  gain  sight  of  this  man,  and 
knowledge  of  his  friend's  condition,  were 
advantages  to  be  purchased  at  every  personal 
risk;  and  he  saw  plainly,  that  were  he  to 
take  the  course  most  safe  for  himself,  and 
call  in  the  assistance  of  the  law,  it  was  clear 
he  would  either  be  deprived  of  the  intelli- 
gence necessary  to  guide  him,  or  that  Red- 
gauntlet  would  be  apprised  of  his  danger, 
and  might  probably  leave  the  country,  car- 
rying his  captive  along  with  him.  He 
therefore  repeated,  "  I  put  myself  on  your 
honor,  Mr.  Maxwell;  and  I  will  go  alone  to 
visit  your  friend.  I  have  little  doubt  I  shall 
find  him  amenable  to  reason;  and  that  I 
shall  receive  from  him  a  satisfactory  account 
of  Mr.  Latimer." 

"  1  have  little  doubt  that  you  will,"  said 
Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees;  "  but  still  I 
think  it  will  be  only  in  the  long  run,  and 
after  having  sustained  some  delay  and  incon- 
venience.   My  warrandice  goes  no  farther." 

"I  will  take  it  as  it  is  given,"  said  Alan 
Fairford.  "But  let  me  ask,  would  it  not 
be  better,  since  you  value  your  friend's  safe- 
ty so  highly,  and  surely  would  not  willingly 
compromise  mine,  that  the  Provost  or  you 
should  go  with  me  to  this  man,  if  he  is 
within  any  reasonable  distance,  and  try  to 
make  him  hear  reason  ?  " 

"Me  ! — I  will  not  go  my  foot's  length," 
said  the  Provost;  "and  that,  Mr.  Alan,  you 
may  be  well  assured  of.  Mr.  Redgauntlet 
is  my  wife's  fourth  cousin,  that  is  undenia- 
ble; but  were  he  the  last  of  her  kin  and 
mine  both,  it  would  ill  befit  my  office  to  be 
communing  with  rebels." 

"Ay,  or  drinking  with  nonjurors,"  said 
Maxwell,  rilling  his  glass.  "  I  would  as  soon 
expect  to  have  met  Claverhousc  at  a  field- 
preaching.  And  as  for  myself,  Mr.  Fair- 
ford, I  cannot  go  for  just  the  opposite  rea- 
son. It  would  be  infra  dig,  in  the  Provost 
of  this  most  flourishing  and  loyal  town  to 
associate  with  Redgauntlet;  and  for  me  it 
would  be  noscitur  a  socio.  There  would  be 
post  to  London,  with  the  tidings  that  two 
such  Jacobites  as  Redgauntlet  and  I  had 
met  on  a  braeside — the  Habeas  Corpus 
would  be  suspended — Fame  would  sound  a 
charge  from  Carlisle  to  the  Land's  End — 
and  who  knows  but  the  very  wind  of  the 
rumor  might  blow  my  estate  from  between 
my  fingers,  and  my  body  over  Errickstane- 
brae  again?    No,  no;  bide  a  gliff — I  will  go  ! 


into  the  Provost's  closet,  and  write  a  letter 
to  Redgauntlet,  and  direct  you  how  to  de- 
liver it." 

"  There  is  pen  and  ink  in  the  office,"  said 
the  Provost,  pointing  to  the  door  of  an  inner 
apartment,  in  which  he  had  his  walnut-tree 
desk,  and  east-country  cabinet. 

"A  pen  that  can  write,  I  hope?"  said  the 
old  Laird. 

"It  can  write  and  spell  baith  in  right 
hands,"  answered  the  Provost,  as  the  Laird 
retired  and  shut  the  door  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  TWELFTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

The  room  was  no  sooner  deprived  of  Mr. 
Maxwell  of  Summertrees's  presence,  than 
the  Provost  looked  very  warily  above,  be- 
neath, and  around  the  apartment,  hitched 
his  chair  towards  that  of  his  remaining 
guest,  and  began  to  speak  in  a  whisper 
which  could  not  have  startled  "  the  small- 
est mouse  that  creeps  on  floor." 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  he,  "you  are  a 
good  lad;  and,  what  is  more,  you  are  my  auld 
friend  your  father's  son.  Your  father  has 
been  agent  for  this  burgh  for  years,  and  has 
a  good  deal  to  say  with  the  council;  so 
there  have  been  a  sort  of  obligations  be- 
tween him  and  me;  it  may  have  been  now 
on  this  side  and  now  on  that;  but  obliga- 
tions there  have  been.  I  am  but  a  plain 
man,  Mr.  Fairford;  but  I  hope  you  under- 
stand me?" 

"  I  believe  you  mean  me  well,  Provost; 
and  I  am  sure,"  replied  Fairford,  "you  can 
never  better  show  your  kindness  than  on 
this  occasion." 

"That's  it — that's  the  very  point  I  would 
be  at,  Mr.  Alan,"  replied  the  provost;  "be- 
sides I  am,  as  becomes  well  my  situation,  a 
staunch  friend  to  Kirk  and  King,  meaning 
this  present  establishment  in  church  and 
state;  and  so,  as  I  was  saying,  you  may  com- 
mand my  best — advice." 

"  I  hope  for  your  assistance  and  co-opera- 
tion also,"  said  the  youth. 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  said  the  wary 
magistrate.  "Well,  now,  you  see  one  may 
love  the  Kirk,  and  yet  not  ride  on  the  rig- 
ging of  it;  and  one  may  love  the  King,  and 
yet  not  be  cramming  him  eternally  down 
the  throat  of  the  unhappy  folk  that  may 
chance  to  like  another  King  better.  I  have 
friends  and  connections  among  them,  Mr. 
Fairford,  as  your  father  may  have  clients — 
they  are  flesh  and  blood  like  ourselves, 
!  these  poor  Jacobite  bodies — sons  of  Adam 
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and  Eve,  after  all;  and  therefore — I  hope 
you  understand  me? — I  am  a  plain-spoken 
man." 

"I  am  afraid  I  do  not  quite  understand 
you."  said  Fairford;  "and  if  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  me  in  private,  my  dear  Pro- 
vost, yon  had  hetter  come  quickly  out  with 
it,  for  the  Laird  of  Summertrees  must  finish 
his  letter  in  a  minute  or  two." 

"Not  a  bit,  man — Pate  is  a  lang-headed 
fellow,  but  his  pen  does  not  clear  the  paper 
as  his  greyhound  does  the  Tinwald-furs.  I 
gave  him  a  wipe  about  that,  if  you  noticed; 
I  can  say  anything  to  Pate-in-Peril — indeed, 
he  is  my  wife's  near  kinsman." 

"But  your  advice,  Provost,"  said  Alan, 
who  perceived  that,  like  a  shy  horse,  the 
worthy  magistrate  always  started  off  from 
his  own  purpose  just  when  he  seemed  ap- 
proaching to  it. 

"  Weel,  you  shall  have  it  in  plain  terms, 
for  I  am  a  plain  man. — Ye  see,  we  will  sup- 
pose that  any  friend  like  yourself  were  in  the 
deepest  hole  of  the  Nith,  and  making  a  sprat- 
tie  for  your  life.  Now,  you  see,  such  being 
the  case,  I  have  little  chance  of  helping  you, 
being  a  fat,  short-armed  man,  and  no  swim- 
mer, and  what  would  be  the  use  of  my  jump- 
ing in  after  you  ?  " 

"I  understand  you,  I  think,"  said  Alan 
Fairford.  "You  think  that  Darsie  Latimer 
is  in  danger  of  his  life  ?" 

"Me! — I  think  nothing  about  it,  Mr. 
Alan;  but  if  he  were,  as  I  trust  he  is  not, 
he  is  nae  drap's  blood  akin  to  you,  Mr. 
Alan." 

"But  here  your  friend,  Summertrees," 
said  the  young  lawyer,  "offers  me  a  letter 
to  this  Redgauntlet  of  yours — What  say  you 
to  that  ?  " 

"Me!  "  ejaculated  the  Provost,  "me,  Mr. 
Alan  ?  I  say  neither  buff  nor  stye  to  it — 
But  ye  dinna  ken  what  it  is  to  look  a  Red- 
gauntlet  in  the  face; — better  try  my  wife, 
who  is  but  a  fourth  cousin,  before  ye  venture 
on  the  Laird  himself — just  say  something 
about  the  Revolution,  and  see  what  a  look 
she  can  gie  you." 

"I  shall  leave  you  to  stand  all  the  shots 
from  that  battery,  Provost,"  replied  Fairford. 
"But  speak  out  like  a  man — Do  you  think 
Summertrees  means  fairly  by  me  ?  " 

"Fairly — he  is  just  coming — fairly?  I 
am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford — but  ye  said 
fairly  ?" 

"I  do  so,"  replied  Alan,  "and  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  me  to  know,  and  to  you  to  tell 
me  if  such  is  the  case;  for  if  you  do  not, 
you  may  be  an  accomplice  to  murder  before 
the  fact,  and  that  under  circumstances 
which  may  bring  it  near  to  murder  under 
trust." 


"Murder? — who  spoke  of  murder?"  said 
the  Provost;  "no  danger  of  that,  Mr.  Alan 
— only,  if  I  were  you — to  speak  my  plain 
mind" — Here  he  approached  his  mouth  to 
the  ear  of  the  young  lawyer,  and,  after 
another  acute  pang  of  travail,  was  safely  de- 
livered of  his  advice  in  the  following  abrupt 
words: — "Take  a  keek  into  Pate's  letter  be- 
fore ye  deliver  it." 

Fairford  started,  looked  the  Provost  hard 
in  the  face,  and  was  silent;  while  Mr.  Cros- 
bie,  with  the  self-approbation  of  one  who  has 
at  length  brought  himself  to  the  discharge 
of  a  great  duty,  at  the  expense  of  a  consider- 
able sacrifice,  nodded  and  winked  to  Alan, 
as  if  enforcing  his  advice;  and  then  swallow- 
ing a  large  glass  of  punch,  concluded,  with 
the  sigh  of  a  man  released  from  a  heavy  bur- 
den, '  I  am  a  plain  man,  Mr.  Fairford." 

"A  plain  man?"  said  Maxwell,  who  en- 
tered the  room  at  that  moment,  with  the 
letter  in  his  hand, — "Provost,  I  never  heard 
you  make  use  of  the  word,  but  when  you 
had  some  sly  turn  of  your  own  to  work  out." 

The  Provost  looked  silly  enough,  and  the 
Laird  of  Summertrees  directed  a  keen  and 
suspicious  glance  upon  Alan  Fairford,  who 
sustained  it  with  professional  intrepidity. — 
There  was  a  moment's  pause. 

"I  was  trying,"  said  the  Provost,  "to  dis- 
suade our  young  friend  from  his  wildgoose 
expedition." 

"And  I,"  said  Fairford,  "am  determined 
to  go  through  with  it.  Trusting  myself  to 
you,  Mr.  Maxwell,  I  conceive  that  I  rely,  as 
I  before  said,  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman." 

"I  will  warrant  you,"  said  Maxwell,  "from 
all  serious  consequences — some  inconven- 
iences you  must  look  to  suffer." 

"To  these  I  shall  be  resigned,"  said  Fair- 
ford, "and  stand  prepared  to  run  my  risk." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Summertrees,  "you 
must  go"  

"I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves,  gentle- 
men," said  the  Provost,  rising;  "when  you 
have  done  with  your  crack,  you  will  find  me 
at  my  wife's  tea-table." 

"And  a  more  accomplished  old  woman 
never  drank  cat-lap,"  said  Maxwell,  as  he  shut 
the  door;  "the  last  word  has  him,  speak 
it  who  will — and  yet  because  he  is  a  whilly- 
whaw  body,  and  has  a  plausible  tongue  of 
his  own,  and  is  well  enough  connected,  and 
especially  because  nobody  could  ever  find 
out  whether  he  is  Whig  or  Tory,  this  is  the 
third  time  they  have  made  him  Provost! — 
But  to  the  matter  in  hand.  This  letter,  Mr. 
Fairford,"  putting  a  sealed  one  into  his  hand, 

"is  addressed,  you  observe,  to  Mr.  H  of 

B  ,  and  contains  your  credentials  for 

that  gentleman,  who  is  also  known  by  his 
family  name  of  Redgauntlet,  but  less  fre- 
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quently  addressed  by  it,  because  it  is  men- 
tioned something  invidiously  in  a  certain  act 
of  Parliament.  I  have  little  doubt  he  will 
assure  you  of  your  friend's  safety,  and  in  a 
short  time  place  him  at  freedom — that  is, 
supposing  him  under  present  restraint. 
But  the  point  is,  to  discover  where  he  is — 
and,  before  you  are  made  acquainted  with 
this  necessary  part  of  the  business,  you  must 
give  me  your  assurance  of  honor  that  you 
will  acquaint  no  one,  either  by  word  or  let- 
ter, with  the  expedition  which  you  now  pro- 
pose to  yourself." 

"How,  sir?"  answered  Alan;  "can  you 
expect  that  I  will  not  take  the  precaution  of 
informing  some  person  of  the  route  I  am 
about  to  take,  that  in  case  of  accident  it  may 
be  known  where  I  am,  and  with  what  pur- 
pose I  have  gone  thither?  " 

"And  can  you  expect,"  answered  Maxwell, 
in  the  same  tone,  "that  I  am  to  place  my 
friend's  safety,  not  merely  in  your  hands, 
but  in  those  of  any  person  you  may  choose 
to  confide  in,  and  who  may  use  the  knowl- 
edge to  his  destruction? — Na — na — I  have 
pledged  my  word  for  your  safety,  and  you 
must  give  me  yours  to  be  private  in  the  mat- 
ter— giff  gaff— you  know." 

Alan  Fairford  could  not  help  thinking 
that  this  obligation  to  secrecy  gave  a  new 
and  suspicious  coloring  to  the  whole  tran- 
saction; but,  considering  that  his  friend's 
release  might  depend  upon  his  accepting  the 
condition,  he  gave  it  in  the  terms  proposed 
and  with  the  purpose  of  abiding  by  it. 

"And  now,  sir,"  he  said,  "whither  am  I 
to  proceed  with  this  letter  ?  Is  Mr.  Hemes 
at  Brokenburn  ?  " 

"He  is  not;  I  do  not  thiuk  he  will  come 
thither  again,  until  the  business  of  the 
stake-nets  be  hushed  up,  nor  would  I  advise 
him  to  do  so — the  Quakers,  with  all  their 
demureness,  can  bear  malice  as  long  as  other 
folk ;  and  though  I  have  not  the  prudence 
of  Mr.  Provost,  who  refuses  to  ken  where 
his  friends  are  concealed  during  adversity, 
lest,  pei'chance,  he  should  be  asked  to  con- 
tribute to  their  relief,  yet  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  or  prudent  to  inquire  into  Red- 
gauntlet's  wanderings,  poor  man,  but  wish 
to  remain  at  perfect  freedom  to  answer,  if 
asked  at,  that  I  ken  nothing  of  the  matter. 
You  must,  then,  go  to  old  Tom  Trumbull's 
at  Annan, — Tarn  Turnpenny,  as  they  call 
him, — and  he  is  sure  either  to  know  where 
Redgauntlet  is  himself,  or  to  find  some  one 
who  can  give  a  shrewd  guess.  But  yon  must 
attend  that  old  Turnpenny  will  answer  no 
question  on  such  a  subject  without  you  give 
him  the  passport,  which  at  present  you  must 
do,  by  asking  him  tbe  age  of  the  moon;  if 
he  answers,  '  Nob  light  enough  to  land  a 


cargo,'  you  are  to  answer,  '  Then  plague  on 
Aberdeen  Almanacs,'  and  upon  that  he  will 
hold  free  intercourse  with  you. — And  now, 
I  would  advise  you  to  lose  no  time,  for  the 
parole  is  often  changed — and  take  care  of 
yourself  among  these  moonlight  lads,  for 
laws  and  lawyers  do  not  stand  very  high 
in  their  favor." 

"I  will  set  out  this  instant,"  said  the 
young  barrister;  "  I  will  but  bid  the  Provost 
and  Mrs.  Crosbie  farewell,  and  then  get  on 
horseback  so  soon  as  the  ostler  of  the  George 
Inn  can  saddle  him; — as  for  the  smugglers, 
I  am  neither  gauger  nor  supervisor,  and, 
like  the  man  who  met  the  devil,  if  they 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me,  I  have  nothing 
to  say  to  them." 

"You  are  a  mettled  young  man,"  said 
Summertrees,  evidently  with  increasing  good 
will,  on  observing  an  alertness  and  contempt 
of  danger,  which  perhaps  he  did  not  expect 
from  Alan's  appearance  and  profession. — 
"a  very  mettled  young  fellow  indeed!  and  it 
is  almost  a  pity"  Here  he  stopped  short. 

"What  is  a  pity?"  said  Fairford. 

"It  is  almost  a  pity  that  I  cannot  go  with 
you  myself,  or  at  least  send  a  trusty  guide." 

They  walked  together  to  the  bedchamber 
of  Mrs.  Crosbie,  for  it  was  in  that  asylum 
that  the  ladies  of  the  period  dispensed  their 
tea,  when  the  parlor  was  occupied  by  the 
punch-bowl. 

"You  have  been  good  bairns  to-night, 
gentlemen,"  said  Mrs.  Crosbie;  "I  am  afraid, 
Summertrees,  that  the  Provost  has  given 
you  a  bad  browst;  you  are  not  used  to  quit 
the  lee-side  of  the  punch-bowl  in  such  a 
hurry.  I  say  nothing  to  you,  Mr.  Fairford, 
for  you  are  too  young  a  man  yet  for  stoup 
and  bicker;  but  I  hope  you  will  not  tell  the 
Edinburgh  fine  folk  that  the  Provost  has 
scrimped  you  of  your  cogie,  as  the  sang 
says  ?  " 

"I  am  much  obliged  for  the  Provost's 
kindness,  and  yours,  madam,"  replied  Alan; 
"but  the  truth  is,  I  have  still  a  long  ride 
before  me  this  evening,  and  the  sooner  I  am 
on  horseback  the  better." 

"This  evening?"  said  the  Provost, 
anxiously;  "had  you  not  better  take  day- 
light with  you  to-morrow  morning  ?  " 

"Mr.  Fairford  will  ride  as  well  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening,"  said  Summertrees, 
taking  the  word  out  of  Alan's  mouth. 

The  Provost  said  no  more,  nor  did  his 
wife  ask  any  questions,  nor  testify  any  sur- 
prise at  the  suddenness  of  their  guest's 
departure. 

Having  drunk,  tea,  Alan  Fairford  took 
leave  with  the  usual  ceremony.  The  Laird 
of  Summertrees  seemed  studious  to  prevent 
any  farther  communication  between  him  and 
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the  Provost,  and  remained  lounging  on  the 
landing-place  of  the  stair  while  they  made 
their  adieus — heard  the  Provost  ask  if  Alan 
proposed  a  speedy  return,  and  the  latter  re- 
ply, that  his  stay  was  uncertain,  and  wit- 
nessed the  part  ing  shake  of  the  hand,  which, 
with  a  pressure  more  warm  than  usual,  and 
a  tremulous  "Cod  hless  and  prosper  you!" 
Mr.  Crosbie  bestowed  on  his  young  friend. 
Maxwell  even  strolled  with  Fairford  as  far  as 
the  George,  although  resisting  all  his  at- 
tempts at  farther  inquiry  into  the  affairs  of 
Redgauntlet,  and  referring  him  to  Tom 
Trumbull,  alias  Turnpenny,  for  the  partic- 
ulars which  he  might  rind  it  necessary  to  in- 
quire into. 

At  length  Alan's  hack  was  produced — an 
animal  long  in  neck,  and  high  in  bone,  ac- 
coutred with  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  contain- 
ing the  rider's  travelling  wardrobe.  Proudly 
surmounting  his  small  stock  of  necessaries, 
and  no  way  ashamed  of  a  mode  of  travelling 
which  a  modern  Mr.  Silvertongue  would 
consider  as  the  last  of  degradations,  Alan 
Fairford  took  leave  of  the  old  Jacobite, 
Pate-in-Peril,  and  set  forward  on  the  road 
to  the  loyal  burgh  of  Annan.  His  reflections 
during  his  ride  were  none  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant. He  could  not  disguise  from  himself 
that  he  was  venturing  rather  too  rashly  into 
the  power  of  outlawed  and  desperate  persons; 
for  with  such  only,  a  man  in  the  situation 
of  Redgauntlet  could  be  supposed  to  as- 
sociate. There  were  other  grounds  for  ap- 
prehension. Several  marks  of  intelligence 
betwixt  Mrs.  Crosbie  and  the  Laird  of  Sum- 
mertrees  had  not  escaped  Alan's  acute  obser- 
vation; and  it  was  plain  that  the  Provost's 
inclinations  towards  him,  which  he  believed 
to  be  sincere  and  good,  were  not  firm  enough 
to  withstand  the  influence  of  this  league 
between  his  wife  and  friend.  The  Provost's 
adieus,  like  Macbeth 's  amen,  had  stuck  in 
his  throat,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  he 
apprehended  more  than  he  dared  give  utter- 
ance to. 

Laying  all  these  matters  together,  Alan 
thought,  with  no  little  anxiety,  on  the  cele- 
brated, lines  of  Shakespeare, 

 '•  A  drop, 

That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop,"  etc. 

But  pertinacity  was  a  strong  feature  in  the 
young  lawyer's  character.  He  was,  and 
always  had  been,  totally  unlike  the  "horse 
hot  at  hand,"  who  tires  before  noon  through 
his  own  over  eager  exertions  in  the  beginning 
of  the  day.  On  the  contrary,  his  first  efforts 
seemed  frequently  inadequate  to  accomplish- 
ing his  purpose,  whatever  that  for  the  time 
might  be;  and  it  was  only  as  the  difficulties 
of  the  task  increased,  that  his  mind  seemed 


to  acquiro  the  energy  necessary  to  combat 
and  subdue  them.  If,  therefore,  he  went 
anxiously  forward  upon  his  uncertain  and 
perilous  expedition,  the  reader  must  acquit 
him  of  all  idea,  even  in  a  passing  thought, 
of  the  possibility  of  abandoning  his  search, 
and  resigning  Darsie  Latimer  to  his  destiny. 

A  couple  of  hours'  riding  brought  him  to 
the  little  town  of  Annan,  situated  on  the 
shores  of  the  Solway,  between  eight  and 
nine  o'clock.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  day 
was  not  yet  ended;  and  when  he  had  alighted 
and  seen  his  horse  properly  cared  for  at  the 
principal  inn  of  the  place,  he  was  readily 
directed  to  Mr.  Maxwell's  friend,  old  Tom 
Trumbull,  with  whom  every  body  seemed 
well  acquainted.  He  endeavored  to  fish  out 
from  the  lad  that  acted  as  a  guide,  some- 
thing of  this  man's  situation  and  profession; 
but  the  general  expressions  of  a  very  de- 
cent man" — "a  very  honest  body" — "weel  to 
pass  in  the  world,"  and  such  like,  were  all 
that  could  be  extracted  from  him;  and  while 
Fairford  was  following  up  the  investigation 
with  closer  interrogatories,  the  lad  put  an 
end  to  them  by  knocking  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Trumbull,  whose  decent  dwelling  was  a  little 
distance  from  the  town,  and  considerably 
nearer  to  the  sea.  It  was  one  of  a  little  row 
of  houses  running  down  to  the  waterside, 
and  having  gardens  and  other  accommoda- 
tions behind.  There  was  heard  within  the 
uplifting  of  a  Scottish  psalm;  and  the  boy 
saying, — "They  are  at  exercise,  sir,"  gave 
intimation  they  might  not  be  admitted  till 
prayers  were  over. 

When,  however,  Fairford  repeated  the 
summons  with  the  end  of  his  whip,  the 
singing  ceased,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  himself, 
with  his  psalm-book  in  his  hand,  kept  open 
by  the  insertion  of  his  forefinger  between 
the  leaves,  came  to  demand  the  meaning  of 
this  unreasonable  interruption. 

Nothing  could  be  more  different  than  his 
whole  appearance  seemed  to  be  from  the  con- 
fidant of  a  desperate  man,  and  the  associate 
of  outlaws  in  their  unlawful  enterprises. 
He  was  a  tall,  thin,  bony  figure,  with  white 
hair  combed  straight  down  on  each  side  of 
his  face,  and  an  iron-grey  hue  of  complex- 
ion; where  the  lines,  or  rather,  as  Quin  said 
of  Macklin,  the  cordage,  of  his  countenance 
were  so  sternly  adapted  to  a  devotional  and 
even  ascetic  expression,  that  they  left  no 
room  for  any  indication  of  reckless  daring, 
or  sly  dissimulation.  In  short,  Trumbull  ap- 
peared a  perfect  specimen  of  the  rigid  old 
Covenanter,  who  said  onhT  what  he  thought 
right,  acted  on  no  other  principle  but  that 
of  duty,  and,  if  he  committed  errors,  did  so 
under  the  full  impression  that  he  was  serv- 
ing God  rather  than  man. 
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"Do  yow  want  me,  sir?"  he  said  to  Fair- 
ford,  whose  guide  had  slunk  to  the  rear,  as 
if  to  escape  the  rehuke  of  the  severe  old 
man, — "We  were  engaged,  and  it  is  the 
Saturday  night." 

Alan  Fairford's  preconceptions  were  so 
much  deranged  by  this  man's  appearance 
and  manner,  that  lie  stood  for  a  moment  be- 
wildered, and  would  as  soon  have  thought  of 
giving  a  cant  pass-word  to  a  clergyman  de- 
scending from  the  pulpit,  as  to  the  respect- 
able father  of  a  family  just  interrupted  in 
his  prayers  for  and  with  the  objects  of  his 
care.  Hastily  concluding  Mr.  Maxwell  had 
passed  some  idle  jest  on  him,  or  rather  that 
he  had  mistaken  the  person  to  whom  he  was 
directed,  he  asked  if  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Trum- 
bull. 

"To  Thomas  Trumbull,"  answered  the 
old  man — "  What  may  be  your  business,  sir  ?" 
And  he  glanced  his  eye  to  the  book  he  held 
in  his  hand,  with  a  sigh  like  that  of  a  saint 
desirous  of  dissolution. 

"Do  you  know  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
trees  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"I  have  heard  of  such  a  gentleman  in  the 
country-side,  but  have  no  acquaintance  with 
him,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull;  "he  is,  as  I 
have  heard,  a  Papist;  for  the  whore  that 
sitteth  on  the  seven  hills  ceaseth  not  yet  to 
pour  forth  the  cup  of  her  abomination  on 
these  parts." 

"Yet  he  directed  me  hither,  my  good 
friend,"  said  Alan.  "Is  there  another  of 
your  name  in  this  town  of  Annan!' " 

"None,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull,  "since 
my  worthy  father  was  removed;  he  was  in- 
deed a  shining  light.— I  wish  you  good-even, 
sir." 

"Stay  one  single  instant,"  said  Fairford; 
"this  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death." 

"Not  more  than  the  casting  the  burden  of 
our  sins  where  they  should  bo  laid,"  said 
Thomas  Trumbull,  about  to  shut  the  door  in 
the  inquirer's  face. 

"Do  you  know,"  said  Alan  Fairford,  "the 
Laird  of  Redgauntlet  ?  " 

"Now  Heaven  defend  me  from  trea- 
son and  rebellion!"  exclaimed  Trumbull. 
"Young  gentleman,  you  are  importunate. 
I  live  here  among  my  own  people,  and  do 
not  consort  with  Jacobites  and  mass-mon- 
gers." 

He  seemed  about  to  shut  the  door,  but 
did  not  shut  it,  a  circumstance  which  did 
not  escape  Alan's  notice. 

"Mr.  Redgauntlet  is  sometimes,"  he  said, 
"called  Herries  of  Birrenswork;  perhaps  you 
may  know  him  under  that  name." 

"Friend,  you  are  uncivil,"  answered  Mr. 
Trumbull;  "honest  men  have  enough  to  do 
to  keep  one  name  undefiled.    I  ken  nothing 
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about  those  who  have  two.  Good-even  to 
you,  friend." 

He  was  now  about  to  slam  the  door  in  his 
visitor's  face  without  farther  ceremony, 
When  Alan,  who  had  observed  symptoms 
that  the  name  of  Redgauntlet  did  not  seem 
altogether  so  indifferent  to  him  as  he  pre- 
tended, arrested  his  purpose  by  saying,  in  a 
low  voice,  "At  least  you  can  tell  me  what 
age  the  moon  is  ?  " 

The  old  man  started,  as  if  from  a  trance, 
and  before  answering,  surveyed  the  querist 
with  a  keen  penetrating  glance,  which 
seemed  to  say,  "Are  you  really  in  possession 
of  this  key  to  my  confidence,  or  do  you 
speak  from  mere  accident?" 

To  this  keen  look  of  scrutiny,  Fairford 
replied  by  a  smile  of  intelligence. 

The  iron  muscles  of  the  old  man's  face 
did  not,  however,  relax,  as  he  dropped  in  a 
careless  manner,  the  countersign,  "Not 
light  enough  to  land  a  cargo." 

"Then  plague  of  all  Aberdeen  Alma- 
nacs ! " 

"And  plague  of  all  fools  that  waste  time," 
said  Thomas  Trumbull.  "Could  you  not 
have  said  as  much  at  first  ? — And  standing 
wasting  time,  and  encouraging  lookers-on  in 
the  open  street  too  ?    Come  in  by — in  by." 

He  drew  his  visitor  into  the  dark  entrance 
of  the  house,  and  shut  the  door  care- 
fully; then  putting  his  head  into  an  apart- 
ment which  the  murmurs  within  announced 
to  be  filled  with  the  family,  he  said  aloud, 
"A  work  of  necessity  and  mercy — Malachi, 
take  the  book — You  will  sing  six  double 
verses  of  the  hundred  and  nineteen — and 
you  may  lecture  out  of  the  Lamentations. 
And,  Malachi," — this  he  said  in  an  under 
tone, — "see  you  give  them  a  screed  of  doc- 
trine that  will  last  them  till  I  come  back;  or 
else  these  inconsiderate  lads  will  be  out  of 
the  house,  and  away  to  the  publics,  wasting 
their  precious  time,  and,  it  may  be,  putting 
themselves  in  the  way  of  missing  the  morn- 
ing tide." 

An  inarticulate  answer  from  within  in- 
timated Malachi's  acquiescence  in  the  com- 
mands imposed;  and  Mr.  Trumbull,  shut- 
ting the  door,  muttered  something  about 
fast  bind,  fast  find,  turned  the  key,  and  put 
it  into  his  pocket;  and  then  bidding  his 
visitor  have  a  care  of  his  steps,  and  make  no 
noise,  he  led  him  through  the  house,  and 
out  at  a  back-door,  into  a  little  garden. 
Here  a  plaited  alley  conducted  them,  with- 
out the  possibility  of  their  being  seen  by  any 
neighbor,  to  a  door  in  the  garden-wall, 
which  being  opened,  proved  to  be  a  private 
entrance  into  a  three-stalled  stable;  in  one 
of  which  was  a  horse,  that  whinnied  on  their 
entrance.     "Hush,  hush!"  cried  the  old 
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man,  and  presently  seconded  his  exhorta- 
tions to  silence  by  throwing  a  handful  of 
corn  into  the  manger,  and  the  horse  soon 
converted  his  acknowledgment  of  their 
presence  into  the  usual  sound  of  munching 
and  grinding  his  provender. 

As  the  light  was  now  failing  fast,  the  old 
man,  with  much  more  alertness  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  rigidity  of  his 
figure,  closed  the  window-shutters  in  an  in- 
stant, produced  phosphorus  and  matches, 
and  lighted  a  stable-lantern,  which  he  placed 
on  the  corn-bin,  and  then  addressed  Fair- 
ford.  "We  are  private  here,  young  man; 
and  as  some  time  has  been  wasted  already, 
you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me  what  is  your 
errand.  Is  it  about  the  way  of  business,  or 
the  other  job  ?  " 

"My  business  with  you,  Mr.  Trumbull, 
is  to  request  you  will  find  me  the  means 
of  delivering  this  letter,  from  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  Iled- 
gauntlet." 

"Humph — fashious  job! — Pate  Maxwell 
will  still  be  the  auld  man — always  Pate-in- 
Peril — Craig-in-Peril,  for  what  I  know.  Let 
me  see  the  letter  from  him." 

He  examined  it  with  much  care,  turning 
it  up  and  down,  and  looking  at  the  seal  very 
attentively.  "All's  right,  I  see;  it  has  the 
private  mark  for  haste  and  speed.  I  bless 
my  Maker  that  I  am  no  great  man,  or  great 
man's  fellow;  and  so  I  think  no  more  of 
these  passages  than  just  to  help  them  for- 
ward in  the  way  of  business.  You  are  an 
utter  stranger  in  the  parts,  I  warrant  ?  " 

Fairford  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

"Ay — I  never  saw  them  make  a  wiser 
choice — I  must  call  some  one  to  direct  you 
what  to  do — Stay,  we  must  go  to  him,  I  be- 
lieve. You  are  well  recommended  to  me, 
friend,  and  doubtless  trusty;  otherwise  you 
may  see  more  than  I  would  like  to  show,  or 
am  in  the  use  of  showing  in  the  common 
line  of  business." 

Saying  this,  he  placed  his  lantern  on  the 
ground,  beside  the  post  of  one  of  the  empty 
stalls,  drew  up  a  small  spring  bolt  which 
secured  it  to  the  floor,  and  then  forcing  the 
post  to  one  side,  discovered  a  small  trap- 
door. "Follow  me,"  he  said,  and  dived  into 
the  subterranean  descent  to  which  this  secret 
aperture  gave  access. 

Fairford  plunged  after  him,  not  without 
apprehensions  of  more  kinds  than  one,  but 
still  resolved  to  prosecute  the  adventure. 

The  descent,  which  was  not  above  six 
feet,  led  to  a  very  narrow  passage,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  constructed  for  the  pre- 
cise purpose  of  excluding  every  one  who 
chanced  to  be  an  inch  more  in  girth  than 
was  his  conductor.    A  small  vaulted  room, 


of  about  eight  feet  square,  received  them  at 
the  end  of  this  lane.  Here  Mr.  Trumbull 
left  Fairford  alone,  and  returned  for  an  in- 
stant, as  he  said,  to  shut  his  concealed  trap- 
door. 

Fairford  liked  not  his  departure,  as  it  left 
him  in  utter  darkness;  besides  that  his 
breathing  was  much  affected  by  a  strong 
and  stifling  smell  of  spirits,  and  other  arti- 
cles of  a  savor  more  powerful  than  agree- 
able to  the  lungs.  He  was  very  glad,  there- 
fore, when  he  heard  the  returning  steps  of 
Mr.  Trumbull,  who,  when  once  more  by  his 
side,  opened  a  strong  though  narrow  door 
in  the  wall,  and  conveyed  Fairford  into  an 
immense  magazine  of  spirit-casks,  and  other 
articles  of  contraband  trade. 

There  was  a  small  light  at  the  end  of  this 
range  of  well-stocked  subterranean  vaults, 
which,  upon  a  low  whistle,  began  to  flicker 
and  move  towards  them.  An  undefined 
figure,  holding  a  dark  lantern,  with  the 
light  averted,  approached  them,  whom  Mr. 
Trumbull  thus  addressed: — "Why  were  you 
not  at  worship,  Job;  and  this  Saturday  at 
e'en  ?  " 

"Swanston  was  loading  the  Jenny,  sir;  and 
I  stayed  to  serve  out  the  article." 

"True — a  Avork  of  necessity,  and  in  the 
way  of  business.  Does  the  Jumping  Jenny 
sail  this  tide?" 

"Ay,  ay,  sir;  she  sails  for"  

"  I  did  not  ask  you  where  she  sailed  for, 
Job,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  interrupting 
him.  "  I  thank  my  Maker,  I  know  nothing 
of  their  incomings  or  outgoings.  I  sell  my 
article  fairly  and  in  the  ordinary  way  of 
business;  and  I  wash  my  hands  of  every- 
thing else.  But  what  I  wish  to  know  is, 
whether  the  gentleman  called  the  Laird  of 
the  Solway  Lakes  is  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Border  even  now  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "the  Laird  is  some- 
thing in  my  own  line,  you  know- — a  little 
contraband  or  so.  There  is  a  statute  for 
him — But  no  matter;  he  took  the  sands 
after  the  splore  at  the  Quaker's  fish-traps 
yonder;  for  lie  has  a  leal  heart,  the  Laird, 
and  is  always  true  to  the  country-side.  But 
avast — is  all  snug  here?" 

So  saying,  he  suddenly  turned  on  Alan 
Fairford  the  light  side  of  the  lantern  he  car- 
ried, who,  by  the  transient  gleam  which  it 
threw  in  passing  on  the  man  who  bore  it, 
saw  a  huge  figure,  upwards  of  six  feet  high, 
with  a  rough  hairy  cap  on  his  head,  and  a 
set  of  features  corresponding  to  his  bulky 
frame.  He  thought  also  he  observed  pistols 
at  his  belt. 

"I  will  answer  for  this  gentleman,"  said 
Mr.  Trumbull;  "he  must  be  brought  to 
speech  of  the  Laird." 
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"That  will  be  kittle  steering,"  said  the 
subordinate  personage;  "for  I  understood 
that  the  Laird  and  his  folk  were  no  sooner 
on  the  other  side  than  the  land-sharks  were 
on  them,  and  some  mounted  lobsters  from 
Carlisle;  and  so  they  were  obliged  to  split 
and  squander.  There  are  new  brooms  out 
to  sweep  the  country  of  them,  they  say;  for 
the  brush  was  a  hard  one;  and  they  say 
there  was  a  lad  drowned; — he  was  not  one 
of  the  Laird's  gang,  so  there  was  the  less 
matter. " 

"Peace!  prithee,  peace,  Job  Rutledge," 
said  honest,  pacific  Mr.  Trumbull.  "I  wish 
thou  couldst  remember,  man,  that  I  desire 
to  know  nothing  of  your  roars  and  splores, 
your  brooms  and  brushes.  I  dwell  here 
among  my  own  people;  and  I  sell  my  com- 
modity to  him  who  comes  in  the  way  of  bus- 
iness; and  so  wash  my  hands  of  all  conse- 
quences, as  becomes  a  quiet  subject  and  an 
honest  man.  I  never  take  payment,  save  in 
ready  money." 

"Ay,  ay,"  muttered  he  with  the  lantern, 
"your  worship,  Mr.  Trumbull,  understands 
that  in  the  way  of  business." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  will  one  day  know, 
Job,"  answered  Mr.  Trumbull,  "the  com- 
fort of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  that 
fears  neither  ganger  nor  collector,  neither 
excise  nor  customs.  The  business  is  to  pass 
this  gentleman  to  Cumberland  upon  earnest 
business,  and  to  procure  him  speech  with 
the  Laird  of  the  Solway  Lakes — I  suppose 
that  can  be  done?  Now  I  think  Nanty 
Ewart,  if  he  sails  with  the  brig  this  morn- 
ing tide,  is  the  man  to  set  him  forward." 

'Ay,  ay,  truly  is  he,"  said  Job;  "never 
man  knew  the  Border,  dale  and  fell,  pasture 
and  ploughland,  better  than  Nanty;  and  he 
can  always  bring  him  to  the  Laird,  too,  if 
you  are  sure  the  gentleman's  right.  But 
indeed  that's  his  own  lookout;  for  were  he 
the  best  man  in  Scotland,  and  the  chairman 
of  the  d — d  Board  to  boot,  and  had  fifty 
men  at  his  back,  he  were  as  well  not  visit 
the  Laird  for  anything  but  good.  As  for 
Nanty,  he  is  word  and  blow,  a  d — d  deal 
fiercer  than  Cristie  Nixon  that  they  keep 
such  a  din  about.  I  have  seen  them  both 
tried,  by  " 

Fairford  now  found  himself  called  upon 
to  say  something;  yet  his  feelings,  upon 
finding  himself  thus  completely  in  the  power 
of  a  canting  hypocrite,  and  of  his  retainer, 
who  had  so  much  the  air  of  a  determined 
ruffian,  joined  to  the  strong  and  abominable 
fume  which  they  snuffed  up  with  indiffer- 
ence, while  it  almost  deprived  him  of  respira- 
tion, combined  to  render  utterance  difficult. 
He  stated,  however,  that  he  had  no  evil  in- 
tentions towards  the  Laird,  as  they  called 


him,  but  was  only  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to 
him  on  particular  business,  from  Mr.  Max- 
well of  Summertrees. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Job,  "that  may  be  well 
enough;  and  if  Mr.  Trumbull  is  satisfied 
that  the  service  is  right,  why,  we  will  give 
you  a  cast  in  the  Jumping  Jenny  this  tide, 
and  Nanty  Ewart  will  put  you  on  a  way  of 
finding  the  Laird,  I  warrant  you." 

"I  may  for  the  present  return,  I  pre- 
sume, to  the  inn  where  I  left  my  horse  ?  " 
said  Fairford. 

"With  pardon,"  replied  Mr.  Trumbull, 
"you  have  been  ower  far  ben  with  us  for 
that;  but  Job  will  take  you  to  a  place  where 
you  may  sleep  rough  till  he  calls  you.  I 
will  bring  you  what  little  baggage  you  can 
need — for  those  who  go  on  such  errands 
must  not  be  dainty.  I  will  myself  see  after 
your  horse,  for  a  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast — a  matter  too  often  forgotten  in 
our  way  of  business." 

"Why,  Master  Trumbull,"  replied  Job, 
"you  know  that  when  we  are  chased,  it's  no 
time  to  shorten  sail,  and  so  the  boys  do  ride 
whip  and  spur" — He  stopped  in  his  speech, 
observing  the  old  man  had  vanished  through 
the  door  by  which  he  had  entered — "That's 
always  the  way  with  old  Turnpenny,"  he 
said  to  Fairford;  "he  cares  for  nothing  of  the 
trade  but  the  profit — now,  d — n  me,  if  I 
don't  think  the  fun  of  it  is  better  worth 
while.  But  come  along,  my  fine  chap;  I 
must  stow  you  away  in  safety  until  it  is  time 
to  go  aboard." 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

Fairford  followed  his  gruff  guide  among  a 
labyrinth  of  barrels  and  puncheons,  on 
which  he  had  more  than  once  like  to  have 
broken  his  nose,  and  from  thence  into  what, 
by  the  glimpse  of  the  passing  lantern  upon 
a  desk  and  writing  materials,  seemed  to  be  a 
small  office  for  the  despatch  of  business. 
Here  there  appeared  no  exit;  but  the  smug- 
gler or  smuggler's  ally,  availing  himself 
of  a  ladder,  removed  an  old  picture,  which 
showed  a  door  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  Fairford,  still  following  Job, 
Avas  involved  in  another  tortuous  and  dark 
passage,  which  involuntarily  reminded  him 
of  Peter  Peebles's  lawsuit.  At  the  end  of 
this  labyrinth,  when  he  had  little  guess 
where  he  had  been  conducted,  and  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  French  phrase,  totally  dr'sor- 
ientc,  Job  suddenly  set  down  the  lantern, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  flame  to  light 
two  candles  which  stood  on  the  table,  asked 
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if  Alan  would  choose  anything  to  cat,  rec- 
ommending, at  all  events,  a  slug  of  brandy 
to  keep  out  the  night  air.  Fairford  declined 
both,  but  inquired  after  his  baggage. 

"The  old  master  will  take  care  of  that 
himself,"  said  Job  Rutledge;  and  drawing 
back  in  the  direction  in  which  he  had  en- 
tered, he  vanished  from  the  farther  end  of 
the  apartment,  by  a  mode  which  the  candles, 
still  shedding  an  imperfect  light,  gave  Alan 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  Thus  the  adven- 
turous young  lawyer  was  left  alone  in  the 
apartment  to  which  he  had  been  conducted 
by  so  singular  a  passage. 

In  this  condition,  it  was  Alan's  first  em- 
ployment to  survey,  with  some  accuracy,  the 
place  where  he  was;  and  accordingly,  having 
trimmed  the  lights,  he  walked  slowly  round 
the  apartment,  examining  its  appearance  and 
dimensions.  It  seemed  to  be  such  a  small 
dining-parlor  as  is  usually  found  in  the  house 
of  the  better  class  of  artisans,  shopkeepers, 
and  such  persons,  having  a  recess  at  the 
upper  end,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  an 
ordinary  description.  He  found  a  door, 
which  he  endeavored  to  open,  but  it  was 
locked  on  the  outside.  A  corresponding 
door  on  the  same  side  of  the  apartment  ad- 
mitted him  into  a  closet,  upon  the  front 
shelves  of  which  were  punch-bowls,  glasses, 
tea-cups,  and  the  like,  while  on  one  side  was 
hung  a  horseman's  great-coat  of  the  coarsest 
materials,  with  two  great  horse-pistols  peep- 
ing out  of  the  pocket,  and  on  the  floor  stood 
a  pair  of  well-spattered  jack-boots,  the  usual 
equipment  of  the  time,  at  least  for  long 
journeys. 

Not  greatly  liking  the  contents  of  the 
closet,  Alan  Fairford  shut  the  door,  and  re- 
sumed his  scrutiny  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  in  order  to  discover  the  mode 
of  Job  Eutledge's  retreat.  The  secret 
passage  was,  however,  too  artificially  con- 
cealed, and  the  young  lawyer  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  meditate  on  the  singu- 
larity of  his  present  situation.  He  had 
long  known  that  the  excise  laws  had  occa- 
sioned an  active  contraband  trade  betwixt 
Scotland  and  England,  which  then,  as 
now,  existed,  and  will  continue  to  exist, 
until  the  utter  abolition  of  the  wretched 
system  which  establishes  an  inequality  of 
duties  betwixt  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
kingdom;  a  system,  be  it  said  in  passing, 
mightily  resembling  the  conduct  of  a  pugilist, 
who  should  tie  up  one  arm  that  he  might 
fight  the  better  with  the  other.*  But  Fair- 
ford  was  unprepared  for  the  expensive  and 
regular  establishments  by  which  the  illicit 
traffic  was  carried  on,  and  could  not  have 
conceived  that  the  capital   employed  in 

[*  Tlicse  duties  were  equalised  in  1855J 


it  should  have  been  adequate  to  the  erec- 
tion of  these  extensive  buildings,  with  all 
their  contrivances  for  secrecy  of  communi- 
cation. He  was  musing  on  these  circum- 
stances, not  without  some  anxiety  for  the 
progress  of  his  own  journey,  when  sud- 
denly, as  he  lifted  his  eyes,  he  discovered  old 
Mr.  Trumbull  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  small 
bundle,  in  the  other  his  dark  lantern,  the 
light  of  which,  as  he  advanced,  he  directed 
full  upon  Fairford's  countenance. 

Though  such  an  apparition  was  exactly 
what  he  expected,  yet  he  did  not  see  the 
grim,  stern  old  man  present  himself  thus 
suddenly  without  emotion;  especially  when 
he  recollected,  what  to  a  youth  of  his  pious 
education  was  peculiarly  shocking,  that  the 
grizzled  hypocrite  was  probably  that  instant 
arisen  from  his  knees  to  Heaven,  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  the  mysterious  trans- 
actions of  a  desperate  and  illegal  trade. 

The  old  man,  accustomed  to  judge  with 
ready  sharpness  of  the  physiognomy  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  business,  did  not  fail  to 
remark  something  like  agitation  in  Fair- 
ford's  demeanor.  Have  ye  taken  the  rue  ?  " 
said  he.  "Will  ye  take  the  sheaf  from  the 
mare,  and  give  up  the  venture  ?  " 

"Never! "  said  Fairford,  firmly,  stimulated 
at  once  by  his  natural  spirit,  and  the  recol- 
lection of  his  friend;  "never,  while  I  have 
life  and  strength  to  follow  it  out." 

"I  have  brought  you,"  said  Trumbull,  "a 
clean  shirt,  and  some  stockings,  which  is  all 
the  baggage  you  can  conveniently  carry,  and 
I  will  cause  one  of  the  lads  lend  you  a  horse- 
man's coat,  for  it  is  ill  sailing  or  riding  with- 
out one;  and,  touching  your  valise,  it  will  be 
as  safe  in  my  poor  house,  were  it  full  of  the 
gold  of  Ophir,  as  if  it  were  in  the  depth  of 
the  mine." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  said  Fairford. 

"And  now,"  said  Trumbull,  again,  "I 
pray  you  to  tell  me  by  what  name  I  am 
to  name  you  to  Nanty  [which  is  Antony] 
Ewart?" 

"  By  the  name  of  Alan  Fairford,"  answered 
the  young  lawyer. 

"But  that,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull,  in  reply, 
"is  your  own  proper  name  and  surname." 

"  And  what  other  should  I  give  ?  "  said  the 
young  man;  "do  you  think  I  have  any  occa- 
sion for  an  alias  ?  And  besides,  Mr.  Trum- 
bull," added  Alan,  thinking  a  little  raillery 
might  intimate  confidence  of  spirit,  "you 
blessed  yourself,  but  a  little  while  since,  that 
you  had  no  acquaintance  with  those  who 
defiled  their  names  so  far  as  to  be  obliged  to 
change  them." 

"True,  very  true,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull; 
i  "nevertheless,  young  man,  my  grey  hairs 
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stand  unreproved  in  this  matter;  for,  in  my 
line  of  business,  when  I  sit  under  my  vine 
and  my  fig-tree,  exchanging  the  strong  wa- 
ters of  the  north  for  the  gold  which  is  the 
price  thereof,  I  have,  I  thank  Heaven,  no 
disguises  to  keep  with  any  man,  and  wear 
my  own  name  of  Thomas  Trumbull,  with- 
out any  chance  that  the  same  may  be  pol- 
luted. Whereas,  thou,  who  art  to  journey 
in  miry  ways,  and  amongst  a  strange  people, 
mayst  do  well  to  have  two  names,  as  thou 
hast  two  shirts,  the  one  to  keep  the  other 
clean." 

Here  he  emitted  a  chuckling  grunt,  which 
lasted  for  two  vibrations  of  the  pendulum 
exactly,  and  was  the  only  approach  towards 
laughter,  in  which  old  Turnpenny,  as  he 
was  nicknamed,  was  ever  known  to  indulge. 

"  You  are  witty,  Mr.  Trumbull,"  said 
Fairford;  "but  jests  are  no  arguments — I 
shall  keep  my  own  name." 

"At  your  own  pleasure,"  said  the  mer- 
chant; "there  is  but  one  name  which,"  etc. 
etc.  etc. 

We  will  not  follow  the  hypocrite  through 
the  impious  cant  which  he  added,  in  order 
to  close  the  subject. 

Alan  followed  him,  in  silent  abhorrence, 
to  the  recess  in  which  the  beaufet  was 
placed,  and  which  was  so  artificially  made  as 
to  conceal  another  of  those  traps  with  which 
the  whole  building  abounded.  This  con- 
cealment admitted  them  to  the  same  wind- 
ing passage  by  which  the  young  lawyer  had 
been  brought  thither.  The  path  which 
they  now  took  amid  these  mazes,  differed 
from  the  direction  in  which  he  had  been 
guided  by  Rutledge.  It  led  upwards,  and 
terminated  beneath  a  garret  window.  Trum- 
bull opened  it,  and  with  more  agility  than 
his  age  promised,  clambered  out  upon  the 
leads.  If  Fairford's  journey  had  been  hith- 
erto in  a  stifled  and  subterranean  atmos- 
phere, it  was  now  open,  lofty,  and  airy 
enough;  for  he  had  to  follow  his  guide  over 
leads  and  slates,  which  the  old  smuggler 
traversed  with  the  dexterity  of  a  cat.  It  is 
true,  his  course  was  facilitated  by  knowing 
exactly  where  certain  stepping-places  and 
holdfasts  were  placed,  of  which  Fairford 
could  not  so  readily  avail  himself;  but  after 
a  difficult  and  somewhat  perilous  progress 
along  the  roofs  of  two  or  three  houses,  they 
at  length  descended  by  a  skylight  into  a 
garret  room,  and  from  thence  by  the  stairs 
into  a  public-house;  for  such  it  appeared,  by 
the  wringing  of  bells,  whistling  for  waiters 
and  attendance,  bawling  of  "House,  house, 
here!"  chorus  of  sea-songs,  and  the  like 
noises. 

Having  descended  to  the  second  storey, 
and  entered  a  room  there,  in  which  there 


was  a  light,  old  Mr.  Trumbull  rang  the 
bell  of  the  apartment  thrice,  with  an  inter- 
val betwixt  each,  during  which,  he  told  de- 
liberately the  number  twenty.  Immediately 
after  the  third  ringing  the  landlord  ap- 
peared, with  stealthy  step,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  mystery  on  his  buxom  visage.  He 
greeted  Mr.  Trumbull,  who  was  his  landlord 
as  it  proved,  with  great  respect,  and  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  at  seeing  him  so  late, 
as  he  termed  it,  "on  Saturday  e'en." 

"And  I,  Robin  Hastie,"  said  the  landlord 
to  the  tenant,  "am  more  surprised  than 
pleased,  to  hear  sae  muckle  din  in  your 
house,  Robie,  so  near  the  honorable  (Sab- 
bath; and  I  must  mind  3'ou,  that  it  is  con- 
travening the  terms  of  your  tack,  whilk 
stipulates,  that  you  should  shut  your  public 
on  Saturday  at  nine  o'clock,  at  latest." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Robin  Hastie,  no  way 
alarmed  at  the  gravity  of  the  rebuke,  "  but 
you  must  take  tent  that  I  have  admitted 
naebody  but  you,  Mr.  Trumbull  (who,  by 
the  way,  admitted  yoursell),  since  nine 
o'clock;  for  the  most  of  the  folk  have  been 
here  for  several  hours  about  the  lading,  and 
soon,  of  the  brig.  It  is  not  full  tide  yet,  and 
I  cannot  put  the  men  out  into  the  street.  If 
I  did,  they  would  go  to  some  other  public, 
and  their  souls  would  be  nane  the  better, 
and  my  purse  muckle  the  waur;  for  how  am 
I  to  pay  the  rent  if  I  do  not  sell  the  liquor?" 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Thomas  Trumbull,  "if 
it  is  a  work  of  necessity,  and  in  the  honest 
independent  way  of  business,  no  doubt  there 
is  balm  in  Gilead.  But  prithee,  Robin,  wilt 
thou  see  if  Nanty  Ewart  be,  as  is  most  likely, 
amongst  these  unhappy  topers;  and  if  so,  let 
him  step  this  way  cannily,  and  speak  to  me 
and  this  young  gentleman.  And  it's  dry 
talking,  Robin — -you  must  minister  to  us  a 
bowl  of  punch — ye  ken  my  gage." 

"From  a  mutchkin  to  a  gallon,  I  ken  your 
honor's  taste,  Mr.  Thomas  Trumbull,"  said 
mine  host;  "and  ye  shall  hang  me  over  the 
sign-post  if  there  be  a  drop  mair  lemon  or  a 
cum  less  sugar  than  just  suits  you.  There 
are  three  of  you  —you  will  be  for  the  an  Id 
Scots  peremptory  pint-stoup*  for  the  success 
of  the  voyage  ?  " 

"Better  pray  for  it  than  drink  for  it, 
Robin,"  said  Mr.  Trumbull.  "Yours  is  a 
dangerous  trade,  Robin;  it  hurts  mony  a 
ane — baith  host  and  guest.  But  ye  will  get 
the  blue  bowl,  Robin — the  blue  bowl — that 
will  sloken  all  their  drouth,  and  prevent  the 
sinful  repetition  of  whipping  for  an  eke  of  a 
Saturday  at  e'en.    Ay,  Robin,  it  is  a  pity  of 

*  The  Scottish  pint  ol  liquid  meas'ire  comprehends  fonr 
En^li-h  measures  of  Mi  s-ime  denomination.  The  jest  is 
well  known  of  my  poor  countryman,  who  driven  i  •  extrem- 
ity by  the  raillery  of  the  Southern  on  the  suni'l  denomina- 
tion of  the  Scottish  roin.  at  length  answered,  "Ay.  ay!  lint 
the  d^il  uk  them  that  has  the  leust  pinl-stOVp." 
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Nanty  Ewart — Nanty  likes  the  turning  up 
of  his  little  ringer  unco  weel,  and  we  niaunna 
6tint  him,  Robin,  so  as  we  leave  him  sense 
to  steer  by." 

"Nanty  Ewart  could  steer  through  the 
Pentland  Firth  though  he  were  as  drunk  as 
the  Baltic  Ocean,"  said  Robin  liastie;  and 
instantly  tripping  down  stairs,  he  speedily 
returned  with  the  materials  for  what  he 
called  his  broivst,  which  consisted  of  two 
English  quarts  of  spirits,  in  a  huge  blue 
bowl,  with  all  the  ingredients  for  punch,  in 
the  same  formidable  proportion.  At  the 
same  time  he  introduced  Mr.  Antony  or 
Nanty  Ewart,  whose  person,  although  he 
was  a  good  deal  flustered  with  liquor,  was 
different  from  what  Fairford  expected.  His 
dress  was  what  is  emphatically  termed  the 
shabby  genteel — a  frock  with  tarnished  lace 
— a  small  cocked-hat,  ornamented  in  a  simi- 
lar way — a  scarlet  waistcoat,  with  faded  em- 
broidery, breeches  of  the  same,  with  silver 
knee-bands,  and  he  wore  a  smart  hanger  and 
a  pair  of  pistols  in  a  sullied  sword-belt. 

"Here  I  come,  patron,"  he  said,  shaking 
hands  with  Mr.  Trumbull.  "Well,  I  see 
you  have  got  some  grog  aboard." 

"It  is  not  my  custom,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said 
the  old  gentleman,  "as  you  well  know,  to 
become  a  chamberer  or  carouser  thus  late  on 
Saturday  at  e'en;  but  I  wanted  to  recom- 
mend to  your  attention  a  young  friend  of 
ours,  that  is  going  upon  a  something  partic- 
ular journey,  with  a  letter  to  our  friend  the 
Laird  from  Pate-in-Peril,  as  they  call  him." 

"Ay — indeed  ? — he  must  be  in  high  trust 
for  so  young  a  gentleman.  I  wish  you  joy, 
sir,"  bowing  to  Fairford.  "By'r  lady,  as 
Shakespeare  says,  you  are  bringing  up  a 
neck  for  a  fair  end. — Come,  patron,  we  will 
drink  to  Mr.  What-shall-call-um — What  is 
his  name  ? — Did  you  tell  me  ? — And  have  I 
forgot  it  already  ?  " 

"Mr.  Alan  Fairford,"  said  Trumbull. 

"Ay,  Mr.  Alan  Fairford — a  good  name  for 
a  fair  trader — Mr.  Alan  Fairford;  and  may 
he  be  long  withheld  from  the  topmost  round 
of  ambition,  which  I  take  to  be  the  highest 
round  of  a  certain  ladder." 

While  he  spoke,  he  seized  the  punch-ladle, 
and  began  to  fill  the  glasses.  But  Mr.  Trum- 
bull arrested  his  hand,  until  he  had,  as  he 
expressed  himself,  sanctified  the  liquor  by  a 
long  grace;  during  the  pronunciation  of 
which,  he  shut  indeed  his  eyes,  but  his 
nostrils  became  dilated,  as  if  he  were  snuf- 
fing up  the  fragrant  beverage  with  peculiar 
complacency. 

When  the  grace  was  at  length  over,  the 
three  friends  sat  down  to  their  beverage,  and 
invited  Alan  Fairford  to  partake.  Anxious 
about  his  situation,  and  disgusted  as  he  was 


with  his  company,  he  craved,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty obtained  permission,  under  the  alle- 
gation of  being  fatigued,  heated,  and  the 
like,  to  stretch  himself  on  a  couch  which 
was  in  the  apartment,  and  attempted  at  least 
to  procure  some  rest  before  high-water,  when 
the  vessel  was  to  sail. 

He  was  at  length  permitted  to  use  his 
freedom,  and  stretched  himself  on  the  couch, 
having  his  eyes  for  some  time  fixed  on  the 
jovial  party  he  had  left,  and  straining  his 
ears  to  catch,  if  possible,  a  little  of  their  con- 
versation. This  he  soon  found  was  to  no 
purpose;  for  what  did  actually  reach  his 
ears  was  disguised  so  completely  by  the  use 
of  cant  words  and  the  thieves'  Latin  called 
slang,  that  even  when  he  caught  the  words, 
he  found  himself  as  far  as  ever  from  the 
sense  of  their  conversation.  At  length  he 
fell  asleep. 

It  was  after  Alan  had  slumbered  for  three 
or  four  hours,  that  he  was  wakened  by 
voices  bidding  him  rise  up  and  prepare  to  be 
jogging.  ''•He  started  up  accordingly,  and 
found  himself  in  presence  of  the  same  party 
\  of  boon  companions,  who  had  just  despatched 
their  huge  bowl  of  punch.  To  Alan's  sur- 
prise, the  liquor  had  made  but  little  innova- 
tion on  the  brains  of  men,  who  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink  at  all  hours,  and  in  the  most 
inordinate  quantities.  The  landlord  indeed 
spoke  a  little  thick,  and  the  texts  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Trumbull  stumbled  on  his  tongue; 
but  Nanty  was  one  of  those  topers,  who,  be- 
coming early  what  bon  vivants  term  flustered, 
remain  whole  nights  and  days  at  the  same 
point  of  intoxication;  and,  in  fact,  as  they 
are  seldom  entirely  sober,  can  be  as  rarely 
seen  absolutely  drunk.  Indeed,  Fairford, 
I  had  he  not  known  how  Ewart  had  been  en- 
!  gaged  whilst  he  himself  was  asleep,  would 
almost  have  sworn  when  he  awoke,  that  the 
man  was  more  sober  than  when  he  first  en- 
tered the  room. 

He  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  when 
they  descended  below,  where  two  or  three 
sailors  and  ruffian-looking  fellows  awaited 
their  commands.  Ewart  took  the  whole  di- 
rection upon  himself,  gave  his  orders  with 
briefness  and  precision,  and  looked  to  their 
being  executed  with  the  silence  and  celerity 
which  that  peculiar  crisis  required.  All 
were  now  dismissed  for  the  brig,  which  lay, 
as  Fairford  was  given  to  understand,  a  little 
farther  down  the  river,  which  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  light  burden,  till  almost  within 
a  mile  of  the  town. 

When  they  issued  from  the  inn,  the  land- 
lord bid  them  good-bye.  Old  Trumbull 
walked  a  little  way  with  them,  but  the  air 
had  probably  considerable  effect  on  the  state 
of  his  brain;  for  after  reminding  Alan  Fair- 
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ford  that  the  next  clay  was  the  honorable 
Sabbath,  he  became  extremely  excursive  in 
an  attempt  to  exhort  him  to  keep  it  holy. 
At  length,  being  perhaps  sensible  that  he 
was  becoming  unintelligible,  he  thrust  a  vol- 
ume into  Fairford's  hand — hiccuping  at  the 
same  time — "Good  book — good  book — fine 
hymn-book — fit  for  the  honorable  Sabbath, 
whilk  awaits  us  to-morrow  morning." — Here 
the  iron  tongue  of  time  told  five  from  the 
town-steeple  of  Annan,  to  the  farther  confu- 
sion of  Mr.  Trumbull's  already  disordered 
ideas.  "Ay?  Is  Sunday  come  and  gone 
already? — Heaven  be  praised!  Only  it  is  a 
marvel  the  afternoon  is  sae  dark  for  the  time 
of  the  year — Sabbath  has  slipped  ower  quiet- 
ly, but  we  have  reason  to  bless  oursells  it  has 
not  been  altogether  misemployed.  I  heard 
little  of  the  preaching — a  cauld  moralist,  I 
doubt,  served  that  out — but,  eh — the  prayer 
— I  mind  it  as  if  I  had  said  the  words  my- 
sell." — Here  he  repeated  one  or  two  peti- 
tions, which  were  probably  a  part  of  his 
family  devotions,  before  he  was  summoned 
forth  to  what  he  called  the  way  of  business. 
"  I  never  remember  a  Sabbath  pass  so  canni- 
ly  off  in  my  life." — Then  he  recollected  him- 
self a  little,  and  said  to  Alan,  "You  may 
read  that  book,  Mr.  Fairford,  to-morrow, 
all  the  same,  though  it  be  Monday;  for,  you 
see,  it  was  Saturday  when  we  were  thegither, 
and  now  it's  Sunday  and  it's  dark  night — so 
the  Sabbath  has  slipped  clean  away  through 
our  fingers  like  water  through  a  sieve,  which 
abideth  not;  and  we  have  to  begin  again  to- 
morrow morning,  in  the  weariful,  base,  mean, 
earthly  employments,  whilk  are  unworthy 
of  an  immortal  spirit— always  excepting  the 
way  of  business." 

Three  of  the  fellows  were  now  returning 
to  the  town,  and,  at  Ewart's  command, 
they  cut  short  the  patriarch's  exhortation, 
by  leading  him  back  to  his  own  residence. 
The  rest  of  the  party  then  proceeded  to 
the  brig,  which  only  waited  their  arrival  to 
get  under  weigh  and  drop  down  the  river. 
Nanty  Ewart  betook  himself  to  steering  the 
brig,  and  the  very  touch  of  the  helm  seemed 
to  dispel  the  remaining  influence  of  the 
liquor  which  he  had  drunk,  since,  through 
a  troublesome  and  intricate  channel,  he  was 
able  to  direct  the  course  of  his  little  vessel 
with  the  most  perfect  accuracy  and  safety. 

Alan  Fairford,  for  some  time,  availed 
himself  of  the  clearness  of  the  summer 
morning  to  gaze  on  the  dimly-seen  shores 
betwixt  which  they  glided,  becoming  less 
and  less  distinct  as  they  receded  from  each 
other,  until  at  length,  having  adjusted  his 
little  bundle  by  way  of  pillow,  and  wrapt 
around  him  the  great-coat  with  which  old 
Trumbull  had  equipped  him,  he  stretched 


himself  on  the  deck,  to  try  to  recover  the 
slumber  out  of  which  he  had  been  awakened. 
Sleep  had  scarce  begun  to  settle  on  his  eyes, 
ere  he  found  something  stirring  about  his 
person.  With  ready  presence  of  mind  he 
recollected  his  situation,  and  resolved  to 
show  no  alarm  until  the  purpose  of  this  be- 
came obvious;  but  he  was  soon  relieved  from 
his  anxiety,  by  finding  it  was  only  the  result 
of  Nanty's  attention  to  his  comfort,  who 
was  wrapping  around  him,  as  softly  as  he 
could,  a  great  boat-cloak,  in  order  to  defend 
him  from  the  morning  air. 

"  Thou  art  but  a  cockerel,"  he  muttered, 
"but  'twere  pity  thou  wert  knocked  off  the 
perch  before  seeing  a  little  more  of  the 
sweet  and  sour  of  this  world — though,  faith, 
if  thou  hast  the  usual  luck  of  it,  the  best 
way  were  to  leave  thee  to  the  chance  of  a 
seasoning  fever." 

These  words,  and  the  awkward  courtesy 
with  which  the  skipper  of  the  little  brig 
tucked  the  sea-coat  round  Fairford,  gave 
him  a  confidence  of  safety  which  he  had  not 
yet  thoroughly  possessed.  He  stretched 
himself  in  more  security  on  the  hard  planks, 
and  was  speedily  asleep,  though  his  slum- 
bers were  feverish  and  unrefreshing. 

It  has  been  elsewhere  intimated  that  Alan 
Fairford  inherited  from  his  mother  a  deli- 
cate constitution,  with  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption; and,  being  an  only  child,  with 
such  a  cause  for  apprehension,  care,  to  the 
verge  of  effeminacy,  was  taken  to  preserve 
him  from  damp  beds,  wet  feet,  and  those 
various  emergencies,  to  which  the  Caledo- 
nian boys  of  much  higher  birth,  but  more 
active  habits,  are  generally  accustomed.  In 
man,  the  spirit  sustains  the  constitutional 
weakness,  as  in  the  winged  tribes  the  feath- 
ers bear  aloft  the  body.  But  there  is  a 
bound  to  these  supporting  qualities;  and  as 
the  pinions  of  the  bird  must  at  length  grow 
weary,  so  the  vis  awirrri  of  the  human  strag- 
gler becomes  broken  down  by  continued 
fatigue. 

When  the  voyager  was  awakened  by  the 
light  of  the  sun  now  riding  high  in  Heaven, 
he  found  himself  under  the  influence  of  an 
almost  intolerable  headache,  with  heat, 
thirst,  shooting  across  the  back  and  loins, 
and  other  symptoms  intimating  violent  cold, 
accompanied  with  fever.  The  manner  in 
which  he  had  passed  the  preceding  day  and 
night,  though  perhaps  it  might  have  been 
of  little  consequence  to  most  young  men, 
was  to  him,  delicate  in  constitution  and  nur- 
ture, attended  with  bad  and  even  perilous 
consequences.  He  felt  this  was  Ihe  case, 
yet  would  fain  have  combated  the  symptoms 
of  indisposition,  which,  indeed,  he  imputed 
chiefly  to  sea-sickness.    He  sat  up  on  deck, 
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and  looked  on  the  scene  around,  as  the  lit- 
tle vessel,  having  borne  down  the  Sohviiy 
Firth,  was  beginning,  with  a  favorable 
northerly  breeze,  to  bear  away  to  the  south- 
ward, crossing  the  entrance  of  the  Wampole 
tfver,  and  preparing  to  double  the  most 
northerly  point  of  Cumberland. 

But  Fairford  felt  annoyed  with  deadly 
sickness,  as  well  as  by  pain  of  a  distressing 
and  oppressive  character;  and  neither  Crif- 
fel  rising  in  majesty  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
the  distant  yet  more  picturesque  outline  of 
Skiddaw  and  Glaramara  upon  the  other, 
could  attract  his  attention  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  usually  fixed  by  beautiful  scen- 
ery, and  especially  that  which  had  in  it 
something  new  as  well  as  striking.  Yet  it 
was  not  in  Alan  Fairford's  nature  to  give 
way  to  despondence,  even  when  seconded  by 
pain.  He  had  recourse,  in  the  first  place, 
to  his  pocket;  but  instead  of  the  little  Sal- 
lust  he  had  brought  with  him,  that  the  pe- 
rusal of  a  classical  author  might  help  to 
pass  away  a  heavy  hour,  he  pulled  out  the 
supposed  hymn-book  with  which  he  had 
been  presented  a  few  hours  before  by  that 
temperate  and  scrupulous  person,  Mr, 
Thomas  Trumbull,  alias  Turnpenny.  The 
volume  was  bound  in  sable,  and  its  exterior 
might  have  become  a  psalter.  But  what 
was  Alan's  astonishment  to  read  on  the 
title-page  the  following  words: — "Merry 
Thoughts  for  Merry  Men:  or  Mother  Mid- 
night's Miscellany  for  the  Small  Hours;" 
and  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  was  dis- 
gusted with  profligate  tales,  and  more  prof- 
ligate songs,  ornamented  with  figures  cor- 
responding in  infamy  with  the  letterpress. 

"Good  God!"  he  thought,  "and  did  this 
hoary  reprobate  summon  his  family  to- 
gether, and,  with  such  a  disgraceful  pledge 
of  infamy  in  his  bosom,  venture  to  approach 
the  throne  of  his  Creator  ?  It  must  be  so; 
the  book  is  bound  after  the  manner  of  those 
dedicated  to  devotional  subjects,  and  doubt- 
less, the  wretch,  in  his  intoxication,  con- 
founded the  books  he  carried  with  him,  as 
he  did  the  days  of  the  week." — Seized  with 
the  disgust  with  which  the  young  and  gener- 
ous usually  regard  the  vices  of  advanced  life, 
Alan,  having  turned  the  leaves  of  the  book 
over  in  hasty  disdain,  flung  it  from  him,  as 
far  as  he  could,  into  the  sea.  He  then  had 
recourse  to  the  Sallust,  which  he  had  at  first 
sought  for  in  vain.  As  he  opened  the  book, 
Nanty  Ewart,  who  had  been  looking  over 
his  shoulder,  made  his  own  opinion  heard. 

"  I  think  now,  brother,  if  you  are  so  much 
scandalised  at  a  little  piece  of  sculduddery, 
which,  after  all,  does  nobody  any  harm,  you 
had  better  have  given  it  to  me  than  have 
flung  it  into  the  Sol  way." 


"1  hope,  sir,"  answered  Fairford,  civilly, 
"you  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  better 
books." 

"Faith,"  answered  Nanty,  "with  help  of 
a  little  Geneva  text,  1  could  read  my  Sallust 
as  well  as  you  can;"  and  snatching  the  book 
from  Alan's  hand  he  began  to  read,  in  the 
Scottish  accent. — "  '  Iyitur  ex  divitiis  ju- 
ventutem  luxuria  atque  avaritia  cum.  super- 
bid  invascre  :  rapere,  consumere;  sua  parvi 
pendere,  aliena  c/upere;  pudorem,  amicitiam, 
pudicitiam,  diviua  atque  humana  promiscua, 
nihil pensi  neque  moderati  habere.'  * — There 
is  a  slap  in  the  face  now,  for  an  honest  fel- 
low that  has  been  bucaniering  !  Never 
could  keep  a  groat  of  what  he  got,  or  hold 
his  fingers  from  what  belonged  to  another, 
said  you  ?  Fie,  fie,  friend  Crispus,  thy 
morals  are  as  crabbed  and  austere  as  thy 
style — the  one  has  as  little  mercy  as  the 
other  has  grace.  By  my  soul,  it  is  unhand- 
some to  make  personal  reflections  on  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  seeks  a  little  civil  inter- 
course with  you  after  nigh  twenty  years' 
separation.  On  my  soul,  Master  Sallust  de- 
serves to  float  on  the  Solway  better  than 
Mother  Midnight  herself." 

"  Perhaps,  in  some  respects,  he  may  merit 
better  usage  at  our  hands,"  said  Alan;  "for 
if  he  has  described  vice  plainly,  it  seems  to 
have  been  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it 
generally  abhorred." 

"Well,"  said  the  seaman,  "I  have  heard 
of  the  Sortes  Virgilianse,  and  I  daresay  the 
Sortes  Sallustiana?  are  as  true  every  tittle. 
I  have  consulted  honest  Crispus  on  my  own 
account,  and  have  had  a  cuff  for  my  pains. 
But  now  see,  I  open  the  book  on  your  be- 
half, and  behold  what  occurs  first  to  my 
eye  ! — Lo  you  there- — '  C'atilina  .  .  .  om- 
nium flagitiosorum  atque  facinorosorum  cir- 
cum  se  habebat.'  And  then  again — lEtiam 
si  quis  a  culpa  vacuus  in  amicitiam  ejus 
inciderat,  quotidiano  usu  par  similisque 
coiter is  efficiebatur. '  \  That  is  what  I  call 
plain  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  old  Roman, 
Mr.  Fairford.  By  the  way  that  is  a  capital 
name  for  a  lawyer." 

"Lawyer  as  I  am,"  said  Fairford,  "I  do 
not  understand  your  innuendo." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Ewart,  "I  can  try  it 
another  way,  as  well  as  the  bypocritical  old 
rascal   Turnpenny  himself  could  do.  I 

*  The  translation  of  the  passage  is  thus  given  by  Sir  Henry 
Steuart  of  Allanton:— "  The  youth,  taught  to  look  up  to 
riches  as  the  sovereign  good,  became  apt  pupils  in  the  school 
of  luxury.  Rapacity  and  profusion  went  hand  in  hand. 
Careless  of  their  own  fortunes,  and  eager  to  possess  those  of 
others,  shame  and  remorse,  modesty  and  modera'ion,  every 
principle  gave  way."—  'Works  of  Sallust,  with  Original  Es- 
says, vol.  ii.  p.  17. 

t  After  enumerating  the  evil  qualities  of  Catiline's  asso- 
ciates, the  author  adds, '■  If  it  happened  that  any  ai  yet  un- 
contaminated  by  vice  were  fatally  drawn  into  his  friendship, 
the  effects  of  intercourse  and  snares  artfully  spread,  subdued 
every  scruple,  and  early  assimilated  them  to  their  conduc- 
tors."— Ibidem,  p.  19. 
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would  have  you  to  know  that  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  hible-book,  as  well  as 
with  my  friend  Sallust."  He  then,  in  a 
snuffling  and  canting  tone,  began  to  repeat 
the  Scriptural  text — '"'"David  therefore  de- 
parted thence,  and  escaped  to  the  cave  of 
Ada/lam.  And  every  one  that  was  in  dis- 
tress, and  every  one  that  was  in  debt,  and 
every  one  thai  was  discontented,  gathered 
themselves  unmh-him,  and  lie  became  a  captain 
over  them.'  What  think  you  of  that  ?  "  he 
said,  suddenly  changing  his  manner.  "Have 
I  touched  you  now,  sir  ?  " 

"You  are  as  far  off  as  ever,"  replied 
Fairford. 

"  What  the  devil  !  and  you  a  repeating 
frigate  between  Summertrees  and  the  Laird  ! 
Tell  that  to  the  marines — the  sailors  won't 
believe  it.  But  you  are  right  to  be  cautious,  1 
since  you  can't  say  who  are  right,  who  not. 
— But  you  look  ill;  it's  but  the  cold  morn- 
ing air — Will  you  have  a  can  of  flip,  or  a' 
jorum  of  hot  rumbo  ? — or  will  you  splice  the 
main   brace"  —  (showing   a   spirit-flask) — j 
"Will  you  have  a  quid — or  a  pipe — or  a 
cigar? — a  pinch  of  snuff,  at  least,  to  clear 
your  brains  and  sharpen  your  apprehen-  j 
sion  ?" 

Fairford  rejected  all  these  friendly  propo- 
sitions. 

"Why,  then."  continued  Ewart,  "if  you' 
will  do  nothing  for  the  free  trade,  I  must 
patronise  it  myself." 

So  saying,  he  took  a  large  glass  of  brandy. 

"A  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  me,"  he  con- 
tinued,— "of  the  dog  that  will  worry  me  one  . 
day  soon;  and  yet,  and  be  d — d  to  me  for  an 
idiot,  I  must  always  have  him  at  my  throat.  I 
But,  says  the  old  catch" — .dere  he  sung,  and 
sung  well — 

"  '  [.ft*-*  drink— lut's  drink— while  life  w  hnve; 

We  II  find  but  o)M  drinking,  cold  drinking  in  the  grave.' 

All  this,"  he  continued,  "is  no  charm 
against  the  headache.  I  wish  I  had  any- 
thing that  could  do  you  good. — Faith,  and 
we  have  tea  and  coffee  aboard!  I'll  open  a 
chest  or  a  bag,  and  let  you  have  some  in  an 
instant.  You  are  at  the  age  to  like  such 
cat-lap  better  than  better  stuff." 

Fairford  thanked  him,  and  accepted  his 
offer  of  tea. 

Nanty  Ewart  was  soon  heard  calling  about, 
"Break  open  yon  chest — take  out  your  cap- 
ful, you  bastard  of  a  powder-monkey;  we 
may  want  it  again.—  No  sugar! — all  used  up 
for  grog,  say  you? — knock  another  loaf  to 
pieces,  can't  ye? — and  get  the  kettle  boiling, 
ye  hell's  babv,  in  no  time  at  all!" 

By  dint  of  these  energetic  proceedings  he 
was  in  a  short  time  able  to  return  to  the 
place  where  his  passenger  lay  sick  and  ex- 


hausted, with  a  cup,  or  rather  a  canful,  of 
tea;  for  everything  was  on  a  large  scale  on 
board  of  the  Jumping  Jenny.  Alan  drank 
it  eagerly,  and  with  so  much  appearance  of 
being  refreshed  that  Nanty  Ewart  swore  he 
would  have  some  too,  and  only  laced  it,  as 
his  phrase  went,  with  a  single  glass  of 
brandy.* 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

We  left  Alan  Fairford  on  the  deck  of  the 
little  smuggling  brig,  in  that  disconsolate 
situation,  when  sickness  and  nausea  attack 
a  heated  and  fevered  frame,  and  an  anxious 
mind.  His  share  of  sea-sickness,  however, 
was  not  so  great  as  to  engross  his  sensations 
entirely,  or  altogether  to  divert  his  attention 
from  what  was  passing  around.  If  he  could 
not  delight  in  the  swiftness  and  agility  with 
which  the  "little  frigate"  walked  the  waves, 
or  amuse  himself  by  noticing  the  beauty  of 
the  sea-views  around  him,  where  the  distant 
Skiddaw  raised  his  brow,  as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  clouded  eminence  of  Criffel,  which 
lorded  it  over  the  Scottish  side  of  the  estu- 
ary, he  had  spirits  and  composure  enough  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  master  of  the 
vessel,  on  whose  character  his  own  safety  in 
all  probability  was  dependent. 

Nanty  Ewart  had  now  given  the  helm  to 
one  of  his  people,  a  bald-pated,  grizzled  old 
fellow,  whose  whole  life  had  been  spent  in 
evading  the  revenue  laws,  with  now  and 
then  the  relaxation  of  a  few  months'  im- 
prisonment, for  deforcing  officers,  resisting 
seizures,  and  the  like  offences. 

Nanty  himself  sat  down  by  Fairford, 
helped  him  to  his  tea,  with  such  other  re- 
freshments as  he  could  think  of,  and  seemed 
in  his  way  sincerely  desirous  to  make  his  sit- 
uation as  comfortable  as  things  admitted. 
Fairford  had  thus  an  opportunity  to  study 
his  countenance  and  manners  more  closely. 

It  was  plain,  Ewart,  though  a  good  sea- 
man, had  not  been  bred  upon  that  element. 
He  was  a  reasonably  good  scholar,  and 
seemed  fond  of  showing  it,  by  recurring  to 
the  subject  of  Sallust  and  Juvenal;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  sea-phrases  seldom 
chequered  his  conversation.  He  had  been 
in  person  what  is  called  a  smart  little  man; 
but  the  tropical  sun  had  burned  his  origi- 
nally fair  complexion  to  a  dusty  red;  and  the 
bile  which  was  diffused  through  his  system, 
had  stained  it  with  a  yellowish  black — what 
ought  to  have  been  the  white  part  of  his 

*  Note  I.    Concealments  for  theft  and  smuggling. 
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eyes,  in  particular,  had  a  hue  as  deep  as  the 
topaz.  1  le  was  very  thin,  or  rather  emaci- 
ated, and  his  countenance,  though  still  in- 
dicating alertness  and  activity,  showed  a 
constitution  exhausted  with  excessive  use  of 
his  favorite  stimulus. 

"I  see  you  look  at  me  hard,"  said  he  to 
Fairford.  "Had  you  been  an  officer  of  the 
d — d  customs,  my  terriers'  backs  would 
have  been  up."  He  opened  his  breast,  and 
showed  Alan  a  pair  of  pistols  disposed  be- 
tween his  waistcoat  and  jacket,  placing  his 
finger  at  the  same  time  upon  the  cock  of 
one  of  them.  "  But  come,  you  are  an  honest 
fellow,  though  you're  a  close  one.  I  dare 
say  you  think  me  a  queer  customer;  but  I 
can  tell  you,  they  that  see  the  ship  leave 
harbor,  know  little  of  the  seas  she  is  to  sail 
through.  My  father,  honest  old  gentleman, 
never  would  have  thought  to  see  me  master 
of  the  Jumping  Jenny." 

Fairford  said,  it  seemed  very  clear  indeed 
that  Mr.  Ewart's  education  was  far  superior 
to  the  line  he  at  present  occupied. 

"Oh,  Criffel  to  Solway  Moss!  "said  the 
other.  "Why,  man,  I  should  have  been  an 
expounder  of  the  word,  with  a  wig  like  a 
snow-wreath,  and  a  stipend  like — like — like 
a  hundred  pounds  a-year,  I  suppose.  I  can 
spend  thrice  as  much  as  that,  though,  being 
such  as  I  am."  Here  he  sung  a  scrap  of  an 
old  Northumbrian  ditty,  mimicking  the  burr 
of  the  natives  of  that  county: — 

"  Willie  Foster'?  gone  to  sea, 
Sill>  r  buckles  «t  hi*  knee. 
He'll  come  buck  ami  m:rry  me — 

Canny  Willie  Foster." 

"I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Fairford,  "your 
present  occupation  is  more  lucrative;  but  I 
should  have  thought  the  church  might  have 
been  more"  

He  stopped,  recollecting  that  it  was  not 
his  business  to  say  anything  disagreeable. 

"More  respectable,  you  mean,  I  sup- 
pose?" said  Ewart,  with  a  sneer,  and 
squirting  the  tobacco-juice  through  his  front 
teeth;  then  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
proceeded  in  a  tone  of  candor  which  some 
internal  touch  of  conscience  dictated.  "And 
so  it  would,  Mr.  Fairford — and  happier,  too, 
by  a  thousand  degrees — though  I  have  had 
my  pleasures  too.  But  there  was  my  father 
((rod  bless  the  old  man!)  a  true  chip  of  the 
old  Presbyterian  block,  walked  his  parish 
like  a  captain  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  was 
always  ready  to  do  good  to  rich  and  poor — 
Oil  went  the  laird's  hat  to  the  minister,  as 
fast  as  the  poor  man's  bonnet.  When  the 
eye  saw  him — Pshaw  !  what  have  I  to  do 
with  that  now? — Yes,  he  was,  as  Virgil  hath 
it.  '  Vir  sapientia  et  pietate  gravis.'  But 
he  might  have  been  the  wiser  man,  had  he 


kept  me  at  home,  when  he  sent  me  at  nine- 
teen to  study  Divinity  at  the  head  of  the 
highest  stair  in  the  Covenant  Close.  It  was 
a  cursed  mistake  in  the  old  gentleman. 
What  though  Mrs.  Cantrips  of  Kittlebasket 
(for  she  wrote  herself  no  less)  was  our  cousin 
five  times  removed,  and  took  me  on  that 
account  to  board  and  lodging,  at  six  shill- 
ings, instead  of  seven  shillings  a-week!  it 
was  a  d — d  bad  saving,  as  the  case  proved. 
Yet  her  very  dignity  might  have  kept  me 
in  order;  for  she  never  read  a  Chapter  ex- 
cepting out  of  a  Cambridge  Bible,  printed 
by  Daniel,  and  bound  in  embroidered  velvet. 
I  think  I  see  it  at  this  moment!  And  on 
Sundays,  when  we  had  a  quart  of  twopenny 
ale,  instead  of  butter  milk,  to  our  porridge, 
it  was  always  served  up  in  a  silver  posset- 
dish.  Also  she  used  silver-mounted  specta- 
cles, whereas  even  my  father's  were  cased 
in  mere  horn.  These  things  had  their 
impression  at  first,  but  we  get  used  to 
grandeur  by  degrees.  Well,  sir! — Gad,  I 
can  scarce  get  on  with  my  story — it  sticks 
in  my  throat — must  take  a  trifle  to  wash  it 
down.  Well,  this  dame  had  a  daughter — 
Jess  Cantrips,  a  black-eyed,  bouncing  wench 
— and,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  there  was 
the  d — d  five-storey  stair — her  foot' was  never 
from  it,  whether  I  went  out  or  came  home 
from  the  Divinity  Hall.  I  would  have 
eschewed  her,  sir — I  would,  on  my  soul;  for 
I  was  as  innocent  a  lad  as  ever  came  from 
Lammermnir;  but  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escape,  retreat,  or  flight,  unless  I  could 
have  got  a  pair  of  wings,  or  made  use  of  a 
ladder  seven  storeys  high,  to  scale  the  win- 
dow of  my  attic.  It  signifies  little  talking 
— you  may  suppose  how  all  this  was  to  end 
— I  Avould  have  married  tha  girl,  and  taken 
my  chance — I  would,  by  Heaven!  for  she 
was  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl,  till  she 
and  I  met;  but  you  know  the  old  song, 
'Kirk  would  not  let  us  be.'  A  gentleman 
ip  my  case  would  have  settled  the  matter 
with  the  Kirk-treasurer  for  a  small  sum  of 
money;  but  the  poor  stibbler,  the  penniless 
dominie,  having  married  his  cousin  of  Kit- 
tlebasket, must  next  have  proclaimed  her 
frailty  to  the  whole  parish,  by  mounting 
the  throne  of  Presbyterian  penance,  and 
proving,  as  Othello  says,  '  his  love  a  whore/ 
in  face  of  the  whole  congregation. 

"In  this  extremity  I  dared  not  stay 
where  I  was,  and  so  thought  to  go  home 
to  my  father.  But  first  I  got  Jack  Had- 
away,  a  lad  from  the  same  parish,  and  who 
lived  in  the  same  infernal  stair,  to  make 
some  inquiries  how  the  old  gentleman  had 
taken  the  matter.  I  soon,  by  way  of  answer, 
:  learned,  to  the  great  increase  of  my  comfor- 
I  table  reflections,  that  the  good  old  man  made 
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as  much  clamor,  as  if  such  a  thing  as  a  man's 
eating  his  wedding  dinner  without  saying 
grace  had  never  happened  since  Adam's  time. 
He  did  nothing  for  six  days  but  cry  out, 
'  Ichabod,  Ichabod,  the  glory  is  departed 
from  my  house!'  and  on  the  seventh  he 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  enlarged  on 
this  incident  as  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
great  occasions  for  humiliation,  and  causes 
of  national  defection.  I  hope  the  course  he 
took  comforted  himself — I  am  sure  it  made 
me  ashamed  to  show  my  nose  at  home.  So 
I  went  down  to  Leith,  and,  exchanging  my 
hoddin  grey  coat  of  my  mother's  spinning, 
for  such  a  jacket  as  this,  I  entered  my  name 
at  the  rendezvous  as  an  able-bodied  lands- 
man, and  sailed  with  the  tender  round  to 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  fitting  out  a 
squadron  for  the  West  Indies.  There  I  was 
put  aboard  the  Fearnought,  Captain  Dare- 
devil— among  whose  crew  I  soon  learned  to 
fear  Satan  (the  terror  of  my  early  youth)  as 
little  as  the  toughest  Jack  on  board.  I  had 
some  qualms  at  first,  but  I  took  the  remedy" 
(tapping  the  case-bottle)  "which  I  recom- 
mend to  you,  being  as  good  for  sickness  of 
the  soul  as  for  sickness  of  the  stomach — 
What  ?  you  won't — very  well,  I  must,  then 
— here  is  to  ye." 

"  You  would,  I  am  afraid,  find  your  edu- 
cation of  little  use  in  your  new  condition?  " 
said  Fairford. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  resumed  the  Captain 
of  the  Jumping  Jenny;  "my  handful  of 
Latin,  and  small  pinch  of  Greek,  were  as 
useless  as  old  junk,  to  be  sure;  but  my  read- 
ing, writing,  and  accompting,  stood  me  in 
good  stead,  and  brought  me  forward;  I 
might  have  been  schoolmaster — ay,  and  mas- 
ter, in  time;  but  that  valiant  liquor,  rum, 
made  a  conquest  of  me  rather  too  often,  and 
so,  make  what  sail  1  could,  I  always  went  to 
leeward.  We  were  four  years  broiling  in 
that  blasted  climate,  and  I  came  back  at 
last  with  a  little  prize-money. — I  always  had 
thoughts  of  putting  things  to  rights  in  the 
Covenant  Close,  and  reconciling  myself  to 
my  father.  I  found  out  Jack  Hadaway,  who 
was  Tuptowing  away  with  a  dozen  of  wretch- 
ed boys,  and  a  fine  string  of  stories  he  had 
ready  to  regale  my  ears  withal.  My  father 
had  lectured  on  what  he  called  f  my  falling 
away,'  for  seven  Sabbaths,  when,  just  as  his 
parishioners  began  to  hope  that  the  course 
was  at  an  end,  he  was  found  dead  in  his  bed 
on  the  eighth  Sunday  morning.  Jack  Hada- 
way assured  me,  that  if  I  wished  to  atone 
for  my  errors,  by  undergoing  the  fate  of  the 
first  martyr,  I  had  only  to  go  to  my  native 
village,  where  the  very  stones  of  the  street 
would  rise  up  against  me  as  my  father's  mur- 
derer.   Here  was  a  pretty  item — well,  my 


tongue  clove  to  my  mouth  for  an  hour,  and 
was  only  able  at  last  to  utter  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Cantrips.  Oh,  this  was  a  new  theme 
for  my  Job's  comforter.  My  sudden  depart- 
ure— my  father's  no  less  sudden  death — had 
prevented  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of  my 
board  and  lodging — the  landlord  was  a  hab- 
erdasher, with  a  heart  as  rotten  as  the  mus- 
lin wares  he  dealt  in.  Without  respect  to 
her  age,  or  gentle  kin,  my  Lady  Kittlebas- 
ket  was  ejected  from  her  airy  habitation — 
her  porridge-pot,  silver  posset-dish,  silver- 
mounted  spectacles,  and  Daniel's  Cambridge 
Bible,  sold  at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
cadie  who  Avould  bid  highest  for  them,  and 
she  herself  driven  to  the  workhouse,  where 
she  got  in  with  difficulty,  but  was  easily 
enough  lifted  out,  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
as  dead  as  her  friends  could  desire.  Merry 
tidings  this  to  me,  who  had  been  the  d — d" 
(he  paused  a  moment)  "origo  mali — Gad,  I 
think  my  confession  would  sound  better  in 
Latin  than  in  English! 

"  But  the  best  jest  was  behind — I  had  just 
power  to  stammer  out  something  about  Jess 
— by  my  faith  he  had  an  answer!  I  had 
taught  Jess  one  trade,  and,  like  a  prudent 
girl,  she  had  found  out  another  for  herself; 
unluckily,  they  were  both  contraband,  and 
Jess  Cantrips,  daughter  of  the  Lady  Kittle- 
basket,  had  the  honor  to  be  transported  to 
the  plantations,  for  street-walking  and 
pocket-picking,  about  six  months  before  I 
touched  shore." 

He  changed  the  bitter  tone  of  affected 
pleasantry  into  an  attempt  to  laugh,  then 
drew  his  swarthy  hand  across  his  swarthy 
eyes,  and  said,  in  a  more  natural  accent, 
"Poor  Jess!" 

There  was  a  pause — until  Fairford,  pitying 
the  poor  man's  state  of  mind,  and  believing 
he  saw  something  in  him  that,  but  for  early 
error  and  subsequent  profligacy,  might  have 
been  excellent  and  noble,  helped  on  the  con- 
versation by  asking,  in  a  tone  of  commisera- 
tion, how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  such  a 
load  of  calamity. 

"Why,  very  well,"  answered  the  seaman; 
"exceedingly  well — like  a  tight  ship  in  a 
brisk  gale. — Let  me  recollect. — I  remember 
thanking  Jack,  very  composedly,  for  the  in- 
teresting and  agreeable  communication;  I 
then  pulled  out  my  canvas  pouch,  with  my 
hoard  of  moidores,  and  taking  out  two 
pieces,  I  bid  Jack  keep  the  rest  till  I  came 
back,  as  I  was  for  a  cruise  about  Auld 
Reekie.  The  poor  devil  looked  anxiously, 
but  I  shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  ran  down 
stairs,  in  such  confusion  of  mind,  that,  not- 
withstanding what  I  had  heard,  I  expected 
to  meet  Jess  at  every  turning. 

"  It  was  market-day,  and  the  usual  num- 
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ber  of  rogues  and  fools  were  assembled  at 
the  Cross.  I  observed  everybody  looked 
strange  on  me,  and  1  thought  some  laughed. 
1  fancy  I  bad  been  making  queer  faces 
enough,  and  perhaps  talking  to  myself. 
When  I  saw  myself  used  in  this  manner,  I 
held  out  my  clenched  fists  straight  before 
me,  stooped  my  head,  and,  like  a  ram  when 
he  makes  his  race,  darted  off  right  down  the 
street,  scattering  groups  of  weatherbeaten 
lairds  and  periwigged  burgesses,  and  bearing 
down  all  before  me.  I  heard  the  cry  of 
'  Seize  the  madman !  '  echoed,  in  Celtic 
sounds,  from  the  City  Guard,  with,  '  Ceaze 
ta  matman ! ' — but  pursuit  and  opposition 
were  in  vain.  I  pursued  my  career;  the 
smell  of  the  sea,  I  suppose,  led  me  to  Leith, 
where,  soon  after,  I  found  myself  walking 
very  quietly  on  the  shore,  admiring  the 
tough  round  and  sound  cordage  of  the  ves- 
sels, and  thinking  how  a  loop,  with  a  man 
at  the  end  of  one  of  them,  would  look,  by 
way  of  tassel. 

"I  was  opposite  to  the  rendezvous,  for- 
merly my  place  of  refuge— in  I  bolted — found 
one  or  two  old  acquaintances,  made  half-a- 
dozen  new  ones — drank  for  two  days — was 
put  aboard  the  tender — off  to  Portsmouth — 
then  landed  at  the  Haslar  hospital  in  a  fine 
hissing-hot  fever !  Never  mind — I  got  bet- 
ter— nothing  can  kill  me — the  West  Indies 
were  my  lot  again,  for  since  I  did  not  go 
where  I  deserved  in  the  next  world,  I  had 
something  as  like  such  quarters  as  can  be 
had  in  this — black  devils  for  inhabitants — 
flames  and  earthquakes,  and  so  forth,  for 
your  element.  Well,  brother,  something  or 
other  I  did  or  said — I  can't  tell  what — How 
the  devil  should  I,  when  I  was  as  drunk  as 
David's  sow,  you  know  ? — But  I  was  pun- 
ished, my  lad— made  to  kiss  the  wench  that 
never  speaks  but  when  she  scolds,  and  that's 
the  gunner's  daughter,  comrade.  Yes,  the 
minister's  son  of — no  matter  where — has  the 
cat's  scratch  on  his  back!  This  roused  me, 
and  when  we  were  ashore  with  the  boat,  I 
gave  three  inches  of  the  dirk,  after  a  stout 
tussle,  to  the  fellow  I  blamed  most,  and  so 
took  the  bush  for  it.  There  were  plenty  of 
wild  lads  then  along  shore — and,  I  don't 
care  who  knows — I  went  on  the  account, 
look  you — sailed  under  the  black  flag  and 
marrow-bones — -was  a  good  friend  to  the  sea, 
and  an  enemy  to  all  that  sailed  on  it." 

Fairford,  though  uneasy  in  his  mind  at 
finding  himself,  a  lawyer,  so  close  to  a  char- 
acter so  lawless,  thought  it  best,  neverthe- 
less, to  put  a  good  face  on  the  matter,  and 
asked  Mr.  Ewart,  with  as  much  unconcern 
as  lie  could  assume,  "whether  he  was  fortu- 
nate as  a  rover  ?  " 

"No,  no — d — n  it,  no,"  replied  Nanty; 


"the  devil  a  crumb  of  butter  was  ever 
churned  that  would  slick  upon  my  bread. 
There  was  no  order  among  us — he  that  was 
captain  to-day,  was  swabber  to-morrow;  and 
as  for  plunder — they  say  old  Avery,*  arid 
one  or  two  close  hunks,  made  money;  but 
in  my  time,  all  went  as  it  came;  and  reason 
good,  for  if  a  fellow  had  saved  five  dollars, 
his  throat  would  have  been  cut  in  his  ham- 
mock—And then  it  was  a  cruel,  bloody 
work. — Pah — we'll  say  no  more  about  it. 
I  broke  with  them  at  last,  for  what  they  did 
on  board  of  a  bit  of  a  snow — no  matter  what 
it  was — bad  enough,  since  it  frightened  me 
— I  took  French  leave,  and  came  in  upon 
the  proclamation,  so  I  am  free  of  all  that 
business.  And  here  I  sit,  the  skipper  of  the 
Jumping  Jenny — a  nutshell  of  a  thing,  but 
goes  through  the  water  like  a  dolphin.  If 
it  were  not  for  yon  hypocritical  scoundrel  at 
Annan,  who  has  the  best  end  of  the  profit, 
and  takes  none  of  the  risk,  I  should  be  well 
enough — as  well  as  I  want  to  be.  Here  is 
no  lack  of  my  best  friend," — touching  his 
case-bottle; — "but,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  he 
^nd  I  have  got  so  used  to  each  other,  I  be- 
gin to  think  he  is  like  a  professed  joker,  that 
makes  your  sides  sore  with  laughing,  if  you 
see  him  but  now  and  then;  but  if  you  take 
up  house  with  him,  he  can  only  make  your 
head  stupid.  But  I  warrant  the  old  fellow 
is  doing  the  best  he  can  for  me,  after  all." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?  "  said  Fairford. 

"He  is  killing  me,"  replied  Isanty 
Ewart;  "and  I  am  only  sorry  he  is  so  long 
about  it." 

So  saying,  he  jumped  on  his  feet,  and, 
tripping  up  and  down  the  deck,  gave  his 
orders  with  his  usual  clearness  and  decision, 
notwithstanding' the  considerable  quantity 
of  spirits  which  he  had  contrived  to  swallow 
while  recounting  his  history. 

Although  far  from  feeling  well,  Fairford 
endeavored  to  rouse  himself  and  walk  to  the 
head  of  the  brig,  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
prospect,  as  well  as  to  take  some  note  of  the 
course  which  the  vessel  held.  To  his  great 
surprise,  instead  of  standing  across  to  the 
opposite  shore  from  which  she  had  departed, 
the  brig  was  going  down  the  Firth,  and 
apparently  steering  into  the  Irish  Sea.  He 
called  to  Nanty  Ewart,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  at  the  course  they  were  pursuing, 
and  asked  why  they  did  not  stand  straight 
across  the  Firth  for  some  port  in  Cumber- 
land. 

"Why,  this  is  what  I  call  a  reasonable 
question,  now,"  answered  Nanty;  "as  if  a 
ship  could  go  as  straight  to  its  port  as  a 

*  [Captain  Avery,  a  noted  and  successful  pirate,  who  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Great  Jloenl  according  to  his  biogra- 
pher Charles  Johnson — see  his  History  of  Highwaymen, 
Pyrates,  etc.,  1734,  and  hia  earlier  History  of  the  Pyrat'es.~\ 
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horse  to  the  stable,  or  a  free-trader  could 
sail  the  Solway  as  securely  as  a  King's  cut- 
ter! Why,  I'll  tell  ye,  brother— if  I  do  not 
see  a  smoke  on  Bowness,  that  is  the  village 
upon  the  headland  yonder,  I  must  stand  out 
to  sea  for  twenty-four  hours  at  least,  for  we 
must  keep  the  weathergage  if  there  are 
hawks  abroad." 

"And  if  you  do  see  the  signal  of  safety, 
Master  Ewart,  what  is  to  be  done  then  ?  " 

"Why  then,  and  in  that  case,  I  must  keep 
off  till  night,  and  then  run  you,  with  the 
kegs  and  the  rest  of  the  lumber,  ashore  at 
Skinburness." 

"And  then  I  am  to  meet  with  this  same 
Laird  whom  I  have  the  letter  for  ?  "  contin- 
ued Fairford. 

"That,"  said  Ewart,  "is  thereafter  as  it 
may  be;  the  ship  has  its  course — the  fair 
trader  has  his  port — but  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  where  the  Laird  may  be  found.  But  he 
will  be  within  twenty  miles  of  us,  off  or  on 
— and  it  will  be  my  business  to  guide  you 
to  him." 

Fairford  could  not  understand  the  pass- 
ing impulse  of  terror  which  crossed  him. 
when  thus  reminded  that  he  was  so  abso- 
lutely in  the  power  of  a  man,  who,  by  his 
own  account,  had  been  a  pirate,  and  who 
was  at  present,  in  all  probability,  an  outlaw 
as  well  as  a  contraband  trader.  Nanty 
Ewart  guessed  the  cause  of  his  involuntary 
shuddering. 

"What  the  devil  should  I  gain,"  he  said, 
"  by  passing  so  poor  a  card  as  you  are  ? — 
Have  I  not  had  ace  of  trumps  in  my  hand, 
and  did  I  not  play  it  fairly? — Ay,  I  say  the 
Jumping  Jenny  can  run  in  other  ware  as 
well  as  kegs.  Put  sigma  and  tau  to  Ewart, 
and  see  how  that  will  spell — D'ye  take  me 
now  ?  " 

"No  indeed," said  Fairford;  "I  am  utterly 
ignorant  of  what  you  allude  to." 

"Now,  by  Jove!"  said  Nanty  Ewart, 
"thou  art  either  the  deepest  or  the  shallow- 
est fellow  I  ever  met  with — or  you  are  not 
right  after  all.  I  wonder  where  Summer- 
trees  could  pick  up  such  a  tender  along-shore. 
Will  you  let  me  see  his  letter?" 

Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  gratify  his 
wish,  which,  he  was  aware,  he  could  not 
easily  resist.  The  master  of  the  Jumping 
Jenny  looked  at  the  direction  very  atten- 
tively, then  turned  the  letter  to  and  fro, 
and  examined  each  flourish  of  the  pen,  as  if 
he  were  judging  of  a  piece  of  ornamented 
manuscript;  then  handed  it  back  to  Fairford, 
without  a  single  word  of  remark. 

"  Am  I  right  now  ?  "  said  the  young  law- 
yer. 

"Why,  for  that  matter," answered  Nanty, 
"the   letter   is   right,   sure   enough;  but 


whether  you  are  right  or  not  is  your  own 
business  rather  than  mine." — And,  striking 
upon  a  flint  with  the  back  of  a  knife,  he 
kindled  a  cigar  as  thick  as  his  finger,  and 
began  to  smoke  away  with  great  persever- 
ance. 

Alan  Fairford  continued  to  regard  him 
with  a  melancholy  feeling,  divided  betwixt 
the  interest  he  took  in  the  unhappy  man, 
and  a  not  unnatural  apprehension  for  the 
issue  of  his  own  adventure.  . 

Ewart,  notwithstanding  the  stupifying  na- 
ture of  his  pastime,  seemed  to  guess  what 
was  working  in  his  passenger's  mind,  for, 
after  they  had  remained  some  time  engaged 
in  silently  observing  each  other,  he  suddenly 
dashed  his  cigar  on  the  deck,  and  said  to 
him,  "Well  then,  if  you  are  sorry  for  me,  I 
am  sorry  for  you.  D — n  me,  if  I  have  cared 
a  button  for  man  or  mother's  son,  since  two 
years  since,  when  I  had  another  peep  of  Jack 
Hadaway.  The  fellow  was  got  as  fat  as  a 
Norway  whale — married  to  a  great  Dutch- 
built  quean  that  had  brought  him  six  chil- 
dren. I  believe  he  did  not  know  me,  and 
thought  I  was  come  to  rob  his  house;  how- 
ever, I  made  up  a  poor  face,  and  told  him 
who  I  was.  Poor  Jack  would  have  given  me 
shelter  and  clothes,  and  began  to  tell  me  of 
the  moidores  that  were  in  bank,  when 
I  wanted  them.  Egad,  he  changed  his  note 
when  I  told  him  what  my  life  had  been,  and 
only  wanted  to  pay  me  my  cash  and  get  rid 
of  me.  I  never  saw  so  terrified  a  visage. 
I  burst  out  a-laughing  in  his  face,  told  him 
it  was  all  a  humbug,  and  that  the  moidores 
were  all  his  own,  henceforth  and  for  ever, 
and  so  ran  off.  I  caused  one  of  our  people 
send  him  a  bag  of  tea  and  a  keg  of  brandy, 
before  I  left — poor  Jack!  I  think  you  are 
the  second  person  these  ten  years,  that  has 
cared  a  tobacco-stopper  for  Nanty  EM'art." 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Ewart,"  said  Fairford, 
"you  live  chiefly  with  men  too  deeply  inter- 
ested for  their  own  immediate  safety,  to 
think  much  upon  the  distress  of  others?" 

"And  with  whom  do  you  yourself  consort, 
I  pray  ?  "  replied  Nanty,  smartly.  "  Why, 
with  plotters,  that  can  make  no  plot  to  better 
purpose  than  their  own  hanging;  and  incen- 
diaries, that  are  snapping  the  flint  upon  wet 
tinder.  You'll  as  soon  raise  the  dead  as 
raise  the  Highlands — you'll  as  soon  get  a 
grunt  from  a  dead  sow  as  any  comfort  from 
Wales  or  Cheshire.  You  think  because  the 
pot  is  boiling,  that  no  scum  but  yours  can 

come  uppermost — I  know  better,  by   . 

All  these  rackets  and  riots  that  you  think 
are  trending  your  way,  have  no  relation  at 
all  to  your  interest;  and  the  best  way  to  make 
the  whole  kingdom  friends  again  at  once, 
would  be  the  alarm  of  such  an  undertaking 
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as  these  mad  old  fellows  arc  trying  to  launch 
into." 

"I  really  am  not  in  such  secrets  as  you 
seem  to  allude  to,"  said  Fairford;  and,  de- 
termined at  the  same  time  to  avail  himself 
as  far  as  possible  of  Nanty's  communicative 
disposition,  he  added,  with  a  smile.  "And  if 
I  were,  1  should  not  hold  it  prudent  to  make 
them  much  the  subject  of  conversation. 
But  I  am  sure,  so  sensible  a  man  as  Sum- 
mertrees  and  the  Laird  may  correspond  to- 
gether without  offence  to  the  state." 

"I  take  you,  friend — I  take  you,"  said 
Nanty  Ewart,  upon  whom,  at  length,  the 
liquor  and  tobacco-smoke  began  to  make 
considerable  innovation.  "As  to  what  gentle- 
men may  or  may  not  correspond  about,  why 
we  may  pretermit  the  question,  as  the  old 
Professor  used  to  say  at  the  Hall ;  and  as  to 
SummertreesJ  will  say  nothing,knowing  him 
to  be  an  old  fox.  But  I  say  that  this  fellow 
the  Laird  is  a  firebrand  in  the  country;  that 
he  is  stirring  up  all  the  honest  fellows  who 
should  be  drinking  their  brandy  quietly,  by 
telling  them  stories  about  their  ancestors  and 
the  forty- five;  and  that  he  is  trying  to  turn 
all  waters  into  his  own  mill-dam,  and  to  set 
his  sails  to  all  winds.  And  because  the 
London  people  are  roaring  about  for  some 
pinches  of  their  own,  he  thinks  to  win 
them  to  his  turn  with  a  wet  finger.  And 
he  gets  encouragement  from  some,  because 
they  want  a  spell  of  money  from  him;  and 
from  others,  because  they  fought  for  the 
cause  once,  and  are  ashamed  to  go  back; 
and  others,  because  they  have  nothing  to 
lose;  and  others,  because  they  are  discon- 
tented fools.  But  if  he  has  brought  you,  or 
any  one,  I  saynot  whom,  into  this  scrape,  with 
the  hope  of  doing  any  good,  he's  a  d — d  de- 
coy-duck, and  that's  all  I  can  say  for  him; 
and  you  are  geese,  which  is  worse  than  being 
decoy-ducks,  or  lame  ducks  either.  And 
so  here  is  to  the  prosperity  of  King  George 
the  Third,  and  the  true  Presbyterian  religion, 
and  confusion  to  the  Pope,  the  Devil,  and 
the  Pretender! — I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Fair- 
bairn,  I  am  but  tenth  owner  of  this  bit  of 
a  craft,  the  Jumping  Jenny — but  tenth 
owner — and  must  sail  her  by  my  owners'  di- 
rections. But  if  I  were  whole  owner,  I 
would  not  have  the  brig  be  made  a  ferry- 
boat for  your  jacobitical,  old-fashioned 
Popish  riff-raff,  Mr.  Fairport — I  would  not, 
by  my  soul;  they  should  walk  the  plank,  by 
the  gods,  as  I  have  seen  better  men  do  when 
I  sailed  under  the  What-d'ye-callum  colors. 
But  being  contraband  goods,  and  on  board 
my  vessel,  and  I  with  my  sailing  orders  in 


my  hand,  why,  I  am  to  forward  them  as  di- 
rected— I  say,  John  Roberts,  keep  her  up  a 
bit  with  the  helm. — And  so,  Mr.  lair- 
weather,  what  I  do  is — as  the  d — d  villain 
Turnpenny  says — all  in  the  way  of  business." 

lie  had  been  speaking  with  difficulty  for 
the  last  five  minutes,  and  now  at  length 
dropped  on  the  deck,  fairly  silenced  by  the 
quantity  of  spirits  which  he  had  swallowed, 
but  without  having  showed  any  glimpse  of 
the  gaiety,  or  even  of  the  extravagance,  of 
intoxication. 

The  old  sailor  stepped  forward  and  flung 
a  sea-cloak  over  the  slumberer's  shoulders, 
and  added,  looking  at  Fairford,  "  Pity  of  him 
he  should  have  this  fault;  for,  without  it, 
he  would  have  been  as  clever  a  fellow  as  ever 
trod  a  plank  with  ox  leather." 

"  And  what  are  we  to  do  now  ? "  said 
Fairford. 

"Stand  off  and  on,  to  be  sure,  till  we  see 
the  signal,  and  then  obey  orders." 

So  saying,  the  old  man  turned  to  his  duty, 
and  left  the  passenger  to  amuse  himself  with 
his  own  meditations.  Presently  afterward 
a  light  column  of  smoke  was  seen  rising 
from  the  little  headland. 

"  I  can  tell  you  what  we  are  to  do  now, 
master,"  said  the  sailor.  "We'll  stand  out 
to  sea,  and  then  run  in  again  with  the  even- 
ing tide,  and  make  Skinburness;  or,  if 
there's  not  light,  we  can  run  into  the  Wam- 
pool  river,  and  put  you  ashore  about  Kirk- 
bride  or  Leaths,  with  the  long-boat." 

Fairford,  unwell  before,  felt  this  destina- 
tion condemned  him  to  an  agony  of  many 
hours,  which  his  disordered  stomach  and 
aching  head  were  ill  able  to  endure.  There 
was  no  remedy,  however,  but  patience,  and 
the  recollection  that  he  was  suffering  in  the 
cause  of  friendship.  As  the  sun  rose  high, 
he  became  worse;  his  sense  of  smell  appeared 
to  acquire  a  morbid  degree  of  acuteness,  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  inhaling  and  distin- 
guishing all  the  various  odors  with  which  he 
was  surrounded,  from  that  of  pitch,  to  all 
the  complicated  smells  of  the  hold.  His 
heart,  too,  throbbed  under  the  heat,  and 
he  felt  as  if  in  full  progress  towards  a  high 
fever. 

The  seamen,  who  wTere  civil  and  attentive, 
considering  their  calling,  observed  his  dis- 
tress, and  one  contrived  to  make  an  awning 
out  of  an  old  sail,  while  another  compounded 
some  lemonade,  the  only  liquor  which  their 
passenger  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  touch. 
After  drinking  it  off,  he  obtained,  but  could 
not  be  said  to  enjoy,  a  few  hours  of  troubled 
slumber. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE   OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CON- 
TINUED. 

Alan  Fairford's  spirit  was  more  ready  to 
encounter  labor  than  his  frame  was  adequate 
to  support  it.  In  spite  of  his  exertions, 
when  he  awoke,  after  five  or  six  hours'  slum- 
ber, he  found  that  he  was  so  much  disabled 
by  dizziness  in  his  head,  and  pains  in  his 
limbs,  that  he  could  not  raise  himself  with- 
out assistance.  He  heard  with  some  pleasure 
that  they  were  now  running  right  for  the 
Wampool  river,  and  that  he  would  be  put  on 
shore  in  a  very  short  time.  The  vessel  ac- 
cordingly lay  to,  and  presently  showed  a  weft 
in  her  ensign,  which  was  hastily  answered  by 
signals  from  on  shore.  Men  and  horses  were 
seen  to  come  down  the  broken  path  which 
leads  to  the  shore;  the  latter  all  properly 
tackled  for  carrying  their  loading.  Twenty 
fishing  barks  were  pushed  afloat  at  once,  and 
crowded  round  the  brig  with  much  clamor, 
laughter,  cursing,  and  jesting.  Amidst  all 
this  apparent  confusion  there  was  the  essen- 
tial regularity.  Nanty  Ewart  again  walked 
his  quarter-deck  as  if  he  had  never  tasted 
spirits  in  his  life,  issued  the  necessary  orders 
with  precision,  and  saw  them  executed  with 
punctuality.  In  half-an-hour  the  loading 
of  the  brig  was  in  a  great  measure  disposed 
in  the  boats;  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  it 
was  landed  on  the  beach,  and  another  inter- 
val of  about  the  same  duration  was  sufficient 
to  distribute  it  on  the  various  strings  of 
packhorses  which  waited  for  that  purpose, 
and  which  instantly  dispersed,  each  on  its 
own  proper  adventure.  More  mystery  was 
observed  in  loading  the  ship's  boat  with  a 
quantity  of  small  barrels,  which  seemed  to 
contain  ammunition.  This  was  not  done 
until  the  commercial  customers  had  been 
dismissed;  and  it  was  not  until  this  was  per- 
formed that  Ewart  proposed  to  Alan,  as  he 
lay  stunned  with  pain  and  noise,  to  accom- 
pany him  ashore. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  Fairford  could 
get  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  he  could 
not  seat  himself  on  the  stern  of  the  boat 
without  assistance  from  the  captain  and  his 
people.  Nanty  Ewart,  who  saw  nothing  in 
this  worse  than  an  ordinary  fit  of  sea-sick- 
ness, applied  the  usual  topics  of  consolation. 
He  assured  his  passenger  that  he  would  be 
quite  well  by  and  by,  when  he  had  been 
half-an-hour  on  terra  firma,  and  that  he 
hoped  to  drink  a  can  and  smoke  a  pipe  with 
him  at  Father  Crackenthorp's,  for  all  that  he 
felt  a  little  out  of  the  way  for  riding  the 
wooden  horse. 

"Who   is  Father  Cracken thorp ? "  said 


Fairford,  though  scarcely  able  to  articulate 
the  question. 

"As  honest  a  fellow  as  is  of  a  thousand," 
answered  Nanty.  "Ah,  how  much  good 
brandy  he  and  I  have  made  little  of  in 
our  day!  By  my  soul,  Mr.  Fairbird,  he  is 
the  prince  of  skinkers,  and  the  father  of  the 
free  trade — not  a  stingy  hypocritical  devil 
like  old  Turnpenny  Skinflint,  that  drinks 
drunk  on  other  folk's  cost,  and  thinks  it 
sin  when  he  has  to  pay  for  it — but  a  real 
hearty  old  cock; — the  sharks  have  been  at 
and  about  him  this  many  a  day,  but  Father 
Crackenthorp  knows  how  to  trim  his  sails — 
never  a  warrant  but  he  hears  of  it  before 
the  ink's  dry.  He  is  bonus  socius  with 
headborough  and  constable.  The  King's 
Exchequer  could  not  bribe  a  man  to  inform 
against  him.  If  any  such  rascal  were  to 
cast  up,  why,  he  would  miss  his  ears  next 
morning,  or  be  sent  to  seek  them  in  the  Sol- 
way,  fie  is  a  statesman,*  though  he  keeps 
a  public;  but,  indeed,  that  is  only  for  con- 
venience, and  to  excuse  his  having  cellarage 
and  folk  about  him;  his  wife's  a  canny 
woman — and  his  daughter  Doll  too.  Gad, 
you'll  be  in  port  there  till  you  get  round 
again;  and  I'll  keep  my  word  with  you,  and 
bring  you  to  speech  of  the  Laird.  Gad,  the 
only  trouble  I  shall  have  is  to  get  you  out  of 
the  house;  for  Doll  is  a  rare  wench,  and  my 
dame  a  funny  old  one,  and  Father  Cracken- 
thorp the  rarest  companion  !  He'll  drink 
you  a  bottle  of  rum  or  brandy  without  start- 
ing, but  never  wet  his  lips  with  the  nasty 
Scottish  stuff  that  the  canting  old  scoundrel 
Turnpenny  has  brought  into  fashion.  He 
is  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him,  old 
Crackenthorp;  in  his  own  way,  that  is;  and 
besides,  he  has  a  share  in  the  Jumping 
Jenny,  and  many  a  moonlight  outfit  besides. 
He  can  give  Doll  a  pretty  penny,  if  he  likes 
the  tight  fellow  that  would  turn  in  with  her 
for  life." 

In  the  midst  of  this  prolonged  panegvric 
on  Father  Crackenthorp,  the  boat  touched 
the  beach,  the  rowers  backed  their  oars  to 
keep  her  afloat,  whilst  the  other  fellows 
jumped  into  the  surf,  and,  with  the  most 
rapid  dexterity,  began  to  hand  the  barrels 
ashore. 

"  Up  with  them  higher  upon  the  beach, 
my  hearties,"  exclaimed  Nanty  Ewart  — 
"High  and  dry — high  and  dry — this  gear 
will  not  stand  wetting.  Now,  out  with  our 
spare  hand  here — high  and  dry  with  him 
too.  "What's  that? — the  galloping  of  horse! 
Oh,  I  hear  the  jingle  of  the  packsaddles — 
they  are  our  own  folk." 

By  this  time  all  the  boat's  load  was  ashore, 
consisting  of   the  little  barrels;  and  the 

*  A  small  lauded  proprietor. 
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boat's  crew,  standing  to  their  arms  ranged 
themselves  in  front,  waiting  the  advance  of 
the  horses  which  came  clattering  along  the 
beach.  A  man,  overgrown  with  corpulance, 
who  might  be  distinguished  in  the  moon- 
light, panting  with  his  own  exertions,  ap- 
peared  at  the  head  of  the  cavalcade,  which 
consisted  of  horses  linked  together,  and  ac- 
commodated with  packsaddles,  and  chains 
for  securing  the  kegs,  which  made  a  dreadful 
clattering. 

"How  now,  Father  Crackenthorp,"  said 
Ewart — "Why  this  hurry  with  your  horses? 
— We  mean  to  stay  a  night  with  you,  and 
taste  your  old  brandy,  and  my  dame's  home- 
brewed. The  signal  is  up,  man,  and  all  is 
right." 

"All  is  wrong,  Captain  Nanty,"  cried  the 
man  to  whom  he  spoke;  "and  you  are  the 
lad  that  is  like  to  find  it  so,  unless  you  bun- 
dle off — there  are  new  brooms  bought  at 
Carlisle  yesterday  to  sweep  the  country  of 
you  and  the  like  of  you — so  you  were  better 
be  jogging  inland." 

"How  many  rogues  are  the  officers? — If 
not  more  than  ten  I  will  make  fight." 

"  The  devil  you  will  ! "  answered  Cracken- 
thorp. "You  were  better  not,  for  they 
have  the  bloody-backed  dragoons  from  Car- 
lisle with  them." 

"Nay,  then,"  said  Nanty,  "we  must  make 
sail. — Come,  Master  Fairlord,  you  must 
mount  and  ride. — He  does  not  hear  me — he 
has  fainted,  I  believe— What  the  devil  shall 
I  do? — Father  Crackenthorp,  I  must  leave 
this  young  fellow  with  you  till  the  gale  blows 
out — hark  ye — goes  between  the  Laird  and 
the  t'other  old  one;  he  can  neither  ride  nor 
walk — I  must  send  him  up  to  you." 

"  Send  him  up  to  the  gallows  ! "  said 
Crackenthorp;  "there  is  Quartermaster 
Thwacker,  with  twenty  men,  up  yonder;  an 
he  had  not  some  kindness  for  Doll,  I  had 
never  got  hither  for  a  start — But  you  must 
get  off,  or  they  will  be  here  to  seek  us,  for 
his  ordei's  are  woundy  particular;  and  these 
kegs  contain  worse  than  whisky — a  hanging 
matter,  I  take  it." 

"  I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of  Wam- 
pool  river,  with  them  they  belong  to,"  said 
Nanty  Ewart.  "But  they  are  part  of  cargo; 
and   what  to  do  with  the  poor  young 

fellow"  

"Why,  many  a  better  fellow  has  roughed 
it  on  the  grass  with  a  cloak  o'er  him,"  said 
Crackenthorp.  "  If  he  hath  a  fever,  nothing 
is  so  cooling  as  the  night  air." 

"Yes,  he  would  be  cold  enough  in  the 
morning,  no  doubt;  but  it's  a  kind  heart, 
and  shall  not  cool  so  soon,  if  I  can  help  it," 
answered  the  Captain  of  the  Jumping  Jenny. 
"Well,  Captain,  an  ye  will  risk  your  own 
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neck  for  another  man's,  why  not  take  him 
to  the  old  girls  at  Fairladies?" 

"What,  the  Miss  Arthurets!— The  Papi»t 
jades!— But  never  mind;  it  will  do — I  have 
known  them  take  in  a  whole  sloop's  crew 
that  were  stranded  on  the  sands." 

"  You  may  run  some  risk,  though,  by  turn- 
ing up  to  Fairladies;  for  I  tell  you  they  are 
all  up  through  the  country." 

"Never  mind — I  may  chance  to  put  some 
of  them  down  again,"  said  Nanty,  cheerfully. 
— "Come,  lads,  bustle  to  your  tackle.  Are 
you  all  loaded  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  Captain;  we  will  be  ready  in  a 
jiffy,"  answered  the  gang. 

4  D — n  your  Captains ! — Have  you  a  mind 
to  have  me  hanged  if  I  am  taken  ? — All's 
hail-fellow  here." 

"A  sup  at  parting,"  said  Father  Cracken- 
thorp, extending  a  flask  to  Nanty  Ewart. 

"Not  the  twentieth  part  of  a  drop,"  said 
Nanty.  "No  Dutch  courage  for  me— my 
heart  is  always  high  enough  when  there's  a 
chance  of  fighting;  besides,  if  I  live  drunk, 
I  should  like  to  die  sober. — Here,  old  Jeph- 
son — you  are  the  best-natured  brute  amongst 
them — get  the  lad  between  us  on  a  quiet 
horse,  and  we  will  keep  him  upright,  I  war- 
rant." 

As  they  raised  Fairford  from  the  ground, 
he  groaned  heavily,  and  asked  faintly  where 
they  were  taking  him  to. 

"To  a  place  where  you  will  be  as  snug  and 
quiet  as  a  mouse  in  his  hole,"  said  Nanty, 
"if  so  be  that  we  can  get  you  there  safely. — 
Good-bye,  Father  Crackenthorp — poison  the 
quarter-master,  if  you  can." 

The  loaded  horses  then  sprang  forward  at 
a  hard  trot,  following  each  other  in  a  line, 
and  every  second  horse  being  mounted  by  a 
stout  fellow  in  a  smock-frock,  which  served 
to  conceal  the  arms  with  which  most  of 
these  desperate  men  were  provided.  Ewart 
followed  in  the  rear  of  the  line,  and,  with 
the  occasional  assistance  of  old  Jephson, 
kept  his  young  charge  erect  in  the  saddle. 
He  groaned  heavily  from  time  to  time;  and 
Ewart,  more  moved  with  compassion  for  his 
situation  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  own  habits,  endeavored  to  amuse 
him  and  comfort  him,  by  some  account  of 
the  place  to  which  they  were  conveying  him 
— his  words  of  consolation  being,  however, 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  necessity  of 
calling  to  his  people,  and  many  of  them  be- 
ing lost  amongst  the  rattling  of  the  barrels, 
and  clinking  of  the  tackle  and  small  chains 
by  which  they  are  secured  on  such  occasions. 

"And  you  see,  brother,  you  will  be  in  safe 
quarters  at  Fairladies — good  old  scrambling 
house — good  old  maids  enough,  if  they  were 
not  Papists. — Hollo,  you  Jack  Lowther;  keep 
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the  line  can't  ye,  and  shut  your  rattle-trap, 

you  broth  of  a  !    And  so,  being  of  a 

good  family,  and  having  enough,  the  old 
lasses  have  turned  a  kind  of  saints,  and  nuns, 
and  so  forth.  The  place  they  live  in  was 
some  sort  of  nun-shop  long  ago,  as  they 
have  them  still  in  Flanders;  so  folk  call 
them  the  Vestals  of  Fairladies — that  may  be, 
or  may  not  be;  and  I  care  not  whether  it  be 
or  no. — Blinkinsop,  hold  your  tongue,  and 
be  d — d! — And  so,  betwixt  great  alms  and 
good  dinners,  they  are  well  thought  of  by 
rich  and  poor,  and  their  trucking  with  Pa- 
pists is  looked  over.  There  are  plenty  of 
priests,  and  stout  young  scholars,  and  such 
like,  about  the  house — it's  a  hive  of  them — 
More  shame  that  government  send  dragoons 
out  after  a  few  honest  fellows  that  bring  the 
old  women  of  England  a  drop  of  brandy,  and 
let  these  ragamuffins  smuggle  in  as  much 
papistry  and — Hark ! — was  that  a  whistle  ? 
No,  it's  only  a  plover.  You,  Jem  Collier, 
keep  a  look-out  ahead — we'll  meet  them  at 
the  High  Whins,  or  Brotthole  bottom,  or 
nowhere.  Go  a  furlong  ahead,  I  say,  and 
look  sharp. — These  Misses  Arthuret  feed  the 
hungry,  and  clothe  the  naked,  and  such  like 
acts — which  my  poor  father  used  to  say  were 
filthy  rags,  but  he  dressed  himself  out  with 
as  many  of  them  as  most  folk. — D — n  that 
stumbling  horse!  Father  Crackenthorp 
should  be  d — d  himself  for  putting  an  honest 
fellow's  neck  in  such  jeopardy." 

Thus,  and  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  Nanty  ran  on,  increasing  by  his 
well-intended  annoyance  the  agony  of  Alan 
Fairford,  who,  tormented  by  a  racking  pain 
along  the  back  and  loins,  which  made  the 
rough  trot  of  the  horse  torture  to  him,  had 
his  aching  head  still  farther  rended  and  split 
by  the  hoarse  voice  of  the  sailor,  close  to  his 
ear.  Perfectly  passive,  however,  he  did  not 
even  essay  to  give  any  answer;  and  indeed 
his  own  bodily  distress  was  now  so  great  and 
engrossing,  that  to  think  of  his  situation  was 
impossible,  even  if  he  could  have  mended  it 
by  doing  so. 

Their  course  was  inland;  but  in  what  di- 
rection, Alan  had  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
They  passed  at  first  over  heaths  and  sandy 
downs;  they  crossed  more  than  one  brook,  or 
beck,  as  they  are  called  in  that  country — 
some  of  them  of  considerable  depth — and  at 
length  reached  a  cultivated  country,  divided, 
according  to  the  English  fashion  of  agricul- 
ture, into  very  small  fields  or  closes,  by  high 
banks,  overgrown  with  underwood,  and  sur- 
mounted by  hedge-row  trees,  amongst  which 
winded  a  number  of  impracticable  and  com- 
plicated lanes,  where  the  boughs  projecting 
from  the  embankments  on  each  side  inter- 
cepted the  light  of  the  moon,  and  endan- 


gered the  safety  of  the  horsemen.  But 
through  this  labyrinth  the  experience  of  the 
guides  conducted  them  without  a  blunder, 
and  without  even  the  slackening  of  their 
pace.  In  many  places,  however,  it  was  im- 
possible for  three  men  to  ride  abreast;  and 
therefore  the  burden  of  supporting  Alan 
Fairford  fell  alternately  to  old  Jephson,  and 
to  Nanty;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty 
that  they  could  keep  him  upright  in  his 
saddle. 

At  length,  when  his  powers  of  sufferance 
were  quite  worn  out,  and  he  was  about  to 
implore  them  to  leave  him  to  his  fate  in  the 
first  cottage  or  shed — or  under  a  haystack 
or  a  hedge — or  anywhere,  so  he  was  left  at 
ease,  Collier,  who  rode  ahead,  passed  back 
the  word  that  they  were  at  the  avenue  to 
Fairladies — "  Was  he  to  turn  up  ?  " 

Committing  the  charge  of  Fairford  to 
Jephson,  Nanty  dashed  up  to  the  head  of 
the  troop,  and  gave  his  orders. — "Who 
knows  the  house  best?" 

"Sam  Skelton's  a  Catholic,"  said  Lowther. 

"A  d — d  bad  religion,"  said  Nanty,  of 
whose  Presbyterian  education,  a  hatred  of 
Popery  seemed  to  be  the  only  remnant. 
"But  I  am  glad  there  is  one  amongst  us, 
any  how. — You,  Sam,  being  a  Papist,  know 
Fairladies,  and  the  old  maidens,  I  dare  say; 
so  do  you  fall  out  of  the  line,  and  wait  here 
with  me;  and  do  you,  Collier,  carry  on  to 
Walinford  bottom,  then  turn  down  the  beck 
till  you  come  to  the  old  mill,  and  Goodman 
Grist  the  Miller,  or  old  Peel-the-CauseMray, 
will  tell  you  where  to  stow;  but  I  will  be  up 
with  you  before  that." 

The  string  of  loaded  horses  then  struck 
forward  at  their  former  pace,  while  Nanty, 
with  Sam  Skelton,  waited  by  the  road-side 
till  the  rear  came  up,  when  Jephson  and 
Fairford  joined  them,  and  to  the  great  relief 
of  the  latter,  they  began  to  proceed  at  an 
easier  pace  than  formerly,  suffering  the  gang 
to  precede  them,  till  the  clatter  and  clang 
attending  their  progress  began  to  die  away 
in  the  distance.  They  had  not  proceeded  a 
pistol-shot  from  the  place  where  they  parted, 
when  a  short  turning  brought  them  in  front 
of  an  old  mouldering  gateway,  whose  heavy 
pinnacles  were  decorated  in  the  style  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  with  clumsy  architect- 
ural ornaments;  several  "of  which  had  fallen 
down  from  decay,  and  lay  scattered  about, 
no  farther  care  having  been  taken  than  just 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  direct  approach 
to  the  avenue.  The  great  stone  pillars, 
glimmering  white  in  the  moonlight,  had 
some  fanciful  resemblance  to  supernatural 
apparitions,  and  the  air  of  neglect  all  around 
gave  an  uncomfortable  idea  of  the  habitation 
to  those  who  passed  its  avenue. 
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"There  used  to  be  no  gate  here,"  said 
Skelton,  finding  their  way  unexpectedly 
stopped. 

But  there  is  a  gate  now,  and  a  porter 
too,"  said  a  rough  voice  from  within. 
M  Who  be  you,  and  what  do  you  want  at  this 
time  of  night?" 

"We  want  to  come  to  speech  of  the  ladies 
— of  the  Misses  Arthuret,"  said  Nanty; 
"and  to  ask  lodging  for  a  sick  man." 

"There  is  no  speech  to  be  had  of  the 
Misses  Arthuret  at  this  time  of  night,  and 
you  may  carry  your  sick  man  to  the  doctor," 
answered  the  fellow  from  within,  gruffly; 
"for  as  sure  as  there  is  savor  in  salt,  and 
scent  in  rosemary,  you  will  get  no  entrance 
— put  your  pipes  up  and  be  jogging  on." 

Why,  Dick  Gardener,"  said  Skelton,  "  be 
thou  then  turned  porter?" 

" What,  do  you  know  who  I  am?"  said 
the  domestic  sharply. 

"  I  know  you,  by  your  by- word,"  answered 
the  other;  "What,  have  you  forgot  little 
Sam  Skelton,  and  the  brock  in  the  barrel  ?  " 

"No,  I  have  not  forgotten  you,"  answered 
the  acquaintance  of  Sam  Skelton;  "but  my 
orders  are  peremptory  to  let  no  one  up  the 
avenue  this  night,  and  therefore"  

"But  we  are  armed,  and  will  not  be  kept 
back,"  said  Nanty.  "Hark  ye,  fellow,  were 
it  not  better  for  you  to  take  a  guinea  and  let 
us  in,  than  to  have  us  break  the  door  first, 
and  thy  pate  afterwards?  for  I  won't  see 
my  comrade  die  at  your  door — be  assured  of 
that." 

"Why,  I  dunna  know,"  said  the  fellow; 
"but  what  cattle  were  those  that  rode  by  in 
such  hurry  ?  " 

"Why,  some  of  our  folk  from  Bowness, 
Stoniecultrum,  and  thereby,"  answered 
Skelton;  "Jack  Lowther,  and  old  Jephson, 
and  broad  Will  Lamplugh,  and  such  like." 

"Well,"  said  Dick  Gardener,  "as  sure  as 
there  is  savor  in  salt,  and  scent  in  rosemary, 
I  thought  it  had  been  the  troopers  from 
Carlisle  and  Wigton,  and  the  sound  brought 
my  heart  to  my  mouth." 

"Had  thought  thou  wouldst  have  known 
the  clatter  of  a  cask  from  the  clash  of  a 
broadsword,  as  well  as  e'er  a  quaff er  in  Cum- 
berland," said  Skelton. 

"  Come,  brothei*,  less  of  your  jaw  and  more 
of  your  legs,  if  you  please,"  said  Nanty; 
"every  moment  we  stay  is  a  moment  lost. 
Go  to  the  ladies,  and  tell  them  that  Nanty 
Ewart,  of  the  Jumping  Jenny,  has  brought 
a  young  gentleman,  charged  with  letters 
from  Scotland,  to  a  certain  gentleman  of  con- 
sequence in  Cumberland — that  the  soldiers 
are  out,  and  the  gentleman  is  very  ill,  and 
if  he  is  not  received  at  Fairladies,  he  must 
be  left  either  to  die  at  the  gate,  or  to  be 


taken,  with  all  his  papers  about  him,  by  the 

redcoats." 

Away  ran  Dick  Gardener  with  this  mes- 
sage; and,  in  a  few  minutes,  lights  were  seen 
to  flit  about,  which  convinced  Fairford,  who 
was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  halt,  a  little 
restored  to  self-possession,  that  they  were 
traversing  the  front  of  a  tolerably  large  man- 
sion-house. 

"What  if  thy  friend,  Dick  Gardener,  comes 
not  back  again  ?  "  said  Jephson  to  Skelton. 

"Why,  then,"  said  the  person  addressed, 
"  I  shall  owe  him  just  such  a  licking  as  thou, 
old  Jephson,  had  from  Dan  Cooke,  and  will 
pay  as  duly  and  truly  as  he  did." 

The  old  man  was  about  to  make  an  angry 
reply,  when  his  doubts  were  silenced  by  the 
return  of  Dick  Gardener,  who  announced 
that  Miss  Arthuret  was  coming  herself  as 
far  as  the  gateway  to  speak  with  them. 

Nanty  Ewart  cursed,  in  a  low  tone,  the 
suspicions  of  old  maids  and  the  churlish 
scruples  of  Catholics,  that  made  so  many 
obstacles  to  helping  a  fellow-creature,  and 
wished  Miss  Arthuret  a  hearty  rheumatism 
or  toothache  as  the  reward  of  her  excursion; 
but  the  lady  presently  appeared,  to  cut  short 
farther  grumbling.  She  was  attended  by  a 
waiting-maid  with  a  lantern,  by  means  of 
which  she  examined  the  party  on  the  out- 
side, as  closely  as  the  imperfect  light,  and 
the  spars  of  the  newly-erected  gate,  would 
permit. 

"I  am  sorry  we  have  disturbed  you  so 
late,  Madam  Arthuret,"  said  Nanty;  "but 
the  case  is  this  "  

"Holy  Virgin,"  said  she,  "why  do  you 
speak  so  loud  ?  Pray,  are  you  not  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Sainte  Genevieve  ?  " 

"Why,  ay,  ma'm,"  answered  Ewart;  "they 
call  the  brig  so  at  Dunkirk,  sure  enough; 
but  along  shore  here,  they  call  her  the  Jump- 
ing Jenny." 

"You  brought  over  the  holy  Father  Buo- 
naventure,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,  madam,  I  have  brought  over 
enough  of  them  black  cattle,"  answered 
Nanty. 

"Fie!  fie!  friend,"  said  Miss  Arthuret; 
"it  is  a  pity  that  the  saints  should  commit 
these  good  men  to  a  heretic's  care." 

"Why,  no  more  they  would,  ma'am,"  an- 
swered Nanty,  "could  they  find  a  Papist 
lubber  that  knew  the  coast  as  I  do;  then  I 
am  trusty  as  steel  to  owners,  and  always  look 
after  cargo — live  lumber,  or  dead  flesh,  or 
spirits,  all  is  one  to- me;  and  your  Catholics 
have  such  d — d  large  hoods,  with  pardon, 
ma'am,  that  they  can  sometimes  hide  two 
faces  under  them.  But  here  is  a  gentleman 
dying,  with  letters  about  him  from  the  Laird 
of  Summertrees  to  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs. 
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as  they  call  him,  along  Solway,  and  every 
minute  he  lies  here  is  a  nail  in  his  coffin." 

"  Saint  Mary !  what  shall  we  do  ?  "  said 
Miss  Arthuret;  "we  must  admit  him,  I 
think,  at  all  risks. — You,  Richard  Gardener, 
help  one  of  these  men  to  carry  the  gentle- 
man up  to  the  Place;  and  you,  Selby,  see 
him  lodged  at  the  end  of  the  long  gallery. — 
You  are  a  heretic,  Captain,  but  I  think  you 
are  trusty,  and  I  know  you  have  been 
trusted — but  if  you  are  imposing  on  me"  

"Not  I,  madam — never  attempt  to  im- 
pose on  ladies  of  your  experience — my  prac- 
tice that  way  has  been  all  among  the  young 
ones.— Come,  cheerly,  Mr.  Fairford — you 
will  be  taken  good  care  of — try  to  walk." 

Alan  did  so;  and,  refreshed  by  his  halt, 
declared  himself  able  to  walk  to  the  house 
with  the  sole  assistance  of  the  gardener. 

"Why,  that's  hearty.  Thank  thee,  Dick, 
for  lending  him  thine  arm," — and  Nanty 
slipped  into  his  hand  the  guinea  he  had 
promised. — "Farewell,  then,  Mr.  Fairford, 
and  farewell,  Madam  Arthuret,  for  I  have 
been  too  long  here." 

So  saying,  he  and  his  two  companions 
threw  themselves  on  horseback,  and  went  off 
at  a  gallop.  Yet  even  above  the  clatter 
of  their  hoofs  did  the  incorrigible  Nanty 
hollow  out  the  old  ballad — 

"  A  lovely  lass  to  a  friar  came. 

To  confession  a-morning  early; — 

'In  what,  my  dear,  are  you  to  blame? 
Come  tell  me  most  sincerely?' 

'Alas  I  my  fault  I  dare  not  name- 
But  my  lad  he  loved  me  dearly.'  " 

"Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  Miss  Seraphi- 
na,  as  the  unhallowed  sounds  reached  her 
ears;  "what  profane  heathens  be  these  men, 
and  what  frights  and  pinches  we  be  put  to 
among  them!  The  saints  be  good  to  us, 
what  a  night  has  this  been! — the  like  never 
seen  at  Fairladies. — Help  me  to  make  fast 
the  gate,  Richard,  and  thou  shalt  come  down 
again  to  wait  on  it,  lest  there  come  more  un- 
welcome visitors — Not  that  you  are  unwel- 
come, young  gentleman,  for  it  is  sufficient 
that  you  need  such  assistance  as  we  can  give 
you,  to  make  you  welcome  to  Fairladies — 
only,  another  time  would  have  done  as  well 
— but,  hem !  I  dare  say  it  is  all  for  the  best. 
The  avenue  is  none  of  the  smoothest,  sir, 
look  to  your  feet.  Richard  Gardener  should 
have  had  it  mown  and  levelled,  but  he  was 
obliged  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  St.  Wini- 
fred's Well,  in  Wales." — (Here  Dick  gave  a 
short  dry  cough,  which,-  as  if  he  had  found 
it  betrayed  some  internal  feeling,  a  little  at 
variance  with  what  the  lady  said,  he  con- 
verted into  a  muttered  Sancta  Winifreda, 
ora  pro  nobis.  Miss  Arthuret,  meantime, 
proceeded) — "We  never  interfere  with  our 


servants'  vows  or  penances,  Master  Fairford 
— I  know  a  very  worthy  father  of  your  name, 
perhaps  a  relation — I  say,  we  never  inter- 
fere with  our  servants'  vows.  Our  Lady 
forbid  they  should  not  know  some  difference 
between  our  service  and  a  heretic's. — Take 
care,  sir,  you  will  fall  if  you  have  not  a  care. 
Alas!  by  night  and  day  there  are  many 
stumbling-blocks  in  our  paths!" 

With  more  talk  to  the  same  purpose,  all 
of  which  tended  to  show  a  charitable  and 
somewhat  silly  woman,  with  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  her  superstitious  devotion,  Miss 
Arthuret  entertained  her  new  guest,  as, 
stumbling  at  every  obstacle  which  the  devo- 
tion of  his  guide,  Richard,  had  left  in  the 
path,  he  at  last,  by  ascending  some  stone 
steps  decorated  on  the  side  with  griffins,  or 
some  such  heraldic  anomalies,  attained  a 
terrace  extending  in  front  of  the  Place  of 
Fairladies;  an  old-fashioned  gentleman's 
house  of  some  consequence,  with  its  range 
of  notched  gable-ends  and  narrow  windows, 
relieved  by  here  and  there  an  old  turret 
about  the  size  of  a  pepper-box.  The  door 
was  locked,  during  the  brief  absence  of  the 
mistress;  a  dim  light  glimmered  through  the 
sashed  door  of  the  hall,  which  opened  be- 
neath a  huge  stone  porch,  loaded  with  jessa- 
mine and  other  creepers.  All  the  windows 
were  dark  as  pitch. 

Miss  Arthuret  tapped  at  the  door.  "  Sister, 
sister  Angelica." 

"  Who  is  there  ? "  was  answered  from 
within;  "is  it  you,  sister  Seraphina?" 

"Yes,  yes,  undo  the  door;  do  you  not 
know  my  voice  ?  " 

"No  doubt,  sister,"  said  Angelica,  un- 
doing bolt  and  bar;  "but  you  know  our 
charge,  and  the  enemy  is  watchful  to  sur- 
prise us — incedit  sicut  leo  vorans,  saith  the 
breviary. — Whom  have  you  brought  here? 
0,  sister,  what  have  you  done  ?  " 

"It  is  a  young  man,"  said  Seraphina, 
hastening  to  interrupt  her  sister's  remon- 
strance, :  a  relation,  I  believe,  of  our  worthy 
Father  Fairford;  left  at  the  gate  by  the 
captain  of  that  blessed  vessel  the  Sainte 
Genevieve — almost  dead — and  charged  with 
despatches  to"  

She  lowered  her  voice  as  she  mumbled 
over  the  last  words. 

"Nay,  then,  there  is  no  help,"  said  An- 
gelica; "but  it  is  unlucky." 

During  this  dialogue  between  the  vestals 
of  Fairladies,  Dick  Gardener  deposited  his 
burden  in  a  chair,  where  the  young  lady, 
aft5r  a  moment  of  hesitation,  expressing  a 
becoming  reluctance  to  touch  the  hand  of  a 
stranger,  put  her  finger  and  thumb  upon 
Fairford's  wrist  and  counted  his  pulse. 

"There  is  fever  here,  sister,"  she  said; 
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"  Richard  must  call  Ambrose,  and  wc  must 
send  some  of  the  febrifuge." 

Ambrose  arrived  presently,  a  plausible 
and  respectable-looking  old  servant,  bred  in 
the  family,  and  who  had  risen  from  rank  to 
rank  in  the  Arthuret  service,  till  lie  was  be- 
come half-physician,  half-almoner,  half-but- 
ler, and  entire  governor;  that  is,  when  the 
Father  Confessor,  who  frequently  eased  him 
of  the  toils  of  government,  chanced  to  be 
abroad.  Under  the  direction,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  this  venerable  personage,  the 
unlucky  Alan  Fairford  was  conveyed  to  a 
decent  apartment  at  the  end  of  a  long  gal- 
lery, and,  to  his  inexpressible  relief,  con- 
signed to  a  comfortable  bed.  He  did  not 
attempt  to  resist  the  prescription  of  Mr. 
Ambrose,  who  not  only  presented  him  with 
the  proposed  draught,  but  proceeded  so  far 
as  to  take  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood 
from  him,  by  which  last  operation  he  prob- 
ably did  his  patient  much  service. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  ALAN  FAIRFORD,  CONTINUED. 

On  the  next  moring,  when  Fairford  awoke, 
after  no  very  refreshing  slumbers,  in  which 
were  mingled  many  wild  dreams  of  his 
father,  and  of  Darsie  Latimer, — of  the  dam- 
sel in  the  green  mantle,  and  the  vestals  of 
Fairladies, — of  drinking  small  beer  with 
Nanty  Ewart,  and  being  immersed  in  the 
Solvvay  with  the  Jumping  Jenny, — he  found 
himself  in  no  condition  to  dispute  the  order 
of  Mr.  Ambrose,  that  he  should  keep  his 
bed,  from  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have 
raised  himself  without  assistance.  He  be- 
came sensible  that  his  anxiety,  and  his  con- 
stant efforts  for  some  days  past,  had  been 
too  much  for  his  health,  and  that,  whatever 
might  be  his  impatience,  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed in  his  undertaking  until  his  strength 
was  re-established. 

In  the  meanwhile,  no  better  quarters 
could  have  been  found  for  an  invalid.  The 
attendants  spoke  under  their  breath,  and 
moved  only  on  tiptoe — nothing  was  done  un- 
less par  ordonnance  du  m/decin — Esculapius 
reigned  paramount  in  the  premises  at  Fair- 
ladies.  Once  a-day,  the  ladies  came  in  great 
state  to  wait  upon  him,  and  inquire  after 
his  health,  and  it  was  then  that  Alan's  nat- 
ural civility,  and  the  thankfulness  which  he 
expressed  for  their  timely  and  charitable 
assistance,  raised  him  considerably  in  their 
esteem.  He  was  on  the  third  day  removed 
to  a  better  apartment  than  that  in  which 
he  had  been  at  first  accommodated.  When 


he  was  permitted  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine,  it 
was  of  the  first  quality;  one  of  those  curious 
old-fashioned  cobwebbed  bottles  being  pro- 
duced on  the  occasion,  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  the  crypts  of  old  country  seats, 
where  they  may  have  lurked  undisturbed  for 
more  than  half-a-century. 

But  however  delightful  a  residence  for  an 
invalid,  Fairladies,  as  its  present  inmate  be- 
came soon  aware,  was  not  so  agreeable  to  a 
convalescent.  When  he  dragged  himself  to 
the  window  so  soon  as  he  could  crawl  from 
bed,  behold  it  was  closely  grated,  and  com- 
manded no  view  except  of  a  little  paved 
court.  This  was  nothing  remarkable,  most 
old  Border  houses  having  their  windows  so 
secured.  But  then  Fairford  observed,  that 
whosoever  entered  or  left  the  room,  always 
locked  the  door  with  great  care  and  circum- 
spection; and  some  proposals  which  he  made 
to  take  a  walk  in  the  gallery,  or  even  in  the 
garden,  were  so  coldly  received,  both  by 
the  ladies  and  their  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Ambrose,  that  lie  saw  plainly  such  an  ex- 
tension of  his  privileges  as  a  guest  would  not 
be  permitted. 

Anxious  to  ascertain  whether  this  exces- 
sive hospitality  would  permit  him  his  proper 
privilege  of  free-agency,  he  announced  to 
this  important  functionary,  with  grateful 
thanks  for  the  care  with  ■which  he  had  been 
attended,  his  purpose  to  leave  Fairladies 
next  morning,  requesting  only,  as  a  continu- 
ance of  the  favors  with  which  he  had  been 
loaded,  the  loan  of  a  horse  to  the  next  town; 
and,  assuring  Mr.  Ambrose  that  his  grati- 
tude would  not  be  limited  by  such  a  trifle, 
he  slipped  three  guineas  into  his  hand,  by 
way  of  seconding  his  proposal.  The  fingers 
of  that  worthy  domestic  closed  as  naturally 
upon  the  lionorarium,  as  if  a  degree  in  the 
learned  faculty  had  given  him  a  right  to 
clutch  it;  but  his  answer  concerning  Alan's 
proposed  departure  was  at  first  evasive,  and 
when  he  was  pushed,  it  amounted  to  a  per- 
emptory assurance  that  he  could  not  be  per- 
mitted to  depart  to-morrow;  it  was  as  much 
as  his  life  was  worth,  and  his  ladies  would 
not  authorise  it. 

"I know  best  what  my  own  life  is  worth," 
said  Alan,  "and  I  do  not  value  it  in  com- 
parison to  the  business  which  requires  my 
instant  attention." 

Receiving  still  no  satisfactory  answer 
from  Mr.  Ambrose,  Fairford  thought  it  best 
to  state  his  resolution  to  the  ladies  them- 
selves, in  the  most  measured,  respectful,  and 
grateful  terms;  but  still  such  as  expressed  a 
firm  determination  to  depart  on  the  morrow 
or  next  day  at  farthest.  After  some  at- 
tempts to  induce  him  to  stay,  on  the  alleged 
score  of  health,  which  were  so  expressed 
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that  he  was  convinced  they  were  only  used 
to  delay  his  departure,  Fairford  plainly  told 
them  that  he  was  intrusted  with  despatches 
of  consequence  to  the  gentleman  known  by 
the  name  of  Herries,  Redgauntlet,  and  the 
Laird  of  the  Lochs;  and  that  it  was  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  deliver  them  early. 

"I  dare  say,  Sister  Angelica,"  said  the 
elder  Miss  Arthuret,  "that  the  gentleman  is 
honest;  and  if  he  is  really  a  relation  of 
Father  Fairford,  we  can  run  no  risk." 

"Jesu  Maria!"  exclaimed  the  younger. 
"Oh,  fie,  Sister  Seraphina!  Fie,  fie! — Vade 
retro — get  thee  behind  me ! " 

"Well,  well;  but,  sister — Sister  Angelica — 
let  me  speak  with  you  in  the  gallery." 

So  out  the  ladies  rustled  in  their  silks  and 
tissues,  and  it  was  a  good  half-hour  ere  they 
rustled  in  again,  with  importance  and  awe  on 
their  countenances. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Fairford,  the 
cause  of  our  desire  to  delay  you  is — there  is 
a  religious  gentleman  in  this  house  at 
present"  

"A  most  excellent  person  indeed" — said 
the  sister  Angelica. 

"An  anointed  of  his  Master!"  echoed  Ser 
aphina, — "and  we  should  be  glad  that,  for 
conscience'  sake,  you  would  hold  some  dis- 
course with  him  before  your  departure." 

"Oho! "  thought  Fairford,  "the  murder 
is  out — here  is  a  design  of  conversion! — I 
must  not  affront  the  good  ladies,  but  I  shall 
soon  send  off  the  priest,  I  think. " — He  then 
answered  aloud,  '  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
converse  with  any  friend  of  theirs — that  in 
religious  matters  he  had  the  greatest  repect 
for  every  modification  of  Christianity,  though, 
he  must  say,  his  belief  was  made  up  to  that 
in  which  he  had  been  educated;  neverthe- 
less, if  his  seeing  the  religious  person  they 
recommended  could  in  the  least  show  his 

respect"  

It  is  not  quite  that,"  said  Sister  Seraphi- 
na, "although  I  am  sure  the  day  is  too  short 
to  hear  him — Father  Buona venture,  I  mean 
— speak  upon  the  concerns  of  our  souls; 
but"  

"Come,  come,  Sister  Seraphina,"  said  the 
younger,  "it  is  needless  to  talk  so  much 
about  it.  His — his  Eminence — I  mean 
Father  Buonaventure — will  himself  explain 
what  he  wants  this  gentleman  to  know." 

"His  Eminence!  said  Fairford,  surprised 
— "  Is  this  gentleman  so  high  in  the  Catho- 
lic Church  ? — The  title  is  given  only  to  Car- 
dinals, I  think." 

"He  is  not  a  Cardinal  as  yet,"  answered 
Seraphina;  "but  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Fairford, 
he  is  as  high  in  rank  as  he  is  eminently  en- 
dowed with  good  gifts,  and"  

"  Come  away,"  said  Sister  Angelica.  "  Holy 


Virgin,  how  you  do  talk! — What  has  Mr. 
Fairford  to  do  with  Father  Buonaventure's 
rank  ? — Only,  sir,  you  will  remember  that 
the  Father  has  been  always  accustomed  to 
be  treated  with  the  most  profound  deference; 
indeed"— — 

"  Come  away,  sister,"  said  Sister  Seraphi- 
na, in  her  turn;  "who  talks  now,  I  pray  you  ? 
Mr.  Fairford  will  know  how  to  comport  him- 
self." 

"And  we  had  best  both  leave  the  room," 
said  the  younger  lady,  "for  here  his  Emi- 
nence comes." 

She  lowered  her  voice  to  a  whisper  as  she 
pronounced  the  last  words;  and  as  Fairford 
was  about  to  reply,  by  assuring  her  that  any 
friend  of  hers  should  be  treated  by  him  with 
all  the  ceremony  he  could  expect,  she  im- 
posed silence  on  him,  by  holding  up  her 
finger. 

A  solemn  and  stately  step  was  now  heard 
in  the  gallery;  it  might  have  proclaimed  the 
approach  not  merely  of  a  bishop  or  cardinal, 
but  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  himself.  Nor 
could  the  sound  have  been  more  respectfully 
listened  to  by  the  two  ladies,  had  it  announced 
that  the  Head  of  the  Church  was  approach- 
ing in  person.  They  drew  themselves,  like 
sentinels  on  duty,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
door  by  which  the  long  gallery  communi- 
cated with  Fairford's  apartment,  and  stood 
there  immovable,  and  with  countenances  ex- 
pressive of  the  deepest  reverence. 

The  approach  of  Father  Buonaventure 
was  so  slow,  that  Fairford  had  time  to  notice 
all  this,  and  to  marvel  in  his  mind  what  wily 
and  ambitious  priest  could  have  contrived  to 
subject  his  worthy  but  simple-minded  host- 
esses to  such  superstitious  trammels.  Father 
Buonaventure's  entrance  and  appearance  in 
some  degree  accounted  for  the  whole. 

He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about  forty, 
or  upwards;  but  either  care,  or  fatigue,  or 
indulgence,  had  brought  on  the  appearance 
of  premature  old  age,  and  given  to  his  fine 
features  a  cast  of  seriousness  or  even  sad- 
ness. A  noble  countenance,  however,  still 
remained;  and  though  his  complexion  was 
altered,  and  wrinkles  stamped  upon  his 
brow  in  many  a  melancholy  fold,  still  the 
lofty  forehead,  the  full  and  well-opened  eye, 
and  the  well-formed  nose,  showed  how  hand- 
some in  better  days  he  must  have  been.  He 
was  tall,  but  lost  the  advantage  of  his 
height  by  stooping;  and  the  cane  which  he 
wore  always  in  his  hand,  and  occasionally 
used,  as  well  as  his  slow  though  majestic 
gait,  seemed  to  intimate  that  his  form  and 
limbs  felt  already  some  touch  of  infirmity. 
The  color  of  his  hair  could  not  be  discov- 
ered, as,  according  to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a 
periwig.    He  was  handsomely  though  gravely 
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dressed  in  a  secular  habit,  and  had  a  cock- 
ade in  his  hat;  circumstances  which  did  not 
surprise  Fairford,  who  knew  that  a  military 
disguise  was  very  often  assumed  by  the  sem- 
inary priests,  whose  visits  to  England,  or 
residence  there,  subjected  them  to  legal 
penalties. 

As  this  stately  person  entered  the  apart- 
ment, the  two  ladies,  facing  inward,  like 
soldiers  on  their  post  when  about  to  salute  a 
superior  officer,  dropped  on  either  hand  of 
the  Father  a  courtesy  so  profound,  that  the 
hooped  petticoats  which  performed  the  feat 
seemed  to  sink  down  to  the  very  floor,  nay, 
through  it,  as  if  a  trap-door  had  opened  for 
the  descent  of  the  dames  who  performed  this 
act  of  reverence. 

The  Father  seemed  accustomed  to  such 
homage,  profound  as  it  was;  he  turned  his 
person  a  little  way  first  towards  one  sister, 
and  then  towards  the  other,  while  with  a 
gracious  inclination  of  his  person,  which 
certainly  did  not  amount  to  a  bow,  he  ac- 
knowledged their  courtesy.  But  he  passed 
forward  without  addressing  them,  and 
seemed,  by  doing  so,  to  intimate  that  their 
presence  in  the  apartment  was  unnecessary. 

They  accordingly  glided  out  of  the  room, 
retreating  backwards,  with  hands  clasped 
and  eyes  cast  upwards,  as  if  imploring  bless- 
ings on  the  religious  man  whom  they  ven- 
erated so  highly.  The  door  of  the  apart- 
ment was  shut  after  them,  but  not  before 
Fairford  had  perceived  that  there  were  one 
or  two  men  in  the  gallery,  and  that,  con- 
trary to  what  he  had  before  observed,  the 
door,  though  shut,  was  not  locked  on  the 
outside. 

"Can  the  good  souls  apprehend  danger 
from  me  to  this  god  of  their  idolatry  ? " 
thought  Fairford.  But  he  had  no  time  to 
make  farther  observations,  for  the  stranger 
had  already  reached  the  middle  of  his  apart- 
ment. 

Fairford  rose  to  receive  him  respectfully, 
but  as  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  visitor,  he 
thought  that  the  Father  avoided  his  looks. 
His  reasons  for  remaining  incognito  were  co- 
gent enough  to  account  for  this,  and  Fairford 
hastened  to  relieve  him,  by  looking  down- 
wards in  his  turn;  but  when  again  he  raised 
his  face,  he  found  the  broad  light  eye  of  the 
stranger  so  fixed  on  him,  that  he  was  almost 
put  out  of  countenance  by  the  steadiness  of 
his  gaze.  During  this  time  they  remained 
standing. 

"Take  your  seat,  sir,"  said  the  Father; 
"you  have  been  an  invalid." 

He  spoke  with  the  tone  of  one  who  de- 
sires an  inferior  to  be  seated  in  his  presence, 
and  his  voice  was  full  and  melodious. 

Fairford,  somewhat  surprised  to  find  him- 


self overawed  by  the  airs  of  superiority, 
which  could  be  only  properly  exercised  to- 
wards one  over  whom  religion  gave  the 
speaker  influence,  sat  down  at  his  bidding, 
as  if  moved  by  springs,  and  was  at  a  loss  how 
to  assert  the  footing  of  equality  on  which  he 
felt  that  they  ought  to  stand.  The  stranger 
kept  the  advantage  which  he  had  obtained. 

'  Your  name,  sir,  I  am  informed,  is  Fair- 
ford ?  "  said  the  Father. 

Alan  answered  by  a  bow. 

"Called  to  the  Scottish  bar,"  continued 
his  visitor.  "There  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
West,  a  family  of  birth  and  rank  called  Fair- 
ford of  Fairford." 

Alan  thought  this  a  strange  observation 
from  a  foreign  ecclesiastic,  as  his  name  in- 
timated Father  Buonaventure  to  be;  but 
only  answered  he  believed  there  was  such  a 
family. 

"  Do  you  count  kindred  with  them,  Mr. 
Fairford  ?  "  continued  the  inquirer. 

"I  have  not  the  honor  to  lay  such  a  claim," 
said  Fairford.  "My  father's  industry  has 
raised  his  family  from  a  low  and  obscure 
situation — I  have  no  hereditary  claim  to  dis- 
tinction of  any  kind.  — May  I  ask  the  cause 
of  these  inquiries  ?  " 

"You  will  learn  it  presently,"  said  Father 
Buonaventure,  who  had  given  a  dry  and  dis- 
satisfied hem  at  the  young  man's  acknowledg- 
ing a  plebeian  descent.  He  then  motioned 
to  him  to  be  silent,  and  proceeded  with  his 
queries. 

"Although  not  of  condition,  you  are, 
doubtless,  by  sentiments  and  education,  a 
man  of  honor  and  a  gentleman  ?  " 

"I  hope  so,  sir,"  said  Alan,  coloring  with 
displeasure.  "I  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  have  it  questioned." 

"Patience,  young  man,"  said  the  unper- 
turbed querist — "  we  are  on  serious  business, 
and  no  idle  etiquette  must  prevent  its  be- 
ing discussed  seriously. — You  are  probably 
aware,  that  you  speak  to  a  person  proscribed 
by  the  severe  and  unjust  laws  of  the  present 
government  ?  " 

"I  am  aware  of  the  statute  1700,  chapter 
3,"  said  Alan,  "banishing  from  the  realm 
Priests  and  trafficking  Papists,  and  punish- 
ing by  death,  on  summary  conviction,  any 
such  person  who  being  so  banished  may  re- 
turn. But  I  have  no  means  of  knowing 
you,  sir,  to  be  one  of  those  persons;  and  I 
think  your  prudence  may  recommend  to  you 
to  keep  your  own  counsel." 

"It  is  sufficient,  sir;  and  I  have  no  appre- 
hensions of  disagreeable  consequences  from 
your  having  seen  me  in  this  house,"  said  the 
priest. 

"Assuredly  no,"  said  Alan.  "I  consider 
myself  as  indebted  for  my  life  to  the  Mis- 
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tresses  of  Fairladies;  and  it  would  be  a  vile 
requital  on  my  part  to  pry  into  or  make 
known  what  I  may  have  seen  or  heard  under 
this  hospitable  roof.  If  I  were  to  meet  the 
Pretender  himself  in  such  a  situation,  he 
should,  even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  stretch  to 
my  loyalty,  be  free  from  any  danger  from 
my  indiscretion." 

"The  Pretender!"  said  the  priest,  with 
some  angry  emphasis;  but  immediately 
softened  his  tone  and  added,  "No  doubt, 
however,  that  person  is  a  jiretender;  and 
some  people  think  his  pretensions  are  not  ill 
founded.  But  before  running  into  politics, 
give  me  leave  to  say,  that  I  am  surprised  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  your  opinions  in  habits 
of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
trees  and  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  and  the  medium 
of  conducting  the  intercourse  betwixt  them." 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  replied  Alan  Fairford; 
"  I  do  not  aspire  to  the  honor  of  being  reputed 
their  confidant  or  go-between.  My  concern 
with  those  gentlemen  is  limited  to  one  mat- 
ter of  business,  dearly  interesting  to  me, 
because  it  concerns  the  safety — perhaps  the 
life — of  my  dearest  friend." 

"  Would  you  have  any  objection  to  intrust 
me  with  the  cause  of  your  journey?"  said 
Father  Buonaventure.  "  My  advice  my  be 
of  service  to  you,  and  my  influence  with  one 
or  both  these  gentlemen  is  considerable." 

Fairford  hesitated  a  moment,  and  hastily 
revolving  all  circumstances,  concluded  that 
he  might  perhaps  receive  some  advantage 
from  propitiating  this  personage;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  endangered  nothing  by 
communicating  to  him  the  occasion  of  his 
journey.  He,  therefore,  after  stating 
shortly,  that  he  hoped  Mr.  Buonaventure 
would  render  him  the  same  confidence 
which  he  required  on  his  part,  gave  a  short 
account  of  Darsie  Latimer — of  the  mystery 
which  hung  over  his  family — and  of  the  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  him.  Finally,  of 
his  own  resolution  to  seek  for  his  friend, 
and  to  deliver  him,  at  the  peril  of  his  own 
life. 

The  Catholic  priest,  whose  manner  it 
seemed  to  be  to  avoid  all  conversation  which 
did  not  arise  from  his  own  express  motion, 
made  no  remarks  upon  what  he  had  heard, 
but  only  asked  one  or  two  abrupt  questions, 
where  Alan's  narrative  appeared  less  clear 
to  him;  then,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  took 
two  turns  through  the  apartment,  mutter- 
ing between  his  teeth,  with  emphasis,  the 
word  "Madman!"  But  apparently  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  keeping  all  violent  emotions 
under  restraint;  for  he  presently  addressed 
Fairford  with  the  most  perfect  indifference. 

"If,"  said  he,  "you  thought  you  could  do 
so  without  breach  "of  confidence,  I  wish  you  I 


would  have  the  goodness  to  show  me  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees.  I 
desire  to  look  particularly  at  the  address." 

Seeing  no  cause  to  decline  this  extension 
of  his  confidence,  Alan,  without  hesitation, 
put  the  letter  into  his  hand.  Having  turned 
it  round  as  old  Trumbull  and  Nanty  Ewart 
had  formerly  done,  and  like  them,  having 
examined  the  address  with  much  minute- 
ness, he  asked  whether  he  had  observed 
these  words,  pointing  to  a  pencil-writing 
upon  the  under  side  of  the  letter.  Fairford 
answered  in  the  negative,  and,  looking  at 
the  letter,  read  with  surprise,  "  Cave  ne  lit- 
eras  Belleropliontis  adferres  /"  a  caution 
which  coincided  so  exactly  with  the  Provost's 
admonition,  that  he  would  do  well  to  inspect 
the  letter  of  which  he  was  bearer,  that  he 
was  about  to  spring  up  and  attempt  an  es- 
cape, he  knew  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom. 

'Sit  still,  young  man,"  said  the  Father, 
with  the  same  tone  of  authority  which 
reigned  in  his  whole  manner,  although  min- 
gled with  stately  courtesy.  "  You  are  in  no 
danger — my  character  shall  be  a  pledge  for 
your  safety. — By  whom  do  you  suppose  these 
words  have  been  written:" 

Fairford  could  have  answered,  "by  Nanty 
Ewart;"  for  he  remembered  seeing  that  per- 
son scribble  something  with  a  pencil,  al- 
though he  was  not  well  enough  to  observe 
with  accuracy  where  or  upon  what.  But 
not  knowing  what  suspicions,  or  what  worse 
consequences,  the  seaman's  interest  in  his 
affairs  might  draw  upon  him,  he  judged  it 
best  to  answer  that  he  knew  not  the  hand. 

Father  Buonaventure  was  again  silent  for 
a  moment  or  two,  which  he  employed  in  sur- 
veying the  letter  with  the  strictest  attention; 
then  stepped  to  the  window,  as  if  to  exam- 
ine the  address  and  writing  of  the  envelope 
with  the  assistance  of  a  stronger  light,  and 
Alan  Fairford  beheld  him,  with  no  less 
amazement  than  high  displeasure,  coolly  and 
deliberately  break  the  seal,  open  the  letter, 
and  peruse  the  contents. 

"Stop,  sir,  hold!"  he  exclaimed,  so  soon  as 
his  astonishment  permitted  him  to  express 
his  resentment  in  words;  "by  what  right  do 

you  dare"  

"Peace,  young  gentleman,"  said  the 
Father,  repelling  him  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand ;  "  be  assured  I  do  not  act  without  war- 
rant— nothing  can  pass  betwixt  Mr.  Maxwell 
and  Mr.  Redgauntlet  that  I  am  not  fully 
entitled  to  know." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  Alan,  extremely 
angry;  "but  though  you  may  be  these  gen- 
tlemen's father  confessor,  you  are  not  mine; 
and  in  breaking  the  seal  of  a  letter  intrusted 

j  to  my  care,  you  have  done  me"  

I    "No  injury,  I  assure  you,"  answered  the 
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unperturbed  priest;  "on  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  a  service." 

I  desire  no  advantage  at  such  a  rate,  or 
to  be  obtained  in  such  a  manner,"  answered 
Fairford;  "restore  me  the  letter  instantly, 
or"  

"As  you  regard  your  own  safety,"  said  the 
priest,  "forbear  all  injurious  expressions, 
and  all  menacing  gestures.  I  am  not  one 
who  can  be  threatened  or  insulted  with  im- 
punity; and  there  are  enough  within  hear- 
ing to  chastise  any  injury  or  affront  offered 
to  me,  in  case  I  may  think  it  unbecoming 
to  protect  or  avenge  myself  with  my  own 
hand." 

In  saying  this,  the  Father  assumed  an  air 
of  such  fearlessness  and  calm  authority,  that 
the  young  lawyer,  surprised  and  overawed, 
forebore,  as  he  had  intended,  to  snatch  the 
letter  from  his  hand,  and  confined  himself 
to  bitter  complaints  of  the  impropriety  of 
his  conduct,  and  of  the  light  in  which  he 
himself  must  be  placed  to  Redgauntlet, 
should  he  present  him  a  letter  with  a  broken 
seal. 

"That,"  said  Father  Buonaventure,  "shall 
be  fully  cared  for.  I  will  myself  write  to 
Redgauntlet,  and  enclose  Maxwell's  letter, 
provided  always  you  continue  to  desire  to 
deliver  it,  after  perusing  the  contents." 

He  then  restored  the  letter  to  Fairford, 
and,  observing  that  he  hesitated  to  peruse 
it,  said  emphatically,  "Read  it,  for  it  con- 
cerns you." 

This  recommendation,  joined  to  what 
Provost  Crosbie  had  formerly  recommended, 
and  to  the  warning  which  he  doubted  not 
that  Nanty  intended  to  convey  by  his  clas- 
sical allusion,  decided  Fairford's  resolution. 

"If  these  correspondents,"  he  thought, 
"are  conspiring  against  my  person,  I  have  a 
right  to  counterplot  them;  self-preservation, 
as  well  as  my  friend's  safety,  require  that  I 
should  not  be  too  scrupulous." 

So  thinking,  he  read  the  letter,  which  was 
in  the  following  words: — 

"Dear  Rugged  and  Dangerous, 

"Will  you  never  cease  meriting  your  old 
nick-name  ?  You  have  springed  your  dot- 
trel, I  find,  and  what  is  the  consequence  ? 
— why,  that  there  will  be  hue  and  cry  after 
you  presently.  The  bearer  is  a  pert  young 
lawyer,  who  has  brought  a  formal  complaint 
against  you,  which,  luckily,  he  has  preferred 
in  a  friendly  court.  Yet,  favorable  as  the 
judge  was  disposed  to  be,  it  was  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty  that  cousin  Jenny  and  I 
could  keep  him  to  his  tackle.  He  begins  to 
be  timid,  suspicious,  and  untractable,  and  I 
fear  Jenny  will  soon  bend  her  brows  on  him 
in  vain.    I  know  not  what  to  advise — the 


lad  who  carries  this  is  a  good  lad — active  for 
his  friend — and  I  have  pledged  my  honor 
he  shall  have  no  personal  ill-usage — Pledged 
my  honor,  remark  these  words,  and  remem- 
ber I  can  be  rugged  and  dangerous  as  well  as 
my  neighbors.  But  I  have  not  ensured  him 
against  a  short  captivity,  and  as  he  is  a  stir- 
ring active  fellow,  I  see  no  remedy  but 
keeping  him  out  of  the  way  till  this  business 

of  the  good  Father  B         is  safely  blown 

over,  which  God  send  it  were! — Always 
thine,  even  should  I  be  once  more 

"  Craig-in-peril." 

"What  think  you,  young  man,  of  the  dan- 
ger you  have  been  about  to  encounter  so 
willingly  ?  " 

"As  strangely,"  replied  Alan  Fairford,  "as 
of  the  extraordinary  means  which  you  have 
been  at  present  pleased  to  use  for  the  discov- 
ery of  Mr.  Maxwell's  purpose." 

"Trouble  not  yourself  to  account  for  my 
conduct,"  said  the  Father;  "I  have  a  warrant 
for  what  I  do,  and  fear  no  responsibility. 
But  tell  me  what  is  your  present  purpose." 

"I  should  not  perhaps  name  it  to  you, 
whose  own  safety  may  be  implicated." 

"  I  understand  you,"  answered  the  Father; 
"you  would  appeal  to  the  existing  govern- 
ment ? — That  can  at  no  rate  be  permitted — 
we  will  rather  detain  you  at  Fairladies  by 
compulsion." 

"You  will  probably,"  said  Fairford,  "first 
weigh  the  risk  of  such  a  proceeding  in  a  free 
country." 

"I  have  incurred  more  formidable  haz- 
ard," said  the  priest,  smiling;  "yet  I  am 
willing  to  find  a  milder  expedient.  Come; 
let  us  bring  the  matter  to  a  compromise." 
— And  he  assumed  a  conciliating  gracious- 
ness  of  manner,  which  struck  Fairford  as 
being  rather  too  condescending  for  the  oc- 
casion; "I  presume  you  will  be  satisfied  to 
remain  here  in  seclusion  for  a  day  or  two 
longer,  provided  I  pass  my  solemn  word  to 
you  that  you  shall  meet  with  the  person 
whom  you  seek  after — meet  with  him  in  per- 
fect safety,  and,  I  trust,  in  good  health,  and 
be  afterwards  both  at  liberty  to  return  to 
Scotland,  or  dispose  of  yourselves  as  each 
of  you  may  be  minded  ?  " 

"I  respect  the  verbum  sacerdotis  as  much 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  a  Prot- 
estant," answered  Fairford;  "but  methinks, 
you  can  scarce  expect  me  to  repose  so  much 
confidence  in  the  word  of  an  unknown  per- 
son, as  is  implied  in  the  guarantee  which 
you  offer  me." 

"I  am  not  accustomed,  sir,"  said  the 
Father,  in  a  very  haughty  tone,  "to  have 
my  word  disputed.  But,"  he  added,  while 
the  angry  hue  passed  from  his  cheek,  after 
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a  moment's  reflection,  "you  know  me  not, 
and  ought  to  be  excused:.  I  will  repose 
more  confidence  in  your  honor  than  you 
seem  willing  to  rest  upon  mine;  and  since 
we  are  so  situated  that  one  must  rely  upon 
the  other's  faith,  I  will  cause  you  to  be  set 
presently  at  liberty,  and  furnished  with  the 
means  of  delivering  your  letter  as  addressed, 
provided  that  now,  knowing  the  contents, 
you  think  it  safe  for  yourself  to  execute  the 
commission." 

Alan  Fairford  paused.  "I  cannot  see," 
he  at  length  replied,  "how  I  can  proceed 
with  respect  to  the  accomplishment  of  my 
sole  purpose,  which  is  the  liberation  of  my 
friend,  without  appealing  to  the  law,  and 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  a  magistrate.  If 
I  present  this  singular  letter  of  Mr.  Max- 
well, with  the  contents  of  which  I  have  be- 
come so  unexpectedly  acquainted,  I  shall 
only  share  his  captivity." 

'  And  if  you  apply  to  a  magistrate,  young 
man,  you  will  bring  ruin  on  these  hospita- 
ble ladies,  to  whom,  in  all  human  probabil- 
ity, you  owe  your  life.  You  cannot  obtain  a 
warrant  for  your  purpose  without  giving  a 
clear  detail  of  all  the  late  scenes  through 
which  you  have  passed.  A  magistrate  would 
oblige  you  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
yourself,  before  arming  you  with  his  au- 
thority against  a  third  party;  and  in  giving 
such  an  account,  the  safety  of  these  ladies 
will  necessarily  be  compromised.  A  hun- 
dred spies  have  had,  and  still  have,  their 
eyes  upon  this  mansion;  but  God  will  pro- 
tect his  own." — He  crossed  himself  de- 
voutly, and  then  proceeded. — "You  can 
take  an  hour  to  think  of  your  best  plan, 
and  I  will  pledge  myself  to  forward  it  thus 
far,  provided  it  be  not  asking  you  to  rely 
more  on  my  word  than  your  prudence  can 
warrant.  You  shall  go  to  Redgauntlet— I 
name  him  plainly,  to  show  my  confidence  in 
you — and  you  shall  deliver  him  this  letter 
of  Mr.  Maxwell's,  with  one  from  me,  in 
which  I  will  enjoin  him  to  set  your  friend  at 
liberty,  or  at  least  to  make  no  attempts  upon 
your  own  person,  either  by  detention  or 
otherwise.  If  you  can  trust  me  thus  far," 
he  said,  with  a  proud  emphasis  on  the 
words,  "I  will  on  my  side  see  you  depart 
from  this  place  with  the  most  perfect  con- 
fidence that  you  will  not  return  armed  with 
powers  to  drag  its  inmates  to  destruction. 
You  are  young  and  inexperienced — bred  to 
a  profession  also  which  sharpens  suspicion, 
and  gives  false  views  of  human  nature.  I 
have  seen  much  of  the  world,  and  have 
known  better  than  most  men  how  far  mu- 
tual confidence  is  requisite  in  managing 
affairs  of  consequence." 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  superiority,  even 


of  authority,  by  which  Fairford,  notwith- 
standing his  own  internal  struggles,  was 
silenced  and  overawed  so  much,  that  it  was 
not  till  the  Father  had  turned  to  leave  the 
apartment  that  he  found  words  to  ask  him 
what  the  consequences  would  be  should  he 
decline  to  depart  on  the  terms  proposed. 

"You  must  then,  for  the  safety  of  all 
parties,  remain  for  some  days  an  inhabitant 
of  Fairladies,  where  we  have  the  means  of 
detaining  you,  which  self-preservation  will 
in  that  case  compel  us  to  make  use  of.  Your 
captivity  will  be  short;  for  matters  cannot 
long  remain  as  they  are — The  cloud  must 
soon  rise,  or  it  must  sink  upon  us  for  ever. 
— Benedicite!  " 

With  these  words  he  left  the  apartment. 

Fairford,  upon  his  departure,  felt  himself 
much  at  a  loss  what  course  to  pursue.  His 
line  of  education,  as  well  as  his  father's 
tenets  in  matters  of  church  and  state,  had 
taught  him  a  holy  horror  for  Papists,  and  a 
devout  belief  in  whatever  had  been  said  of 
the  punic  faith  of  Jesuits,  and  of  the  ex- 
pedients of  mental  reservation,  by  which  the 
Catholic  priests  in  general  were  supposed  to 
evade  keeping  faith  with  heretics.  Yet  there 
was  something  of  majesty,  depressed  indeed, 
and  overclouded,  but  still  grand  and  impos- 
ing, in  the  manner  and  words  of  Father 
Buonaventure,  which  it  was  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  those  preconceived  opin- 
ions which  imputed  subtlety  and  fraud  to 
his  sect  and  order.  Above  all,  Alan  was 
aware  that  if  he  accepted  not  his  freedom 
upon  the  terms  offered  him,  he  was  likely  to 
be  detained  by  force;  so  that,  in  every  point 
of  view,  he  was  a  gainer  by  accepting 
them. 

A  qualm,  indeed,  came  across  him,  when 
he  considered,  as  a  lawyer,  that  this  Father 
was  probably,  in  the  eye  of  law,  a  traitor; 
and  that  there  was  an  ugly  crime  on  the 
Statute  Book,  called  Misprision  of  Treason. 
On  the  other  hand,  whatever  he  might  think 
or  suspect,  he  could  not  take  upon  him  to 
say,  that  the  man  was  a  priest,  whom  he  had 
never  seen  in  the  dress  of  his  order,  or  in  the 
act  of  celebrating  mass;  so  that  he  felt  him- 
self at  liberty  to  doubt  of  that  respecting 
which  he  possessed  no  legal  proof.  He 
therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  do  well  to  accept  his  liberty,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Eedgauntlet  under  the  guarantee  of 
Father  Buonaventure,  which  he  scarce 
doubted  would  be  sufficient  to  save  him  from 
personal  inconvenience.  Should  he  once  ob- 
tain speech  of  that  gentleman,  he  felt  the 
same  confidence  as  formerly  that  he  might 
be  able  to  convince  him  of  the  rashness  of 
his  conduct,  should  he  not  consent  to  lib- 
erate Darsie  Latimer.    At  all  events,  he 
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should  learn  where  his  friend  was,  and  how 

circumstanced, 

Having  thus  made  np  his  mind,  Alan 
waited  anxiously  for  the  expiration  of  the 
hour  which  had  heen  allowed  him  for  de- 
liberation, lie  was  not  kept  on  the  tenter- 
hooks of  impatience  an  instant  longer  than 
the  appointed  moment  arrived,  for,  even  as 
the  clock  struck,  Ambrose  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  gallery,  and  made  a  sign  that 
Alan  should  follow  him.  He  did  so,  and 
after  passing  through  some  of  the  intricate 
avenues  common  in  old  houses,  was  ushered 
into  a  small  apartment,  commodiously  fitted 
up,  in  which  he  found  Father  Buonaventure 
reclining  on  a  couch,  in  the  attitude  of  a 
man  exhausted  by  fatigue  or  indisposition. 
On  a  small  table  beside  him,  a  silver  em- 
bossed salver  sustained  a  Catholic  book  of 
prayer,  a  small  flask  of  medicine,  a  cordial, 
and  a  little  tea-cup  of  old  china.  Ambrose 
did  not  enter  the  room — he  only  bowed  pro- 
foundly, and  closed  the  door  with  the  least 
possible  noise,  so  soon  as  Fairford  had 
entered. 

"Sit  down,  young  man,"  said  the  Father, 
with  the  same  air  of  condescension  which 
had  before  surprised,  and  rather  offended 
Fairford.  "  You  have  been  ill,  and  I  know 
too  well  by  my  own  case  that  indisposition 
requires  indulgence. — Have  you,"  he  con- 
tinued, so  soon  as  he  saw  him  seated,  "re- 
solved to  remain  or  to  depart  ?  " 

"To  depart,"  said  Alan,  "under  the  agree- 
ment that  you  will  guarantee  my  safety  with 
the  extraordinary  person  who  has  conducted 
himself  in  such  a  lawless  manner  toward  my 
friend,  Darsie  Latimer." 

"Do  not  judge  hastily,  young  man,"  re- 
plied the  Father.  "Kedgauntlet  has  the 
claims  of  a  guardian  over  his  ward,  in  re- 
spect to  the  young  gentleman,  and  a  right 
to  dictate  his  place  of  residence,  although 
he  may  have  been  injudicious  in  selecting 
the  means  by  which  he  thinks  to  enforce 
his  authority." 

"His  situation  as  an  attainted  person  ab- 
rogates such  rights,"  said  Fairford,  hastily. 

"Surely,"  replied  the  priest,  smiling  at 
the  young  lawyer's  readiness;  "in  the  eye 
of  those  who  acknowledge  the  justice  of 
the  attainder — but  that  do  not  I.  How- 
ever, sir,  here  is  the  guarantee — look  at 
its  contents,  and  do  not  again  carry  the  let- 
ters of  Uriah." 

Fairford  read  these  words  : — 

"Good  Friend, 

"We  send  you  hither  a  young  man  de- 
sirous to  know  the  situation  of  your  ward, 
since  he  came  under  your  paternal  au- 
thority, and  hopeful  of  dealing  with  you 


for  having  your  relative  put  at  large.  This 
we  recommend  to  your  prudence,  highly 
disapproving,  at  the  same  time,  of  any 
force  or  coercion,  when  such  can  be  avoided, 
and  wishing,  therefore,  that  the  bearer's 
negotiation  may  be  successful.  At  all  rates, 
however,  the  bearer  hath  our  pledged  word 
for  his  safety  and  freedom,  which,  there- 
fore, you  are  to  see  strictly  observed,  as 
you  value  our  honor  and  your  own.  We 
farther  wish  to  converse  with  you,  with  as 
small  loss  of  time  as  may  be,  having  matters 
of  the  utmost  confidence  to  impart.  For 
this  purpose  we  desire  you  to  repair  hither 
with  all  haste,  and  thereupon  we  bid  you 
heartily  farewell.  P.  B." 

"You  will  understand,  sir,"  said  the 
Father,  when  he  saw  that  Alan  had  perused 
his  letter,  "that,  by  accepting  charge  of  this 
missive,  you  bind  yourself  to  try  the  effect 
of  it  before  having  recourse  to  any  legal 
means,  as  you  term  them,  for  your  friend's 
release." 

"There  are  a  few  ciphers  added  to  this 
letter."  said  Fairford,  when  he  had  perused 
the  paper  attentively — "may  I  inquire  what 
their  import  is?" 

"They  respect  my  own  affairs,"  answered 
the  Father,  briefly;  "and  have  no  concern 
whatever  with  yours." 

"It  seems  to  me,  however,"  replied  Alan, 
"natural  to  suppose"  

"Nothing  must  be  supposed  incompatible 
with  my  honor,"  replied  the  priest,  inter- 
rupting him;  "when  such  as  I  am  confer 
favors,  we  expect  that  they  shall  be  accepted 
with  gratitude,  or  declined  with  thankful 
respect — not  questioned  or  discussed." 

'  I  will  accept  your  letter  then,"  said  Fair- 
ford, after  a  minute's  consideration,  "and 
the  thanks  you  expect  shall  be  most  liberally 
paid,  if  the  result  answer  what  you  teach 
me  to  expect." 

"God  only  commands  the  issue,"  said 
Father  Buonaventure.  "Man  uses  means. 
— You  understand  that,  by  accepting  this 
commission,  you  engage  yourself  in  honor  to 
try  the  effect  of  my  letter  upon  Mr.  Ked- 
gauntlet before  you  have  recourse  to  infor- 
mations or  legal  warrants  ?  " 

"  I  hold  myself  bound,  as  a  man  of  good 
faith  and  honor,  to  do  so,"  said  Fair- 
ford. 

"Well,  I  trust  you,"  said  the  Father.  "I 
will  now  tell  you  that  an  express,  despatched 
by  me  last  night,  has,  I  hear,  brought  Ked- 
gauntlet to  a  spot  many  miles  nearer  this 
place,  where  he  will  not  find  it  safe  to  at- 
tempt any  violence  on  your  friend,  should 
he  be  rash  enough  to  follow  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  rather  than 
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my  commands.  We  now  understand  each 
other." 

He  extended  his  hand  towards  Alan,  who 
was  about  to  pledge  his  faith  in  the  usual 
form  by  grasping  it  with  his  own,  when  the 
Father  drew  back  hastily.  Ere  Alan  had 
time  to  comment  upon  this  repulse,  a  small 
side-door,  covered  with  tapestry,  was  opened; 
the  hangings  were  drawn  aside,  and  a  lady, 
as  if  by  sudden  apparition,  glided  into  the 
apartment.  It  was  neither  of  the  Misses 
Arthuret,  but  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  in  the  full-blown  expansion  of  female 
beauty,  tall,  fair,  and  commanding  in  her 
aspect.  Her  locks,  of  paly  gold,  were 
taught  to  fall  over  a  brow,  which,  with  the 
stately  glance  of  the  large,  open,  blue  eyes, 
might  have  become  Juno  herself;  her  neck 
and  bosom  were  admirably  formed,  and  of  a 
dazzling  whiteness.  She  was  rather  inclined 
to  embonpoint,  but  not  more  than  became 
her  age,  of  apparently  thirty  years.  Her 
step  was  that  of  a  queen,  but  it  was  of  Queen 
Vashti,  not  Queen  Esther — the  bold  and 
commanding,  not  the  retiring  beauty. 

Father  Buonaventure  raised  himself  on 
the  couch,  angrily,  as  if  displeased  by  this 
intrusion.  "How  now,  madam,"  he  said, 
with  some  sternness;  "why  have  we  the 
honor  of  your  company  ?  " 

"Because  it  is  my  pleasure,"  answered  the 
lady,  composedly. 

Your  pleasure,  madam ! "  he  repeated, 
in  the  same  angry  tone. 

"My  pleasure,  sir,"  she  continued,  "which 
always  keeps  exact  pace  with  my  duty.  I 
had  heard  you  were-  unwell — let  me  hope  it 
is  only  business  which  produces  this  seclu- 
sion." 

"I  am  well,"  he  replied;  "perfectly  well, 
and  I  thank  you  for  your  care — but  we  are 
not  alone,  and  this  young  man"  

"That  young  man?"  she  said,  bending 
her  large  and  serious  eye  on  Alan  Fairford, 
as  if  she  had  been  for  the  first  time  aware  of 
his  presence — "may  I  ask  who  he  is?" 

"Another  time,  madam;  you  shall  learn 
his  history  after  he  is  gone.  His  presence 
renders  it  impossible  for  me  to  explain 
farther." 

"After  he  is  gone  may  be  too  late,"  said 
the  lady;  "and  what  is  his  presence  to  me, 
when  your  safety  is  at  stake  ?  He  is  the 
heretic  lawyer  whom  those  silly  fools,  the 
Arthurets,  admitted  into  this  house  at  a 
time  when  they  should  have  let  their  own 
father  knock  at  the  door  in  vain,  though 
the  night  had  been  a  wild  one.  You  will 
not  surely  dismiss  him  ?  " 

"Your  own  impatience  can  alone  make 
that  step  perilous,"  said  the  Father;  "I  have 
resolved  to  take  it — do  not  let  your  indis- 


creet zeal,  however  excellent  its  motive,  add 
any  unnecessary  risk  to  the  transaction." 

"  Even  so  ?  "  said  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  re- 
proach, yet  mingled  with  respect  and  appre- 
hension. "  And  thus  you  will  still  go  forward, 
like  a  stag  upon  the  hunter's  snares,  with 
undoubting  confidence,  after  all  that  has 
happened?" 

'  Peace,  madam,"  said  Father  Buonavent- 
ure, rising  up;  "be  silent,  or  quit  the  apart- 
ment; my  designs  do  not  admit  of  female 
criticism." 

To  this  peremptory  command  the  lady 
seemed  about  to  make  a  sharp  reply;  but 
she  checked  herself,  and  pressing  her  lips 
strongly  together,  as  if  to  secure  the  words 
from  bursting  from  them,  which  were  al- 
ready formed  upon  her  tongue,  she  made  a 
deep  reverence,  partly  as  it  seemed  in  re- 
proach, partly  in  respect,  and  left  the  room 
as  suddenly  as  she  had  entered  it. 

The  Father  looked  disturbed  at  this  inci- 
dent, which  he  seemed  sensible  could  not 
but  fill  Fairford's  imagination  with  an  addi- 
tional throng  of  bewildering  suspicions;  he 
bit  his  lip  and  muttered  something  to  him- 
self as  he  walked  through  the  apartment; 
then  suddenly  turned  to  his  visitor  with  a 
smile  of  much  sweetness,  and  a  countenance 
in  which  every  rougher  expression  was  ex- 
changed for  those  of  courtesy  and  kindness. 

"  The  visit  we  have  been  just  honored  with, 
my  young  friend,  has  given  you,"  he  said, 
"more  secrets  to  keep  than  I  would  have 
wished  you  burdened  with.  The  lady  is  a 
person  of  condition — of  rank  and  fortune — 
but  nevertheless  is  so  circumstanced,  that 
the  mere  fact  of  her  being  known  to  be  in 
this  country  would  occasion  many  evils.  I 
should  wish  you  to  observe  secrecy  on  this 
subject,  even  to  Bedgauntlet  or  Maxwell, 
however  much  I  trust  them  in  all  that  con- 
cerns my  own  affairs." 

"I  can  have  no  occasion,"  replied  Fair- 
ford,  "for  holding  any  discussion  with  these 
gentlemen,  or  with  any  others,  on  the  cir- 
cumstances which  I  have  just  witnessed — it 
could  only  have  become  the  subject  of  my 
conversation  by  mere  accident,  and  I  will 
now  take  care  to  avoid  the  subject  entirely." 

"You  will  do  well,  sir,  and  I  thank  you," 
said  the  Father,  throwing  much  dignity  into 
the  expression  of  obligation  which  he  meant 
to  convey.  "The  time  may  perhaps  come 
when  you  will  learn  what  it  is  to  have 
obliged  one  of  my  condition.  As  to  the 
lady,  she  has  the  highest  merit,  and  nothing 
can  be  said  of  her  justly  which  would  not 
redound  to  her  praise.  Nevertheless — in 
short,  sir,  we  wander  at  present  as  in  a 
morning  mist — the  sun  will,  I  trust,  soon 
rise  and  dispel  it,  when  all  that  now  seems 
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mysterious  will  bo  fully  revealed — or  it  will 
sink  into  rain,"  he  added  in  a  solemn  tone, 
"and  then  explanation  will  be  of  little  con- 
sequence.— Adieu,  sir;  I  wish  you  well." 

He  made  a  graceful  obeisance,  and  van- 
ished through  the  same  side-door  by  which 
the  lady  had  entered;  and  Alan  thought  he 
heard  their  voices  high  in  dispute  in  the  ad- 
joining apartment. 

Presently  afterwards  Ambrose  entered, 
and  told  him  that  a  horse  and  guide  waited 
him  beneath  the  terrace. 

"The  good  Father  Buonaventure,"  added 
the  butler,  "has  been  graciously  pleased  to 
consider  your  situation,  and  desired  me  to 
inquire  whether  you  have  any  occasion  for  a 
supply  of  money  ?  " 

"Make  my  respects  to  his  reverence,"  an- 
swered Fairford,  and  assure  him  I  am  pro- 
vided in  that  particular.  I  beg  you  also  to 
make  my  acknowledgments  to  the  Misses 
Arthuret,  and  assure  them  that  their  kind 
hospitality,  to  which  I  probably  owe  my  life, 
shall  be  remembered  with  gratitude  as  long 
as  that  life  lasts.  You,  yourself,  Mr.  Am- 
brose, must  accept  of  my  kindest  thanks  for 
your  skill  and  attention." 

Mid  these  acknowledgments  they  left  the 
house,  descended  the  terrace,  and  reached 
the  spot  where  the  gai'dener,  Fairford's  old 
acquaintance,  waited  for  him,  mounted  upon 
one  horse,  and  leading  another. 

Bidding  adieu  to  Ambrose,  our  young 
lawyer  mounted,  and  rode  down  the  avenue, 
often  looking  back  to  the  melancholy  and 
neglected  dwelling  in  which  he  had  wit- 
nessed such  strange  scenes,  and  musing  up- 
on the  character  of  its  myterious  inmates, 
especially  the  noble  and  almost  regal  seem- 
ing priest,  and  the  beautiful  but  capricious 
dame,  who,  if  she  was  really  Father  Buona- 
venture's  penitent,  seemed  less  docile  to  the 
authority  of  the  church,  than,  as  Alan  con- 
ceived, the  Catholic  discipline  permitted. 
He  could  not  indeed  help  being  sensible 
that  the  whole  deportment  of  these  persons 
differed  much  from  his  preconceived  notions 
of  a  priest  and  devotee.  Father  Buonavent- 
ure, in  particular,  had  more  natural  dignity 
and  less  art  and  affectation  in  his  manner, 
than  accorded  with  the  idea  which  Calvinists 
were  taught  to  entertain  of  that  wily  and 
formidable  person,  a  Jesuitical  mission- 
ary. 

While  reflecting  on  these  things,  he 
looked  back  so  frequently  at  the  house,  that 
Dick  Gardener,  a  forward,  talkative  fellow, 
who  oegan  to  tire  of  silence,  at  length  said  to 
him,  "I  think  you  will  know  Fairladies  when 
you  see  it  again,  sir  ?  " 

"I  dare  say  I  shall,  Richard,"  answered 
Fairford,  good-humoredly.    "  I  wish  I  knew 


as  well  where  I  am  to  go  next.  But  you  can 
tell  me,  perhaps?" 

"  Your  worship  should  know  better  than 
I,"  said  Dick  Gardener;  "nevertheless,  I 
have  a  notion  you  are  going  where  all  you 
Scotsmen  should  be  sent,  whether  you  will 
or  no." 

"Not  to  the  devil,  I  hope,  good  Dick?" 
said  Fairford. 

"  Why,  no.  That  is  a  road  which  you  may 
travel  as  heretics;  but  as  Scotsmen,  I  would 
only  send  you  three-fourths  of  the  way — and 
that  is  back  to  Scotland  again — always  crav- 
ing your  honor's  pardon." 

'Does  our  journey  lie  that  way?"  said 
Fairford. 

"As  far  as  the  water-side,"  said  Richard. 
"  I  am  to  carry  you  to  old  Father  Cracken- 
thorp's,  and  then  you  are  within  a  spit  and 
a  stride  of  Scotland,  as  the  saying  is.  But 
mayhap  you  may  think  twice  of  going  thither 
for  all  that;  for  Old  England  is  fat  feedmg- 
ground  for  north-country  cattle." 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER. 

Our  history  must  now,  as  the  old  romancers 
wont  to  say,  "leave  to  tell"  of  the  quest  of 
Alan  Fairford,  and  instruct  our  readers  of 
the  adventures  which  befell  Darsie  Latimer, 
left  as  he  was  in  the  precarious  custody  of 
his  self-named  tutor,  the  Laird  of  the  Lochs 
of  Solway,  to  whose  arbitrary  pleasure  he 
found  it  necessary  for  the  present  to  con- 
form himself. 

In  consequence  of  this  prudent  resolution, 
and  although  he  did  not  assume  such  a  dis- 
guise without  some  sensations  of  shame  and 
degradation,  Darsie  permitted  Cristal  Nixon 
to  place  over  his  face,  and  secure  by  a  string, 
one  of  those  silk  masks  which  ladies  fre- 
quently wore  to  preserve  their  complexions, 
when  exposed  to  the  air  during  long  jour- 
neys on  horseback.  He  remonstrated  some- 
what more  vehemently  against  the  long  rid- 
ing-skirt, which  converted  his  person  from 
the  waist  into  the  female  guise,  but  was 
obliged  to  concede  this  point  also. 

The  metamorphosis  was  then  complete; 
for  the  fair  reader  must  be  informed  that  in 
those  rude  times,  the  ladies,  when  they  hon- 
ored the  masculine  dress  by  assuming  any 
part  of  it,  wore  just  such  hats,  coats,  and. 
waistcoats,  as  the  male  animals  themselves 
made  use  of,  and  had  no  notion  of  the  ele- 
gant compromise  betwixt  male  and  female 
attire,  which  has  now  acquired,  par  excel- 
lence, the  name  of  a  habit.  Trolloping 
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things  our  mothers  must  have  looked,  with 
long  square-cut  coats,  lacking  collars,  and 
with  waistcoats  plentifully  supplied  with  a 
length  of  pocket,  which  hung  far  downwards 
from  the  middle.  But  then  they  had  some 
advantage  from  the  splendid  colors,  lace,  and 
gay  embroidery,  which  masculine  attire  then 
exhibited;  and,  as  happens  in  many  similar 
instances,  the  finery  of  the  materials  made 
amends  for  the  want  of  symmetry  and  grace 
of  form  in  the  garments  themselves.  But 
this  is  a  digression. 

In  the  court  of  the  old  mansion,  half 
manor-place,  half  farm-house,  or  rather  a 
decayed  manor-house  converted  into  an  abode 
for  a  Cumberland  tenant,  stood  several  sad- 
dled horses.  Four  or  five  of  them  were 
mounted  by  servants  or  inferior  retainers,  all 
of  whom  were  well  armed  with  sword,  pis- 
tol, and  carabine.  But  two  had  riding  fur- 
niture for  the  use  of  females — the  one  be- 
ing accoutred  with  a  side-saddle,  the  other 
with  a  pillion  attached  to  the  saddle. 

Darsie's  heart  beat  quicker  within  him; 
he  easily  comprehended  that  one  of  these 
was  intended  for  his  own  use;  and  his  hopes 
suggested  that  the  other  was  designed  for 
that  of  the  fair  Green  Mantle,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  his  established  practice,  he  had 
adopted  for  the  queen  of  his  affections,  al- 
though his  opportunities  of  holding  com- 
munication with  her  had  not  exceeded  the 
length  of  a  silent  supper  on  one  occasion, 
and  the  going  down  a  country  dance  on  an- 
other. This,  however,  was  no  unwonted 
mood  of  passion  with  Darsie  Latimer,  upon 
whom  Cupid  was  used  to  triumph  only  in 
the  degree  of  a  Mahratta  conqueror,  who 
overruns  a  province  with  the  rapidity  of 
lightning,  but  finds  it  impossible  to  retain  it 
beyond  a  very  brief  space.  Yet  this  new 
love  was  rather  more  serious  than  the  scarce 
skinned-up  wounds  which  his  friend  Fair- 
ford  used  to  ridicule.  The  damsel  had  shown 
a  sincere  interest  in  his  behalf;  and  the  air 
of  mystery  with  which  that  interest  was 
veiled,  gave  her,  to  his  lively  imagination, 
the  character  of  a  benevolent  and  protecting 
spirit,  as  much  as  that  of  a  beautiful  female. 

At  former  times  the  romance  attending 
his  short-lived  attachments  had  been  of  his 
own  creating,  and  had  disappeared  as  soon 
as  ever  he  approached  more  closely  to  the 
object  with  which  he  had  invested  it.  On 
the  present  occasion  it  really  flowed  from 
external  circumstances,  which  might  have 
interested  less  susceptible  feelings,  and  an 
imagination  less  lively  than  that  of  Darsie 
Latimer,  young,  inexperienced,  and  enthu- 
siastic as  he  was. 

He  watched,  therefore,  anxiously  to  whose 
service  the  palfrey  bearing  the  lady's  saddle 


was  destined.  But  ere  any  female  appeared 
to  occupy  it,  he  was  himself  summoned  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  pillion  behind  Cristal 
Nixon,  amid  the  grins  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance Jan,  who  helped  him  to  horse,  and  the 
unrestrained  laughter  of  Dorcas,  who  dis- 
played on  the  occasion  a  case  of  teeth  which 
might  have  rivalled  ivory. 

Latimer  was  at  an  age  when  being  an  ob- 
ject of  general  ridicule  even  to  clowns  and 
milkmaids  was  not  a  matter  of  indifference, 
and  he  longed  heartily  to  have  laid  his  horse- 
whip across  Jan's  shoulders.  That,  however, 
was  a  solacement  of  his  feelings  which  was 
not  at  the  moment  to  be  thought  of;  and 
Cristal  Nixon  presently  put  an  end  to  his 
unpleasant  situation,  by  ordering  the  riders 
to  go  on.  He  himself  kept  the  centre  of  the 
troop,  two  men  riding  before  and  two  be- 
hind him,  always,  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie, 
having  their  eye  upon  him  to  prevent  any 
attempt  to  escape.  He  could  see  from  time 
to  time,  when  the  straight  line  of  the  road 
or  the  advantage  of  an  ascent  permitted  him, 
that  another  troop  of  three  or  four  riders  fol- 
lowed them  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance,  amongst  whom  he  could  discover 
the  tall  form  of  Kedgauntlet,  and  the  power- 
ful action  of  his  gallant  black  horse.  He  had 
little  doubt  that  Green  Mantle  made  one 
of  the  party,  though  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  the  others. 

In  this  manner  they  travelled  from  six  in 
the  morning  until  nearly  ten  of  the  clock, 
without  Darsie  exchanging  a  word  with  any 
one;  for  he  loathed  the  very  idea  of  entering 
into  conversation  with  Cristal  Nixon,  against 
whom  he  seemed  to  feel  an  instinctive  aver- 
sion; nor  was  that  domestic's  saturnine  and 
sullen  disposition  such  as  to  have  encour- 
aged advances,  had  he  thought  of  making 
them. 

At  length  the  party  halted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshment;  but  as  they  had  hitherto 
avoided  all  villages  and  inhabited  places 
upon  their  route,  so  they  no w stopped  atone 
of  those  large  ruinous  Dutch  barns,  which  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  fields,  at  a  distance 
from  the  farm-houses  to  which  they  belong. 
Yet  in  this  desolate  place  some  preparations 
had  been  made  for  their  reception.  There 
were  in  the  end  of  the  barn  racks  filled  with 
provender  for  the  horses,  and  plenty  of  pro- 
visions for  the  party  were  drawn  from  the 
trusses  of  straw,  under  which  the  baskets 
that  contained  them  had  been  deposited. 
The  choicest  of  these  were  selected  and  ar- 
ranged apart  by  Cristal  Nixon,  while  the 
men  of  the  party  threw  themselves  upon  the 
rest,  which  he  abandoned  to  their  discre- 
tion. In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  rear- 
ward party  arrived  and  dismounted,  and 
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Redgauntlet  liimself  entered  the  barn  with 
the  green-mantled  maiden  by  his  side. 
He  presented  her  to  Darsie  with  these 
words: — 

"It  is  time  yon  two  should  know  each 
other  better.  I  promised  yon  my  confidence, 
Darsie,  and  the  time  is  come  for  reposing  it. 
But  first  we  will  have  our  breakfast;  and 
then,  when  once  more  in  the  saddle,  I  will 
tell  you  that  which  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  know.    Salute  Lilias,  Darsie." 

The  command  was  sudden,  and  surprised 
Latimer,  whose  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  perfect  ease  and  frankness  with  which 
Lilias  offered  at  once  her  cheek  and  her 
hand,  and  pressing  his  as  she  rather  took  it 
than  gave  her  own,  said  very  frankly, 
"Dearest  Darsie,  how  rejoiced  I  am  that  our 
uncle  has  at  last  permitted  us  to  become  ac- 
quainted! " 

Darsie's  head  turned  round;  and  it  was 
perhaps  well  that  Eedgauntlet  called  on  him 
to  sit  down,  as  even  that  movement  served 
to  hide  his  confusion.  There  is  an  old  song 
which  says — 

— —  "  when  ladies  are  willing, 

A  man  can  but  look  iike  a  fool;" 

And  on  the  same  principle  Darsie  Latimer's 
looks  at  this  unexpected  frankness  of  re- 
ception, would  have  formed  an  admirable 
vignette  for  illustrating  the  passage.  "Dear- 
est Darsie,"  and  such  a  ready,  nay,  eager 
salute  of  lip  and  hand! — It  was  all  very 
gracious,  no  doubt — and  ought  to  have 
been  received  with  much  gratitude;  but, 
constituted  as  our  friend's  temper  was, 
nothing  could  be  more  inconsistent  with  his 
tone  of  feeling.  If  a  hermit  had  proposed 
to  him  to  club  for  a  pot  of  beer,  the  il- 
lusion of  his  reverend  sanctity  could  not 
have  been  dispelled  more  effectually  than 
the  divine  qualities  of  Green  Mantle  faded 
upon  the  ill-imagined  frank-heartedness  of 
poor  Lilias.  Vexed  with  her  forwardness, 
and  affronted  at  having  once  more  cheated 
himself,  Darsie  could  hardly  help  muttering 
two  lines  of  the  song  we  have  already 
quoted : — 

"  The  fruit  that  mnst  fall  without  shaking 
Is  rather  too  mellow  for  me." 

And  yet  it  was  pity  for  her  too — she  was 
a  very  pretty  young  woman — his  fancy  had 
scarcely  overrated  her  in  that  respect — and 
the  slight  derangement  of  the  beautiful 
brown  locks  which  escaped  in  natural  ring- 
lets from  under  her  riding  hat,  with  the 
bloom  which  exercise  had  brought  into  her 
cheek,  made  her  even  more  than  usually  fas- 
cinating. Eedgauntlet  modified  the  stern- 
ness of  his  look  when  it  was  turned  towards 
her,  and  in  addressing  her,  used  a  softer  tone 


than  his  usual  deep  bass.  Even  the  grim 
features  of  Cristal  Nixon  relaxed  when  he  at- 
tended on  her,  and  it  was  then,  if  ever,  that 
his  misanthropical  visage  expressed  some 
sympathy  with  the  rest  of  humanity. 

"How  can  she,"  thought  Latimer,  "look 
so  like  an  angel,  yet  be  so  mere  a  mortal  af- 
ter all  ? — How  could  so  much  seeming  mod- 
esty have  so  much  forwardness  of  manner, 
when  she  ought  to  have  been  most  reserved  ? 
How  can  her  conduct  be  reconciled  to  the 
grace  and  ease  of  her  general  deportment  ?  " 

The  confusion  of  thoughts  which  occupied 
Darsie's  imagination,  gave  to  his  looks  a  dis- 
ordered appearance,  and  his  inattention  to 
the  food  which  was  placed  before  him,  to- 
gether with  his  silence  and  absence  of  mind, 
induced  Lilias  solicitously  to  inquire,  whether 
he  did  not  feel  some  return  of  the  disorder 
under  which  he  had  suffered  so  lately.  This 
led  Mr.  Eedgauntlet,  who  seemed  also  lost 
in  his  own  contemplations,  to  raise  his  eyes, 
and  join  in  the  same  inquiry  with  some  ap- 
pearance of  interest.  Latimer  explained  to 
both  that  he  was  perfectly  well. 

"It  is  well  it  is  so,"  answered  Redgauntlet; 
for  we  have  that  before  us  which  will  brook 
no  delay  from  indisposition — we  have  not,  as 
Hotspur  says,  leisure  to  be  sick." 

Lilias,  on  ber  part,  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  Darsie  to  partake  of  the  food  which 
she  offered  him,  with  a  kindly  and  affection- 
ate courtesy  corresponding  to  the  warmth  of 
the  interest  she  had  displayed  at  their  meet- 
ing; but  so  very  natural,  innocent,  and  pure 
in  its  character,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  vainest  coxcomb  to  have  mis- 
taken it  for  coquetry,  or  a  desire  of  capti- 
vating a  prize  so  valuable  as  his  affection. 
Darsie,  with  no  more  than  the  reasonable 
share  of  self -opinion  common  to  most  youths 
when  they  approach  twenty-one,  knew  not 
how  to  explain  her  conduct. 

Sometimes  he  was  tempted  to  think  that 
his  own  merits  had,  even  during  the  short 
intervals  when  they  had  seen  each  other,  se- 
cured such  a  hold  of  the  affections  of  a  young 
person,  who  had  probably  been  bred  up  in 
ignorance  of  the  world  and  its  forms,  that 
she  was  unable  to  conceal  her  partiality. 
Sometimes  he  suspected  that  she  acted  by 
her  guardian's  order,  who,  aware  that  he, 
Darsie,  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  for- 
tune, might  have  taken  this  bold  stroke  to 
bring  about  a  marriage  betwixt  him  and  so 
near  a  relative. 

But  neither  of  these  suppositions  was  ap- 
plicable to  the  character  of  the  parties. 
Miss  Lilias's  manners,  however  soft  and  nat- 
ural, displayed  in  their  ease  and  versatility 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  few  words  she  said 
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during  the  morning  repast,  there  were  min- 
gled a  shrewdness  and  good  sense  which 
could  scarce  belong  to  a  miss  capable  of 
playing  the  silly  part  of  a  love-smitten  maid- 
en so  broadly.  As  for  Redgauntlet,  with  his 
stately  bearing,  his  fatal  frown,  his  eye  of 
threat  and  of  command,  it  was  impossible, 
Darsie  thought,  to  suspect  him  of  a  scheme 
having  private  advantage  for  its  object; — he 
could  as  soon  have  imagined  Cassius  picking 
Ceesar's  pocket,  instead  of  drawing  his  pon- 
iard on  the  Dictator. 

While  he  thus  mused,  unable  either  to  eat, 
drink,  or  answer  to  the  courtesy  of  Lilias, 
she  soon  ceased  to  speak  to  him,  and  sat  si- 
lent as  himself. 

They  had  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  their 
halting-place,  when  Eedgauntlet  said  aloud, 
"  Look  out,  Cristal  Nixon.  If  we  hear  noth- 
ing from  Fairladies  we  must  continue  our 
journey." 

Cristal  went  to  the  door,  and  presently  re- 
turned, and  said  to  his  master,  in  a  voice  as 
harsh  as  his  features,  "Gilbert  Gregson  is 
coming,  his  horse  as  white  with  foam  as  if  a 
fiend  had  ridden  him." 

Eedgauntlet  threw  from  him  the  plate  on 
which  he  had  been  eating,  and  hastened  to- 
wards the  door  of  the  barn,  which  the  cour- 
ier at  that  moment  entered — a  smart  jockey, 
with  a  black  velvet  hunting-cap,  and  a  broad 
belt  drawn  tight  round  his  waist,  to  which 
was  secured  his  express-bag.  The  variety 
of  mud  with  which  he  was  splashed  from  cap 
to  spur,  showed  he  had  had  a  rough  and 
rapid  ride.  He  delivered  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Redgauntlet  with  an  obeisance,  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  end  of  the  barn,  where  the  other 
attendants  were  sitting  or  lying  upon  the 
straw,  in  order  to  get  some  refreshment. 

Redgauntlet  broke  the  letter  open  with 
haste,  and  read  it  with  anxious  and  discom- 
posed looks.  On  a  second  perusal  his  dis- 
pleasure seemed  to  increase,  his  brow  dark- 
ened, and  was  distinctly  marked  with  the 
fatal  sign  peculiar  to  his  family  and  house. 
Darsie  had  never  before  observed  his  frown 
bear  such  a  close  resemblance  to  the  shape 
which  tradition  assigned  it. 

Redgauntlet  held  out  the  open  letter  with 
one  hand,  and  struck  it  with  the  forefinger 
of  the  other,  as,  in  a  suppressed  and  dis- 
pleased tone,  he  said  to  Cristal  Nixon, 
'Countermanded — ordered  northward  once 
more! — Northward,  when  all  our  hopes  lie 
to  the  south — a  second  Derby  direction, 
when  we  turned  our  back  on  glory,  and 
marched  in  quest  of  ruin ! " 

Cristal  Nixon  took  the  letter  and  ran  it 
over,  then  returned  it  to  his  master  with  the 
cold  observation,  "A  female  influence  pre- 
dominates." 


"But  it  shall  predominate  no  longer," 
said  Redgauntlet;  "it  shall  wane  as  ours 
rises  in  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  I  will  on 
before — and  you,  Cristal,  will  bring  the 
party  to  the  place  assigned  in  the  letter. 
You  may  now  permit  the  young  persons  to 
have  unreserved  communication  together; 
only  mark  that  you  watch  the  young  man 
closely  enough  to  prevent  his  escape,  if  he 
should  be  idiot  enough  to  attempt  it,  but 
not  approaching  so  close  as  to  watch  their 
free  conversation." 

"I  care  nought  about  their  conversation," 
said  Nixon,  surlily. 

"You  hear  my  commands,  Lilias,"  said 
the  Laird,  turning  to  the  young  lady.  "  You 
may  use  my  permission  and  authority  to  ex- 
plain so  much  of  our  family  matters  as  you 
yourself  know.  At  our  next  meeting  I  will 
complete  the  task  of  disclosure,  and  I  trust 
I  shall  restore  one  Redgauntlet  more  to  the 
bosom  of  our  ancient  family.  Let  Latimer, 
as  he  calls  himself,  have  a  horse  to  himself; 
he  must  for  some  time  retain  his  disguise. — 
My  horse — my  horse ! " 

In  two  minutes  they  heard  him  ride  off 
from  the  door  of  the  barn,  followed  at  speed 
by  two  of  the  armed  men  of  his  party. 

The  commands  of  Cristal  Nixon,  in  the 
meanwhile,  put  all  the  remainder  of  the 
party  in  motion,  but  the  Laird  himself  was 
long  out  of  sight  ere  they  wTere  in  readiness 
to  resume  their  journey.  When  at  length 
they  set  out,  Darsie  was  accommodated  with 
a  horse  and  side-saddle,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  resume  his  place  on  the  pillion 
behind  the  detestable  Nixon.  He  was 
obliged,  however,  to  retain  his  riding-skirt, 
and  to  reassume  his  mask.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing this  disagreeable  circumstance,  and 
although  he  observed  that  they  gave  him 
the  heaviest  and  slowest  horse  of  the  party, 
and  that,  as  a  farther  precaution  against  es- 
cape, he  was  closely  watched  on  every  side, 
yet  riding  in  company  with  the  pretty  Lilias 
was  an  advantage  which  overbalanced  these 
inconveniences. 

It  is  true,  that  this  society,  to  which  that 
very  morning  he  would  have  looked  forward 
as  a  glimpse  of  heaven,  had,  now  that  it 
was  thus  unexpectedly  indulged,  something 
much  less  rapturous  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. 

It  was  in  vain  that,  in  order  to  avail  him- 
self of  a  situation  so  favorable  for  indulging 
his  romantic  disposition,  he  endeavored  to 
coax  back,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  that 
delightful  dream  of  ardent  and  tender  pas- 
sion; he  felt  only  such  a  confusion  of  ideas 
at  the  difference  between  the  being  whom 
he  had  imagined,  and  her  with  whom  he 
was  now  in  contact,  that  it  seemed  to  him 
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liko  the  effect  of  witchcraft.  What  most 
surprised  him  was,  that  this  sudden  flame 
should  have  died  away  so  rapidly,  notwith- 
standing that  the  maiden's  personal  beauty 
was  even  greater  than  he  had  expected — her 
demeanor,  unless  it  should  be  deemed  over 
kind  towards  himself,  as  graceful  and  be- 
coming as  he  could  have  fancied  it,  even  in 
his  gayest  dreams.  It  were  judging  hardly 
of  him  to  suppose  that  the  mere  belief  of 
his  having  attracted  her  affections  more 
easily  than  he  expected,  was  the  cause  of  his 
ungratefully  undervaluing  a  prize  too  lightly 
won,  or  that  his  transient  passion  played 
around  his  heart  with  the  flitting  radiance 
of  a  wintry  sunbeam  flashing  against  an 
icicle,  which  may  brighten  it  for  a  moment, 
but  cannot  melt  it.  Neither  of  these  was 
precisely  the  case,  though  such  fickleness  of 
disposition  might  also  have  some  influence 
in  the  change. 

The  truth  is,  perhaps,  the  lover's  pleas- 
ure, like  that  of  the  hunter,  is  in  the  chase; 
and  that  the  brightest  beauty  loses  half  its 
merit,  as  the  fairest  flower  its  perfume,  when 
the  willing  hand  can  reach  it  too  easily. 
There  must  be  doubt — there  must  be  danger 
— there  must  be  difficulty;  and  if,  as  the 
poet  says,  the  course  of  ardent  affection 
never  does  run  smooth,  it  is,  perhaps,  be- 
cause, without  some  intervening  obstacle, 
that  which  is  called  the  romantic  passion  of 
love,  in  its  high  poetical  character  and  col- 
oring, can  hardly  have  an  existence — any 
more  than  there  can  be  a  current  in  a  river 
without  the  stream  being  narrowed  by  steep 
banks,  or  checked  by  opposing  rocks. 

Let  not  those,  however,  who  enter  into  a 
union  for  life  without  those  embarrassments 
which  delight  a  Darsie  Latimer,  or  a  Lydia 
Languish,  and  which  are  perhaps  necessary 
to  excite  an  enthusiastic  passion  in  breasts 
more  firm  than  theirs,  augur  worse  of  their 
future  happiness,  because  their  own  alliance 
is  formed  under  calmer  auspices.  Mutual 
esteem,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  each 
other's  character,  seen,  as  in  their  case,  un- 
disguised by  the  mists  of  too  partial  passion 
— a  suitable  proportion  of  parties  in  rank 
and  fortune,  in  taste  and  pursuits — are  more 
frequently  found  in  a  marriage  of  reason 
than  in  a  union  of  romantic  attachment; 
where  the  imagination,  which  probably  cre- 
ated the  virtues  and  accomplishments  with 
which  it  invested  the  beloved  object,  is  fre- 
quently afterwards  employed  in  magnifying 
the  mortifying  consequences  of  its  own  de- 
lusion, and  exasperating  all  the  stings  of  dis- 
appointment. Those  who  follow  the  ban- 
ners of  Eeason  are  like  the  well-disciplined 
battalion,  which,  wearing  a  more  sober  uni- 
form, and  making  a  less  dazzling  show  than 


the  light  troops  commanded  by  Imagination, 
enjoy  more  safety,  and  even  more  honor,  in 
the  conflicts  of  human  life.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  foreign  to  our  present  purpose. 

Uncertain  in  what  manner  to  address  her 
whom  he  had  been  lately  so  anxious  to  meet 
with,  and  embarrassed  by  a  tete-a-tete  to 
which  his  own  timid  inexperience  gave  some 
awkwardness,  the  party  had  proceeded  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  before  Darsie  assumed 
courage  to  accost,  or  even  to  look  at,  his 
companion.  Sensible,  however,  of  the  im- 
propriety of  his  silence,  he  turned  to  speak 
to  her;  and  observing  that,  although  she 
wore  her  mask,  there  was  something  like 
disappointment  and  dejection  in  her  manner, 
he  was  moved  by  self-reproach  for  his  own 
coldness,  and  hastened  to  address  her  in  the 
kindest  tone  he  could  assume. 

"You  must  think  me  cruelly  deficient  in 
gratitude,  Miss  Lilias,  that  I  have  been  thus 
long  in  your  company,  without  thanking  you 
for  the  interest  which  you  have  deigned  to 
take  in  my  unfortunate  affairs  ?  " 

"I  am  glad  you  have  at  length  spoken," 
she  said;  "though  I  own  it  is  more  coldly 
than  I  expected. — Miss  Lilias!  Deign  to 
take  interest! — In  whom,  dear  Darsie,  can 
I  take  interest  but  in  you;  and  why  do  you 
put  this  barrier  of  ceremony  betwixt  us, 
whom  adverse  circumstances  have  already 
separated  for  such  a  length  of  time  ?  " 

Darsie  was  again  confounded  at  the  extra 
candor,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  of  this  frank 
avowal — "One  must  love  partridge  very 
well,"  thought  he,  "to  accept  it  when  thrown 
in  one's  face — if  this  is  not  plain  speaking, 
there  is  no  such  place  as  downright  Dunsta- 
ble in  being !" 

Embarrassed  with  these  reflections,  and 
himself  of  a  nature  fancifully,  almost  fastid- 
iously, delicate,  he  could  only  in  reply  stam- 
mer forth  an  acknowledgment  of  his  com- 
panion's goodness,  and  his  own  gratitude. 
She  answered  in  a  tone  partly  sorrowful  and 
partly  impatient,  repeating,  with  displeased 
emphasis,  the  only  distinct  words  he  had 
been  able  to  bring  forth — "  Goodness — grati- 
tude!— 0  Darsie!  should  these  be  the  phrases 
between  you  and  me  ? — Alas!  I  am  too  sure 
you  are  displeased  with  me,  though  I  cannot 
even  guess  on  what  account.  Perhaps  you 
think  I  have  been  too  free  in  venturing  up- 
on my  visit  to  your  friend.  But  then  re- 
member, it  was  in  your  behalf,  and  that  I 
knew  no  better  way  to  put  you  on  your  guard 
against  the  misfortunes  and  restraint  which 
you  have  been  subjected  to,  and  are  still 
enduring." 

"Dear  lady" — said  Darsie,  rallying  his 
recollection,  and  suspicious  of  some  error  in 
apprehension, — a  suspicion  which  his  mode 
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of  address  seemed  at  once  to  communicate  to 
Lilias,  for  she  interrupted  him, — 

"Lady!  dear  lady! — For  whom,  or  for 
what,  in  Heaven's  name,  do  you  take  me, 
that  you  address  me  so  formally  ?  " 

Had  the  question  been  asked  in  that  en- 
chanted Hall  in  Fairyland,  where  all  inter- 
rogations must  be  answered  with  absolute 
sincerity,  Darsie  had  certainly  replied,  that 
he  took  her  for  the  most  frank-hearted  and 
ultra-liberal  lass  that  had  ever  lived  since 
Mother  Eve  ate  the  pippin  without  paring. 
But  as  he  was  still  on  middle-earth,  and  free 
to  avail  himself  of  a  little  polite  deceit,  he 
barely  answered,  that  he  believed  he  had  the 
honor  of  speaking  to  the  niece  of  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet. 

"Surely,"  she  replied;  "but  were  it  not 
as  easy  for  you  to  have  said,  to  your  own 
only  sister  ? 

Darsie  started  in  his  saddle,  as  if  he  had 
received  a  pistol-shot. 

"My  sister!"  he  exclaimed. 

"And  you  did  not  know  it,  then?"  said 
she.  "  I  thought  your  reception  of  me  was 
cold  and  indifferent!" 

A  kind  and  cordial  embrace  took  place 
betwixt  the  relatives;  and  so  light  was  Dar- 
sie's  spirit,  that  he  really  felt  himself  more 
relieved,  by  getting  quit  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  last  half-hour,  during  which 
he  conceived  himself  in  danger  of  being  per- 
secuted by  the  attachment  of  a  forward  girl, 
than  disappointed  by  the  vanishing  of  so 
many  day-dreams  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  encouraging  during  the  time  the 
green-mantled  maiden  was  goddess  of  his 
idolatry.  He  had  been  already  flung  from 
his  romantic  Pegasus,  and  was  too  happy 
at  length  to  find  himself  with  bones  un- 
broken, though  with  his  back  on  the  ground. 
He  was,  besides,  with  all  his  whims  and  fol- 
lies, a  generous,  kind-hearted  youth,  and 
was  delighted  to  acknowledge  so  beautiful 
and  amiable  a  relative,  and  to  assure  her 
in  the  warmest  terms  of  his  immediate  af- 
fection and  future  protection,  so  soon  as 
they  should  be  extricated  from  their  present 
situation.  Smiles  and  tears  mingled  on 
Lilias's  cheeks,  like  showers  and  sunshine  in 
April  weather.  m 

"Out  on  me,"  she  said,  "that  I  should  be 
so  childish  as  to  cry  at  what  makes  me  so 
sincerely  happy!  since,  God  knows,  family- 
love  is  what  my  heart  has  most  longed  after, 
and  to  which  it  has  been  most  a  stranger. 
My  uncle  says  that  you  and  I,  Darsie,  are 
but  half  Redgauntlets,  and  that  the  metal 
of  which  our  father's  family  was  made  has 
been  softened  to  effeminacy  in  our  mother's 
offspring." 


"Alas! "  said  Darsie,  "I  know  so  little  of 
our  family  story,  that  I  almost  doubted  that 
I  belonged  to  the  House  of  Redgauntlet,  al- 
though the  chief  of  the  family  himself  in- 
ti mated  so  much  to  me." 

"The  Chief  of  the  family!"  said  Lilias. 
"You  must  know  little  of  your  own  descent, 
indeed,  if  you  mean  my  uncle  by  that  ex- 
pression. You  yourself,  my  dear  Darsie, 
are  the  heir  and  representative  of  our  an- 
cient House,  for  our  father  was  the  elder 
brother — that  brave  and  unhappy  Sir  Henry 
Darsie  Redgauntlet,  who  suffered  at  Carlisle 
in  the  year  1746.  He  took  the  name  of 
Darsie,  in  conjunction  with  his  own,  from 
our  mother,  heiress  to  a  Cumberland  family 
of  great  wealth  and  antiquity,  of  whose  large 
estates  you  are  the  undeniable  heir,  al- 
though those  of  your  father  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  general  doom  of  forfeiture. 
But  all  this  must  be  necessarily  unknown  to 
you." 

"Indeed  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,"  answered  Darsie. 

"And  you  knew  not  that  I  was  your 
sister?"  said  Lilias.  "No  wonder  you  re- 
ceived me  so  coldly.  What  a  strange,  wild, 
forward  young  person  you  must  have  thought 
me — mixing  myself  in  the  fortunes  of  a 
stranger  whom  I  had  only  once  spoken  to — 
corresponding  with  him  by  signs — Good 
Heaven!  what  can  you  have  supposed  me?" 

"And  how  should  I  have  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  connection?"  said  Darsie. 
"  You  are  aware  I  was  not  acquainted  with 
it  when  we  danced  together  at  Broken- 
burn." 

"I  saw  that  with  concern,  and  fain  I 
would  have  warned  you,"  answered  Lilias; 
"but  I  was  closely  watched,  and  before  I 
could  find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  com- 
ing to  a  full  explanation  with  you  on  a  sub- 
ject so  agitating,  I  was  forced  to  leave  the 
room.  What  I  did  say  was,  you  may  re- 
member, a  caution  to  leave  the  southern 
border,  for  I  foresaw  what  has  since  hap- 
pened. But  since  my  uncle  has  had  you 
in  his  power,  I  never  doubted  he  had  com- 
municated to  you  our  whole  family  history." 

"He  has  left  me  to  learn  it  from  you, 
Lilias;  and  assure  yourself  that  I  will  hear  it 
with  more  pleasure  from  your  lips  than 
from  his.  I  have  no  reason  to  be  pleased 
with  his  conduct  towards  me." 

"Of  that,"  said  Lilias,  "you  will  judge 
better  when  you  have  heard  what  I  have  to 
tell  you;"  and  she  began  her  communication 
in  the  following  manner. 
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NARRATIVE   OF   DARSIE    LATIMER,  CON- 
TINUED. 

"The  House  of  Redgauntlet,"  said  the 
young  lady,  "has  for  centuries  been  sup- 
posed to  lie  under  a  doom,  which  has  ren- 
dered vain  their  courage,  their  talents,  their 
ambition,  and  their  wisdom.  Often  making 
a  figure  in  history,  they  have  been  ever  in 
the  situation  of  men  striving  against  both 
wind  and  tide,  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  desperate  exertions  of  strength,  and 
their  persevering  endurance  of  toil,  but  with- 
out being  able  to  advance  themselves  upon 
their  course,  by  either  vigor  or  resolution. 
They  pretend  to  trace  this  fatality  to  a  leg- 
endary history,  which  I  may  tell  you  at  a 
less  busy  moment." 

Darsie  intimated  that  he  had  already  heard 
the  tragic  story  of  Sir  Alberick  Redgaunt- 
let. 

"I  need  only  say,  then,"  proceeded  Lilias, 
"that  our  father  and  uncle  felt  the  family 
doom  in  its  full  extent.  They  were  both 
possessed  of  considerable  property,  which 
was  largely  increased  by  our  father's  mar- 
riage, and  were  both  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  unhappy  House  of  Stuart;  but  (as  our 
mother  at  least  supposed)  family  considera- 
tions might  have  withheld  her  husband  from 
joining  openly  in  the  affair  of  1745,  had  not 
the  high  influence  which  the  younger 
brother  possessed  over  the  elder,  from  his 
more  decided  energy  of  character,  hurried 
him  along  with  himself  into  that  under- 
taking. 

"When,  therefore,  the  enterprise  came  to 
the  fatal  conclusion  which  bereaved  our 
father  of  his  life,  and  consigned  his  brother 
to  exile,  Lady  Redgauntlet  fled  from  the 
north  of  England,  determined  to  break  off 
all  communication  with  her  late  husband's 
family,  particularly  his  brother,  whom  she 
regarded  as  having,  by  their  insane  political 
enthusiasm,  been  the  means  of  his  untimely 
death;  and  determined  that  you,  my  brother, 
an  infant,  and  that  I,  to  whom  she  had  just 
given  birth,  should  be  brought  up  as  adher- 
ents of  the  present  dynasty.  Perhaps  she 
was  too  hasty  in  this  determination — too 
timidly  anxious  to  exclude,  if  possible,  from 
the  knowledge  of  the  very  spot  where  we  ex- 
isted, a  relation  so  nearly  connected  with  us 
as  our  father's  only  brother.  But  you  must 
make  allowance  for  what  she  had  suffered. 
See,  brother,"  she  said,  pulling  her  glove  off, 
"these  five  blood-specks  on  my  arm  are  a 
mark  by  which  mysterious  Nature  has  im- 
pressed, on  an  unborn  infant,  a  record  of 


its  father's  violent  death  and  its  mother's 
miseries."* 

"  You  were  not  then  born  when  my  father 
suffered  ?  "  said  Darsie. 

"Alas,  no!  "  she  replied;  "nor  were  you  a 
twelvemonth  old.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
my  mother,  after  going  through  such  scenes 
of  agony,  became  irresistibly  anxious  for  the 
sake  of  her  children — of  her  son  in  par- 
ticular; the  more  especially  as  the  late  Sir 
Henry,  her  husband,  had,  by  a  settlement  of 
his  affairs,  confided  the  custody  of  the  per- 
sons of  her  children,  as  well  as  the  estates 
which  descended  to  them,  independently  of 
those  which  fell  under  his  forfeiture,  to  his 
brother  Hugh,  in  whom  he  placed  unlimited 
confidence." 

"But  my  mother  had  no  reason  to  fear 
the  operation  of  such  a  deed,  conceived  in 
favor  of  an  attainted  man,"  said  Darsie. 

"True,"  replied  Lilias;  "but  our  uncle's 
attainder  might  have  been  reversed,  like 
that  of  so  many  other  persons,  and  our 
mother,  who  both  feared  and  hated  him, 
lived  in  continual  terror  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  and  that  she  should  seethe  author, 
as  she  thought  him,  of  her  husband's  death, 
come  armed  with  legal  powers,  and  in  a 
capacity  to  use  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
tearing  her  children  from  her  protection. 
Besides,  she  feared,  even  in  his  incapacitated 
condition,  the  adventurous  and  pertinacious 
spirit  of  her  brother-in-law,  Hugh  Red- 
gauntlet,  and  felt  assured  that  he  would 
make  some  attempt  to  posse'ss  himself  of  the 
persons  of  the  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  uncle,  whose  proud  disposition  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  soothed  by  the  offer  of 
her  confidence,  revolted  against  the  distrust- 
ful and  suspicious  manner  in  which  Lady 
Darsie  Redgauntlet  acted  towards  him.  She 
basely  abused,  he  said,  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  in  order  to 
deprive  him  of  his  natural  privilege  of  pro- 
tecting and  educating  the  infants,  whom  na- 
ture and  law,  and  the  will  of  their  father, 
had  committed  to  his  charge,  and  he  swore 
solemnly  he  would  not  submit  to  such  an  in- 
jury. Report  of  his  threats  was  made  to 
Lady  Redgauntlet,  and  tended  to  increase 
those  fears  which  proved  but  too  well 
founded.  While  you  and  I,  children  at  that 
time  of  two  or  three  years  old,  were  playing 
together  in  a  walled  orchard,  adjacent  to  our 
mother's  residence,  which  she  had  fixed 
somewhere  in  Devonshire,  my  uncle  sudden- 

*  Several  persons  have  brought  down  to  these  days  the  im- 
pressions which  Nature  had  thus  recorded,  when  they  were 
yet  babes  unborn.  One  lady  of  quality,  whose  father  was 
long  under  sentence  of  death,  previous  to  the  Rebellion,  was 
marked  on  the  back  of  the  neck  by  the  sign  of  a  broad  axe. 
Another,  whose  kinsmen  bad  b>  en  slain  in  battle,  and  died 
on  the  scaffold,  to  the  number  of  seven,  bore  a  child  spattered 
on  the  right  shoulder,  and  down  the  arm.  with  scarlet  drops, 
as  if  of  blood.   Many  other  instances  might  be  quoted. 
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ly  scaled  the  wall  with  several  men,  and  I 
was  snatched  up  and  carried  off  to  a  boat 
which  waited  for  them.  My  mother,  how- 
ever, flew  to  your  rescue,  and  as  she  seized 
on  and  held  you  fast,  my  uncle  could  not, 
as  he  has  since  told  me,  possess  himself 
of  your  person,  without  using  unmanly  vio- 
lence to  his  brother's  widow.  Of  this  he 
was  incapable;  and,  as  people  began  to  as- 
semble upon  my  mother's  screaming,  he 
withdrew,  after  darting  upon  you  and  her 
one  of  those  fearful  looks,  which,  it  is  said, 
remain  with  our  family,  as  a  fatal  bequest 
of  Sir  Alberick,  our  ancestor." 

"I  have  some  recollection  of  the  scuffle 
which  you  mention,"  said  Darsie;  "and  I 
think  it  was  my  uncle  himself  (since  my 
uncle  he  is)  who  recalled  the  circumstance 
to  my  mind  on  a  late  occasion.  I  can  now 
account  for  the  guarded  seclusion  under 
which  my  poor  mother  lived — for  her  fre- 
quent tears,  her  starts  of  hysterical  alarm, 
and  her  constant  and  deep  melancholy. 
Poor  lady!  what  a  lot  was  hers,  and  what 
must  have  been  her  feelings  when  it  ap- 
proached to  a  close!" 

"It  was  then  that  she  adopted,"  said 
Lilias,  "  every  precaution  her  ingenuity  could 
suggest,  to  keep  your  very  existence  con- 
cealed from  the  person  whom  she  feared — 
nay,  from  yourself;  for  she  dreaded,  as  she 
is  said  often  to  have  expressed  herself,  that 
the  wildfire  blood  of  Redgauntlet  would  urge 
you  to  unite  your  fortunes  to  those  of  your 
uncle,  who  was  well  known  still  to  carry  on 
political  intrigues,  which  most  other  persons 
had  considered  as  desperate.  It  was  also 
possible  that  he,  as  well  as  others,  might  get 
his  pardon,  as  government  showed  every 
year  more  lenity  towards  the  remnant  of  the 
Jacobites,  and  then  he  might  claim  the 
custody  of  your  person,  as  your  legal  guar- 
dian. Either  of  these  events  she  considered 
as  the  direct  road  to  your  destruction." 

"I  wonder  she  had  not  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  Chancery  for  me,"  said  Darsie; 
"or  confided  me  to  the  care  of  some  power- 
ful friend." 

"She  was  on  indifferent  terms  with  her 
relations,  on  account  of  her  marriage  with 
our  father,"  said  Lilias,  "and  trusted  more 
to  secreting  you  from  your  uncle's  attempts, 
than  to  any  protection  which  law  might 
afford  against  them.  Perhaps  she  judged 
unwisely,  but  surely  not  unnaturally,  for 
one  rendered  irritable  by  so  many  misfor- 
tunes and  so  many  alarms.  Samuel  Griffiths, 
an  eminent  banker,  and  a  worthy  clergyman 
now  dead,  were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons 
whom  she  intrusted  with  the  execution  of 
her  last  will;  and  my  uncle  believes  that  she 
made  them  both  swear  to  observe  profound 


secrecy  concerning  your  birth  and  preten- 
sions, until  you  should  come  to  the  age  of 
majority,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  breed 
you  up  in  the  most  private  way  possible,  and 
that  which  was  most  likely  to  withdraw  you 
from  my  uncle's  observation." 

"And  I  have  no  doubt,"  said  Darsie, 
"that  betwixt  change  of  name  and  habita- 
tion, they  might  have  succeeded  perfectly, 
but  for  the  accident — lucky  or  unlucky,  I 
know  not  which  to  term  it — which  brought 
me  to  Brokenburn,  and  into  contact  with 
Mr.  Redgauntlet.  I  see  also  why  I  was 
warned  against  England,  for  in  Eng- 
land"  

"In  England  alone,  if  I  understand 
rightly,"  said  Miss  Redgauntlet,  "the  claims 
of  your  uncle  to  the  custody  of  your  person 
could  have  been  enforced,  in  case  of  his 
being  replaced  in  the  ordinary  rights  of 
citizenship,  either  by  the  lenity  of  the 
government  or  by  some  change  in  it.  In 
Scotland,  where  you  possess  no  property,  I 
understand  his  authority  might  have  been 
resisted,  and  measures  taken  to  put  you  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  law.  But,  pray, 
think  it  not  unlucky  that  you  have  taken  the 
step  of  visiting  Brokenburn — I  feel  confident 
that  the  consequences  must  be  ultimately 
fortunate,  for,  have  they  not  already  brought 
us  into  contact  with  each  other  ?  " 

So  saying,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  her 
brother,  who  grasped  it  with  a  fondness  of 
pressure  very  different  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  first  clasped  hands  that  morning. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  while  the 
hearts  of  both  were  overflowing  with  a  feel- 
ing of  natural  affection,  to  which  cir- 
cumstances had  hitherto  rendered  them 
strangers. 

At  length  Darsie  broke  silence;  "I  am 
ashamed,"  he  said,  "my  dearest  Lilias,  that 
I  have  suffered  you  to  talk  so  long  about 
matters  concerning  myself  only,  while  I  re- 
main ignorant  of  your  story  and.  your  present 
situation." 

"The  former  is  none  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, nor  the  latter  the  most  safe  or  agree- 
able," answered  Lilias;  "but  now,  my  dearest 
brother,  I  shall  have  the  inestimable  support 
of  your  countenance  and  affection;  and  were 
I  but  sure  that  we  could  weather  the  for- 
midable crisis  which  I  find  so  close  at  hand, 
I  should  have  little  apprehensions  for  the 
future." 

"Let  me  know,"  said  Darsie,  "what  our 
present  situation  is;  and  rely  upon  my  ut- 
most exertions  both  in  your  defence  and  my 
own.  For  what  reason  can  my  uncle  desire 
to  detain  me  a  prisoner  ? — If  in  mere  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  my  mother,  she  has  long 
been  no  more;  and  I  see  not  why  he  should 
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wish,  at  so  much  trouble  and  risk,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free-will  of  one  to  whom  a  few 
months  will  give  a  privilege  of  acting  for 
himself,  with  which  he  will  have  no  longer 
anv  pretence  to  interfere." 

uMy  dearest  Arthur,"  answered  Lilias — 
"for  that  name,  as  well  as  Darsie,  properly 
belongs  to  you — it  is  the  leading  feature  in 
my  uncle's  character  that  he  has  applied 
every  energy  of  his  powerful  mind  to  the 
service  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  The 
death  of  his  brother,  the  dilapidation  of  his 
own  fortunes,  have  only  added  to  his  heredi- 
tary zeal  for  the  House  of  Stuart  a  deep  and 
almost  personal  hatred  against  the  present 
reigning  family.  He  is,  in  short,  a  political 
enthusiast  of  the  most  dangerous  character, 
and  proceeds  in  his  agency  with  as  much  con- 
fidence as  if  he  felt  himself  the  very  Atlas 
who  is  alone  capable  of  supporting  a  sinking 
cause." 

"And  where  or  how  did  you,  my  Lilias, 
educated,  doubtless,  under  his  auspices,  learn 
to  have  a  different  view  of  such  subjects  ?  " 

"By  a  singular  chance,"  replied  Lilias, 
"in  the  nunnery  where  my  uncle  placed  me. 
Although  the  Abbess  was  a  person  exactly 
after  his  own  heart,  my  education  as  a  pen- 
sioner devolved  much  on  an  excellent  old 
mother  who  had  adopted  the  tenets  of  the 
Jansenists,  with  perhaps  a  still  farther  ten- 
dency towards  the  reformed  doctrines  than 
those  of  Porte-Royale.  The  mysterious 
'  secrecy  with  which  she  inculcated  these  ten- 
ets gave  them  charms  to  my  young  mind, 
and  I  embraced  them  the  rather  that  they 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  Abbess,  whom  I  hated  so  much  for  her 
severity  that  I  felt  a  childish  delight  in  set- 
ting her  control  at  defiance,  and  contradict- 
ing in  my  secret  soul  all  that  I  was  openly 
obliged  to  listen  to  with  reverence.  Free- 
dom of  religious  opinion  brings  on,  I  sup- 
pose, freedom  of  political  creed;  for  I  had 
no  sooner  renounced  the  Pope's  infallibility 
than  I  began  to  question  the  doctrine  of 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  right.  In  short, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  came  out  of  a 
Parisian  convent,  not  indeed  an  instructed 
Whig  and  Protestant,  but  with  as  much  in- 
clination to  be  so  as  if  I  had  been  bred  up, 
like  you,  within  the  Presbyterian  sound  of 
Saint  Giles's  chimes." 

"More  so,  perhaps,"  replied  Darsie;  "for 

the  nearer  the  church  the  proverb  is 

somewhat  musty.  Bnt  how  did  these  lib- 
eral opinions  of  yours  agree  with  the  very 
opposite  prejudices  of  my  uncle  ?  " 

"They  would  have  agreed  like  fire  and 
water,"  answered  Lilias,  "had  I  suffered 
mine  to  become  visible;  but  as  that  would 
have  subjected  me  to  constant  reproach  and 


upbraiding,  or  worse,  I  took  great  care  to 
keep  my  own  secret;  so  that  occasional  cen- 
sures for  coldness,  and  lack  of  zeal  for  the 
good  cause,  were  the  worst  I  had  to  under- 
go; and  these  were  bad  enough." 

"I  applaud  your  caution,"  said  Darsie. 

"You  have  reason,"  replied  his  sister; 
"but  I  got  so  terrible  a  specimen  of  my  un- 
cle's determination  of  character,  before  I  had 
been  acquainted  with  him  for  much  more 
than  a  week,  that  it  taught  me  at  what  risk 
I  should  contradict  his  humor.  I  will  tell 
you  the  circumstances;  for  it  will  better 
teach  you  to  appreciate  the  romantic  and  re- 
solved nature  of  his  character  than  anything 
which  I  could  state  of  his  rashness  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  After  I  had  been  many  a  long  year  at 
the  convent,  I  was  removed  from  thence, 
and  placed  with  a  meagre  old  Scottish  lady 
of  high  rank,  the  daughter  of  an  unfortu- 
nate person,  whose  head  had  in  the  year  1715 
been  placed  on  Temple-bar.  She  subsisted 
on  a  small  pension  from  the  French  Court, 
aided  by  an  occasional  gratuity  from  the 
Stuarts;  to  which  the  annuity  paid  for  my 
board  formed  a  desirable  addition.  She  was 
not  ill-tempered,  nor  very  covetous — neither 
beat  me  nor  starved  me — but  she  was  so 
completely  trammelled  by  rank  and  preju- 
dices, so  awfully  profound  in  genealogy,  and 
so  bitterly  keen,  poor  lady,  in  British  poli- 
tics, that  I  sometimes  thought  it  pity  that 
the  Hanoverians,  who  murdered,  as  she  used 
to  tell  me,  her  poor  dear  father,  had  left  his 
dear  daughter  in  the  land  of  the  living. 
Delighted,  therefore,  was  I,  when  my  imcle 
made  his  appearance,  and  abruptly  an- 
nounced his  purpose  of  conveying  me  to 
England.  My  extravagant  joy  at  the  idea 
of  leaving  Lady  Rachel  Eougedragon  was 
somewhat  qualified  by  observing  the  melan- 
choly look,  lofty  demeanor,  and  command- 
ing tone  of  my  near  relative.  He  held  more 
communication  with  me  on  the  journey, 
however,  than  consisted  with  his  taciturn 
demeanor  in  general,  and  seemed  anxious  to 
ascertain  my  tone  of  character,  and  particu- 
larly in  point  of  courage.  Now,  though  I 
am  a  tamed  Redgauntlet,  yet  I  have  still  so 
much  of  our  family  spirit  as  enables  me  to 
be  as  composed  in  danger  as  most  of  my  sex; 
and  upon  two  occasions  in  the  course  of  our 
journey — a  threatened  attack  by  banditti,  and 
the  overturn  of  our  carriage — I  had  the  for- 
tune so  to  conduct  myself,  as  to  convey  to 
my  uncle  a  very  favorable  idea  of  my  in- 
trepidity. Probably  this  encouraged  him 
to  put  in  execution  the  singular  scheme 
which  he  had  in  agitation. 

"Ere  he  reached  London  we  changed  our 
means  of  conveyance,  and  altered  the  route 
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by  which  we  approached  the  city  more  than 
once;  then,  like  a  hare  which  doubles  re- 
peatedly at  some  distance  from  the  seat  she 
means  to  occupy,  and  at  last  leaps  into  her 
form  from  a  distance  so  great  as  she  can 
clear  by  a  spring,  we  made  a  forced  march, 
and  landed  in  private  and  obscure  lodgings 
in  a  little  old  street  in  Westminster,  not  far 
from  the  Cloisters. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  we 
arrived  my  uncle  went  abroad,  and  did  not 
return  for  some  hours.  Meantime  I  had  no 
other  amusement  than  to  listen  to  the  tu- 
mult of  noises  which  succeeded  each  other, 
or  reigned  in  confusion  together  during  the 
whole  morning.  Paris  I  had  thought  the 
most  noisy  capital  in  the  world,  but  Paris 
seemed  midnight  silence  compared  to  Lon- 
don. Cannon  thundered  near  and  at  a  dis- 
tance— drums,  trumpets,  and  military  music 
of  every  kind,  rolled,  nourished,  and  pierced 
the  clouds,  almost  without  intermission.  To 
fill  up  the  concert,  bells  pealed  incessantly 
from  a  hundred  steeples.  The  acclamations 
of  an  immense  multitude  were  heard  from 
time  to  time,  like  the  roaring  of  a  mighty 
ocean,  and  all  this  without  my  being  able  to 
glean  the  least  idea  of  what  was  going  on, 
for  the  windows  of  our  apartment  looked 
upon  a  waste  back-yard,  which  seemed  to- 
tally deserted.  My  curiosity  became  extreme, 
for  I  was  satisfied,  at  length,  that  it  must  be 
some  festival  of  the  highest  order  which 
called  forth  these  incessant  sounds. 

"My  uncle  at  length  returned,  and  with 
him  a  man  of  an  exterior  singularly  unpre- 
possessing. I  need  not  describe  him  to  you, 
for — do  not  look  round — he  rides  behind  us 
at  this  moment." 

"That  respectable  person,  Mr.  Cristal 
Nixon,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Darsie. 

"The  same,"  answered  Lilias;  "make  no 
gesture  that  may  intimate  we  are  speaking 
of  him." 

Darsie  signified  that  he  understood  her, 
and  she  pursued  her  relation. 

"They  were  both  in  full  dress,  and  my 
uncle,  taking  a  bundle  from  Nixon,  said  to 
me,  '  Lilias,  I  am  come  to  carry  you  to  see 
a  grand  ceremony — put  on  as  hastily  as  you 
can  the  dress  you  will  find  in  that  parcel, 
and  prepare  to  attend  me.'  I  found  a  fe- 
male dress,  splendid  and  elegant,  but  some- 
what bordering  upon  the  antique  fashion. 
It  might  be  that  of  England,  I  thought,  and 
I  went  to  my  apartment  full  of  curiosity, 
and  dressed  myself  with  all  speed. 

"My  uncle  surveyed  me  with  attention — 
'  She  may  pass  for  one  of  the  flower-girls,' 
he  said  to  Nixon,  who  only  answered  with  a 
nod. 

"We  left  the  house  together,  and  such  was 


their  knowledge  of  the  lanes,  courts,  and  by- 
paths, that  though  there  was  the  roar  of  a 
multitude  in  the  broad  streets,  those  which 
we  traversed  were  silent  and  deserted;  and 
the  strollers  whom  we  met,  tired  of  gazmg 
upon  gayer  figures,  scarcely  honored  us  with 
a  passing  look,  although,  at  any  other  time, 
we  should,  among  these  vulgar  suburbs, 
have  attracted  a  troublesome  share  of  ob- 
servation. We  crossed  at  length  a  broad 
street,  where  many  soldiers  were  on  guard, 
while  others,  exhausted  with  previous  duty, 
were  eating,  drinking,  smoking,  and  sleep- 
ing beside  their  piled  arms. 

"  '  One  day,  Nixon,'  whispered  my  uncle, 
'  we  will  make  these  redcoated  gentry  stand 
to  their  muskets  more  watchfully.' 

"  '  Or  it  will  be  the  worst  for  them,'  an- 
swered his  attendant,  in  a  voice  as  unpleas- 
ant as  his  physiognomy. 

"  Unquestioned  and  unchallenged  by  any 
one,  we  crossed  among  the  guards,  and  Nixon 
tapped  thrice  at  a  small  postern  door  in  a 
huge  ancient  building,  which  was  straight 
before  us.  It  opened,  and  we  entered  with- 
out my  perceiving  by  whom  we  were  admit- 
ted. A  few  dark  and  narrow  passages  at 
length  conveyed  us  into  an  immense  Gothic 
hall,  the  magnificence  of  which  baffles  my 
powers  of  description. 

"It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand  wax 
lights,  whose  splendor  at  first  dazzled  my 
eyes,  coming  as  we  did  from  these  dark  and 
secret  avenues.  But  when  my  sight  began 
to  become  steady,  how  shall  I  describe  what 
I  beheld?  Beneath  were  huge  ranges  of 
tables,  occupied  by  princes  and  nobles  in 
their  robes  of  state — high  officers  of  the 
crown,  wearing  their  dresses  and  badges  of 
authority — reverend  prelates  and  judges,  the 
sages  of  the  church  and  law,  in  their  more 
sombre,  yet  not  less  awful  robes — with  others 
whose  antique  and  striking  costume  an- 
nounced their  importance,  though  I  could 
not  even  guess  who  they  might  be.  But  at 
length  the  truth  burst  on  me  at  once — it 
was,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirmed  it, 
the  Coronation  Feast.  At  a  table  above  the 
rest,  and  extending  across  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  sat  enthroned  the  youthful  Sover- 
eign himself,  surrounded  by  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  and  other  dignitaries,  and  receiv- 
ing the  suit  and  homage  of  his  subjects. 
Heralds  and  pursuivants,  blazing  in  their 
fantastic  yet  splendid  armorial  habits,  and 
pages  of  honor,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  the 
garb  of  other  days,  waited  upon  the  princely 
banqueters.  In  the  galleries  with  which 
this  spacious  hall  was  surrounded,  shone  all, 
and  more  than  all,  that  my  poor  imagina- 
tion could  conceive  of  what  was  brilliant  in 
riches,  or  captivating  in  beauty.  Countless 
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rows  of  ladies,  whoso  diamonds,  jewels,  and 
splendid  attire,  were  their  least  powerful 
charms,  looked  down  from  their  lofty  seats 
on  the  rich  scene  beneath,  themselves  form- 
ing a  show  as  dazzling  and  as  beautiful  as 
that  of  which  they  were  spectators.  Under 
these  galleries,  and  behind  the  banqueting 
tables,  were  a  multitude  of  gentlemen, 
dressed  as  if  to  attend  a  court,  but  whose 
garb,  although  rich  enough  to  have  adorned 
a  royal  drawing-room,  could  not  distinguish 
them  in  such  a  high  scene  as  this.  Amongst 
these  we  wandered  for  a  few  minutes,  undis- 
tinguished and  unregarded.  I  saw  several 
young  persons  dressed  as  I  was,  so  was  under 
no  embarrassment  from  the  singularity  of  my 
habit,  and  only  rejoiced,  as  I  hung  on  my 
uncle's  arm,  at  the  magical  splendor  of  such 
a  scene,  and  at  his  goodness  for  procuring 
me  the  pleasure  of  beholding  it. 

"By  and  by  I  perceived  that  my  uncle 
had  acquaintances  among  those  who  were 
under  the  galleries,  and  seemed,  like  our- 
selves, to  be  mere  spectators  of  the  solemnity. 
They  recognised  each  other  with  a  single 
word,  sometimes  only  with  a  gripe  of  the 
hand — exchanged  some  private  signs,  doubt- 
less— and  gradually  formed  a  little  group, 
in  the  centre  of  which  we  were  placed. 

" '  Is  it  not  a  grand  sight,  Lilias  ? '  said 
my  uncle.  '  All  the  noble,  and  all  the  wise, 
and  all  the  wealthy  of  Britain,  are  there  as- 
sembled.' 

" '  It  is,  indeed,'  said  I,  '  all  that  my  mind 
could  have  fancied  of  regal  power  and 
splendor. ' 

" '  Girl,'  he  whispered, — and  my  uncle  can 
make  his  whispers  as  terribly  emphatic  as 
his  thundering  voice  or  his  blighting  look — 
'all  that  is  noble  and  worthy  in  this  fair 
land  are  there  assembled — but  it  is  to  bend 
like  slaves  and  sycophants  before  the  throne 
of  a  new  usurper.' 

"I  looked  at  him,  and  the  dark  hereditary 
frown  of  our  unhappy  ancestor  was  black 
upon  his  brow. 

" '  For  God's  sake,'  I  whispered,  'consider 
where  we  are.' 

"'Fear  nothing,' he  said;  'we  are  sur- 
rounded by  friends.' — As  he  proceeded,  his 
strong  and  muscular  frame  shook  with  sup- 
pressed agitation.  'See,'  he  said,  'yonder 
bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to  his  Catholic 
faith;  there  stoops  the  Bishop  of  ,  trai- 
tor to  the  Church  of  England;  and, — shame 
of  shames  !  yonder  the  gigantic  form  of  Er- 
rol  bows  his  head  before  the  grandson  of  his 
father's  murderer  !  But  a  sign  shall  be  seen 
this  night  amongst  them — Mene,  Mene,  Te- 
kel,  Upharsin,  shall  be  read  on  these  walls, 
as  distinctly  as  the  spectral  handwriting 
made  them  visible  on  those  of  Belshazzar  ! ' 


"'For  God's  sake,'  said  I,  dreadfully 
alarmed,  '  it  is  impossible  you  can  meditate 
violence  in  such  a  presence  ! ' 

"'None  is  intended,  fool,' he  answered, 
'nor  can  the  slightest  mischance  happen, 
provided  you  will  rally  your  boasted  courage, 
and  obey  my  directions.  But  do  it  coolly 
and  quickly,  for  there  are  a  hundred  lives  at 
stake.' 

" '  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  ? '  I  asked  in  the 
utmost  terror. 

" '  Only  be  prompt  to  execute  my  bidding,' 
said  he;  'it  is  but  to  lift  a  glove — Here,  hold 
this  in  your  hand — throw  the  train  of  your 
dress  over  it,  be  firm,  composed,  and  ready 
— or,  at  all  events,  I  step  forward  myself.' 

" '  If  there  is  no  violence  designed,'  I  said, 
taking,  mechanically,  the  iron  glove  he  put 
into  my  hand. 

"I  could  not  conceive  his  meaning;  but, 
in  the  excited  state  of  mind  in  which  I  be- 
held him,  I  was  convinced  that  disobedience 
on  my  part  would  lead  to  some  wild  explo- 
sion. I  felt,  from  the  emergency  of  the 
occasion,  a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and 
resolved  to  do  anything  that  might  avert 
violence  and  bloodshed.  I  was  not  long 
held  in  suspense.  A  loud  flourish  of  trump- 
ets, and  the  voice  of  heralds,  were  mixed 
with  the  clatter  of  horse's  hoofs,  while  a 
champion,  armed  at  all  points,  like  those  I 
had  read  of  m  romances,  attended  by  squires, 
pages,  and  the  whole  retinue  of  chivalry, 
pranced  forward,  mounted  upon  a  barbed 
steed.  His  challenge,  in  defiance  of  all  who 
dared  impeach  the  title  of  the  new  sover- 
eign, was  recited  aloud — once,  and  again. 

"  'Bush  in  at  the  third  sounding,'  said 
my  uncle  to  me,  'bring  me  the  parader's 
gage,  and  leave  mine  in  lieu  of  it.' 

"  I  could  not  see  how  this  was  to  be  done, 
as  we  were  surrounded  by  people  on  all  sides. 
But  at  the  third  sounding  of  the  trumpets, 
a  lane  opened  as  if  by  word  of  command, 
betwixt  me  and  the  champion,  and  my 
uncle's  voice  said,  'Now,  Lilias,  now!' 

"With  a  swift  and  yet  steady  step,  and 
with  a  presence  of  mind  for  which  I  have 
never  since  been  able  to  account,  I  dis- 
charged the  perilous  commission.  I  was 
hardly  seen,  I  believe,  as  I  exchanged  the 
pledges  of  battle,  and  in  an  instant  retired. 
'Nobly  done,  my  girl! 'said  my  uncle,  at 
whose  side  I  found  myself,  shrouded  as  I  was 
before,  by  the  interposition  of  the  bystand- 
ers. '  Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen,'  he 
whispered  to  those  around  him. 

"  Room  was  made  for  us  to  approach  the 
wall,  which  seemed  to  open,  and  we  were 
again  involved  in  the  dark  passages  through 
which  we  had  formerly  passed.  In  a  small 
anteroom  my  uncle  stopped,  and  hastily 
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muffling  me  in  a  mantle  which  was  lying 
there,  we  passed  the  guards — threaded  the 
labyrinth  of  empty  streets  and  courts,  and 
reached  our  retired  lodgings  without  attract- 
ing the  least  attention." 

I  have  often  heard,"  said  Darsie,  "that 
a  female,  supposed  to  be  a  man  in  disguise, 
— and  yet,  Lilias,  you  do  not  look  very  mas- 
culine,— had  taken  up  the  champion's  gaunt- 
let at  the  present  King's  Coronation,  and 
left  in  its  place  a  gage  of  battle,  with  a 
paper,  offering  to  accept  the  combat,  pro- 
vided a  fair  field  should  be  allowed  for  it. 
I  have  hitherto  considered  it  as  an  idle  tale. 
I  little  thought  how  nearly  I  was  interested 
in  the  actors  of  a  scene  so  daring — How 
could  you  have  courage  to  go  through  with 
it  ?  "  * 

"Had  I  had  leisure  for  reflection,"  an- 
swered his  sister,  "I  should  have  refused, 
from  a  mixture  of  principle  and  of  fear. 
But,  like  many  people  who  do  daring  actions, 
I  went  on  because  I  had  not  time  to  think 
of  retreating.  The  matter  was  little  known, 
and  it  is  said  the  King  had  commanded  that 
it  should  not  be  farther  inquired  into; — from 
prudence,  as  I  suppose,  and  lenity,  though 
my  uncle  chooses  to  ascribe  the  forbearance 
of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  he  calls  him, 
sometimes  to  pusillanimity,  and  sometimes 
to  a  presumptuous  scorn  of  the  faction  who 
opposes  his  title." 

And  have  your  subsequent  agencies  un- 
der this  frantic  enthusiast,"  said  Darsie, 
"equalled  this  in  danger? " 

"No — nor  in  importance,"  replied  Lilias; 
"though  I  have  witnessed  much  of  the 
6trange  and  desperate  machinations,  by 
which,  in  spite  of  every  obstacle,  and  in 
contempt  of  every  danger,  he  endeavors  to 
awaken  the  courage  of  a  broken  party.  I 
have  traversed,  in  his  company,  all  England 
and  Scotland,  and  have  visited  the  most 
extraordinary  and  contrasted  scenes;  now 
lodging  at  the  castles  of  the  proud  gentry 
of  Cheshire  and  Wales,  where  the  retired 
aristocrats,  with  opinions  as  antiquated  as 
their  dwellings  and  their  manners,  still  con- 
tinue to  nourish  jacobitical  principles;  and 
the  next  week,  perhaps,  spent  among  out- 
lawed smugglers,  or  Highland  banditti.  I 
have  known  my  uncle  often  act  the  part  of 
a  hero,  and  sometimes  that  of  a  mere  vul- 
gar conspirator,  and  turn  himself,  with  the 
most  surprising  flexibility,  into  all  sorts  of 
shapes  to  attract  proselytes  to  his  cause." 

"Which,  in  the  present  day,"  said  Darsie, 
"he  finds,  I  presume,  no  easy  task." 

"So  difficult,"  said  Lilias,  "that,  I  believe, 
he  has,  at  different  times,  disgusted  with 
the  total  falling  away  of  some  friends,  and 

•  Note  J.   Coronation  of  George  III. 


the  coldness  of  others,  been  almost  on  the 
point  of  resigning  his  undertaking.  How 
often  have  I  known  him  affect  an  open  brow 
and  a  jovial  manner,  joining  in  the  games 
of  the  gentry,  and  even  in  the  sports  of  the 
common  people,  in  order  to  invest  himself 
with  a  temporary  degree  of  popularity; 
while,  in  fact,  his  heart  was  bursting  to  wit- 
ness what  he  called  the  degeneracy  of  the 
times,  the  decay  of  activity  among  the  aged, 
and  the  want  of  zeal  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion. After  the  day  has  been  spent  in  the 
hardest  exercise,  he  has  spent  the  night  in 
pacing  his  solitary  chamber,  bewailing  the 
downfall  of  the  cause,  and  wishing  for  the 
bullet  of  Dundee,  or  the  axe  of  Balmerino." 

"A  strange  delusion,"  said  Darsie;  "and 
it  is  wonderful  that  it  does  not  yield  to  the 
force  of  reality." 

"Ah,  but,"  replied  Lilias,  "realities  of  late 
have  seemed  to  flatter  his  hopes.  The  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  with  the  peace — the  un- 
popularity of  the  minister,  which  has  ex- 
tended itself  even  to  the  person  of  his 
master — the  various  uproars  which  have  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the  metropolis,  and  a 
general  state  of  disgust  and  disaffection, 
which  seems  to  affect  the  body  of  the 
nation,  have  given  unwonted  encourage- 
ment to  the  expiring  hopes  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  induced  many,  both  at  the  Court  of 
Rome,  and,  if  it  can  be  called  so,  of  the 
Pretender,  to  lend  a  more  favorable  ear  than 
they  had  hitherto  done  to  the  insinuations 
of  those,  who,  like  my  uncle,  hope,  when 
hope  is  lost  to  all  but  themselves.  Nay,  I 
really  believe  that  at  this  moment  they  med- 
itate some  desperate  effort.  My  uncle  has 
been  doing  all  in  his  power,  of  late,  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  those  wild  communi- 
ties that  dwell  on  the  Solway,  over  whom 
our  family  possessed  a  seigniorial  interest 
before  the  forfeiture,  and  amongst  whom, 
on  the  occasion  of  1745,  our  unhappy  fath- 
er's interest,  with  his  own,  raised  a  consider- 
able body  of  men.  But  they  are  no  longer 
willing  to  obey  his  summons;  and,  as  one 
apology  among  others,  they  allege  your 
absence  as  their  natural  head  and  leader. 
This  has  increased  his  desire  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  your  person,  and,  if  he  possibly 
can,  to  influence  your  mind,  so  as  to  obtain 
jrour  authority  to  his  proceedings." 

"That  he  shall  never  obtain,"  answered 
Darsie;  "my  principles  and  my  prudence 
alike  forbid  such  a  step.  Besides,  it  would 
be  totally  unavailing  to  his  purpose.  What- 
ever these  people  may  pretend,  to  evade  your 
uncle's  importunities,  they  cannot,  at  this 
time  of  day,  think  of  subjecting  their  necks 
again  to  the  feudal  yoke,  which  was  effect- 
ually broken  by  the  Act  of  1748,  abol- 
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isbing  vassalage  and  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions." 

"Ay,  but  that  my  uncle  considers  as  the 
act  of  a  usurping  government,"  said  Lilias. 

"  Like  enough  he  may  think  so,"  answered 
her  brother,  "for  he  is  a  superior,  and  loses 
his  authority  by  the  enactment.  But  the 
question  is,  what  the  vassals  will  think  of  it, 
who  have  gained  their  freedom  from  feudal 
slavery,  and  have  now  enjoyed  that  freedom 
for  many  years?  However,  to  cut  the  mat- 
ter short,  if  five  hundred  men  would  rise  at 
the  wagging  of  my  finger,  that  finger  shall 
not  be  raised  in  a  cause  which  I  disapprove 
of,  and  upon  that  my  uncle  may  reckon." 

"But  you  may  temporise,"  said  Lilias, 
upon  whom  the  idea  of  her  uncle's  displeas- 
ure made  evidently  a  strong  impression, — 
"you  may  temporise,  as  most  of  the  gentry 
in  this  country  do,  and  let  the  bubble  burst 
of  itself;  for  it  is  singular  how  few  of  them 
venture  to  oppose  my  uncle  directly.  I  en- 
treat you  to  avoid  direct  collision  with  him. 
To  hear  you,  the  head  of  the  House  of  Red- 
gauntlet,  declare  against  the  family  of 
Stuart,  would  either  break  his  heart  or 
drive  him  to  some  act  of  desperation." 

"  Yes,  but,  Lilias,  you  forget  that  the  con- 
sequences of  such  an  act  of  complaisance 
might  be,  that  the  House  of  Redgauntlet 
and  I  might  lose  both  our  heads  at  one 
blow." 

"Alas!"  said  she,  "I  had  forgotten  that 
danger.  I  have  grown  familiar  with  peri- 
lous intrigues,  as  the  nurses  in  a  pest-house 
are  said  to  become  accustomed  to  the  air 
around  them,  till  they  forget  even  that  it  is 
noisome." 

"And  yet,"  said  Darsie,  "if  I  could  free 
myself  from  him  without  coming  to  an  open 
rupture — Tell  me,  Lilias,  do  you  think  it 
possible  that  he  can  have  any  immediate  at- 
tempt in  view?" 

"To  confess  the  truth,"  answered  Lilias, 
"I  cannot  doubt  that  he  has.  There  has 
been  an  unusual  bustle  among  the  Jacobites 
of  late.  They  have  hopes,  as  I  told  you, 
from  circumstances  unconnected  with  their 
own  strength.  Just  before  you  came  to  the 
country,  my  uncle's  desire  to  find  you  out 
became,  if  possible,  more  eager  than  ever — 
he  talked  of  men  to  be  presently  brought 
together,  and  of  your  name  and  influence 
for  raising  them.  At  this  very  time,  your 
first  visit  to  Brokenburn  took  place.  A  sus- 
picion arose  in  my  uncle's  mind,  that  you 
might  be  the  youth  he  sought,  and  it  was 
strengthened  by  papers  and  letters  which 
the  rascal  Nixon  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
from  your  pocket.  Yet  a  mistake  might 
have  occasioned  a  fatal  explosion;  and  my 
uncle  therefore  posted  to  Edinburgh  to  fol- 


low out  the  clew  he  had  obtained,  and  fished 
enough  of  information  from  old  Mr.  Fair- 
ford  to  make  him  certain  that  you  were  the 
person  he  sought.  Meanwhile,  and  at  the 
expense  of  some  personal  and  perhaps  too 
bold  exertion,  I  endeavored,  through  your 
friend  young  Fairford,  to  put  you  on  your 
guard." 

"Without  success,"  said  Darsie,  blushing 
under  his  mask,  when  he  recollected  how  he 
had  mistaken  his  sister's  meaning. 

"I  do  not  wonder  that  my  warning  was 
fruitless,"  said  she;  "the  thing  was  doomed 
to  be.  Besides,  your  escape  would  have 
been  difficult.  You  were  dogged  the  whole 
time  you  were  at  the  Shepherd's  Bush  and 
at  Mount  Sharon,  by  a  spy  who  scarcely  ever 
left  you." 

"  The  wretch,  little  Benjie ! "  exclaimed 
Darsie.  "I  will  wring  the  monkey's  neck 
round,  the  first  time  we  meet." 

"It  was  he  indeed  who  gave  constant  in- 
formation of  your  motions  to  Cristal  Nixon," 
said  Lilias. 

"And  Cristal  Nixon — I  owe  him,  too,  a 
day's  work  in  harvest,"  said  Darsie;  "for  I 
am  mistaken  if  he  was  not  the  person  that 
struck  me  down  when  I  was  made  prisoner 
among  the  rioters." 

"Like  enough;  for  he  has  ahead  and  hand 
for  any  villany.  My  uncle  was  very  angry 
about  it;  for  though  the  riot  was  made  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  carrying  you  off  in 
the  confusion,  as  well  as  to  put  the  fisher- 
men at  variance  with  the  public  law,  it 
would  have  been  his  last  thought  to  have 
inhired  a  hair  of  your  head.  But  Nixon 
has  insinuated  himself  into  all  my  uncle's 
secrets,  and  some  of  these  are  so  dark  and 
dangerous,  that  though  there  are  few  things 
he  would  not  dare,  I  doubt  if  he  dare  quar- 
rel with  him. — And  yet  I  know  that  of 
Cristal,  would  move  my  uncle  to  pass  his 
sword  through  his  body." 

"What  is  it,  for  Heaven's  sake?"  said 
Darsie.  "I  have  a  particular  desire  for 
wishing  to  know." 

"The  old,  brutal  desperado,  whose  face 
and  mind  are  a  libel  upon  human  nature,  has 
had  the  insolence  to  speak  to  his  master's 
niece  as  one  whom  he  was  at  liberty  to  ad- 
mire; and  when  I  turned  on  him  with  the 
anger  and  contempt  he  merited,  the  wretch 
grumbled  out  something,  as  if  he  held  the 
destiny  of  our  family  in  his  hand." 

"I  thank  you,  Lilias,"  said  Darsie,  eagerly, 
— "  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  for  this 
communication.  I  have  blamed  myself  as  a 
Christian  man  for  the  indescribable  longing 
I  felt,  from  the  first  moment  I  saw  that 
rascal,  to  send  a  bullet  through  his  head; 
and  now  you  have  perfectly  accounted  for 
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and  justified  this  very  laudable  wish.  I 
wonder  my  uncle,  with  the  powerful  sense 
you  describe  him  to  be  possessed  of,  does  not 
see  through  such  a  villain." 

"I  believe  he  knows  bim  to  be  capable  of 
much  evil,"  answered  Lilias — "selfish,  ob- 
durate, brutal,  and  a  man-hater.  But  then 
he  conceives  him  to  possess  the  qualities 
most  requisite  for  a  conspirator — undaunted 
courage,  imperturbable  coolness  and  address, 
and  inviolable  fidelity.  In  the  last  partic- 
ular he  may  be  mistaken.  I  have  heard 
Nixon  blamed  for  the  manner  in  which  our 
poor  father  was  taken  after  Culloden." 

"Another  reason  for  my  innate  aversion," 
said  Darsie;  "but  I  will  be  on  my  guard 
with  him." 

"See,  he  observes  us  closely,"  said  Lilias. 
"What  a  thing  is  conscience! — He  knows 
we  are  now  speaking  of  him,  though  he 
cannot  have  heard  a  word  that  we  have 
said." 

It  seemed  as  if  she  had  guessed  truly;  for 
Cristal  Nixon  at  that  moment  rode  up  to 
them,  and  said,  with  an  affectation  of  jocular- 
ity, which  sat  very  ill  on  his  sullen  features, 
"Come,  young  ladies,  you  have  had  time 
enough  for  your  chat  this  morning,  and 
your  tongues,  I  think,  must  be  tired.  We 
are  going  to  pass  a  village,  and  I  must  beg 
you  to  separate — you,  Miss  Lilias,  to  ride  a 
little  behind — and  you,  Mrs.  or  Miss,  or 
Master,  whichever  you  choose  to  be  called, 
to  be  jogging  a  little  before." 

Lilias  checked  her  horse  without  speaking, 
but  not  until  she  had  given  her  brother  an 
expressive  look,  recommending  caution;  to 
which  he  replied  by  a  signal,  indicating 
that  he  understood  and  would  comply  with 
her  request. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

NARRATIVE    OF   DARSIE   LATIMER,  CON- 
TINUED. 

Left  to  his  solitary  meditations,  Darsie  (for 
we  will  still  term  Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Red- 
gauntlet  of  that  Ilk  by  the  name  to  which 
the  reader  is  habituated)  was  surprised  not 
only  at  the  alteration  of  his  own  state  and 
condition,  but  at  the  equanimity  with  which 
he  felt  himself  disposed  to  view  all  these 
vicissitudes. 

His  fever-fit  of  love  had  departed  like  a 
morning's  dream,  and  left  nothing  behind 
but  a  painful  sense  of  shame,  and  a  resolu- 
tion to  be  more  cautious  ere  he  again  in- 
dulged in  such  romantic  visions.  His  station 
in  society  was  changed  from  that  of  a  wan- 


dering, unowned  youth,  in  whom  none  ap- 
peared to  take  an  interest,  excepting  the 
strangers  by  whom  he  had  been  educated, 
to  the  heir  of  a  noble  house,  possessed  of 
such  influence  and  such  property,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  the  progress  or  arrest  of  impor- 
tant political  events  was  likely  to  depend 
upon  his  resolution.  Even  this  sudden  ele- 
vation, the  more  than  fulfilment  of  those 
wishes  which  had  haunted  him  ever  since  he 
was  able  to  form  a  wish  on  the  subject,  was 
contemplated  by  Darsie,  volatile  as  his  dis- 
position was,  without  more  than  a  few  thrills 
of  gratified  vanity. 

It  is  true,  there  were  circumstances  in  his 
present  situation  to  counterbalance  such 
high  advantages.  To  be  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  so  determined  as  his  uncle 
was  no  agreeable  consideration,  when  he 
was  calculating  how  he  might  best  dispute 
his  pleasure,  and  refuse  to  join  him  in  the 
perilous  enterprise  which  he  seemed  to 
meditate.  Outlawed  and  desperate  himself, 
Darsie  could  not  doubt  that  his  uncle  was 
surrounded  by  men  capable  of  anything — 
that  he  was  restrained  by  no  personal  con- 
siderations— and  therefore  what  degree  of 
compulsion  he  might  apply  to  his  brother's 
son,  or  in  what  manner  he  might  feel  at 
liberty  to  punish  his  contumacy,  should  he 
disavow  the  Jacobite  cause,  must  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  limits  of  his  own  conscience; 
and  who  was  to  answer  for  the  conscience  of 
a  heated  enthusiast,  who  considers  oppo- 
sition to  the  party  he  has  espoused  as  trea- 
son to  the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  After  a 
short  interval,  Cristal  Nixon  was  pleased  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject  which 
agitated  him. 

When  that  grim  satellite  rode  up  without 
ceremony  close  to  Darsie's  side,  the  latter 
felt  his  very  flesh  creep  with  abhorrence,  so 
little  was  he  able  to  endure  his  presence, 
since  the  story  of  Lilias  had  added  to  his  in- 
stinctive hatred  of  the  man. 

His  voice,  too,  sounded  like  that  of  a 
screech-owl,  as  he  said,  "So,  my  young  cock 
of  the  north,  you  now  know  it  all,  and  no 
doubt  are  blessing  your  uncle  for  stirring 
you  up  to  such  an  honorable  action." 

"I  will  acquaint  my  uncle  with  my  senti- 
ments on  the  subject  before  I  make  them 
known  to  any  one  else,"  said  Darsie,  scarcely 
prevailing  on  his  tongue  to  utter  even  these 
few  words  in  a  civil  manner. 

"Umph,"  murmured  Cristal  betwixt  his 
teeth.  "Close  as  wax,  I  see;  and  perhaps 
not  quite  so  pliable. — But  take  care,  my 
pretty  youth,"  he  added,  scornfully;  "Hugh 
Redgauntlet  will  prove  a  rough  colt-breaker 
— he  will  neither  spare  whipcord  nor  spur- 
rowel,  I  promise  you." 
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"I  have  already  said,  Mr.  Nixon,"  an- 
swered Darsie,  "that  I  will  canvass  those 
matters  of  which  my  sister  has  informed 
me,  with  my  uncle  himself,  and  with  no 
other  person." 

"Nay,  but  a  word  of  friendly  advice  would 
do  you  no  harm,  young  master,"  replied 
Nixon.  "Old  Redgauntlet  is  apter  at  a  blow 
than  a  word — likely  to  bite  before  he  barks 
— the  true  man  for  giving  Scarborough 
warning,  first  knock  you  down,  then  bid  you 
stand. — So,  methinks,  a  little  kind  warning 
as  to  consequences  were  not  amiss,  lest  they 
come  upon  you  unawares." 

"If  the  warning  is  really  kind,  Mr. 
Nixon,"  said  the  young  man,  '  I  will  hear  it 
thankfully;  and  indeed,  if  otherwise,  I  must 
listen  to  it  whether  I  will  or  no,  since  I 
have  at  present  no  choice  of  company  or 
of  conversation." 

"Nay,  I  have  but  little  to  say,"  said 
Nixon,  affecting  to  give  to  his  sullen  and 
dogged  manner  the  appearance  of  an  honest 
bluntness;  "I  am  as  little  apt  to  throw  away 
words  as  any  one,  but  here  is  the  question — 
Will  you  join  heart  and  hand  with  your 
uncle  or  no  ?" 

"What  if  I  should  say  Ay?"  said  Darsie, 
determined,  if  possible,  to  conceal  his  reso- 
lution from  this  man. 

"Why,  then,"  said  Nixon,  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  readiness  of  his  answer,  "all 
will  go  smooth,  of  course — you  will  take 
share  in  this  noble  undertaking,  and  when 
it  succeeds,  you  will  exchange  your  open 
helmet  for  an  Earl's  coronet  perhaps." 

"  And  how  if  it  fails  ?  "  said  Darsie. 

"Thereafter  as  it  may  be,"  said  Nixon; 
"they  who  play  at  bowls  must  meet  with 
rubbers." 

"Well,  but  suppose,  then,  I  have  some 
foolish  tenderness  for  my  windpipe,  and 
that  when  my  uncle  proposes  the  adventure 
to  me,  I  should  say  No — how  then,  Mr. 
Nixon  ?  " 

"Why,  then,  I  would  have  you  look  to 
yourself,  young  master. — There  are  sharp 
laws  in  France  against  refractory  pupils — 
lettres  de  cachet  are  easily  come  by,  when 
such  men  as  we  are  concerned  with  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter." 

"But  we  are  not  in  France,"  said  poor 
Darsie,  through  whose  blood  ran  a  cold 
shivering  at  the  idea  of  a  French  prison. 

"A  fast-sailing  lugger  will  soon  bring  you 
there  though,  snug  stowed  under  hatches, 
like  a  cask  of  moonlight." 

"  But  the  French  are  at  peace  with  us," 
said  Darsie,  "and  would  not  dare"  

"  Why,  who  would  ever  hear  of  you  ?  "  in- 
terrupted Nixon;  "do  you  imagine  that  a 
foreign  Court  would  call  you  up  for  judg- 


ment, and  put  the  sentence  of  imprisonment 
in  the  Courier  de  V Europe,  as  they  do  at  the 
Old  Bailey? — No,  no,  young  gentleman — 
the  gates  of  the  Bastile,  and  of  Mont  Saint 
Michel,  and  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  move 
on  d — d  easy  hinges  when  they  let  folk  in — 
not  the  least  jar  is  heard.  There  are  cool 
cells  there  for  hot  heads — as  calm,  and  quiet, 
and  dark,  as  you  could  wish  in  Bedlam — 
and  the  dismissal  comes  when  the  car- 
penter brings  the  prisoner's  coffin,  and  not 
sooner." 

"Well,  Mr.  Nixon,"  said  Darsie,  affecting 
a  cheerfulness  which  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing, "mine  is  a  hard  case — a  sort  of  hang- 
ing choice,  you  will  allow — since  I  must 
either  offend  our  own  government  here,  and 
run  the  risk  of  my  life  for  doing  so,  or  be 
doomed  to  the  dungeons  of  another  country, 
whose  laws  I  have  never  offended,  since  I 
have  never  trod  its  soil — Tell  me  what  you 
would  do  if  you  were  in  my  place." 

"I'll  tell  you  that  when  I  am  there,"  said 
Nixon,  and,  checking  his  horse,  fell  back  to 
the  rear  of  the  little  party. 

"It  is  evident,"  thought  the  young  man, 
"that  the  villain  believes  me  completely 
noosed,  and  perhaps  has  the  ineffable  impu- 
dence to  suppose  that  my  sister  must  event- 
ually succeed  to  the  possessions  which  have 
occasioned  my  loss  of  freedom,  and  that  his 
own  influence  over  the  destinies  of  our  un- 
happy family  may  secure  him  possession  of 
the  heiress;  but  he  shall  perish  by  my  hand 
first! — I  must  now  be  on  the  alert  to  make 
my  escape,  if  possible,  before  I  am  forced 
on  shipboard — Blind  Willie  will  not,  I  think, 
desert  me  without  an  effort  on  my  behalf, 
especially  if  he  has  learned  that  I  am  the 
son  of  his  late  unhappy  patron.- — What  a 
change  is  mine!  Whilst  I  possessed  neither 
rank  nor  fortune,  I  lived  safely  and  un- 
known, under  the  protection  of  the  kind 
and  respectable  friends  whose  hearts  Heaven 
had  moved  towards  me — Now  that  I  am  the 
head  of  an  honorable  house,  and  that  enter- 
prises of  the  most  daring  character  await 
my  decision,  and  retainers  and  vassals  seem 
ready  to  rise  at  my  beck,  my  safety  consists 
chiefly  in  the  attachment  of  a  blind 
stroller!" 

While  he  was  revolving  these  things  in  his 
mind,  and  preparing  himself  for  the  inter- 
view with  his  uncle,  which  could  not  but  be 
a  stormy  one,  he  saw  Hugh  Bedgauntlet 
come  riding  slowly  back  to  meet  them  with- 
out any  attendants.  Cristal  Nixon  rode  up 
as  he  approached,  and,  as  they  met,  fixed 
on  him  a  look  of  inquiry. 

"The  fool,  Crackenthorp,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let, "has  let  strangers  into  his  house.  Some 
of  his  smuggling  comrades,  I  believe;  we 
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must  ride  slowly  to  give  him  time  to  send 
them  packing." 

"  Did  you  see  any  of  your  friends,"  said 
Cristal. 

"Three,  and  have  letters  from  many 
more.  They  are  unanimous  on  the  subject 
you  wot  of — and  the  point  must  be  conceded 
to  them,  or,  far  as  the  matter  has  gone,  it 
will  go  no  farther." 

"You  will  hardly  bring  the  Father  to 
stoop  to  his  flock,"  said  Cristal,  with  a 
sneer. 

"He  must  and  shall!"  answered  Red- 
gauntlet,  briefly.  "  Go  to  the  front,  Cristal 
— I  would  speak  with  my  nephew. — I  trust, 
Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet,  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  discharged 
my  duty  to  your  sister  ?  " 

"  There  can  be  no  fault  found  to  her  man- 
ners or  sentiments,"  answered  Darsie;  "I 
am  happy  in  knowing  a  relative  so  amiable." 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  answered  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet.  I  am  no  nice  judge  of  woman's 
qualifications,  and  my  life  has  been  dedica- 
ted to  one  great  object;  so  that  since  she 
left  France  she  has  had  but  little  opportun- 
ity of  improvement.  I  have  subjected  her, 
however,  as  little  as  possible  to  the  incon- 
veniences and  privations  of  my  wandering 
and  dangerous  life.  From  time  to  time  she 
has  resided  for  weeks  and  months  with  fam- 
ilies of  honor  and  respectability,  and  I  am 
glad  that  she  has,  in  your  opinion,  the  man- 
ners and  behavior  whieh  become  her  birth." 

Darsie  expressed  himself  perfectly  satis- 
fied, and  there  was  a  little  pause,  which 
Redgauntlet  broke  by  solemnly  addressing 
his  nephew. 

"For  you,  my  nephew,  I  also  hoped  to 
have  done  much.  The  weakness  and  timid- 
ity of  your  mother  sequestered  you  from  my 
care,  or  it  would  have  been  my  pride  and 
happiness  to  have  trained  up  the  son  of  my 
unhappy  brother  in  those  paths  of  honor  in 
which  our  ancestors  have  always  trod." 

"Now  comes  the  storm,"  thought  Darsie 
to  himself,  and  began  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
as  the  cautious  master  of  a  vessel  furls  his 
sails,  and  makes  his  ship  snug,  when  he  dis- 
cerns the  approaching  squall. 

"My  mother's  conduct  in  respect  to  me 
might  be  misjudged,"  he  said,  "but  it  was 
founded  on  the  most  anxious  affection." 

"Assuredly,"  said  his  uncle,  "and  I  have 
no  wish  to  reflect  on  her  memory,  though 
her  mistrust  has  done  so  much  injury,  I 
will  not  say  to  me,  but  to  the  cause  of  my 
unhappy  country.  Her  scheme  was,  I  think, 
to  have  made  you  that  wretched  pettifogging 
being,  which  they  still  continue  to  call  in 
derision  by  the  once  respectable  name  of  I 
a  Scotch  Advocate;  one  of  those  mongrel  I 


things  that  must  creep  to  learn  the  ultimate 
decision  of  his  causes  to  the  bar  of  a  foreign 
Court,  instead  of  pleading  before  the  inde- 
pendent and  august  Parliament  of  his  own 
native  kingdom." 

"  I  did  prosecute  the  study  of  law  for  a 
year  or  two,"  said  Darsie,  "but  I  found  I 
had  neither  taste  or  talents  for  the  science." 

"And  left  it  with  scorn,  doubtless,"  said 
Mr.  Redgauntlet.  "Well,  I  now  hold  up  to 
you,  my  dearest  nephew,  a  more  worthy  ob- 
ject of  ambition.  Look  eastward — do  you 
see  a  monument  standing  on  yonder  plain, 
near  a  hamlet  ?  " 

Darsie  replied  that  he  did. 

"The  hamlet  is  called  Burgh-upon-Sands, 
and  yonder  monument  is  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  tyrant  Edward  I.  The  just  hand 
of  Providence  overtook  him  on  that  spot,  as 
he  was  leading  his  bands  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Scotland,  whose  civil  dissen- 
sions began  under  his  accursed  policy.  The 
glorious  career  of  Bruce  might  have  been 
stopped  in  its  outset;  the  field  of  Bannock- 
burn  might  have  remained  a  bloodless  turf, 
if  God  had  not  removed,  in  the  very  crisis, 
the  crafty  and  bold  tyrant  who  had  so  long 
been  Scotland's  scourge.  Edward's  grave  is 
the  cradle  of  our  national  freedom.  It  is 
within  sight  of  that  great  landmark  of  our 
liberty  that  I  have  to  propose  to  you  an  un- 
dertaking, second  in  honor  and  importance 
to  none  since  the  immortal  Bruce  stabbed 
the  Red  Comyn,  and  grasped  with  his  yet 
bloody  hand  the  independent  crown  of  Scot- 
land." 

He  paused  for  an  answer;  but  Darsie, 
overawed  by  the  energy  of  his  manner,  and 
unwilling  to  commit  himself  by  a  hasty  ex- 
planation, remained  silent. 

"I  will  not  suppose,"  said  Hugh  Red- 
gauntlet, after  a  pause,  "  that  you  are  either 
so  dull  as  not  to  comprehend  the  import  of 
my  words — or  so  dastardly  as  to  be  dismayed 
by  my  proposal — or  so  utterly  degenerate 
from  the  blood  and  sentiments  of  your  an- 
cestors, as  not  to  feel  my  summons  as  the 
horse  hears  the  war  trumpet." 

"  I  will  not  pretend  to  misunderstand  you, 
sir,"  said  Darsie;  "but  an  enterprise  di- 
rected against  a  dynasty  now  established  for 
three  reigns  requires  strong  arguments,  both 
in  point  of  justice  and  of  expediency,  to  rec- 
ommend it  to  men  of  conscience  and  pru- 
dence." 

"I  will  not,"  said  Redgauntlet,  while  his 
eyes  sparkled  with  anger — "I  will  not  hear 
you  speak  a  word  against  the  justice  of  that 
enterprise,  for  which  your  oppressed  coun- 
try calls  with  the  voice  of  a  parent,  entreat- 
ing her  children  for  aid — or  against  that 
noble  revenge  which  your  father's  blood 
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demands  from  his  dishonored  grave.  His 
skull  is  yet  standing  over  the  Kikargate,* 
and  even  its  bleak  and  mouldered  jaws  com- 
mand you  to  be  a  man.  1  ask  you,  in  tho 
name  of  God,  and  of  your  country,  will  you 
draw  your  sword  and  go  with  me  to  Car- 
lisle, were  it  but  to  lay  your  father's  head, 
now  the  perch  of  the  obscene  owl  and  car- 
rion crow,  and  the  scoff  of  every  ribald 
clown,  in  consecrated  earth,  as  befits  his  long 
ancestry  ?  " 

Darsie,  unprepared  to  answer  an  appeal 
urged  with  so  much  passion,  and  not  doubt- 
ing a  direct  refusal  would  cost  him  his  lib- 
erty or  life,  was  again  silent. 

I  see,"  said  his  uncle,  in  a  more  com- 
posed tone,  "that  it  is  not  deficiency  of 
spirit,  but  the  grovelling  habits  of  a  con- 
fined education,  among  the  poor-spirited 
class  you  were  condemned  to  herd  with,  that 
keeps  you  silent.  You  scarce  yet  believe 
yourself  a  Eedgauntlet;  your  pulse  has  not 
yet  learned  the  genuine  throb  that  answers 
to  the  summons  of  honor  and  of  patriotism." 

"I  trust,"  replied  Darsie,  at  last,  "that  I 
shall  never  be  found  indifferent  to  the  call 
of  either;  but  to  answer  them  with  effect — 
even  were  I  convinced  that  they  now  sound- 
ed in  my  ear — I  must  see  some  reasonable 
hope  of  success  in  the  desperate  enterprise 
in  which  you  would  involve  me.  I  look 
around  me,  and  I  see  a  settled  Government 
— an  established  authority — a  born  Briton 
on  the  throne — the  very  Highland  moun- 
taineers, upon  whom  alone  the  trust  of  the 
exiled  family  reposed,  assembled  into  regi- 
ments, which  act  under  the  orders  of  the  ex- 
isting dynasty.*  France  has  been  utterly 
dismayed  by  the  tremendous  lessons  of  the 
last  war,  and  will  hardly  provoke  another. 
All  without  and  within  the  kingdom  is  ad- 
verse to  encountering  a  hopeless  struggle, 
and  you  alone,  sir,  seem  willing  to  undertake 
a  desperate  enterprise." 

"  And  would  undertake  it  were  it  ten  times 
more  desperate;  and  have  agitated  it  when 
ten  times  the  obstacles  were  interposed. 
Have  I  forgot  my  brother's  blood  ? — Can  I 
— dare  I  even  now  repeat  the  Pater  Noster, 
since  my  enemies  and  the  murderers  remain 
unforgiven? — Is  there  an  art  I  have  not 
practised — a  privation  to  which  I  have  not 
submitted,  to  bring  on  the  crisis,  which  I 
now  behold  arrived  ? — Have  I  not  been  a 
vowed  and  a  devoted  man,  foregoing  every 
comfort  of  social  life,  renouncing  even  the 
exercise  of  devotion,  unless  when  I  might 

*  The  northern  gate  of  Carlisle  was  long  garnished  with 
the  heads  of  the  Scottish  rebels  executed  in  1746. 

t  The  Highland  regiments  were  first  employed  by  the  cele- 
brated Earl  of  Chatham,  who  assumed  to  himself  no  small 
degree  of  praise  for  having  called  forth  to  the  support  of  the 
country  and  tho  government  the  valor  which  had  been  too 
often  directed  against  both. 


name  in  prayer  my  prince  and  country,  sub- 
mitting to  everything  to  make  converts  to 
this  noble  cause  ? — Have  I  done  all  this,  and 
shall  1  now  stopsbort?" — Darsie  was  about 
to  interrupt  him,  but  he  pressed  his  band 
affectionately  upon  his  shoulder,  and  enjoin- 
ing, or  rather  imploring,  silence — "Peace," 
he  said,  "heir  of  my  ancestors'  fame — heir 
of  all  my  hopes  and  wishes — Peace,  son  of 
my  slaughtered  brother!  I  have  sought  for 
thee,  and  mourned  for  thee,  as  a  mother  for 
an  only  child.  Do  not  let  me  again  lose  you 
in  the  moment  when  you  are  restored  to  my 
hopes.  Believe  me,  I  distrust  so  much  my 
own  impatient  temper,  that  I  entreat  you,  as 
the  dearest  boon,  do  nought  to  awaken  it  at 
this  crisis." 

Darsie  was  not  sorry  to  reply  that  his  re- 
spect for  the  person  of  his  relation  would  in- 
duce him  to  listen  to  all  which  he  had  to 
apprise  him  of,  before  he  formed  any  defi- 
nite resolution  upon  the  weighty  subjects  of 
deliberation  which  he  proposed  to  him. 

"  Deliberation ! "  repeated  Redgauntlet, 
impatiently;  "and  yet  it  is  not  ill  said.  I 
wish  there  had  been  more  warmth  in  thy 
reply,  Arthur;  but  I  must  recollect,  were 
an  eagle  bred  in  a  falcon's  mew,  and  hooded 
like  a  reclaimed  hawk,  he  could  not  at  first 
gaze  steadily  on  the  sun.  Listen  to  me,  my 
dearest  Arthur.  The  state  of  this  nation  no 
more  implies  prosperity,  than  the  florid  color 
of  a  feverish  patient  is  a  symptom  of  health. 
All  is  false  and  hollow.  The  apparent  suc- 
cess of  Chatham's  administration  has  plunged 
the  country  deeper  in  debt  than  all  the  bar- 
ren acres  of  Canada  are  worth,  were  they  as 
fertile  as  Yorkshire — the  dazzling  lustre  of 
the  victories  of  Minden  and  Quebec  have 
been  dimmed  by  the  disgrace  of  the  hasty 
peace — by  the  war,  England,  at  immense  ex- 
pense, gained  nothing  but  honor,  and  that 
she  has  gratuitously  resigned.  Many  eyes, 
formerly  cold  and  indifferent,  are  now  look- 
ing towards  the  line  of  our  ancient  and 
rightful  monarchs,  as  the  only  refuge  in  the 
approaching  storm — the  rich  are  alarmed — 
the  nobles  are  disgusted — the  populace  are 
inflamed — and  a  band  of  patriots,  whose 
measures  are  more  safe  than  their  numbers 
are  few,  have  resolved  to  set  up  King  Charles's 
standard." 

"But  the  military,"  said  Darsie — "how 
can  you,  with  a  body  of  unarmed  and  dis- 
orderly insurgents,  propose  to  encounter  a 
regular  army?  The  Highlanders  are  now 
totally  disarmed." 

"In  a  great  measure,  perhaps,"  answered 
Redgauntlet;  "but  the  policy  which  raised 
the  Highland  regiments  has  provided  for 
that.  We  have  already  friends  in  these 
corps;  nor  can  we  doubt  for  a  moment  what 
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their  conduct  will  be,  when  the  white  cock- 
ade is  once  more  mounted.  The  rest  of  the 
standing  army  has  been  greatly  reduced  since 
the  peace;  and  we  reckon  confidently  on  our 
standard  being  joined  by  thousands  of  the 
disbanded  troops." 

"Alas!  "  said  Darsie,  "and  is  it  upon  such 
vague  hopes  as  these,  the  inconstant  humor 
of  a  crowd,  or  of  a  disbanded  soldiery,  that 
men  of  honor  are  invited  to  risk  their  fami- 
lies, their  propert}^  their  life?" 

"Men  of  honor,  boy,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
his  eyes  glancing  with  impatience,  "set  life, 
property,  family,  and  all  at  stake,  when  that 
honor  commands  it!  We  are  not  now  weak- 
er than  when  seven  men,  landing  in  the  wilds 
of  Moidart,  shook  the  throne  of  the  usurper 
till  it  tottered — -won  two  pitched  fields,  be- 
sides overrunning  one  kingdom  and  the  half 
of  another,  and,  but  for  treachery,  would 
have  achieved  what  their  venturous  success- 
ors are  now  to  attempt  in  their  turn." 

"And  will  such  an  attempt  be  made  in  se- 
rious earnest  ?  "  said  Darsie.  "  Excuse  me, 
my  uncle,  if  I  can  scarce  believe  a  fact  so 
extraordinary.  Will  there  really  be  found 
men  of  rank  and  consequence  sufficient  to 
renew  the  adventure  of  1745  ?  " 

"I  will  not  give  you  my  confidence  by 
halves,  Sir  Arthur,"  replied  his  uncle  — 
"  Look  at  that  scroll — what  say  you  to  these 
names  ? — Are  they  not  the  flower  of  the 
western  shires — of  Wales — of  Scotland  ?" 

"  The  paper  contains  indeed  the  names  of 
many  that  are  great  and  noble,"  replied 
Darsie,  after  perusing  it;  "but"  

"But  what?"  asked  his  uncle,  impatiently; 
"do  you  doubt  the  ability  of  those  nobles 
and  gentlemen  to  furnish  the  aid  in  men 
and  money,  at  which  they  are  rated  ?" 

" Not  their  ability  certainly,"  said  Darsie, 
"for  of  that  I  am  no  competent  judge; — but 
I  see  in  this  scroll  the  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk,  rated  at  an 
hundred  men  and  upwards — I  certainly  am 
ignorant  how  he  is  to  redeem  that  pledge." 

"I  will  be  responsible  for  the  men,"  re- 
plied Hugh  Redgauntlet. 

" But,  my  dear  uncle,"  added  Darsie,  "I 
hope,  for  your  sake,  that  the  other  in- 
dividuals, whose  names  are  here  written, 
have  had  more  acquaintance  with  your  plan 
than  I  have  been  indulged  with." 

"For  thee  and  thine  I  can  be  myself  re- 
sponsible," said  Redgauntlet;  "for  if  thou 
hast  not  the  courage  to  head  the  force  of  thy 
house,  the  leading  shall  pass  to  other  hands, 
and  thy  inheritance  shall  depart  from  thee, 
like  vigor  and  verdure  from  a  rotten  branch. 
For  these  honorable  persons,  a  slight  condi- 
tion there  is  which  they  annex  to  their 
friendship — something  so  trifling  that  it  is 


scarce  worthy  of  mention.  This  boon 
granted  to  them  by  him  who  is  most  inter- 
ested, there  is  no  question  they  will  take  the 
field  in  the  manner  there  stated." 

Again  Darsie  perused  the  paper,  and  felt 
himself  less  inclined  to  believe  that  so  many 
men  of  family  and  fortune  were  likely  to  em- 
bark in  an  enterprise  so  fatal.  It  seemed  as 
if  some  rash  plotter  had  put  down  at  a  ven- 
ture the  names  of  all  whom  common  report 
tainted  with  Jacobitism;  or  if  it  was  really 
the  act  of  the  individuals  named,  he  sus- 
pected that  they  must  be  aware  of  some  mode 
of  excusing  themselves  from  compliance  with 
its  purport.  It  was  impossible,  he  thought, 
that  Englishmen,  of  large  fortune,  who  had 
failed  to  join  Charles  when  he  broke  into 
England  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
should  have  the  least  thoughts  of  encourag- 
ing a  descent  when  circumstances  were  so 
much  less  propitious.  He  therefore  con- 
cluded the  enterprise  would  fall  to  pieces  of 
itself,  and  that  his  best  way  was,  in  the 
meantime,  to  remain  silent,  unless  the  actual 
approach  of  a  crisis  (which  might,  however, 
never  arrive)  should  compel  him  to  give  a 
downright  refusal  to  his  uncle's  proposition; 
and  if,  in  the  interim,  some  door  for  escape 
should  be  opened,  he  resolved  within  him- 
self not  to  omit  availing  himself  of  it. 

Hugh  Redgauntlet  watched  his  nephew's 
looks  for  some  time,  and  then,  as  if  arriving 
from  some  other  process  of  reasoning  at  the 
same  conclusion,  he  said,  "  I  have  told  you, 
Sir  Arthur,  that  I  do  not  urge  your  immedi- 
ate accession  to  my  proposal ;  indeed  the  con- 
sequences of  a  refusal  would  be  so  dreadful 
to  yourself,  so  destructive  to  all  the  hopes 
which  I  have  nursed,  that  I  would  not  risk, 
by  a  moment's  impatience,  the  object  of  my 
whole  life.  Yes,  Arthur,  I  have  been  a  self- 
denying  hermit  at  one  time — at  another,  the 
apparent  associate  of  outlaws  and  desper- 
adoes— at  another,  the  subordinate  agent  of 
men  whom  I  felt  in  every  way  my  inferiors 
— not  for  any  selfish  purpose  of  my  own,  no, 
not  even  to  win  for  myself  the  renown  of 
being  the  principal  instrument  in  restoring 
my  King  and  freeing  my  country.  My  first 
wish  on  earth  is  for  that  restoration  and 
that  freedom — my  next,  that  my  nephew, 
the  representative  of  my  house,  and  of  the 
brother  of  my  love,  may  have  the  advantage 
and  the  credit  of  all  my  efforts  in  the  good 
cause.  But,"  he  added,  darting  on  Darsie 
one  of  his  withering  frowns,  "if  Scotland  and 
my  father's  house  cannot  stand  and  flourish 
together,  then  perish  the  very  name  of  Red- 
gauntlet! perish  the  son  of  my  brother,  with 
every  recollection  of  the  glories  of  my  family, 
of  the  affections  of  my  youth,  rather  than 
my  country's  cause  should  be  injured  in  the 
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tithing  of  a  barleycorn !  Tho  spirit  of  Sir 
Albenck  is  alive  within  me  at  this  moment," 
he  continued,  drawing  up  his  stately  form  and 
sitting  erect  in  his  saddle,  while  he  pressed 
his  finger  against  his  forehead;  "and  if  you 
yourself  crossed  my  path  in  opposition,  I 
swear,  by  the  mark  that  darkens  my  brow, 
that  a  new  deed  should  be  done — a  new 
doom  should  be  deserved  ! " 

He  was  silent,  and  his  threats  were  uttered 
in  a  tone  of  voice  so  deeply  resolute,  that 
Darsie's  heart  sank  within  him,  when  he 
reflected  on  the  storm  of  passion  which 
he  must  encounter,  if  he  declined  to  join 
his  uncle  in  a  project  to  which  prudence 
and  principle  made  him  equally  adverse. 
He  had  scarce  any  hope  left  but  in  tem- 
porising until  he  could  make  his  escape, 
and  resolved  to  avail  himself  for  that  pur- 
pose of  the  delay  which  his  uncle  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  grant.  The  stern,  gloomy 
look  of  his  companion  became  relaxed  by 
degrees,  and  presently  afterwards  he  made  a 
sign  to  Miss  Redgauntlet  to  join  the  party, 
and  began  a  forced  conversation  on  ordinary 
topics;  in  the  course  of  which  Darsie  ob- 
served that  his  sister  seemed  to  speak  under 
the  most  cautious  restraint,  weighing  every 
word  before  she  uttered  it,  and  always  per- 
mitting her  uncle  to  give  the  tone  to  the 
conversation,  though  of  the  most  trifling 
kind.  This  seemed  to  him  (such  an  opinion 
had  he  already  entertained  of  his  sister's  good 
sense  and  firmness)  the  strongest  proof  he 
had  yet  received  of  his  uncle's  peremptory 
character,  since  he  saw  it  observed  with  so 
much  deference  by  a  young  person,  whose 
sex  might  have  given  her  privileges,  and  who 
seemed  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  spirit 
or  firmness. 

The  little  cavalcade  was  now  approaching 
the  house  of  Father  Crackenthorp,  situated, 
as  the  reader  knows,  by  the  side  of  the  Sol- 
way,  and  not  far  distant  from  a  rude  pier, 
near  which  lay  several  fishing-boats,  which 
frequently  acted  in  a  different  capacity.  The 
house  of  the  worthy  publican  was  also 
adapted  to  the  various  occupations  which  he 
carried  on,  being  a  large  scrambling  assem- 
blage of  cottages  attached  to  a  house  of  two 
storeys,  roofed  with  flags  of  sandstone — the 
original  mansion,  to  which  the  extensions  of 
Mr.  Crackenthorp's  trade  had  occasioned  his 
making  many  additions.  Instead  of  the  sin- 
gle long  watering-trough  which  usually  dis- 
tinguishes the  front  of  the  English  public- 
house  of  the  second  class,  there  were  three 
conveniences  of  that  kind,  for  the  use,  as 
the  landlord  used  to  say,  of  the  troop-horses, 
when  the  soldiers  came  to  search  his  house; 
while  a  knowing  leer  and  a  nod  let  you  un- 
derstand what  species  of  troops  he  was  think- 


ing of.  A  huge  ash-tree  before  the  door, 
which  had  reared  itself  to  a  great  size  and 
height,  in  spite  of  the  blasts  from  the  neigh- 
boring Solway,  overshadowed,  as  usual,  the 
ale-bench,  as  our  ancestors  called  it,  where, 
though  it  was  still  early  in  the  day,  several 
fellows,  who  seemed  to  be  gentlemen's  ser- 
vants, were  drinking  beer  and  smoking. 
One  or  two  of  them  wore  liveries,  which 
seemed  known  to  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for  he 
muttered  between  his  teeth,  "Fools,  fools! 
were  they  on  a  march  to  hell,  they  must 
have  their  rascals  in  livery  with  them,  that 
the  whole  world  might  know  who  were  going 
to  be  damned." 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  drew  bridle  be- 
fore the  door  of  the  place,  from  which  sev- 
eral other  lounging  guests  began  to  issue,  to 
look  with  indolent  curiosity,  as  usual,  upon 
an  arrival. 

Redgauntlet  sprang  from  his  horse,  and 
assisted  his  niece  to  dismount;  but  forget- 
ting, perhaps,  his  nephew's  disguise,  he  did 
not  pay  him  the  attention  which  his  female 
dress  demanded. 

The  situation  of  Darsie  was  indeed  some- 
thing awkward;  for  Cristal  Nixon,  out  of 
caution  perhaps  to  prevent  escape,  had  muf- 
fled the  extreme  folds  of  the  riding-skirt  with 
which  he  was  accoutred,  around  his  ankles 
and  under  his  feet,  and  there  secured  it  with 
large  corking-pins.  We  presume  that  gen- 
tlemen-cavaliers may  sometimes  cast  their 
eyes  to  that  part  of  the  person  of  the  fair 
equestrians  whom  they  chance  occasionally 
to  escort;  and  if  they  will  conceive  their  own 
feet,  like  Darsie's,  muffled  in  such  a  laby- 
rinth of  folds  and  amplitude  of  robe,  as  mod- 
esty doubtless  induces  the  fair  creatures  to 
assume  upon  such  occasions,  they  will  allow 
that,  on  a  first  attempt,  they  might  find  some 
awkwardness  in  dismounting.  Darsie,  at 
least,  was  in  such  a  predicament,  for  not  re- 
ceiving adroit  assistance  from  the  attendant 
of  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  he  stumbled  as  he  dis- 
mounted from  the  horse,  and  might  have 
had  a  bad  fall,  had  it  not  been  broken  by 
the  gallant  interposition  of  a  gentleman,  who 
probably  was,  on  his  part,  a  little  surprised 
at  the  solid  weight  of  the  distressed  fair  one 
whom  he  had  the  honor  to  receive  in  his  em- 
brace. But  what  was  his  surprise  to  that  of 
Darsie,  when  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  and 
of  the  accident,  permitted  him  to  see  that  it 
was  his  friend  Alan  Fairford  in  whose  arms 
he  found  himself!  A  thousand  apprehen- 
sions rushed  on  him,  mingled  with  the  full 
career  of  hope  and  joy,  inspired  by  the  un- 
expected appearance  of  his  beloved  friend  at 
the  very  crisis,  it  seemed,  of  his  fate. 

He  was  about  to  whisper  in  his  ear,  cau- 
tioning him  at  the  same  time  to  be  silent; 
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yet  he  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  to  effect 
his  purpose,  since,  should  Redgauntlet  take 
the  alarm  from  any  sudden  exclamation  on 
the  part  of  Alan,  there  was  no  saying  what 
consequences  might  ensue. 

Ere  he  could  decide  what  was  to  be  done, 
Redgauntlet,  who  had  entered  the  house,  re- 
turned hastily,  followed  by  Cristal  Nixon. 
"I'll  release  you  of  the  charge  of  this  young 
lady,  sir;"  he  said,  haughtily,  to  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  whom  he  probably  did  not  recognise. 

"I  had  no  desire  to  intrude,  sir,"  replied 
Alan;  "the  lady's  situation  seemed  to  require 
assistance — and— but  have  I  not  the  honor 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork  ?  " 

"You  are  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let, turning  short  off,  and  making  a  sign 
■with  his  hand  to  Cristal,  who  hurried  Darsie, 
however  unwillingly,  into  the  house,  whis- 
pering in  his  ear,  "Come,  miss,  let  us  have 
no  making  of  acquaintance  from  the  win- 
dows. Ladies  of  fashion  must  be  private. 
Show  us  a  room,  Father  Crackenthorp." 

So  saying,  he  conducted  Darsie  into  the 
house,  interposing  at  the  same  time  his  per- 
son betwixt  the  supposed  young  lady  and 
the  stranger  of  whom  he  was  suspicious,  so 
as  to  make  communication  by  signs  impossi- 
ble. As  they  entered,  they  heard  the  sound 
of  a  fiddle  in  the  stone-floored  and  well- 
sanded  kitchen,  through  which  they  were 
about  to  follow  their  corpulent  host,  and 
where  several  people  seemed  engaged  in 
dancing  to  its  strains. 

"D — n  thee,"  said  Nixon  to  Cracken- 
thorp, "would  you  have  the  lady  go  through 
all  the  mob  of  the  parish  ? — Hast  thou  no 
more  private  way  to  our  sitting-room  ?  " 

"None  that  is  fit  for  my  travelling,"  an- 
swered the  landlord,  laying  his  hand  on  his 
portly  stomach.  "I  am  not  Tom  Turn- 
penny, to  creep  like  a  lizard  through  key- 
holes." 

So  saying,  he  kept  moving  on  through 
the  revellers  in  the  kitchen;  and  Nixon, 
holding  Darsie  by  his  arm,  as  if  to  offer  the 
lady  support,  but  in  all  probability  to  frus- 
trate any  effort  at  escape,  moved  through 
the  crowd,  which  presented  a  very  motley 
appearance,  consisting  of  domestic  servants, 
country  fellows,  seamen,  and  other  idlers, 
whom  Wandering  Willie  was  regaling  with 
his  music. 

To  pass  another  friend  without  intimation 
of  his  presence  would  have  been  actual 
pusillanimity;  and  just  when  they  were  pass- 
ing the  blind  man's  elevated  seat,  Darsie 
asked  him,  with  some  emphasis,  whether  he 
could  not  play  a  Scottish  air  ? — The  man's 
face  had  been  the  instant  before  devoid  of 
all  sort  of  expression,  going  through  his  per- 
formance like  a  clown  through  a  beautiful 


country,  too  much  accustomed  to  consider  it 
as  a  task,  to  take  any  interest  in  the  per- 
formance, and,  in  fact,  scarce  seeming  to 
hear  the  noise  that  he  was  creating.  In  a 
word,  he  might  at  the  time  have  made  a 
companion  to  my  friend  Wilkie's  inimitable 
blind  crowder.  But  with  Wandering  Willie 
this  was  only  an  occasional  and  a  rare  fit  of 
dulness,  such  as  will  at  times  creep  over  all 
the  professors  of  the  fine  arts,  arising  either 
from  fatigue  or  contempt  of  the  present 
audience,  or  that  caprice  which  so  often 
tempts  painters  and  musicians,  and  great 
actors,  in  the  phrase  of  the  latter,  to  walk 
through  their  part,  instead  of  exerting  them- 
selves with  the  energy  which  acquired  their 
fame.  But  when  the  performer  heard  the 
voice  of  Darsie,  his  countenance  became  at 
once  illuminated,  and  showed  the  complete 
mistake  of  those  who  suppose  that  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  expression  depends  upon  the 
eyes.  With  his  face  turned  to  the  point 
from  which  the  sound  came,  his  upper  lip 
a  little  curved,  and  quivering  with  agitation, 
and  with  a  color  which  surprise  and  pleasure 
had  brought  at  once  into  his  faded  cheek, 
he  exchanged  the  humdrum  hornpipe  which 
he  had  been  sawing  out  with  reluctant  and 
lazy  bow,  for  the  fine  Scottish  air, 

"You're  welcome,  Charlie  Stuart," 

which  flew  from  his  strings  as  if  by  inspira- 
tion, and,  after  a  breathless  pause  of  admi- 
ration among  the  audience,  was  received 
with  a  clamor  of  applause,  which  seemed  to 
show  that  the  name  and  tendency,  as  well 
as  the  execution  of  the  tune,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  acceptable  to  all  the  party 
assembled. 

In  the  meantime,  Cristal  Nixon,  still 
keeping  hold  of  Darsie,  and  following  the 
landlord,  forced  his  way  with  some  difficulty 
through  the  crowded  kitchen,  and  entered 
a  small  apartment  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
where  they  found  Lilias  Redgauntlet  already 
seated.  Here  Nixon  gave  way  to  his  sup- 
pressed resentment,  and,  turning  sternly  on 
Crackenthorp,  threatened  him  with  his  mas- 
ter's severest  displeasure,  because  things 
were  in  such  bad  order  to  receive  his  family, 
when  he  had  given  such  special  advice 
that  he  desired  to  be  private.  But  Father 
Crackenthorp  was  not  a  man  to  be  brow- 
beaten. 

"Why,  brother  Nixon,  thou  art  angry 
this  morning,"  he  replied;  "hast  risen  from 
thy  wrong  side,  I  think.  You  know,  as 
well  as  I,  that  most  of  this  mob  is  of  the 
Squire's  own  making — gentlemen  that  come 
with  their  servants,  and  so  forth,  to  meet 
him  in  the  way  of  business,  as  old  Tom 
Turnpenny  says — the  very  last  that  came 
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was  sent  down  with  Dick  Gardener  from 
Fairladies." 

"But  the  blind  scraping  scoundrel  yon- 
der," said  Nixon,  "how  dared  yon  take  such 
a  rascal  as  that  across  your  threshold  at 
such  a  time  as  this? — If  the  Squire  should 
dream  you  have  a  thought  of  peaching — I 
am  only  speaking  for  your  good,  Father 
Cracken  thorp." 

"Why,  look  ye,  brother  Nixon,"  said 
Crackenthorp,  turning  his  quid  with  great 
composure,  "the  Squire  is  a  very  worthy 
gentleman,  and  I'll  never  deny  it;  but  I  am 
neither  his  servant  nor  his  tenant,  and  so 
he  need  send  me  none  of  his  orders  till  he 
hears  I  have  put  on  his  livery.  As  for  turn- 
ing away  folk  from  my  door,  I  might  as  well 
plug  up  the  ale-tap,  and  pull  down  the  sign 
— and  as  for  peaching,  and  such  like,  the 
Squire  will  find  the  folk  here  are  as  honest 
to  the  full  as  those  he  brings  with  him." 

"How,  you  impudent  lump  of  tallow," 
said  Nixon,  "what  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

"Nothing,"  said  Crackenthorp,  "but  that 
I  can  tour  out  as  well  as  another — you 
understand  me — keep  good  lights  in  my  up- 
per storey — know  a  thing  or  two  more  than 
most  folk  in  this  country.  If  folk  will  come 
to  my  house  on  dangerous  errands,  egad 
they  shall  not  find  Joe  Crackenthorp  a  cat's- 
paw.  I'll  keep  myself  clear,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it,  and  let  every  man  answer  for  his 
own  actions — that's  my  way — Anything 
wanted,  Master  Nixon  ?  " 

"  No — yes — begone !  "  said  Nixon,  who 
seemed  embarrassed  with  the  landlord's  con- 
tumacy, yet  desirous  to  conceal  the  effect  it 
produced  on  him. 

The  door  was  no  sooner  closed  on  Crack- 
enthorp, than  Miss  Redgauntlet,  addressing 
Nixon,  commanded  him  to  leave  the  room, 
and  go  to  his  proper  place. 

"How,  madam  ?"  said  the  fellow  sullenly, 
yet  with  an  air  of  respect;  "would  you  have 
your  uncle  pistol  me  for  disobeying  his 
orders  ?  " 

"He  may  perhaps  pistol  you  for  some 
other  reason  if  you  do  not  obey  mine,"  said 
Lilias,  composedly. 

"You  abuse  your  advantage  over  me,  ' 
madam — I  really  "dare  not  go — I  am  on  guard 
over  this  other  Miss  here;  and  if  I  should 
desert  my  post,  my  life  were  not  worth  five 
minutes'  purchase." 

"Then  know  your  post,  sir,"  said  Lilias, 
"and  watch  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 
You  have  no  commission  to  listen  to  our 
private  conversation,  I  suppose?  Begone, 
sir,  without  farther  speech  or  remonstrance, 
or  I  will  tell  my  uncle  that  which  you  would 
have  reason  to  repent  he  should  know. " 
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The  fellow  looked  at  her  with  a  singular 
expression  of  spite,  mixed  with  deference. 
"You  abuse  your  advantages,  madam,"  he 
said,  "and  act  as  foolishly  in  doing  so,  as  I 
did  in  affording  you  such  a  hank  over  me. 
But  you  are  a  tyrant:  and  tyrants  have  com- 
monly short  reigns." 

So  saying,  he  left  the  apartment. 

"The  wretch's  unparalleled  insolence," 
said  Lilias  to  her  brother,  "has  given  me 
one  gi'eat  advantage  over  him.  For  know- 
ing that  my  uncle  would  shoot  him  with  as 
little  remorse  as  a  woodcock,  if  he  but 
guessed  at  his  brazen-faced  assurance  to- 
wards me,  he  dares  not  since  that  time  as- 
sume, so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  air  of 
insolent  domination  which  the  possession  of 
my  uncle's  secrets,  and  the  knowledge  of  his 
most  secret  plans,  have  led  him  to  exert 
over  others  of  his  family." 

"In  the  meantime,"  said  Darsie,  "I  am 
happy  to  see  that  the  landlord  of  the  house 
does  not  seem  so  devoted  to  him  as  I  ap- 
prehended; and  this  aids  the  hope  of  escape 
which  I  am  nourishing  for  you  and  for  my- 
self. 0  Lilias!  the  truest  of  friends,  Alan 
Fairford,  is  in  pursuit  of  me,  and  is  here 
at  this  moment.  Another  humble,  but,  I 
think,  faithful  friend,  is  also  within  these 
dangerous  walls." 

Lilias  laid  her  finger  on  her  lips,  and 
pointed  to  the  door.  Darsie  took  the  hint, 
lowered  his  voice,  and  informed  her  in 
whispers  of  the  arrival  of  Fairford,  and  that 
he  believed  he  had  opened  a  communication 
with  AVandering  Willie.  She  listened  with 
the  utmost  interest,  and  had  just  begun  to 
reply,  when  a  loud  noise  was  heard  in  the 
kitchen,  caused  by  several  contending  voices, 
amongst  which  Darsie  thought  he  could  dis- 
tinguish that  of  Alan  Fairford. 

Forgetting  how  little  his  own  condition 
permitted  him  to  become  the  assistant  of 
another,  Darsie  flew  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
and  finding  it  locked  and  bolted  on  the 
outside,  rushed  against  it  with  all  his  force, 
and  made  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  burst 
it  open,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of 
his  sister  that  he  would  compose  himself, 
and  recollect  the  condition  in  which  he  was 
placed.  But  the  door,  framed  to  withstand 
attacks  from  excisemen,  constables,  and  other 
personages,  considered  as  worthy  to  use  what 
are  called  the  King's  keys,*  "and  there- 
with to  make  lockfast  places  open  and 
patent,"  set  his  efforts  at  defiance.  Mean- 
time the  noise  continued  without,  and  we 
are  to  give  an  account  of  its  origin  in  our 
next  chapter. 

*  In  common  parlance,  a  crowbar  and  hatchet. 
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CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

NARRATIVE  OF  DARSIE  LATIMER,  CON- 
TINUED. 

Joe  Crackenthorp's  public-house  had 
never,  since  it  first  reared  its  chimneys  on 
the  banks  of  the  Solway,  been  frequented  by 
such  a  miscellaneous  group  of  visitors  as  had 
that  morning  become  its  guests.  Several  of 
them  were  persons  whose  quality  seemed 
much  superior  to  their  dresses  and  modes  of 
travelling.  The  servants  who  attended 
them  contradicted  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  the  garb  of  their  masters,  and, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  knights  of 
the  rainbow,  gave  many  hints  that  they  were 
not  people  to  serve  any  but  men  of  first-rate 
consequence.  These  gentlemen,  who  had 
come  thither  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  seemed  moody 
and  anxious,  conversed  and  walked  together, 
apparently  in  deep  conversation,  and  avoided 
any  communication  with  the  chance  trav- 
ellers whom  accident  brought  that  morning 
to  the  same  place  of  resort. 

As  if  Fate  had  set  herself  to  confound  the 
plans  of  the  Jacobite  conspirators,  the  num- 
ber of  travellers  was  unusually  great,  their 
appearance  respectable,  and  they  filled  the 
public  tap-room  of  the  inn,  where  the  polit- 
ical guests  had  already  occupied  most  of  the 
private  apartments. 

Amongst  others,  honest  Joshua  Geddes 
had  arrived,  travelling,  as  he  said,  in  the 
sorrow  of  the  soul,  and  mourning  for  the 
fate  of  Darsie  Latimer  as  he  would  for  his 
first-born  child.  He  had  skirted  the  whole 
coast  of  the  Solway,  besides  making  various 
trips  into  the  interior,  not  shunning,  on  such 
occasions,  to  expose  himself  to  the  laugh  of 
the  scorner,  nay,  even  to  serious  personal 
risk,  by  frequenting  the  haunts  of  smug- 
glers, horse-jockeys,  and  other  irregular 
persons,  who  looked  on  his  intrusion  with 
jealous  eyes,  and  were  apt  to  consider  him 
as  an  exciseman  in  the  disguise  of  a  Quaker. 
All  this  labor  and  peril,  however,  had  been 
undergone  in  vain.  No  search  he  could 
make  obtained  the  least  intelligence  of  Lati- 
mer, so  that  he  began  to  fear  the  poor  lad 
had  been  spirited  abroad — for  the  practice 
of  kidnapping  was  then  not  infrequent, 
especially  on  the  western  coasts  of  Britain — 
if  indeed  he  had  escaped  a  briefer  and  more 
bloody  fate. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  he  delivered  his  horse, 
even  Solomon,  into  the  hands  of  the  ostler, 
and  walking  into  the  inn,  demanded  from 
the  landlord  breakfast  and  a  private  room. 
Quakers,  and  such  hosts  as  old  Father  Crack- 
en  thorp,  are  no  congenial  spirits;  the  latter 


looked  askew  over  his  shoulder,  and  replied, 
"If  you  would  have  breakfast  here,  friend, 
you  are  like  to  eat  it  where  other  folk  eat 
theirs." 

"And  wherefore  can  I  not,"  said  the 
Quaker,"  have  an  apartment  to  myself,  for 
my  money?" 

"Because,  Master  Jonathan,  you  must 
wait  till  your  betters  be  served,  or  else  eat 
with  your  equals." 

Joshua  Geddes  argued  the  point  no  far- 
ther, but  sitting  quietly  down  on  the  seat 
which  Crackenthorp  indicated  to  him,  and 
calling  for  a  pint  of  ale,  with  some  bread, 
butter,  and  Dutch  cheese,  began  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  which  the  morning  air  had. 
rendered  unusually  alert. 

While  the  honest  Quaker  was  thus  em- 
ployed, another  stranger  entered  the  apart- 
ment, and  sat  down  near  to  the  table  on 
which  his  victuals  were  placed.  He  looked 
repeatedly  -  at  Joshua,  licked  his  parched 
and  chopped  lips  as  he  saw  the  good  Quaker 
masticate  his  bread  and  cheese,  and  sucked 
up  his  thin  chops  when  Mr.  Geddes  applied 
the  tankard  to  his  mouth,  as  if  the  discharge 
of  these  bodily  functions  by  another  had 
awakened  his  sympathies  in  an  uncontrolla- 
ble degree.  At  last,  being  apparently  un- 
able to  withstand  his  longings,  he  asked,  in 
a  faltering  tone,  the  huge  landlord,  who  was 
tramping  through  the  room  in  all  corpulent 
impatience,  "whether  he  could  have  a  plack- 
pie?" 

"Never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  master," 
said  the  landlord,  and  was  about  to  trudge 
onward;  when  the  guest,  detaining  him, 
said,  in  a  strong  Scottish  tone,  "Ye  will 
maybe  have  nae  whey  then,  nor  buttermilk, 
nor  ye  couldna  exhibit  a  souter's clod?" 

"Can't  tell  what  ye  are  talking  about, 
master,"  said  Crackenthorp. 

"Then  ye  will  have  nae  breakfast  that 
will  come  within  the  compass  of  a  shilling 
Scots?" 

"Which  is  a  penny  sterling,"  answered 
Crackenthorp,  with  a  sneer.  "Why,  no, 
Sawney,  I  can't  say  as  we  have — we  can't  af- 
ford it;  but  you  shall  have  a  bellyful  for 
love,  as  we  say  in  the  bull-ring." 

"I  shall  never  refuse  a  fair  offer,"  said  the 
poverty-stricken  guest,  "and  I  will  say  that 
for  the  English,  if  they  were  deils,  that  they 
are  a  ceeveleesed  people  to  gentlemen  that 
are  under  a  cloud." 

"Gentlemen! — humph!"  said  Cracken- 
thorp— "not  a  bluecap  among  them  but 
halts  upon  that  foot."  Then  seizing  on  a 
dish  which  still  contained  a  huge  cantle  of 
what  had  been  once  a  princely  mutton  pasty, 
he  placed  it  on  the  table  before  the  stranger, 
saying,  "There,  master  gentleman;  there 
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is  what  is  worth  all  the  black  pies,  as  you 
call  them,  that  were  ever  made  of  sheep's 
head." 

"Sheep's  head  isagude  thing,  for  a'  that," 
replied  the  guest;  but  not  being  spoken  so 
loud  as  to  offend  his  hospitable  entertainer, 
the  interjection  might  pass  for  a  private  pro- 
test against  the  scandal  thrown  out  against 
the  standing  dish  of  Caledonia. 

This  premised,  he  immediately  began  to 
transfer  the  mutton  and  pie-crust  from  his 
plate  to  his  lips,  in  such  huge  goblets  as  if 
ne  was  refreshing  after  a  three  days'  fast, 
and  laying  in  provisions  against  a  whole  Lent 
to  come. 

Joshua  Geddes  in  his  turn  gazed  on  him 
with  surprise,  having  never,  he  thought,  be- 
held such  a  gaunt  expression  of  hunger  in 
the  act  of  eating.  "Friend,"  he  said,  after 
watching  him  for  some  minutes,  "if  thou 
gorgest  thyself  in  this  fashion,  thou  wilt  as- 
suredly choke.  Wilt  thou  not  take  a  draught 
out  of  my  cup  to  help  down  all  that  dry 
meat  ?  " 

"Troth,"  said  the  stranger,  stopping  and 
looking  at  the  friendly  propounder,  "that's 
nae  bad  overture,  as  they  say  in  the  General 
Assembly.  I  have  heard  waur  motions  than 
that  frae  wiser  counsel." 

Mr.  Geddes  ordered  a  quart  of  home- 
brewed to  be  placed  before  our  friend  Peter 
Peebles;  for  the  reader  must  have  already 
conceived  that  this  unfortunate  litigant  was 
the  wanderer  in  question. 

The  victim  of  Themis  had  no  sooner  seen 
the  flagon,  than  he  seized  it  with  the  same 
energy  which  he  had  displayed  in  operating 
upon  the  pie — puffed  off  the  froth  with  such 
emphasis,  that  some  of  it  lighted  on  Mr. 
Geddes's  head — and  then  said,  as  if  with  a 
sudden  recollection  of  what  was  due  to  civil- 
ity, "Here's  to  ye,  friend. — What?  are  ye 
ower  grand  to  give  me  an  answer,  or  are  ye 
dull  o'  hearing  ?  " 

"  I  prithee  drink  thy  liquor,  friend,"  said 
the  good  Quaker;  "thou  meanest  it  in  civ- 
ility, but  we  care  not  for  these  idle  fashions." 

'  What.!  ye  are  a  Quaker,  are  ye  ?  "  said 
Peter;  and  without  further  ceremony  reared 
the  flagon  to  his  head,  from  which  he  with- 
drew it  not  while  a  single  drop  of  "barley- 
broo"  remained. — "That's  done  you  and  me 
muckle  gude,"  he  said,  sighing  as  he  set 
down  his  pot;  "but  twa  mutchkins  o'  yill 
between  twa  folk  is  a  drappie  ower  little 
measure.  What  say  ye  to  anither  pot  ?  or 
shall  we  cry  in  a  blithe  Scots  pint  at  ance  ? 
— The  yill  is  no  amiss." 

"  Thou  mayst  call  for  what  thou  wilt  on 
thine  own  charges,  friend,"  said  Geddes; 
"for  myself,  I  willingly  contribute  to  the 
quenching  of  thy  natural  thirst;  but  I  fear 


it  were  no  such  easy  matter  to  relieve  thy 
acquired  and  artificial  drought." 

That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms,  ye  are  for 
withdrawing  your  caution  with  the  folk  of 
the  house  ?  You  Quaker  folk  are  but  fause 
comforters;  but  since  ye  have  garred  me 
drink  sae  muckle  cauld  yill— me  that  am  no 
used  to  the  like  of  it  in  the  forenoon — I 
think  ye  might  as  weel  have  offered  me  a 
glass  of  brandy  or  usquabae — I'm  nae  nice 
body — I  can  drink  onything  that's  wet  and 
toothsome." 

"Not  a  drop  at  my  cost,  friend,"  quoth 
Geddes.  "Thou  art  an  old  man,  and  hast 
perchance  a  heavy  and  long  journey  before 
thee.  Thou  art,  moreover,  my  countryman, 
as  I  judge  from  thy  tongue;  and  I  will  not 
give  thee  the  means  of  dishonoring  thy  grey 
hairs  in  a  strange  land." 

"Grey  hairs,  neighbor!  "  said  Peter,  with 
a  wink  to  the  bystanders,  whom  this  dialogue 
began  to  interest,  and  who  were  in  hopes  of 
seeing  the  Quaker  played  off  by  the  crazed 
beggar,  for  such  Peter  Peebles  appeared  to 
be. — "  Grey  hairs!  The  Lord  mend  your  eye- 
sight, neighbor,  that  disna  ken  grey  hairs 
frae  a  tow  wig! " 

This  jest  procured  a  shout  of  laughter, 
and,  what  was  still  more  acceptable  than 
dry  applause,  a  man  who  stood  beside  called 
out,  'Father  Crackenthorp,  bring  a  nipper- 
kin  of  brandy.  I'll  bestow  a  dram  on  this 
fellow,  were  it  but  for  that  very  word." 

The  brandy  was  immediately  brought  by 
a  wench  who  acted  as  barmaid;  and  Peter, 
with  a  grin  of  delight,  filled  a  glass,  quaffed 
it  off,  and  then  saying,  "  God  bless  me  !  I 
was  so  unmannerly  as  not  to  drink  to  ye — 
I  think  the  Quaker  has  smitten  me  wi'  his 
ill-bred  havings," — he  was  about  to  fill  an- 
other, when  his  hand  was  arrested  by  his 
new  friend;  who  said  at  the  same  time, 
"No,  no,  friend — fair  play's  a  jewel — time 
about,  if  you  please."  And  filling  a  glass 
for  himself,  emptied  it  as  gallantly  as  Peter 
could  have  done.  "What  say  you  to  that, 
friend  ? "  he  continued,  addressing  the 
Quaker. 

"Nay,  friend,"  answered  Joshua,  "it  went 
down  thy  throat,  not  mine;  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  what  concerns  me  not;  but 
if  thou  art  a  man  of  humanity,  thou  wilt  not 
give  this  poor  creature  the  means  of  de- 
bauchery. Bethink  thee  that  they  will 
spurn  him  from  the  door,  as  they  would  do 
a  houseless  and  masterless  dog,  and  that  he 
may  die  on  the  sands  or  on  the  common. 
And  if  he  has  through  thy  means  been  ren- 
dered incapable  of  helping  himself,  thou 
shalt  not  be  innocent  of  his  blood." 

"Faith,  Broadbrim,  I  believe  thou  art 
right,  and  the  old  gentleman  in  the  flaxen 
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jazy  shall  have  no  more  of  the  comforter — 
Besides,  we  have  business  in  hand  to-day,  and 
thid  fellow,  for  as  mad  as  he  looks,  may 
have  a  nose  on  his  face  after  all. — Hark  ye, 
father — what  is  your  name,  and  what  brings 
you  into  such  an  out-of-the-way  corner?" 

"I  am  not  just  free  to  condescend  on  my 
name,"  said  Peter;  "and  as  for  my  business 
— there  is  a  wee  dribble  of  brandy  in  the 
stoup — it  would  be  wrang  to  leave  it  to  the 
lass — it  is  learning  her  bad  usages." 

"Well,  thou  shalt  have  the  brandy,  and 
be  d — d  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt  tell  me  what 
you  are  making  here." 

"Seeking  a  young  advocate  chap  that  they 
ca'  Alan  Fairford,  that  has  played  me  a 
slippery  trick,  an  ye  maun  ken  a'  about  the 
cause,"  said  Peter. 

"An  advocate,  man  !"  answered  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Jumping  Jenny — for  it  was  he, 
and  no  other,  who  had  taken  compassion  on 
Peter's  drought;  "why,  Lord  help  thee, 
thou  art  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Firth  to 
seek  advocates,  whom  I  take  to  be  Scottish 
lawyers,  not  English." 

"  English  lawyers,  man  ! "  exclaimed 
Peter;  "the  deil  a  lawyer's  in  a'  England." 

"I  wish  from  my  soul  it  were  true,"  said 
Ewart;  "but  what  the  devil  put  that  in  your 
head?" 

"  Lord,  man,  I  got  a  grip  of  ane  of  their 
attorneys  in  Carlisle,  and  he  tauld  me  that 
there  wasna  a  lawyer  in  England  ony  mair 
than  himsell  that  kend  the  nature  of  a  mul- 
tiplepoinding  !  And  when  I  told  how  this 
loopy  lad,  Alan  Fairford,  had  served  me,  he 
said  I  might  bring  an  action  on  the  case — 
just  as  if  the  case  hadna  as  mony  actions  al- 
ready as  one  case  can  weel  carry.  By  my 
word,  it  is  a  good  case,  and  muckle  has  it 
borne,  in  its  day,  of  various  procedure — but 
it's  the  barley-pickle  breaks  the  naig's  back, 
and  wi'  my  consent  it  shall  not  hae  ony  mair 
burden  laid  upon  it." 

"But  this  Alan  Fairford  ?"  said  Nanty— 
"come — sip  up  the  drop  of  brandy,  man, 
and  tell  me  some  more  about  him,  and 
whether  you  are  seeking  him  for  good  or  for 
harm. " 

"For  my  ane  gude,  and  for  his  harm,  to 
be  sure,"  said  Peter.  "Think  of  his  having 
left  my  cause  in  the  dead-thraw  between  the 
tyneing  and  the  winning,  and  capering  off 
into  Cumberland  here  after  a  wild  loup-the- 
tether  lad  they  ca'  Darsie  Latimer  ?  " 

"Darsie  Latimer  !"  said  Mr.  Geddes  has- 
tily; "do  you  know  anything  of  Darsie  Lat- 
imer?" 

"Maybe  I  do,  and  maybe  I  do  not,"  an- 
swered Peter;  "lam  no  free  to  answer  every- 
body's interrogatory,  unless  it  is  put  judi- 
cially, and  by  form  of  law — specially  where 


folk  think  so  much  of  a  caup  of  sour  yill,  or 
a  thimblefu'  of  brandy.  But  as  for  this 
gentleman,  that  has  shown  himself  a  gentle- 
man at  breakfast,  and  will  show  himself  a 
gentleman  at  the  meridian,  I  am  free  to 
condescend  upon  any  points  in  the  cause 
that  may  appear  to  bear  upon  the  question 
at  issue." 

"Why,  all  I  want  to  know  from  you,  my 
friend,  is,  whether  you  are  seeking  to  do 
this  Mr.  Alan  Fairford  good  or  harm;  be- 
cause if  you  come  to  do  him  good,  I  think 
you  could  maybe  get  speech  of  him — and  if 
to  do  him  harm,  I  will  take  the  liberty  to 
give  you  a  cast  across  the  Firth,  with  fair 
warning  not  to  come  back  on  such  an  er- 
rand, lest  worse  come  of  it." 

The  manner  and  language  of  Ewart  were 
such,  that  Joshua  Geddes  resolved  to  keep 
cautious  silence  till  he  could  more  plainly 
discover  whether  he  was  likely  to  aid  or  im- 
pede him  in  his  researches  after  Darsie  Lat- 
imer. He  therefore  determined  to  listen 
attentively  to  what  should  pass  between 
Peter  and  the  seaman,  and  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  questioning  the  former,  so 
soon  as  he  should  be  separated  from  his  new 
acquaintance. 

'  I  wad  by  no  means,"  said  Peter  Peebles, 
"do  any  substantial  harm  to  the  poor  lad 
Fairford,  who  has  had  mony  a  gowd  guinea  of 
mine,  as  weel  as  his  father  before  him;  but  I 
wad  hae  him  brought  back  to  the  minding 
of  my  business  and  his  ain;  and  maybe  I 
wadna  insist  farther  in  my  action  of  damages 
against  him,  than  for  refunding  the  fees, 
and  for  some  annual  rent  on  the  principal 
sum,  due  frae  the  day  on  which  he  should 
have  recovered  it  for  me,  plack  and  bawbee, 
at  the  great  advising;  for  ye  are  aware  that  is 
the  least  that  I  can  ask  nomine  damni;  and 
I  have  nae  thought  to  break  down  the  lad 
bodily  a'thegither — we  maun  live  and  let  live 
— forgie  and  forget." 

"The  deuce  take  me,  friend  Broadbrim," 
said  Nanty  Ewart,  looking  to  the  Quaker, 
"if  I  can  make  out  what  this  old  scare-crow 
means.  If  I  thought  it  was  fitting  that 
Master  Fairford  should  see  him,  why,  per- 
haps it  is  a  matter  that  could  be  managed. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  the  old  fellow? 
— you  seemed  to  take  some  charge  of  him 
just  now." 

"No  more  than  I  should  have  done  by  any 
one  in  distress,"  said  Geddes,  not  sorry  to  be 
appealed  to;  "but  I  will  try  what  I  can  do 
to  find  out  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is  about 
in  this  country — But  are  we  not  a  little  too 
public  in  this  open  room  ?" 

"It's  well  thought  of,"  said  Nanty;  and  at 
his  command  the  barmaid  ushered  the  party 
into  a  side-booth,  Peter  attending  them  in 
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the  instinctive  hopo  that  there  would  be 
more  liquor  drunk  among  them  before  part- 
ing. They  had  scarce  sat  down  in  their  new 
apartment,  when  the  sound  of  a  violin  was 
heard  in  the  room  which  they  had  just  left. 

"I'll  awa  back  yonder,"  said  Peter,  rising 
up  again;  "yon's  the  sound  of  a  fiddle,  and 
when  there's  music  there's  ay  something 
ganging  to  oat  or  drink." 

"  I  am  just  going  to  order  something  here," 
said  the  Quaker;  1  but  in  the  meantime,  have 
you  any  objection,  my  good  friend,  to  tell  us 
your  name  ?  " 

"None  in  the  world,  if  you  are  wanting  to 
drink  to  me  by  name  and  surname,"  an- 
swered Peebles;  "but,  otherwise,  I  would 
rather  evite  your  interrogatories." 

"Friend,"  said  the  Quaker,  "it  is  not  for 
thine  own  health,  seeing  thou  hast  drunk 
enough  already — however — Here,  handmaid- 
en— bring  me  a  gill  of  sherry." 

"Sherry's  but  shilpit  drink,  and  a  gill's  a 
sma'  measure  for  twa  gentlemen  to  crack 
ower  at  their  first  acquaintance.  But  let  us 
see  your  sneaking  gill  of  sherry,"  said  Poor 
Peter,  thrusting  forth  his  huge  hand  to  seize 
on  the  diminutive  pewter  measure,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  time,  con- 
tained the  generous  liquor  freshly  drawn 
from  the  butt. 

"Nay,  hold,  friend,"  said  Joshua;  "thou 
hast  not  yet  told  me  what  name  and  surname 
I  am  to  call  thee  by." 

"D — d  sly  in  the  Quaker,"  said  Nanty 
apart,  "to  make  him  pay  for  his  liquor  be- 
fore he  gives  it  him.  Now,  I  am  such  a 
fool  that  I  should  have  let  him  get  too 
drunk  to  open  his  mouth  before  I  thought 
of  asking  him  a  question." 

"My  name  is  Peter  Peebles,  then,"  said 
the  litigant,  rather  sulkily,  as  one  who 
thought  his  liquor  too  sparingly  meted 
out  to  him;  "and  what  have  you  to  say  to 
that?" 

"  Peter  Peebles  ?  "  repeated  Nanty  Ewart, 
and  seemed  to  muse  upon  something  which 
the  words  brought  to  his  remembrance,  while 
the  Quaker  pursued  his  examination. 

"  But  I  prithee,  Peter  Peebles,  what  is  thy 
farther  designation  ? — Thou  knowest,  in  our 
country,  that  some  men  are  distinguished  by 
their  craft  and  calling,  as  cordwainers,  fish- 
ers, weavers,  or  the  like,  and  some  by  their 
titles,  as  proprietors  of  land  (which  savors  of 
vanity) — Now,  how  may  you  be  distin- 
guished from  others  of  the  same  name  ?  " 

"As  Peter  Peebles  of  the  great  plea  of 
Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plainstanes,  et 
per  contra — if  I  am  laird  of  naething  else,  I 
am  aye  a  dominus  litis.'1'' 

"It's  but  a  poor  lairdship,  I  doubt,"  said 
Joshua. 


"  Pray,  Mr.  Peebles,"  said  Nanty,  inter- 
rupting the  conversation  abruptly,  "were 
you  not  once  a  burgess  of  Edinburgh  ?" 

"  Was  I  a  burgess?"  said  Peter  indignant- 
ly, "and  am  I  not  a  burgess  even  now?  I 
have  done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right,  I 
trow — once  provost  and  aye  my  lord." 

"Well,  Mr.  Burgess,  tell  me  farther,  have 
you  not  some  property  in  the  Gude  Town?" 
continued  Ewart. 

"Troth  have  I — that  is,  before  my  mis- 
fortunes I  had  twa  or  three  bonny  bits  of 
mailings  amang  the  closes  and  wynds,  foreby 
the  shop  and  the  storey  abune  it.  But 
Plainstanes  has  put  me  to  the  causeway  now. 
Never  mind,  though,  I  will  be  upsides  with 
him  yet." 

"Had  not  you  once  a  tenement  in  the 
Covenant  Close?"  again  demanded  Nanty. 

"You  have  hit  it,  lad,  though  you  look 
not  like  a  Covenanter,"  said  Peter;  "we'll 
drink  to  its  memory — (Hout!  the  heart's  at 
the  mouth  o'  that  ill-faur'd  bit  stoup  al- 
ready!)— it  brought  a  rent,  reckoning  from 
the  cravvstep  to  the  ground-sill,  that  ye 
might  ca'  fourteen  punds  a-year,  forby  the 
laigh  cellar  that  was  let  to  Lucky  Little- 
worth." 

"And  do  you  not  remember  that  you  had 
a  poor  old  lady  for  your  tenant,  Mrs.  Can- 
trips of  Kittlebasket?"  said  Nanty,  suppress- 
ing his  emotion  with  difficulty. 

'Remember!  G — d,  I  have  gude  cause  to 
remember  her,"  said  Peter,  "for  she  turned 
a  dyvour  on  my  hands,  the  auld  besom !  and, 
after  a'  that  the  law  could  do  to  make  me 
satisfied  and  paid,  in  the  way  of  poinding 
and  distrenzieing,  and  sae  forth,  as  the  law 
will,  she  ran  awa  to  the  Charity  Workhouse, 
a  matter  of  twenty  punds  Scots  in  my  debt 
— it's  a  great  shame  and  oppression  that 
Charity  Workhouse,  taking  in  bankrupt 
dyvours  that  canna  pay  their  honest  credi- 
tors." 

"Methinks,  friend,"  said  the  Quaker, 
"  thine  own  rags  might  teach  thee  compassion 
for  other  people's  nakedness." 

"Bags!"  said  Peter,  taking  Joshua's  words 
literally;  "does  ony  wise  body  put  on  their 
best  coat  when  they  are  travelling,  and  keep- 
ing company  with  Quakers,  and  such  other 
cattle  as  the  road  affords  ?  " 

"The  old  lady  died,  I  have  heard,"  said 
Nanty,  affecting  a  moderation  which  was  be- 
lied by  accents  that  faltered  with  passion. 

"She  might  live  or  die,  for  what  I  care," 
answered  Peter  the  Cruel;  "what  business 
have  folk  to  do  to  live,  that  canna  live  as 
law  will,  and  satisfy  their  just  and  lawful 
creditors  ?" 

"And  you — you  that  are  now  yourself 
trodden  down  in  the  very  kennel,  are  you 
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not  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ?  Do  you 
not  repent  having  occasioned  the  poor  widow 
woman's  death  ? 

"What  for  should  I  repent?"  said  Peter; 
"the  law  was  on  my  side — a  decreet  of  the 
Bailies,  followed  by  poinding,  and  an  act  of 
warding — a  suspension  intented,  and  the 
letters  found  orderly  proceeded.  I  followed 
the  auld  rudas  through  twa  Courts — she 
cost  me  mair  money  than  her  lugs  were 
worth." 

"Now,  by  Heaven!"  said  Nanty,  "I  would 
give  a  thousand  guineas,  if  I  had  them,  to 
have  you  worth  my  beating!  Had  you  said 
you  repented,  it  had  been  between  God  and 
your  conscience;  but  to  hear  you  boast  of 
your  villany — Do  you  think  it  little  to  have 
reduced  the  aged  to  famine,  and  the  young 
to  infamy — to  have  caused  the  death  of  one 
woman,  the  ruin  of  another,  and  to  have 
driven  a  man  to  exile  and  despair?  By 
him  that  made  me,  I  can  scarce  keep  hands 
off  you!" 

"Off  me?— I  defy  ye!"  said  Peter.  "I 
take  this  honest  man  to  witness,  that  if  ye 
stir  the  neck  of  my  collar,  I  will  have  my 
action  for  stouthreif,  spulzie,  oppression,  as- 
sault and  battery.  Here's  a  braw  din,  in- 
deed, about  an  auld  wife  gaun  to  the  grave, 
a  young  limmer  to  the  close-heads  and  cause- 
way, and  a  sticket  stibbler*  to  the  sea  in- 
stead of  the  gallows!" 

"Now,  by  my  soul,"  said  Nanty,  "this  is 
too  much!  and  since  you  can  feel  no  other- 
wise, I  will  try  if  I  cannot  beat  some  human- 
ity into  your  head  and  shoulders." 

He  drew  his  hanger  as  he  spoke,  and  al- 
though Joshua,  who  had  in  vain  endeavored 
to  interrupt  the  dialogue,  to  which  he  fore- 
saw a  violent  termination,  now  threw  him- 
self between  Nanty  and  the  old  litigant,  he 
could  not  prevent  the  latter  from  receiving 
two  or  three  sound  slaps  over  the  shoulder 
with  the  flat  side  of  the  weapon. 

Poor  Peter  Peebles,  as  inglorious  in  his 
extremity  as  he  had  been  presumptuous  in 
bringing  it  on,  now  ran  and  roared,  and  bolted 
out  of  the  apartment  and  house  itself,  pur- 
sued by  Nanty,  whose  passion  became  high 
in  proportion  to  his  giving  way  to  its  dic- 
tates, and  by  Joshua,  who  still  interfered  at 
every  risk,  calling  upon  Nanty  to  reflect  on 
the  age  and  miserable  circumstances  of  the 
offender,  and  upon  Poor  Peter  to  stand  and 
place  himself  under  his  protection.  In  front 
of  the  house,  however,  Peter  Peebles  found 
a  more  efficient  protector  than  the  worthy 
Quaker. 

*  A  student  of  divinity  who  has  not  been  able  to  complete 
his  studios  on  theology. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 


NARRATIVE    OF   ALAN  FAIRFORD. 

Our  readers  may  recollect  that  Fairford  had 
been  conducted  by  Dick  Gardener  from  the 
house  of  Fairladies,  to  the  inn  of  old  Father 
Crackenthorp,  in  order,  as  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  the  mysterious  Father  Buonavent- 
ure,  that  he  might  have  the  meeting  which 
he  desired  with  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  to  treat 
with  him  for  the  liberty  of  his  iriend  Dar- 
sie.  His  guide,  by  the  special  direction  of 
Mr.  Ambrose,  had  introduced  him  into  the 
public-house  by  a  back-door,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  landlord  to  accommodate  him 
with  a  private  apartment,  and  to  treat  him 
with  all  civility;  but  in  other  respects  to 
keep  his  eye  on  him,  and  even  to  secure  his 
person,  if  he  saw  any  reason  to  suspect  him 
to  be  a  spy.  He  was  not,  however,  sub- 
jected to  any  direct  restraint,  but  was  ush- 
ered into  an  apartment,  where  he  was  re- 
quested to  await  the  arrival  of  the  gentleman 
with  whom  he  wished  to  have  an  interview, 
and  who,  as  Crackenthorp  assured  him,  with 
a  significant  nod,  would  be  certainly  there  in 
the  course  of  an  hour.  In  the  meanwhile, 
he  recommended  to  him,  with  another  sig- 
nificant sign,  to  keep  his  apartment,  "as 
there  were  people  in  the  house  who  were 
apt  to  busy  themselves  about  other  folk's 
matters." 

Alan  Fairford  complied  with  the  recom- 
mendation, so  long  as  he  thought  it  reason- 
able; but  when,  among  a  large  party  riding 
up  to  the  house,  he  discerned  Redgauntlet, 
whom  he  had  seen  under  the  name  of  Mr. 
Herries  of  Birrenswork,  and  whom,  by  his 
height  and  strength,  he  easily  distinguished 
from  the  rest,  he  thought  it  proper  to  go 
down  to  the  front  of  the  house,  in  hopes 
that,  by  more  closely  reconnoitring  the 
party,  he  might  discover  if  his  friend  Darsie 
was  among  them. 

The  reader  is  aware  that,  by  doing  so,  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  breaking  Darsie's  fall 
from  his  side-saddle,  although  his  disguise 
and  mask  prevented  his  recognising  his 
friend.  It  may  be  also  recollected,  that 
while  Nixon  hurried  Miss  Redgauntlet  and 
her  brother  into  the  house,  their  uncle, 
somewhat  chafed  at  an  unexpected  and  in- 
convenient interruption,  remained  himself 
in  parley  with  Fairford,  who  had  already 
successively  addressed  him  by  the  names  of 
Herries  and  Redgauntlet;  neither  of  which, 
any  more  than  the  acquaintance  of  the 
young  lawyer,  he  seemed  at  the  moment 
willing  to  acknowledge,  though  an  air  of 
haughty  indifference,  which  he  assumed, 
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could  not  conceal  his  vexation  and  em- 
barrassment. 

"If  we  must  needs  be  acquainted,  sir,"  he 
said  at  last — "for  which  I  am  unable  to  see 
any  necessity;  especially  as  I  am  now  partic- 
ularly disposed  to  be  private — I  must  en- 
treat you  will  tell  me  at  once  what  you  have 
to  say,  and  permit  me  to  attend  to  matters 
of  more  importance." 

"My  introduction,"  said  Fairford,  is  con- 
tained" in  this  letter. — (Delivering  that  of 
Maxwell.) — I  am  convinced  that,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  your  pleasure  for 
the  present  to  be  known,  it  is  into  your 
hands,  and  yours  only,  that  it  should  be 
delivered." 

Eedgauntlet  turned  the  letter  in  his  hand 
— then  read  the  contents — then  again  looked 
upon  the  letter,  and  sternly  observed,  "The 
seal  of  the  letter  has  been  broken.  Was 
this  the  case,  sir,  when  it  was  delivered  into 
your  hand  ?  " 

Fairford  despised  a  falsehood  as  much  as 
any  man, — unless,  perhaps,  as  Tom  Turn- 
penny might  have  said,  "in  the  way  of  busi- 
ness." He  answered  readily  and  firmly, 
"The  seal  was  whole  when  the  letter  was  de- 
livered to  me  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  Summer- 
trees." 

"And  did  you  dare,  sir,  to  break  the  seal 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  me?"  said  Eed- 
gauntlet,  not  sorry,  perhaps,  to  pick  a  quarrel 
upon  a  point  foreign  to  the  tenor  of  the  epistle. 

"I  have  never  broken  the  seal  of  any  let- 
ter committed  to  my  charge,"  said  Alan; 
"not  from  fear  of  those  to  whom  such  letter 
might  be  addressed,  but  from  respect  to 
myself." 

"That  is  well  wrorded,"  said  Eedgauntlet; 
"and  yet,  young  Mr.  Counsellor,  I  doubt 
wThether  your  delicacy  prevented  your  read- 
ing my  letter,  or  listening  to  the  contents  as 
read  by  some  other  person  after  it  was 
opened." 

"I  certainly  did  hear  the  contents  read 
over,"  said  Fairford;  "and  they  were  such 
as  to  surprise  me  a  good  deal." 

"Now  that,"  said  Eedgauntlet,  "I  hold 
to  be  pretty  much  the  same,  in  foro  consci- 
entice,  as  if  you  had  broken  the  seal  your- 
self. I  shall  hold  myself  excused  from  en- 
tering upon  farther  discourse  with  a  messen- 
ger so  faithless;  and  you  may  thank  yourself 
if  your  journey  has  been  fruitless." 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Fairford;  "and  know 
that  I  became  acquainted  with  the  contents 
of  the  paper  without  my  consent — I  may 
even  say  against  my  will;  for  Mr.  Buona- 
venture"  

"  Who?  "  demanded  Redgauntlet,  in  a  wild 
and  alarmed  manner — "wlwm  was  it  you 
named  ?  " 


"Father  Ruonaventure,"  said  Alan — "a 
Catholic  priest,  as  I  apprehend,  whom  I  saw 
at  the  Misses  Arthuret's  house,  called  Fair- 
ladies." 

"Misses  Arthuret! — Fairladies! — A  Cath- 
olic priest! — Father  Buonaventure!"  said 
Eedgauntlet,  repeating  the  words  of  Alan 
with  astonishment — 'Is  it  possible  that 
human  rashness  can  reach  such  a  point  of 
infatuation? — Tell  me  the  truth,  I  conjure 
you,  sir — I  have  the  deepest  interest  to  know 
whether  this  is  more  than  an  idle  legend, 
picked  up  from  hearsay,  about  the  country. 
You  are  a  lawyer,  and  know  the  risk  incur- 
red by  the  Catholic  clergy  whom  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  sends  to  these  bloody 
shores." 

"I  am  a  lawyer,  certainly,"  said  Fairford; 
"but  my  holding  such  a  respectable  con- 
dition in  life  warrants  that  I  am  neither  an 
informer  nor  a  spy.  Here  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  I  have  seen  Father  Buona- 
venture." 

He  put  Buonaventure's  letter  into  Bed- 
gauntlet's  hand,  and  watched  his  looks 
closely  while  he  read  it.  "Double-dyed  in- 
fatuation! "he  muttered,  with  looks  in  which 
sorrow,  displeasure,  and  anxiety,  were  min- 
gled. " '  Save  me  from  the  indiscretion  of 
my  friends,' says  the  Spaniard;  'lean  save 
myself  from  the  hostility  of  my  enemies.'" 

He  then  read  the  letter  attentively,  and 
for  two  or  three  minutes  was  lost  in  thought, 
while  some  purpose  of  importance  seemed  to 
have  gathered  and  sat  brooding  upon  his 
countenance.  He  held  up  his  finger  to- 
wards his  satellite,  Cristal  Nixon,  who  re- 
plied to  his  signal  with  a  prompt  nod;  and 
with  one  or  two  of  the  attendants  approached 
Fairford  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  him 
apprehensive  they  were  about  to  lay  hold  of 
him. 

At  this  moment  a  noise  was  heard  from 
withinside  of  the  house,  and  presently  rushed 
forth  Peter  Peebles,  pursued  by  Nanty 
Ewart  with  his  drawn  hanger,  and  the 
worthy  Quaker,  who  was  endeavoring  to 
prevent  mischief  to  others,  at  some  risk  of 
bringing  it  on  himself. 

A  wilder  and  yet  a  more  absurd  figure  can 
hardly  be  imagined,  than  that  of  Poor  Peter 
clattering  along  as  fast  as  his  huge  boots 
would  permit  him,  and  resembling  nothing 
so  much  as  a  flying  scarecrow;  while  the  thin 
emaciated  form  of  Nanty  Ewart,  with  the 
hue  of  death  on  his  cheek,  and  the  fire  of 
vengeance  glancing  from  his  eye,  formed  a 
ghastly  contrast  with  the  ridiculous  object 
of  his  pursuit. 

Eedgauntlet  threw  himself  between  them. 
"What  extravagant  folly  is  this  ?"  he  said. 
"Put  up  your  weapon,  Captain.    Is  this  a 
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time  to  indulge  in  drunken  brawls,  or  is 
such  a  miserable  object  as  that  a  fitting  an- 
tagonist for  a  man  of  courage  ?  " 

I  beg  pardon,"  said  the  Captain,  sheath- 
ing his  weapon — "  I  was  a  little  bit  out  of  the 
way,  to  be  sure;  but  to  know  the  provoca- 
tion, a  man  must  read  my  heart,  and  that  I 
hardly  dare  to  do  myself.  But  the  wretch 
is  safe  from  me.  Heaven  has  done  its  own 
vengeance  on  us  both." 

While  he  spoke  in  this  manner,  Peter 
Peebles,  who  had  at  first  crept  behind  Red- 
gauntlet  in  bodily  fear,  began  now  to  reas- 
eume  his  spirits.  Pulling  his  protector  by 
the  sleeve,  "Mr.  Herries — Mr.  Herries,"  he 
whispered,  eagerly,  "ye  have  done  me  mair 
than  ae  gude  turn,  and  if  ye  will  but  do  me 
anither  at  this  dead  pinch,  I'll  forgie  the 
girded  keg  of  brandy  that  you  and  Captain 
Sir  Harry  Redgimlet  drank  out  yon  time. 
Ye  sail  hae  an  ample  discharge  and  renun- 
ciation, and,  though  I  should  see  you  walk- 
ing at  the  Cross  of  Edinburgh,  or  standing 
at  the  bar  of  the  Court  of  Justiciary,  no  the 
very  thumbikins  themselves  should  bring  to 
my  memory  that  ever  I  saw  you  in  arms 
yon  day." 

He  accompanied  this  promise  by  pulling 
so  hard  at  Redgauntlet's  cloak,  that  he  at 
last  turned  round.  "Idiot!  speak  in  a  word 
what  you  want." 

"Aweel,  aweel.  In  a  word,  then,"  said 
Peter  Peebles,  "  I  have  a  warrant  on  me  to 
apprehend  that  man  that  stands  there,  Alan 
Fairford  by  name,  and  advocate  by  calling. 
I  bought  it  from  Maister  Justice  Foxley's 
clerk,  Maister  Nicholas  Faggot,  wi'  the 
guinea  that  you  gied  me." 

"Ha! "  said  Redgauntlet,  "hast  thou  really 
such  a  warrant?  let  me  see  it.  Look  sharp 
that  no  one  escape,  Cristal  Nixon." 

Peter  produced  a  huge,  greasy,  leathern 
pocket-book,  too  dirty  to  permit  its  original 
color  to  be  visible,  filled  with  scrolls  of 
notes,  memorials  to  counsel,  and  Heaven 
knows  what  besides.  From  amongst  this 
precious  mass  he  culled  forth  a  paper, 
and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Redgaunt- 
let, or  Herries,  as  he  continued  to  call 
him,  saying,  at  the  same  time,  "It's  a 
formal  and  binding  warrant,  proceeding  on 
my  affldavy  made,  that  the  said  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  being  lawfully  engaged  in  my  service, 
had  slipped  the  tether  and  fled  over  the 
Border,  and  was  now  lurking  there  and 
thereabouts,  to  elude  and  evite  the  discharge 
of  his  bounden  duty  to  me;  and  therefore 
granting  warrant  to  constables  and  others, 
to  seek  for,  take,  and  apprehend  him,  that 
he  may  be  brought  before  the  Honorable 
Justice" Foxley  for  examination,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, for  commitment.    Now,  though  a'  this 


be  fairly  set  down,  as  I  tell  ye,  yet  where  am 

I  to  get  an  officer  to  execute  this  warrant  in 
sic  a  country  as  this,  where  swords  and  pis- 
tols flee  out  at  a  word's  speaking,  and  folk 
care  as  little  for  the  peace  of  King  George, 
as  the  peace  of  Auld  King  Coul  ? — There's 
that  drunken  skipper,  and  that  wet  Quaker, 
enticed  me  into  the  public  this  morning, 
and  because  I  wadna  gie  them  as  much 
brandy  as  wad  have  made  them  blind-drunk, 
they  baith  fell  on  me,  and  were  in  the  way 
of  guiding  me  very  ill." 

While  Peter  went  on  in  this  manner,  Red- 
gauntlet  glanced  his  eye  over  the  warrant, 
and  immediately  saw  that  it  must  be  a  trick 
passed  by  Nicholas  Faggot,  to  cheat  the  poor 
insane  wretch  out  of  his  solitary  guinea. 
But  the  Justice  had  actually  subscribed  it, 
as  he  did  whatever  his  clerk  presented  to 
him,  and  Redgauntlet  resolved  to  use  it  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Without  making  any  direct  answer,  there- 
fore, to  Peter  Peebles,  he  walked  up  gravely 
to  Fairford,  who  had  waited  quietly  for  the 
termination  of  a  scene  in  which  he  was  not 
a  little  surprised  to  find  his  client,  Mr.  Pee- 
bles, a  conspicuous  actor. 

"Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "there 
are  many  reasons  which  might  induce  me  to 
comply  with  the  request,  or  rather  the  in- 
junctions, of  the  excellent  Father  Buona- 
venture,  that  I  should  communicate  with 
you  upon  the  present  condition  of  my  ward, 
whom  you  know  under  the  name  of  Darsie 
Latimer;  but  no  man  is  better  aware  than 
you  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  even  in 
contradiction  to  our  own  feelings;  now  this 
poor  man  has  obtained  a  warrant  for  carry- 
ing you  before  a  magistrate,  and,  I  am 
afraid,  there  is  a  necessity  of  your  yielding  to 
it,  although  to  the  postponement  of  the  bus- 
iness which  you  may  have  with  me." 

"  A  warrant  against  me ! "  said  Alan,  in- 
dignantly; "and  at  that  poor  miserable 
wretch's  instance? — why,  this  is  a  trick,  a 
mere  and  most  palpable  trick." 

"It  may  be  so,"  replied  Redgauntlet,  with 
great  equanimity;  "  doubtless  you  know  best; 
only  the  writ  appears  regular,  and  with  that 
respect  for  the  law  which  has  been,"  he  said, 
with  hypocritical  formality,  "a  leading  fea- 
ture of  my  character  through  life,  I  cannot 
dispense  with  giving  my  poor  aid  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  legal  warrant.  Look  at  it  yourself, 
and  be  satisfied  it  is  no  trick  of  mine." 

Fairford  ran  over  the  affidavit  and  the 
warrant,  and  then  exclaimed  once  more,  that 
it  was  an  impudent  imposition,  and  that  he 
would  hold  those  who  acted  upon  such  a 
warrant  liable  in  the  highest  damages.  "I 
guess  at  your  motive,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,"  he 
said,  "for  acquiescing  in  so  ridiculous  a  pro- 
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ceeding.  But  bo  assured  you  will  find  that, 
in  this  country,  one  act  of  illegal  violence 
will  not  be  covered  or  atoned  for  by  practis- 
ing another.  You  cannot,  as  a  man  of  sense 
and  honor,  pretend  to  say  you  regard  this  as 
a  legal  warrant." 

"I  am  no  lawyer,  sir,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"and  pretend  not  to  know  what  is  or  is  not 
law — the  warrant  is  quite  formal,  and  that  is 
enough  for  me." 

"Did  ever  anyone  hear,"  said  Fairford, 
"of  an  advocate  being  compelled  to  return 
to  his  task,  like  a  collier  or  a  Salter*  who  has 
deserted  his  master  ?  " 

"I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not,"  said 
Redgauntlet,  dryly,  "  unless  on  the  ground 
that  the  services  of  the  lawyer  are  the  most 
expensive  and  least  useful  of  the  two." 

"You  cannot  mean  this  in  earnest,"  said 
Fairford;  "you  cannot  really  mean  to  avail 
yourself  of  so  poor  a  contrivance,  to  evade 
the  word  pledged  by  your  friend,  your 
ghostly  father,  in  my  behalf.  I  may  have 
been  a  fool  for  trusting  it  too  easily,  but 
think  what  you  must  be  if  you  can  abuse  my 
confidence  in  this  manner.  I  entreat  you  to 
reflect  that  this  usage  releases  me  from  all 
promises  of  secrecy  or  connivance  at  what  I 
am  apt  to  think  are  very  dangerous  prac- 
tices, and  that "  

"Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fairford,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let; "I  must  here  interrupt  you  for  your  own 
sake.  One  word  of  betraying  what  you  may 
have  seen,  or  what  you  may  have  suspected, 
and  your  seclusion  is  like  to  have  either  a 
very  distant  or  a  very  brief  termination;  in 
either  case  a  most  undesirable  one.  At 
present,  you  are  sure  of  being  at  liberty  in  a 
very  few  days — perhaps  much  sooner." 

4  And  my  friend,"  said  Alan  Fairford, 
"for  whose  sake  I  have  run  myself  into  this 
danger,  what  is  to  become  of  him? — Dark 
and  dangerous  man!  "  he  exclaimed,  raising 
his  voice,  "I  will  not  be  again  cajoled  by  de- 
ceitful promises"  

"I  give  you  my  honor  that  your  friend  is 
well,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet;  "perhaps  I 
may  permit  you  to  see  him,  if  you  will  but 
submit  with  patience  to  a  fate  which  is  in- 
evitable." 

But  Alan  Fairford,  considering  his  con- 
fidence as  having  been  abused  first  by  Max- 
well, and  next  by  the  Priest,  raised  his  voice, 
and  appealed  to  all  the  King's  lieges  within 
hearing,  against  the  violence  with  which  he 
was  threatened.  He  was  instantly  seized 
upon  by  Nixon  and  two  assistants,  who, 
holding  down  his  arms,  and  endeavoring  to 
stop  his  mouth,  were  about  to  hurry  him 
away. 

The  honest  Quaker,  who  had  kept  out 

*  Note  K.   Collier  and  Salter. 


of  Redgauntlet's  presence,  now  came  boldly 
forward. 

"Friend,"  said  he,  "thou  dost  more  than 
thou  canst  answer.  Thou  knowest  me  well, 
and  thou  art  aware,  that  in  mc  thou  hast  a 
deeply  injured  neighbor,  who  was  dwelling 
beside  thee  in  the  honesty  and  simplicity  of 
his  heart." 

"Tush,  Jonathan,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"talk  not  to  me,  man;  it  is  neither  the 
craft  of  a  young  lawyer,  nor  the  simplicity 
of  an  old  hypocrite  can  drive  me  from  my 
purpose." 

"  By  my  faith,"  said  the  Captain,  coming 
forward  in  his  turn,  "this  is  hardly  fair, 
General;  and  I  doubt,"  he  added,  "whether 
the  will  of  my  owners  can  make  me  a  party 
to  such  proceedings. — Nay,  never  fumble 
with  your  sword-hilt,  but  out  with  it  like  a 
man,  if  you  are  for  a  tilting." — He  un- 
sheathed his  hanger  and  continued — "  I  will 
neither  see  my  comrade  Fairford  nor  the  old 
Quaker  abused.  D — n  all  warrants,  false  or 
true — curse  the  justice — confound  the  con- 
stable!— and  here  stands  little  Nanty  Ewart, 
to  make  good  what  he  says  against  gentle 
and  simple,  in  spite  of  horse-shoe  or  horse- 
radish either." 

The  cry  of  "Down  with  all  warrants!  "was 
popular  in  the  ears  of  the  militia  of  the  inn, 
and  Nanty  Ewart  was  no  less  so.  Fishers, 
ostlers,  seamen,  smugglers,  began  to  crowd 
to  the  spot.  Crackenthorp  endeavored  in 
vain  to  mediate.  The  attendants  of  Red- 
gauntlet began  to  handle  their  firearms;  but 
their  master  shouted  to  them  to  forbear,  and 
unsheathing  his  sword  as  quick  as  lightning, 
he  rushed  on  Ewart  in  the  midst  of  his 
bravade,  and  struck  his  weapon  from  his 
hand  with  such  address  and  force  that  it 
flew  three  yards  from  him.  Closing  with 
him  at  the  same  moment,  he  gave  him  a 
severe  fall,  and  waved  his  sword  over  his 
head,  to  show  he  was  absolutely  at  his 
mercy. 

"There,  you  drunken  vagabond,"  he  said, 
"I  give  you  your  life — you  are  no  bad  fel- 
low, if  you  could  keep  from  brawling  among 
your  friends. — But  we  all  know  Nanty 
Ewart,"  he  said  to  the  crowd  around,  with  a 
forgiving  laugh,  which,  joined  to  the  awe 
his  prowess  had  inspired,  entirely  confirmed 
their  wavering  allegiance. 

They  shouted,  "The  Laird  for  ever!" 
while  poor  Nanty,  rising  from  the  earth,  on 
whose  lap  he  had  been  stretched  so  rudely, 
went  in  quest  of  his  hanger,  lifted  it,  wiped 
it,  and,  as  he  returned  the  weapon  to  the 
scabbard,  muttered  between  his  teeth,  "It 
is  true  they  say  of  him,  and  the  devil  will 
stand  his  friend  till  his  hour  come;  I  will 
cross  him  no  more." 
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So  saying,  he  slunk  from  the  crowd, 
cowed  and  disheartened  by  his  defeat. 

"For  you,  Joshua  Geddes,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet,  approaching  the  Quaker,  who, 
with  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  had  beheld  the 
scene  of  violence,  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  arrest  thee  for  a  breach  of  the  peace,  al- 
together unbecoming  thy  pretended  prin- 
ciples; and  I  believe  it  will  go  hard  with 
thee  both  in  a  Court  of  Justice  and  among 
thine  own  Society  of  Friends,  as  they  call 
themselves,  who  will  be  but  indifferently 
pleased  to  see  the  quiet  tenor  of  their  hy- 
pocrisy insulted  by  such  violent  proceed- 
ings." _ 

"7 violent!"  said  Joshua;  "/do  aught  un- 
becoming the  principles  of  the  Friends!  I 
defy  thee,  man,  and  I  charge  thee,  as  a 
Christian,  to  forbear  vexing  my  soul  with 
such  charges:  it  is  grievous  enough  to  me 
to  have  seen  violence  which  I  was  unable  to 
prevent." 

"0  Joshua,  Joshua!"  said  Redgauntlet, 
with  a  sardonic  smile;  "thou  light  of  the 
faithful  in  the  town  of  Dumfries  and  the 
places  adjacent,  wilt  thou  thus  fall  away 
from  the  truth  ?  Hast  thou  not,  before  us 
all,  attempted  to  rescue  a  man  from  the  war- 
rant of  law  ?  Didst  thou  not  encourage  that 
drunken  fellow  to  draw  his  weapon — and 
didst  thou  not  thyself  flourish  thy  cudgel  in 
the  cause?  Think'st  thou  that  the  oaths 
of  the  injured  Peter  Peebles,  and  the  con- 
scientious Cristal  Nixon,  besides  those  of 
such  gentlemen  as  look  on  this  strange  scene, 
who  not  only  put  on  swearing  as  a  garment, 
but  to  whom,  in  Custom-house  matters, 
oaths  are  literally  meat  and  drink, — dost 
thou  not  think,  I  say,  that  these  men's  oaths 
will  go  farther  than  thy  Yea  and  Nay  in  this 
matter?" 

"I  will  swear  to  anything,"  said  Peter. 
"All  is  fair  when  it  comes  to  an  oath  ad 
litem.'''' 

"  You  do  me  foul  wrong,"  said  the  Quaker, 
undismayed  by  the  general  laugh.  "  I  en- 
couraged no  drawing  of  weapons,  though  I 
attempted  to  move  an  unjust  man  by  some 
use  of  argument — I  brandished  no  cudgel, 
although  it  may  be  that  the  ancient  Adam 
struggled  within  me,  and  caused  my  hand 
to  grasp  mine  oaken  staff  firmer  than  usual, 
when  I  saw  innocence  borne  down  with  vio- 
lence.— But  why  talk  I  what  is  true  and 
just  to  thee,  who  hast  been  a  man  of  vio- 
lence from  thy  youth  upwards?  Let  me 
rather  speak  to  thee  such  language  as  thou 
canst  comprehend.  Deliver  these  young 
men  up  to  me,"  he  said,  when  he  had  led. 
Redgauntlet  a  little  apart  from  the  crowd, 
"and  I  will  not  only  free  thee  from  the 
heavy  charge  of  damages  which  thou  hast 


incurred  by  thine  outrage  upon  my  prop* 
erty,  but  I  will  add  ransom  for  them  and  for 
myself.  What  would  it  profit  thee  to  do 
the  youths  wrong,  by  detaining  them  in 
captivity  ?  " 

"Mr.  Geddes,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  a 
tone  more  respectful  than  he  had  hitherto 
used  to  the  Quaker,  "your  language  is  dis- 
interested, and  I  respect  the  fidelity  of  your 
friendship.  Perhaps  we  have  mistaken  each 
other's  principles  and  motives;  but  if  so,  we 
have  not  at  present  time  for  explanation. 
Make  yourself  easy.  I  hope  to  raise  your 
friend  Darsie  Latimer  to  a  pitch  of  eminence 
which  you  will  witness  with  pleasure; — nay, 
do  not  attempt  to  answer  me.  The  other 
young  man  shall  suffer  restraint  a  few  days, 
probably  only  a  few  hours, — it  is  not  more 
than  due  for  his  pragmatical  interference  in 
what  concerned  him  not.  Do  you,  Mr. 
Geddes,  be  so  prudent  as  to  take  your  horse 
and  leave  this  place,  which  is  growing  every 
moment  more  unfit  for  the  abode  of  a  man 
of  peace.  You  may  wait  the  event  in  safety 
at  Mount  Sharon." 

"Friend,"  replied  Joshua,  "I  cannot  com- 
ply with  your  advice;  I  will  remain  here, 
even  as  thy  prisoner,  as  thou  didst  but  now 
threaten,  rather  than  leave  the  youth  who 
hath  suffered  by  and  through  me  and  my 
misfortunes,  in  his  present  state  of  doubtful 
safety.  Wherefore  I  will  not  mount  my 
steed  Solomon;  neither  will  I  turn  his  head, 
towards  Mount  Sharon,  until  I  see  an  end 
of  this  matter." 

"A  prisoner,  then,  you  must  be,"  said 
Redgauntlet.  "  I  have  no  time  to  dispute  the 
matter  farther  with  you. — But  tell  me  for 
what  you  fix  your  eyes  so  attentively  on 
yonder  people  of  mine." 

"To  speak  the  truth,"  said  the  Quaker, 
"I  admire  to  behold  among  them  a  little 
wretch  of  a  boy  called  Benjie,  to  whom  I 
think  Satan  has  given  the  power  of  trans- 
porting himself  wheresoever  mischief  is  go- 
ing forward;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said, 
there  is  no  evil  in  this  land  wherein  he  hath 
not  a  finger,  if  not  a  whole  hand." 

The  boy,  who  saw  their  eyes  fixed  on  him 
as  they  spoke,  seemed  embarrassed,  and 
rather  desirous  of  making  his  escape;  but  at 
a  signal  from  Redgauntlet  he  advanced,  as- 
suming the  sheepish  look  and  rustic  manner 
with  which  the  jackanapes  covered  much 
acuteness  and  roguery. 

"How  long  have  you  been  with  the  party, 
sirrah  ?  "  said.  Redgauntlet. 

"Since  the  raid  on  the  stake-nets,"  said 
Benjie,  with  his  finger  in  his  mouth. 

"And  what  made  you  follow  us  ?  " 

"  I  dauredna  stay  at  hame  for  the  consta- 
bles," replied  the  boy. 
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"And  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
time?" 

"Doing,  sir? — I  dinna  ken  what  ye  ca' 
doing — 1  have  been  doing  naething,  said 
Benjie;  then  seeing  something  in  Red  gaunt- 
let's eye  which  was  not  to  be  trifled  with,  he 
added,  "Naething  but  waiting  on  Maister 
Cristal  Nixon." 

"  Hum ! — ay — indeed  ?  "  muttered  Red- 
gauntlet.  "Must  Master  Nixon  bring  his 
own  retinue  into  the  field  ? — This  must  be 
seen  to." 

He  was  about  to  pursue  his  inquiry,  when 
Nixon  himself  came  to  him  with  looks  of 
anxious  haste.  "The  Father  is  come,"  he 
whispered,  "and  the  gentlemen  are  getting 
together  in  the  largest  room  of  the  house, 
and  they  desire  to  see  you.  Yonder  is  your 
nephew,  too,  making  a  noise  like  a  man  in 
Bedlam." 

"  I  will  look  to  it  all  instantly,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet.  "Is  the  Father  lodged  as  I  di- 
rected ?  " 

Cristal  nodded. 

"Now,  then,  for  the  final  trial,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet.  He  folded  his  hands — looked 
upwards — crossed  himself — and  after  this 
act  of  devotion  (almost  the  first  which  any 
one  had  observed  him  make  use  of),  he 
commanded  Nixon  to  keep  good  watch — 
have  his  horses  and  men  ready  for  every 
emergence — look  after  the  safe  custody  of 
the  prisoners — but  treat  them  at  the  same 
time  well  and  civilly.  And,  these  orders 
given,  he  darted  hastily  into  the  house. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

Redgauntlet's  first  course  was  to  the  cham- 
ber of  his  nephew.  He  unlocked  the  door, 
entered  the  apartment,  and  asked  what  he 
wanted,  that  he  made  so  much  noise. 

"I  want  my  liberty,"  said  Darsie,  who  had 
wrought  himself  up  to  a  pitch  of  passion  in 
which  his  uncle's  wrath  had  lost  its  terrors. 
"I  desire  my  liberty,  and  to  be  assured  of  the 
safety  of  my  beloved  friend,  Alan  Fairford, 
whose  voice  I  heard  but  now."  . 

"Your  liberty  shall  be  your  own  within 
half-an-hour  from  this  period — your  friend 
shall  be  also  set  at  freedom  in  due  time — and 
you  yourself  be  permitted  to  have  access  to 
his  place  of  confinement." 

"This  does  not  satisfy  me,"  said  Darsie; 
"I  must  see  my  friend  instantly;  he  is  here, 
and  he  is  here  endangered  on  my  account 
only — I  have  heard  violent  exclamations — 
the  clash  of  swords.    You  will  gain  no  point 


with  me  unless  I  have  ocular  demonstration 
of  his  safety." 

"Arthur  —  dearest  nephew,"  answered 
Redgauntlet,  "drive  me  not  mad!  Thine 
own  fate — that  of  thy  house — that  of  thou- 
sands— that  of  Britain  herself,  are  at  this 
moment  in  the  scales;  and  you  are  only  oc- 
cupied about  the  safety  of  a  poor  insignifi- 
cant pettifoger! " 

"He  has  sustained  injury  at  your  hands, 
then?"  said  Darsie,  fiercely.  I  know  he 
has;  but  if  so,  not  even  our  relationship 
shall  protect  you." 

"Peace,  ungrateful  and  obstinate  fool!" 
said  Redgauntlet.  "Yet  stay — Will  you  be 
satisfied  if  you  see  this  Alan  Fairford,  the 
bundle  of  bombazine — this  precious  friend 
of  yours — well  and  sound  ? — Will  you,  I  say, 
be  satisfied  with  seeing  him  in  perfect  safety, 
without  attempting  to  speak  to  or  converse 
with  him?" — Darsie  signified  his  assent. 
"Take  hold  of  my  arm,  then,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet; "and  do  you,  niece  Lilias,  take 
the  other;  and  beware,  Sir  Arthur,  how  you 
bear  yourself." 

Darsie  was  compelled  to  acquiesce,  suf- 
ficiently aware  that  his  uncle  would  permit 
him  no  interview  with  a  friend  whose  influ- 
ence would  certainly  be  used  against  his 
present  earnest  wishes,  and  in  some  measure 
contented  with  the  assurance  of  Fairford's 
personal  safety. 

Redgauntlet  led  him  through  one  or  two 
passages  (for  the  house,  as  we  have  before 
said,  was  very  irregular,  and  built  at  differ- 
ent times),  until  they  entered  an  apartment, 
where  a  man  with  shouldered  carabine  kept 
watch  at  the  door,  but  readily  turned  the 
key  for  their  reception.  In  this  room  they 
found  Alan  Fairford  and  the  Quaker,  ap- 
parently in  deep  conversation  with  each 
other.  They  looked  up  as  Redgauntlet  and 
his  party  entered;  and  Alan  pulled  off  his 
hat  and  made  a  profound  reverence,  which 
the  young  lady,  who  recognised  him — 
though,  masked  as  she  was,  he  could  not 
know  her — returned  with  some  embarrass- 
ment, arising  probably  from  the  recollection 
of  the  bold  step  she  had  taken  in  visiting 
him. 

Darsie  longed  to  speak,  but  dared  not. 
His  uncle  only  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  know 
you  are  as  anxious  on  Mr.  Darsie  Latimer's 
account  as  he  is  upon  yours.  I  am  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  inform  you  that  he  is  as 
well  as  you  are — I  trust  you  will  all  meet 
soon.  Meantime,  although  I  cannot  suffer 
you  to  be  at  large,  you  shall  be  as  well  treated 
as  is  possible  under  your  temporary  confine- 
ment." 

He  passed  on,  without  pausing  to  hear  the 
answers  which  the  lawyer  and  the  Quaker 
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were  hastening  to  prefer;  and  only  waving 
his  hand  by  way  of  adieu,  made  his  exit, 
with  the  real  and  the  seeming  lady  whom  he 
had  under  his  charge,  through  a  door  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  apartment,  which  was  fast- 
ened and  guarded  like  that  by  which  they 
entered. 

Eedgauntlet  next  led  the  way  into  a  very 
small  room;  adjoining  which,  but  divided 
by  a  partition,  was  one  of  apparently  larger 
dimensions;  for  they  heard  the  trampling  of 
the  heavy  boots  of  the  period,  as  if  several 
persons  were  walking  to  and  fro,  and  con- 
versing in  low  and  anxious  whispers. 

"Here,"  said  Eedgauntlet  to  his  nephew, 
as  he  disencumbered  him  from  the  riding- 
skirt  and  the  mask,  "I  restore  you  to 
yourself,  and  trust  you  will  lay  aside  all 
effeminate  thoughts  with  this  feminine 
dress.  Do  not  blush  at  having  worn  a  dis- 
guise to  which  kings  and  heroes  have  been 
reduced.  It  is  when  female  craft  or  female 
cowardice  find  their  way  into  a  manly  bosom, 
that  he  who  entertains  these  sentiments 
should  take  eternal  shame  to  himself  for 
thus  having  resembled  womankind.  Follow 
me,  while  Lilias  remains  here.  I  will  intro- 
duce you  to  those  whom  I  hope  to  see  asso- 
ciated with  you  in  the  most  glorious  cause 
that  hand  ever  drew  sword  in." 

Darsie  paused.  "Uncle,"  he  said,  "my 
person  is  in  your  hands;  but  remember,  my 
will  is  my  own.  I  will  not  be  hurried  into 
any  resolution  of  importance.  Remember 
what  I  have  already  said — what  I  now  repeat 
— that  I  will  take  no  step  of  importance  but 
upon  conviction." 

"  But  canst  thou  be  convinced,  thou  fool- 
ish boy,  without  hearing  and  understanding 
the  grounds  on  which  we  act." 

So  saying  he  took  Darsie  by  the  arm,  and 
walked  with  him  to  the  next  room — a  large 
apartment,  partly  filled  with  miscellaneous 
articles  of  commerce,  chiefly  connected  with 
contraband  trade;  where,  among  bales  and 
barrels,  sat  or  walked  to  and  fro  several  gen- 
tlemen, whose  manners  and  looks  seemed 
superior  to  the  plain  riding  dresses  which 
they  wore. 

There  was  a  grave  and  stern  anxiety  upon 
their  countenances,  when,  on  Redgauntlet's 
entrance,  they  drew  from  their  separate  co- 
teries into  one  group  around  him,  and  saluted 
him  with  a  formality  which  had  something 
in  it  of  ominous  melancholy.  As  Darsie 
looked  around  the  circle,  he  thought  he 
could  discern  in  it  few  traces  of  that  adven- 
turous hope  which  urges  men  upon  desper- 
ate enterprises;  and  began  to  believe  that 
the  conspiracy  would  dissolve  of  itself,  with- 
out the  necessity  of  his  placing  himself  in 
direct  opposition  to  so  violent  a  character  as 


ihis  uncle,  and  incurring  the  hazard  with 
which  such  opposition  must  be  attended. 

Mr.  Eedgauntlet,  however,  did  not,  or 
would  not,  see  any  such  marks  of  depression 
of  spirit  amongst  his  coadjutors,  but  met 
them  with  cheerful  countenance,  and  a  warm 
greeting  of  welcome.  "  Happy  to  meet  you 
here,  my  lord,"  he  said,  bowing  low  to  a 
slender  young  man.  "I  trust  you  come  with 

the  pledges  of  your  noble  father,  of  B  , 

and  all  that  loyal  house. — Sir  Richard,  what 
news  in  the  west  ?  I  am  told  you  had  two 
hundred  men  on  foot  to  have  joined  when 
the  fatal  retreat  from  Derby  was  commenced. 
When  the  White  Standard  is  again  displayed 
it  shall  not  be  turned  back  so  easily,  either 
by  the  force  of  its  enemies,  or  the  falsehood 
of  its  friends.  Doctor  Grumball,  I  bow  to 
the  representative  of  Oxford,  the  mother  of 
learning  and  loyalty. — Pengwinion,  you 
Cornish  chough,  has  this  good  wind  blown 
you  north  ? — Ay,  my  brave  Cambro-Britons, 
when  was  Wales  last  in  the  race  of  honor  ?" 

Such  and  such-like  compliments  he  dealt 
around,  which  were  in  general  answered  by 
silent  bows;  but  when  he  saluted  one  of  his 
own  countrymen  by  the  name  of  MacKellar, 
and  greeted  Maxwell  of  Summertrees  by 
that  of  Pate-in-Peril,  the  latter  replied, 
"that  if  Pate  were  not  a  fool  he  would  be 
Pate-in-Safety;"  and  the  former,  a  thin  old 
gentleman,  in  tarnished  embroidery,  said 
bluntly,  "  Ay,  troth,  Redgauntlet,  I  am  here 
just  like  yourself;  I  have  little  to  lose — they 
that  took  my  land  the  last  time  may  take 
my  life  this;  and  that  is  all  I  care  about  it." 

The  English  gentlemen,  who  were  still  in 
possession  of  their  paternal  estates,  looked 
doubtfully  on  each  other,  and  there  was 
something  whispered  among  them  of  the  fox 
which  had  lost  his  tail. 

Redgauntlet  hastened  to  address  them.  "I 
think,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"that  I  can  account  for  something  like  sad- 
ness which  has  crept  upon  an  assembly  gath- 
ered together  for  so  noble  a  purpose.  Our 
numbers  seem,  when  thus  assembled,  too 
small  and  inconsiderable  to  shake  the  firm- 
seated  usurpation  of  a  half-century.  But 
do  not  count  us  by  what  we  are  in  thew  and 
muscle,  but  by  what  our  summons  can  do 
among  our  countrymen.  In  this  small  party 
are  those  who  have  power  to  raise  battalions, 
and  those  who  have  wealth  to  pay  them. 
And  do  not  believe  our  friends  who  are  ab- 
sent are  cold  or  indifferent  to  the  cause.  Let 
us  once  light  the  signal,  and  it  will  be  hailed 
by  all  who  retain  love  for  the  Stuart,  and  by 
all — a  more  numerous  body — who  hate  the 
Elector.    Here  I  have  letters  from"  

Sir  Richard  Glendale  interrupted  the 
speaker.    "We  all  confide,  Redgauntlet,  in 
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your  valor  and  skill — we  admire  your  per- 
severance; and  probably  notbing  short  of 
your  strenuous  exertions,  and  the  emulation 
awakened  by  your  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct,  could  have  brought  so  many  of  us, 
the  scattered  remnant  of  a  disheartened 
party,  to  meet  together  once  again  in  solemn 
consultation; — for  I  take  it,  gentlemen,"  he 
eaid,  looking  round,  "this  is  only  a  con- 
sultation. " 

"Nothing  more,"  said  the  young  lord. 

"Nothing  more,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  shak- 
ing his  large  academical  peruke. 

And,  "Only  a  consultation,"  was  echoed 
by  the  others. 

Kedgauntlet  bit  his  lip.  "I  had  hopes," 
he  said,  "that  the  discourses  I  have  held 
with  most  of  you  from  time  to  time  had  rip- 
ened into  more  maturity  than  your  words 
imply,  and  that  we  were  here  to  execute  as 
well  as  to  deliberate;  and  for  this  we  stand 
prepared.  I  can  raise  five  hundred  men 
with  my  whistle." 

"  Five  hundred  men  ?  "  said  one  of  the 
Welsh  squires;  "Cot  bless  us!  and  pray 
you,  what  cood  could  five  hundred  men 
do?" 

"All  that  the  priming  does  for  the  can- 
non, Mr.  Meredith,"  answered  Kedgauntlet; 
"it  will  enable  us  to  seize  Carlisle,  and  you 
know  what  our  friends  have  engaged  for  in 
that  case." 

"Yes — but,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
"you  must  not  hurry  us  on  too  fast,  Mr.  Red- 
gauntlet;  we  are  all,  I  believe,  as  sincere  and 
true-hearted  in  this  business  as  you  are,  but 
we  will  not  be  driven  forward  blindfold.  We 
owe  caution  to  ourselves  and  our  families,  as 
well  as  to  those  whom  we  are  empowered  to 
represent  on  this  occasion." 

"Who  hurries  you,  my  lord?  Who  is  it 
that  would  drive  this  meeting  forward  blind- 
fold ?  I  do  not  understand  your  lordship," 
said  Redgauntlet. 

"Nay,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  "at 
least  do  not  let  us  fall  under  our  old  reproach 
of  disagreeing  among  ourselves.  What  my 
lord  means,  Redgauntlet,  is,  that  we  have 
this  morning  heard  it  is  uncertain  whether 
you  could  even  bring  that  body  of  men  whom 
you  count  upon;  your  countryman,  Mr. 
MacKellar,  seemed,  just  before  you  came 
in,  to  doubt  whether  your  people  would  rise 
in  any  force  unless  you  could  produce  the 
authority  of  your  nephew." 

"I  might  ask,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "what 
right  MacKellar,  or  any  one,  has  to  doubt 
my  being  able  to  accomplish  what  I  stand 
pledged  for  ? — But  our  hopes  consist  in  our 
unity. — Here  stands  my  nephew. — Gentle- 
men, I  present  to  you  my  kinsman,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Darsie  Redgauntlet  of  that  Ilk." 


"Gentlemen,"  said  Darsie,  with  a  throb- 
bing bosom,  for  he  felt  the  crisis  a  very  pain- 
ful one,  "allow  mo  to  say  that  I  suspend  ex- 
pressing my  sentiments  on  the  important 
subject  under  discussion  until  I  have  heard 
those  of  the  present  meeting." 

"Proceed  in  your  deliberations,  gentle- 
men," said  Redgauntlet;  "I  will  show  my 
nephew  such  reasons  for  aquiescing  in  the 
result  as  will  entirely  remove  any  scruples 
which  may  hang  around  his  mind." 

Dr.  Grumball  now  coughed,  "shook  his 
ambrosial  curls,"  and  addressed  the  as- 
sembly. 

"The  principles  of  Oxford,"  he  said,  "are 
well  understood,  since  she  was  the  last  to  re- 
sign herself  to  the  Arch-Usurper — since  she 
has  condemned,  by  her  sovereign  authority, 
the  blasphemous,  atheistical,  and  anarchical 
tenets  of  Locke,  and  other  deluders  of  the 
public  mind.  Oxford  will  give  men,  money 
and  countenance  to  the  cause  of  the  rightful 
monarch.  But  we  have  been  often  deluded 
by  foreign  powers,  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  our  zeal  to  stir  up  civil  dissensions 
in  Britain,  not  for  the  advantage  of  our 
blessed  though  banished  monarch,  but  to  stir 
up  disturbances  by  which  they  might  profit, 
while  we,  their  tools,  are  sure  to  be  ruined. 
Oxford,  therefore,  will  not  rise  unless  our 
sovereign  comes  in  person  to  claim  our  al- 
legiance, in  which  case,  God  forbid  we 
should  refuse  him  our  best  obedience." 

"  It  is  a  very  cood  advice,"  said  Mr.  Mere- 
dith. 

"In  troth,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale, 
"it  is  the  very  keystone  of  our  enterprise, 
and  the  only  condition  upon  which  I  myself 
and  others  could  ever  have  dreamt  of  taking 
up  arms.  No  insurrection  which  has  not 
Charles  Edward  himself  at  its  head  will  ever 
last  longer  than  till  a  single  foot  company  of 
redcoats  march  to  disperse  it." 

"  This  is  my  own  opinion,  and  that  of  all 
my  family,"  said  the  young  nobleman  al- 
ready mentioned;  "and  I  own  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  being  summoned  to  attend 
a  dangerous  rendezvous  such  as  this  before 
something  certain  could  have  been  stated 
to  us  on  this  most  important  preliminary 
point." 

"Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"  I  have  not  been  so  unjust  either  to  myself  or 
my  friends — I  had  no  means  of  communicat- 
ing to  our  distant  confederates  (without  the 
greatest  risk  of  discovery)  what  is  known  to 
some  of  my  honorable  friends.  As  coura- 
geous and  as  resolved  as  when,  twenty  years 
since,  he  threw  himself  into  the  wilds  of 
Moidart,  Charles  Edward  has  instantly  com- 
plied with  the  wishes  of  his  faithful  subjects. 
Charles  Edward  is  in  this  country — Charles 
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Edward  is  in  this  house! — Charles  Edward 
waits  but  your  present  decision  to  receive 
the  homage  of  those  who  have  ever  called 
themselves  his  loyal  liegemen.  He  that 
would  now  turn  his  coat  and  change  his  note 
must  do  so  under  the  eye  of  his  sovereign." 

There  was  a  deep  pause.  Those  among 
the  conspirators  whom  mere  habit,  or  a  de- 
sire of  preserving  consistency,  had  engaged 
in  the  affair,  now  saw  with  terror  their  re- 
treat cut  off;  and  others  who,  at  a  distance, 
had  regarded  the  proposed  enterprise  as 
hopeful,  trembled  when  the  moment  of  ac- 
tually embarking  in  it  was  thus  unexpect- 
edly and  almost  inevitably  precipitated. 

'  How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen  ! " 
said  Redgauntlet;  "is  it  delight  and  rapture 
that  keep  you  thus  silent  ?  where  are  the 
eager  welcomes  that  should  be  paid  to  your 
rightful  King,  who  a  second  time  confides 
his  person  to  the  care  of  his  subjects,  unde- 
terred by  the  hairbreadth  escapes  and  severe 
privations  of  his  former  expedition  ?  I  hope 
there  is  no  gentleman  here  that  is  not  ready 
to  redeem,  in  his  Prince's  presence,  the 
pledge  of  fidelity  which  he  offered  in  his 
absence. " 

"I,  at  least,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
resolutely,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  sword, 
"will  not  be  that  coward.  If  Charles  is 
come  to  these  shores,  I  will  be  the  first  to 
give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote  my  life  and 
fortune  to  his  service." 

"Before  Cot,"  said  Mr.  Meredith,  "I  do 
not  see  that  Mr.  Redcantlet  has  left  us  any- 
thing else  to  do." 

"Stay,"  said  Summertrees,  "there  is  yet 
one  other  question.  Has  he  brought  any  of 
those  Irish  rapparees  with  him  who  broke 
the  neck  of  our  last  glorious  affair  ?  " 

"Not  a  man  of  them,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

"I  trust,"  said  Dr.  Grumball,  "that  there 
are  no  Catholic  priests  in  his  company.  I 
would  not  intrude  on  the  private  conscience 
of  my  sovereign,  but,  as  an  unworthy  son  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  is  my  duty  to  con- 
sider her  security." 

"  Not  a  Popish  dog  or  cat  is  there  to  bark 
or  mew  about  his  Majesty,"  said  Redgaunt- 
let. "Old  Shaftesbury  himself  could  not 
wish  a  prince's  person  more  secure  from 
Popery — which  may  not  be  the  worst  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  notwithstanding.  Any 
more  doubts,  gentlemen  ?  can  no  more  plaus- 
ible reasons  be  discovered  for  postponing 
the  payment  of  our  duty,  and  discharge  of 
our  oaths  and  engagements?  ^Meantime 
your  King  waits  your  declaration — by  my 
faith  he  hath  but  a  frozen  reception  ! " 

"Redgauntlet,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glen- 
dale,  calmly,  "your  reproaches  shall  not 
goad  me  into  anything  of  which  my  reason  ! 


disapproves.  That  I  respect  my  engagement 
as  much  as  you  do  is  evident,  since  I  am 
here,  ready  to  support  it  with  the  best  blood 
in  my  veins.  But  has  the  King  really  come 
hither  entirely  unattended  ?  " 

"He  has  no  man  with  him  but  young 

 ,  as  aid-de-camp,  and  a  single  valet-de- 

chambre." 

"No  man; — but,  Redgauntlet,  as  you  are 
a  gentleman,  has  he  no  woman  with  him?" 

Redgauntlet  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
and  replied,  "I  am  sorry  to  say — he  has." 

The  company  looked  at  each  other,  and 
remained  silent  for  a  moment.  At  length 
Sir  Richard  proceeded.  "I  need  not  repeat 
to  you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  what  is  the  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  his  Majesty's  friends 
concerning  that  most  unhappy  connection; 
there  is  but  one  sense  and  feeling  amongst 
us  upon  the  subject.  I  must  conclude  that 
our  humble  remonstrances  were  communi- 
cated by  you,  sir,  to  the  King?  " 

"  In  the  same  strong  terms  in  which  they 
were  couched,"  replied  Redgauntlet.  "I 
love  his  Majesty's  cause  more  than  I  fear  his 
displeasure." 

'  But,  apparently,  our  humble  expostula- 
tion has  produced  no  effect.  This  lady,  who 
has  crept  into  his  bosom,  has  a  sister  in  the 
Elector  of  Hanover's  Court,  and  yet  we  are 
well  assured  that  our  most  private  commu- 
nication is  placed  in  her  keeping." 

"  Varium  et  mutabile  semper femina"  said 
Dr.  Grumball. 

"She  puts  his  secrets  into  her  work-bag," 
said  Maxwell;  "and  out  they  fly  whenever 
she  opens  it.  If  I  must  hang,  I  would  wish 
it  to  be  in  somewhat  a  better  rope  than  the 
string  of  a  lady's  hussey." 

"Are  you,  too,  turning  dastard,  Maxwell?" 
said  Redgauntlet,  in  a  whisper. 

"Not  I,"  said  Maxwell;  'llet  us  fight  for 
it,  and  let  them  win  and  wear  us;  but  to  be 
betrayed  by  a  brimstone  like  that "  

"Be  temperate,  gentlemen,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet; "the  foible  of  which  you  com- 
plain so  heavily  has  always  been  that  of 
kings  and  heroes,  which  I  feel  strongly  con- 
fident the  King  will  surmount  upon  the 
humble  entreaty  of  his  best  servants,  and 
when  he  sees  them  ready  to  peril  their  all  in 
his  cause  upon  the  slight  condition  of  his  re- 
signing the  society  of  a  female  favorite,  of 
whom  I  have  seen  reason  to  think  he  hath 
been  himself  for  some  time  wearied.  But  let 
us  not  press  upon  him  rashly  with  our  well- 
meant  zeal.  He  has  a  princely  will,  as  be- 
comes his  princely  birth,  and  we,  gentlemen, 
who  are  rovalists,  should  be  the  last  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances  to  limit  its  ex- 
ercise. I  am  as  much  surprised  and  .hurt  as 
you  can  be  to  find  that  he  has  made  her  the 
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companion  of  this  journey,  increasing  every 
chance  of  treachery  and  detection.  But  do 
not  let  us  insist  upon  a  sacrifice  so  humiliat- 
ing while  he  has  scarce  placed  a  foot  upon 
the  beach  of  his  kingdom.  Let  us  act  gen- 
erously by  our  Sovereign;  and  when  we  have 
shown  what  we  will  do  for  him,  we  shall  be 
able,  with  better  face,  to  state  what  it  is  we 
expect  him  to  concede." 

Indeed,  I  think  it  is  but  a  pity,"  said 
MacKellar,  "when  so  many  pretty  gentle- 
men are  got  together,  that  they  should  part 
without  the  flash  of  a  sword  among  them." 
"I  should  be  of  that  gentleman's  opinion," 

said  Lord  ,  "had  I  nothing  to  lose  but 

my  life;  but  I  frankly  own  that  the  condi- 
tions on  which  our  family  agreed  to  join  hav- 
ing been,  in  this  instance,  left  unfulfilled,  I 
will  not  peril  the  whole  fortunes  of  our 
house  on  the  doubtful  fidelity  of  an  artful 
woman." 

"I  am  sorry  to  see  your  lordship,"  said 
Kedgauntlet,  "take  a  course  which  is  more 
likely  to  secure  your  house's  wealth  than  to 
augment  its  honors." 

"How  am  I  understand  your  language, 
sir?"  said  the  young  nobleman,  haughtily. 

"Nay,  gentlemen,"  said  Dr.  Grumball, 
interposing,  "do  not  let  friends  quarrel;  we 
are  all  zealous  for  the  cause — but  truly,  al- 
though I  know  the  license  claimed  by  the 
great  in  such  matters,  and  can,  I  hope,  make 
due  allowance,  there  is,  I  may  say,  an  inde- 
corum in  a  prince  who  comes  to  claim  the 
allegiance  of  the  Church  of  England  arriving 
on  such  an  errand  with  such  a  companion — 
si  non  caste,  caute  tamen." 

"I  wonder  how  the  Church  of  England 
came  to  be  so  heartily  attached  to  his  merry 
old  namesake,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  then  took  up  the 
question,  as  one  whose  authority  and  expe- 
rience gave  him  right  to  speak  with  much 
weight. 

"  We  have  no  leisure  for  hesitation,"  he  i 
said;  "it  is  full  time  that  we  decide  what 
course  we  are  to  hold.  I  feel  as  much  as 
you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  the  delicacy  of  capit- 
ulating with  our  Sovereign  in  his  present 
condition.  But  I  must  also  think  of  the 
total  ruin  of  the  cause,  the  confiscation  and 
bloodshed  which  will  take  place  among  his 
adherents,  and  all  through  the  infatuation 
with  which  he  adheres  to  a  woman  who  is 
the  pensionary  of  the  present  minister,  as 
she  was  for  years  Sir  Robert  Walpole's.  Let 
his  Majesty  send  her  back  to  the  Continent, 
and  the  sword  on  which  I  now  lay  my  hand 
shall  instantly  be  unsheathed,  and,  I  trust, 
many  hundred  others  at  the  same  mo- 
ment." 

The  other  persons  present  testified  their 


unanimous  acquiescence  in  what  Sir  Richard 
Glendale  had  said. 

"I  see  you  have  taken  your  resolutions, 
gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet;  "unwisely  I 
think,  because  I  believe  that,  by  softer  and 
more  generous  proceedings,  you  would  have 
been  more  likely  to  carry  a  point  which  I 
think  as  desirable  as  you  do.  But  what  is  to 
be  done  if  Charles  should  refuse,  with  the 
inflexibility  of  his  grandfather,  to  comply 
with  this  request  of  yours  ?  Do  you  mean  to 
abandon  him  to  his  fate  ?  " 

"God  forbid!"  said  Sir  Richard,  hastily; 
"and  God  forgive  you,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  for 
breathing  such  a  thought.  No!  I  for  one 
will,  with  all  duty  and  humility,  see  him 
safe  back  to  his  vessel,  and  defend  him  with 
my  life  against  whosoever  shall  assail  him. 
But  when  I  have  seen  his  sails  spread,  my 
next  act  will  be  to  secure,  if  I  can,  my  own 
safety,  by  retiring  to  my  house;  or,  if  I  find 
our  engagement,  as  is  too  probable,  has 
taken  wind,  by  surrendering  myself  to  the 
next  Justice  of  Peace,  and  giving  security 
that  hereafter  I  shall  live  quiet,  and  submit 
to  the  ruling  powers." 

Again  the  rest  of  the  persons  present  in- 
timated their  agreement  in  opinion  with  the 
speaker. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "it 
is  not  for  me  to  oppose  the  opinion  of  every 
one;  and  I  must  do  you  the  justice  to 
say,  that  the  King  has,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, neglected  a  condition  of  youi  agree- 
ment which  was  laid  before  him  in  very 
distinct  terms.  The  question  now  is,  who 
is  to  acquaint  him  with  the  result  of  this 
conference;  for  I  presume  you  would  not 
wait  on  him  in  a  body  to  make  the  proposal, 
that  he  should  dismiss  a  person  from  his 
family  as  the  price  of  your  allegiance." 
"I  think  Mr.  Redgauntlet  should  make 

the  explanation,"  said  Lord  .    "As  he 

has,  doubtless,  done  justice  to  our  rernon- 
i  strances  by  communicating  them  to  the 
King,  no  one  can,  with  such  propriety  and 
force,  state  the  natural  and  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  being  neglected." 

"Now,  I  think,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "that 
those  who  make  the  objection  should  state 
it,  for  I  am  confident  the  King  will  hardly 
believe,  on  less  authority  than  that  of  the 

heir  of  the  loyal  House  of  B  ,  that  he  is 

the  first  to  seek  an  evasion  of  his  pledge  to 
join  him." 

"  An  evasion,  sir,"  repeated  Lord  - — , 
fiercely.  "I  have  borne  too  much  from  you 
already,  and  this  I  will  not  endure.  Favor 
me  with  your  company  to  the  downs." 

Redgauntlet  laughed  scornfully,  and  was 
about  to  follow  the  fiery  young  man,  when 
Sir  Richard  again  interposed.    "Are  we  to 
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exhibit,"  he  said,  "the  last  symptoms  of  the 
dissolution  of  our  party,  by  turning  our 
swords  against  each  other?— Be  patient, 

Lord  ;  in  such  conferences  as  this,  much 

must  pass  unquestioned  which  might  brook 
challenge  elsewhere.  There  is  a  privilege 
of  party  as  of  parliament — men  cannot,  in 
emergency,  stand  upon  picking  phrases. — 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  extend  your  confi- 
dence in  me  so  far,  I  will  wait  upon  his 

Majesty,  and  I  hope  my  Lord  and  Mr. 

Redgauntlet  will  accompany  me.  I  trust 
the  explanation  of  this  unpleasant  matter 
will  prove  entirely  satifactory,  and  that  we 
shall  find  ourselves  at  liberty  to  render  our 
homage  to  our  Sovereign  without  reserve, 
when  I  for  one  will  be  the  first  to  peril  all  in 
his  just  quarrel." 

Eedgauntlet  at  once  stepped  forward. 
"My  lord,"  he  said,  "if  my  zeal  made  me 
say  anything  in  the  slighest  degree  offensive, 
I  wish  it  unsaid,  and  ask  your  pardon.  A 
gentleman  can  do  no  more." 

"  I  could  not  have  asked  Mr.  Redgauntlet 
to  do  so  much,"  said  the  young  nobleman, 
willingly  accepting  the  hand  which  Red- 
gauntlet  offered.  "I  know  no  man  living 
from  whom  I  could  take  so  much  reproof 
without  a  sense  of  degradation,  as  from 
himself." 

"  Let  me  then  hope,  my  lord,  that  you  will 
go  with  Sir  Richard  and  me  to  the  presence. 
Your  warm  blood  will  heat  our  zeal — our 
colder  resolves  will  temper  yours." 

The  young  lord  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head.  "Alas!  Mr.  Redgauntlet,"  he  said,  "I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  that  in  zeal  you  surpass 
us  all.  But  I  will  not  refuse  this  mission, 
provided  you  will  permit  Sir  Arthur,  your 
nephew,  also  to  accompany  us." 

"My  nephew?"  said  Redgauntlet,  and 
seemed  to  hesitate,  then  added,  "  Most  cer- 
tainly.— I  trust,"  he  said,  looking  at  Darsie, 
"he  will  bring  to  his  prince's  presence  such 
sentiments  as  fit  the  occasion." 

It  seemed  however  to  Darsie,  that  his  un- 
cle would  rather  have  left  him  behind,  had 
he  not  feared  that  he  might  in  that  case  have 
been  influenced  by,  or  might  perhaps  him- 
self influence,  the  unresolved  confederates 
with  whom  he  must  have  associated  during 
his  absence. 

"I  will  go,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "and  re- 
quest admission." 

In  a  moment  after  he  returned,  and  with- 
out speaking,  motioned  for  the  young  noble- 
man to  advance.  He  did  so,  followed  by 
Sir  Richard  Glendale  and  Darsie,  Redgaunt- 
let himself  bringing  up  the  rear.  A  short 
passage,  and  a  few  steps,  brought  them  to  the 
door  of  the  temporary  presence-chamber,  in  | 
which  the  Royal  Wanderer  was  to  receive  | 


their  homage.  It  was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of 
those  cottages  which  made  additions  to  the  old 
inn,  poorly  furnished,  dusty,  and  in  disorder; 
for  rash  as  the  enterprise  might  be  considered, 
they  had  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the 
attention  of  strangers  by  any  particular  at- 
tentions to  the  personal  accommodation  of 
the  Prince.  He  was  seated,  when  the  depu- 
ties, as  they  might  be  termed,  of  his  re- 
maining adherents  entered;  and  as  he  rose, 
and  came  forward  and  bowed,  in  acceptance 
of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified 
courtesy  which  at  once  supplied  whatever 
was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and  con- 
verted the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon 
worthy  of  the  occasion. 

It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the  same 
personage  already  introduced  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Father  Buonaventure,  by  which  name 
he  was  distinguished  at  Fairladies.  His 
dress  was  not  different  from  what  he  then 
wore,  excepting  that  he  had  a  loose  riding- 
coat  of  camlet,  under  which  he  carried  an 
efficient  cut-and-thrust  sword,  instead  of  his 
walking  rapier,  and  also  a  pair  of  pistols. 

Redgauntlet  presented  to  him  successively 

the  young  Lord    and  his  kinsman,  Sir 

Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  who  trembled 
as,  bowing  and  kissing  his  hand,  he  found 
himself  surprised  into  what  might  be  con- 
strued an  act  of  high  treason,  which  yet  he 
saw  no  safe  means  to  avoid. 

Sir  Richard  Glendale  seemed  personally 
known  to  Charles  Edward,  who  received  him 
with  a  mixture  of  dignity  and  affection,  and 
seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  tears  which 
rushed  into  that  gentleman's  eyes,  as  he 
bade  his  Majesty  welcome  to  his  native 
kingdom. 

"  Yes,  my  good  Sir  Richard,"  said  the  un- 
fortunate Prince,  in  a  tone  melancholy?  yet 
resolved,  "Charles  Edward  is  with  his  faith- 
ful friends  once  more — not,  perhaps,  with 
his  former  gay  hopes  which  undervalued 
danger,  but  with  the  same  determined  con- 
tempt of  the  worst  which  can  befall  him,  in 
claiming  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his 
country." 

"I  rejoice,  sire — and  yet,  alas!  I  must  also 
grieve,  to  see  you  once  more  on  the  British 
shores,"  said  Sir  Richard  Glendale,  and 
stopped  short — a  tumult  of  contradictory 
feelings  preventing  his  farther  utterance. 

"It  is  the  call  of  my  faithful  and  suffering 
people  which  alone  could  have  induced  me 
to  take  once  more  the  sword  in  my  hand. 
For  my  own  part,  Sir  Richard,  when  I  have 
reflected  how  many  of  my  loyal  and  devoted 
friends  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  pro- 
scription, or  died  indigent  and  neglected  in 
a  foreign  land,  I  have  often  sworn  that  no 
view  to  my  personal  aggrandisement  should 
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again  induce  me  to  agitate  a  title  which  has 
cost  my  followers  so  dear.  But  since  so 
many  men  of  worth  and  honor  conceive  the 
cause  of  England  and  Scotland  to  be  linked 
with  that  of  Charles  Stuart,  I  must  follow 
their  brave  example,  and,  laying  aside  all 
other  considerations,  once  more  stand  for- 
waid  as  their  deliverer.  I  am,  however, 
come  hither  upon  your  invitation;  and  as 
j'ou  are  so  completely  acquainted  with  cir- 
cumstances to  which  my  absence  must  nec- 
essarily have  rendered  me  a  stranger,  I  must 
be  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  my  friends. 
I  know  well  I  never  can  refer  myself  im- 
plicitly to  more  loyal  hearts  or  wiser  heads 
than  llcrries  Redgauntlet  and  Sir  Richard 
Glendale.  Give  me  your  advice,  then,  how 
we  are  to  proceed,  and  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  Charles  Edward." 

Redgauntlet  looked  at  Sir  Richard,  as  if 
to  say,  "  Can  you  press  any  additional  or  un- 
pleasant condition  at  a  moment  like  this  ?  " 
And  the  other  shook  his  head  and  looked 
down,  as  if  his  resolution  was  unaltered,  and 
yet  as  feeling  all  the  delicacy  of  the  situation. 

There  was  a  silence,  which  was  broken  by 
the  unfortunate  representative  of  an  un- 
happy dynasty,  with  some  appearance  of  ir- 
ritation. "This  is  strange,  gentlemen,"  he 
said;  "you  have  sent  for  me  from  the  bosom 
of  my  family,  to  head  an  adventure  of  doubt 
and  daflger;  and  when  I  come,  your  own 
minds  seem  to  be  still  irresolute.  I  had  not 
expected  this  on  the  part  of  two  such  men." 

For  me,  sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  "the 
steel  of  my  sword  is  not  truer  than  the  tem- 
per of  my  mind." 

"My  Lord   's  and  mine  are  equally 

so,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "but  you  had  in 
charge,  Mr.  Redgauntlet,  to  convey  our  re- 
quest to  his  Majesty,  coupled  with  certain 
conditions." 

"  And  I  discharged  my  duty  to  his  Maj- 
esty and  to  you,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

"I  looked  at  no  condition,  gentlemen," 
said  their  King,  with  dignity,  "save  that 
which  called  me  here  to  assert  my  rights  in 
person.  That  I  have  fulfilled  at  no  com- 
mon risk.  Here  I  stand  to  keep  my  word, 
and  I  expect  of  you  to  be  true  to  yours." 

"There  was,  or  should  have  been,  some- 
thing more  than  that  in  our  proposal,  please 
your  Majesty,"  said  Sir  Richard.  "There 
was  a  condition  annexed  to  it." 

"I  saw  it  not,"  said  Charles,  interrupting 
him.  "Out  of  tenderness  towards  the  noble 
hearts  of  whom  I  think  so  highly,  I  would 
neither  see  nor  read  anything  which  could 
lessen  them  in  my  love  and  my  esteem. 
Conditions  can  have  no  part  betwixt  Prince 
and  subject." 

"Sire,"  said  Redgauntlet,  kneeling  on  one 


knee,  "I  see  from  Sir  Richard's  countenance 
he  deems  it  my  fault  that  your  Majesty  seems 
ignorant  of  what  your  subjects  desired  that 
I  should  communicate  to  your  Majesty.  For 
Heaven's  sake!  for  the  sake  of  all  my  past 
services  and  sufferings,  leave  not  such  a  stain 
upon  my  honor!  The  note,  Number  D,  of 
which  this  is  a  copy,  referred  to  the  painful 
subject  to  which  Sir  Richard  again  directs 
your  attention." 

"You  press  upon  me,  gentlemen,"  said 
the  Prince,  coloring  highly,  "recollections, 
which,  as  I  hold  them  most  alien  to  your 
character,  I  would  willingly  have  banished 
from  my  memory.  I  did  not  suppose  that 
my  loyal  subjects  would  think  so  poorly  of 
me,  as  to  use  my  depressed  circumstances  as 
a  reason  for  forcing  themselves  into  my  do- 
mestic privacies,  and  stipulating  arrange- 
ments with  their  King  regarding  mat- 
ters, in  which  the  meanest  hinds  claim 
the  privilege  of  thinking  for  themselves. 
In  affairs  of  state  and  public  policy,  I  will 
ever  be  guided,  as  becomes  a  prince,  by  the 
advice  of  my  wisest  counsellors;  in  those 
which  regard  my  private  affections,  and 
my  domestic  arrangements,  I  claim  the  same 
freedom  of  will  which  I  allow  to  all  my  sub- 
jects, and  without  which  a  crown  were  less 
worth  wearing  than  a  beggar's  bonnet." 

"May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  Sir 
Richard  Glendale,  'I  see  it  must  be  my  lot 
to  speak  unwilling  truths;  but  believe  me,  I 
do  so  with  as  much  profound  respect  as  deep 
regret.  It  is  true,  we  have  called  you  to 
head  a  mighty  undertaking,  and  that  your 
Majesty,  preferring  honor  to  safety,  and  the 
love  of  your  country  to  your  own  ease,  has 
condescended  to  become  our  leader.  But  we 
also  pointed  out  as  a  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable preparatory  step  to  the  achievement  of 
our  purpose — and,  I  must  say,  as  a  positive 
condition  of  our  engaging  in  it — that  an  in- 
dividual, supposed — I  presume  not  to  guess 
how  truly — to  have  your  Majesty's  more  in- 
timate confidence,  and  believed,  I  will  not 
say  on  absolute  proof,  but  upon  the  most 
pregnant  suspicion,  to  be  capable  of  betray- 
ing that  confidence  to  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over, should  be  removed  from  your  royal 
household  and  society." 

"  This  is  too  insolent,  Sir  Richard  ! "  said 
Charles  Edward.  "Have  you  inveigled  me 
into  your  power  to  bait  me  in  this  unseemly 
manner?  And  you,  Redgauntlet,  why  did 
you  suffer  matters  to  come  to  such  a  point 
as  this,  without  making  me  more  distinctly 
aware  what  insults  were  to  be  practised  on 
me  ?  " 

"My  gracious  Prince,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
"  I  am  so  far  to  blame  in  this,  that  I  did  not 
think  so  slight  an  impediment  as  that  of  a 
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woman's  society  could  have  really  interrupt- 
ed an  undertaking  of  this  magnitude.  I  am 
a  plain  man,  sire,  and  speak  but  bluntly;  I 
could  not  have  dreamt  but  what,  within  the 
first  five  minutes  of  this  interview,  either 
Sir  Richard  and  his  friends  would  have 
ceased  to  insist  upon  a  condition  so  ungrate- 
ful to  your  Majesty,  or  that  your  Majesty 
would  have  sacrificed  this  unhappy  attach- 
ment to  the  sound  advice,  or  even  to  the 
over-anxious  suspicions,  of  so  many  faithful 
subjects.  I  saw  no  entanglement  in  such  a 
difficulty,  which  on  either  side  might  not 
have  been  broken  through  like  a  cobweb." 

"You  were  mistaken,  sir,"  said  Charles 
Edward,  "entirely  mistaken — as  much  so  as 
you  are  at  this  moment,  when  you  think  in 
your  heart  my  refusal  to  comply  with  this  in- 
solent proposition  is  dictated  by  a  childish 
and  romantic  passion  for  an  individual.  I 
tell  you,  sir,  I  could  part  with  that  person 
to-morrow,  without  an  instant's  regret — 
that  I  have  had  thoughts  of  dismissing  her 
from  my  court,  for  reasons  known  to  myself; 
but  that  I  will  never  betray  my  rights  as  a 
sovereign  and  a  man,  by  taking  this  step  to 
secure  the  favor  of  any  one,  or  to  purchase 
that  allegiance  which,  if  you  owe  it  to  me  at 
all,  is  due  to  me  as  my  birthright." 

"Iam  sorry  for  this,"  said  Redgauntlet; 
"I  hope  both  your  Majesty  and  Sir  Richard 
will  reconsider  your  resolutions,  or  forbear 
this  discussion,  in  a  conjuncture  so  pressing. 
I  trust  your  Majesty  will  recollect  that  you 
are  on  hostile  ground;  that  our  preparations 
cannot  have  so  far  escaped  notice  as  to  per- 
mit us  now  with  safety  to  retreat  from  our 
purpose;  insomuch,  that  it  is  with  the  deep- 
est anxiety  of  heart  I  foresee  even  danger  to 
your  own  royal  person,  unless  you  can  gen- 
erously give  your  subjects  the  satisfaction, 
which  Sir  Richard  seems  to  think  they  are 
obstinate  in  demanding." 

"And  deep  indeed  your  anxiety  ought  to 
be,"  said  the  Prince.  "Is  it  in  these  cir- 
cumstances of  personal  danger  in  which  you 
expect  to  overcome  a  resolution,  which  is 
founded  on  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  me  as  a 
man  or  a  prince  ?  If  the  axe  and  scaffold 
were  ready  before  the  windows  of  Whitehall, 
I  would  rather  tread  the  same  path  with  my 
great-grandfather,  than  concede  the  slight- 
est point  in  which  my  honor  is  concerned." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  a  determined 
accent,  and  looked  around  him  on  the  com- 
pany, all  of  whom  (excepting  Darsie,  who 
saw,  he  thought,  a  fair  period  to  a  most  per- 
ilous enterprise)  seemed  in  deep  anxiety 
and  confusion.  At  length,  Sir  Richard 
spoke  in  a  solemn  and  melancholy  tone. 

"If  the  safety,"  he  said,  "of  poor  Richard 
Glendale  were  alone  concerned  in  this  mat- 


ter, I  have  never  valued  my  life  enough  to 
weigh  it  against  the  slightest  point  of  your 
Majesty's  service.  But  I  am  only  a  messen- 
ger— a  commissioner,  who  must  execute  my 
trust,  and  upon  whom  a  thousand  voices 
will  cry,  Curse  and  woe,  if  I  do  it  not  with 
fidelity.  All  of  your  adherents,  even  Red- 
gauntlet  himself,  see  certain  ruin  to  this 
enterprise — the  greatest  danger  to  your 
Majesty's  person  —  the  utter  destruction 
of  all  your  party  and  friends,  if  they  insist 
not  on  the  point,  which,  unfortunately, 
your  Majesty  is  so  unwilling  to  concede.  I 
speak  it  with  a  heart  full  of  anguish — with 
a  tongue  unable  to  utter  my  emotions — but 
it  must  be  spoken — the  fatal  truth — that  if 
your  royal  goodness  cannot  yield  to  us  a 
boon  which  we  hold  necessary  to  our  security 
and  your  own,  your  Majesty  with  one  word 
disarms  ten  thousand  men,  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  in  your  behalf;  or,  to  speak  yet 
more  plainly,  you  annihilate  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  royal  party  in  Great  Britain." 

"And  why  do  you  not  add,"  said  the 
Prince  scornfully,  "that  the  men  who  have 
been  ready  to  assume  arms  in  my  behalf, 
will  atone  for  their  treason  to  the  Elector 
by  delivering  me  up  to  the  fate  for  which 
so  many  proclamations  have  destined  me? 
Carry  my  head  to  St.  James's,  gentlemen; 
you  will  do  a  more  acceptable  and  ji  more 
honorable  action,  than,  having  inveigled  me 
into  a  situation  which  places  me  so  com- 
pletely in  your  power,  to  dishonor  yourselves 
by  propositions  which  dishonor  me." 

"My  God,  sire!"  exclaimed  Sir  Richard, 
clasping  his  hands  together,  in  impatience, 
"of  what  great  and  inexpiable  crime  can 
your  Majesty's  ancestors  have  been  guilty, 
that  they  have  been  punished  by  the  in- 
fliction of  judicial  blindness  on  their  whole 

generation! — Come,  my  Lord  ',  we  must 

to  our  friends." 

"By  your  leave,  Sir  Richard,"  said  the 
young  nobleman,  "not  till  we  have  learned 
what  measures  can  be  taken  for  his  Majesty's 
personal  safety." 

"Care  not  for  me,  young  man,"  said 
Charles  Edward;  "when  I  was  in  the  society 
of  Highland  robbers  and  cattle-drovers,  I 
was  safer  than  I  now  hold  myself  among 
the  representatives  of  the  best  blood  in  Eng- 
land.— Farewell,  gentlemen — I  will  shift  for 
myself." 

"This  must  never  be,"  said  Redgauntlet. 
"Let  me  that  brought  you  to  the  point 
of  danger,  at  least  provide  for  your  safe 
retreat." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  left  the  apartment, 
followed  by  his  nephew.    The  Wanderer, 

averting  his  eyes  from  Lord  and  Sir 

Richard  Glendale,  threw  himself  into  a  seat 
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at  tho  upper  end  of  the  apartment,  while 
they,  in  much  anxiety,  stood  together,  at  a 
distance  from  him,  and  conversed  in  whis- 
pers. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

NARRATIVE  CONTINUED. 

Wuen  Redgauntlet  left  the  room,  in  haste 
and  discomposure,  the  first  person  he  met 
on  the  stair,  and  indeed  so  close  by  the  door 
of  the  apartment  that  Darsie  thought  he 
must  have  been  listening  there,  was  his  at- 
tendant Nixon. 

"What  the  devil  do  you  here?"  he  said, 
abruptly  and  sternly. 

"I  wait  your  orders,"  said  Nixon.  "I 
hope  all's  right! — excuse  my  zeal." 

"All  is  wrong,  sir — Where  is  the  seafar- 
ing fellow — Ewart — what  do  you  call  him  ?  " 

Nanty  Ewart,  sir — I  will  carry  your  com- 
mands," said  Nixon. 

"  I  will  deliver  them  myself  to  him,"  said 
Redgauntlet;  "call  him  hither." 

"But  should  your  honor  leave  the  pres- 
ence?" said  Nixon,  still  lingering. 

"  Sdeath,  sir,  do  you  prate  to  me  ?  "  said 
Redgauntlet,  bending  his  brows.  "I,  sir, 
transact  my  own  business;  you,  I  am  told,  act 
by  a  ragged  deputy." 

Without  farther  answer,  Nixon  departed, 
rather  disconcerted  as  it  seemed  to  Darsie. 

"That  dog  turns  insolent  and  lazy,"  said 
Redgauntlet;  "but  I  must  bear  with  him 
for  a  while." 

A  moment  after  Nixon  returned  with 
Ewart. 

"  Is  this  the  smuggling  fellow  ?  "  demanded 
Redgauntlet. 
Nixon  nodded. 

"Is  he  sober  now? — he  was  brawling 
anon." 

"Sober  enough  for  business,"  said  Nixon. 

"Well,  then,  hark  ye,  Ewart — man  your 
boat  with  your  best  hands,  and  have  her  by 
the  pier — get  your  other  fellows  on  board 
the  brig — if  you  have  any  cargo  left  throw 
it  overboard;  it  shall  be  all  paid  five  times 
over — and  be  ready  for  a  start  to  Wales  or 
the  Hebrides,  or  perhaps  for  Sweden  or 
Norway." 

Ewart  answered  sullenly  enough,  "Ay,  ay, 
sir." 

"Go  with  him,  Nixon,"  said  Redgauntlet, 
forcing  himself  to  speak  with  some  appear- 
ance of  cordiality  to  the  servant  with  whom 
he  was  offended;  "see  he  does  his  duty." 

Ewart  left  the  house  sullenly,  followed 
by  Nixon.  The  sailor  was  just  in  that  spe- 
cies of  drunken  humor  which  made  him 


jealous,  passionate,  and  troublesome,  with- 
out showing  any  other  disorder  than  that  of 
irritability.  As  he  walked  towards  the  beach 
ho  kept  muttering  to  himself,  but  in  such  a 
tone  that  his  companion  lost  not  a  word, 
"Smuggling  fellow — Ay,  smuggler— and, 
start  your  cargo  into  the  sea — and  be  ready 
to  start  for  the  Hebrides,  or  Sweden — or  the 
devil,  I  suppose.  Well,  and  what  if  I  said 
in  answer — Rebel,  Jacobite — traitor — 111 
make  you  and  your  d — d  confederates  walk 
the  plank — I  have  seen  better  men  do  it — 
half-a-score  of  a  morning — when  I  was  across 
the  Line." 

"  D — d  unhandsome  terms  those  Redgaunt- 
let used  to  you,  brother,"  said  Nixon. 

"Which  do  you  mean  ?  "  said  Ewart,  start- 
ing, and  recollecting  himself.  "I  have 
been  at  my  old  trade  of  thinking  aloud, 
have  I  ?  " 

"No  matter,"  answered  Nixon;  "none  but 
a  friend  heard  you.  You  cannot  have  for- 
gotten how  Redgauntlet  disarmed  you  this 
morning." 

"Why,  I  would  bear  no  malice  about  that 
— only  he  is  so  cursedly  high  and  saucy," 
said  Ewart. 

"And  then,"  said  Nixon,  "I  know  you 
for  a  true-hearted  Protestant." 

"That  I  am,  by  G— ,"  said  Ewart.  "No, 
the  Spaniards  could  never  get  my  religion 
from  me." 

"And  a  friend  to  King  George,  and  the 
Hanover  line  of  succession,"  said  Nixon, 
still  walking  and  speaking  very  slow. 

"You  may  swear  I  am,  excepting  in  the 
way  of  business,  as  Turnpenny  says.  I  like 
King  George,  but  I  can't  afford  to  pay 
duties." 

"  You  are  outlawed,  I  believe,"  said  Nixon. 

"Am  I? — faith,  I  believe  I  am,"  said 
Ewart.  "  I  wish  I  were  inlawed  again  with 
all  my  heart — but  come  along,  we  must  get 
all  ready  for  our  peremptory  gentleman,  I 
suppose. 

"I  will  teach  you  a  better  trick,"  said 
Nixon.  "  There  is  a  bloody  pack  of  rebels 
yonder." 

"Ay,  we  all  know  that,"  said  the  smug- 
gler; "but  the  snowball's  melting,  I  think." 

"  There  is  some  one  yonder,  whose  head  is 
worth — thirty — thousand — pounds — of  ster- 
ling money,"  said  Nixon,  pausing  between 
each  word,  as  if  to  enforce  the  magnificence 
of  the  sum. 

"And  what  of  that  ?"  said  Ewart,  quickly. 

"  Only  that,  instead  of  lying  by  the  pier 
with  your  men  on  their  oars,  if  you  will  just 
carry  your  boat  on  board  just  now,  and  take 
no  notice  of  any  signal  from  the  shore,  by 
G — d,  Nanty  Ewart,  I  will  make  a  man  of 
you  for  life! " 
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"  Oh  ho !  then  the  Jacobite  gentry  are  not 
bo  safe  as  they  think  themselves  ? "  said 
Nanty. 

"In  an  hour  or  two,"  replied  Nixon,  "they 
will  be  made  safer  in  Carlisle  Castle." 

"The  devil  they  will!"  said  Ewart;  "and 
you  have  been  the  informer,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes;  I  have  been  ill  paid  for  my  service 
among  the  Kedgauntlets — have  scarce  got 
dog's  wages — and  been  treated  worse  than 
ever  dog  was  used.  I  have  the  old  fox  and 
his  cubs  in  the  same  trap  now,  Nanty;  and 
we'll  see  how  a,  certain  young  lady  will  look 
then.  You  see  I  am  frank  with  you, 
Nanty." 

"And  I  will  be  as  frank  with  you,"  said 
the  smuggler.  "  You  are  a  d — d  old  scoun- 
drel— traitor  to  the  man  whose  bread  you 
eat!  Me  help  to  betray  poor  devils,  that 
have  been  so  often  betrayed  myself  ! — Not  if 
they  were  a  hundred  Popes,  Devils,  and  Pre- 
tenders. I  will  back  and  tell  them  their 
danger — they  are  part  of  cargo — regularly 
invoiced — put  under  my  charge  by  the  own- 
ers—I'll back"-  

"You  are  not  stark  mad?"  said  Nixon, 
who  now  saw  he  had  miscalculated  in  sup- 
posing Nanty's  wild  ideas  of  honor  and  fidel- 
ity could  be  shaken  even  by  resentment,  or 
by  his  Protestant  partialities.  "You  shall 
not  go  back — it  is  all  a  joke." 

"I'll  back  to  Redgauntlet,  and  see  whether 
it  is  a  joke  he  will  laugh  at." 

"My  life  is  lost  if  you  do,"  said  Nixon — 
"hear  reason." 

They  were  in  a  clump  or  cluster  of  tall 
furze  at  the  moment  they  were  speaking, 
about  half-way  between  the  pier  and  the 
house,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  from  which 
Nixon,  whose  object  it  was  to  gain  time,  had 
induced  Ewart  to  diverge  insensibly. 

He  now  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  a  des- 
perate resolution.  "Hear  reason,"  he  said; 
and  added,  as  Nanty  still  endeavored  to  pass 
him,  "Or  else  hear  this!"  discharging  a 
pocket-pistol  into  the  unfortunate  man's 
body. 

Nanty  staggered,  but  kept  his  feet.  "It 
has  cut  my  backbone  asunder,"  he  said; 
"you  have  done  me  the  last  good  office,  and 
I  will  not  die  ungrateful." 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  he  collected 
his  remaining  strength,  stood  firm  for  an 
instant,  drew  his  hanger,  and  fetching  a 
stroke  with  both  hands,  cut  Cristal  Nixon 
down.  The  blow,  struck  with  all  the  energy 
of  a  desperate  and  dying  man,  exhibited  a 
force  to  which  Ewart's  exhausted  frame 
might  have  seemed  inadequate; — it  cleft  the 
hat  which  the  wretch  wore,  though  secured 
by  a  plate  of  iron  within  the  lining,  bit  deep 
into  his  skull,  and  there  left  a  fragment  of 


the  weapon,  which  was  broken  by  the  fury 
of  the  blow. 

One  of  the  seamen  of  the  lugger,  who 
strolled  up,  attracted  by  the  firing  of  the 
pistot,  though,  being  a  small  one,  the  report 
was  very  trifling,  found  both  the  unfortunate 
men  stark  dead.  Alarmed  at  what  he  saw, 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  some  unsuccessful  engagement  be- 
twixt his  late  commander  and  a  revenue 
officer  (for  Nixon  chanced  not  to  be  person- 
ally known  to  him),  the  sailor  hastened  back 
to  the  boat,  in  order  to  apprise  his  comrades 
of  Nanty's  fate,  and  to  advise  them  to  take 
off  themselves  and  the  vessel. 

Meantime  Redgauntlet,  having,  as  we  have 
seen,  despatched  IN'ixon  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  retreat  for  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  in  case  of  extremity,  returned  to 
the  apartment  where  he  had  left  the  Wan- 
derer.   He  now  found  him  alone. 

"Sir  Richard  Glendale,"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate Prince,  "with  his  young  friend,  has 
gone  to  consult  their  adherents  now  in  the 
house.  Redgauntlet,  my  friend,  I  will  not 
blame  you  for  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
find  myself,  though  I  am  at  once  placed  in 
danger,  and  rendered  contemptible.  But 
you  ought  to  have  stated  to  me  more  strongly 
the  weight  which  these  gentlemen  attached, 
to  their  insolent  proposition.  You  should 
have  told  me  that  no  compromise  would  have 
any  effect — that  they  desire  not  a  Prince  to 
govern  them,  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  over 
whom  they  were  to  exercise  restraint  on  all 
occasions,  from  the  highest  affairs  of  the 
state,  down  to  the  most  intimate  and  private 
concerns  of  his  own  privacy,  which  the  most 
ordinary  men  desire  to  keep  secret  and  sacred 
from  interference." 

"God  knows,"  said  Redgauntlet,  in  much 
agitation,  "  I  acted  for  the  best  when  I  pressed 
your  Majesty  to  come  hither — I  never  thought 
that  your  Majesty,  at  such  a  crisis,  would 
have  scrupled,  when  a  kingdom  was  in  view, 
to  sacrifice  an  attachment,  which"  

"Peace,  sir,"  said  Charles;  "it  is  not  for 
you  to  estimate  my  feelings  upon  such  a 
subject." 

Redgauntlet  colored  high,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly. "At  least,"  he  resumed,  "I  hoped 
that  some  middle  way  might  be  found,  and 
it  shall — and  must — Come  with  me,  nephew. 
We  will  to  these  gentlemen,  and  I  am  con- 
fident I  will  bring  back  heart-stirring  tid- 
ings." 

I  will  do  much  to  comply  with  them, 
Redgauntlet.  I  am  loath,  having  again  set 
my  foot  on  British  land,  to  quit  it  without 
a  blow  for  my  right.  But  this  which  they 
demand  of  me  is  a  degradation,  and  compli- 
ance is  impossible." 
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Redgauntlet,  followed  by  his  nephew,  the 
unwilling  spectator  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  left  once  more  the  apartment  of  the 
adventurous  Wanderer,  and  was  met  on  the 
top  of  the  stairs  by  Joe  Crackenthorp. 
"  Where  are  the  other  gentlemen  ?  "  he  said. 

"Yonder,  in  the  west  barrack,"  answered 
Joe;  "but,  Master  Ingoldsby," — that,  was 
the  name  by  which  Redgauntlet  was  most 
generally  known  in  Cumberland, — "I  wish 
to  say  to  you  that  I  must  put  yonder  folk 
together  in  one  room." 

"What  folk?"  said  Redgauntlet,  impa- 
tiently. 

"Why,  them  prisoner  stranger  folk,  as 
you  bid  Cristal  Nixon  look  after.  Lord  love 
you !  this  is  a  large  house  enow,  but  we  can- 
not have  separate  lock-ups  for  folk,  as  they 
have  in  Newgate  or  in  Bedlam.  Yonder's  a 
mad  beggar,  that  is  to  be  a  great  man  when 
he  wins  a  lawsuit,  Lord  help  him! — Yonder's 
a  Quaker  and  a  lawyer  charged  with  a  riot; 
and,  ecod,  I  must  make  one  key  and  one 
lock  keep  them,  for  we  are  chokeful,  and 
you  have  sent  off  old  Nixon,  that  could  have 
given  one  some  help  in  this  confusion.  Be- 
sides, they  take  up  every  one  a  room,  and 
call  for  noughts  on  earth, — excepting  the 
old  man,  who  calls  lustily  enough, — but  he 
has  not  a  penny  to  pay  shot." 

"Do  as  thou  wilt  with  them,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet, who  had  listened  impatiently  to  his 
statement,  "so  thou  dost  but  keep  them 
from  getting  out  and  making  some  alarm  in 
the  country,  I  care  not." 

"A  Quaker  and  a  lawyer!"  said  Darsie. 
"  This  must  be  Fairford  and  Geddes. — Uncle, 
I  must  request  of  you"  

"Nay,  nephew,"  interrupted  Redgauntlet, 
"this  is  no  time  for  asking  questions.  You 
shall  yourself  decide  upon  their  fate  in  the 
course  of  an  hour — no  harm  whatever  is  de- 
signed them." 

So  saying,  he  hurried  towards  the  place 
where  the  Jacobite  gentlemen  were  holding 
their  council,  and  Darsie  followed  him,  in 
the  hope  that  the  obstacle  which  had  arisen 
to  the  prosecution  of  their  desperate  adven- 
ture would  prove  insurmountable,  and  spare 
him  the  necessity  of  a  dangerous  and  violent 
rupture  with  his  uncle.  The  discussions 
among  them  were  very  eager;  the  more  dar- 
ing part  of  the  conspirators,  who  had  little 
but  life  to  lose,  being  desirous  to  proceed  at 
all  hazards;  while  the  others,  whom  a  sense 
of  honor  and  a  hesitation  to  disavow  long 
cherished  principles  had  brought  forward, 
were  perhaps  not  ill  satisfied  to  have  a  fair 
apology  for  declining  an  adventure,  into 
which  they  had  entered  with  more  of  re- 
luctance than  zeal. 

Meanwhile  Joe  Crackenthorp,  availing 


himself  of  the  hasty  permission  attained 
from  Redgauntlet,  proceeded  to  assemblo  in 
one  apartment  those  whose  safe  custody  had 
been  thought  necessary;  and,  without  much 
considering  the  propriety  of  the  matter,  he 
selected  for  the  common  place  of  confine- 
ment, the  room  which  Lilias  had,  since  her 
brother's  departure,  occupied  alone.  It  had 
a  strong  lock,  and  was  double  hinged, 
which  probably  led  to  the  preference  as- 
signed to  it  as  a  place  of  security. 

Into  this,  Joe,  with  little  ceremony,  and  a 
good  deal  of  noise,  introduced  the  Quaker 
and  Fairford;  the  first  descanting  on  the  im- 
morality, the  other  on  the  illegality,  of  his 
proceedings;  and  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  both 
to  the  one  and  the  other.  Next  he  pushed 
in,  almost  in  headlong  fashion,  the  unfor- 
tunate litigant,  who,  having  made  some  re- 
sistance at  the  threshold,  had  received  a 
violent  thrust  in  consequence,  came  rushing 
forward,  like  a  ram  in  the  act  of  charging, 
with  such  impetus,  as  must  have  carried  him 
to  the  top  of  the  room,  and  struck  the 
cocked-hat  which  sat  perched  on  the  top  of 
his  tow  wig  against  Miss  Redgauntlet's  per- 
son, had  not  the  honest  Quaker  interrupted 
his  career  by  seizing  him  by  the  collar,  and 
bringing  him  to  a  stand.  "Friend,"  said 
he,  with  the  real  good-breeding  which  so 
often  subsists  independently  of  ceremony, 
"  thou  art  no  company  for  that  young  per- 
son; she  is,  thou  seest,  frightened  at  our 
being  so  suddenly  thrust  in  hither;  and  al- 
though that  be  no  fault  of  ours,  yet  it  will 
become  us  to  behave  civilly  towards  her. 
Wherefore  come  thou  with  me  to  this  win- 
dow, and  I  will  tell  thee  what  it  concerns 
thee  to  know." 

"And  what  for  should  I  no  speak  to  the 
leddy,  friend  ? "  said  Peter,  who  was  now 
about  half  seas  over.  "I  have  spoke  to 
leddies  before  now,  man — What  for  should 
she  be  frightened  at  me  ? — I  am  nae  bogle,  I 
ween. — What  are  ye  pooin'  me  that  gate 
for  ? — Ye  will  rive  my  coat,  and  I  will  have 
a  good  action  for  having  myself  made  sartum 
atque  tectum  at  your  expenses." 

Notwithstanding  this  threat,  Mr.  Geddes, 
whose  muscles  were  as  strong  as  his  judg- 
ment was  sound,  and  his  temper  sedate,  led 
Poor  Peter,  under  the  sense  of  a  control 
against  which  he  could  not  struggle,  to  the 
farther  corner  of  the  apartment,  where, 
placing  him,  whether  he  would  or  no,  in  a 
chair,  he  sat  down  beside  him,  and  effect- 
ually prevented  his  annoying  the  young  lady, 
upon  whom  he  had  seemed  bent  upon  con- 
ferring the  delights  of  his  society. 

If  Peter  had  immediately  recognised  his 
counsel  learned  in  the  law,  it  is  probable 
that  not  even  the  benevolent  efforts  of  the 
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Quaker  could  have  kept  him  in  a  state  of  re- 
straint; but  Fairford's  back  was  turned  to- 
wards his  client,  whose  optics,  besides  being 
somewhat  dazzled  with  ale  and  brandy,  were 
speedily  engaged  in  contemplating  a  half- 
crown  which  Joshua  held  between  his  finger 
and  his  thumb,  saying,  at  the  same  time, 
"Friend,  thou  art  indigent  and  improvident. 
This  will,  well  employed,  procure  thee  sus- 
tentation  of  nature  for  more  than  a  single 
day;  and  I  will  bestow  it  on  thee  if  thou  wilt 
sit  here  and  keep  me  company;  for  neither 
thou  nor  I,  friend,  are  fit  company  for 
ladies." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  friend,"  said  Peter 
scornfully;  "I  was  aye  kend  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  fair  sex;  and  when  I  was  in  business 
I  served  the  ladies  wi'  another  sort  of  de- 
corum than  Plainstanes,  the  d — d  awkward 
scoundrel!  It  was  one  of  the  articles  of 
dittay  between  us." 

"Well,  but,  friend," said  the  Quaker,  who 
Observed  that  the  young  lady  still  seemed  to 
fear  Peter's  intrusion,  "I  wish  to  hear  thee 
speak  about  this  great  lawsuit  of  thine, 
which  has  been  matter  of  such  celebrity." 

"Celebrity! — Ye  may  swear  that,"  said 
Peter,  for  the  string  was  touched  to  which 
his  crazy  imagination  always  vibrated. 
"And  I  dinna  wonder  that  folk  that  judge 
things  by  their  outward  grandeur,  should 
think  me  something  worth  their  envy- 
ing. It's  very  true  that  it  is  grandeur  upon 
earth  to  hear  ane's  name  thunnered  out 
along  the  long-arched  roof  of  the  Outer- 
House, — 'Poor  Peter  Peebles  against  Plain- 
stanes, et  per  contra;'  a'  the  best  lawyers  in 
the  house  fleeing  like  eagles  to  the  prey; 
some  because  they  are  in  the  cause,  and 
some  because  they  want  to  be  thought  en- 
gaged (for  there  are  tricks  in  other  trades  by 
selling  muslins) — to  see  the  reporters  mend- 
ing their  pens  to  take  down  the  debate — the 
Lords  themselves  pooin'  in  their  chairs,  like 
folks  sitting  down  to  a  gude  dinner,  and 
crying  on  the  clerks  for  parts  and  pendicles 
of  the  process,  who,  puir  bodies,  can  do  little 
mair  than  cry  on  their  clost-keepers  to  help 
them.  To  see  a'  this,"  continued  Peter,  in 
a  tone  of  sustained  rapture,  "and  to  ken 
that  naething  will  be  said  or  dune  among  a' 
thae  grand  folk,  for  maybe  the  feck  of  three 
hours,  saving  what  concerns  you  and  your 
business — Oh,  man,  nae  wonder  that  ye 
judge  this  to  be  earthly  glory! — And  yet, 
neighbor,  as  I  was  saying,  there  be  unco 
drawbacks — I  whiles  think  of  my  bit  house, 
where  dinner,  and  supper,  and  breakfast, 
used  to  come  without  the  crying  for,  just 
as  if  fairies  had  brought  it — and  the  gude 
bed  at  e'en — and  the  needf  u'  penny  in  the 
pouch. — And  then  to  see  a'  ane's  warldly 


substance  capering  in  the  air  in  a  pair  of 
weigh-bauks,  now  up,  now  down,  as  the 
breath  of  judge  or  counsel  inclines  it  for  pur- 
suer or  defender, — troth,  man,  there  are 
times  I  rue  having  ever  begun  the  plea  wark, 
though,  maybe,  when  ye  consider  the  renown 
and  credit  I  have  by  it,  ye  will  hardly  believe 
what  I  am  saying." 

"Indeed,  friend,"  said  Joshua,  with  a  sigh, 
"I  am  glad  thou  hast  found  anything  in  the 
legal  contention  which  compensates  thee  for 
poverty  and  hunger;  but  I  believe,  were 
other  human  objects  of  ambition  looked 
upon  as  closely,  their  advantages  would  be 
found  as  chimerical  as  those  attending  thy 
protracted  litigation." 

"But  never  mind,  friend,"  said  Peter;  "I'll 
tell  you  the  exact  state  of  the  conjunct  pro- 
cesses, and  make  you  sensible  that  I  can  bring 
mysell  round  with  a  wet  finger,  now  I  have 
my  finger  and  my  thumb  on  this  loup-the- 
dike  loon,  the  lad  Fairford." 

Alan  Fairford  was  in  the  act  of  speaking 
to  the  masked  lady  (for  Miss  Redgauntlet 
had  retained  her  riding  vizard),  endeavor- 
ing to  assure  her,  as  he  perceived  her  anxiety, 
of  such  protection  as  he  could  afford,  when 
his  own  name,  pronounced  in  a  loud  tone, 
attracted  his  attention.  He  looked  round, 
and  seeing  Peter  Peebles,  as  hastily  turned 
to  avoid  his  notice,  in  which  he  succeeded, 
so  earnest  was  Peter  upon  his  colloquy  with 
one  of  the  most  respectable  auditors  whose 
attention  he  had  ever  been  able  to  engage. 
And  by  this  little  motion,  momentary  as  it 
was,  Alan  gained  an  unexpected  advantage; 
for  while  he  looked  round,  Miss  Lilias,  I 
could  never  ascertain  why,  took  the  moment 
to  adjust  her  mask,  and  did  it  so  awkwardly, 
that  when  her  companion  again  turned  his 
head,  he  recognised  as  much  of  her  fea- 
tures as  authorised  him  to  address  her  as  his 
fair  client,  and  to  press  his  offers  of  protec- 
tion and  assistance  with  the  boldness  of  a 
former  acquaintance. 

Lilias  Redgauntlet  withdrew  the  mask 
from  her  crimsoned  cheek.  "  Mr.  Fairford," 
she  said,  in  a  voice  almost  inaudible,  "you 
have  the  character  of  a  young  gentleman  of 
sense  and  generosity;  but  we  have  already 
met  in  one  situation  which  you  must  think 
singular;  and  I  must  be  exposed  to  miscon- 
struction, at  least,  for  my  forwardness,  were 
it  not  in  a  cause  in  which  my  dearest  affec- 
tions were  concerned." 

"  Any  interest  in  my  beloved  friend  Darsie 
Latimer,"  said  Fairford,  stepping  a  little 
back,  and  putting  a  marked  restraint  upon 
his  former  advances,  "gives  me  a  double  right 
to  be  useful  to"   He  stopped  short. 

"To  his  sister,  your  goodness  would  say," 
answered  Lilias. 
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"His  sister,  madam P*  replied  Alan,  in  the 
extremity  of  astonishment — "Sister,  I  pre- 
sume, in  affection  only  ?  " 

"No,  sir;  my  dear  brother  Darsie  and  I 
are  connected  by  the  bonds  of  actual  relation- 
ship; and  1  am  not  sorry  to  be  the  first  to 
tell  this  to  the  friend  he  most  values." 

Fairford's  first  thought  was  on  the  violent 
passion  which  Darsie  had  expressed  towards 
the  fair  unknown.  "Good  God!"  he  ex- 
claimed, "how  did  he  bear  the  discovery?" 

"  With  resignation,  I  hope,"  said  Lilias, 
smiling.  "A  more  accomplished  sister  he 
might  easily  have  come  by,  but  scarcely 
could  have  found  one  who  could  love  him 
more  than  I  do." 

"  I  meant — I  only  meant  to  say,"  said  the 
young  counsellor,  his  presence  of  mind  fail- 
ing him  for  an  instant — -"that  is,  I  meant  to 
ask  where  Darsie  Latimer  is  at  this  moment." 

"In  this  very  house,  and  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  uncle,  whom  I  believe  you 
knew  as  a  visitor  of  your  father,  under  the 
name  of  Mr.  Herries  of  Birrenswork." 

"Let  me  hasten  to  him,"  said  Fairford; 
"I  have  sought  him  through  difficulties  and 
dangers — I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"You  forget  you  are  a  prisoner,"  said  the 
young  lady. 

"True — true;  but  I  cannot  be  long  de- 
tained— the  cause  alleged  is  too  ridiculous." 

"Alas!  "  said  Lilias,  "our  fate — my  broth- 
er's and  mine,  at  least — must  turn  on  the 
deliberations  perhaps  of  less  than  an  hour. — 
For  you,  sir,  I  believe  and  apprehend  noth- 
ing but  some  restraint;  my  uncle  is  neither 
cruel  nor  unjust,  though  few  will  go  farther 
in  the  cause  which  he  has  adopted." 

"Which  is  that  of  the  Pretend"— 

"For  God's  sake  speak  lower! "  said  Lilias, 
approaching  her  hand  as  if  to  stop  him. 
"  The  word  may  cost  you  your  life.  You  do 
not  know — indeed  you  do  not — the  terrors 
of  the  situation  in  which  we  at  present 
stand,  and  in  which  I  fear  you  also  are  in- 
volved by  your  friendship  for  my  brother." 

"  I  do  not  indeed  know  the  particulars  of 
our  situation,"  said  Fairford;  "but  be  the 
danger  what  it  may,  I  shall  not  grudge  my 
share  of  it  for  the  sake  of  my  friend;  or,"  he 
added,  with  more  timidity,  "of  my  friend's 
sister.  Let  me  hope,"  he  said,  "my  dear 
Miss  Latimer,  that  my  presence  may  be  of 
some  use  to  you;  and  that  it  may  be  so,  let 
me  entreat  a  share  of  your  confidence,  which 
I  am  conscious  I  have  otherwise  no  right  to 
ask." 

He  led  her,  as  he  spoke,  towards  the  re- 
cess of  the  farther  window  of  the  room,  and 
observing  to  her  that,  unhappily,  he  was 
particularly  exposed  to  interruption  from 
the  mad  old  man  whose  entrance  had  alarm- 


ed her,  he  disposed  of  Darsie  Latimer's  rid- 
ing-skirt, which  had  been  left  in  the  apart- 
ment, over  the  back  of  two  chairs,  forming 
thus  a  sort  of  screen,  behind  which  he  en- 
sconced himself  with  the  maiden  of  the  green 
mantle;  feeling  at  the  moment,  that  the 
danger  in  which  he  was  placed  was  almost 
compensated  by  the  intelligence  which  per- 
mitted those  feelings  towards  her  to  revive, 
which  justice  to  his  friend  had  induced  him 
to  stifle  in  the  birth. 

The  relative  situation  of  adviser  and  ad- 
vised, of  protector  and  protected,  is  so  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  the  respective  condition  of 
man  and  woman,  that  great  progress  to- 
wards intimacy  is  often  made  in  very  short 
space;  for  the  circumstances  call  for  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  and  for- 
bid coyness  on  that  of  the  lady,  so  that  the 
usual  barriers  against  easy  intercourse  are  at 
once  thrown  down. 

Under  these  circumstances,  securing 
themselves  as  far  as  possible  from  observa- 
tion, conversing  in  whispers,  and  seated  in  a 
corner,  where  they  were  brought  into  so 
close  contact  that  their  faces  nearly  touched 
each  other,  Fairford  heard  from  Lilias  Red- 
gauntlet  the  history  of  her  family,  partic- 
ularly of  her  uncle;  his  views  upon  her 
brother,  and  the  agony  which  she  felt,  lest 
at  that  very  moment  he  might  succeed  in  en- 
gaging Darsie  in  some  desperate  scheme, 
fatal  to  his  fortune,  and  perhaps  to  his  life. 

Alan  Fairford's  acute  understanding  in- 
stantly connected  what  he  had  heard  with 
the  circumstances  he  had  witnessed  at  Fair- 
ladies.  His  first  thought  was,  to  attempt, 
at  all  risks,  his  instant  escape,  and  procure 
assistance  powerful  enough  to  crush,  in  the 
very  cradle,  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  deter- 
mined character.  This  he  did  not  consider 
as  difficult;  for,  though  the  door  was  guard- 
ed on  the  outside,  the  window,  which  was 
not  above  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  was 
open  for  escape,  the  common  on  which  it 
looked  was  unenclosed,  and  profusely  cov- 
ered with  furze.  There  would,  he  thought, 
be  little  difficulty  in  effecting  his  liberty, 
and  in  concealing  his  course  after  he  had 
gained  it. 

But  Lilias  exclaimed  against  this  scheme. 
Her  uncle,  she  said,  was  a  man,  who,  in  his 
moments  of  enthusiasm,  knew  neither  re- 
morse nor  fear.  He  was  capable  of  visiting 
upon  Darsie  any  injury  which  he  might  con- 
ceive Fairford  had  rendered  him — he  was 
her  near  kinsman  also,  and  not  an  unkind 
one,  and  she  deprecated  any  effort,  even  in 
her  brother's  favor,  by  which  his  life  must 
be  exposed  to  danger.  Fairford  himself  re- 
membered Father  Buonaventure,  and  made 
little  question  but  that  he  was  one  of  the 
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sons  of  the  old  Chevalier  de  Saint  George; 
and  with  feelings  which,  although  cantra- 
dictory  of  his  public  duty,  can  hardly  be 
much  censured,  his  heart  recoiled  from 
being  the  agent  by  whom  the  last  scion  of 
such  a  long  line  of  Scottish  Princes  should 
be  rooted  up.  He  then  thought  of  obtain- 
ing an  audience,  if  possible,  of  this  devoted 
person,  and  explaining  to  him  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  his  undertaking,  which  he 
judged  it  likely  that  the  ardor  of  his  par- 
tisans might  have  concealed  from  him.  But 
he  relinquished  this  design  as  soon  as  formed. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  any  light  which  he 
could  throw  on  the  state  of  the  country 
would  come  too  late  to  be  serviceable  to  one 
who  was  always  reported  to  have  his  own 
full  share  of  the  hereditary  obstinacy  which 
had  cost  his  ancestors  so  dear,  and  who,  in 
drawing  the  sword,  must  have  thrown  from 
him  the  scabbard. 

Lilias  suggested  the  advice  which,  of  all 
others,  seemed  most  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, that,  yielding,  namely,  to  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  they  should  watch 
carefully  when  Darsie  should  obtain  any  de- 
gree of  freedom,  and  endeavor  to  open  a 
communication  with  him,  in  which  case 
their  joint  flight  might  be  effected,  and  with- 
out endangering  the  safety  of  any  one. 

Their  youthful  deliberation  had  nearly 
fixed  in  this  point,  when  Fairford,  who  was 
listening  to  the  low  sweet  whispering  tones 
of  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  rendered  yet  more  in- 
teresting by  some  slight  touch  of  foreign  ac- 
cent, was  startled  by  a  heavy  hand  which 
descended  with  full  weight  on  his  shoulder, 
while  the  discordant  voice  of  Peter  Peebles, 
who  had  at  length  broke  loose  from  the  well- 
meaning  Quaker,  exclaimed  in  the  ear  of  his 
truant  counsel — "  Aha,  lad  !  I  think  ye  are 
catched — An'  so  ye  are  turned  chamber- 
counsel,  are  ye  ? — And  ye  have  drawn  up 
wi'  clients  in  scarfs  and  hoods?  But  bide  a 
wee,  billie,  and  see  if  I  dinna  sort  ye  when 
my  petition  and  complaint  comes  to  be  dis- 
cussed, with  or  without  answers,  under  cer- 
tification." 

Alan  Fairford  had  never  more  difficulty  in 
his  life  to  subdue  a  first  emotion,  than  he 
had  to  refrain  from  knocking  down  the  crazy 
blockhead  who  had  broken  in  upon  him  at 
such  a  moment.  But  the  length  of  Peter's 
address  gave  him  time,  fortunately  perhaps 
for  both  parties,  to  reflect  on  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  such  a  proceeding.  He  stood 
silent,  however,  with  vexation,  while  Peter 
went  on. 

"  Weel,  my  bonnie  man,  I  see  ye  are  think- 
ing shame  o'  yoursell,  and  nae  great  won- 
der. Ye  maun  leave  this  quean — the  like 
of  her  is  ower  light  company  for  you.  I 


have  heard  honest  Mr.  Pest  say,  that  the 
gown  grees  ill  wi'  the  petticoat.  But  come 
awa  hame  to  your  puir  father,  and  I'll  take 
care  of  you  the  haill  gate,  and  keep  you 
company,  and  deil  a  word  we  will  speak 
about,  but  just  the  state  of  the  conjoined 
processes  of  the  great  cause  of  Poor  Peter 
Peebles  against  Plainstanes." 

"If  thou  canst  endure  to  hear  as  much  of 
that  suit,  friend,  said  the  Quaker,  "as  I 
have  heard  out  of  mere  compassion  for  thee, 
I  think  verily  thou  wilt  soon  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  matter,  unless  it  be  altogether 
bottomless." 

Fairford  shook  off,  rather  indignantly,  the 
large  bony  hand  which  Peter  had  imposed 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  was  about  to  say 
something  peevish,  upon  so  unpleasant  and 
insolent  a  mode  of  interruption,  when  the 
door  opened,  a  treble  voice  saying  to  the  sen- 
tinel, "I  tell  you  I  maun  be  in,  to  see  if  Mr. 
Nixon's  here;"  and  little  Benjie  thrust  in  his 
mop-head  and  keen  black  eyes.  Ere  he 
could  withdraw  it,  Peter  Peebles  sprang  to 
the  door,  seized  on  the  boy  by  the  collar, 
and  dragged  him  forward  into  the  room. 

"Let  me  see  it,"  he  said,  "ye  ne'er-do- 
weel  limb  of  Satan — I'll  gar  ye  satisfy  the 
production,  I  trow — I'll  hae  first  and  second 
diligence  against  you,  ye  deevil's  buckie  ! " 

"  What  dost  thou  want  ?  "  said  the  Quak- 
er, interfering;  "why  dost  thou  frighten  the 
boy,  friend  Peebles?" 

I  gave  the  bastard  a  penny  to  buy  me 
snuff,"  said  the  pauper,  "and  he  has  ren- 
dered no  account  of  his  intromissions;  but 
I'll  gar  him  as  gude." 

So  saying,  he  proceeded  forcibly  to  rifle  the 
pockets  of  Benjie's  ragged  jacket,  of  one 
or  two  snares  for  game,  marbles,  a  half-bit- 
ten apple,  two  stolen  eggs  (one  of  which 
Peter  broke  in  the  eagerness  of  his  research), 
and  various  other  unconsidered  trifles,  which 
had  not  the  air  of  being  very  honestly  come 
by.  The  little  rascal,  under  this  discipline, 
bit  and  struggled  like  a  fox-cub,  but,  like 
that  vermin,  uttered  neither  cry  nor  com- 
plaint, till  a  note,  which  Peter  tore  from  his 
bosom,  flew  as  far  as  Lilias  Redgauntlet,  and 
fell  at  her  feet.    It  was  addressed  to  C.  N. 

"It  is  for  the  villain  Nixon,"  she  said  to 
Alan  Fairford;  "open  it  without  scruple; 
that  boy  is  his  emissary;  we  shall  now  see 
what  the  miscreant  is  driving  at." 

Little  Benjie  now  gave  up  all  further 
struggle,  and  suffered  Peebles  to  take  from 
him,  without  resistance,  a  shilling,  out  of 
which  Peter  declared  he  would  pay  himself 
principal  and  interest,  and  account  for  the 
balance.  The  boy,  whose  attention  seemed 
fixed  on  something  very  different,  only  said, 
"  Maister  Nixon  will  murder  me  ! " 
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Alan  Fairford  did  not  hesitate  to  read  tho 
little  scrap  of  paper,  on  which  was  written, 
"All  is  prepared — keep  them  in  play  until  I 
come  up — You  may  depend  on  your  reward. 
— C.  C." 

"Alas,  my  uncle — my  poor  uncle  !"  said 
Lilias;  "this  is  the  result  of  his  confidence. 
Methinks,  to  give  him  instant  notice  of  his 
confidant's  treachery,  is  now  the  best  service 
we  can  render  all  concerned — if  they  break 
up  their  undertaking,  as  they  must  now  do, 
Darsie  will  be  at  liberty." 

In  the  same  breath,  they  were  both  at  the 
half-opened  door  of  the  room,  Fairford 
entreating  to  speak  with  the  Father  Buon- 
aventure,  and  Lilias,  equally  vehemently, 
requesting  a  moment's  interview  with  her 
uncle.  While  the  sentinel  hesitated  what  to 
do,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  loud  noise 
at  the  door,  where  a  crowd  had  been  as- 
sembled in  consequence  of  the  appalling  cry, 
that  the  enemy  were  upon  them,  occasioned, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  by  some  stragglers 
having  at  length  discovered  the  dead  bodies 
of  Nanty  Ewart  and  of  Nixon. 

Amid  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this 
alarming  incident,  the  sentinel  ceased  to 
attend  to  his  duty;  and,  accepting  Alan 
Fairford's  arm,  Lilias  found  no  opposition 
in  penetrating  even  to  the  inner  apartment, 
where  the  principal  .persons  in  the  enter- 
prise, whose  conclave  had  been  disturbed  by 
this  alarming  incident,  were  now  assembled 
in  great  confusion,  and  had  been  joined  by 
the  Chevalier  himself. 

"  Only  a  mutiny  among  these  smuggling 
scoundrels,"  said  Redgauntlet. 

"  Only  a  mutiny,  do  you  say  ?  "  said  Sir 
Richard  Glendale;  "and  the  lugger,  the  last 
hope  of  escape  for" — he  looked  towards 
Charles, — "stands  out  to  sea  under  a  press 
of  sail!" 

"Do  not  concern  yourself  about  me,"  said 
the  unfortunate  Prince;  "this  is  not  the 
worst  emergency  in  which  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  stand;  and  if  it  were,  I  fear  it  not. 
Shift  for  yourselves,  my  lords  and  gentle- 
men." 

"No,  never!"  said  the  young  Lord  . 

"Our  only  hope  now  is  in  an  honorable  re- 
sistance." 

"Most  true,"  said  Eedgauntlet;  "let  de- 
spair renew  the  union  amongst  us  which  ac- 
cident disturbed.  I  give  my  voice  for  dis- 
playing the  royal  banner  instantly,  and  

How  now  ?  "  he  concluded  sternly  as  Lilias, 
first  soliciting  his  attention  by  pulling  his 
cloak,  put  into  his  hand  the  scroll,  and 
added,  it  was  designed  for  that  of  Nixon. 

Redgauntlet  read — and,  dropping  it  on 
the  ground,  continued  to  stare  upon  the 
spot  where  it  fell,  with  raised  hands  and 


fixed  eyes.  Sir  Richard  Glendale  lifted  tho 
fatal  paper,  read  it,  and  saying,  "Now  all  is 
indeed  over,"  handed  it  to  Maxwell,  who 
said  aloud,  "Black  Colin  Campbell,  by 
G — d!  I  heard  he  had  come  post  from  Lon- 
don last  night." 

As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the  violin 
of  the  blind  man  was  heard,  playing  with 
spirit,  "The  Campbells  are  coming,"  a  cele- 
brated clan  march. 

"The  Campbells  are  coming  in  earnest," 
said  MacKellar;  "they  are  upon  us  with  the 
whole  battalion  from  Carlisle." 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  company  began  to  drop  out 
of  the  room. 

Lord  spoke  with  the  generous  spirit 

of  a  young  English  nobleman.  "  If  we  have 
been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards.  We 
have  one  here  more  precious  than  us  all, 
and  come  hither  on  our  warranty — let  us 
save  him  at  least." 

"True,  most  true,"  answered  Sir  Richard 
Glendale.  "Let  the  King  be  first  cared 
for." 

"That  shall  be  my  business,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet; "if  we  have  but  time  to  bring 
back  the  brig,  all  will  be  well — I  will  in- 
stantly despatch  a  party  in  a  fishing  skiff 
to  bring  her  to." — He  gave  his  commands 
to  two  or  three  of  the  most  active  among  his 
followers. — "Let  him  be  once  on  board,"  he 
said,  "and  there  are  enough  of  us  to  stand 
to  arms  and  cover  his  retreat." 

"Right,  right,"  said  Sir  Richard,  "and  I 
will  look  to  points  which  can  be  made  de- 
fensible; and  the  old  powder-plot  boys  could 
not  have  made  a  more  desperate  resistance 
than  we  shall. — Redgauntlet,"  continued  he, 
"I  see  some  of  our  friends  are  looking  pale; 
but  methinks  your  nephew  has  more  met- 
tle in  his  eye  now  than  when  we  were  in 
cold  deliberation,  with  danger  at  a  dis- 
tance." 

"It  is  the  way  of  our  house,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet; "our  courage  ever  kindles  highest 
on  the  losing  side.  I,  too,  feel  that  the  catas- 
trophe I  have  brought  on  must  not  be  sur- 
vived by  its  author.  Let  me  first,"  he  said,  ad- 
dressing Charles,  "see  your  Majesty's  sacred 
person  in  such  safety  as  can  now  be  provided 
for  it,  and  then"  ■ 

"You  can  spare  all  considerations  con- 
cerning me,  gentlemen,"  again  repeated 
Charles,  "yon  mountain  of  Criffel  shall  fly 
as  soon  as  I  will." 

Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with 
weeping  and  entreaty;  some  one  or  two  slunk 
in  confusion  from  the  apartment,  and  were 
heard  riding  off.  Unnoticed  in  such  a  scene, 
Darsie,  his  sister,  and  Fairford  drew  to- 
gether, and  held  each  other  by  the  hands, 
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as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about  to 
founder  in  the  storm,  determine  to  take 
their  chance  of  life  and  death  together. 

Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentle- 
man, plainly  dressed  in  a  riding-habit, 
with  a  black  cockade  in  his  hat,  but  without 
any  arms  except  a  couteaii-de-chasse,  walked 
into  the  apartment  without  ceremony.  He 
was  a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a 
look  and  bearing  decidedly  military.  He  had 
passed  through  their  guards,  if.in  the  confu- 
sion they  now  maintained  any,  without  stop 
or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost  unarmed, 
among  armed  men,  who,  nevertheless,  gazed 
on  him  as  on  the  angel  of  destruction. 

"You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,"  he 

said.  "Sir  Richard  Glendale— my  Lord  , 

we  were  not  always  such  strangers.  Ha, 
Pate-in-Peril,  how  is  it  with  you  ?  and  you, 
too,  Ingoldsby — I  must  not  call  you  by  any 
other  name — why  do  you  receive  an  old 
friend  so  coldly?  But  you  guess  my  errand." 

"And  are  prepared  for  it,  General,"  said 
Eedgauntlet;  "we  are  not  men  to  be  penned 
up  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter." 

"  Pshaw !  you  take  it  too  seriously — let  me 
speak  but  one  word  with  you." 

"No  words  can  shake  our  purpose,"  said 
Eedgauntlet,  "were  your  whole  command, 
as  I  suppose  is  the  case,  drawn  round  the 
house." 

"I  am  certainly  not  unsupported,"  said 
the  General ;  "  but  if  you  would  hear 
me"  

"Hear  me,  sir,"  said  the  Wanderer,  step- 
ping forward;  "I  suppose  I  am  the  mark  you 
aim  at — I  surrender  myself  willingly,  to  save 
these  gentlemen's  danger — let  this  at  least 
avail  in  their  favor." 

An  exclamation  of  "Never,  never!"  broke 
from  the  little  body  of  partisans,  who  threw 
themselves  round  the  unfortunate  Prince, 
and  would  have  seized  or  struck  down  Camp- 
bell, had  it  not  been  that  he  remained  with 
his  arms  folded,  and  a  look,  rather  indicat- 
ing impatience  because  they  would  not  hear 
him,  than  the  least  apprehension  of  violence 
at  their  hand. 

At  length  he  obtained  a  moment's  silence. 
"I  do  not,"  he  said,  "know  this  gentleman," 
— (making  a  profound  bow  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Prince) — "I  do  not  wish  to  know  him; 
it  is  a  knowledge  which  would  suit  neither 
of  us." 

"Our  ancestors,  nevertheless,  have  been 
well  acquainted,"  said  Charles,  unable  to 
suppress,  even  at  that  hour  of  dread  and 
danger,  the  painful  recollections  of  fallen 
royalty. 

"In  one  word,  General  Campbell,"  saidj 
Eedgauntlet,  "  is  it  to  be  peace  or  war  ? — You  [ 
are  a  man  of  honor,  and  we  can  trust  you."  J 


"I  thank  you,  sir,"  said  the  General;  "and 
I  reply  that  the  answer  to  your  question 
rests  with  yourself.  Come,  do  not  be  fools, 
gentlemen;  there  was  perhaps  no  great  harm 
meant  or  intended  by  your  gathering  togeth- 
er in  this  obscure  corner,  for  a  bear-bait  or 
a  cock-fight,  or  whatever  other  amusement 
you  may  have  intended,  but  it  was  a  little 
imprudent,  considering  how  you  stand  with 
government,  and  it  has  occasioned  some  anx- 
iety. Exaggerated  accounts  of  your  purpose 
have  been  laid  before  government  by  the  in- 
formation of  a  traitor  in  your  own  councils; 
and  I  was  sent  down  post  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  a  sufficient  number  of  troops,  in 
case  these  calumnies  should  be  found  to  have 
any  real  foundation.  I  have  come  here,  of 
course,  sufficiently  supported  both  with  cav- 
alry and  infantry,  to  do  whatever  might  be 
necessary;  but  my  commands  are — and  I  am 
sure  they  agree  with  my  inclination — to  make 
no  arrests,  nay,  to  make  no  farther  inquiries 
of  any  kind,  if  this  good  assembly  will  con- 
sider their  own  interest  so  far  as  to  give  up 
their  immediate  purpose,  and  return  quietly 
home  to  their  own  houses." 

"What!— all?"  exclaimed  Sir  Eichard 
Glendale — "all,  without  exception  ?  " 

"All,  without  one  single  exception,"  said 
the  General;  "such  are  my  orders.  If  you 
accept  my  terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste; 
for  things  may  happen  to  interfere  with  his 
Majesty's  kind  purposes  towards  you  all." 

"His  Majesty's  kind  purposes!"  said  the 
Wanderer.    "  Do  I  hear  you  aright,  sir  ?  " 

"I  speak  the  King's  very  words  from  his 
very  lips,"  replied  the  General.  "  '  I  will/ 
said  his  Majesty,  '  deserve  the  confidence  of 
my  subjects  by  reposing  my  security  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  millions  who  acknowledge  my 
title — in  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of  the 
few  who  continue,  from  the  errors  of  educa- 
tion, to  disown  it.' — His  Majesty  will  not 
even  believe  that  the  most  zealous  Jacobites 
who  yet  remain  can  nourish  a  thought  of 
exciting  a  civil  war,  which  must  be  fatal  to 
their  families  and  themselves,  besides  spread- 
ing bloodshed  and  ruin  through  a  peaceful 
land.  He  cannot  even  believe  of  his  kins- 
man, that  he  would  engage  brave  and  gen- 
erous, though  mistaken  men,  in  an  attempt 
which  must  ruin  all  who  have  escaped  former 
calamities;  and  he  is  convinced,  that,  did  cu- 
riosity or  any  other  motive  lead  that  person 
to  visit  this  country,  he  would  soon  see  it  was 
his  wisest  course  to  return  to  the  Continent; 
and  his  Majesty  compassionates  his  situation 
too  much  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  his  doing 
so." 

"Is  this  real?"  said  Eedgauntlet.  "Can 
you  mean  this  ? — Am  I — are  all,  are  any  of 
these  gentlemen  at  liberty,  without  inter- 
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ruption,  to  embark  in  yonder  brig,  which,  I 
Bee,  is  now  again  approaching  the  shore  ?  " 

"Yon,  sir— all — any  of  the  gentlemen 
present,"  said  the  General — "all  whom  the 
vessel  can  contain,  are  at  liberty  to  embark 
uninterrupted  by  me;  but  I  advise  none  to 
go  off  who  have  not  powerful  reasons  un- 
connected with  the  present  meeting,  for  this 
will  be  remembered  against  no  one." 

"Then,  gentlemen,"  said  Eedgauntlet, 
clasping  his  hands  together  as  the  words 
burst  from  him,  "the  cause  is  lost  for  ever!" 

General  Campbell  turned  away  to  the  win- 
dow, as  if  to  avoid  hearing  what  they  said. 
Their  consultation  was  but  momentary:  for 
the  door  of  escape  which  thus  opened  was  as 
unexpected  as  the  exigence  was  threatening. 

"We  have  your  word  of  honor  for  our  pro- 
tection," said  Sir  Eichard  Glendale,  "if  we 
dissolve  our  meeting  in  obedience  to  your 
summons  ?  " 

"You  have,  Sir  Eichard,"  answered  the 
General. 

"And  I  also  have  your  premise,"  said  Eed- 
gauntlet,  "  that  I  may  go  on  board  yonder 
vessel,  with  any  friend  whom  I  may  choose 
to  accompany  me  ?  " 

"Not  only  that,  Mr.  Ingoldsby — or  I  will 
call  you  Mr.  Eedgauntlet  once  more — you 
may  stay  in  the  offing  for  a  tide,  until  you 
are  joined  by  any  person  who  may  remain  at 
Fairladies.  After  that  there  will  be  a  sloop 
of  war  on  the  station,  and  I  need  not  say 
your  condition  will  then  become  perilous." 

"  Perilous  it  should  not  be,  General  Camp- 
bell," said  Eedgauntlet,  "or  more  perilous 
to  others  than  to  us,  if  others  thought  as  I 
do  even  in  this  extremity." 

"You  forget  yourself,  my  friend,"  said  the 
unhappy  Adventurer;  "you  forget  that  the 
arrival  of  this  gentleman  only  puts  the  cope- 
stone  on  our  already  adopted  resolution  to 
abandon  our  bull-fight,  or  by  whatever  other 
wild  name  this  headlong  enterprise  may  be 
termed.  I  bid  you  farewell,  unfriendly 
friends — I  bid  you  farewell"  (bowing  to  the 
General),  "my  friendly  foe — I  leave  this 
strand  as  I  landed  upon  it,  alone  and  to  re- 
turn no  more ! " 

"Not  alone,"  said  Eedgauntlet,  "while 
there  is  blood  in  the  veins  of  my  father's 
son." 

"Not  alone,"  said  the  other  gentlemen 
present,  stung  with  feelings  which  almost 
overpowered  the  better  reasons  under  which 
they  had  acted.  "We  will  not  disown  our 
principles,  or  see  your  person  endangered." 

"If  it  be  only  your  purpose  to  see  the  gen- 
tleman to  the  beach,"  said  General  Camp- 
bell, "I  will  myself  go  with  you.  My  pres- 
ence among  you,  unarmed,  and  in  your 
power,  will  be  a  pledge  of  my  friendly  in- 


tentions, and  will  overawe,  should  such  bo 
offered,  any  interruption  on  the  part  of  offi- 
cious persons." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  the  Adventurer,  with  the 
air  of  a  Prince  to  a  subject;  not  of  one  who 
complied  with  the  request  of  an  enemy  too 
powerful  to  be  resisted. 

They  left  the  apartment — they  left  the 
house — an  unauthenticated  and  dubious, 
but  appalling  sensation  of  terror  had  already 
spread  itself  among  the  inferior  retainers, 
who  had  so  short  time  before  strutted,  and 
bustled,  and  thronged  the  doorway  and  the 
passages.  A  report  had  arisen,  of  which 
the  origin  could  not  be  traced,  of  troops 
advancing  towards  the  spot  in  considerable 
numbers;  and  men  who,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  were  most  of  them  amenable  to  the 
arm  of  power,  had  either  shrunk  into  sta- 
bles or  corners,  or  fled  the  place  entirely. 
There  was  solitude  on  the  landscape  except- 
ing the  small  party  which  now  moved  to- 
wards the  rude  pier,  where  a  boat  lay 
manned,  agreeably  to  Eedgauntlet's  orders 
previously  given. 

The  last  heir  of  the  Stuarts  leant  on  Eed- 
gauntlet's arm  as  they  walked  towards  the 
beach;  for  the  ground  was  rough,  and  he  no 
longer  possessed  the  elasticity  of  limb  and  of 
spirit  which  had,  twenty  years  before,  car- 
ried him  over  many  a  Highland  hill,  as  light 
as  one  of  their  native  deer.  His  adherents 
followed,  looking  on  the  ground,  their  feel- 
ings struggling  against  the  dictates  of  their 
reason. 

General  Campbell  accompanied  them  with 
an  air  of  apparent  ease  and  indifference,  but 
watching,  at  the  same  time,  and  no  doubt 
with  some  anxiety,  the  changing  features  of 
those  who  acted  in  this  extraordinary  scene. 

Darsie  and  his  sister  naturally  followed 
their  uncle,  whose  violence  they  no  longer 
feared,  while  his  character  attracted  their  re- 
spect, and  Alan  Fairford  attended  them  from 
interest  in  their  fate,  unnoticed  in  a  party 
where  all  were  too  much  occupied  with  their 
own  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  well  as  with 
the  impending  crisis,  to  attend  to  his  pres- 
ence. Half-way  betwixt  the  house  and  the 
beach,  they  saw  the  bodies  of  Nanty  Ewart 
and  Cristal  Nixon  blackening  in  the  sun. 

"That  was  your  informer?"  said  Eed- 
gauntlet, looking  back  to  General  Campbell, 
who  only  nodded  his  assent. 

"  Caitiff  wretch ! "  exclaimed  Eedgauntlet; 
— "and  yet  the  name  were  better  bestowed 
on  the  fool  who  could  be  misled  by  thee." 

"That  sound  broadsword  cut,"  said  the 
General,  "has  saved  us  the  shame  of  re- 
warding a  traitor." 

"They  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion.   The  Prince  stood  a  moment  with 
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folded  arms,  and  looked  around  him  in  deep 
silence.  A  paper  was  then  slipped  into  his 
hands — he  looked  at  it,  and  said,  "I  find  the 
two  friends  I  have  left  at  Fairladies  are  ap- 
prised of  my  destination,  and  propose  to  em- 
bark from  Bowness.  I  presume  this  will  not 
be  an  infringement  of  the  conditions  under 
which  you  have  acted?" 

"Certainly  not,"  answered  General  Camp- 
bell; "they  shall  have  all  facility  to  join 
you." 

"I  wish,  then,"  said  Charles,  "only  another 
companion.  Redgauntlet,  the  air  of  this 
country  is  as  hostile  to  you  as  it  is  to  me. 
These  gentlemen  have  made  their  peace,  or 
rather  they  have  done  nothing  to  break  it. 
But  you — come  you  and  share  my  home 
where  chance  shall  cast  it.  We  shall  never 
see  these  shores  again;  but  we  will  talk  of 
them,  and  of  our  disconcerted  bull-fight." 

"I  follow  you,  sire,  through  life,"  said 
Eedgauntlet,  "as  I  would  have  followed  you 
to  death.    Permit  me  one  moment." 

The  Prince  then  looked  round,  and  seeing 
the  abashed  countenances  of  his  other  ad- 
herents bent  upon  the  ground,  he  hastened 
to  say,  "  Do  not  think  that  you,  gentlemen, 
have  obliged  me  less,  because  your  zeal  was 
mingled  with  prudence,  entertained,  I  am 
sure,  more  on  my  own  account,  and  on  that 
of  your  country,  than  from  selfish  apprehen- 
sions." 

He  stepped  from  one  to  another,  and, 
amid  sobs  and  bursting  tears,  received  the 
adieus  of  the  last  remnant  which  had  hith- 
erto supported  his  lofty  pretensions,  and 
addressed  them  individually  with  accents  of 
tenderness  and  affection. 

The  General  drew  a  little  aloof,  and  signed 
to  Redgauntlet  to  speak  with  him  while  this 
scene  proceeded.  "It  is  now  all  over,"  he 
said,  "and  Jacobite  will  be  henceforward  no 
longer  a  party  name.  When  you  tire  of 
foreign  parts,  and  wish  to  make  your  peace, 
let  me  know.  Your  restless  zeal  alone  has 
impeded  your  pardon  hitherto." 

And  now  I  shall  not  need  it,"  said  Red- 
gauntlet.  "I  leave  England  for  ever;  but  I 
am  not  displeased  that  you  should  hear  my 
family  adieus.  Nephew,  come  hither.  In 
presence  of  General  Campbell,  I  tell  you,  that 
though  to  breed  you  up  in  my  own  political 
opinions  has  been  for  many  years  my  anxious 
wish,  I  am  now  glad  that  it  could  not  be  ac- 
complished. You  pass  under  the  service  of 
the  reigning  Monarch  without  the  necessity 
of  changing  your  allegiance — a  change,  how- 
ever," he  added,  looking  around  him,  "which 
sits  more  easy  on  honorable  men  than  I 


could  have  anticipated;  but  some  wear  the 
badge  of  their  loyalty  on  their  sleeve,  and 
others  in  the  heart.  You  will  from  hence- 
forth be  uncontrolled  master  of  all  the  prop- 
erty of  which  forfeiture  could  not  deprive 
your  father — of  all  that  belonged  to  him — 
excepting  this,  his  good  sword"  (laying  his 
hand  on  the  weapon  he  wore),  "which  shall 
never  fight  for  the  House  of  Hanover;  and 
as  my  hand  will  never  draw  weapon  more,  I 
shall  sink  it  forty  fathoms  deep  in  the  wide 
ocean.  Bless  you,  young  man!  If  I  have 
dealt  harshly  with  you,  forgive  me.  I  had 
set  my  whole  desires  on  one  point — God 
knows,  with  no  selfish  purpose;  and  I  am 
justly  punished  by  this  final  termination  of 
my  views,  for  having  been  too  little  scrupu- 
lous in  the  means  by  which  I  pursued  them. 
Niece,  farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you  also!" 

"No,  sir,"  said  Lilias,  seizing  his  hand 
eagerly.  "  You  have  been  hitherto  my  pro- 
tector— you  are  now  in  sorrow,  let  me  be 
your  attendant  and  your  comforter  in  exile." 

"I  thank  you,  my  girl,  for  your  unmer- 
ited affection;  but  it  cannot  and  must  not 
be.  The  curtain  here  falls  between  us.  I 
go  to  the  house  of  another — If  I  leave  it  be- 
fore I  quit  the  earth,  it  shall  be  only  for  the 
House  of  God.  Once  more,  farewell  both! 
The  fatal  doom,"  he  said,  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  "will,  I  trust,  now  depart  from  the 
House  of  Redgauntlet,  since  its  present  rep- 
resentative has  adhered  to  the  winning  side. 
I  am  convinced  he  will  not  change  it,  should 
it  in  turn  become  the  losing  one." 

The  unfortunate  Charles  Edward  had  now 
given  his  last  adieus  to  his  downcast  adher- 
ents. He  made  a  sign  with  his  hand  to 
Redgauntlet,  who  came  to  assist  him  into  the 
skiff.  General  Campbell  also  offered  his  as- 
sistance, the  rest  appearing  too  much  affected 
by  the  scene  which  had  taken  place  to  pre- 
vent him. 

"You  are  not  sorry,  General,  to  do  me 
this  last  act  of  courtesy,"  said  the  Chevalier; 
"and  on  my  part  I  thank  you  for  it.  You 
have  taught  me  the  principle  on  which 
men  on  the  scaffold  feel  forgiveness  and 
kindness  even  for  their  executioner. — Fare- 
well ! " 

They  were  seated  in  the  boat,  which  pres- 
ently pulled  off  from  the  land.  The  Oxford 
divine  broke  out  into  a  loud  benediction,  in 
terms  which  General  Campbell  was  too  gen- 
erous to  criticise  at  the  time,  or  to  remem- 
ber afterwards; — nay,  it  is  said,  that  Whig 
and  Campbell  as  he  was,  he  could  not  help 
joining  in  the  universal  Amen!  which  re- 
sounded from  the  shore. 
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CONCLUSION,  BY  DR.  DRYASDUST, 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  WAVERLEY. 

I  AM  truly  sorry,  my  worthy  and  much-re- 
spected sir,  that  my  anxious  researches  have 
neither,  in  the  form  of  letters,  nor  of  diaries 
or  other  memoranda,  been  able  to  discover 
more  than  I  have  hitherto  transmitted,  of 
the  history  of  the  Redgauntlet  family.  But 
I  observe  in  an  old  newspaper,  called  the 
Whitehall  Gazette,  of  which  I  fortunately 
possess  a  file  for  several  years,  that  Sir  Ar- 
thur Darsie  Redgauntlet  was  presented  to  his 
late  Majesty  at  the  drawing-room,  by  Lieut.  - 
General  Campbell — upon  which  the  Editor 
observes,  in  the  way  of  comment,  that  we 
were  going,  remis  atque  velis,  into  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Pretender,  since  a  Scot  had  pre- 
sented a  Jacobite  at  Court.  I  am  sorry  I 
have  not  room  (the  frank  being  only  uncial) 
for  his  farther  observations,  tending  to  show 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  many  well- 
instructed  persons  of  the  period,  that  the 
young  King  might  himself  be  induced  to 
become  one  of  the  Stuart's  faction, — a  catas- 
trophe from  which  it  has  pleased  Heaven  to 
preserve  these  kingdoms. 

I  perceive  also,  by  a  marriage-contract  in 
the  family  repositories,  that  Miss  Lilias  Red- 
gauntlet of  Redgauntlet,  about  eighteen 
months  after  the  transactions  you  have  com- 
memorated, intermarried  with  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  Esq.,  Advocate,  of  Clinkdollar,  who,  I 
think,  we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  to 
be  tho  same  person  whose  name  occurs  so 
frequently  in  the  pages  of  your  narration. 
In  my  last  excursion  to  Edinburgh,  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  an  old  caddie, 
from  whom,  at  the  expense  of  a  bottle  of 
whisky,  and  half-a-pound  of  tobacco,  I  ex- 
tracted the  important  information,  that  he 
knew  Peter  Peebles  very  well,  and  had 
drunk  many  a  mutchkin  with  him  in  Caddie 
Fraser's  time.  He  said  that  he  lived  ten 
years  after  King  George's  accession,  in  the 
momentary  expectation  of  winning  his  cause 
every  day  in  the  Session  time,  and  every 
hour  in  the  day,  and  at  last  fell  down  dead, 
in  what  my  informer  called  a  "Perplexity 
fit,"  upon  a  proposal  for  a  composition  be- 
ing made  to  him  in  the  Outer-House.  I 
have  chosen  to  retain  my  informer's  phrase, 
not  being  able  justly  to  determine  whether  it 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  apoplexy,  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Oldbuck  supposes,  or  the  name 
of  some  peculiar  disorder  incidental  to  those 
who  have  concern  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  as 
many  callings  and  conditions  of  men  have 
diseases  appropriate  to  themselves.  The 
same  caddie  also  remembered  Blind  Willie 
Stevenson,  who  was  called  Wandering  Wil- 


lie, and  who  ended  his  days  "unco  beinly, 
in  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet's ha' neuk."  "Ho 
had  done  the  family  some  good  turn,"  he 
said,  "specially  when  ane  of  the  Argyle gen- 
tlemen was  coining  down  on  a  wheen  of  them 
that  had  the  'auld  leaven  '  about  them,  and 
wad  hae  taen  every  man  of  them,  and  nae 
less  nor  headed  and  hanged  them.  But 
Willie,  and  a  friend  they  had,  called  Robin 
the  Rambler,  gae  them  warning,  by  playing 
tunes  such  as  'The  Campbells  are  coming,' 
and  the  like,  whereby  they  got  timeous 
warning  to  take  the  wing."  I  need  not 
point  out  to  your  acuteness,  my  worthy  sir, 
that  this  seems  to  refer  to  some  inaccurate 
account  of  the  transactions  in  which  you 
seem  so  much  interested. 

Respecting  Redgauntlet,  about  whose  sub- 
sequent history  you  are  more  particularly  in- 
quisitive, I  have  learned  from  an  excellent 
person  who  was  a  priest  in  the  Scottish  Mon- 
astery of  Ratisbon,  before  its  suppression, 
that  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years  in 
the  family  of  the  Chevalier,  and  only  left  it 
at  last  in  consequence  of  some  discords  in 
that  melancholy  household.  As  he  had 
hinted  to  General  Campbell,  he  exchanged 
his  residence  for  the  cloister,  and  displayed 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  a  strong  sense  of 
the  duties  of  religion,  which  in  his  earlier 
days  he  had  too  much  neglected,  being  alto- 
gether engaged  in  political  speculations  and 
intrigues.  He  rose  to  the  situation  of  Prior 
in  the  house  which  he  belonged  to,  and 
which  was  of  a  very  strict  order  of  religion. 
He  sometimes  received  his  countrymen, 
whom  accident  brought  to  Ratisbon,  and 
curiosity  induced  to  visit  the  Monastery  of 

 .    But  it  was  remarked,  that  though  he 

listened  with  interest  and  attention,  when 
Britain,  or  particularly  Scotland,  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  yet  he  never 
either  introduced  or  prolonged  the  subject, 
never  used  the  English  language,  never  in- 
quired about  English  affairs,  and,  above  all, 
never  mentioned  his  own  family.  His  strict 
observation  of  the  rules  of  his  order  gave 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  some  preten- 
sions to  be  chosen  a  saint,  and  the  brethren 

of  the  Monastery  of  made  great  efforts 

for  that  effect,  and  brought  forward  some 
plausible  proofs  of  miracles.  But  there  was 
a  circumstance  which  threw  a  doubt  over  the 
subject,  and  prevented  the  consistory  from 
acceding  to  the  wishes  of  the  worthy  breth- 
ren. Under  his  habit,  and  secured  in  a 
small  silver  box,  he  had  worn  perpetually 
around  his  neck  a  lock  of  hair,  which 
the  fathers  avouched  to  be  a  relic.  But 
the  Avocato  del  Diablo,  in  combating 
(as  was  his  official  duty)  the  pretensions 
of  the  candidate  for  sanctity,   made  it 
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at  least  equally  probable  that  the  supposed 
relic  was  taken  from  the  head  of  a  brother 
of  the  deceased  Prior,  who  had  been  exe- 
cuted for  adherence  to  the  Stuart  family  in 
1745-6  ;  and  the  motto,  Haud  obliviscen- 
dum,  seemed  to  intimate  a  tone  of  mundane 


feeling  and  recollection  of  injuries,  which 
made  it  at  last  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the 
quiet  and  gloom  of  the  cloister,  Father  Hugo 
had  forgotten  the  sufferings  and  injuries  of 
the  House  of  Redgauutlet. 

10th  June,  1824. 


THE  BETEOTHED. 

TALES  OF  THE  CRUSADERS. 


INTEODUCTION. 

The  Tales  of  the  Crusaders  was  determined 
upon  as  the  title  of  the  following  series  of 
the  Novels,*  rather  by  the  advice  of  the  few 
friends  whom  death  has  now  rendered  still 
fewer,  than  by  the  Author's  own  taste.  Not 
but  that  be  saw  plainly  enough  the  interest 
which  might  be  excited  by  the  very  name  of 
the  Crusades,  but  he  was  conscious  at  the 
same  time  that  that  interest  was  of  a  char- 
acter which  it  might  be  more  easy  to  create 
than  to  satisfy,  and  that  by  the  mention  of 
so  magnificent  a  subject  each  reader  might 
be  induced  to  call  up  to  his  imagination  a 
sketch  so  extensive  and  so  grand  that  it 
might  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  Author  to 
fill  it  up,  who  would  thus  stand  in  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  dwarf  bringing  with  him  a 
standard  to  measure  his  own  stature,  and 
showing  himself,  therefore,  says  Sterne,  "a 
dwarf  more  ways  than  one." 

It  is  a  fact,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  ex- 
amine it,  that  the  publisher  and  author, 
however  much  their  general  interests  are  the 
same,  may  be  said  to  differ  so  far  as  title- 
pages  are  concerned;  and  it  is  a  secret  of 
the  tale- telling  art,  if  it  could  be  termed  a 
secret  worth  knowing,  that  a  taking  title,  as 
it  is  called,  best  answers  the  purpose  of  the 
bookseller,  since  it  often  goes  far  to  cover 
his  risk,  and  sells  an  edition  not  unfre- 
quently  before  the  public  have  well  seen  it. 
But  the  author  ought  to  seek  more  per- 
manent fame,  and  wish  that  his  work, 
when  its  leaves  are  first  cut  open,  should  be 
at  least  fairly  judged  of.  Thus,  many  of 
the  best  novelists  have  been  anxious  to  give 
their  works  such  titles  as  render  it  out  of 
the  readers'  power  to  conjecture  their  con- 
tents until  they  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  reading  them. 

*  (Viz.  The  Betrothed,  and  The  Talisman.) 


All  this  did  not  prevent  the  Tales  of  the 
Crusaders  from  being  the  title  fixed  on;  and 
the  celebrated  year  of  projects  (eighteen 
hundred  and  twenty-five)  being  the  time  of 
publication,  an  introduction  was  prefixed  ac- 
cording to  the  humor  of  the  day. 

The  first  tale  of  the  series  was  influenced 
in  its  structure  rather  by  the  wish  to  avoid 
the  general  expectations  which  might  be 
formed  from  the  title,  than  to  comply  with 
any  one  of  them,  and  so  disappoint  the  rest. 
The  story  was,  therefore,  less  an  incident 
belonging  to  the  Crusades  than  one  which 
was  occasioned  by  the  singular  cast  of  mind 
introduced  and  spread  wide  by  those  mem- 
orable undertakings.  The  confusion  among 
families  was  not  the  least  concomitant  evil 
of  the  extraordinary  preponderance  of  this 
superstition.  It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  a 
Crusader,  returning  from  his  long  toils  of 
war  and  pilgrimage,  to  find  his  family  aug- 
mented by  some  young  offshoot,  of  whom 
the  deserted  matron  could  give  no  very  ac- 
curate account,  or,  perhaps,  to  find  his  mar- 
riage-bed filled,  and  that,  instead  of  becom- 
ing nurse  to  an  old  man,  his  household 
dame  had  preferred  being  the  lady-love  of  a 
young  one.  Numerous  are  the  stories  of 
this  kind  told  in  different  parts  of  Europe; 
and  the  returned  knight  or  baron,  accord- 
ing to  his  temper,  sat  down  good-naturedly 
contented  with  the  account  which  his  lady 
gave  of  a  doubtful  matter,  or  called  in  blood 
and  fire  to  vindicate  his  honor,  which,  after 
all,  had  been  endangered  chiefly  by  his  for- 
saking his  household  gods  to  seek  adven- 
tures in  Palestine. 

Scottish  tradition,  quoted  in  a  note  to  the 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel  (canto  i.  stanza 
12),  ascribes  to  the  clan  of  Tweedie,  a  fam- 
ily once  stout  and  warlike,  a  descent  which 
would  not  have  misbecome  a  hero  of  an- 
tiquity.    A  baron,   somewhat  elderly  we 
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may  suppose,  had  wedded  a  buxom  young 
lady,  and  some  months  after  their  union 
he  loft  her  to  ply  the  distaff  alone  in 
his  old  tower  among  the  mountains  of  the 
county  of  Trebles,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tweed.  He  returned  after  seven  or  eight 
years,  no  uncommon  space  for  a  pil- 
grimage to  Palestine,  and  found  his  fam- 
ily had  not  been  lonely  in  his  absence, 
the  lady  having  been  cheered  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  stranger  (of  whose  approach 
she  could  give  the  best  aecoufit  of  any  one), 
who  hung  on  her  skirts  and  called  her  mam- 
my, and  was  just  such  as  the  baron  would 
have  longed  to  call  his  son,  but  that  he  could 
by  no  means  make  his  age  correspond,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  civilians,  with  his 
own  departure  for  Palestine.  He  applied  to 
his  wife,  therefore,  for  the  solution  of  this 
dilemma.  The  lady,  after  many  floods  of 
tears,  which  she  had  reserved  for  the  occa- 
sion, informed  the  honest  gentleman  that, 
walking  one  day  alone  by  the  banks  of  the 
infant  river,  a  human  form  arose  from  a 
deep  eddy,  still  known  and  termed  Tweed- 
pool,  who  deigned  to  inform  her  that  he  was 
the  tutelar  genius  of  the  stream,  and  bon  gre 
mal  gre,  became  the  father  of  the  sturdy  fel- 
low whose  appearance  had  so  much  sur- 
prised her  husband.  This  story,  however 
suitable  to  Pagan  times,  would  have  met 
with  full  credence  from  few  of  the  baron's 
contemporaries,  but  the  wife  was  young  and 
beautiful,  the  husband  old  and  in  his  dotage; 
her  family  (the  Frasers  it  is  believed)  were 
powerful  and  warlike,  and  the  baron  had 
had  fighting  enough  in  the  holy  wars.  The 
event  was,  that  he  believed,  or  seemed  to 
believe,  the  tale,  and  remained  contented 
with  the  child  with  whom  his  wife  and  the 
Tweed  had  generously  presented  him.  The 
only  circumstance  which  preserved  the  mem- 
ory of  the  incident  was,  that  the  youth  re- 
tained the  name  of  Tweed,  or  Tweedie.  The 
baron,  meanwhile,  could  not,  as  the  old 
Scotch  song  says,  "keep  the  cradle  rowing," 
and  the  Tweed  apparently  thought  one  nat- 
ural son  was  family  enough  for  a  decent 
Presbyterian  lover;  and  so  little  gall  had  the 
baron  in  his  composition,  that  having  bred 
up  the  young  Tweed  as  his  heir  while  he 
lived,  he  left  him  in  that  capacity  when  he 
died,  and  the  son  of  the  river-god  founded 
the  family  of  Drummelzier  and  others,  from 
whom  have  flowed,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  "  many  a  brave  fellow,  and 
many  a  bauld  feat." 

The  tale  of  the  Noble  Moringer  is  some- 
what of  the  same  nature — it  exists  in  a  col- 
lection of  German  popular  songs,  entitled 
Sammlung  Deutsche?i  Volkslieder,  Berlin, 
1807,  published  by  Messrs.  Busching  and 


Von  der  Hagen.  The  song  is  supposed  to 
be  extracted  from  a  manuscript  chronicle  of 
Nicholas  Thomann,  chaplain  to  St.  Leonard 
in  Wissenhorn,  and  dated  1533.  The  bal- 
lad, which  is  popular  in  Germany,  is  sup- 
posed from  the  language  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  Noble 
Moringer,  a  powerful  baron  of  Germany, 
about  to  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land 
of  St.  Thomas,  with  the  geography  of  which 
we  are  not  made  acquainted,  resolves  to 
commit  his  castle,  dominions,  and  lady,  to 
the  vassal  who  should  pledge  him  to  keep 
watch  over  them  till  the  seven  years  of  his 
pilgrimage  were  accomplished.  His  chamber- 
lain, an  elderly  and  a  cautious  man,  declines 
the  trust,  observing,  that  seven  days,  instead 
of  seven  years,  would  be  the  utmost  space  to 
which  he  would  consent  to  pledge  himself 
for  the  fidelity  of  any  woman.  The  esquire 
of  the  Noble  Moringer  confidently  accepts 
the  trust  refused  by  the  chamberlain,  and 
the  baron  departs  on  his  pilgrimage.  The 
seven  years  are  now  elapsed,  all  save  a  single 
day  and  night,  when  behold,  a  vision  de- 
scends on  the  noble  pilgrim  as  he  sleeps  in 
the  land  of  the  stranger. 

It  was  the  noble  Moringer  within  an  orchard  slept, 
When  on  the  Baron's  slumbering  cense  a  boding  vision  crept, 
And  whispered  in  his  ear  a  voice,  '  'Tia  time,  Sir  Knight,  to 
wake, 

Thy  lady  and  thy  heritage  another  master  take. 

Thy  tower  another  banner  knows,  thy  steedB  another  rein, 
And  stoop  them  to  another's  will  thy  gallant  vassal  train; 
And  she,  the  lady  of  thy  love,  so  faithful  once  and  fair. 
This  night,  within  thy  father's  hall,  she  weds  Marstetten's 
heir.' 

The  Moringer  starts  up,  and  prays  to  his 
patron  St.  Thomas  to  rescue  him  from  the 
impending  shame,  which  his  devotion  to  his 
patron  had  placed  him  in  danger  of  incur- 
ring. St.  Thomas,  who  must  have  felt  the 
justice  of  the  imputation,  performs  a  mir- 
acle. The  Moringer's  senses  were  drenched 
in  oblivion,  and  when  he  waked  he  lay  in  a 
well-known  spot  of  his  own  domain — on  his 
right  the  castle  of  his  fathers,  and  on  his 
left  the  mill,  which,  as  usual,  was  built  not 
far  distant  from  the  castle. 

He  leaned  upon  his  pilgrim's  staff,  and  to  the  mill  he  drew — 
So  altered  was  his  goodly  form,  that  none  their  master  knew, 
The  baron  to  themiller  said,  'Good  friend,  for  chanty, 
Tell  a  poor  pilgrim,  in  your  land,  what  tidings  may  there  be?, 

The  miller  answered  him  again — '  He  knew  of  little  news, 
Save  that  the  lady  of  the  land  did  a  new  bridegroom  choose; 
Her  husband  died  in  distant  land,  such  is  the  constant  word, 
His  death  sits  heavy  on  our  souls,  he  was  a  worthy  lord. 

'  Of  him  I  held  the  little  mill,  which  wins  me  living  free— 
(iod  rest  the  baron  in  his  grave,  he  aye  was  kind  to  me! 
And  when  St.  Martin's  tide  comes  round,  and  millers  take 
their  toll, 

The  priest  that  prays  for  Moringer  shall  have  both  cope  and 

stole.' 

The  baron  proceeds  to  the  castle  gate, 
which  is  bolted  to  prevent  intrusion,  while 
the  inside  of  the  mansion  rung  with  prepara- 
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tions  for  the  marriage  of  the  lady.  The 
pilgrim  prayed  the  porter  for  entrance,  con- 
juring him  by  his  own  sufferings,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  late  Moringer;  by  the  orders 
of  his  lady,  the  warder  gave  him  admittance. 

Then  up  the  hall  paced  Moringer,  his  step  was  sad  and  slow; 
It  sat  full  heavy  on  his  heart,  none  seemed  their  lord  to  know. 
He  sat  him  on  a  lowly  bench,  oppressed  with  woe  and  wrong; 
Short  while  he  sat,  bnt  ne'er  to  him  seemed  1  ittle  space  so  long, 

Now  spent  was  day,  and  feasting  o'er,  and  come  was  evening 
hour. 

The  time  was  nigh  when  new  made  brides  retire  to  nuptial 

bower. 

'  Our  rastle's  wont,  a  bride's  man  said, '  hath  been  both  firm 
and  long  — 

No  guest  to  harbor  in  our  halls  till  he  shall  chant  a  song.' 

When  thus  called  upon,  the  disguised  baron 
sung  the  following  melancholy  ditty: — 

'Chill  flows  the  lay  of  frozen  age,' 'twas  thus  the  pilgrim 
sung, 

'Nor  golden  meed,  nor  garment  gay,  unlocks  his  heavy 
tongue. 

Once  did  I  sit,  thou  bridegroom  gay,  at  board  as  rich  as 
thine, 

And  by  my  side  as  fair  a  bride,  with  all  her  charms,  was 
mine. 

'  But  time  traced  furrows  on  my  face,  and  I  grew  sil ver-hair'd, 
For  locks  of  brown,  aud  cheeks  of  youth,  she  left  this  brow 
and  beard; 

Once  rich,  but  now  a  palmer  poor,  I  tread  life's  latest  stage, 
And  mingle  with  your  bridal  mirth  the  lay  of  frozen  age.' 

The  lady,  moved  at  the  doleful  recollec- 
tions which  the  palmer's  song  recalled,  sent 
to  him  a  cup  of  wine.  The  palmer,  having 
exhausted  the  goblet,  returned  it,  and  having 
first  dropped  in  the  cup  his  nuptial  ring,  re- 
quested the  lady  to  pledge  her  .venerable 
guest. 

The  ring  hath  caught  the  lady's  eye,  she  views  it  close  and 
near, 

Then  might  you  hear  her  shriek  aloud,  '  The  Moringer  is 
here!* 

Then  might  you  see  her  start  from  seat,  while  tears  in  tor- 
rents fell. 

But  if  she  wept  for  joy  or  woe,  the  ladies  best  can  tell. 

Full  loud  she  utter'd  thanks  to  Heaven,  and  every  saintly 
power. 

Thai  had  restored  the  Moringer  before  the  midnight  hour; 
And  loud  she  uttered  vow  on  vow  that  never  was  there  bride, 
That  had  like  her  preserved  her  troth,  or  been  so  sorely  tried. 

'  Yes,  here  I  claim  the  praise,'  she  said, '  to  constant  matrons 
due, 

Who  keep  the  troth  that  they  have  plight,  so  steadfastly  and 

true; 

For  count  the  term  howe'er  you  will,  so  that  you  count 
aright. 

Seven  twelvemonths  and  a  day  are  out  when  bells  toll  twelve 
to-night.' 

It  was  Marstetten  then  rose  up,  his  falchion  there  he  drew, 
He  kneeled  before  the  Moringer,  and  down  his  weapon  threw; 
'My  oath  and  knightly  faith  are  broke,'  these  were  the  words 
he  said; 

'Then  take,  my  liege,  thy  vassal's  sword,  and  take  thy  vas- 
sal's head.' 

The  noble  Moringer  he  smiled,  and  then  aloud  did  say, 
'  He  gathers  wisdom  that  hath  roamed  seven  twelvemonths 
and  a  day; 

My  daughter  now  hath  fifteen  years,  fame  speaks  her  sweet 
and  fair; 

I  give  her  for  the  bride  you  lose,  and  name  her  for  my  heir. 

'  The  young  bridegroom  hath  youthful  bride,  the  old  bride- 
groom the  old, 

Whose  faith  were  kept  till  term  and  tide  so  punctu'lly  were 
to'd. 

But  blessings  on  the  warder  kind  that  oped  my  castle  gate, 
For  had  I  come  at  morrow  tide,  I  came  a  day  too  late.  * 

There  is  also,  in  the  rich  field  of  German 

*  [These  verses  are  quoted  from  the  Author  s  own  trans- 
lation, with  a  few  verbal  alterations.— See  Scott's  Poetical 
Works.] 


romance,  another  edition  of  this  story, 
which  has  been  converted  by  M.  Tieck 
(whose  labors  of  that  kind  have  been  so 
remarkable)  into  the  subject  of  one  of  his  ro- 
mantic dramas.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary 
to  detail  it,  as  the  present  Author  adopted 
his  idea  of  the  tale  chiefly  from  the  edition 
preserved  in  the  mansion  of  Haighhall,  of  old 
the  mansion-house  of  the  family  of  Braid- 
shaigh,  now  possessed  by  their  descendants  on 
the  female  side,  the  Earls  of  Balcarras.  The 
story  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Noble 
Moringer,  only  there  is  no  miracle  of  St. 
Thomas  to  shock  the  belief  of  good  Protest- 
ants. I  am  permitted,  by  my  noble  friends, 
the  lord  and  lady  of  Haighhall,  to  print  the 
following  extract  from  the  family  genealogy. 

Sir  William  Bradshaghe  2d  K    Mabel!  daughter  and 
Sone  to  Sr  iohn  was  A  Sole  heire  of  Hugh 

great  traueller  and  A  I    Noris  de  Haghe  and 

Souldyer  and  married  I    Blackrode  and  had  issue 

To  IN.  8.  E  2. 

of  this  Mabel  is  a  story  by  tradition  of  undoubted 
verity  tbat  in  Sr  William  Bradahagu's  absence 
(beinge  10  yeares  away  in  the  wares)  she 
married  a  welsh  kt.   Sr  William  retorninge 
from  the  wares  came  in  a  Palmers  habit  amo- 
ngst the  Poore  to  haghe.   Who  when  she  saw  & 
congetringe  that  he  favoured  her  former 
husband  wept,  for  which  thekt.  chasticed  her 
at  wich  Sr  William  went  and  made  him  selfe 
Knawne  to  his  Tenpants  in  wch  space  the  kt. 
fled,    but  neare  to  Newton  Parke  Sr  William  ouer- 
tooke  him  and  slue  him.   The  said  Dame 
Mabell  was  enioyned  by  her  confessor  to 
doe  Penances  by  going  one.it  euery  week 
barefout  and  bare  legg'd  to  a  Crosse  uer  Wigan 
from  the  haghe  wilest  she  liued  &  is  called 
Mabb  I  tothisday;  &  ther  monument  Lyes 
in  wigan  Church  as  you  see  ther  Portrd 

An:  Dom:  1315. 

There  were  many  vestiges  around  Haigh- 
hall, both  of  the  Catholic  penances  of  the 
Lady  Mabel,  and  the  history  of  this  unfor- 
tunate transaction  in  particular;  the  whole 
history  was  within  the  memory  of  man  por- 
trayed upon  a  glass  window  in  the  hall,  where 
unfortunately  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
Mab's  Cross  is  still  extant.  An  old  ruinous 
building  is  said  to  have  been  the  place  where 
the  Lady  Mabel  was  condemned  to  render 
penance,  by  walking  hither  from  Haighhall 
barefooted  and  barelegged  for  the  perform- 
ance of  her  devotions.  This  relic,  to  which 
an  anecdote  so  curious  is  annexed,  is  now 
unfortunately  ruinous.  Time  and  white- 
wash, says  Mr.  Eoby,  have  altogether  de- 
faced the  effigies  of  the  knight  and  lady  on 
the  tomb.  The  particulars  are  preserved  in 
Mr.  Koby's  Traditions  of  Lancashire*  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  further  par- 
ticulars. It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bradshaigh  was  irreparably  offended 
against  the  too  hasty  Lady  Mabel,  although 
he  certainly  showed  himself  of  a  more  fiery 
mould  than  the  Scottish  and  German  barons 
who  were  heroes  of  the  former  tales.  The 
tradition,  which  the  Author  knew  very  early 
in  life,  was  told  to  him  by  the  late  Lady 

*  A  very  elegant  work,  2  vols.  1829.  By  J.  Roby,  M.R.S.L. 
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Balcarras.  He  was  so  much  struck  with  it, 
that  being  at  that  time  profuse  of  legenda- 
ry lore,  he  inserted  it  in  the  shape  of  a  note 
to  Waverley;f  the  first  of  his  romantic  of- 
fences. Had  he  then  known,  as  he  now 
does,  the  value  of  such  a  story,  it  is  likely 
that,  as  directed  in  the  inimitable  receipt 
for  making  an  epic  poem,  preserved  in  the 
Guardian,  he  would  have  kept  it  for  some 
future  opportunity. 

As,  however,  the  tale  had  not  been  com- 
pletely told,  and  was  a  very  interesting  one, 
and  as  it  was  sufficiently  interwoven  with 
the  Crusades,  the  wars  between  the  Welsh 
and  the  Norman  lords  of  the  Marches  was 
selected  as  a  period  when  all  freedoms  might 
be  taken  with  the  strict  truth  of  history 
without  encountering  any  well-known  fact 
which  might  render  the  narrative  improb- 
able. Perhaps,  however,  the  period  which 
vindicates  the  probability  of  the  tale,  will, 
with  its  wars  and  murders,  be  best  found  de- 
scribed in  the  following  passage  of  Gryffyth 
Ap  Edwin's  wars: — 

"This  prince  in  conjunction  with  Algar, 
Earl  of  Chester,  who  had  been  banished 
from  England  as  a  traitor,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  marched  into  Here- 
fordshire and  wasted  all  that  fertile  country 
with  fire  and  sword,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  brother  Rhees,  whose  head  had  been 
brought  to  Edward  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
sent  by  the  King  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations which  he  had  committed  against  the 
English  on  the  borders.  To  stop  these 
ravages,  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  was 
nephew  to  Edward,  advanced  with  an  army, 
not  of  English  alone,  but  of  mercenary  Nor- 
mans and  French,  whom  he  had  entertained 
in  his  service,  against  Gryffyth  and  Algar. 
He  met  them  near  Hereford,  and  offered 
them  battle,  which  the  Welsh  monarch,  who 
had  won  five  pitched  battles  before,  and 
never  had  fought  without  conquering,  joy- 
fully accepted.  The  Earl  had  commanded 
his  English  forces  to  fight  on  horseback,  in 
imitation  of  the  Normans,  against  their  usual 
custom;  but  the  Welsh  making  a  furious 
and  desperate  charge,  that  nobleman  him- 
self, and  the  foreign  cavalry  led  by  him,  were 
so  daunted  at  the  view  of  them,  that  they 
shamefully  fled  without  fighting;  which  be- 
ing seen  by  the  English,  they  also  turned 
their  backs  on  the  enemy,  who,  having 
killed  or  wounded  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  come  up  with  in  their  flight,  en- 
tered triumphantly  into  Hereford,  spoiled 
and  fired  the  city,  razed  the  walls  to  the 
ground,  slaughtered  some  of  the  citizens,  led 
many  of  them  captive,  and  (to  use  the  words  | 

t  Waverley,  present  edition,  vol.  i.  see  note.  I 
VOL.  VII. — 16 


of  the  Welsh  Chronicle)  left  nothing  in  the 
town  but  blood  and  ashes.  After  this  ex- 
ploit they  immediately  returned  into  Wales, 
undoubtedly  from  a  desire  of  securing  their 
prisoners,  and  the  rich  plunder  they  had 
gained.  The  King  of  England  hereupon 
commanded  Earl  Harold  to  collect  a  great 
army  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  as- 
sembling them  at  Gloucester,  advanced  from 
thence  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Gryffyth 
in  North  Wales.  He  performed  his  orders, 
and  .penetrated  into  the  country  without  re- 
sistance from  the  Welsh;  Gryffyth  and  Al- 
gar returning  into  some  parts  of  South 
Wales.  What  were  their  reasons  for  this 
conduct  we  are  not  well  informed;  nor  why 
Harold  did  not  pursue  his  advantage  against 
them;  but  it  appears  that  he  thought  it 
more  advisable  at  this  time  to  treat  with, 
than  subdue  them;  for  he  left  North  Wales, 
and  employed  himself  in  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Hereford,  while  negotiations  were 
carrying  on  with  Gryffyth  which  soon  after 
produced  the  restoration  of  Algar,  and  a 
peace  with  that  king,  not  very  honorable  to 
England,  as  he  made  no  satisfaction  for  the 
mischief  he  had  done  in  the  war,  nor  any 
submissions  to  Edward.  Harold  must  doubt- 
less have  had  some  private  and  forcible  mo- 
tives to  conclude  such  a  treaty.  The  very 
next  year  the  Welsh  monarch,  upon  what 
quarrel  we  know  not,  made  a  new  incursion 
into  England;  and  killed  the  Bishop  of 
Hereford,  the  Sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
many  more  of  the  English,  both  ecclesiastics 
and  laymen.  Edward  was  counselled  by 
Harold,  and  Leofrick,  Earl  of  Mercia,  to 
make  peace  with  him  again;  which  he 
again  broke;  nor  could  he  be  restrained  by 
any  means  from  these  barbarous  inroads, 
before  the  year  one  thousand  and  sixty- 
three;  when  Edward,  whose  patience  and 
pacific  disposition  had  been  too  much 
abused,  commissioned  Harold  to  assemble  the 
whole  strength  of  the  kingdom,  and  make 
war  upon  him  in  his  own  country  till  he 
had  subdued  or  destroyed  him.  That  Gen- 
eral acted  so  vigorously,  and  with  so  much 
celerity,  that  he  had  like  to  have  surprised 
him  in  his  palace;  but  just  before  the  Eng- 
lish forces  arrived  at  his  gate,  having  notice 
of  the  danger  that  threatened  him,  and  see- 
ing no  other  means  of  safety,  he  threw 
himself  with  a  few  of  his  household  into 
one  of  his  ships  which  happened  at  the  in- 
stant to  be  ready  to  sail,  and  put  to  sea." — 
Lyttleton's  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  338 

This  passage  will  be  found  to  bear  a  gen- 
eral resemblance  to  the  fictitious  tale  told  in 
the  Romance. 

Abbotsford,  1st  June  1832. 
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INTRODUCTION— (1825) 

MINUTES  OF  SEDERUNT  OF  A  GENERAL 
MEETING  OF  THE  SHAREHOLDERS  DESIGN- 
ING TO  FORM  A  JOINT-STOCK  COMPANY, 
UNITED  FOR  .THE  PURPOSE  OF  WRITING 
AND  PUBLISHING  THE  CLASS  OF  WORKS 
CALLED  THE  WAVERLEY  NOVELS.  HELD 
IN  THE  WATERLOO  TAVERN,  REGENT'S 
bridge,  Edinburgh,  1st  June  1825. 


The  reader  must  have  remarked  that  the  various  editions  of 
the  proceedings  at  this  meeting  were  given  in  the  public 
papers  with  rather  more  than  usual  inaccuracy.  The  cause 
of  this  was  no  ill-timed  delicacy  on  tue  part  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  to  assert  their  privilege  of  universal  pres- 
ence wherever  a  few  are  met  together,  and  to  commit  to 
the  public  prints  whatever  may  then  and  there  pass  of  the 
most  private  nature.  But  very  unusual  and  arbitrary  meth- 
ods were  resorted  to  on  the  present  occasion  to  prevent  the 
reporters  using  a  right  which  is  generally  conceded  to  them 
by  almost  all  meetings,  whether  of  a  political  or  commer- 
cial description.  Our  own  reporter,  indeed,  was  bold 
enough  to  secrete  himself  under  the  Secretary's  table,  and 
was  not  discovered  till  the  meeling  was  well-nigh  over.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  he  suffered  much  in  person  from  fists*and 
toes,  and  two  or  three  principal  pages  were  torn  out  of  his 
note-book,  which  occasions  his  report  to  break  off  abruptly. 
We  cannot  but  consider  this  behavior  as  more  particularly 
illiberal  on  the  part  of  men  who  are  themselves  a  kind  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press;  and  they  ought  to  consider  themselves 
as  fortunate  that  the  misused  reporter  has  sought  no  other 
vengeance  than  from  the  tone  of  acidity  with  which  he  has 
seasoned  his  account  of  their  proceedings.— Edinburgh 
Newspaper. 


A  meeting  of  the  gentlemen  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  celebrated  publications  called 
the  Waverley  Novels,  having  been  called  by 
public  advertisement,  the  same  was  respect- 
ably attended  by  various  literary  characters 
of  eminence.  And  it  being  in  the  first  place 
understood  that  individuals  were  to  be  de- 
nominated by  the  names  assigned  to  them 
in  the  publications  in  question,  the  Eidolon, 
or  image  of  the  author,  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  chair,  and  Jonathan  Oldbuck, 
Esq.  of  Monkbarns,  was  requested  to  act  as 
Secretaiy. 

The  Preses  then  addressed  the  meeting  to 
the  following  purpose: — 

"Gentlemen, 

"I  need  scarcely  remind  you,  that  we 
have  a  joint  interest  in  the  valuable  property 
which  has  accumulated  under  our  common 
labors.  While  the  public  have  been  idly  en- 
gaged in  ascribing  to  one  individual  or  an- 
other the  immense  mass  of  various  matter, 
which  the  labors  of  many  had  accumulated, 
you,  gentlemen,  well  know,  that  every  per- 
son in  this  numerous  assembly  has  had  his 
share  in  the  honors  and  profits  of  our  com- 
mon success.  It  is,  indeed,  to  me  a  mystery 
how  the  sharp-sighted  could  suppose  so  huge 
a  mass  of  sense  and  nonsense,  jest  and  ear- 
nest, humorous  and  pathetic,  good,  bad,  and 


indifferent,  amounting  to  scores  of  volumes, 
could  be  the  work  of  one  hand,  when  we 
know  the  doctrine  so  well  laid  down  by  the 
immortal  Adam  Smith,  concerning  the  di- 
vision of  labor.  Were  those  who  entertained 
an  opinion  so  strange,  not  wise  enough  to 
know  that  it  requires  twenty  pairs  of  hands 
to  make  a  thing  so  trifling  as  a  pin  —twenty 
couple  of  dogs  to  kill  an  animal  so  insignifi- 
cant as  a  fox  ?  "  

"Hout,  man!"  said  a  stout  countryman, 
"I  have  a  grew-bitch  at  hame  will  worry  the 
best  tod  in  Pomoragrains,  before  ye  could 
say  Dumpling." 

"  Who  is  that  person  ? "  said  the  Preses, 
with  some  warmth,  as  it  appeared  to  us. 

"A  son  of  Dandy  Dinmont's,"  answered 
the  unabashed  rustic.  "God,  ye  may  mind 
him,  I  think! — ane  o'  the  best  in  your 
aught,  I  reckon. — And  ye  see,  I  am  come 
into  the  farm,  and  maybe  something  mair, 
and  a  wheen  shares  in  this  beuk-trade  of 
yours." 

"Well,  well,"  replied  the  Preses,  "peace, 
I  pray  thee,  peace.  Gentlemen,  when  thus 
interrupted,  I  was  on  the  point  of  introduc- 
ing the  business  of  this  meeting,  being,  as  is 
known  to  most  of  you,  the  discussion  of  a 
proposition  now  on  your  table,  which  I  my- 
self had  the  honor  to  suggest  at  last  meeting, 
namely,  that  we  do  apply  to  the  Legislature 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  ordinary,  to  as- 
sociate us  into  a  corporate  body,  and  give  ua 
a  persona  standi  in  judicio,  with  full  power 
to  prosecute  and  bring  to  conviction  all  en- 
croachers  upon  our  exclusive  privilege,  in 
the  manner  therein  to  be  made  and  pro- 
vided. In  a  letter  from  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Dousterswivel  which  I  have  received"  

Oldbuck,  warmly — "I  object  to  that 
fellow's  name  being  mentioned;  he  is  a  com- 
mon swindler." 

"For  shame,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the 
Preses,  "to  use  such  terms  respecting  the 
ingenious  inventor  of  the  great  patent  ma- 
chine erected  at  Groningen,  where  they  put 
in  raw  hemp  at  one  end,  and  take  out  ruffled 
shirts  at  the  other,  without  the  aid  of  hackle 
or  rippling-comb — loom,  shuttle,  or  weaver 
— scissors,  needle,  or  seamstress.  He  had 
just  completed  it,  by  the  addition  of  a  piece 
of  machinery  to  perform  the  work  of  the 
laundress;  but  when  it  was  exhibited  before 
his  honor  the  burgomaster,  it  had  the  in- 
convenience of  heating  the  smoothing-irons 
red-hot;  excepting  which,  the  experiment 
was  entirely  satisfactory.  He  will  become 
as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

"Well,"  added  Mr.  Oldbuck,  "if  the 
scoundrel"  

"Scoundrel,  Mr.  Oldbuck,"  said  the  Preses, 
"  is  a  most  unseemly  expression,  and  I  must 
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call  you  to  order.  Mr.  Dousterswivol  is  only 
an  eccentric  genius." 

"Pretty  much  the  same  in  the  (J reek," 
muttered  Mr.  Oldhuck;  and  then  said  aloud, 
"and  ii'  this  eccentric  genius  has  work 
enough  in  singeing  the  Dutchman's  linen, 
what  the  devil  has  he  to  do  here  ?  " 

"  Why,  he  is  of  opinion,  that  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  mechanism,  some  part  of  the 
labor  of  composing  these  novels  might  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  steam." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  at 
this  proposal,  and  the  words,  Blown  up," 
and  Bread  taken  out  of  our  mouths;"  and 
"They  might  as  well  construct  a  steam  par- 
son," were  whispered.  And  it  was  not  with- 
out repeated  calls  to  order,  that  the  Preses 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  resuming  his 
address. 

"Order!  —  Order!  Pray,  support  the 
chair  !    Hear,  hear,  hear  the  chair  ! " 

"Gentlemen,  it  is  to  be  premised,  that  this 
mechanical  operation  can  only  apply  to  those 
parts  of  the  narrative  which  are  at  present 
composed  out  of  commonplaces,  such  as  the 
love-speeches  of  the  hero,  the  description  of 
the  heroine's  person,  the  moral  observations 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  distribution  of  happiness 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece.  Mr.  Dous- 
terswivel  has  sent  me  some  drawings,  which 
go  far  to  show,  that  by  placing  the  words 
and  phrases  technically  employed  on  these 
subjects,  in  a  sort  of  framework,  like  that  of 
the  Sage  of  Laputa,  and  changing  them  by 
such  a  mechanical  process  as  that  by  which 
weavers  of  damask  alter  their  patterns,  many 
new  and  happy  combinations  cannot  fail  to 
occur,  while  the  author,  tired  of  pumping 
his  own  brains,  may  have  an  agreeable  relax- 
ation in  the  use  of  his  fingers." 

■ "  I  speak  for  information,  Mr.  Preses," 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence  Templeton; 
"but  I  am  inclined  to  suppose  the  late  pub- 
lication of  Walladmor  to  have  been  the  work 
of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam- 
engine."  * 

"Por  shame,  Mr.  Templeton,"  said  the 
Preses;  "there  are  good  things  in  Wallad- 
mor, I  assure  you,  had  the  writer  known 
anything  about  the  country  in  which  he  laid 
the  scene." 

"  Or  had  he  had  the  wit,  like  some  of  our- 
selves, to  lay  the  scene  in  such  a  remote  or 
distant  country  that  nobody  should  be  able 
to  back-speer  f  him,"  said  Mr.  Oldbuck. 

*  A  Romance,  by  the  Author  of  Waverley,  having  been 
expected  about  this  time  at  the  great  commercial  mart  of 
literature,  the  Fair  of  Leipsic,  an  ingenious  gentleman  of 
Germany,  finding  that  none  each  appeared,  was  so  kind  as 
to  supply  its  place  with  a  work,  in  three  volumes,  called 
Wattadnwr,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  Christian  and  surname 
at  full  length.  The  character  of  this  work  is  given  with 
tolerable  fairness  in  the  text. 

t  To  cross-question — a  Scotch  phrase  for  cross-examine 
.him. 


"Why,  as  to  that,"  said  the  Preses,  "you 
must  consider  the  tiling  was  got  up  for  the 
German  market,  where  folks  are  no  better 
judges  of  Welsh  manners  than  of  Welsh 
crw."  * 

"  I  make  it  my  prayer  that  this  be  not 
found  the  fault  of  our  own  next  venture," 
said  Dr.  Dryasdust,  pointing  to  some  books 
which  lay  on  the  table.  "  I  fear  the  man- 
ners expressed  in  that  '  Betrothed '  of  ours, 
will  scarce  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Cym- 
merodion;  I  could  have  wished  that  Llhuyd 
had  been  looked  into — that  Powell  had  been 
consulted — that  Lewis's  History  had  been 
quoted,  the  preliminary  dissertations  partic- 
ularly, in  order  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
work." 

"Weight !"  said  Captain  Olutterbuck; 
"by  my  soul,  it  is  heavy  enough  already, 
Doctor." 

"Speak  to  the  chair,"  said  the  Preses, 
rather  peevishly. 

"To  the  chair,  then,  I  say  it,"  said  Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck,  "that  'The  Betrothed'  is 
heavy  enough  to  break  down  the  chair  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  or  Cader  Idris  itself.  I 
must  add,  however,  that,  in  my  poor  mind, 
'The  Talisman'  goes  more  trippingly  off."  f 

"It  is  not  for  me  to  speak,"  said  the  wor- 
thy minister  of  Saint  Ronan's  Well;  "but 
yet  I  must  say,  that  being  so  long  engaged 
upon  the  Siege  of  Ptolemais,  my  work  ought 
to  have  been  brought  out,  humble  though  it 
be,  before  any  other  upon  a  similar  subject 
at  least." 

"Your  Siege,  Parson  ! "  said  Mr.  Oldbuck, 
with  great  contempt;  "will  you  speak  of 
your  paltry  prose-doings  in  my  presence, 
whose  great  Historical  Poem,  in  twenty 
books,  with  notes  in  proportion,  has  been 
postponed  ad  Grcecas  Kalendas  ?  " 

The  Preses,  who  appeared  to  suffer  a 
great  deal  during  this  discussion,  now  spoke 
with  dignity  and  determination.  "Gentle- 
men," he  said,  "this  sort  of  discussion  is 
highly  irregular.  There  is  a  question  be- 
fore you,  and  to  that,  gentlemen,  I  must 
confine  your  attention.  Priority  of  publi- 
cation, let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen,  is  al- 
ways referred  to  the  Committee  of  Criti- 
cism, whose  determination  on  such  subjects 
is  without  appeal.  I  declare  I  will  leave  the 
chair  if  any  more  extraneous  matter  be  in- 
troduced.— And  now,  gentlemen,  that  we 
are  once  more  in  order,  I  would  wish  to 
have  some  gentleman  speak  upon  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  as  associated  to  carry  on  a 
joint-stock  trade  in  fictitious"  narratives,  in 
prose  and  verse,  we  ought  not  to  be  incor- 

*  The  ale  of  the  ancient  British  is  called  d  '■*  in  their  native 
language. 

t^This  was  an  opinion  universally  entertained  among  the 
friends  of  th^  Author. 
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porated  by  Act  of  Parliament?  What  say 
you,  gentlemen,  to  the  proposal  ?  Vis  unita 
fortior  is  an  old  and  true  adage." 

"  Societas  mater  discord iaritm  is  a  brocard 
as  ancient  and  as  veritable,"  said  Oldbuck, 
who  seemed  determined,  on  this  occasion, 
to  be  pleased  with  no  proposal  that  was 
countenanced  by  the  chair. 

"Come,  Monkbarns,"  said  the  Preses,  in 
his  most  coaxing  manner,  "you  have  studied 
the  monastic  institutions  deeply,  and  know 
there  must  be  a  union  of  persons  and  tal- 
ents to  do  anything  respectable,  and  attain 
a  due  ascendance  over  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Tres  faciunt  collegium — it  takes  three  monks 
to  make  a  convent." 

"And  nine  tailors  to  make  a  man,"  re- 
plied Oldbuck,  not  in  the  least  softened  in 
his  opposition;  "a  quotation  as  much  to  the 
purpose  as  the  other." 

"Come,  come,"  said  the  Preses,  "you 
know  the  Prince  of  Orange  said  to  Mr.  Sey- 
mour, '  Without  an  association,  we  are  a 
rope  of  sand.' " 

"I  know,"  replied  Oldbuck,  "it  would 
have  been  as  seemly  that  none  of  the  old 
leaven  had  been  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
though  you  be  the  author  of  a  Jacobite 
novel.  I  know  nothing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  after  1688;  but  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  the  immortal  William  the  Third." 

"And  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,"  said 
Mr.  Templeton,  whispering  Oldbuck,  "it 
was  Seymour  made  the  remark  to  the 
Prince,  not  the  Prince  to  Seymour.  But 
this  is  a  specimen  of  our  friend's  accuracy, 
poor  gentleman:  He  trusts  too  much  to  his 
memory  of  late  years — failing  fast,  sir — 
breaking  up." 

"And  breaking  down  too,"  said  Mr.  Old- 
buck.  "  But  what  can  you  expect  of  a  man 
too  fond  of  his  own  hasty  and  flashy  com- 
positions, to  take  the  assistance  of  men  of 
reading  and  of  solid  parts  ?  " 

"No  whispering — no  caballing — no  pri- 
vate business,  gentlemen,"  said  the  unfor- 
tunate Preses, — who  reminded  us  somewhat 
of  a  Highland  drover,  engaged  in  gathering 
and  keeping  in  the  straight  road  his  excur- 
sive black  cattle. 

"I  have  not  yet  heard,"  he  continued,  "a 
single  reasonable  objection  to  applying  for 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  of  which  the  draft 
lies  on  the  table.  You  must  be  aware  that 
the  extremes  of  rude  and  of  civilised  society 
are,  in  these  our  days,  on  the  point  of  ap- 
proaching to  each  other.  In  the  patriarchal 
period,  a  man  is  his  own  weaver,  tailor, 
butcher,  shoemaker,  and  so  forth;  and,  in 
the  age  of  Stock-companies,  as  the  present 
may  be  called,  an  individual  may  be  said,  in 
one  sense,  to  exercise  the  same  plurality  of 


trades.  In  fact,  a  man  who  has  dipt  largely 
into  these  speculations,  may  combine  his 
own  expenditure  with  the  improvement  of 
his  own  income,  just  like  the  ingenious  hy- 
draulic machine,  which,  by  its  very  waste, 
raises  its  own  supplies  of  water.  Such  a 
person  buys  his  bread  from  his  own  Baking 
Company,  his  milk  and  cheese  from  his  own 
Dairy  Company,  takes  off  a  new  coat  for  the 
benefit  of  his  own  Clothing  Company,  illu- 
minates his  house  to  advance  his  own  Gas 
Establishment,  and  drinks  an  additional 
bottle  of  wine  for  the  benefit  of  the  General 
Wine  Importation  Company,  of  which  he  is 
himself  a  member.  Every  act,  which  would 
otherwise  be  one  of  mere  extravagance,  is, 
to  such  a  person,  seasoned  with  the  odor 
lucri,  and  reconciled  to  prudence.  Even  if 
the  price  of  the  article  consumed  be  extrav- 
agant, and  the  quality  indifferent,  the  per- 
son, who  is  in  a  manner  his  own  customer, 
is  only  imposed  upon  for  his  own  benefit. 
Nay,  if  the  Joint-stock  Company  of  Under- 
takers shall  unite  with  the  Medical  Faculty, 
as  proposed  by  the  late  facetious  Doctor 

G  ,  under  the  firm  of  Death  and  the 

Doctor,  the  shareholder  might  contrive  to 
secure  to  his  heirs  a  handsome  slice  of  his 
own  death-bed  and  funeral  expenses.  In 
short,  Stock-Companies  are  the  fashion  of 
the  age,  and  an  Incorporating  Act  will,  I 
think,  be  particularly  useful  in  bringing 
back  the  body,  over  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  preside,  to  a  spirit  of  subordination, 
highly  necessary  to  success  in  every  enter- 
prise where  joint  wisdom,  talent,  and  labor, 
are  to  be  employed.  It  is  with  regret  that 
I  state,  that,  besides  several  differences 
amongst  yourselves,  I  have  not  myself  for 
some  time  been  treated  with  that  deference 
among  you  which  circumstances  entitled  me 
to  expect." 

"  Hinc  illce  lacJirymce,"  muttered  Mr. 
Oldbuck. 

"But,"  continued  the  Chairman,  "I  see 
other  gentlemen  impatient  to  deliver  their 
opinions,  and  I  desire  to  stand  in  no  man's 
way.  I  therefore — my  place  in  this  chair 
forbidding  me  to  originate  the  motion — beg 
some  gentleman  may  move  a  committee  for 
revising  the  draft  of  the  bill  now  upon  the 
table,  and  which  has  been  duly  circulated 
among  those  having  interest,  and  take  the 
necessary  measures  to  bring  it  before  the 
House  early  next  session." 

There  was  a  short  murmur  in  the  meet- 
ing, and  at  length  Mr.  Oldbuck  again  rose. 
"It  seems,  sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the  chair, 
"that  no  one  present  is  willing  to  make  the 
motion  you  point  at.  I  am  sorry  no  more 
qualified  person  has  taken  upon  him  to  show 
any  reasons  in  the  contrair,  and  that  it  has 
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fallen  on  me,  as  we  Scotsmen  say,  to  bell-the- 

cat  with  you;  anent  whilk  phrase,  Pitscottie 
hath  a  pleasant  jest  of  the  great  Earl  of 

Angus"  

Here  a  gentleman  whispered  to  the  speak- 
er, "Have  a  care  of  Pitscottie!"  and  Mr. 
Oldbuck,  as  if  taking  the  hint,  went  on. 

"But  that's  neither  here  nor  there — Well, 
gentlemen,  to  be  short,  I  think  it  unneces- 
sary to  enter  into  the  general  reasonings 
whilk  have  this  day  been  delivered,  as  I  may 
say,  ex  cathedra;  nor  will  I  charge  our  worthy 
Preses  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  over  us, 
per  ambages,  and  under  color  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  a  despotic  authority,  inconsist- 
ent with  our  freedom.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  times  are  so  much  changed  above  stairs, 
that  whereas  last  year  you  might  have  ob- 
tained an  Act  incorporating  a  Stock  Com- 
pany for  riddling  ashes,  you  will  not  be  able 
to  procure  one  this  year  for  gathering  pearls. 
What  signifies,  then,  wasting  the  time  of 
the  meeting,  by  inquiring  whether  or  not 
we  ought  to  go  in  at  a  door  which  we  know 
to  be  bolted  and  barred  in  our  face,  and  in 
the  face  of  all  the  companies  for  fire  or  air, 
land  or  water,  which  we  have  of  late  seen 
blighted!" 

Here  there  was  a  general  clamor,  seeming- 
ly of  approbation,  in  which  the  words  might 
be  distinguished,  "Needless  to  think  of  it" 
— "Money  thrown  away" — "Lost  before  the 
committee,"  etc.  etc.  etc.  But  above  the 
tumult,  the  voices  of  two  gentlemen,  in  dif- 
ferent corners  of  the  room,  answered  each 
other  clear  and  loud,  like  the  blows  of  the 
two  figures  on  Saint  Dunstan's  clock;  and 
although  the  Chairman,  in  much  agitation, 
endeavored  to  silence  them,  his  interruption 
had  only  the  effect  of  cutting  their  words  up 
into  syllables,  thus, — 

First  Voice.    "The  Lord  Chan"  

Second  Voice.    "The  Lord  Lau"  

Chairman  {loudly).  "Scandalum  mag- 
natum! " 

First  Voice.    "The  Lord  Chancel"  

Second  Voice.    "The  Lord  Lauder"  

Chairman  (louder  yet).  "Breach  of  priv- 
ilege!" 

First  Voice.  "The  Lord  Chancellor"  

Second  Voice.  "  My  Lord  Lauderdale"  

Chairman  (at  the  highest  pitch  of  his  voice). 
"Called  before  the  House!  " 

Both  Voices  together.  "Will  never  con- 
sent to  such  a  bill." 

A  general  assent  seemed  to  follow  this 
last  proposition,  which  was  propounded  with 
as  much  emphasis  as  could  be  contributed 
by  the  united  clappers  of  the  whole  meet- 
ing, joined  to  those  of  the  voices  already 
mentioned. 

Several  persons  present  seemed  to  consider 


the  business  of  the  meeting  as  ended,  and 
were  beginning  to  handle  their  hats  and 
canes,  with  a  view  to  departure,  when  the 
Chairman,  who  had  thrown  himself  back  in 
his  chair,  with  an  air  of  manifest  mortifica- 
tion and  displeasure,  again  drew  himself  up, 
and  commanded  attention.  All  stopped, 
though  some  shrugged  their  shoulders,  as  if 
under  the  predominating  influence  of  what 
is  called  a  bore.  But  the  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course soon  excited  anxious  attention. 

"I  perceive,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "that 
you  are  like  the  young  birds,  who  are  impa- 
tient to  leave  their  mother's  nest — take  care 
your  own  pen-feathers  are  strong  enough  to 
support  you;  since,  as  for  my  part,  I  am 
tired  of  supporting  on  my  wing  such  a  set 
of  ungrateful  gulls.  But  it  signifies  nothing 
speaking — I  will  no  longer  avail  myself  of 
such  weak  ministers  as  you — I  will  discard 
you — I  will  unbeget  you,  as  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  says — I  will  leave  you  and  your 
whole  hacked  stock  in  trade — your  caverns 
and  your  castles — your  modern  antiques,  and 
your  antiquated  moderns — your  confusion  of 
times,  manners,  and  circumstances — your 
properties,  as  player-folk  say  of  scenery  and 
dresses — the  whole  of  your  exhausted  expe- 
dients, to  the  fools  who  choose  to  deal  with 
them.  I  will  vindicate  my  own  fame  with 
my  own  right  hand,  without  appealing  to 
such  halting  assistants, 

'  Whom  I  have  used  for  sport,  rather  than  need,' 

— I  will  lay  my  foundations  better  than  on 
quicksands — I  will  rear  my  structure  of  bet- 
ter materials  than  painted  cards;  in  a  word, 
I  will  write  History!  " 

There  was  a  tumult  of  surprise,  amid 
which  our  reporter  detected  the  following 
expressions: — "The  devil  you  will!" — "You, 
my  dear  sir,  you?" — "The  old  gentleman 
forgets  that  he  is  the  greatest  liar  since  Sir 
John  Mandeville." 

"Not  the  worse  historian  for  that,"  said 
Oldbuck,  "since  history,  you  know,  is  half 
fiction." 

"  I'll  answer  for  that  half  being  forthcom- 
ing," said  the  former  speaker;  "but  for  the 
scantling  of  truth,  which  is  necessary  after 
all,  Lord  help  us! — Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
will  be  Lord  Clarendon  to  him." 

As  the  confusion  began  to  abate,  more 
than  one  member  of  the  meeting  was  seen 
to  touch  his  forehead  significantly,  while  Cap- 
tain Clutterbuck  humm'd, 

Be  by  yonr  friends  advised, 
Too  rash,  too  hasty,  dad. 
Manure  your  bolts  and  wise  head, 
The  world  will  think  you  mad. 

"The  world,  and  you,  gentlemen,  may 
think  what  you  please,"  said  the  Chairman, 
elevating  his  voice;  "but  I  intend  to  write 
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the  most  wonderful  book  which  the  world 
ever  read — a  book  in  which  every  incident 
shall  be  incredible,  yet  strictly  true — a  work 
recalling  recollections  with  which  the  ears 
of  this  generation  once  tingled,  and  which 
shall  be  read  by  our  children  with  an  admira- 
tion approaching  to  incredulity.  Such  shall 
be  the  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  by 
the  Author  of  Waverley.* 

In  the  general  start  and  exclamation  which 
followed  this  annunciation,  Mr.  Oldbuck 
dropped  his  snuff-box;  and  the  Scottish  rap- 
pee, which  dispersed  itself  in  consequence, 
had  effects  upon  the  nasal  organs  of  our  re- 
porter, ensconced  as  he  was  under  the  secre- 
tary's table,  which  occasioned  his  being  dis- 
covered and  extruded  in  the  illiberal  and 
unhandsome  manner  we  have  mentioned, 
with  threats  of  farther  damage  to  his  nose, 
ears,  and  other  portions  of  his  body,  on  the 
part  especially  of  Captain  Clutterbuck.  Un- 
dismayed by  these  threats,  which  indeed 
those  of  his  profession  are  accustomed  to 
hold  at  defiance,  our  young  man  hovered 
about  the  door  of  the  tavern,  but  could  only 
bring  us  the  further  intelligence,  that  the 
meeting  had  broken  up  in  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  his  expulsion,  "  in  much  ad- 
mired disorder." 

[Note.— Mr.  Lockhart  makes  an  interesting  reference  to 
the  above  introduction,  in  connection  with  the  Author's 
financial  misfortunes.— See  chap.  Ixii.  of  his  Life  of  Scott.] 


CHAPTER  FIRST. 

Now  in  these  days  were  hotte  wars  upon  the  Marches  of 
Wales. 

Lewis's  History. 

The  Chronicles,  from  which  this  narrative 
is  extracted,  assure  us,  that  during  the  long 
period  when  the  Welsh  princes  maintained 
their  independence,  the  year  1187  was  pecu- 
larily  marked  as  favorable  to  peace  betwixt 
them  and  their  warlike  neighbors,  the  Lords 
Marchers,  who  inhabited  those  formidable 
castles  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ancient  British, 
on  the  ruins  of  which  the  traveller  gazes 
with  wonder.  This  was  the  time  when  Bald- 
win, Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  accompanied 
by  the  learned  Giraldus  de  Barri,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  St.  David's,  preached  the  Crusade 
from  castle  to  castle,  from  town  to  town; 
awakened  the  inmost  valleys  of  his  native 
Cambria  with  the  call  to  arms  for  recovery 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre;  and,  while  he  depre- 
cated the  feuds  and  wars  of  Christian  men 
against  each  other,  held  out  to  the  martial 
spirit  of  the  age  a  general  object  of  ambi- 
tion, and  a  scene  of  adventure,  where  the 

•  [Published  in  June  1827.] 


favor  of  Heaven,  as  well  as  earthly  renown, 
was  to  reward  the  successful  champions. 

Yet  the  British  chieftains,  among  the 
thousands  whom  this  spirit-stirring  summons 
called  from  their  native  land  to  a  distant  and 
perilous  expedition,  had  perhaps  the  best  ex- 
cuse for  declining  the  summons.  The  su- 
perior skill  of  the  Anglo-Norman  knights 
who  were  engaged  in  constant  inroads  on 
the  Welsh  frontier,  and  who  were  frequently 
detaching  from  it  large  portions,  which 
they  fortified  with  castles,  thus  making  good 
what  they  had  won,  was  avenged,  indeed, 
but  not  compensated,  by  the  furious  inroads 
of  the  British,  who,  like  the  billows  of  a  re- 
tiring tide,  rolled  on  successively,  with  noise, 
fury,  and  devastation;  but,  on  each  retreat, 
yielded  ground  insensibly  to  their  invaders. 

A  union  among  the  native  princes  might 
have  opposed  a  strong  and  permanent  bar- 
rier to  the  encroachments  of  the  strangers; 
but  they  were,  unhappily,  as  much  at  dis- 
cord among  themselves  as  they  were  with 
the  Normans,  and  were  constantly  engaged 
in  private  war  with  each  other,  of  which  the 
common  enemy  had  the  sole  advantage. 

The  invitation  to  the  Crusade  promised 
something  at  least  of  novelty  to  a  nation  pe- 
culiarly ardent  in  their  temper;  and  it  was 
accepted  by  many,  regardless  of  the  conse- 
quences which  must  ensue  to  the  country 
which  they  left  defenceless.  Even  the  most 
celebrated  enemies  of  the  Saxon  and  Nor- 
man race  laid  aside  their  enmity  against  the 
invaders  of  their  country,  to  enrol  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  Crusade. 

Amongst  these  was  reckoned  Gwenwyn 
(or  more  properly  Gwenwyn  wen,  though  we 
retain  the  briefer  appellative),  a  British 
prince  who  continued  exercising  a  precari- 
ous sovereignty  over  such  parts  of  Powys- 
Land  as  had  not  been  subjugated  by  the 
Mortimers,  Guarines,  Latimers,  FitzAlans, 
and  other  Norman  nobles,  who,  under  vari- 
ous pretexts,  and  sometimes  contemning  all 
other  save  the  open  avowal  of  superior  force, 
had  severed  and  appropriated  large  portions 
of  that  once  extensive  and  independent  prin- 
cipality, which,  when  Wales  was  unhappily 
divided  into  three  parts  on  the  death  of 
Roderick  Mawr,  fell  to  the  lot  of  his  young- 
est son,  Mervyn.  The  undaunted  resolution 
and  stubborn  ferocity  of  Gwenwyn,  descend- 
ant of  that  prince,  had  long  made  him  be- 
loved among  the  "Tall  men,"  or  Champions 
of  Wales;  and  he  was  enabled,  more  by  the 
number  of  those  who  served  under  him,  at- 
tracted by  his  reputation,  than  by  the 
natural  strength  of  his  dilapidated  princi- 
pality, to  retaliate  the  encroachments  of  the 
English  by  the  most  wasteful  inroads. 

Yet  even  Gwenwyn  on  the  present  occa- 
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sion  seemed  to  forget  his  deeply-sworn  hatred 
against  his  dangerous  neighbors.  The  Torch 
of  lVngwern  (for  so  Gwenwyn  was  called, 
from  his  frequently  laying  the  province  of 
Shrewsbury  in  conflagration)  seemed  at  pres- 
ent to  burn  as  calmly  as  a  taper  in  the  bower 
of  a  lady;  and  the  Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  an- 
other name  with  which  the  bards  had  graced 
Gwenwyn,  now  slumbered  as  peacefully  as 
the  shepherd's  dog  on  the  domestic  hearth. 

But  it  was  not  alone  the  eloquence  of  Bald- 
win or  of  Girald  which  had  lulled  into  peace 
a  spirit  so  restless  and  fierce.  It  is  true, 
their  exhortations  had  done  more  towards  it 
than  Gwenwyn's  followers  had  thought  pos- 
sible. The  Archbishop  had  induced  the 
British  Chief  to  break  bread,  and  to  mingle  in 
silvan  sports,  with  his  nearest,  and  hitherto 
one  of  his  most  determined  enemies,  the  old 
Norman  warrior  Sir  Baymond  Berenger, 
who,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  victorious, 
but  never  subdued,  had,  in  spite  of  Grwen- 
wyn's hottest  incursions,  maintained  his  Cas- 
tle of  Garde  Doloureuse  upon  the  marches 
of  Wales;  a  place  strong  by  nature,  and  well 
fortified  by  art,  which  the  Welsh  prince  had 
found  it  impossible  to  conquer,  either  by 
open  force  or  by  stratagem,  and  which,  re- 
maining with  a  strong  garrison  in  his  rear, 
often  checked  his  incursions,  by  rendering 
his  retreat  precarious. 

On  this  account,  Gwenwyn  of  Powys-Land 
had  an  hundred  times  vowed  the  death  of 
Baymond  Berenger,  and  the  demolition  of 
his  castle;  but  the  policy  of  the  sagacious 
old  warrior,  and  his  long  experience  in  all 
warlike  practice,  were  such  as,  with  the  aid 
of  his  more  powerful  countrymen,  enabled 
him  to  defy  the  attempts  of  his  fiery  neigh- 
bor. If  there  was  a  man,  therefore,  through- 
out England,  whom  Gwenwyn  hated  more 
than  another,  it  was  Baymond  Berenger;  and 
yet  the  good  Archbishop  Baldwin  could  pre- 
vail on  the  Welsh  prince  to  meet  him  as  a 
friend  and  ally  in  the  cause  of  the  Cross. 
He  even  invited  Baymond  to  the  autumn 
festivities  of  his  Welsh  palace,  where  the  old 
knight,  in  all  honorable  courtesy,  feasted 
and  hunted  for  more  than  a  week  in  the  do- 
minions of  his  hereditary  foe. 

To  requite  this  hospitality,  Baymond  in- 
vited the  Prince  of  Powys,  with  a  chosen  but 
limited  train,  during  the  ensuing  Christmas, 
to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  some  anti- 
quaries have  endeavored  to  identify  with  the 
Castle  of  Colwyn,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  But  the  length  of  time,  and  some 
geographical  difficulties,  throw  doubts  upon 
this  ingenious  conjecture. 

As  the  Welshman  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
he  was  observed  by  his  faithful  bard  to  shud- 
der with  involuntary  emotion;  nor  did  Cad- 


wallon,  experienced  as  he  was  in  life,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his 
master,  make  any  doubt  that  he  was  at  that 
moment  strongly  urged  by  the  apparent  op- 
portunity, to  seize  upon  the  strong  fortress 
which  had  been  so  long  the  object  of  his 
cupidity,  even  at  the  expense  of  violating  his 
good  faith. 

Dreading  lest  the  struggle  of  his  master's 
conscience  and  his  ambition  should  terminate 
unfavorably  for  his  fame,  the  bard  arrested 
his  attention  by  whispering  in  their  native 
language,  that  the  teeth  which  bite  hardest 
are  those  which  are  out  of  sight;"  and  Gwen- 
wyn, looking  around  him,  became  aware, 
that,  though  only  unarmed  squires  and  pages 
appeared  in  the  courtyard,  yet  the  towers 
and  battlements  connecting  them  were  gar- 
nished with  archers  and  men-at-arms. 

They  proceeded  to  the  banquet,  at  which 
Gwenwyn,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  Eveline 
Berenger,  the  sole  child  of  the  Norman  cas- 
tellane,  the  inheritor  of  his  domains  and  of 
his  supposed  wealth,  aged  only  sixteen,  and 
the  most  beautiful  damsel  upon  the  Welsh 
marches.  Many  a  spear  had  already  been 
shivered  in  maintenance  of  her  charms;  and 
the  gallant  Hugo  de  Lacy,  Constable  of 
Chester,  one  of  the  most  redoubted  warriors 
of  the  time,  had  laid  at  Eveline's  feet  the 
prize  which  his  chivalry  had  gained  in  a 
great  tournament  held  near  that  ancient 
town.  Gwenwyn  considered  these  triumphs 
as  so  many  additional  recommendations  to 
Eveline;  her  beauty  was  incontestable,  and 
she  was  heiress  of  the  fortress  which  he  so 
much  longed  to  possess,  and  which  he  began 
now  to  think  might  be  acquired  by  means 
more  smooth  than  those  with  which  he  was 
in  the  use  of  working  out  his  will. 

Again,  the  hatred  which  subsisted  between 
the  British  and  their  Saxon  and  Norman  in- 
vaders; his  long  and  ill -extinguished  feud 
with  this  very  Baymond  Berenger;  a  general 
recollection  that  alliances  between  the  Welsh 
and  English  had  rarely  been  happy;  and  a 
consciousness  that  the  measure  which  he 
meditated  would  be  unpopular  among  his 
followers,  and  appear  a  dereliction  of  the 
systematic  principles  on  which  he  had 
hitherto  acted,  restrained  him  from  speak- 
ing his  wishes  to  Baymond  or  his  daugh- 
ter. The  idea  of  the  rejection  of  his 
suit  did  not  for  a  moment  occur  to  him;  he 
was  convinced  he  had  but  to  speak  his 
wishes,  and  that  the  daughter  of  a  Norman 
castellane,  whose  rank  or  power  were  not  of 
the  highest  order  among  the  nobles  of  the 
frontiers,  must  be  delighted  and  honored  by 
a  proposal  for  allying  his  family  with  that  of 
the  sovereign  of  a  hundred  mountains. 

There  was  indeed  another  objection,  which 
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in  later  times  would  have  been  of  considera- 
ble weight — Gwenwyn  was  already  married. 
But  Brengwain  was  a  childless  bride;  sov- 
ereigns (and  among  sovereigns  the  Welsh 
prince  ranked  himself)  marry  for  lineage, 
and  the  Pope  was  not  likely  to  be  scrupu- 
lous, where  the  question  was  to  oblige  a 
prince  who  had  assumed  the  Cross  with  such 
ready  zeal,  even  although,  in  fact,  his 
thoughts  had  been  much  more  on  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  than  on  Jerusalem.  In  the 
meanwhile,  if  Eaymond  Berenger  (as  was 
suspected)  was  not  liberal  enough  in  his 
opinions  to  permit  Eveline  to  hold  the  tem- 
porary rank  of  concubine,  which  the  man- 
ners of  Wales  warranted  Gwenwyn  to  offer 
as  an  interim  arrangement,  he  had  only  to 
wait  for  a  few  months,  and  sue  for  a  divorce 
through  the  Bishop  of  Saint  David's,  or  some 
other  intercessor  at  the  Court  of  Borne. 

Agitating  these  thoughts  in  his  mind, 
Gwenwyn  prolonged  his  residence  at  the  Cas- 
tle of  Berenger,  from  Christmas  till  Twelfth- 
day;  and  endured  the  presence  of  the  Nor- 
man cavaliers  who  resorted  to  Raymond's 
festal  halls,  although,  regarding  themselves, 
in  virtue  of  their  rank  of  knighthood,  equal 
to  the  most  potent  sovereigns,  they  made 
small  account  of  the  long  descent  of  the 
Welsh  prince,  who,  in  their  eyes,  was  but 
the  chief  of  a  semi-barbarous  province;  while 
he,  on  his  part,  considered  them  little  better 
than  a  sort  of  privileged  robbers,  and  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  restrained  himself  from 
manifesting  his  open  hatred,  when  he  beheld 
them  careering  in  the  exercises  of  chivalry, 
the  habitual  use  of  which  rendered  them 
such  formidable  enemies  to  his  country.  At 
length,  the  term  of  feasting  was  ended,  and 
knight  and  squire  departed  from  the  castle, 
which  once  more  assumed  the  aspect  of  a 
solitary  and  guarded  frontier  fort. 

But  the  Prince  of  Powys-Land,  while  pur- 
suing his  sports  on  his  own  mountains  and 
valleys,  found  that  even  the  abundance  of 
the  game,  as  well  as  his  release  from  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Norman  chivalry,  who  Effected 
to  treat  him  as  an  equal,  profited  him  noth- 
ing, so  long  as  the  light  and  beautiful  form 
of  Eveline,  on  her  white  palfrey,  was  ban- 
ished from  the  train  of  sportsmen.  In  short, 
he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  took  into  his  con- 
fidence his  chaplain,  an  able  and  sagacious 
man,  whose  pride  was  flattered  by  his 
patron's  communication,  and  who,  besides, 
saw  in  the  proposed  scheme  some  contingent 
advantages  for  himself  and  his  order.  By 
his  counsel,  the  proceedings  for  Gwenwyn's 
divorce  were  prosecuted  under  favorable 
auspices,  and  the  unfortunate  Brengwain 
was  removed  to  a  nunnery,  which  perhaps 
she  found  a  more  cheerful  habitation  than 


the  lonely  retreat  in  which  she  had  led  a 
neglected  life,  ever  since  Gwenwyn  had 
despaired  of  her  bed  being  blessed  with  issue. 
Father  Einion  also  dealt  with  the  chiefs  and 
elders  of  the  land,  and  represented  to  them 
the  advantage  which  in  future  wars  they 
were  certain  to  obtain  by  the  possession  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  which  had  for  more 
than  a  century  covered  and  protected  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  country,  rendered  their 
advance  difficult,  and  their  retreat  perilous, 
and,  in  a  word,  prevented  their  carrying 
their  incursions  as  far  as  the  gates  of  Shrews- 
bury. As  for  the  union  with  the  Saxon 
damsel,  the  fetters  which  it  was  to  form 
might  not  (the  good  father  hinted)  be  found 
more  permanent  than  those  which  had 
bound  Gwenwyn  to  her  predecessor,  Breng- 
wain. These  arguments,  mingled  with  others 
adapted  to  the  views  and  wishes  of  different 
individuals,  were  so  prevailing,  that  the 
chaplain,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  was 
able  to  report  to  his  princely  patron  that  his 
proposed  match  would  meet  with  no  opposi- 
tion from  the  elders  and  nobles  of  his  do- 
minions. A  golden  bracelet,  six  ounces  in 
weight,  was  the  instant  reward  of  the  priest's 
dexterity  in  negotiation,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Gwenwyn  to  commit  to  paper 
those  proposals,  which  he  doubted  not  were 
to  throw  the  Castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse, 
notwithstanding  its  melancholy  name,  into 
an  ecstasy  of  joy.  With  some  difficulty  the 
chaplain  prevailed  on  his  patron  to  say  noth- 
ing in  this  letter  upon  his  temporary  plan  of 
concubinage,  which  he  wisely  judged  might 
be  considered  as  an  affront  both  by  Eveline 
and  her  father.  The  matter  of  the  divorce 
he  represented  as  almost  entirely  settled,  and 
wound  up  his  letter  with  a  moral  application, 
in  which  were  many  allusions  to  Vashti, 
Esther,  and  Ahasuerus. 

Having  despatched  this  letter  by  a  swift 
and  trusty  messenger,  the  British  prince 
opened  in  all  solemnity  the  feast  of  Easter, 
which  had  come  round  during  the  course  of 
these  external  and  internal  negotiations. 

Upon  the  approaching  Holy-tide,  to  pro- 
pitiate the  minds  of  his  subjects  and  vassals, 
they  were  invited  in  large  numbers  to  par- 
take a  princely  festivity  at  Castell-Coch,  or 
the  Bed  Castle,  as  it  was  then  called,  since 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Powis  Castle, 
and  in  latter  times  the  princely  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Powis.  The  architectural  magnifi- 
cence of  this  noble  residence  is  of  a  much 
later  period  than  that  of  Gwenwyn,  whose 
palace,  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  was  a  low, 
long-roofed  edifice  of  red  stone,  whence  the 
castle  derived  its  name;  while  a  ditch  and 
palisade  were,  in  addition  to  the  command- 
ing situation,  its  most  important  defences. 
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CHAPTER  SECOND. 

In  Madoc's  tent  the  clarion  sounds, 
With  rapid  clangor  hurried  far; 

Each  hill  and  dalo  the  note  rebounds, 
But  when  return  the  Bona  of  war? 

Thnu,  born  of  etern  Necessity, 

Dull  l'eacel  the  valley  yields  to  thee, 
And  owns  thy  melancholy  sway. 

Welsh  Poem. 

The  feasts  of  the  ancient  British  princes 
usually  exhibited  all  the  rude  splendor  and 
liberal  indulgence  of  mountain  hospitality, 
and  Gwenwyn  was,  on  the  present  occasion, 
anxious  to  purchase  popularity  by  even  an 
unusual  display  of  profusion;  for  he  was 
sensible  that  the  alliance  which  he  medi- 
tated might  indeed  be  tolerated,  but  could 
not  be  approved,  by  his  subjects  and 
followers. 

The  following  incident,  trifling  in  itself, 
confirmed  his  apprehensions.  Passing  one 
evening,  when  it  was  become  nearly  dark, 
by  the  open  window  of  a  guard-room,  usu- 
ally occupied  by  some  few  of  his  most  cele- 
brated soldiers,  who  relieved  each  other  in 
watching  his  palace,  he  heard  Morgan,  a 
man  distinguished  for  strength,  courage, 
and  ferocity,  say  to  the  companion  with 
whom  he  was  sitting  by  the  watch-fire, 
"  Gwenwyn  is  turned  to  a  priest,  or  a  woman ! 
When  was  it  before  these  last  months,  that 
a  follower  of  his  was  obliged  to  gnaw  the 
meat  from  the  bone  so  closely,  as  I  am  now 
peeling  the  morsel  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand?"* 

""Wait  but  a  while,"  replied  his  comrade, 
"till  the  Norman  match  be  accomplished; 
and  so  small  will  be  the  prey  we  shall  then 
drive  from  the  Saxon  churls,  that  we  may 
be  glad  to  swallow,  like  hungry  dogs,  the 
very  bones  themselves." 

Gwenwyn  heard  no  more  of  their  conver- 
sation; but  this  was  enough  to  alarm  his 
pride  as  a  soldier,  and  his  jealousy  as  a 
prince.  He  was  sensible  that  the  people 
over  whom  he  ruled  were  at  once  fickle  in 
their  disposition,  impatient  of  long  repose, 
and  full  of  hatred  against  their  neighbors; 
and  he  almost  dreaded  the  consequences  of 
the  inactivity  to  which  a  long  truce  might 
reduce  them.  The  risk  was  now  incurred, 
however;  and  to  display  even  more  than  his 
wonted  splendor  and  liberality,  seemed  the 
best  way  of  reconciling  the  wavering  affec- 
tions of  his  subjects. 

A  Norman  would  have  despised  the  bar- 
barous magnificence  of  an  entertainment, 
consisting  of  kine  and  sheep  roasted  whole, 
of  goat's  flesh  and  deer's  flesh  seethed  in  the 

*  Itis  said  in  Highland  tradition,  that  one  of  the  Macdon- 
alds  of  the  Isles,  who  had  suffered  his  broadsword  to  remain 
sheathed  for  some  months  after  his  marriage  with  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  was  stirred  to  a  sndden  and  furious  expedition 
against  the  mainland  by  hearing  conversation  to  the  above 
purpose  among  his  body-guard. 


skins  of  the  animals  themselves;  for  the 
Normans  piqued  themselves  on  the  quality 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  their  food,  and. 
eating  rather  delicately  than  largely,  ridi- 
culed the  coarser  taste  of  the  Britons,  al- 
though the  last  wero  in  their  banquets  much 
more  moderate  than  were  the  Saxons;  nor 
would  the  oceans  of  Crw  and  hydromel, 
which  overwhelmed  the  guests  like  a  deluge, 
have  made  up,  in  their  opinion,  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  more  elegant  and  costly  beverage 
which  they  had  learnt  to  love  in  the  south 
of  Europe.  Milk,  prepared  in  various  ways, 
was  another  material  of  the  British  enter- 
tainment, which  would  not  have  received 
their  approbation,  although  a  nutriment 
which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  often  supplied 
the  want  of  all  others  among  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, whose  country  was  rich  in  flocks 
and  herds,  but  poor  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  long  low 
hall,  built  of  rough  wood  lined  with  shin- 
gles, having  a  fire  at  each  end,  the  smoke  of 
which,  unable  to  find  its  way  through  the 
imperfect  chimneys-  in  the  roof,  rolled  in 
cloudy  billows  above  the  heads  of  the  revel- 
lers, who  sat  on  low  seats,  purposely  to  avoid 
its  stifling  fumes.*  The  mien  and  appear- 
ance of  the  company  assembled  was  wild, 
and,  even  in  their  social  hours,  almost  ter- 
rific. Their  prince  himself  had  the  gigantic 
port  and  fiery  eye  fitted  to  sway  an  unruly 
people,  whose  delight  was  in  the  field  of 
battle;  and  the  long  mustaches  which  he 
and  most  of  his  champions  wore,  added  to 
the  formidable  dignity  of  his  presence.  Like 
most  of  those  present,  Gwenwyn  was  clad  in 
a  simple  tunic  of  white  linen  cloth,  a  rem- 
nant of  the  dress  which  the  Romans  had  in- 
troduced into  provincial  Britain ;  and  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  Eudorchawg,  or  chain 
of  twisted  gold  links,  with  which  the  Celtic 
tribes  always  decorated  their  chiefs.  The 
collar,  indeed,  representing  in  form  the  spe- 
cies of  links  made  by  children  out  of  rushes, 
was  common  to  chieftains  of  inferior  rank, 
many  of  whom  bore  it  in  virtue  of  their 
birth,  or  had  won  it  by  military  exploits; 
but  a  ring  of  gold,  bent  around  the  head, 
intermingled  with  Gwenwyn's  hair — for  he 
claimed  the  rank  of  one  of  three  diademed 
princes  of  Wales,  and  his  armlets  and  ank- 
lets, of  the  same  metal,  were  peculiar  to  the 
Prince  of  Powys,  as  an  independent  sover- 
eign. Two  squires  of  his  body,  who  dedi- 
cated their  whole  attention  to  his  service, 

*  The  Welsh  hou«es,  like  those  of  the  cognate  tribes  in 
Ireland,  and  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  were  very  imper- 
fectly supplied  with  chimneys.  Hence,  in  the  History  of 
the  Gwydir  familv,  the  striking  expression  of  a  Welsh  chief- 
tain who,  the  house  being  assault<Mi  and  set  on  fire  by  his  en- 
emies, exhorted  his  friends  to  stand  to  their  defence,  saying 
he  had  seen  as  much  smoke  in  the  hali  npon  a  Christmas 
even. 
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stood  at  the  Prince's  back;  and  at  his  feet 
sat  a  page,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  them 
warm  by  chafing,  and  by  wrapping  them  in 
his  mantle.  The  same  right  of  sovereignty, 
which  assigned  to  Gwenwyn  his  golden 
crownlet,  gave  him  a  title  to  the  attendance 
of  the  foot-bearer,  or  youth,  who  lay  on  the 
rushes,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  cherish  the 
Prince's  feet  in  his  lap  or  bosom.* 

Notwithstanding  the  military  disposition 
of  the  guests,  and  the  danger  arising  from 
the  feuds  into  which  they  were  divided,  few 
of  the  feasters  wore  any  defensive  armor,  ex- 
cept the  light  goat-skin  buckler,  which  hung 
behind  each  man's  seat.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  were  well  provided  with  offensive 
weapons;  for  the  broad,  sharp,  short,  two- 
edged  sword  was  another  legacy  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Most  added  a  wood-knife  or  poniard; 
and  there  were  stores  of  javelins,  darts,  bows 
and  arrows,  pikes,  halberds,  Danish  axes, 
and  Welsh  hooks  and  bills;  so,  in  case  of 
ill-blood  arising  during  the  banquet,  there 
was  no  lack  of  weapons  to  work  misehief. 

But  although  the  form  of  the  feast  was 
somewhat  disorderly,  and  that  the  revellers 
were  unrestrained  by  the  stricter  rules  of 
good-breeding  which  the  laws  of  chivalry 
imposed,  the  Easter  banquet  of  Gwenwyn 
possessed,  in  the  attendance  of  twelve  emi- 
nent bards,  one  source  of  the  most  exalted 
pleasure,  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  the 
proud  Normans  could  themselves  boast.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  had  their  minstrels,  a  race 
of  men  trained  to  the  profession  of  poetry, 
song,  and  music;  but  although  those  arts 
were  highly  honored,  and  the  individual  pro- 
fessors, when  they  attained  to  eminence, 
were  often  richly  rewarded,  and  treated  with 
distinction,  the  order  of  minstrels,  as  such, 
was  held  in  low  esteem,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  worthless  and  dissolute  strollers,  by 
whom  the  art  was  assumed  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  necessity  of  labor,  and  to  have  the 
means  of  pursuing  a  wandering  and  dissi- 
pated course  of  life.  Such,  in  all  times,  has 
been  the  censure  upon  the  calling  of  those 
who  dedicate  themselves  to  the  public  amuse- 
ment; among  whom  those  distinguished  by 
individual  excellence  are  sometimes  raised 
high  in  the  social  circle,  while  far  the  more 
numerous  professors,  who  only  reach  medi- 
ocrity, are  sunk  into  the  lower  scale.  But 
such  was  not  the  case  with  the  order  of  bards 
in  Wales,  who,  succeeding  to  the  dignity  of 
the  Druids,  under  whom  they  had  originally 
formed  a  subordinate  fraternity,  had  many 
immunities,  were  held  in  the  highest  rever- 
ence and  esteem,  and  exercised  much  influ- 
ence with  their  countrymen.  Their  power 
over  the  public  mind  even  rivalled  that  of 

•  Note  A.  Foot-pagee. 


the  priests  themselves,  to  whom  indeed  they 
bore  some  resemblance;  for  they  never  wore 
arms,  were  initiated  into  their  order  by  se- 
cret and  mystic  solemnities,  and  homage  was 
rendered  to  their  Awen,  or  flow  of  poetic 
inspiration,  as  if  it  had  been  indeed  marked 
with  a  divine  character.  Thus  possessed  of 
power  and  consequence,  the  bards  were  not 
unwilling  to  exercise  their  privileges,  and 
sometimes,  in  doing  so,  their  manners  fre- 
quently savored  of  caprice. 

This  was  perhaps  the  case  with  Cadwal- 
lon,  the  chief  bard  of  Gwenwyn,  and  who, 
as  such,  was  expected  to  have  poured  forth 
the  tide  of  song  in  the  banqueting  hall  of 
his  prince.  But  neither  the  anxious  and 
breathless  expectation  of  the  assembled  chiefs 
and  champions — neither  the  dead  silence 
which  stilled  the  roaring  hall,  when  his 
harp  was  reverently  placed  before  him  by 
his  attendant — nor  even  the  commands  or 
entreaties  of  the  Prince  himself — could  ex- 
tract from  Cadwallon  more  than  a  short  and 
interrupted  prelude  upon  the  instrument, 
the  notes  of  which  arranged  themselves  into 
an  air  inexpressibly  mournful,  and  died  away 
in  silence.  The  Prince  frowned  darkly  on 
the  bard,  who  was  himself  far  too  deeply 
lost  in  gloomy  thought,  to  offer  any  apology, 
or  even  to  observe  his  displeasure.  Again 
he  touched  a  few  wild  notes,  and,  raising 
his  looks  upward,  seemed  to  be  on  the  very 
point  of  bursting  forth  into  a  tide  of  song 
similar  to  those  with  which  this  master  of 
his  art  was  wont  to  enchant  his  hearers. 
But  the  effort  was  in  vain — he  declared  that 
his  right  hand  was  withered,  and  pushed  the 
instrument  from  him. 

A  murmur  went  round  the  company,  and 
Gwenwyn  read  in  their  aspects  that  they  re- 
ceived the  unusual  silence  of  Cadwallon  on 
this  high  occasion  as  a  bad  omen.  He 
called  hastily  on  a  young  and  ambitious 
bard,  named  Caradoc  of  Menwygent,  whose 
rising  fame  was  likely  soon  to  vie  with  the 
established  reputation  of  Cadwallon,  and 
summoned  him  to  sing  something  which 
might  command  the  applause  of  his  sov- 
ereign and  the  gratitude  of  the  company. 
The  young  man  was  ambitious,  and  under- 
stood the  arts  of  a  courtier.  He  commenced 
a  poem,  in  which,  although  under  a  feigned 
name,  he  drew  such  a  poetic  picture  of 
Eveline  Berenger,  that  Gwenwyn  was  en- 
raptured; and  while  all  who  had  seen  the 
beautiful  original  at  once  recognised  the  re- 
semblance, the  eyes  of  the  Prince  confessed 
at  once  his  passion  for  the  subject,  and  his 
admiration  of  the  poet.  The  figures  of 
Celtic  poetry,  in  themselves  highly  im- 
aginative, were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ambitious  bard,  rising  in  his 
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tone  as  he  perceived  the  feelings  which  he 
was  exciting.  The  praises  of  the  Prince 
mingled  with  those  of  the  Norman  beauty; 
and  as  a  lion,"  said  the  poet,  "can  only  be 
led  by  the  hand  of  a  chaste  and  beautiful 
maiden,  so  a  chief  can  only  acknowledge  the 
empire  of  the  most  virtuous,  the  most  lovely 
of  her  sex.  Who  asks  of  the  noonday  sun, 
in  what  quarter  of  the  world  he  was  born  ? 
and  who  shall  ask  of  such  charms  as 
hers,  to  what  country  they  owe  their 
birth?" 

Enthusiasts  in  pleasure  as  in  war,  and 
possessed  of  imaginations  which  answered 
readily  to  the  summons  of  their  poets,  the 
Welsh  chiefs  and  leaders  united  in  acclama- 
tions of  applause;  and  the  song  of  the  bard 
went  farther  to  render  popular  the  intended 
alliance  of  the  Prince,  than  had  all  the 
graver  arguments  of  his  priestly  precursor  in 
the  same  topic. 

Gwenwyn  himself,  in  a  transport  of  de- 
light, tore  off  the  golden  bracelets  which  he 
wore,  to  bestow  them  upon  a  bard  whose 
song  had  produced  an  effect  so  desirable; 
and  said,  as  he  looked  at  the  silent  and  sul- 
len Cadwallon,  "The  silent  harp  was  never 
strung  with  golden  wires. " 

"Prince,"  answered  the  bard,  whose 
pride  was  at  least  equal  to  that  of  Gwenwyn 
himself,  "you  pervert  the  proverb  of  Talies- 
sin — it  is  the  flattering  harp  which  never 
lacked  golden  strings." 

Gwenwyn,  turning  sternly  towards  him, 
was  about  to  make  an  angry  answer,  when 
the  sudden  appearance  of  Jorworth,  the 
messenger  whom  he  had  despatched  to  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  arrested  his  purpose.  This 
rude  envoy  entered  the  hall  bare-legged,  ex- 
cepting the  sandals  of  goat-skin  which  he 
wore,  and  having  on  his  shoulder  a  cloak 
of  the  same,  and  a  short  javelin  in  his  hand. 
The  dust  on  his  garments,  and  the  flush  on 
his  brow,  showed  with  what  hasty  zeal  his 
errand  had  been  executed.  Gwenwyn  de- 
manded of  him  eagerly,  "What  news  from 
Garde  Doloureuse,  Jorworth  ap  Jevan  ?  " 

"I  bear  them  in  my  bosom,"  said  the  son 
of  Jevan;  and,  with  much  reverence,  he  de- 
livered to  the  Prince  a  packet,  bound  with 
silk,  and  sealed  with  the  impression  of  a 
swan,  the  ancient  cognisance  of  the  House 
of  Berenger.  Himself  ignorant,  of  writing 
or  reading,  Gwenwyn,  in  anxious  haste,  de- 
livered the  letter  to  Cadwallon,  who  usually 
acted  as  secretary  when  the  chaplain  was 
not  in  presence,  as  chanced  then  to  be  the 
case.  Cadwallon,  looking  at  the  letter,  said 
briefly,  "I  read  no  Latin.  Ill  betide  the 
Norman,  who  writes  to  a  Prince  of  Powys 
in  other  language  than  that  of  Britain!  and 
well  was  the  hour  when  that  noble  tongue 


alone  was  spoken  from  Tintagel  to  Caer- 
leon!" 

Gwenwyn  only  replied  to  him  with  an 
angry  glance. 

Where  is  Father  Einion  ?  "  said  the  im- 
patient Prince. 

"He  assists  in  the  church,"  replied  one 
of  his  attendants,  "for  it  is  the  feast  of 
Saint"  

"Were  it  the  feast  of  Saint  David,"  said 
Gwenwyn,  "and  were  the  pyx  between  his 
hands,  he  must  come  hither  to  me  in- 
stantly!" 

One  of  the  chief  henchmen  sprung  off,  to 
command  his  attendance,  and,  in  the  mean- 
time, Gwenwyn  eyed  the  letter  containing 
the  secret  of  his  fate,  but  which  it  required 
an  interpreter  to  read,  with  such  eagerness 
and  anxiety,  that  Caradoc,  elated  by  his 
former  success,  threw  in  a  few  notes  to  di- 
vert, if  possible,  the  tenor  of  his  patron's 
thoughts  during  the  interval.  A  light  and 
lively  air,  touch  by  a  hand  which  seemed  to 
hesitate,  like  the  submissive  voice  of  an  in- 
ferior, fearing  to  interrupt  his  master's  medi- 
tations, introduced  a  stanza  or  two  applica- 
ble to  the  subject. 

"And  what  though  thou,  0  scroll,"  he 
said,  apostrophising  the  letter,  which  lay  on 
the  table  before  his  master,  "  dost  speak  with 
the  tongue  of  the  stranger  ?  Hath  not  the 
cuckoo  a  harsh  note,  and  yet  she  tells  us  of 
green  buds  and  springing  flowers  ?  What  if 
thy  language  be  that  of  the  stoled  priest,  is 
it  not  the  same  which  binds  hearts  and 
hands  together  at  the  altar?  And  what 
though  thou  delayest  to  render  up  thy  treas- 
ures, are  not  all  pleasures  most  sweet,  when 
enhanced  by  expectation  ?  What  were  the 
chase,  if  the  deer  dropped  at  our  feet  the 
instant  he  started  from  the  cover — or  what 
value  were  there  in  the  love  of  the  maiden, 
were  it  yielded  without  coy  delay  ?  " 

The  song  of  the  bard  was  here  broken 
short  by  the  entrance  of  the  priest,  who, 
hasty  in  obeying  the  summons  of  his  im- 
patient master,  had  not  tarried  to  lay  aside 
even  the  stole,  which  he  had  worn  in  the 
holy  service;  and  many  of  the  elders  thought 
it  was  no  good  omen,  that,  so  habited,  a 
priest  should  appear  in  a  festive  assembly, 
and  amid  profane  minstrelsy. 

The  priest  opened  the  letter  of  the  Nor- 
man Baron,  and,  struck  with  surprise  at  the 
contents,  lifted  his  eyes  in  silence. 

"Bead  it!  "exclaimed  the  fierce  Gwenwyn. 

"So  please  you,"  replied  the  more  prudent 
chaplain,  "a  smaller  company  were  a  fitter 
audience." 

"Piead  it  aloud!  "  repeated  the  Prince,  in 
a  still  higher  tone;  "there  sit  none  here  who 
respect  not  the  honor  of  their  prince,  or  who 
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deserve  not  his  confidence.  Read  it,  I  say, 
aloud!  and  by  Saint  David,  if  Eaymond  the 
Norman  hath  dared"  

He  stopped  short,  and,  reclining  on  his 
seat,  composed  himself  to  an  attitude  of  at- 
tention; but  it  was  easy  for  his  followers  to 
fill  up  the  breach  in  his  exclamation  which 
prudence  had  recommended. 

The  voice  of  the  chaplain  was  low  and  ill- 
assured  as  he  read  the  following  epistle: — 

"Eaymond  Berenger,  the  noble  Norman 
Knight,  Seneschal  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse,  to  Gwenwyn,  Prince  of  Powys 
(May  peace  be  between  them!)  sendeth 
health. 

"Your  letter,  craving  the  hand  of  our 
daughter,  Eveline  Berenger,  was  safely  de- 
livered to  us  by  your  servant,  Jorworth  ap 
Jevan,  and  we  thank  you  heartily  for  the 
good  meaning  therein  expressed  to  us  and  to 
ours.  But,  considering  within  ourselves  the 
difference  of  blood  and  lineage,  with  the  im- 
pediments and  causes  of  offence  which  have 
often  arisen  in  the  like  cases,  we  hold  it 
fitter  to  match  our  daughter  among  our  own 
people;  and  this  by  no  case  in  disparagement 
of  you,  but  solely  for  the  weal  of  you,  of  our- 
selves, and  of  our  mutual  dependants,  who 
will  be  the  more  safe  from  the  risk  of  quar- 
rel betwixt  us,  that  we  essay  not  to  draw  the 
bonds  of  our  intimacy  more  close  than  be- 
seemeth.  The  sheep  and  the  goats  feed  to- 
gether in  peace  on  the  same  pastures,  but 
they  mingle  not  in  blood,  or  race,  the  one 
with  the  other.  Moreover,  our  daughter 
Eveline  hath  been  sought  in  marriage  by  a 
noble  and  potent  Lord  of  the  Marches, 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  the  Constable  of  Chester,  to 
which  most  honorable  suit  we  have  returned 
a  favorable  answer.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible that  we  should  in  this  matter  grant  to 
you  the  boon  you  seek;  nevertheless,  you 
shall  at  all  times  find  us,  in  other  matters, 
willing  to  pleasure  you;  and  hereunto  we  call 
God,  and  Our  Lady,  and  Saint  Mary  Mag- 
dalene of  Quatford,  to  witness;  to  whose 
keeping  we  heartily  recommend  you. 

"Written  by  our  command  at  our  Castle 
of  Garde  Doloureuse,  within  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  by  a  reverend  priest,  Father  Aldro- 
vand,  a  black  monk  of  the  house  of  Wenlock; 
and  to  which  we  have  appended  our  seal, 
upon  the  eve  of  the  blessed  martyr  Saint 
Alphegius,  to  whom  be  honor  and  glory!" 

The  voice  of  Fath%r  Einion  faltered,  and 
the  scroll  which  he  held  in  his  hand  trem- 
bled in  his  grasp,  as  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion of  this  epistle;  for  well  he  knew 
that  insults   more  slight  than  Gwenwyn 


would  hold  the  least  word  it  contained, 
were  sure  to  put  every  drop  of  his'  British 
blood  into  the  most  vehement  commotion. 
Nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  The  Prince  had 
gradually  drawn  himself  up  from  the  post- 
ure of  repose  in  which  he  had  prepared  to 
listen  to  the  epistle;  and  when  it  concluded, 
he  sprung  on  his  feet  like  a  startled  lion, 
spurning  from  him  as  he  rose  the  footbearer, 
who  rolled  at  some  distance  on  the  floor. 
"  Priest,"  he  said,  "  hast  thou  read  that  ac- 
cursed scroll  fairly  ?  for  if  thou  hast  added 
or  diminished  one  word,  or  one  letter,  I  will 
have  thine  eyes  so  handled  that  thou  shalt 
never  read  letter  more ! " 

The  monk  replied,  trembling  (for  he  was 
well  aware  that  the  sacerdotal  character  was 
not  uniformly  respected  among  the  irascible 
Welshmen),  "By  the  oath  of  my  order, 
mighty  prince,  I  have  read  word  for  word, 
and  letter  for  letter." 

There  was  a  momentary  pause,  while  the 
fury  of  Gwenwyn,  at  this  unexpected  af- 
front, offered  to  him  in  the  presence  of  all 
his  Uckelwyr  (i.  e.  noble  chiefs,  literally  men 
of  high  stature),  seemed  too  big  for  utter- 
ance, when  the  silence  was  broken  by  a  few 
notes  from  the  hitherto  mute  harp  of  Cad- 
wallon.  The  Prince  looked  round  at  first 
with  displeasure  at  the  interruption,  for  he 
was  himself  about  to  speak;  but  when  he 
beheld  the  bard  bending  over  his  harp  with 
an  air  of  inspiration,  and  blending  together, 
with  unexampled  skill,  the  wildest  and  most 
exalted  tones  of  his  art,  he  himself  became 
an  auditor  instead  of  a  speaker,  and  Cad- 
wallon,  not  the  Prince,  seemed  to  become 
the  central  point  of  the  assembly,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  bent,  and  to  whom  each  ear 
was  turned  with  breathless  eagerness,  as  if 
his  strains  were  the  responses  of  an  oracle. 

"We  wed  not  with  the  stranger," — thus 
burst  the  song  from  the  lips  of  the  poet. 
"Vortigern  wedded  with  the  stranger; 
thence  came  the  first  woe  upon  Britain,  and 
a  sword  upon  her  nobles,  and  a  thunderbolt 
upon  her  palace.  We  wed  not  with  the  en- 
slaved Saxon — the  free  and  princely  stag 
seeks  not  for  his  bride  the  heifer  whose 
neck  the  yoke  hath  worn.  We  wed  not  with 
the  rapacious  Norman — the  noble  hound 
scorns  to  seek  a  mate  from  the  herd  of  rav- 
ening wolves.  When  was  it  heard  that  the 
Cymry,  the  descendants  of  Brute,  the  true 
children  of  the  soil  of  fair  Britain,  were 
plundered,  oppressed,  bereft  of  their  birth- 
right, and  insulted  even  in  their  last  re- 
treats?— when,  but  since  they  stretched 
their  hand  in  friendship  to  the  stranger, 
and  clasped  to  their  bosoms  the  daughter  of 
the  Saxon  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  feared  ? — 
the  empty  water-course  of  summer,  or  the 
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channel  of  the  headlong  winter  torrent  ? — 
A  maiden  smiles  at  the  summer-shrunk 
brook  while  she  crosses  it,  but  a  barbed 
horse  and  his  rider  will  fear  to  stem  the 
wintry  Hood.  Men  of  Mathravel  and  Powys, 
be  the  dreaded  Hood  of  winter — Gwenwyn, 
son  of  Cyverliock! — may  thy  plume  be  the 
topmost  of  its  waves!" 

All  thoughts  of  peace,  thoughts  which,  in 
themselves,  were  foreign  to  the  hearts  of  the 
warlike  British,  passed  before  the  song  of 
Cadwallon  like  dust  before  the  whirlwind, 
and  the  unanimous  shout  of  the  assembly 
declared  for  instant  war.  The  Prince  him- 
self spoke  not,  but,  looking  proudly  around 
him,  flung  abroad  his  arm,  as  one  who 
cheers  his  followers  to  the  attack. 

The  priest,  had  he  dared,  might  have  re- 
minded Gwenwyn  that  the  Cross  which  he 
had  assumed  on  his  shoulder  had  conse- 
crated his  arm  to  the  Holy  War,  and  pre- 
cluded his  engaging  in  any  civil  strife.  But 
the  task  was  too  dangerous  for  Father  Eini- 
on's  courage,  and  he  shrunk  from  the  hall 
to  the  seclusion  of  his  own  convent.  Cara- 
doc,  whose  brief  hour  of  popularity  was 
past,  also  retired,  with  humble  and  dejected 
looks,  and  not  without  a  glance  of  indig- 
nation at  his  triumphant  rival,  who  had  so 
judiciously  reserved  his  display  of  art  for 
the  theme  of  war,  that  was  ever  most  popu- 
lar with  the  audience. 

The  chiefs  resumed  their  seats,  no  longer 
for  the  purpose  of  festivity,  but  to  fix,  in 
the  hasty  manner  customary  among  these 
prompt  warriors,  where  they  were  to  as- 
semble their  forces,  which,  upon  such  oc- 
casions, comprehended  almost  all  the  able- 
bodied  males  of  the  country — for  all,  except- 
ing the  priests  and  the  bards,  were  soldiers 
— and  to  settle  the  order  of  their  descent 
upon  the  devoted  marches,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  signalise,  by  general  ravage,  their 
sense  of  the  insult  which  their  Prince  had 
received  by  the  rejection  of  his  suit. 


CHAPTER  THIED. 

The  sands  are  number'd,  thatmake  up  my  life: 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 

Henry  VI.  Act  I.  Scene  4. 

When  Raymond  Berenger  had  despatched 
his  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Powys,  he  was 
not  unsuspicious,  though  altogether  fearless, 
of  the  result.  He  sent  messengers  to  the 
several  dependants  who  held  their  fiefs  by 
the  tenure  of  cornage,  and  warned  them  to 
be  on  the  alert,  that  he  might  receive  instant 
notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  These 
vassals,  as  is  well  known,  occupied  the  nu- 


merous towers,  which,  like  so  many  falcon- 
nests,  had  been  built  on  the  points  most 
convenient  to  defend  the  frontiers,  and  were 
bound  to  give  signal  of  any  incursion  of 
the  Welsh,  by  blowing  their  horns;  which 
sounds,  answered  from  tower  to  tower,  and 
from  station  to  station,  gave  the  alarm  for 
general  defence.  But  although  Raymond 
considered  these  precautions  as  necessary, 
from  the  fickle  and  precarious  temper  of  his 
neighbors,  and  for  maintaining  his  own  credit 
as  a  soldier,  he  was  far  from  believing  the 
danger  to  be  imminent;  for  the  preparations 
of  the  Welsh,  though  on  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive scale  than  had  lately  been  usual,  were 
as  secret  as  their  resolution  of  war  had  been 
suddenly  adopted. 

It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  the 
memorable  festival  of  Castell-Coch,  that  the 
tempest  broke  on  the  Norman  frontier.  At 
first,  a  single  long  and  keen  bugle-blast  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  enemy;  pres- 
ently the  signals  of  alarm  were  echoed  from 
every  castle  and  tower  on  the  borders  of 
Shropshire,  where  every  place  of  habitation 
was  then  a  fortress.  Beacons  were  lighted 
upon  crags  and  eminences,  the  bells  were 
rung  backward  in  the  churches  and  towns, 
while  the  general  and  earnest  summons  to 
arms  announced  an  extremity  of  danger 
which  even  the  inhabitants  of  that  unsettled 
country  had  not  hitherto  experienced. 

Amid  this  general  alarm,  Raymond  Beren- 
ger, having  busied  himself  in  arranging  his 
few  but  gallant  followers  and  adherents,  and 
taken  such  modes  of  procuring  intelligence 
of  the  enemy's  strength  and  motions  as  were 
in  his  power,  at  length  ascended  the  watch- 
tower  of  the  castle,  to  observe  in  person  the 
country  around,  already  obscured  in  several 
places  by  the  clouds  of  smoke,  which  an- 
nounced the  progress  and  the  ravages  of  the 
invaders.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  his 
favorite  squire,  to  whom  the  unusual  heavi- 
ness of  his  master's  looks  was  cause  of  much 
surprise,  for  till  now  they  had  ever  been 
blithest  at  the  hour  of  battle.  The  squire 
held  in  his  hand  his  master's  helmet,  for 
Sir  Raymond  was  all  armed  saving  the 
head. 

"Dennis  Morolt,"  said  the  veteran  soldier, 
"are  our  vassals  and  liegemen  all  mustered  ?  " 

"  All,  noble  sir,  but  the  Flemings,  who  are 
not  yet  come  in." 

"  The  lazy  hounds,  why  tarry  they  ?  "  said 
Raymond.  "Ill  policy  it  is  to  plant  such 
sluggish  natures  in  our  borders.  They  are 
like  their  own  steers,  fitter  to  tug  a  plough 
than  for  ought  that  requires  mettle." 

"With  your  favor,"  said  Dennis,  "the 
knaves  can  do  good  service  notwithstanding. 
That  Wilkin  Flammock  of  the  Green  can 
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strike  like  the  hammers  of  his  own  fulling- 
mill." 

"He  will  fight,  I  believe,  when  he  cannot 
help  it,"  said  Eaymond;  "but  he  has  no 
stomach  for  such  exercise,  and  is  as  slow  and 
as  stubborn  as  a  mule." 

"  And  therefore  are  his  countrymen  rightly 
matched  against  the  Welsh,"  replied  Dennis 
Morolt,  "that  their  solid  and  unyielding 
temper  may  be  a  fit  foil  to  the  fiery  and 
headlong  dispositions  of  our  dangerous  neigh- 
bors, just  as  restless  waves  are  best  opposed 
by  steadfast  rocks. — Hark,  sir,  I  hear  Wilkin 
Flammock's  step  ascending  the  turret-stair, 
as  deliberately  as  ever  monk  mounted  to 
matins. " 

Step  by  step  the  heavy  sound  approached, 
until  the  form  of  the  huge  and  substantial 
Fleming  at  length  issued  from  the  turret- 
door  to  the  platform  where  they  were  con- 
versing. Wilkin  Flammock  was  cased  in 
bright  armor,  of  unusual  weight  and  thick- 
ness, and  cleaned  with  exceeding  care,  which 
marked  the  neatness  of  his  nation,  but,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  Normans,  entirely 
plain,  and  void  of  carving,  gilding,  or  any 
sort  of  ornament.  The  basenet,  or  steel-cap, 
had  no  visor,  and  left  exposed  a  broad  coun- 
tenance, with  heavy  and  unpliable  features, 
which  announced  the  character  of  his  tem- 
per and  understanding.  He  carried  in  his 
hand  a  heavy  mace. 

"So,  Sir  Fleming,"  said  the  Castellane, 
"you  are  in  no  hurry,  methinks,  to  repair  to 
the  rendezvous." 

"So  please  you,"  answered  the  Fleming, 
"we  were  compelled  to  tarry  that  we  might 
load  our  wains  with  our  bales  of  cloth  and 
other  property." 

"Ha!  wains? — how  many  wains  have  you 
brought  with  you  ?  " 

"Six,  noble  sir,"  replied  Wilkin. 

"And  how  many  men  ?"  demanded  Ray- 
mond Berenger. 

"Twelve,  valiant  sir,"  answered  Flam- 
mock. 

"Only  two  men  to  each  baggage  wain?  I 
wonder  you  would  thus  encumber  yourself," 
said  Berenger. 

"Under  your  favor,  sir,  once  more,"  re- 
plied Wilkin,  "it  is  only  the  value  which  I 
and  my  comrades  set  upon  our  goods  that 
inclines  us  to  defend  them  with  our  bodies; 
and  had  we  been  obliged  to  leave  our  cloth 
to  the  plundering  clutches  of  yonder  vaga- 
bonds, I  should  have  seen  small  policy  in 
stopping  here  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  adding  murder  to  robbery.  Gloucester 
should  have  been  my  first  halting-place." 

The  Norman  knight  gazed  on  the  Flem- 
ish artisan,  for  such  was  Wilkin  Flammock, 
with  such  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  con- 


tempt as  excluded  indignation.  "I  have 
heard  much,"  he  said,  "but  this  is  the  first 
time  that  I  have  heard  one  with  a  beard  on 
his  lip  avouch  himself  a  coward." 

"Nor  do  you  hear  it  now,"  answered  Flam- 
mock, with  the  utmost  composure — "I  am 
always  ready  to  fight  for  life  and  property; 
and  my  coming  to  this  country,  where  they 
are  both  in  constant  danger,  shows  that  I 
care  not  much  how  often  I  do  so.  But  a 
sound  skin  is  better  than  a  slashed  one,  for 
all  that." 

"Well,"  said  Raymond  Berenger,  "fight 
after  thine  own  fashion,  so  thou  wilt  but 
fight  stoutly  with  that  long  body  of  thine. 
We  are  like  to  have  need  for  all  that  we  can 
do. — Saw  you  aught  of  these  rascaille  Welsh  ? 
— have  they  Gwenwyn's  banner  amongst 
them  ?  " 

"  I  saw  it  with  the  white  dragon  displayed," 
replied  Wilkin;  "I  could  not  but  know  it, 
since  it  was  broidered  in  my  own  loom." 

Raymond  looked  so  grave  upon  this  intel- 
ligence that  Dennis  Morolt,  unwilling  the 
Fleming  should  mark  it,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  withdraw  his  attention.  "I  can  tell 
thee,"  he  said  to  Flammock,  "that  when  the 
Constable  of  Chester  joins  us  with  his  lances, 
you  shall  see  your  handiwork,  the  dragon, 
fly  faster  homeward  than  ever  flew  the  shut- 
tle which  wove  it." 

"It  must  fly  before  the  Constable  comes 
up,  Dennis  Morolt,"  said  Berenger,  "else  it 
will  fly  triumphant  over  all  our  bodies." 

"  In  the  name  of  God  and  the  Holy  Vir- 
gin!" said  Dennis,  "what  may  you  mean, 
Sir  Knight  ? — not  that  we  should  fight  with 
the  Welsh  before  the  Constable  joins  its  ?  " 
— He  paused,  and  then,  well  understanding 
the  firm,  yet  melancholy  glance  with  which 
his  master  answered  the  question,  he  pro- 
ceeded, with  yet  more  vehement  earnestness 
— "You  cannot  mean  it — you  cannot  intend 
that  we  shall  quit  this  castle,  which  we  have 
so  often  made  good  against  them,  and  con- 
tend in  the  field  with  two  hundred  men 
against  thousands  ? — Think  better  of  it,  my 
beloved  master,  and  let  not  the  rashness  of 
your  old  age  blemish  that  character  for  wis- 
dom and  warlike  skill  which  your  former  life 
has  so  nobly  won." 

"  I  am  not  angry  with  you  for  blaming  my 
purpose,  Dennis,"  answered  the  Norman, 
for  I  know  you  do  it  in  love  to  me  and 
mine.  But,  Dennis  Morolt,  this  thing  must 
be — we  must  fight  the  Welshmen  within 
these  three  hours,  or  the  name  of  Raymond 
Berenger  must  be  blotted  from  the  geneal- 
ogy of  his  house." 

And  so  we  will — we  will  fight  them,  my 
noble  master,"  said  the  esquire;  "fear  not 
cold  counsel  from  Dennis  Morolt,  where  bat- 
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tie  is  the  theme.  Rut  we  will  fight  them 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle,  with  honest 
Wilkin  Flammock  and  his  crossbows  on  the 
wall  to  protect  our  flanks,  and  afford  us 
some  balance  against  the  numerous  odds." 

"Not  so,  Dennis,"  answered  his  master — 
"In  the  open  field  we  must  fight  them,  or 
thy  master  must  rank  but  as  a  man-sworn 
knight.  Know  that  when  I  feasted  yonder 
wily  savage  in  my  halls  at  Christmas,  and 
when  the  wine  was  flowing  fastest  around, 
G  wenwyn  threw  out  some  praises  of  the  fast- 
ness and  strength  of  my  castle,  in  a  manner 
which  intimated  it  was  these  advantages 
alone  that  had  secured  me  in  former  wars 
from  defeat  and  captivity.  I  spoke  in  an- 
swer, when  I  had  far  better  been  silent;  for 
what  availed  my  idle  boast  but  as  a  fetter  to 
bind  me  to  a  deed  next  to  madness  ?  If,  I 
said,  a  prince  of  the  Cymry  shall  come  in 
hostile  fashion  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
let  him  pitch  his  standard  down  in  yonder 
plain  by  the  bridge,  and,  by  the  word  of  a 
good  knight,  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian 
man,  Raymond  Rerenger  will  meet  him  as 
willingly,  be  he  many  or  be  he  few,  as  ever 
Welshman  was  met  withal." 

Dennis  was  struck  speechless  when  he 
heard  of  a  promise  so  rash,  so  fatal;  but  his 
was  not  the  casuistry  which  could  release  his 
master  from  the  fetters  with  which  his  un- 
wary confidence  had  bound  him.  It  was 
otherwise  with  Wilkin  Flammock.  He 
stared — he  almost  laughed,  notwithstanding 
the  reverence  due  to  the  Castellane,  and  his 
own  insensibility  to  risible  emotions.  "  And 
is  this  all?"  he  said.  "If  your  honor  had 
pledged  yourself  to  pay  one  hundred  florins 
to  a  Jew  or  to  a  Lombard,  no  doubt  you 
must  have  kept  the  day,  or  forfeited  your 
pledge;  but  surely  one  day  is  as  good  as  an- 
other to  keep  a  promise  for  fighting,  and 
that  day  is  best  in  which  the  promiser  is 
strongest.  Rut  indeed,  after  all,  what  sig- 
nifies any  promise  over  a  wine  flagon  ?  " 

"  It  signifies  as  much  as  a  promise  can  do 
that  is  given  elsewhere.  The  promiser," 
said  Rerenger,  "escapes  not  the  sin  of  a 
word-breaker,  because  he  hath  been  a 
drunken  braggart." 

"For  the  sin,"  said  Dennis,  "sure  I  am, 
that  rather  than  you  should  do  such  a  deed 
of  dole,  the  Abbot  of  Glastonbury  would  ab- 
solve you  for  a  florin." 

"  Rut  what  shall  wipe  out  the  shame  ?  " 
demanded  Rerenger —  how  shall  I  dare  to 
show  myself  again  among  press  of  knights, 
who  have  broken  my  word  of  battle  pledged, 
for  fear  of  a  Welshman  and  his  naked  sav- 
ages? No!  Dennis  Morolt,  speak  on  it  no 
more.  Re  it  for  weal  or  woe,  we  fight  them 
to-day,  and  upon  yonder  fair  field." 


"It  may  be,"  said  Flammock,  "that 
Gwenwyn  may  have  forgotten  the  promise, 
and  so  fail  to  appear  to  claim  it  in  the  ap- 
pointed space;  for,  as  we  heard,  your  wines 
of  France  flooded  his  Welsh  brains  deeply." 

"lie  again  alluded  to  it  on  the  morning 
after  it  was  made,"  said  the  Castellane — 
"trust  me,  he  will  not  forget  what  will  give 
him  such  a  chance  of  removing  me  from  his 
path  for  ever." 

As  he  spoke,  they  observed  that  large 
clouds  of  dust,  which  had  been  seen  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  landscape,  were  drawing 
down  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  an  ancient  bridge  extended  itself 
to  the  appointed  place  of  combat.  They 
were  at  no  loss  to  conjecture  the  cause.  It 
was  evident  that  Gwenwyn,  recalling  the 
parties  who  had  been  engaged  in  partial 
devastation,  was  bending  with  his  whole 
forces  towards  the  bridge  and  the  plain  be- 
yond it. 

"Let  us  rush  down  and  secure  the  pass," 
said  Dennis  Morolt;  "  we  may  debate  with 
them  with  some  equality  by  the  advantage 
of  defending  the  bridge.  Your  word  bound 
you  to  the  plain  as  to  a  field  of  battle,  but  it 
did  not  oblige  you  to  forego  such  advantages 
as  the  passage  of  the  bridge  would  afford. 
Our  men,  our  horses,  are  ready — let  our 
bowmen  secure  the  banks,  and  my  life  on 
the  issue." 

"When  I  promised  to  meet  him  in  yonder 
field,  I  meant,"  replied  Raymond  Rerenger, 
"to  give  the  Welshman  the  full  advantage 
of  equality  of  ground.  I  so  meant  it — he  so 
understood  it;  and  what  avails  keeping  my 
word  in  the  letter,  if  I  break  it  in  the  sense  ? 
We  move  not  till  the  last  Welshman  has 
crossed  the  bridge;  and  then"  

"And  then,"  said  Dennis,  "we  move  to 
our  death  ! — May  God  forgive  our  sins  ! — 
Rut"  

"Rut  what?"  said  Rerenger;  "something 
sticks  in  thy  mind  that  should  have  vent." 

"My  young  lady,  your  daughter  the  Lady 
Eveline"  

"  I  have  told  her  what  is  to  be.  She  shall 
remain  in  the  castle,  where  I  will  leave  a  few 
chosen  veterans,  with  you,  Dennis,  to  com- 
mand them.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  siege 
will  be  relieved,  and  we  have  defended  it  longer 
with  a  slighter  garrison.  Then  to  her  aunt, 
the  Abbess  of  the  Renedictine  sisters — thou, 
Dennis,  wilt  see  her  placed  there  in  honor 
and  safety,  and  my  sister  will  care  for  her 
future  provision  as  her  wisdom  shall  deter- 
mine." 

"/leave  you  at  this  pinch!"  said  Dennis 
Morolt,  bursting  into  tears — "/  shut  myself 
up  within  walls  when  my  master  rides  to  his 
last  of  battles! — /become  esquire  to  a  lady, 
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even  though  it  be  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  when 
he  lies  dead  under  his  shield! — Raymond 
Berenger,  is  it  for  this  that  I  have  buckled 
thy  armor  so  often  ?  " 

The  tears  gushed  from  the  old  warrior's 
eyes  as  fast  as  from  those  of  a  girl  who  weeps 
for  her  lover;  and  Raymond,  taking  him 
kindly  by  the  hand,  said,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  "Do  not  think,  my  good  old  ser- 
vant, that,  were  honor  to  be  won  I  would 
drive  thee  from  my  side.  But  this  is  a  wild 
and  an  inconsiderate  deed,  to  which  my  fate 
or  my  folly  has  bound  me.  I  die  to  save  my 
name  from  dishonor;  but,  alas!  I  must  leave 
on  my  memory  the  charge  of  imprudence." 

"Let  me  share  your  imprudence,  my 
dearest  master,"  said  Dennis  Morolt,  ear- 
nestly— "  the  poor  esquire  has  no  business  to 
be  thought  wiser  than  his  master.  In  many 
a  battle  my  valor  derived  some  little  fame 
from  partaking  in  the  deeds  which  won  your 
renown — deny  me  not  the  right  to  share  in 
that  blame  which  your  temerity  may  incur; 
let  them  not  say  that,  so  rash  was  his  action, 
even  his  old  esquire  was  not  permitted  to 
partake  in  it!  Iam  part  of  yourself — it  is 
murder  to  every  man  whom  you  take  with 
you  if  you  leave  me  behind." 

"Dennis,"  said  Berenger,  "you  make  me 
feel  yet  more  bitterly  the  folly  I  have  yielded 
to.  I  would  grant  you  the  boon  you  ask, 
sad  as  it  is — But  my  daughter  "  

"Sir  Knight,"  said  the  Fleming,  who  had 
listened  to  this  dialogue  with  somewhat  less 
than  his  usual  apathy,  "  it  is  not  my  purpose 
this  day  to  leave  this  castle;  now,  if  you  could 
trust  my  troth  to  do  what  a  plain  man  may  for 
the  protection  of  my  Lady  Eveline"  

"How,  sirrah!"  said  Raymond;  "you  do 
not  propose  to  leave  the  castle  ?  Who  gives 
you  right  to  propose  or  dispose  in  the  case 
until  my  pleasure  is  known  ?  " 

"I  shall  be  sorry  to  have  words  with  you, 
Sir  Castellane,"  said  the  imperturbable 
Fleming; — "but  I  hold  here  in  this  town- 
ship certain  mills,  tenements,  cloth-yards, 
and  so  forth,  for  which  I  am  to  pay  man- 
service  in  defending  this  Castle  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  and  in  this  I  am  ready.  But  if 
you  call  on  me  to  march  from  hence,  leaving 
the  same  castle  defenceless,  and  to  offer  up 
my  life  in  a  battle  which  you  acknowledge 
to  be  desperate,  I  must  needs  say  my  tenure 
binds  me  not  to  obey  thee." 

"Base  mechanic!"  said  Morolt,  laying  his 
hand  on  his  dagger,  and  menacing  the 
Fleming. 

Bnt  Raymond  Berenger  interfered  with 
voice  and  hand — "Harm  him  not,  Morolt, 
and  blame  him  not.    He  hath  a  sense  of  j 
duty,  though  not  after  our  manner;  and  he 
and  his  knaves  will  fight  best  behind  stone  \ 


walls.  They  are  taught  also,  these  Flem- 
ings, by  the  practice  of  their  own  country, 
the  attack  and  defence  of  walled  cities  and 
fortresses,  and  are  especially  skilful  in  work- 
ing of  mangonels  and  military  engines. 
There  are  several  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
castle,  besides  his  own  followers.  These  I 
propose  to  leave  behind;  and  I  think  they 
will  obey  him  more  readily  than  any  but  thy- 
self— how  think'st  thou?  Thou  wouldst 
not,  I  know,  from  a  misconstrued  point  of 
honor,  or  a  blind  love  for  me,  leave  this 
important  place,  and  the  safety  of  Eveline, 
in  doubtful  hands  ?  " 

"Wilkin  Flammock  is  but  a  Flemish 
clown,  noble  sir,"  answered  Dennis,  as  much 
overjoyed  as  if  he  had  obtained  some  impor- 
tant advantage;  "but  I  must  needs  say  he  is 
as  stout  and  true  as  any  whom  you  might 
trust;  and,  besides,  his  own  shrewdness  will 
teach  him  there  is  more  to  be  gained  by  de- 
fending such  a  castle  as  this,  than  by  yield- 
ing it  to  strangers,  who  may  not  be  likely  to 
keep  the  terms  of  surrender,  however  fairly 
they  may  offer  them." 

"It  is  fixed  then,"  said  Raymond  Beren- 
ger. "Then,  Dennis,  thou  shalt  go  with 
me,  and  he  shall  remain  behind. — Wilkin 
Flammock,"  he  said,  addressing  the  Flem- 
ing solemnly,  "I  speak  not  to  thee  the  lan- 
guage of  chivalry,  of  which  thou  knowest 
nothing;  but  as  thou  art  an  honest  man, 
and  a  true  Christian,  I  conjure  thee  to  stand 
to  the  defence  of  this  castle.  Let  no  prom- 
ise of  the  enemy  draw  thee  to  any  base  com- 
position— no  threat  to  any  surrender.  Re- 
lief must  speedily  arrive;  if  you  fulfil  your 
trust  to  me  and  to  my  daughter,  Hugo  de 
Lacy  will  reward  you  richly — if  you  fad,  he 
will  punish  you  severely." 

"Sir  Knight,"  said  Flammock,  "I  am 
pleased  you  have  put  your  trust  so  far  in  a 
plain  handicraftsman.  For  the  Welsh,  I  am 
come  from  a  land  in  which  we  were  com- 
pelled— yearly  compelled — to  struggle  with 
the  sea;  and  they  who  can  deal  with  the 
waves  in  a  tempest  need  not  fear  an  undis- 
ciplined people  in  their  fury.  Your  daugh- 
ter shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as  mine  own;  and 
in  that  faith  you  may  prick  forth — if,  in- 
deed, you  will  not  still,  like  a  wiser  man, 
shut  gate,  down  portcullis,  up  drawbridge, 
and  let  your  archers  and  my  crossbows  man 
the  wall,  and  tell  the  knaves  you  are  not  the 
fool  that  they  take  you  for." 

"Good  fellow,  that  must  not  be,"  said  the 
Knight.    "I  hear  my  daughter's  voice,"  he 
added  hastily;  "I  would  not  again  meet  her, 
again  to  part  from  her.    To  Heaven's  keep- 
j  ing  I  commit  thee,  honest  Fleming. — Follow 
[me,  Dennis  Morolt." 

I    The  old  Castellane  descended  the  stair  oi 
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the  southern  tower  hastily,  just  as  his  daugh- 
ter Eveline  ascended  that  of  the  eastern 
turret,  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  once 
more.  She  was  followed  by  the  father 
Aldrovand,  chaplain  of  her  father;  by  an 
old  and  almost  invalided  huntsman,  whose 
more  active  services  in  the  field  and  the 
chase  had  been  for  some  time  chiefly  limited 
to  the  superintendence  of  the  Knight's  ken- 
nels, and  the  charge  especially  of  his  more 
favorite  hounds;  and  by  Rose  Flammock, 
the  daughter  of  Wilkin,  a  blue-eyed  Flemish 
maiden,  round,  plump,  and  shy  as  a  par- 
tridge, who  had  been  for  some  time  per- 
mitted to  keep  company  with  the  high-born 
Norman  damsel,  in  a  doubtful  station,  be- 
twixt that  of  an  humble  friend  and  a  su- 
perior domestic. 

Eveline  rushed  upon  the  battlements,  her 
hair  dishevelled,  and  her  eyes  drowned  in 
tears,  and  eagerly  demanded  of  the  Fleming 
where  her  father  was. 

Flammock  made  a  clumsy  reverence,  and 
attempted  some  answer;  but  his  voice  seemed 
to  fail  him.  He  turned  his  back  upon  Eve- 
line without  ceremony,  and  totally  disre- 
garding the  anxious  inquiries  of  the  hunts- 
man and  the  chaplain,  he  said  hastily  to  his 
daughter,  in  his  own  language,  "Mad  work! 
mad  work!  look  to  the  poor  maiden,  Roschen 
— Der  alter  Herr  ist  verruckt."* 

Without  farther  speech  he  descended  the 
stairs,  and  never  paused  till  he  reached  the 
buttery.  Here  he  called  like  a  lion  for  the 
controller  of  these  regions,  by  the  various 
names  of  Kammerer,  Keller-master,  and  so 
forth,  to  which  the  old  Reinold,  an  ancient 
Norman  esquire,  answered  not,  until  the 
Netherlander  fortunately  recollected  his 
Anglo-Norman  title  of  butler.  This,  his 
regular  name  of  office,  was  the  key  to  the 
buttery-hatch,  and  the  old  man  instantly  ap- 
peared with  his  grey  cassock  and  high-rolled 
hose,  a  ponderous  bunch  of  keys  suspended 
by  a  silver  chain  to  his  broad  leathern 
girdle,  which,  in  consideration  of  the  em- 
ergency of  the  time,  he  had  thought  it  right 
to  balance  on  the  left  side  with  a  huge  fal- 
chion, which  seemed  much  too  weighty  for 
his  old  arm  to  wield. 

"What  is  your  will,"  he  said,  "Master 
Flammock?  or  what  are  your  commands, 
since  it  is  my  lord's  pleasure  that  they  shall 
be  laws  to  me  for  a  time  ?  " 

"  Only  a  cup  of  wine,  good  Meister  Keller- 
master — butler,  I  mean." 

"I  am  glad  you  remember  the  name  of 
mine  office,"  said  Reinold,  with  some  of  the 
petty  resentment  of  a  spoiled  domestic,  who 
thinks  that  a  stranger  has  been  irregularly 
put  in  command  over  him. 

•  The  old  lord  le  frantic. 


"A  flagon  of  Rhenish,  if  you  love  me," 
answered  the  Fleming,  "for  my  heart  is  low 
and  poor  within  me,  and  I  must  needs  drink 
of  the  best." 

"And  drink  you  shall,"  said  Reinold,  "if 
drink  will  give  you  the  courage  which  per- 
haps you  want." — He  descended  to  the 
secret  crypts,  of  which  he  was  the  guardian, 
and  returned  with  a  silver  flagon,  which 
might  contain  about  a  quart. — "Here  is 
such  wine,"  said  Reinold,  "as  thou  hast 
seldom  tasted,"  and  was  about  to  pour  it 
out  into  a  cup. 

"Nay,  the  flagon — the  flagon,  friend 
Reinold;  I  love  a  deep  and  solemn  draught 
when  the  business  is  weighty,"  said  Wilkin. 
He  seized  on  the  flagon  accordingly,  and 
drinking  a  preparatory  mouthful,  paused 
as  if  to  estimate  the  strength  and  flavor  of 
the  generous  liquor.  Apparently  he  was 
pleased  with  both,  for  he  nodded  in  appro- 
bation to  the  butler;  and  raising  the  flagon 
to  his  mouth  once  more,  he  slowly  and 
gradually  brought  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
parallel  with  the  roof  of  the  apartment, 
without  suffering  one  drop  of  the  contents 
to  escape  him. 

"That  hath  savor,  Herr  Keller-master," 
said  he,  while  he  was  recovering  his  breath 
by  intervals,  after  so  long  a  suspense  of 
respiration;  "but  may  Heaven  forgive  you 
for  thinking  it  the  best  I  have  ever  tasted! 
You  little  know  the  cellars  of  Ghent  and  of 
Ypres." 

'And  I  care  not  for  them,"  said  Reinold; 
"those  of  gentle  Norman  blood  hold  the 
wines  of  Gascony  and  France,  generous, 
light,  and  cordial,  worth  all  the  acid  pota- 
tions of  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar." 

"All  is  matter  of  taste,"  said  the  Flem- 
ing; "but  hark  ye — Is  there  much  of  this 
wine  in  the  cellar." 

"  Methought  but  now  it  pleased  not  your 
dainty  palate  ?  "  said  Reinold. 

"Nay,  nay,  my  friend,"  said  Wilkin,  "I 
said  it  had  savor — I  may  have  drunk  bet- 
ter—but this  is  right  good,  where  better 
may  not  be  had. — Again,  how  much  of  it 
hast  thou  ?  " 

"The  whole  butt,  n;an,"  answered  the 
butler;  "I  have  broached  a  fresh  piece  for 
you." 

"Good,"  replied  Flammock;  "get  the 
quart-pot  of  Christian  measure;  heave  the 
cask  up  into  this  same  buttery,  and  let  each 
soldier  of  this  castle  be  served  with  such  a 
cup  as  I  have  here  swallowed.  I  feel  it  hath 
done  me  much  good — my  heart  was  sinking 
when  I  saw  the  black  smoke  arising  from 
mine  own  fulling-mills  yonder.  Let  each 
man,  I  say,  have  a  full  quart-pot — men  de- 
fend not  castles  on  thin  liquors." 
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"I  must  do  as  you  will,  good  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,"  said  the  butler;  "but  I  pray  remem- 
ber all  men  are  not  alike.  That  which  will 
but  warm  your  Flemish  hearts  will  put  wild- 
fire into  Norman  brains;  and  what  may  only 
encourage  your  countrymen  to  man  the  walls 
will  make  ours  fly  over  the  battlements." 

"Well,  you  know  the  conditions  of  your 
own  countrymen  best;  serve  out  to  them 
what  wines  and  measure  you  list — only  let 
each  Fleming  have  a  solemn  quart  of  Rhen- 
ish. — But  what  will  you  do  for  the  English 
churls,  of  whom  there  are  a  right  many  left 
with  us?" 

The  old  butler  paused  and  rubbed  his 
brow. — "There  will  be  a  strange  waste  of 
liquor,"  he  said;  "and  yet  I  may  not  deny 
that  the  emergency  may  defend  the  expen- 
diture. But  for  the  English,  they  are,  as 
you  wot,  a  mixed  breed,  having  much  of 
your  German  sullenness,  together  with  a 
plentiful  touch  of  the  hot  blood  of  yonder 
Welsh  furies.  Light  wines  stir  them  not; 
strong  heavy  draughts  would  madden  them. 
What  think  you  of  ale,  an  invigorating 
strengthening  liquor,  that  warms  the  heart 
without  inflaming  the  brain  ?  " 

"Ale!"  said  the  Fleming. —"Hum— ha— 
is  your  ale  mighty,  Sir  Butler  ? — is  it  double 
ale?" 

"  Do  you  doubt  my  skill  ? "  said  the  but- 
ler.— "March  and  October  have  witnessed 
me  ever  as  they  came  round,  for  thirty 
years,  deal  with  the  best  barley  in  Shrop- 
shire.— You  shall  judge." 

He  filled,  from  a  large  hogshead  in  the 
corner  of  the  buttery,  the  flagon  which  the 
Fleming  had  just  emptied,  and  which  was 
no  sooner  replenished  than  Wilkin  again 
drained  it  to  the  bottom. 

"Good  ware,"  he  said,  "Master  Butler, 
strong  stinging  ware.  The  English  churls 
will  fight  like  devils  upon  it — let  them  be 
furnished  with  mighty  ale  along  with  their 
beef  and  brown  bread.  And  now,  having 
given  you  your  charge,  Master  Beinold,  it  is 
time  I  should  look  after  mine  own." 

Wilkin  Flammock  left  the  buttery,  and 
with  a  mien  and  judgment  alike  undisturbed 
by  the  deep  potations  in  which  he  had  so 
recently  indulged,  undisturbed  also  by  the 
various  rumors  concerning  what  was  passing 
without  doors,  he  made  the  round  of  the 
castle  and  its  outworks,  mustered  the  little 
garrison,  and  assigned  to  each  their  posts, 
reserving  to  his  own  countrymen  the  man- 
agement of  the  arblasts,  or  crossbows,  and 
of  the  military  engines  which  were  contrived 
by  the  proud  Normans,  and  were  incompre- 
hensible to  the  ignorant  English,  or,  more 
properly,  Anglo-Saxons,  of  the  period,  but 
which  his  more  adroit  countrymen  managed 


with  great  address.  The  jealousies  enter- 
tained by  both  the  Normans  and  English,  at 
being  placed  under  the  temporary  command 
of  a  Fleming,  gradually  yielded  to  the  mili- 
tary and  mechanical  skill  which  he  displayed, 
as  well  as  to  a  sense  of  the  emergency,  which 
became  greater  with  every  moment. 


CHAPTER  FOURTH. 

Beside  yon  brigg  out  ower  yon  burn, 
Where  the  water  bickereth  bright  and  sheen, 

Shall  many  a  falling  courser  spurn. 
And  knights  shall  die  in  battle  keen. 

Prophecy  op  Thomas  the  Rhymes. 

The  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  with 
the  attendants  whom  we  have  mentioned, 
|  continued  to  remain  upon  the  battlements 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  priest  that  she  would  rather 
await  the  issue  of  this  terrible  interval  in  the 
chapel,  and  amid  the  rites  of  religion.  He 
perceived,  at  length,  that  she  was  incapable, 
from  grief  and  fear,  of  attending  to  or  un- 
derstanding his  advice;  and,  sitting  down 
beside  her,  while  the  huntsman  and  Rose 
Flammock  stood  by,  endeavored  to  suggest 
such  comfort  as  perhaps  he  scarcely  felt 
himself. 

"  This  is  but  a  sally  of  your  noble  father's," 
he  said;  "and  though  it  mayseemit  is  made 
on  great  hazard,  yet  who  ever  questioned  Sir 
Raymond  Berenger's  policy  of  wars  ? — He  is 
close  and  secret  in  his  purposes.  I  guess 
right  well  he  had  not  marched  out  as  he 
proposes,  unless  he  knew  that  the  noble 
Earl  of  Arundel,  or  the  mighty  Constable  of 
Chester,  were  close  at  hand." 

"Think  you  this  assuredly,  good  father? 
— Go,  Raoul — go,  my  dearest  Rose — look  to 
the  east — see  if  you  cannot  descry  banners 
or  clouds  of  dust. — Listen — listen — hear  you 
no  trumpets  from  that  quarter." 

"Alas!  my  lady,"  said  Raoul,  "the  thunder 
of  heaven  could  scarce  be  heard  amid  the 
howling  of  yonder  Welsh  wolves."  Eveline 
turned  as  he  spoke,  and  looking  towards  the 
bridge  she  beheld  an  appalling  spectacle. 

The  river,  whose  stream  washes  on  three 
sides  the  base  of  the  proud  eminence  on 
which  the  castle  is  situated,  curves  away 
from  the  fortress  and  its  corresponding  vil- 
lage on  the  west,  and  the  hill  sinks  down- 
ward to  an  extensive  plain,  so  extremely 
level  as  to  indicate  its  alluvial  origin.  Lower 
down,  at  the  extremity  of  this  plain,  where 
the  banks  again  closed  on  the  river,  were 
situated  the  manufacturing  houses  of  the 
stout  Flemings,  which  were  now  burning  in 
a  bright  flame.    The  bridge,  a  high,  narrow 
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combination  of  arches  of  unequal  size,  was 
about  half-a-mile  distant  from  the  castle,  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  plain.  The  river  it- 
self ran  in  a  deep  rocky  channel,  was  often 
unfordable,  and  at  all  times  difficult  of  pass- 
age, giving  considerable  advantage  to  the 
defenders  of  the  castle,  who  had  spent  on 
other  occasions  many  a  dear  drop  of  blood 
to  defend  the  pass,  which  Raymond  Beren- 
ger's  fantastic  scruples  now  induced  him  to 
abandon.  The  Welshmen,  seizing  the  op- 
portunity with  the  avidity  with  which  men 
grasp  an  unexpected  benefit,  were  fast  crowd- 
ing over  the  high  and  steep  arches,  while 
new  bands,  collecting  from  different  points 
upon  the  farther  bank,  increased  the  con- 
tinued stream  of  warriors,  who,  passing 
leisurely  and  uninterrupted,  formed  their 
line  of  battle  on  the  plain  opposite  to  the 
castle. 

At  first  Father  Aldrovand  viewed  their 
motions  without  anxiety,  nay,  with  the  scorn- 
ful smile  of  one  who  observes  an  enemy  in 
the  act  of  falling  into  the  snare  spread  for 
them  by  superior  skill.  Raymond  Berenger, 
with  his  little  body  of  infantry  and  cavalry, 
were  drawn  up  on  the  easy  hill  which  is  be- 
twixt the  castle  and  the  plain,  ascending 
from  the  former  towards  the  fortress;  and  it 
seemed  clear  to  the  Dominican,  who  had  not 
entirely  forgotten  in  the  cloister  his  ancient 
military  experience,  that  it  was  the  Knight's 
purpose  to  attack  the  disordered  enemy 
when  a  certain  number  had  crossed  the  river, 
and  the  others  were  partly  on  the  farther 
side,  and  partly  engaged  in  the  slow  and 
perilous  manoeuvre  of  effecting  their  pass- 
age. But  when  large  bodies  of  the  white- 
mantled  Welshmen  were  permitted  without 
interruption  to  take  such  order  on  the  plain 
as  their  habits  of  fighting  recommended,  the 
monk's  countenance,  though  he  still  endeav- 
ored to  speak  encouragement  to  the  terri- 
fied Eveline,  assumed  a  different  and  an 
anxious  expression;  and  his  acquired  habits 
of  resignation  contended  strenuously  with 
his  ancient  military  ardor.  "Be  patient," 
he  said,  "  my  daughter,  and  be  of  good  com- 
fort; thine  eyes  shall  behold  the  dismay  of 
yonder  barbarous  enemy.  Let  but  a  minute 
elapse,  and  thou  shalt  see  them  scattered 
like  dust. — Saint  George!  they  will  surely 
cry  thy  name  now,  or  never! " 

The  monk's  beads  passed  meanwhile 
rapidly  through  his  hands,  but  many  an  ex- 
pression of  military  impatience  mingled  it- 
self with  his  orisons.  He  could  not  conceive 
the  cause  why  each  successive  throng  of 
mountaineers,  led  under  their  different  ban- 
ners, and  headed  by  their  respective  chief- 
tains, was  permitted,  without  interruption, 
to  pass  the  difficult  defile,  and  extend  them- 


selves in  battle  array  on  tho  near  side  of  the 
bridge,  while  the  English,  or  rather  Anglo- 
Norman  cavalry,  remained  stationary,  with- 
out so  much  as  laying  their  lances  in  rest. 
There  remained,  as  he  thought,  but  one 
hope — one  only  rational  explanation  of  this 
unaccountable  inactivity — this  voluntary  sur- 
render of  every  advantage  of  ground,  when 
that  of  numbers  was  so  tremendously  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy.  Father  Aldrovand  con- 
cluded that  the  succors  of  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  and  other  Lord  Marchers,  must  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  that  the  Welsh 
were  only  permitted  to  pass  the  river  without 
opposition,  that  their  retreat  might  be  the 
more  effectually  cut  off,  and  their  defeat,  with 
a  deep  river  in  their  rear,  rendered  the  more 
signally  calamitous.  But  even  while  he 
clung  to  this  hope,  the  monk's  heart  sank 
within  him,  as,  looking  in  every  direction 
from  which  the  expected  succors  might  ar- 
rive, he  could  neither  see  nor  hear  the 
slightest  token  which  announced  their  ap- 
proach. In  a  frame  of  mind  approaching 
more  nearly  to  despair  than  to  hope,  the  old 
man  continued  alternately  to  tell  his  beads, 
to  gaze  anxiously  around,  and  to  address 
some  words  of  consolation  in  broken  phrases 
to  the  young  lady,  until  the  general  shout 
of  the  Welsh,  ringing  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  to  the  battlements  of  the  castle,  warned 
him,  in  a  note  of  exultation,  that  the  very 
last  of  the  British  had  defiled  through  the 
pass,  and  that  their  whole  formidable  array 
stood  prompt  for  action  upon  the  hither  side 
of  the  river. 

This  thrilling  and  astounding  clamor,  to 
which  each  Welshman  lent  his  voice  with  all 
the  energy  of  defiance,  thirst  of  battle,  and 
hope  of  conquest,  was  at  length  answered  by 
the  blast  of  the  Norman  trumpets — the  first 
sign  of  activity  which  had  been  exhibited  on 
the  part  of  Raymond  Berenger.  But  cheerily 
as  they  rang,  the  trumpets,  in  comparison 
of  the  shout  which  they  answered,  sounded 
like  the  silver  whistle  of  the  stout  boatswain 
amid  the  howling  of  the  tempest. 

At  the  same  moment  when  the  trumpets 
were  blown,  Berenger  gave  signal  to  the 
archers  to  discharge  their  arrows,  and  the 
men-at-arms  to  advance  under  a  hail-storm 
of  shafts,  javelins,  and  stones,  shot,  darted, 
and  slung  by  the  Welsh  against  their  steel- 
clad  assailants. 

The  veterans  of  Raymond,  on  the  other 
hand,  stimulated  by  so  many  victorious  rec- 
ollections, confident  in  the  talents  of  their 
accomplished  leader,  and  undismayed  even 
by  the  desperation  of  their  circumstances, 
charged  the  mass  of  the  Welshmen  with 
their  usual  determined  valor.  It  was  a  gal- 
lant sight  to  see  this  little  body  of  cavalry 
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advance  to  the  onset,  their  plumes  floating 
above  their  helmets,  their  lances  in  rest, 
and  projecting  six  feet  in  length  before  the 
breasts  of  their  coursers;  their  shields  hang- 
ing from  their  necks,  that  their  left  hands 
might  have  freedom  to  guide  their  horses; 
and  the  whole  body  rushing  on  with  an  equal 
front,  and  a  momentum  of  speed  which  in- 
creased with  every  second.  Such  an  onset 
might  have  startled  naked  men  (for  such 
were  the  Welsh,  in  respect  of  the  mail- 
sheathed  Normans),  but  it  brought  no  ter- 
rors to  the  ancient  British,  who  had  long 
made  it  their  boast  that  they  exposed  their 
bare  bosoms  and  white  tunics  to  the  lances 
and  swords  of  the  men-at-arms,  with  as  much 
confidence  as  if  they  had  been  born  invul- 
nerable. It  was  not  indeed  in  their  power 
to  withstand  the  weight  of  the  first  shock, 
which,  breaking  their  ranks,  densely  as  they 
were  arranged,  carried  the  barbed  horses 
into  the  very  centre  of  their  host,  and  well- 
nigh  up  to  the  fatal  standard,  to  which  Ray- 
mond  Berenger,  bound  by  his  fatal  vow,  had 
that  day  conceded  so  much  vantage-ground. 
But  they  yielded  like  the  billows,  which  give 
way,  indeed,  to  the  gallant  ship,  but  only  to 
assail  her  sides,  and  to  unite  in  her  wake. 
With  wild  and  horrible  clamors,  they  closed 
their  tumultuous  ranks  around  Berenger  and 
his  devoted  followers,  and  a  deadly  scene  of 
strife  ensued. 

The  best  warriors  of  Wales  had  on  this 
occasion  joined  the  standard  of  Gwenwyn; 
the  arrows  of  the  men  of  Gwentland,  whose 
skill  in  archery  almost  equalled  that  of  the 
Normans  themselves,  rattled  on  the  helmets 
of  the  men-at-arms;  and  the  spears  of  |the 
people  of  Deheubarth,  renowned  for  the 
sharpness  and  temper  of  their  steel-heads, 
were  employed  against  the  cuirasses  not 
without  fatal  effect,  notwithstanding  the 
protection  which  these  afforded  to  the  rider. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  archery  belonging 
to  Raymond's  little  band,  stout  yeomen,  who, 
for  the  most  part,  held  possessions  by  mili- 
tary tenure,  exhausted  their  quivers  on  the 
broad  mark  afforded  them  by  the  Welsh 
army.  It  is  probable  that  every  shaft  car- 
ried a  Welshman's  life  on  its  point;  yet,  to 
have  afforded  important  relief  to  the  cavalry, 
now  closely  and  inextricably  engaged,  the 
slaughter  ought  to  have  been  twenty-fold  at 
least.  Meantime,  the  Welsh,  galled  by  this 
incessant  discharge,  answered  it  by  volleys 
from  their  own  archers,  whose  numbers  made 
some  amends  for  their  inferiority,  and  who 
were  supported  by  numerous  bodies  of 
darters  and  slingers.  So  that  the  Norman  j 
archers,  who  had  more  than  once  attempted 
to  descend  from  their  position  to  operate  a 
diversion  in  favor  of  Raymond  and  his  de- 


voted band,  were  now  so  closely  engaged 
in  front,  as  obliged  them  to  abandon  all 
thoughts  of  such  a  movement. 

Meanwhile,  that  chivalrous  leader,  who 
from  the  first  had  hoped  for  no  more  than 
an  honorable  death,  labored  with  all  his 
power  to  render  his  fate  signal,  by  involving 
in  it  that  of  the  Welsh  Prince,  the  author 
of  the  war.  He  cautiously  avoided  the  ex- 
penditure of  his  strength  by  hewing  among 
the  British;  but,  with  the  shock  of  his  man- 
aged horse,  repelled  the  numbers  who  pressed 
on  him,  and  leaving  the  plebeians  to  the 
swords  of  his  companions,  shouted  his  war- 
cry,  and  made  his  way  towards  the  fatal 
standard  of  Gwenwyn,  beside  which,  dis- 
charging at  once  the  duties  of  a  skilful 
leader  and  a  brave  soldier,  the  Prince  had 
stationed  himself.  Raymond's  experience 
of  the  Welsh  disposition,  subject  equally  to 
the  highest  flood,  and  most  sudden  ebb  of 
passion,  gave  him  some  hope  ttiat  a  successful 
attack  upon  this  point,  followed  by  the  death 
or  capture  of  the  Prince,  and  the  downfall 
of  his  standard,  might  even  yet  strike  such 
a  panic  as  should  change  the  fortunes  of  the 
day,  otherwise  so  nearly  desperate.  The 
veteran,  therefore,  animated  his  comrades 
to  the  charge  by  voice  and  example;  and,  in 
spite  of  all  opposition,  forced  his  way  gradu- 
ally onward.  But  Gwenwyn  in  person,  sur- 
rounded by  his  best  and  noblest  champions, 
offered  a  defence  as  obstinate  as  the  assault 
was  intrepid.  In  vain  they  were  borne  to 
the  earth  by  the  barbed  horses,  or  hewed 
down  by  the  invulnerable  riders.  Wounded 
and  overthrown,  the  Britons  continued  their 
resistance,  clung  round  the  legs  of  the  Nor- 
man steeds,  and  cumbered  their  advance; 
while  their  brethren,  thrusting  with  pikes, 
proved  every  joint  and  crevice  of  the  plate 
and  mail,  or  grappling  with  the  men-at- 
arms,  strove  to  pull  them  from  their  horses 
by  main  force,  or  beat  them  down  with  their 
bills  and  Welsh  hooks.  And  woe  betide 
those  who  were  by  these  various  means  dis- 
mounted, for  the  long  sharp  knives  worn  by 
the  Welsh  soon  pierced  them  with  a  hun- 
dred wounds,  and  were  then  only  merciful 
when  the  first  inflicted  was  deadly. 

The  combat  was  at  this  point,  and  had 
raged  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  when 
Berenger,  having  forced  his  horse  within 
two  spears'  length  of  the  British  standard, 
he  and  Gwenwyn  were  so  near  to  each  other 
as  to  exchange  tokens  of  mutual  defiance. 

"Turn  thee,  Wolf  of  Wales,"  said  Beren- 
ger, "and  abide,  if  thou  darest,  one  blow  of 
'  a  good  Knight's  sword !   Raymond  Berenger 
spits  at  thee  and  thy  banner." 

"False  Norman  churl!"  said  Gwenwyn, 
swinging  around  his  head  a  mace  of  pro- 
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digious  weight,  and  already  clottered  with 
blood,  "thy  iron  head-piece  shall  ill  protect 
thy  lying  tongue,  with  which  I  will  this  day 
feed  the  ravens." 

Raymond  made  no  farther  answer,  but 
pushed  his  horse  towards  the  Prince,  who 
advanced  to  meet  him  with  equal  readiness. 
But  ere  they  came  within  reach  of  each 
other's  weapons,  a  Welsh  champion,  devoted 
like  the  Romans  who  opposed  the  elephants 
of  Pyrrhus,  finding  that  the  armor  of  Ray- 
mond's horse  resisted  the  repeated  thrusts 
of  his  spear,  threw  himself  under  the  ani- 
mal, and  stabbed  him  in  the  belly  with  his 
long  knife.  The  noble  horse  reared  and  fell, 
crushing  with  his  weight  the  Briton  who 
had  wounded  him;  the  helmet  of  the  rider 
burst  its  clasps  in  the  fall,  and  rolled  away 
from  his  head,  giving  to  view  his  noble 
features  and  grey  hairs.  He  made  more 
than  one  effort  to  extricate  himself  from  the 
fallen  horse,  but  ere  he  could  succeed,  re- 
ceived his  death's  wound  from  the  hand  of 
Gwenwyn,  who  hesitated  not  to  strike  him 
down  with  his  mace  while  in  the  act  of  ex- 
tricating himself. 

During  the  whole  of  this  bloody  day,  Den- 
nis Morolt's  horse  had  kept  pace  for  pace, 
and  his  arm  blow  for  blow,  with  his  mas- 
ter's. It  seemed  as  if  two  different  bodies 
had  been  moving  under  one  act  of  volition. 
He  husbanded  his  strength,  or  put  it  forth, 
exactly  as  he  observed  his  knight  did,  and 
"was  close  by  his  side,  when  he  made  the  last 
deadly  effort.  At  that  fatal  moment,  when 
Raymond  Berenger  rushed  on  the  chief,  the 
brave  squire  forced  his  way  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, and  grasping  it  firmly,  struggled  for 
possession  of  it  with  a  gigantic  Briton,  to 
whose  care  it  had  been  confided,  and  who 
now  exerted  his  utmost  strength  to  defend 
it.  But  even  while  engaged  in  this  mortal 
struggle,  the  eye  of  Morolt  scarcely  left  his 
master;  and  when  he  saw  him  fall,  his  own 
force  seemed  by  sympathy  to  abandon  him, 
and  the  British  champion  had  no  longer  any 
trouble  in  laying  him  prostrate  among  the 
slain. 

The  victory  of  the  British  was  now  com- 
plete. Upon  the  fall  of  their  leader,  the 
followers  of  Raymond  Berenger  would  will- 
ingly have  fled  or  surrendered.  But  the  first 
was  impossible,  so  closely  had  they  been  en- 
veloped; and  in  the  cruel  wars  maintained 
by  the  "Welsh  upon  their  frontiers,  quarter 
to  the  vanquished  was  out  of  question.  A 
few  of  the  men-at-arms  were  lucky  enough 
to  disentangle  themselves  from  the  tumult, 
and,  not  even  attempting  to  enter  the  castle, 
fled  in  various  directions,  to  carry  their  own 
fears  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  marches, 
by  announcing  the  loss  of  the  battle,  and 


the  fate  of  the  far-renowed  Raymond  Ber- 
enger. 

The  archers  of  the  fallen  leader,  as  they 
had  never  been  so  deeply  involved  in  the 
combat,  which  had  been  chiefly  maintained 
by  the  cavalry,  became  now,  in  their  turn, 
the  sole  object  of  the  enemy's  attack.  But 
when  they  saw  the  multitude  come  roaring 
towards  them  like  a  sea,  with  all  its  waves, 
they  abandoned  the  bank  which  they 
had  hitherto  bravely  defended,  and  began 
a  regular  retreat  to  the  castle  in  the 
best  order  which  they  could,  as  the 
only  remaining  means  of  securing  their 
lives.  A  few  of  their  light-footed  enemies 
attempted  to  intercept  them,  during  the 
execution  of  this  prudent  manoeuvre,  by 
outstripping  them  in  their  march,  and. 
throwing  themselves  into  the  hollow  way 
which  led  to  the  castle  to  oppose  their  re- 
treat. But  the  coolness  of  the  English 
archers,  accustomed  to  extremities  of  every 
kind,  supported  them  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. While  a  part  of  them,  armed  with 
glaives  and  bills,  dislodged  the  Welsh  from 
the  hollow  way,  the  others,  facing  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  parted  into  divisions, 
which  alternately  halted  and  retreated, 
maintained  such  a  countenance  as  to  check 
pursuit,  and  exchange  a  severe  discharge  of 
missiles  with  the  Welsh,  by  which  both  par- 
ties were  considerable  sufferers. 

At  length,  having  left  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  their  brave  companions  behind 
them,  the  yeomanry  attained  the  point, 
which,  being  commanded  by  arrows  and  en- 
gines from  the  battlements,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  that  of  comparative  safety.  A 
volley  of  large  stones,  and  square-headed 
bolts  of  great  size  and  thickness,  effectually 
stopped  the  farther  progress  of  the  pursuit, 
and  those  who  had  led  it  drew  back  their 
desultory  forces  to  the  plain,  where,  with 
shouts  of  jubilee  and  exultation,  their  coun- 
trymen were  employed  in  securing  the  plun- 
der of  the  field;  while  some,  impelled  by 
hatred  and  revenge,  mangled  and  mutilated 
the  limbs  of  the  dead  Normans,  in  a  man- 
ner unworthy  of  their  national  cause  and 
their  own  courage.  The  fearful  yells  with 
which  this  dreadful  work  was  consummated, 
while  it  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the 
slender  garrison  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
inspired  them  at  the  same  time  with  the 
resolution  rather  to  defend  the  fortress  to 
the  last  extremity,  than  to  submit  to  the 
mercy  of  so  vengeful  an  enemy.* 

*  This  is  by  no  means  exaggerated  in  the  text.  A  very 
honorable  testimony  was  given  to  their  valor  by  King  Henry 
II.,  in  a  letter  to  the  Greek  Emperor,  Emanuel  Commenns. 
This  prince  having  desired  that  an  account  might  be  sent 
him  of  all  that  was  remarkable  in  the  island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. Henry,  in  answer  to  that  request,  was  pleased  to  take 
notice,  among  other  particulars,  of  the  extraordinary  cour- 
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CHAPTER  FIFTH. 


That  Baron  he  to  his  castle  fled, 

To  Barnard  Custle  then  fled  he; 
The  uttermost  walls  were  eathe  to  win, 

The  Earls  have  won  them  speedilie; — 
The  uttermost  walls  were  stone  and  brick; 

But  though  they  won  them  soon  anon, 
Long  ere  they  won  the  inmost  walls, 

For  they  were  hewn  in  rock  of  stone. 

Percy's  Rblics  op  Ancient  Poetry. 

The  unhappy  fate  of  the  battle  was  soon 
evident  to  the  anxious  spectators  upon  the 
watch-towers  of  the  Garde  Doloureusc, 
which  name  the  castle  that  day  too  well  de- 
served. With  difficulty  the  confessor  mas- 
tered his  own  emotions  to  control  those  of 
the  females  on  whom  he  attended,  and  who 
were  now  joined  in  their  lamentation  by 
many  others — women,  children,  and  infirm 
old  men,  the  relatives  of  those  whom  they 
eaw  engaged  in  this  unavailing  contest. 
These  helpless  beings  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Castle  for  security's  sake,  and  they  had 
now  thronged  to  the  battlements  from  which 
Father  Aldrovand  found  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing them  descend,  aware  that  the  sight  of 
them  on  the  towers,  that  should  have  ap- 
peared lined  with  armed  men,  would  be  an 
additional  encouragement  to  the  exertions 
of  the  assailants.  He  urged  the  Lady  Eve- 
line to  set  an  example  to  this  group  of  help- 
less, yet  intractable  mourners. 

Preserving,  at  least  endeavoring  to  pre- 
serve, even  in  the  extremity  of  grief,  that 
composure  which  the  manners  of  the  times 
enjoined — for  chivalry  had  its  stoicism  as 
well  as  philosophy — Eveline  replied  in  a 
voice  which  she  would  fain  have  rendered 
firm,  and  which  was  tremulous  in  her  de- 
spite— "Yes,  father,  you  say  well — here  is 
no  longer  aught  left  for  maidens  to  look 
upon.  Warlike  meed  and  honored  deed 
sunk  when  yonder  white  plume  touched  the 
bloody  ground. — Come,  maidens,  there  is  no 
longer  aught  left  us  to  see — To  mass,  to 
mass — the  tourney  is  over!  " 

There  was  wildness  in  her  tone,  and  when 
she  rose,  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  lead 
out  a  procession,  she  staggered,  and  would 
have  fallen,  but  for  the  support  of  the  con- 
fessor. Hastily  wrapping  her  head  in  her 
mantle,  as  if  ashamed  of  the  agony  of 
grief  which  she  could  not  restrain,  and  of 
which  her  sobs  and  the  low  moaning  sounds 
that  issued  from  under  the  folds  enveloping 
her  face,  declared  the  excess,  she  suffered 
Father  Aldrovand  to  conduct  her  whither 
he  would. 

"Our  gold,"  he  said,  "has  changed  to 
brass,  our  silver  to  dross,  our  wisdom  to 
folly — it  is  His  will,  who  confounds  the 

age  and  fierceness  of  the  Welsh,  who  were  not  afraid  to  fight 
unarmed  with  enemies  armed  at  all  points,  valiantly  shed- 
ding their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  and  purchas- 
ing glory  at  the  expense  of  their  lives. 


counsels  of  the  wise,  and  shortens  the  arm 
of  the  mighty.  To  the  chapel — to  the 
chapel,  Lady  Eveline;  and  instead  of  vain 
repining,  let  us  pray  to  God  and  the  saints 
to  turn  away  their  displeasure,  and  to  save 
the  feeble  remnant  from  the  jaws  of  the  de- 
vouring wolf." 

Thus  speaking,  he  half  led,  half  support- 
ed Eveline,  who  was  at  the  moment  almost 
incapable  of  thought  and  action,  to  the 
castle  chapel,  where,  sinking  before  the 
altar,  she  assumed  the  attitude  at  least  of 
devotion,  though  her  thoughts,  despite  the 
pious  words  which  her  tongue  faltered  out 
mechanically,  were  upon  the  field  of  battle, 
beside  the  body  of  her  slaughtered  parent. 
The  rest  of  the  mourners  imitated  their 
young  lady  in  her  devotional  posture,  and  in 
the  absence  of  her  thoughts.  The  conscious- 
ness that  so  many  of  the  garrison  had  been 
cut  off  in  Eaymond's  incautious  sally,  added 
to  their  sorrows  the  sense  of  personal  inse- 
curity, which  was  exaggerated  by  the  cruel- 
ties which  were  too  often  exercised  by  the 
enemy,  who,  in  the  heat  of  victory,  were  ac- 
customed to  spare  neither  sex  nor  age. 

The  monk,  however,  assumed  among  them 
the  tone  of  authority  which  his  character 
warranted,  rebuked  their  wailing  and  inef- 
fectual complaints,  and  having,  as  he 
thought,  brought  them  to  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  better  became  their  condition,  he 
left  them  to  their  private  devotions  to  in- 
dulge his  own  anxious  curiosity  by  inquiring 
into  the  defences  of  the  castle.  Upon  the 
outward  walls  he  found  Wilkin  Flammock, 
who,  having  done  the  office  of  a  good  and 
skilful  captain  in  the  mode  of  managing 
his  artillery,  and  beating  back,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  advanced  guard  of  the  en- 
emy, was  now,  with  his  own  hand,  measur- 
ing out  to  his  little  garrison  no  stinted  allow- 
ance of  wine. 

"Have  a  care,  good  Wilkin,"  said  the 
Father,  "that  thou  dost  not  exceed  in  this 
matter.  Wine  is,  thou  knowest,  like  fire  and 
water,  an  excellent  servant,  but  a  very  bad 
master." 

"  It  will  be  long  ere  it  overflow  the  deep 
and  solid  skulls  of  my  countrymen,"  said 
Wilkin  Flammock.  "Our  Flemish  courage 
is  like  our  Flanders  horses — the  one  needs 
the  spur,  and  the  other  must  have  a  taste  of 
the  wine-pot;  but  credit  me,  father,  they 
are  of  an  enduring  generation,  and  will  not 
shrink  in  the  washing. — But  indeed,  if  I 
were  to  give  the  knaves  a  cup  more  than 
enough,  it  were  not  altogether  amiss,  since 
they  are  like  to  have  a  platter  the  less." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  "  cried  the  monk, 
starting;  "I  trust  in  the  saints  the  provisions 
have  been  cared  for  ?  " 
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"Not  so  well  as  in  your  convent,  good 
father,"  replied  Wilkin,  with  the  same  im- 
movahle  stolidity  of  countenance.  "  We  had 
kept,  as  you  know,  too  jolly  a  Christmas  to 
have  a  very  fat  Easter.  Yon  Welsh  hounds, 
who  helped  to  eat  up  our  victuals,  arc  now 
like  to  get  into  our  hold  for  the  lack  of 
them." 

"Thou  talkest  mere  folly,"  answered  the 
monk;  "orders  were  last  evening  given  by 
our  lord  (whose  soul  God  assoilzie?)  to  fetch 
in  the  necessary  supplies  from  the  country 
around!" 

"Ay,  but  the  Welsh  were  too  sharp  set 
to  permit  us  to  do  that  at  our  ease  this  morn- 
ing, which  should  have  been  done  weeks 
and  months  since.  Our  lord  deceased,  if 
deceased  he  be,  was  one  of  those  who  trusted 
to  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  even  so  hath 
come  of  it.  Commend  me  to  a  crossbow 
and  a  well-victualled  castle,  if  I  must  needs 
fight  at  all. — You  look  pale,  my  good  father; 
a  cup  of  wine  will  revive  you." 

The  monk  motioned  away  from  him  the 
un tasted  cup,  which  Wilkin  pressed  him  to 
with  clownish  civility.  "We  have  now,  in- 
deed," he  said,  "no  refuge,  save  in  prayer!" 

"Most  true,  good  father;"  again  replied 
the  impassible  Fleming;  "pray  therefore  as 
much  as  you  will.  I  will  content  myself 
with  fasting,  which  will  come  whether  I  will 
or  no." — At  this  moment  a  horn  was  heard 
before  the  gate. — "Look  to  the  portcullis 
and  the  gate,  ye  knaves! — What  news,  Neil 
Hansen  ?  " 

"A  messenger  from  the  Welsh  tarries  at 
the  Mill-hill,  just  within  shot  of  the  cross- 
bows; he  has  a  white  flag,  and  demands  ad- 
mittance." 

"Admit  him  not,  upon  thy  life,  till  we  be 
prepared  for  him,"  said  Wilkin.  "Bend  the 
bonny  mangonel  upon  the  place,  and  shoot 
him  if  he  dare  to  stir  from  the  spot  where 
he  stands  till  we  get  all  prepared  to  receive 
him,"  said  Flammock  in  his  native  lan- 
guage. "And  Neil,  thou  houndsfoot, 
bestir  thyself,  —  let  every  pike,  lance, 
and  pole  in  the  castle  be  ranged  along 
the  battlements,  and  pointed  through  the 
shot-holes — cut  up  some  tapestry  into  the 
shape  of  banners,  and  show  them  from  the 
highest  towers. — Be  ready,  when  I  give  a 
signal,  to  strike  naker,*  and  blow  trumpets, 
if  we  have  any;  if  not,  some  cow-horns — 
anything  for  a  noise.  And  hark  ye,  Neil 
Hansen,  do  you,  and  four  or  five  of  your 
fellows,  go  to  the  armory  and  slip  on  coats- 
of-mail;  our  Netherlandish  corselets  do  not 
appal  them  so  much.  Then  let  the  Welsh 
thief  be  blindfolded  and  brought  in  amongst 
us — Do  you  hold  up  your  heads  and  keep  si- 

*  Naker— Drum. 


lence — leave  me  to  deal  with  him — only  have 
a  care  there  be  no  English  among  us." 

The  monk,  who  in  his  travels  had  acquired 
some  slight  knowledge  of  the  Flemish  lan- 
guage, had  well-nigh  started  when  he  heard 
the  last  article  in  Wilkin's  instructions  to 
his  countryman,  but  commanded  himself, 
although  a  little  surprised,  both  at  this  sus- 
picious circumstance,  and  at  the  readiness 
and  dexterity  with  which  the  rough-hewn 
Fleming  seemed  to  adapt  his  preparations  to 
the  rules  of  war  and  of  sound  policy. 

Wilkin,  on  his  part,  was  not  very  certain 
whether  the  monk  had  not  heard  and  un- 
derstood more  of  what  he  said  to  his  coun- 
tryman than  what  he  had  intended.  As  if 
to  lull  asleep  any  suspicion  which  Father 
Aldrovand  might  entertain,  he  repeated  to 
him  in  English  most  of  the  directions  which 
he  had  given,  adding,  "Well,  good  father, 
what  think  you  of  it  ?  " 

"Excellent  well,"  answered  the  father, 
"and  done  as  if  you  had  practised  war  from 
the  cradle,  instead  of  weaving  broadcloth." 

"Nay,  spare  not  your  jibes,  father,"  an- 
swered Wilkin. — "I  know  full  well  that  you 
English  think  that  Flemings  have  nought 
in  their  brainpan  but  sodden  beef  and  cab- 
bage; yet  you  see  there  goes  wisdom  to  weav- 
ing of  webs." 

"Eight,  Master  Wilkin  Flammock,"  an- 
swered the  father;  "but,  good  Fleming,  wilt 
thou  tell  me  what  answer  thou  wilt  make  to 
the  Welsh  Prince's  summons  ?  " 

"  Beverend  father,  first  tell  me  what  the 
summons  will  be,"  replied  the  Fleming. 

"  To  surrender  this  castle  upon  the  instant," 
answered  the  monk.  "What  will  be  your 
reply  ?  " 

"My  answer  will  be,  Nay — unless  upon 
good  composition." 

"How,  Sir  Fleming!  dare  you  mention 
composition  and  the  castle  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  in  one  sentence  ?"  said  the  monk. 

"Not  if  I  may  do  better,"  answered  the 
Fleming.  "But  would  your  reverence  have 
me  dally  until  the  question  amongst  the  gar- 
rison be,  whether  a  plump  priest  or  a  fat 
Fleming  will  be  the  better  flesh  to  furnish 
their  shambles  ?  " 

"Pshaw!"  replied  Father  Aldrovand, 
"thou  canst  not  mean  such  folly.  Relief 
must  arrive  within  twenty-four  hours  at 
farthest.  Raymond  Berenger  expected  it 
for  certain  within  such  a  space." 

."Raymond  Berenger  has  been  deceived 
this  morning  in  more  matters  than  one,"  an- 
swered the  Fleming. 

"Hark  thee,  Flanderkin,"  answered  the 
monk,  whose  retreat  from  the  world  had  not 
altogether  quenched  his  military  habits  and 
propensities;  "I  counsel  thee  to  deal  up- 
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rightly  in  this  matter,  as  thou  dost  regard 
thine  own  life;  for  here  are  as  many  Eng- 
lish left  alive,  notwithstanding  the  slaughter 
of  to-day,  as  may  well  suffice  to  fling  the 
Flemish  bull-frogs  into  the  castle-ditch, 
should  they  have  cause  to  think  thou  mean- 
est falsely,  in  the  keeping  of  this  castle,  and 
the  defence  of  the  Lady  Eveline." 

"Let  not  your  reverence  be  moved  with 
unnecessary  and  idle  fears,"  replied  Wilkin 
Flammock — "I  am  castellane  in  this  house, 
by  command  of  its  lord,  and  what  I  hold 
for  the  advantage  of  mine  service,  that  will 
I  do." 

"But  I,"  said  the  angry  monk,  "I  am  the 
servant  of  the  Pope — the  chaplain  of  this 
castle,  with  power  to  bind  and  to  unloose. 
I  fear  me  thou  art  no  true  Christian,  Wilkin 
Flammock,  but  dost  lean  to  the  heresy  of 
the  mountaineers.  Thou  hast  refused  to 
take  the  blessed  cross — thou  hast  breakfast- 
ed, and  drunk  both  ale  and  wine,  ere  thou 
hast  heard  mass.  Thou  are  not  to  be  trusted, 
man,  and  I  will  not  trust  thee — I  demand  to 
be  present  at  the  conference  betwixt  thee 
and  the  Welshman." 

"It  may  not  be,  good  father,"  said  Wilkin; 
with  the  same  smiling,  heavy  countenance, 
which  he  maintained  on  all  occasions  of  life, 
however  urgent.  "  It  is  true,  as  thou  sayest, 
good  father,  that  I  have  mine  own  reasons 
for  not  marching  quite  so  far  as  the  gates  of 
Jericho  at  present;  and  lucky  I  have  such 
reasons,  since  I  had  not  else  been  here  to 
defend  the  gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
It  is  also  true  that  I  may  have  been  some- 
times obliged  to  visit  my  mills  earlier  than 
the  chaplain  was  called  by  his  zeal  to  the 
altar,  and  that  my  stomach  brooks  not  work- 
ing ere  I  break  my  fast.  But  for  this, 
father,  I  have  paid  a  mulct  even  to  your  wor- 
shipful reverence,  and  methinks,  since  you 
are  pleased  to  remember  the  confession  so 
exactly,  you  should  not  forget  the  penance 
and  the  absolution." 

The  monk,  in  alluding  to  the  secrets  of 
the  confessional,  had  gone  a  step  beyond 
what  the  rules  of  his  order  and  of  the  church 
permitted.  He  was  baffled  by  the  Fleming's 
reply,  and  finding  him  unmoved  by  the 
charge  of  heresy,  he  could  only  answer,  in 
some  confusion,  "You  refuse,  then,  to  admit 
me  to  the  conference  with  the  Welshman?" 

"Beverend  father,"  said  Wilkin,  "it  alto- 
gether respecteth  secular  matters.  If  aught 
of  religious  tenor  should  intervene,  you  shall 
be  summoned  without  delay." 

"I  will  be  there  in  spite  of  thee,  thou 
Flemish  ox,"  muttered  the  monk  to  himself, 
but  in  a  tone  not  to  be  heard  by  the  bystand- 
ers; and  so  speaking  he  left  the  battlements. 

Wilkin  Flammock,  a  few  minutes  after- 


wards, having  first  seen  that  all  was  arranged 
on  the  battlements,  so  as  to  give  an  imposing 
idea  of  a  strength  which  did  not  exist,  de- 
scended to  a  small  guard-room,  betwixt  the 
outer  and  inner  gate,  where  he  was  attended 
by  balf-a-dozen  of  his  own  people,  disguised 
in  the  Norman  armor  which  they  had  found 
in  the  armory  of  the  castle, — their  strong, 
tall,  and  bulky  forms,  and  motionless  post- 
ures, causing  them  to  look  rather  like  tro- 
phies of  some  past  age,  than  living  and  exist- 
ing soldiers.  Surrounded  by  these  huge  and 
inanimate  figures,  in  a  little  vaulted  room 
which  almost  excluded  daylight,  Flammock 
received  the  Welsh  envoy,  who  was  led  in 
blindfolded  betwixt  two  Flemings,  yet  not  so 
carefully  watched  but  that  they  permitted 
him  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  preparations  on 
the  battlements,  which  had,  in  fact,  been 
made  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  imposing  on 
him.  For  the  same  purpose  an  occasional 
clatter  of  arms  was  made  without;  voices 
were  heard  as  if  officers  were  going  their 
rounds;  and  other  sounds  of  active  prepara- 
tion seemed  to  announce  that  a  numerous 
and  regular  garrison  was  preparing  to  receive 
an  attack. 

When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  Jor- 
worth's  eyes — for  the  same  individual  who 
had  formerly  brought  Gwenwyn's  offer  of 
alliance,  now  bare  his  summons  of  surrender 
— he  looked  haughtily  around  him,  and  de- 
manded to  whom  he  was  to  deliver  the  com- 
mands of  his  master,  the  Gwenwyn,  son  of 
Cyvelioc,  Prince  of  Powys. 

"His highness,"  answered  Flammock,  with 
his  usual  smiling  indifference  of  manner, 
"must  be  contented  to  treat  with  Wilkin 
Flammock  of  the  Fulling-mills,  deputed  gov- 
ernor of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

"Thou  deputed  governor!"  exclaimed 
Jorworth;  "thou?  a  Low-country  weaver! — 
it  is  impossible.  Low  as  they  are,  the  Eng- 
lish Crogan*  cannot  have  sunk  to  a  point  so 
low  as  to  be  commanded  by  thee! — these  men 
seem  English,  to  them  I  will  deliver  my 
message." 

"You  may  if  you  will,"  replied  Wilkin, 
"  but  if  they  return  you  any  answer  save  by 
signs,  you  shall  call  me  sclielm." 

"Is  this  true?"  said  the  Welsh  envoy, 
looking  towards  the  men-at-arms,  as  they 
seemed,  by  whom  Flammock  was  attended; 
"  are  you  really  come  to  this  pass  ?  I  thought 
that  the  mere  having  been  born  on  British 
earth,  though  the  children  of  spoilers  and 
invaders,  had  inspired  you  with  too  much 
pride  to  brook  the  yoke  of  a  base  mechanic. 
Or,  if  you  are  not  courageous,  should  you 
not  be  cautious? — Well  speaks  the  proverb, 

*  This  is  a  somewhat  contumelious  epithet  applied  by  the 
Welsh  to  the  English. 
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Woe  to  him  that  will  trust  a  stranger!  Still 
mute — still  silent  ? — answer  me  by  word  or 
sign — Do  you  really  call  and  acknowledge 
him  as  your  leader?" 

The  men  in  armor  with  one  accord  nodded 
their  casques  in  reply  to  Jorworth's  question, 
and  then  remained  motionless  as  before. 

The  Welshman,  with  the  acute  genius  of 
his  country,  suspected  there  was  something 
in  this  which  he  could  not  entirely  compre- 
hend, but,  preparing  himself  to  be  upon  his 
guard,  he  proceeded  as  follows: — "Be  it  as  it 
may,  I  care  not  who  hears  the  message  of 
my  sovereign,  since  it  brings  pardon  and 
mercy  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  Castell  an 
Carrig,*  which  you  have  called  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  to  cover  the  usurpation  of  the 
territory  by  the  change  of  the  name.  Upon 
surrender  of  the  same  to  the  Prince  of  Powys, 
with  its  dependencies,  and  with  the  arms 
which  it  contains,  and  with  the  maiden  Eve- 
line Berenger,  all  within  the  castle  shall  de- 
part unmolested,  and  have  safe-conduct 
wheresoever  they  will,  to  go  beyond  the 
marches  of  the  Cymry." 

"  And  how  if  we  obey  not  this  summons  ?  " 
said  the  imperturbable  Wilkin  Flammock. 

"Then  shall  your  portion  be  with  Ray- 
mond Berenger,  your  late  leader,"  replied 
Jorworth,  his  eyes,  while  he  was  speaking, 
glancing  with  the  vindictive  ferocity  which 
dictated  his  answer.  "So  many  strangers 
as  be  here  amongst  ye,  so  many  bodies  to 
the  ravens,  so  many  heads  to  the  gibbet! — 
It  is  long  since  the  kites  have  had  .such 
a  banquet  of  lurdane  Flemings  and  false 
Saxons." 

"Friend  Jorworth,"  said  Wilkin,  "if  such 
be  thy  only  message,  bear  mine  answer  back 
to  thy  master,  That  wise  men  trust  not  to 
the  words  of  others  that  safety  which  they 
can  secure  by  their  own  deeds.  We  have 
walls  high  and  strong  enough,  deep  moats, 
and  plenty  of  munition,  both  longbow  and 
arblast.  We  will  keep  the  castle,  trusting 
the  castle  will  keep  us  till  God  shall  send 
us  succor." 

"Do  not  peril  your  lives  on  such  an  issue," 
*aid  the  Welsh  emissary,  changing  his  lan- 
guage to  the  Flemish,  which,  from  occasional 
sommunication  with  those  of  that  nation  in 
Pembrokeshire,  he  spoke  fluently,  and  which 
he  now  adopted,  as  if  to  conceal  the  purport 
of  his  discourse  from  the  supposed  English 
in  the  apartment.  "Hark  thee  hither,"  he 
proceeded,  "good  Fleming.  Knowest  thou 
not  that  he  in  whom  is  your  trust,  the  Con- 
stable De  Lacy,  hath  bound  himself  by  his 
vow  to  engage  in  no  quarrel  till  he  crosses 
the  sea,  and  cannot  come  to  your  aid  with- 
out perjury?    He  and  the  other  Lords 

*  Castle  of  the  Craig. 


Marchers  have  drawn  their  forces  far  north- 
ward to  join  the  host  of  Crusaders.  What 
will  it  avail  you  to  put  us  to  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  a  long  siege,  when  you  can  hope 
no  rescue?" 

"And  what  will  it  avail  me  more,"  said 
Wilkin,  answering  in  his  native  language, 
and  looking  at  the  Welshman  fixedly,  yet 
with  a  countenance  from  which  all  expres- 
sion seemed  studiously  banished,  and  which 
exhibited,  upon  features  otherwise  tolerable, 
a  remarkable  compound  of  dulness  and  sim- 
plicity, "what  will  it  avail  me  whether  your 
trouble  be  great  or  small  ?  " 

"Come,  friend  Flammock,"  said  the 
Welshman,  "frame  not  thyself  more  unap- 
prehensive than  nature  hath  formed  thee. 
The  glen  is  dark,  but  a  sunbeam  can  light 
the  side  of  it.  Thy  utmost  efforts  cannot 
prevent  the  fall  of  this  castle;  but  thou 
mayst  hasten  it,  and  the  doing  so  shall 
avail  thee  much."  Thus  speaking,  he  drew 
close  up  to  Wilkin,  and  sunk  his  voice,  to 
an  insinuating  whisper,  as  he  said,  "  Never 
did  the  withdrawing  of  a  bar,  or  the  raising 
of  a  portcullis,  bring  such  vantage  to  Flem- 
ing, as  they  may  to  thee,  if  thou  wilt." 

I  only  know,"  said  Wilkin,  "that  the 
drawing  the  one  and  the  dropping  the 
other  have  cost  me  my  whole  worldly  sub- 
stance." 

"Fleming,  it  shall  be  compensated  to 
thee  with  an  overflowing  measure.  The 
liberality  of  Gwenwyn  is  as  the  summer 
rain." 

"My  whole  mills  and  buildings  have  been 
this  morning  burnt  to  the  earth"  

"Thou  shalt  have  a  thousand  marks  of 
silver,  man,  in  the  place  of  thy  goods,"  said 
the  Welshman;  but  the  Fleming  continued, 
without  seeming  to  hear  him,  to  number 
up  his  losses. 

"My  lands  are  forayed,  twenty  kine  driven 
off,  and"  

"Threescore  shall  replace  them,"  inter- 
rupted Jorworth,  "chosen  from  the  most 
bright-skinned  of  the  spoil." 

"But  my  daughter — but  the  Lady  Eve- 
line"— said  the  Fleming,  with  some  slight 
change  in  his  monotonous  voice,  which 
seemed  to  express  doubt  and  perplexity — 
"You  are  cruel  conquerors,  and"  

"To  those  who  resist  us  we  are  fearful," 
said  Jorworth,  "but  not  to  such  as  shall 
deserve  clemency  by  surrender.  Gwenwyn 
will  forget  the  contumelies  of  Raymond,  and 
raise  his  daughter  to  high  honor  among  the 
daughters  of  the  Cymry.  For  thine  own 
child,  form  but  a  wish  for  her  advantage, 
and  it  shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  uttermost. 
Now,  Fleming,  we  understand  each 
other." 
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"I  understand  thee  at  least,"  said  Flam- 
mock. 

"  And  I  thee,  I  trust  ? "  said  Jorworth, 
bending  his  keen,  wild  blue  eye  on  the 
stolid  and  unexpressive  face  of  the  Nether- 
lander, like  an  eager  student  who  seeks  to 
discover  some  hidden  and  mysterious  mean- 
ing in  a  passage  of  a  classic  author,  the  di- 
rect import  of  which  seems  trite  and  trivial. 

"You  believe  that  you  understand  me," 
said  Wilkin;  "but  here  lies  the  difficulty — 
which  of  us  shall  trust  the  other  ?  " 

"  Darest  thou  ask  ?  "  answered  Jorworth. 
"Is  it  for  thee,  or  such  as  thee,  to  ex- 
press doubt  of  the  purposes  of  the  Prince  of 
Powys?" 

"I  know  them  not,  good  Jorworth,  but 
through  thee;  and  well  I  wot  thou  art  not 
one  who  will  let  thy  traffic  miscarry  for 
want  of  aid  from  the  breath  of  thy  mouth." 

"As  I  am  a  Christian  man,"  said  Jor- 
worth, hurrying  asseveration  on  asseveration 
— "by  the  soul  of  my  father — by  the  faith 
of  my  mother — by  the  black  rood"  of"  

"Stop,  good  Jorworth — thou  heapest 
thine  oaths  too  thickly  on  each  other  for 
me  to  value  them  to  the  right  estimate," 
said  Flammock;  "that  which  is  so  lightly 
pledged,  is  sometimes  not  thought  worth 
redeeming.  Some  part  of  the  promised 
guerdon  in  hand  the  whilst,  were  worth  an 
hundred  oaths." 

"  Thou  suspicious  churl,  darest  thou  doubt 
my  word  ?  " 

"No — by  no  means,"  answered  Wilkin; — 
"  ne'er theless,  I  will  believe  thy  deed  more 
readily." 

"To  the  point,  Fleming,"  said  Jorworth 
— "What  wouldst  thou  have  of  me  ?  " 

"Let  me  have  some  present  sight  of  the 
money  thou  didst  promise,  and  I  will  think 
of  the  rest  of  thy  proposal." 

"Base  silver-broker!"  answered  Jorworth, 
"  thinkest  thou  the  Prince  of  Powys  has  as 
many  money-bags  as  the  merchants  of  thy 
land  of  sale  and  barter  ?  He  gathers  treas- 
ures by  his  conquests  as  the  waterspout  sucks 
up  water  by  its  strength,  but  it  is  to  disperse 
them  among  his  followers,  as  the  cloudy 
column  restores  its  contents  to  earth  and 
ocean.  The  silver  that  I  promise  thee  has 
yet  to  be  gathered  out  of  the  Saxon  chests — 
nay,  the  casket  of  Berenger  himself  must  be 
ransacked  to  make  up  the  tale." 

"Methinks  I  could  do  that  myself  (having 
full  power  in  the  castle),  and  so  save  you  a 
labor,"  said  the  Fleming. 

"True,"  answered  Jorworth,  "but  it  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  a  cord  and  a  noose, 
whether  the  Welsh  took  the  place  or  the 
Normans  relieved  it — the  one  would  expect 
their  booty  entire — the  other  their  country- 


man's treasures  to  be  delivered  undimin- 
ished." 

"I  may  not  gainsay  that,"  said  the  Flem- 
ing. "  Well,  say  I  were  content  to  trust  you 
thus  far,  why  not  return  my  cattle,  which 
are  in  your  own  hands,  and  at  your  dis- 
posal? If  you  do  not  please  me  in  some- 
thing beforehand,  what  can  I  expect  of  you 
afterwards?  " 

"I  would  pleasure  you  in  a  greater  mat- 
ter," answered  the  equally  suspicious  Welsh- 
man. "  But  what  would  it  avail  thee  to  have 
thy  cattle  within  the  fortress  ?  They  can  be 
better  cared  for  on  the  plain  beneath." 

"In  faith,"  replied  the  Fleming,  "thou 
sayst  truth — they  will  be  but  a  trouble  to 
us  here,  where  we  have  so  many  already  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  garrison. — And  yet, 
when  I  consider  it  more  closely,  we  have 
enough  of  forage  to  maintain  all  we  have, 
and  more.  Now,  my  cattle  are  of  a  peculiar 
stock,  brought  from  the  rich  pastures  of 
Flanders,  and  I  desire  to  have  them  restored 
ere  your  axes  and  Welsh  hooks  be  busy  with 
their  hides." 

"You  shall  have  them  this  night,  hide 
and  horn,"  said  Jorworth;  "it  is  but  a  small 
earnest  of  a  great  boon." 

"Thanks  to  your  munificence,"  said  the 
Fleming;  "I  am  a  simple-minded  man,  and 
bound  my  wishes  to  the  recovery  of  my  own 
property." 

"Thou  wilt  be  ready,  then,  to  deliver  the 
castle  ?"  said  Jorworth. 

"Of  that  we  will  talk  farther  to-morrow," 
said  Wilkin  Flammock;  "if  these  English 
and  Normans  should  suspect  such  a  purpose, 
we  should  have  wild  work — they  must  be 
fully  dispersed  ere  I  can  hold  farther  com- 
munication on  the  subject.  Meanwhile,  I 
pray  thee,  depart  suddenly,  and  as  if  offended 
with  the  tenor  of  our  discourse." 

"  Yet  would  I  fain  know  something  more 
fixed  and  absolute,"  said  Jorworth. 

"Impossible — impossible,"  said  the  Flem- 
ing; "see  you  not  yonder  tall  fellow  begins 
already  to  handle  his  dagger — Go  hence  in 
haste,  and  angrily — and  forget  not  the 
cattle." 

"I  will  not  forget  them,"  said  Jorworth; 
"but  if  thou  keep  not  faith  with  us"  

So  speaking,  he  left  the  apartment  with  a 
gesture  of  menace,  partly  really  directed  to 
Wilkin  himself,  partly  assumed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  advice.  Flammock  replied  in 
English,  as  if  that  all  around  might  under- 
stand what  he  said. 

"Do  thy  worst,  Sir  Welshman!  I  am  a 
true  man;  I  defy  the  proposals  of  rendition, 
and  will  hold  out  this  castle  to  thy  shame 
and  thy  master's! — Here — let  him  be  blind- 
folded once  more,  and  returned  in  safety  to 
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his  attendants  without;  the  next  "Welshman 
who  appears  before  the  gate  of  the  Garde 
Dolourcuse  shall  be  more  sharply  received." 

The  Welshman  was  blindfolded  and  with- 
drawn, when,  as  Wilkin  Flammock  himself 
left  the  guard-room,  one  of  the  seeming 
men-at-arms,  who  had  been  present  at  this 
interview,  said  in  his  ear,  in  English,  "Thou 
art  a  false  traitor,  Flammock,  and  shalt  die 
a  traitor's  death! " 

Startled  at  this,  the  Fleming  would  have 
questioned  the  man  farther,  but  he  had  dis- 
appeared so  soon  as  the  words  were  uttered. 
Flammock  was  disconcerted  by  this  circum- 
stance, which  showed  him  that  his  interview 
with  Jorworth  had  been  observed,  and  its 
purpose  known  or  conjectured,  by  some  one 
who  was  a  stranger  to  his  confidence,  and 
might  thwart  his  intentions;  and  he  quickly 
after  learned  that  this  was  the  case. 


CHAPTER  SIXTH. 

Blessed  Mary,  mother  dear, 

To  a  maiden  bend  thine  ear, 

Virgin  undefiled .  to  thee 

A  wretched  virgin  bends  the  knee. 

Hymn  to  the  Virgin. 

The  daughter  of  the  slaughtered  Raymond 
had  descended  from  the  elevated  station 
whence  she  had  beheld  the  field  of  battle,  in 
the  agony  of  grief  natural  to  a  child  whose 
eyes  have  beheld  the  death  of  an  honored 
and  beloved  father.  But  her  station  and  the 
principles  of  chivalry  in  which  she  had  been 
trained  up,  did  not  permit  any  prolonged  or 
needless  indulgence  of  inactive  sorrow.  In 
raising  the  young  and  beautiful  of  the 
female  sex  to  the  rank  of  princesses,  or 
rather  goddesses,  the  spirit  of  that  singular 
system  exacted  from  them,  in  requital,  a 
tone  of  character,  and  a  line  of  conduct, 
superior  and  something  contradictory  to  that 
of  natural  or  merely  human  feeling.  Its 
heroines  frequently  resembled  portraits 
shown  by  an  artificial  light — strong  and 
luminous,  and  which  placed  in  high  relief 
the  objects  on  which  it  was  turned;  but  hav- 
ing still  something  of  adventitious  splendor, 
which,  compared  with  that  of  the  natural 
day,  seemed  glaring  and  exaggerated. 

It  was  not  permitted  to  the  orphan  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  the  daughter  of  a  line  of 
heroes,  whose  stem  was  to  be  found  in  the 
race  of  Thor,  Balder,  Odin,  and  other  dei- 
fied warriors  of  the  North,  whose  beauty  was 
the  theme  of  a  hundred  minstrels,  and  her 
eyes  the  leading  star  of  half  the  chivalry  of 
the  warlike  marches  of  Wales,  to  mourn  her 
sire  with  the  ineffectual  tears  of  a  village 


maiden.  Young  as  she  was,  and  horrible  as 
was  the  incident  which  she  had  but  that  in- 
stant witnessed,  it  was  not  altogether  so 
appalling  to  her  as  to  a  maiden  whose  eye 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  the  rough,  and 
often  fatal  sports  of  chivalry,  and  whose  resi- 
dence had  not  been  among  scenes  and  men 
where  war  and  death  had  been  the  unceasing 
theme  of  every  tongue,  whose  imagination 
had  not  been  familiarised  with  wild  and 
bloody  events,  or,  finally,  who  had  not  been 
trained  up  to  consider  an  honorable  "death 
under  shield,"  as  that  of  a  field  of  battle  was 
termed,  as  a  more  desirable  termination  to 
the  life  of  a  warrior,  than  that  lingering  and 
unhonored  fate  which  comes  slowly  on,  to 
conclude  the  listless  and  helpless  inactivity 
of  prolonged  old  age.  Eveline,  while  she 
wept  for  her  father,  felt  her  bosom  glow 
when  she  recollected  that  he  died  in  the 
blaze  of  his  fame,  and  amidst  heaps  of  his 
slaughtered  enemies;  and  when  she  thought 
of  the  exigencies  of  her  own  situation,  it  was 
with  the  determination  to  defend  her  own 
liberty,  and  to  avenge  her  father's  death,  by 
every  means  which  Heaven  had  left  within 
her  power. 

The  aids  of  religion  were  not  forgotten; 
and  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church,  she 
endeavored  to  propitiate  the  favor  of  Heaven 
by  vows  as  well  as  prayers.  In  a  small  cr}qot, 
or  oratory,  adjoining  to  the  chapel,  was  hung 
over  an  altar-piece,  on  which  a  lamp  con- 
stantly burned,  a  small  picture  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  revered  as  a  household  and  peculiar 
deity  by  the  family  of  Berenger,  one  of 
whose  ancestors  had  brought  it  from  the 
Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  upon  pil- 
grimage. It  was  of  the  period  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  a  Grecian  painting,  not  unlike  those 
which  in  Catholic  countries  are  often  im- 
puted to  the  Evangelist  Luke.  The  crypt 
in  which  it  was  placed  was  accounted  a  shrine 
i  of  uncommon  sanctity — nay,  supposed  to 
have  displayed  miraculous  powers;  and  Eve- 
line, by  the  daily  garland  of  flowers  which 
she  offered  before  the  painting,  and  by  the 
constant  prayers  with  which  they  were  ac- 
companied, had  constituted  herself  the  pecu- 
liar votaress  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse, for  so  the  picture  was  named. 

Now,  apart  from  others,  alone,  and  in 
secrecy,  sinking  in  the  extremity  of  her  sor- 
row before  the  shrine  of  her  patroness,  she 
besought  the  protection  of  kindred  purity 
for  the  defence  of  her  freedom  and  honor, 
and  invoked  vengeance  on  the  wild  and 
treacherous  chieftain  who  had  slain  her 
father,  and  was  now  beleaguering  her  place 
of  strength.  Not  only  did  she  vow  a  large 
donative  in  lands  to  the  shrine  of  the  pro- 
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tectress  whose  aid  she  implored;  but  the 
oath  passed  her  lips  (even  though  they  fal- 
tered, and  though  something  within  her  re- 
monstrated against  the  vow),  that  whatsoever 
favored  knight  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse  might  employ  for  her  rescue,  should 
obtain  from  her  in  guerdon  whatever  boon 
she  might  honorably  grant,  were  it  that  of 
her  virgin  hand  at  the  holy  altar.  Taught 
as  she  was  to  believe,  by  the  assurances  of 
many  a  knight,  that  such  a  surrender  was 
the  highest  boon  which  Heaven  could  be- 
stow, she  felt  as  discharging  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude when  she  placed  herself  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  pure  and  blessed  patroness  in 
whose  aid  she  confided.  Perhaps  there 
lurked  in  this  devotion  some  earthly  hope  of 
which  she  was  herself  scarce  conscious,  and 
which  reconciled  her  to  the  indefinite  sacrifice 
thus  freely  offered.  The  Virgin  (this  flat- 
tering hope  might  insinuate),  kindest  and 
most  benevolent  of  patronesses,  will  use  com- 
passionately the  power  resigned  to  her,  and 
lie  will  be  the  favored  champion  of  Maria, 
upon  whom  her  votaress  would  most  will- 
ingly confer  favor. 

But  if  there  was  such  a  hope,  as  something 
selfish  will  often  mingle  with  our  noblest  and 
purest  emotions,  it  arose  unconscious  of  Ev- 
eline herself,  who,  in  the  full  assurance  of 
implicit  faith,  and  fixing  on  the  representa- 
tive of  her  adoration  eyes  in  which  the  most 
earnest  supplication,  the  most  humble  confi- 
dence, struggled  with  unbidden  tears,  was 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  when,  young  as 
she  was,  she"  was  selected  to  bestow  the  prize 
of  chivalry  in  the  lists  of  Chester.  It  was 
no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  moment  of  high 
excitation,  when  prostrated  in  devotion  be- 
fore a  being  of  whose  power  to  protect  her, 
and  to  make  her  protection  assured  by  a  vis- 
ible sign,  she  doubted  nothing,  the  Lady 
Eveline  conceived  she  saw  with  her  own  eyes 
the  acceptance  of  her  vow.  As  she  gazed 
on  the  picture  with  an  overstrained  eye,  and 
an  imagination  heated  with  enthusiasm,  the 
expression  seemed  to  alter  from  the  hard  out- 
line, fashioned  by  the  Greek  painter;  the 
eyes  appeared  to  become  animated,  and  to 
return  with  looks  of  compassion  the  suppli- 
ant entreaties  of  the  votaress,  and  the  mouth 
visibly  arranged  itself  into  a  smile  of  inex- 
pressible sweetness.  It  even  seemed  to  her 
that  the  head  made  a  gentle  inclination. 

Overpowered  by  supernatural  awe  at  ap- 
pearances, of  which  her  faith  permitted  her 
not  to  question  the  reality,  the  Lady  Eveline 
folded  her  arms  on  her  bosom,  and  pros- 
trated her  forehead  on  the  pavement,  as  the 
posture  most  fitting  to  listen  to  divine  com- 
munication. 

But  her  vision  went  not  so  far;  there  was 


neither  sound  nor  voice;  and  when,  after 
stealing  her  eyes  all  around  the  crypt  in 
which  she  knelt,  she  again  raised  them  to 
the  figure  of  Our  Lady,  the  features  seemed 
to  be  in  the  form  in  which  the  limner  had 
sketched  them,  saving  that,  to  Eveline's  im- 
agination, they  still  retained  an  august  and 
yet  gracious  expression,  which  she  had  not 
before  remarked  upon  the  countenance. 
With  awful  reverence,  almost  amounting  to 
fear,  yet  comforted,  and  even  elated,  with 
the  visitation  she  had  witnessed,  the  maiden 
repeated  again  and  again  the  orisons  which 
she  thought  most  grateful  to  the  ear  of  her 
benefactress;  and  rising  at  length,  retired 
backwards,  as  from  the  presence  of  a 
sovereign,  until  she  attained  the  outer 
chapel. 

Here  one  or  two  females  still  knelt  before 
the  saints  which  the  walls  and  niches  pre- 
sented for  adoration;  but  the  rest  of  the  ter- 
rified suppliants,  too  anxious  to  prolong  their 
devotions,  had  dispersed  through  the  castle 
to  learn  tidings  of  their  friends,  and  to  ob- 
tain some  refreshment,  or  at  least  some 
place  of  repose  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

Bowing  her  head,  and  muttering  an  ave 
to  each  saint  as  she  passed  his  image  (for 
impending  danger  makes  men  observant  of 
the  rites  of  devotion),  the  Lady  Eveline  had 
almost  reached  the  door  of  the  chapel,  when 
a  man-at-arms,  as  he  seemed,  entered  hastily; 
and,  with  a  louder  voice  than  suited  the 
holy  place,  unless  when  need  was  most  ur- 
gent, demanded  the  Lady  Eveline.  Impressed 
with  the  feelings  of  veneration  which  the 
late  scene  had  produced,  she  was  about  to 
rebuke  his  military  rudeness,  when  he  spoke 
again,  and  in  anxious  haste,  "Daughter,  we 
are  betrayed ! "  and  though  the  form,  and 
the  coat  of  mail  which  covered  it,  were  those 
of  a  soldier,  the  voice  was  that  of  Father 
Aldrovand,  who,  eager  and  anxious  at  the 
same  time,  disengaged  himself  from  the 
mail-hood,  and  showed  his  countenance. 

"Father,"  she  said,  "what  means  this? 
Have  you  forgotten  the  confidence  in  Heaven 
which  you  are  wont  to  recommend,  that  you 
bear  other  arms  than  your  order  assigns  to 
you?" 

"It  may  come  to  that  ere  long,"  said 
Father  Aldrovand;  "for  I  was  a  soldier  ere  I 
was  a  monk.  But  now  I  have  donn'd  this 
harness  to  discover  treachery,  not  to  resist 
force.  Ah!  my  beloved  daughter — we  are 
dreadfully  beset — foemen  without — traitors 
within! — The  false  Fleming,  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  is  treating  for  the  surrender  of  the 
castle!" 

"  Who  dares  say  so  ?  "  said  a  veiled  female, 
who  had  been  kneeling  unnoticed  in  a  se- 
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questered  corner  of  tlie  chapel,  but  who  now 
started  up  and  came  boldly  betwixt  Lady 
Eveline  and  the  monk. 

"Go  hence,  thou  saucy  minion,"  said  the 
monk,  surprised  at  this  bold  interruption; 
"this  concerns  not  thee." 

"  But  it  doth  concern  me,"  said  the  damsel, 
throwing  back  her  veil,  and  discovering  the 
juvenile  countenance  of  Rose,  the  daughter 
of  Wilkin  Flammock,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
and  her  cheeks  blushing  with  anger,  the  ve- 
hemence of  which  made  a  singular  contrast 
with  the  very  fair  complexion  and  almost  in- 
fantine features  of  the  speaker,  whose  whole 
form  and  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  who  has 
scarce  emerged  from  childhood,  and  indeed 
whose  general  manners  were  as  gentle  and 
bashful  as  they  now  seemed  bold,  impas- 
sioned, and  undaunted. — "Doth  it  not  con- 
cern me,"  she  said,  "that  my  father's  honest 
name  should  be  tainted  with  treason  ?  Doth 
it  not  concern  the  stream  when  the  fountain 
is  troubled  ?  It  doth  concern  me,  and  I  will 
know  the  author  of  the  calumny." 

"Damsel,"  said  Eveline,  "restrain  thy  use- 
less passion ;  the  good  father,  though  he  can- 
not intentionally  calumniate  thy  father, 
speaks,  it  may  be,  from  false  report." 

"As  I  am  an  unworthy  priest,"  said  the 
father,  "  I  speak  from  the  report  of  my  own 
ears.  Upon  the  oath  of  my  order,  myself 
heard  this  Wilkin  Flammock  chaffering 
with  the  Welshman  for  the  surrender  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  By  help  of  this  hauberk 
and  mail-hood,  I  gained  admittance  to  a  con- 
ference where  he  thought  there  were  no 
English  ears.  They  spoke  Flemish  too,  but 
I  knew  the  jargon  of  old." 

"The  Flemish,"  said  the  angry  maiden, 
whose  headstrong  passion  led  her  to  speak 
first  in  answer  to  the  last  insult  offered,  "is 
no  jargon  like  your  piebald  English,  half 
Norman,  half  Saxon,  but  a  noble  Gothic 
tongue,  spoken  by  the  brave  warriors  who 
fought  against  the  Koman  Kaisars,  when 
Britain  bent  the  neck  to  them — and  as  for 
this  he  has  said  of  Wilkin  Flammock,"  she 
continued,  collecting  her  ideas  into  more 
order  as  she  went  on,  "believe  it  not,  my 
dearest  lady;  but  as  you  value  the  honor  of 
your  own  noble  father,  confide,  as  in  the 
Evangelists,  in  the  honesty  of  mine!"  This 
she  spoke  with  an  imploring  tone  of  voice, 
mingled  with  sobs,  as  if  her  heart  had  been 
breaking. 

Eveline  endeavored  to  sooth  her  attendant. 
"  Rose,"  she  said,  "  in  this  evil  time  suspicions 
will  light  on  the  best  men,  and  misunder- 
standings will  arise  among  the  best  friends. 
Let  us  hear  the  good  father  state  what  he 
hath  to  charge  upon  your  parent.  Fear  not 
but  that  Wilkin  shall  be  heard  in  his  de- 


fence. Thou  wert  wont  to  be  quiet  and 
reasonable." 

"I  am  neither  quiet  nor  reasonable  on 
this  matter,"  said  Hose,  with  redoubled  in- 
dignation, "and  it  is  ill  of  you,  lady,  to  listen 
to  the  falsehoods  of  that  reverend  mummer, 
who  is  neither  true  priest  nor  true  soldier. 
But  I  will  fetch  one  who  shall  confront  him 
either  in  casque  or  cowl." 

So  saying,  she  went  hastily  out  of  the 
chapel,  while  the  monk,  after  some  pedantic 
circumlocution,  acquainted  the  Lady  Eveline 
with  what  he  had  overheard  betwixt  Jor- 
worth  and  Wilkin;  and  proposed  to  her  to 
draw  together  the  few  English  who  were  in 
the  castle,  and  take  possession  of  the  inner- 
most square  tower;  a  keep  which,  as  usual, 
in  Gothic  fortresses  of  the  Norman  period, 
was  situated  so  as  to  make  considerable  de- 
fence, even  after  the  exterior  works  of  the 
castle,  which  it  commanded,  were  in  the 
hand  of  the  enemy. 

"Father,"  said  Eveline,  still  confident  in 
the  vision  she  had  lately  witnessed,  "this 
were  good  counsel  in  extremity;  but  other- 
wise, it  were  to  create  the  very  evil  we  fear, 
by  setting  our  garrison  at  odds  amongst 
themselves.  I  have  a  strong,  and  not  un- 
warranted confidence,  good  father,  in  our 
blessed  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that 
we  shall  attain  at  once  vengeance  on  our  bar- 
barous enemies,  and  escape  from  our  present 
jeopardy;  and  I  call  you  to  witness  the  vow 
I  have  made,  that  to  him  whom  our  Lady 
should  employ  to  work  us  succor,  I  will  re- 
fuse nothing,  were  it  my  father's  inheritance, 
or  the  hand  of  his  daughter." 

'"''Ave  Maria!  Ave,  Regina  Cozm"  said 
the  priest;  "on  a  rock  more  sure  you 
could  not  have  founded  your  trust. — But, 
daughter,"  he  continued,  after  the  proper 
ejaculation  had  been  made,  "have  you 
never  heard,  even  by  hint,  that  there  was  a 
treaty  for  your  hand  betwixt  our  much  hon- 
ored lord,  of  whom  we  are  cruelly  bereft 
(may  God  assoilzie  his  soul!)  and  the  great 
house  of  Lacy  ?  " 

"Something  I  may  have  heard,"  said  Eve- 
line, dropping  her  eyes,  while  a  slight  tinge 
suffused  her  cheek;  "but  I  refer  me  to  the 
disposal  of  Our  Lady  of  Succor  and  Con- 
solation." 

As  she  spoke,  Rose  entered  the  chapel  with 
the  same  vivacity  she  had  shown  in  leaving 
it,  leading  by  the  hand  her  father,  whose 
sluggish  though  firm  step,  vacant  counte- 
nance, and  heavy  demeanor,  formed  the 
strongest  contrast  to  the  rapidity  of  her  mo- 
tions, and  the  anxious  animation  of  her  ad- 
dress. Her  task  of  dragging  him  forward 
might  have  reminded  the  spectator  of  some 
of  those  ancient  monuments,  on  which  a 
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small  cherub,  singularly  inadequate  to  the 
task,  is  often  represented,  as  hoisting  upward 
towards  the  empyrean  the  fleshy  bulk  of 
some  ponderous  tenant  of  the  tomb,  whose 
disproportioned  weight  bids  fair  to  render 
ineffectual  the  benevolent  and  spirited  exer- 
tions of  its  fluttering  guide  and  assistant. 

"  Roschen — my  child— what  grieves  thee  ?" 
said  the  Netherlander,  as  he  yielded  to  his 
daughter's  violence  with  a  smile,  which,  be- 
ing on  the  countenance  of  a  father,  had 
more  of  expression  and  feeling  than  those 
which  seemed  to  have  made  their  constant 
dwelling  upon  his  lips. 

"Here  stands  my  father,"  said  the  impa- 
tient maiden;  "impeach  him  with  treason 
who  can  or  dare!  There  stands  Wilkin 
Flammock,  son  of  Dieterick,  the  Cramer  of 
Antwerp, — let  those  accuse  him  to  his  face 
who  slandered  him  behind  his  back!" 

"Speak,  Father  Aldrovand,"  said  the  Lady 
Eveline;  "we  are  young  in  our  lordship, 
and,  alas!  the  duty  hath  descended  upon  us 
in  an  evil  hour;  yet  we  will,  so  may  God  and 
Our  Lady  help  us,  hear  and  judge  of  your 
accusation  to  the  utmost  of  our  power." 

"This  Wilkin  Flammock,"  said  the  monk, 
"however  bold  he  hath  made  himself  in  vil- 
lany,  dares  not  deny  that  I  heard  him  with 
my  own  ears  treat  for  the  surrender  of  the 
castle." 

"Strike  him,  father!"  said  the  indignant 
Rose, — "strike  the  disguised  mummer!  The 
steel  hauberk  may  be  struck,  though  not  the 
monk's  frock— strike  him,  or  tell  him  that 
he  lies  foully! " 

"Peace,  Roschen,  thou  art  mad,"  said 
her  father,  angrily;  "the  monk  hath  more 
truth  than  sense  about  him,  and  I  would  his 
ears  had  been  farther  off  when  he  thrust 
them  into  what  concerned  him  not." 

Rose's  countenance  fell  when  she  heard 
her  father  bluntly  avow  the  treasonable 
communication  of  which  she  had  thought 
him  incapable — she  dropt  the  hand  by  which 
she  had  dragged  him  into  the  chapel,  and 
stared  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  with  eyes  which 
seemed  starting  from  their  sockets,  and  a 
countenance  from  which  the  blood,  with 
which  it  was  so  lately  highly  colored,  had 
retreated  to  garrison  the  heart. 

Eveline  looked  upon  the  culprit  with  a 
countenance  in  which  sweetness  and  dignity 
were  mingled  with  sorrow.  "Wilkin,"  she 
said,  "  I  could  not  have  believed  this.  What! 
on  the  very  day  of  thy  confiding  benefactor's 
death,  canst  thou  have  been  tampering  with 
his  murderers,  to  deliver  up  the  castle  and 
betray  thy  trust! — But  I  will  not  upbraid 
thee — I  deprive  thee  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
so  unworthy  a  person,  and  appoint  thee  to 
be  kept  in  ward  in  the  western  tower,  till 


God  send  us  relief;  when,  it  may  be,  thy 
daughter's  merits  shall  atone  for  thy  offences, 
and  save  farther  punishment. — See  that  our 
commands  be  presently  obeyed." 

"Yes — yes — yes!"  exclaimed  Rose,  hurry- 
ing one  word  on  the  other  as  fast  and  vehe- 
mently as  she  could  articulate — "Let  us  go 
— let  us  go  to  the  darkest  dungeon — dark- 
ness befits  us  better  than  light." 

The  monk,  on  the  other  hand,  perceiving 
that  the  Fleming  made  no  motion  to  obey 
the  mandate  of  arrest,  came  forward,  in  a 
manner  more  suiting  his  ancient  profession 
and  present  disguise,  than  his  spiritual  char- 
acter; and  with  the  words,  "I  attach  thee, 
Wilkin  Flammock,  of  acknowledged  treason 
to  your  liege  lady,"  would  have  laid  hand 
upon  him,  had  not  the  Fleming  stepped  back 
and  warned  him  off,  with  a  menacing  and 
determined  gesture,  while  he  said, — "Ye 
are  mad! — all  of  you  English  are  mad  when 
the  moon  is  full,  and  my  silly  girl  hath 
caught  the  malady. — Lady,  your  honored 
father  gave  me  a  charge,  which  I  propose  to 
execute  to  the  best  for  all  parties,  and  you 
cannot,  being  a  minor,  deprive  me  of  it  at 
your  idle  pleasure. — Father  Aldrovand,  a 
monk  makes  no  lawful  arrests. — Daughter 
Roschen,  hold  your  peace  and  dry  your  eyes 
— you  are  a  fool." 

"I  am,  I  am,"  said  Rose,  drying  her 
eyes,  and  regaining  her  elasticity  of  manner 
— "I  am  indeed  a  fool,  and  worse  than  a 
fool,  for  a  moment  to  doubt  my  father's 
probity. — Confide  in  him,  dearest  lady;  he 
is  wise  though  he  is  grave,  and  kind  though 
he  is  plain  and  homely  in  his  speech. 
Should  he  prove  false  he  will  fare  the  worse ! 
for  I  will  plunge  myself  from  the  pinnacle 
of  the  Warder's  Tower  to  the  bottom  of  the 
moat,  and  he  shall  lose  his  own  daughter 
for  betraying  his  master's." 

"This  is  all  frenzy,"  said  the  monk — 
"Who  trusts  avowed  traitors ? — Here,  Nor- 
mans, English,  to  the  rescue  of  your  liege 
lady — Bows  and  bills — bows  and  bills!" 

"You  may  spare  your  throat  for  your 
next  homily,  good  father,"  said  the  Nether- 
lander, "or  call  in  good  Flemish,  since  you 
understand  it,  for  to  no  other  language  will 
those  within  hearing  reply." 

He  then  approached  the  Lady  Eveline, 
with  a  real  or  affected  air  of  clumsy  kind- 
ness, and  something  as  nearly  approaching 
to  courtesy  as  his  manners  and  features 
could  assume.  He  bade  her  good-night, 
and  assuring  her  that  he  would  act  for  the 
best,  left  the  chapel.  The  monk  was  about 
to  break  forth  into  revilings,  but  Eveline, 
with  more  prudence,  checked  his  zeal. 

"I  cannot,"  she  said,  "but  hope  that  this 
man's  intentions  are  honest"  
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MNow,  Cod's  blessing  on  you,  lady,  for 
that  very  word!"  said  Rose,  eagerly  inter- 
rupting her,  and  kissing  her  hand. 

But  if,  unhappily,  they  are  doubtful," 
continued  Eveline,  ''it  is  not  by  reproach 
that  we  can  bring  him  to  a  better  purpose. 
Good  father,  give  an  eye  to  the  preparations 
for  resistance,  and  see  nought  omitted  that 
our  means  furnish  for  the  defence  of  the 
castle." 

"Fear  nothing,  my  dearest  daughter," 
said  Aldrovand;  there  are  still  some  Eng- 
lish hearts  amongst  us,  and  we  will  rather 
kill  and  eat  the  1  lemings  themselves  than 
surrender  the  castle." 

"That  were  food  as  dangerous  to  come  by 
as  bear's  venison,  father,"  answered  Rose 
bitterly,  still  on  fire  with  the  idea  that  the 
monk  treated  her  nation  with  suspicion  and 
contumely. 

On  these  terms  they  separated — the  wom- 
en to  indulge  their  fears  and  sorrows  in 
private  grief,  or  alleviate  them  by  private 
devotion;  the  monk  to  try  to  discover  what 
were  the  real  purposes  of  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  to  counteract  them  if  possible,  should 
they  seem  to  indicate  treachery.  His  eye, 
however,  though  sharpened  by  strong  sus- 
picion, saw  nothing  to  strengthen  his  fears, 
excepting  that  the  Fleming  had,  with  con- 
siderable military  skill,  placed  the  principal 
posts  of  the  castle  in  the  charge  of  his  own 
countrymen,  which  must  make  any  attempt 
to  dispossess  him  of  his  present  authority 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  The  monk  at 
length  retired,  summoned  by  the  duties  of 
the  evening  service,  and  with  the  determi- 
nation to  be  stirring  with  the  light  the  next 
morning. 


CHAPTER  SEVENTH. 

Oh,  sadly  shines  the  morning  sun 

On  leaguer'd  castle  wall. 
When  bastion,  tower,  and  battlement, 

Seem  nodding  to  their  fall. 

Old  Ballad. 

True  to  his  resolution,  and  telling  his  beads 
as  he  went,  that  he  might  lose  no  time, 
Father  Aldrovand  began  his  rounds  in  the 
castle  so  soon  as  daylight  had  touched  the 
top  of  the  eastern  horizon.  A  natural  in- 
stinct led  him  first  to  those  stalls  which, 
had  the  fortress  been  properly  victualled  for 
a  siege,  ought  to  have  been  tenanted  by  cat- 
tle; and  great  was  his  delight  to  see  more 
than  a  score  of  fat  kine  and  bullocks  in  the 
place  which  had  last  night  been  empty! 
One  of  them  had  already  been  carried  to  the 
shambles,  and  a  Fleming  or  two,  who 
played  butchers  on  the  occasion,  were  divid- 


ing the  carcass  for  the  cook's  use.  The 
good  father  had  well-nigh  cried  out  a  mira- 
cle; but,  not  to  be  too  precipitate,  he  lim- 
ited his  transport  to  a  private  exclama- 
tion in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse. 

"Who  talks  of  lack  of  provender? — who 
speaks  of  surrender  now?"  he  said.  "Here 
is  enough  to  maintain  us  till  Hugo  de  Lacy 
arrives,  were  he  to  sail  back  from  Cyprus  to 
our  relief.  I  did  purpose  to  have  fasted 
this  morning,  as  well  to  save  victuals  as  on 
a  religious  score;  but  the  blessings  of  the 
saints  must  not  be  slighted. — Sir  Cook,  let 
me  have  half-a-yard  or  so  of  broiled  beef 
presently;  bid  the  pantler  send  me  a  man- 
chet,  and  the  butler  a  cup  of  wine.  I  will 
take  a  running  breakfast  on  the  western 
battlements."  * 

At  this  place,  which  was  rather  the  weak- 
est point  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the  good 
father  found  Wilkin  Flammock  anxiously 
superintending  the  necessary  measures  of  de- 
fence. He  greeted  him  courteously,  con- 
gratulated him  on  the  stock  of  provisions 
with  which  the  castle  had  been  supplied  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  was  inquiring  how  they 
had  been  so  happily  introduced  through  the 
Welsh  besiegers,  when  Wilkin  took  the  first 
occasion  to  interrupt  him. 

"Of  all  this  another  time,  good  father;  but 
I  wish  at  present,  and  before  other  discourse, 
to  consult  thee  on  a  matter  which  presses  my 
conscience,  and,  moreover,  deeply  concerns 
my  worldly  estate." 

"Speak  on,  my  excellent  son,"  said  the 
father,  conceiving  that  he  should  thus  gain 
the  key  to  Wilkin's  real  intentions.  "Oh,  a 
tender  conscience  is  a  jewel!  and  he  that  will 
not  listen  when  itsaith,  'Pour  out  thy  doubts 
into  the  ear  of  the  priest,'  shall  one  day  have 
his  own  dolorous  outcries  choked  with  fire 
and  brimstone.  Thou  wert  ever  of  a  tender 
conscience,  son  Wilkin,  though  thou  hast 
but  a  rough  and  borrel  bearing." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Wilkin,  "you  are  to 
know,  good  father,  that  I  have  had  some 
dealings  with  my  neighbor,  Jan  Vanwelt, 
concerning  my  daughter  Rose,  and  that  he 
has  paid  me  pertain  gilders  on  condition  I 
will  match  her  to  him." 

"Pshaw,  pshaw!  my  good  son,"  said  the 
disappointed  confessor,  "this  gear  can  lie 
over— this  is  no  time  for  marrying  or  giv- 
ing in  marriage,  when  we  are  all  like  to  be 
murdered." 

"Nay,  but  hear  me,  good  father,"  said  the 
Fleming,  "for  this  point  of  conscience  con- 
cerns the  present  case  more  nearly  than  you 

*  Old  Henry  Jenkins,  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Abbacies 
before  their  dissolution,  has  preserved  the  fact  that  roast 
beef  was  delivered  out  to  the  guests,  not  by  weight,  but  by 
measure. 
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wot  of. — You  must  know  I  have  no  will  to 
bestow  Rose  on  this  same  Jan  Vanwelt,  who 
is  old,  and  of  ill  conditions;  and  I  would 
know  of  you  whether  I  may,  in  conscience, 
refuse  him  my  consent?" 

"Truly,"  said  Father  Aldrovand,  "Eose  is 
a  pretty  lass,  though  somewhat  hasty;  and  I 
think  you  may  honestly  withdraw  your  con- 
sent, always  on  paying  back  the  gilders  you 
have  received." 

"But  there  lies  the  pinch,  good  father," 
said  the  Fleming — "the  refunding  this  money 
will  reduce  me  to  utter  poverty.  The  Welsh 
have  destroyed  my  substance;  and  this  hand- 
ful of  money  is  all,  God  help  me!  on  which 
I  must  begin  the  world  again." 

"Nevertheless,  son  Wilkin,"  said  Aldro- 
vand, "  thou  must  keep  thy  word,  or  pay  the 
forfeit;  for  what  saith  the  text?  Quis  hab- 
itabit  in  tabernaculo,  quis  requiescet  in  monte 
sancto  ? — Who  shall  ascend  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  dwell  in  the  holy  mountain  ?  Is  it  not 
answered  again,  Qui  jurat  proximo  et  non 
decipit? — Go  to,  my  son — break  not  thy 
plighted  word  for  a  little  filthy  lucre — better 
is  an  empty  stomach  and  a  hungry  heart  with 
a  clear  conscience,  than  a  fatted  ox  with  in- 
iquity and  wordbreaking. — Sawest  thou  not 
our  late  noble  lord,  who  (may  his  soul  be 
happy!)  chose  rather  to  die  in  unequal  bat- 
tle, like  a  true  knight,  than  live  a  perjured 
man,  though  he  had  but  spoken  a  rash  word 
to  a  Welshman  over  a  wine-flask  ?" 

"Alas!  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "this  is 
even  what  I  feared !  We  must  e'en  render  up 
the  castle,  or  restore  to  the  Welshman  Jor- 
worth  the  cattle,  by  means  of  which  I  had 
schemed  to  victual  and  defend  it." 

"  How — wherefore — what  dost  thou  mean?" 
said  the  monk,  in  astonishment.  "I  speak 
to  thee  of  Rose  Flammock  and  Jan  Van- 
devil,  or  whatever  you  call  him,  and  you  re- 
ply with  talk  about  cattle  and  castles,  and  I 
wot  not  what! " 

"So  please  you,  holy  father,  I  did  but 
speak  in  parables.  This  castle  was  the 
daughter  I  had  promised  to  deliver  over — 
the  Welshman  is  Jan  Vanwelt,  and  the  gild- 
ers were  the  cattle  he  has  sent  in,  as  a  part- 
payment  beforehand  of  my  guerdon." 

Parables!"  said  the  monk,  coloring  with 
anger  at  the  trick  put  on  him;  "what  has  a 
boor  like  thee  to  do  with  parables  ? — But  I 
forgive  thee — I  forgive  thee." 

4  I  am  therefore  to  yield  the  castle  to  the 
Welshman,  or  restore  him  his  cattle?"  said 
the  impenetrable  Dutchman. 

"Sooner  yield  thy  soul  to  Satan!"  replied 
the  monk. 

"  I  fear  it  must  be  the  alternative,"  said 
the  Fleming;  "for  the  example  of  thy  hon- 
orable lord"  • 


"The  example  of  an  honorable  fool" — 
answered  the  monk;  then  presently  sub- 
joined, "Our  Lady  be  with  her  servant! — 
This  Belgic-brained  boor  makes  me  forget 
what  I  would  say." 

"  Nay,  but  the  holy  text  which  your  rever- 
ence cited  to  me  even  now,"  continued  the 
Fleming. 

"Go  to,"  said  the  monk;  "what  hast  thou 
to  do  to  presume  to  think  of  texts; — knowest 
thou  not  that  the  letter  of  the  Scripture 
slayeth,  and  that  it  is  the  exposition 
which  maketh  to  live? — Art  thou  not 
like  one  who,  coming  to  a  physician, 
conceals  from  him  half  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease? — I  tell  thee,  thou  foolish  Fleming, 
the  text  speaketh  but  of  promises  made 
unto  Christians,  and  there  is  in  the  Rubric 
a  special  exception  of  such  as  are  made  to 
Welshmen."  At  this  commentary  the 
Fleming  grinned  so  broadly  as  to  show  his 
whole  case  of  broad  strong  white  teeth. 
Father  Aldrovand  himself  grinned  in  sym- 
pathy, and  then  proceeded  to  say, — "Come, 
come,  I  see  how  it  is.  Thou  hast  studied 
some  small  revenge  on  me  for  doubting  of 
thy  truth;  and,  in  verity,  I  think  thou  hast 
taken  it  wittily  enough.  But  wherefore 
didst  thou  not  let  me  into  the  secret  from 
the  beginning?  I  promise  thee  I  had  foul 
suspicions  of  thee." 

4  What ! "  said  the  Fleming,  44  is  it  possi- 
ble I  could  ever  think  of  involving  your  rev- 
erence in  a  little  matter  of  deceit  ?  Surely 
Heaven  hath  sent  me  more  grace  and  man- 
ners.— Hark,  I  hear  Jorworth's  horn  at  the 
gate." 

"He  blows  like  a  town  swineherd,"  said 
Aldrovand,  in  disdain. 

44  It  is  not  your  reverence's  pleasure  that  I 
should  restore  the  cattle  unto  him,  then?" 
said  Flammock. 

44  Yes,  thus  far.  Prithee,  deliver  him 
straightway  over  the  walls  such  a  tub  of  boil- 
ing water  as  shall  scald  the  hair  from  his 
goatskin  cloak.  And,  hark  thee,  do  thou, 
in  the  first  place,  try  the  temperature  of  the 
kettle  with  thy  f  orefinger,and  that  shall  be  thy 
penance  for  the  trick  thou  hast  played  me." 

The  Fleming  answered  this  with  another 
broad  grin  of  intelligence,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  outer  gate,  to  which  Jorworth 
had  come  alone.  Placing  himself  at  the 
wicket,  which,  however,  he  kept  carefully 
barred,  and  speaking  through  a  small  open- 
ing, contrived  for  such  purpose,  Wilkin 
Flammock  demanded  of  the  Welshman  his 
business. 

44  To  receive  rendition  of  the  castle,  agree- 
able to  promise,"  said  Jorworth. 

44  Ay  ?  and  art  thou  come  on  such  errand 
alone  ?  "  said  Wilkin. 
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"No,  truly,"  answered  Jorworth;  "I  have 
some  two  score  of  men  concealed  among  yon- 
der bushes." 

"Then  thou  hadst  best  lead  them  away 
quickly."  answered  Wilkin,  "before  our 
archers  let  fly  a  sheaf  of  arrows  among 
them." 

"How,  villain!  Dost  thou  not  mean  to 
keep  thy  promise?"  said  the  Welshman. 

"I  gave  thee  none,"  said  the  Fleming;  "I 
promised  but  to  think  on  what  thou  didst 
say.  I  have  done  so,  and  have  communi- 
cated with  my  ghostly  father,  who  will  in  no 
respect  hear  of  my  listening  to  thy  proposal." 

And  wilt  thou,"  said  Jorworth,  "keep 
the  cattle,  which  I  simply  sent  into  the  cas- 
tle on  the  faith  of  our  agreement  ?  " 

"I  will  excommunicate  and  deliver  him 
over  to  Satan,"  said  the  monk,  unable  to 
wait  the  phlegmatic  and  lingering  answer  of 
the  Fleming,  "if  he  give  horn,  hoof,  or  hair 
of  them,  to  such  an  uncircumcised  Philis- 
tine as  thou  or  thy  master." 

"It  is  well,  shorn  priest,"  answered  Jor- 
worth in  great  anger.  "But  mark  me — 
reckon  not  on  your  frock  for  ransom.  When 
Gwenwyn  hath  taken  this  castle,  as  it  shall 
not  longer  shelter  such  a  pair  of  faithless 
traitors,  I  will  have  you  sewed  up  each  into 
the  carcass  of  one  of  these  kine,  for  which 
your  penitent  has  foresworn  himself,  and  lay 
you  where  wolf  and  eagle  shall  be  your  only 
companions." 

"Thou  wilt  work  thy  will  when  it  is 
matched  with  thy  power,"  said  the  sedate 
Netherlander. 

"False  Welshman,  we  defy  thee  to  thy 
teeth!"  answered,  in  the  same  breath,  the 
more  irascible  monk.  "I  trust  to  see  the 
hounds  gnaw  thy  joints  ere  that  day  come 
that  ye  talk  of  so  proudly." 

By  way  of  answer  to  both,  Jorworth  drew 
hack  his  arm  with  his  levelled  javelin,  and 
shaking  the  shaft  till  it  acquired  a  vibratory 
motion,  he  hurled  it  with  equal  strength  and 
dexterity  right  against  the  aperture  in  the 
wicket.  It  whizzed  through  the  opening  at 
which  it  was  aimed,  and  flew  (harmlessly, 
however)  between  the  heads  of  the  monk  and 
the  Fleming;  the  former  of  whom  started 
back,  while  the  latter  only  said,  as  he  looked 
at  the  javelin,  which  stood  quivering  in  the 
door  of  the  guard-room,  "That  was  well 
aimed  and  happily  baulked." 

Jorworth,  the  instant  he  had  flung  his 
dart,  hastened  to  the  ambush  which  he  had 
prepared,  and  gave  them  at  once  the  signal 
and  the  example  of  a  rapid  retreat  down  the 
hill.  Father  Aldrovand  would  willingly 
have  followed  them  with  a  volley  of  arrows, 
but  the  Fleming  observed  that  ammunition 
was  too  precious  with  them  to  be  wasted  on 
vol.  vn. — 17 


a  few  runaways.  Perhaps  the  honest  man 
remembered  that  they  had  come  within  the 
danger  of  such  a  salutation,  in  some  measure, 
on  h;s  own  assurance. 

When  the  noise  of  the  hasty  retreat  of 
Jorworth  and  his  followers  had  died  away, 
there  ensued  a  dead  silence,  well  correspond- 
ing with  the  coolness  and  calmness  of  that 
early  hour  in  the  morning. 

"This  will  not  last  long,"  said  Wilkin  to 
the  monk,  in  a  tone  of  foreboding  serious- 
ness, which  found  an  echo  in  the  good 
father's  bosom. 

"It  will  not,  and  it  cannot,"  answered 
Aldrovand;  "and  we  must  expect  a  shrewd 
attack,  which  I  should  mind  little,  but  that 
their  numbers  are  great,  ours  few;  the  ex- 
tent of  the  walls  considerable,  and  the  ob- 
stinacy of  these  Welsh  fiends  almost  equal  to 
their  fury.  But  we  will  do  the  best.  I  will 
to  the  Lady  Eveline — She  must  show  herself 
upon  the  battlements — She  is  fairer  in  feat- 
ure than  becometh  a  man  of  my  order  to 
speak  of;  and  she  has  withal  a  breathing  of 
her  father's  lofty  spirit.  The  look  and  the 
word  of  such  a  lady  will  give  a  man  double 
strength  in  the  hour  of  need." 

"It  may  be,"  said  the  Fleming;  "and  I 
will  go  see  that  the  good  breakfast  which  I 
have  appointed  be  presently  served  forth;  it 
will  give  my  Flemings  more  strength  than 
the  sight  of  the  ten  thousand  virgins — may 
their  help  be  with  us! — were  they  all  ar- 
ranged on  a  fair  field." 


CHAPTER  EIGHTH. 

'Twas  when  ye  raised  'mid  eap  and  siege, 
The  banner  of  your  rightful  liege 

At  your  she  captain's  call, 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind, 
Lent  mettle  to  th  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  wall. 

William  Stewart  Rose. 

The  morning  light  was  scarce  fully  spread 
abroad,  when  Eveline  Berenger,  in  compli- 
ance with  her  confessor's  advice,  commenced 
her  progress  around  the  walls  and  battle- 
ments of  the  beleaguered  castle,  to  confirm, 
by  her  personal  entreaties,  the  minds  of  the 
valiant,  and  to  rouse  the  more  timid  to  hope 
and  to  exertion.  She  wore  a  rich  collar  and 
bracelets,  as  ornaments  which  indicated  her 
rank  and  high  descent;  and  her  under  tunic, 
in  the  manner  of  the  times,  was  gathered 
around  her  slender  waist  by  a  girdle,  em- 
broidered with  precious  stones,  and  secured 
by  a  large  buckle  of  gold.  From  one  side 
of  the  girdle  was  suspended  a  pouch  or 
purse,  splendidly  adorned  with  needle-work, 
and  on  the  left  side  it  sustained  a  small 
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dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship.  A  dark- 
colored  mantle,  chosen  as  emblematic  of  her 
clouded  fortunes,  was  flung  loosely  around 
her;  and  its  hood  was  brought  forward,  so 
as  to  shadow,  but  not  hide,  her  beautiful 
countenance.  Her  looks  had  lost  the  high 
and  ecstatic  expression  which  had  been  in- 
spired by  supposed  revelation,  but  they  re- 
tained a  sorrowful  and  mild,  yet  determined 
character — and,  in  addressing  the  soldiers, 
she  used  a  mixture  of  entreaty  and  com- 
mand— now  throwing  herself  upon  their 
protection — now  demanding  in  her  aid  the 
just  tribute  of  their  allegiance. 

The  garrison  was  divided,  as  military  skill 
dictated,  in  groups,  on  the  points  most  lia- 
ble to  attack,  or  from  which  an  assailing 
enemy  might  be  best  annoyed;  and  it  was 
this  unavoidable  separation  of  their  force 
into  small  detachments,  which  showed  to 
disadvantage  the  extent  of  walls,  compared 
with  the  number  of  the  defenders;  and 
though  Wilkin  Flammock  had  contrived 
several  means  of  concealing  this  deficiency 
of  force  from  the  enemy,  he  could  not  dis- 
guise it  from  the  defenders  of  the  castle, 
who  cast  mournful  glances  on  the  length  of 
battlements  which  were  unoccupied  save  by 
sentinels,  and  then  looked  out  to  the  fatal 
field  of  battle,  loaded  with  the  bodies  of 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  their  comrades 
in  this  hour  of  peril. 

The  presence  of  Eveline  did  much  to  rouse 
the  garrison  from  this  state  of  discourage- 
ment. She  glided  from  post  to  post,  from 
tower  to  tower,  of  the  old  grey  fortress,  as  a 
gleam  of  light  passes  over  a  clouded  land- 
scape, and,  touching  its  various  points  in 
succession,  calls  them  out  to  beauty  and 
effect.  Sorrow  and  fear  sometimes  make 
sufferers  eloquent.  She  addressed  the  vari- 
ous nations  who  composed  her  little  garrison, 
each  in  appropriate  language.  To  the  Eng- 
lish, she  spoke  as  children  of  the  soil — to  the 
Flemings,  as  men  who  had  become  denizens 
by  the  right  of  hospitality — to  the  Normans, 
as  descendants  of  that  victorious  race,  whose 
sword  had  made  them  the  nobles  and  sover- 
eigns of  every  land  where  its  edge  had  been 
tried.  To  them  she  used  the  language  of 
chivalry,  by  whose  rules  the  meanest  of  that 
nation  regulated,  or  affected  to  regulate,  his 
actions. 

The  English  she  reminded  of  their  good 
faith  and  honesty  of  heart ;  and  to  the 
Flemings  she  spoke  of  the  destruction  of 
their  property,  the  fruits  of  their  honest 
industry.  To  all  she  proposed  vengeance 
for  the  death  of  their  leader  and  his  follow- 
ers— to  all  she  recommended  confidence  in 
God  and  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse;  and  she  ventured  to  assure  all,  of  the 


strong  and  victorious  bands  that  were  al- 
ready in  march  to  their  relief. 

"Will  the  gallant  champions  of  the 
cross,"  she  said,  "think  of  leaving  their  na- 
tive land,  while  the  wail  of  women  and  of 
orphans  is  in  their  ears? — it  were  to  convert 
their  pious  purpose  into  mortal  sin,  and  to 
derogate  from  the  high  fame  they  have  so 
well  won.  Yes — fight  but  valiantly,  and 
perhaps,  before  the  very  sun  that  is  now 
slowly  rising  shall  sink  in  the  sea,  you  will 
see  it  shining  on  the  ranks  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Chester.  When  did  the  Welshmen 
wait  to  hear  the  clangor  of  their  trumpets, 
or  the  rustling  of  their  silken  banners? 
Fight  bravely — fight  freely  but  a  while! — 
our  castle  is  strong — our  munition  ample — 
your  hearts  are  good — your  arms  are  power- 
ful— God  is  nigh  to  us,  and  our  friends  are 
not  far  distant.  Fight,  then,  in  the  name 
of  all  that  is  good  and  holy — fight  for  your- 
selves, for  your  wives,  for  your  children,  and 
for  your  property — and  oh !  fight  for  an  or- 
phan maiden,  who  hath  no  other  defenders 
but  what  a  sense  of  her  sorrows,  and  the  re- 
membrance of  her  father,  may  raise  up 
among  you ! " 

Such  speeches  as  these  made  a  powerful 
impression  on  the  men  to  whom  they  were 
addressed,  already  hardened,  by  habits  and 
sentiments,  against  a  sense  of  danger.  The 
chivalrous  Normans  swore,  on  the  cross  of 
their  swords,  they  would  die  to  a  man  ere 
they  would  surrender  their  posts  —  the 
blunter  Anglo-Saxons  cried,  "Shame  on  him 
who  would  render  up  such  a  lamb  as  Eve- 
line to  a  Welsh  wolf,  while  he  could  make 
her  a  bulwark  with  his  body!  " — Even  the 
cold  Flemings  caught  a  spark  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  the  others  were  animated, 
and  muttered  to  each  other  praises  of  the 
young  lady's  beauty,  and  short  but  honest 
resolves  to  do  the  best  they  might  in  her 
defence. 

Eose  Flammock,  who  accompanied  her 
lady  with  one  or  two  attendants  upon  her 
circuit  around  the  castle,  seemed  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  her  natural  character  of  a  shy 
and  timid  girl,  out  of  the  excited  state  into 
which  she  had  been  brought  by  the  sus- 
picions which  in  the  evening  before  had  at- 
tached to  her  father's  character.  She 
tripped  closely  but  respectfully  after  Eve- 
line, and  listened  to  what  she  said  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  awe  and  admiration  of  a 
child  listening  to  its  tutor,  while  only  her 
moistened  eye  expressed  how  far  she  felt  or 
comprehended  the  extent  of  the  danger,  or 
the  force  of  the  exhortations.  There  was, 
however,  a  moment  when  the  youthful 
maiden's  eye  became  more  bright,  her  step 
more   confident,  her  looks  more  elevated. 
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This  was  when  they  approached  the  spot 
where  her  father,  having  discharged  the  du- 
ties of  commander  of  the  garrison,  was  now 
exercising  those  of  engineer,  and  displaying 
groat  skill,  as  well  as  wonderful  personal 
strength,  in  directing  and  assisting  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  large  mangonel  (a  military 
engine  used  for  casting  stones),  upon  a  sta- 
tion commanding  an  exposed  postern  gate, 
which  led  from  the  western  side  of  the  cas- 
tle down  to  the  plain;  and  where  a  severe 
assault  was  naturally  to  be  expected.  The 
greater  part  of  his  armor  lay  beside  him, 
but  covered  with  his  cassock  to  screen  it 
from  morning  dew;  while  in  his  leathern 
doublet,  with  arms  bare  to  the  shoulder, 
and  a  huge  sledge-hammer  in  his  hand,  he 
set  an  example  to  the  mechanics  who  worked 
under  his  direction. 

In  slow  and  solid  natures  there  is  usually 
a  touch  of  shamefacedness,  and  a  sensitive- 
ness to  the  breach  of  petty  observances. 
Wilkin  Flammock  had  been  unmoved  even 
to  insensibility  at  the  imputation  of  treason 
so  lately  cast  upon  him;  but  he  colored 
high,  and  was  confused,  while,  hastily 
throwing  on  his  cassock,  he  endeavored  to 
conceal  the  dishabille  in  which  he  had  been 
surprised  by  the  Lady  Eveline.  Not  so  his 
daughter.  Proud  of  her  father's  zeal,  her 
eye  gleamed  from  him  to  her  mistress  with 
a  look  of  triumph,  which  seemed  to  say, 
"And  this  faithful  follower  is  he  who  was 
suspected  of  treachery!" 

Eveline's  own  bosom  made  her  the  same 
reproach;  and  anxious  to  atone  for  her  mo- 
mentary doubt  of  his  fidelity,  she  offered 
for  his  acceptance  a  ring  of  value,  "in  small 
amends,"  she  said,  "of  a  momentary  mis- 
construction." 

"It  needs  not,  lady,"  said  Flammock, 
with  his  usual  bluntness,  "unless  I  have  the 
freedom  to  bestow  the  gaud  on  Kose;  for  I 
think  she  was  grieved  enough  at  that  which 
moved  me  little, — as  why  should  it  ?  " 

"Dispose  of  it  as  thou  wilt,"  said  Eveline; 
"the  stone  it  bears  is  as  true  as  thine  own 
faith." 

Here  Eveline  paused,  and  looking  on  the 
broad  expanded  plain  which  extended  be- 
tween the  site  of  the  castle  and  the  river, 
observed  how  silent  and  still  the  morning 
was  rising  over  what  had  so  lately  been  a 
scene  of  such  extensive  slaughter. 

"It  will  not  be  so  long,"  answered  Flam- 
mock; "we  shall  have  noise  enough,  and  that 
nearer  to  our  ears  than  yesterday." 

"Which  way  lie  the  enemy?"  said  Eve- 
line; "methinks  I  can  spy  neither  tents  nor 
pavilions." 

"They  use  none,  lady,"  answered  Wilkin 
Flammock.    "Heaven  has  denied  them  the 


grace  and  knowledge  to  weave  linen  enough 
for  such  a  purpose — Yonder  they  lie  on  hoth 
sides  of  the  river,  covered  with  nought  but 
their  white  mantles.  Would  one  think  that 
a  host  of  thieves  and  cut-throats  could  look 
so  like  the  finest  object  in  nature — a  well- 
spread  bleaching-field ! — Hark — hark ! — the 
wasps  are  beginning  to  buzz;  they  will  soon 
be  plying  their  stings." 

In  fact,  there  was  heard  among  the  Welsh 
army  a  low  and  indistinct  murmur  like  that 
of 

"  Bees  alarm'd,  and  mustering  in  their  hives." 

Terrified  at  the  hollow  menacing  sound, 
which  grew  louder  every  moment,  Rose,  who 
had  all  the  irritability  of  a  sensitive  temper- 
ament, clung  to  her  father's  arm,  saying  in 
a  terrified  whisper,  "It  is  like  the  sound  of 
the  sea  the  night  before  the  great  inunda- 
tion." 

"And  it  betokens  too  rough  weather  for 
women  to  be  abroad  in,"  said  Flammock. 
"  Go  to  your  chamber,  Lady  Eveline,  if  it 
be  your  will — and  go  you  too,  Roschen — 
God  bless  you  both — ye  do  but  keep  us  idle 
here." 

And,  indeed,  conscious  that  she  had  done 
all  that  was  incumbent  upon  her,  and  fear- 
ful lest  the  chill  which  she  felt  creeping 
over  her  own  heart  should  infect  others,  Ev- 
eline took  her  vassal's  advice,  and  withdrew 
slowly  to  her  own  apartment,  often  casting 
back  her  eye  to  the  place  where  the  Welsh, 
now  drawn  out  and  under  arms,  were  ad- 
vancing their  ridgy  battalions,  like  the  waves 
of  an  approaching  tide. 

The  Prince  of  Powys  had,  with  considera- 
ble military  skill,  adopted  a  plan  of  attack 
suitable  to  the  fiery  genius  of  his  followers, 
and  calculated  to  alarm  on  every  point  the 
feeble  garrison. 

The  three  sides  of  the  castle  which  were 
defended  by  the  river,  were  watched  each 
by  a  numerous  body  of  the  British,  with  in- 
structions to  confine  themselves  to  the  dis- 
charge of  arrows,  unless  they  should  observe 
that  some  favorable  opportunity  of  close 
attack  should  occur.  But  far  the  greater 
part  of  Gwenwyn's  forces,  consisting  of  three 
colums  of  great  strength,  advanced  along 
the  plain  on  the  western  side  of  the  castle, 
and  menaced,  with  a  desperate  assault,  the 
walls,  which,  in  that  direction,  were  deprived 
of  the  defence  of  the  river.  The  first  of 
these  formidable  bodies  consisted  entirely  of 
archers,  who  dispersed  themselves  in  front 
of  the  beleaguered  place,  and  took  advantage 
of  every  bush  and  rising  ground  which  could 
afford  them  shelter;  and  then  began  to  bend 
their  bows  and  shower  their  arrows  on  the 
battlements  and  loop-holes,  suffering,  how- 
ever, a  great  deal  more  damage  than  they 
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were  able  to  inflict,  as  the  garrison  returned 
their  shot  in  comparative  safety,  and  with 
more  secure  and  deliberate  aim.*  Under 
cover,  however,  of  their  discharge  of  arrows, 
two  very  strong  bodies  of  Welsh  attempted 
to  carry  the  outer  defences  of  the  castle  by 
storm.  They  had  axes  to  destroy  the  pal- 
isades, then  called  barriers;  fagots  to  fill  up 
the  external  ditches;  torches  to  set  fire  to 
aught  combustible  which  they  might  find; 
and,  above  all,  ladders  to  scale  the  walls. 

These  detachments  rushed  with  incredible 
fury  towards  the  point  of  attack,  despite  a 
most  obstinate  defence,  and  the  great  loss 
which  they  sustained  by  missiles  of  every 
kind,  and  continued  the  assault  for  nearly  an 
hour,  supplied  by  reinforcements  which  more 
than  recruited  their  diminished  numbers. 
When  they  were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat, 
they  seemed  to  adopt  a  new  and  yet  more  | 
harassing  species  of  attack.  A  large  body 
assaulted  one  exposed  point  of  the  fortress 
with  such  fury  as  to  draw  thither  as  many 
of  the  besieged  as  could  possibly  be  spared 
from  other  defended  posts,  and  when  there 
appeared  a  point  less  strongly  manned  than 
was  adequate  to  defence,  that,  in  its  turn, 
was  furiously  assailed  by  a  separate  body  of 
the  enemy. 

Thus  the  defenders  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse  resembled  the  embarrassed  traveller, 
engaged  in  repelling  a  swarm  of  hornets, 
which,  while  he  brushes  them  from  one 
part,  fix  in  swarms  upon  another,  and  drive  . 
him  to  despair  by  their  numbers,  and  the 
boldness  and  multiplicity  of  their  attacks. 
The  postern  being  of  course  a  principal 
point  of  attack,  Father  Aldrovand,  whose 
anxiety  would  not  permit  him  to  be  absent 
from  the  walls,  and  who,  indeed,  where 
decency  would  permit,  took  an  occasional 
share  in  the  active  defence  of  the  place, 
hasted  thither,  as  the  point  chiefly  in  danger. 

Here  he  found  the  Fleming,  like  a  second 
Ajax,  grim  with  dust  and  blood,  working 
with  his  own  hands  the  great  engine  which 
he  had  lately  helped  to  erect,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  heedful  eye  to  all  the  exi- 
gencies around. 

"  How  thinkest  thou  of  this  day's  work  ?  " 
said  the  monk  in  a  whisper. 

"What  skills  it  talking  of  it,  father?"  re- 
plied Flammock;  "thou  art  no  soldier,  and 
I  have  no  time  for  words." 

"Nay,  take  thy  breath,"  said  the  monk, 
tucking  up  the  sleeves  of  his  frock;  "I  will 
try  to  help  thee  the  whilst — although,  Our 
Lady  pity  me,  I  know  nothing  of  these 
strange  devices, — not  even  the  names.  But 
our  rule  commands  us  to  labor;  there  can 
be  no  harm,  therefore,  in  turning  this  winch 

*  Note  B.    Welsh  bowmen. 


— or  in  placing  this  steel-headed  piece  of 
wood  opposite  to  the  chord  (suiting  his  ac- 
tions to  his  words),  nor  see  I  aught  unca- 
nonical  in  adjusting  the  lever  thus,  or  in 
touching  the  spring." 

The  large  bolt  whizzed  through  the  air  as 
he  spoke,  and  was  so  successfully  aimed,  that 
it  struck  down  a  Welsh  chief  of  emiuence, 
to  whom  Gwenwyn  himself  was  in  the  act  of 
giving  some  important  charge. 

"  Well  driven,  trebucliet — well  flown, 
quarrel/"  cried  the  monk,  unable  to  con- 
tain his  delight,  and  giving,  in  his  triumph, 
the  true  technical  names  to  the  engine,  and 
the  javelin  which  it  discharged. 

"And  well  aimed,  monk,"  added  Wilkin 
Flammock;  "I  think  thou  knowest  more 
than  is  in  thy  breviary." 

"Care  not  thou  for  that,"  said  the  father; 
I  "and  now  that  thou  seest  I  can  work  an  en- 
gine, and  that  the  Welsh  knaves  seem  some- 
thing low  in  stomach,  what  think'st  thou 
of  our  estate  ?  " 

"  Well  enough — for  a  bad  one — if  we  may 
hope  for  speedy  succor;  but  men's  bodies  are 
of  flesh,  not  of  iron,  and  we  may  be  at  last 
wearied  out  by  numbers.  Only  one  soldier 
to  four  yards  of  wall  is  a  fearful  odds;  and 
the  villains  are  aware  of  it,  and  keep  us  to 
sharp  work." 

The  renewal  of  the  assault  here  broke  off 
their  conversation,  nor  did  the  active  enemy 
permit  them  to  enjoy  much  repose  until  sun- 
.set,  for,  alarming  them  with  repeated  men- 
aces of  attack  upon  different  points,  besides 
making  two  or  three  formidable  and  furious 
assaults,  they  left  them  scarce  time  to  breathe, 
or  to  take  a  moment's  refreshment.  Yet 
the  Welsh  paid  a  severe  price  for  their  te- 
merity; for,  while  nothing  could  exceed  the 
bravery  with  which  their  men  repeatedly  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack,  those  which  were  made 
latest  in  the  day  had  less  of  animated  des- 
peration than  their  first  onset;  and  it  is  prob- 
able, that  the  sense  of  having  sustained 
great  loss,  and  apprehension  of  its  effects  on 
the  spirits  of  his  people,  made  nightfall,  and 
the  interruption  of  the  contest,  as  acceptable 
to  Gwenwyn  as  to  the  exhausted  garrison  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

But  in  the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  Welsh 
there  was  glee  and  triumph,  for  the  loss  of 
the  past  day  was  forgotten  in  recollection  of 
the  signal  victory  which  had  preceded  this 
siege;  and  the  dispirited  garrison  could  hear 
from  their  walls  the  laugh  and  the  song, 
the  sound  of  harping  and  gaiety,  which 
triumphed  by  anticipation  over  their  sur- 
render. 

The  sun  was  for  some  time  sunk,  the 
twilight  deepened,  and  night  closed  with  a 
blue  and  cloudless  sky,  in  which  the  thousand 
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spangles  that  deck  the  firmament  received 
double  brilliancy  from  some  slight  touch  of 
frost,  although  the  paler  planet,  their  mis- 
tress, was  but  in  her  first  quarter.  The  ne- 
cessities of  the  garrison  were  considerably 
aggravated  by  that  of  keeping  a  very  strong 
and  watchful  guard,  ill  according  with  the 
weakness  of  their  numbers,  at  a  time  which 
appeared  favorable  to  any  sudden  nocturnal 
alarm;  and  so  urgent  was  this  duty,  that 
those  who  had  been  more  slightly  wounded 
on  the  preceding  day,  were  obliged  to  take 
their  share  in  it,  notwithstanding  their 
hurts.  The  monk  and  Fleming,  who  now 
perfectly  understood  each  other,  went  in 
company  around  the  walls  at  midnight,  ex- 
horting the  warders  to  be  watchful,  and  ex- 
amining with  their  own  eyes  the  state  of  the 
fortress.  It  was  in  the  course  of  these 
rounds,  and  as  they  were  ascending  an  ele- 
vated platform  by  a  range  of  narrow  and  un- 
even steps,  something  galling  to  the  monk's 
tread,  that  they  perceived  on  the  summit  to 
which  they  were  ascending,  instead  of  the 
black  corselet  of  the  Flemish  sentinel  who 
had  been  placed  there,  two  white  forms,  the 
appearance  of  which  struck  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock  with  more  dismay  than  he  had  shown 
during  any  of  the  doubtful  events  of  the 
preceding  day's  fight. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "betake  yourself  to 
your  tools — es  spuckt — there  are  hobgoblins 
here." 

The  good  father  had  not  learned  as  a 
priest  to  defy  the  spiritual  host,  whom,  as  a 
soldier,  he  had  dreaded  more  than  any  mor- 
tal enemy;  but  he  began  to  recite,  with  chat- 
tering teeth,  the  exorcism  of  the  church, 
"  Conjuro  vos  omnes,  spiritus  maligni,  magni 
atque  parvi," — when  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  voice  of  Eveline,  who  called  out,  "Is  it 
you,  Father  Aldrovand?" 

Much  lightened  at  heart  by  finding  they 
had  no  ghost  to  deal  with,  Wilkin  Flammock 
and  the  priest  advanced  hastily  to  the  plat- 
form, where  they  found  the  lady  with  her 
faithful  Eose,  the  former  with  a  half-pike  in 
her  hand,  like  a  sentinel  on  duty. 

"How  is  this,  daughter?"  said  the  monk: 
"how  came  you  here,  and  thus  armed?  and 
where  is  the  sentinel, — the  lazy  Flemish 
hound,  that  should  have  kept  the  post  ?  " 

"May  he  not  be  a  lazy  hound,  yet  not  a 
Flemish  one,  father?"  said  Rose,  who  was 
ever  awakened  by  anything  which  seemed  a 
reflection  upon  her  country;  "methinks  I 
have  heard  of  such  curs  of  English  breed." 

"  Go  to,  Rose,  you  are  too  malapert  for  a 
young  maiden,"  said  her  father.  "Once 
more,  where  is  Peterkin  Vorst,  who  should 
have  kept  this  post  ?  " 

"Let  him  not  be  blamed  for  my  fault," 


said  •  Eveline,  pointing  to  a  place  where  the 
Flemish  sentinel  lay  in  the  shade  of  the  bat- 
tlement fast  asleep — "He  was  overcome  with 
toil — had  fought  hard  through  the  day,  and 
when  I  saw  him  asleep  as  I  came  hither,  like 
a  wandering  spirit  that  cannot  take  slumber 
or  repose,  1  would  not  disturb  the  rest  which 
I  envied.  As  he  had  fought  for  me,  I  might, 
I  thought,  watch  an  hour  for  him;  so  I  took 
his  weapon  with  the  purpose  of  remaining 
here  till  some  one  should  come  to  relieve 
him." 

"I  will  relieve  the  schelm,  with  a  ven- 
geance!" said  Wilkin  Flammock,  and  saluted 
the  slumbering  and  prostrate  warder  with 
two  kicks,  which  made  his  corselet  clatter. 
The  man  started  to  his  feet  in  no  small 
alarm,  which  he  would  have  communicated 
to  the  next  sentinels  and  to  the  whole  garri- 
son, by  crying  out  that  the  Welsh  were  upon 
the  walls,  had  not  the  monk  covered  his 
broad  mouth  with  his  hand  just  as  the  roar 
was  issuing  forth. — "Peace,  and  get  thee 
down  to  the  under-bayley,"  said  he; — "thou 
deservest  death  by  all  the  policies  of  war — 
but  look  ye,  varlet,  and  see  who  has  saved 
your  worthless  neck,  by  watching  while  you 
were  dreaming  of  swine's  flesh  and  beer- 
pots." 

The  Fleming,  although  as  yet  but  half 
awake,  was  sufficiently  conscious  of  his  sit- 
uation to  sneak  off  without  reply,  after  two 
or  three  awkward  congees,  as  well  to  Eveline 
as  to  those  by  whom  his  repose  had  been  so 
unceremoniously  interrupted. 

"He  deserves  to  be  tied  neck  and  heel,  the 
houndsfoot,"said  Wilkin.  "But  what  would 
you  have,  lady  ?  My  countrymen  cannot  live 
without  rest  or  sleep."  So  saying,  he  gave 
a  yawn  so  wide,  as  if  he  had  proposed  to 
swallow  one  of  the  turrets  at  an  angle  of  the 
platform  on  which  he  stood,  as  if  it  had  only 
garnished  a  Christmas  pasty. 

"True,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "and 
do  you  therefore  take  some  rest,  and  trust  to 
my  watchfulness,  at  least  till  the  guards  are 
relieved.  I  cannot  sleep  if  I  would,  and  I 
would  not  if  I  could." 

"Thanks,  lady,"  said  Flammock;  "and, 
in  truth,  as  this  is  a  centrical  place,  and  the 
rounds  must  pass  in  an  hour  at  farthest,  I 
will  e'en  close  my  eyes  for  such  a  space,  for 
the  lids  feel  as  heavy  as  flood-gates." 

"Oh,  father,  father!"  exclaimed  Eose, 
alive  to  her  sire's  unceremonious  neglect  of 
decorum — "think  where  you  are,  and  in 
whose  presence! " 

"Ay,  ay,  good  Flammock,"  said  the  monk, 
"remember  the  presence  of  a  noble  Norman 
maiden  is  no  place  for  folding  of  cloaks  and 
donning  of  night-caps." 

"  Let  him  alone,  father,"  said  Eveline,  who 
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in  another  moment  might  have  smiled  at 
the  readiness  with  which  Wilkin  Flammock 
folded  himself  in  his  huge  cloak,  extended 
his  substantial  form  on  the  stone  bench,  and 
gave  the  most  decided  tokens  of  profound 
repose  long  ere  the  monk  had  done  speaking 
— -  Forms  and  fashions  of  respect,"  she  con- 
tinued, "are  for  times  of  ease  and  nicety; — 
when  in  danger,  the  soldier's  bedchamber  is 
wherever  he  can  find  leisure  for  an  hour's 
sleep — his  eating-hall,  wherever  he  can  ob- 
tain food.  Sit  thou  down  by  Kose  and  me, 
good  father,  and  tell  us  of  some  holy  lesson 
which  may  pass  away  these  hours  of  weari- 
ness and  calamity." 

The  father  obeyed;  but  however  willing  to 
afford  consolation,  his  ingenuity  and  theo- 
logical skill  suggested  nothing  better  than 
a  recitation  of  the  penitentiary  psalms,  in 
which  task  he  continued  until  fatigue  be- 
came too  powerful  for  him  also,  when  he 
committed  the  same  breach  of  decorum  for 
which  he  had  upbraided  Wilkin  Flammock, 
and  fell  fast  asleep  in  the  midst  of  his 
devotions. 


CHAPTER  NINTH. 

"  Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  wept, 
"  Oh.  night  foreboding  sorrow! 
Oh,  night  of  wo,"  she  said  and  wept, 
"  But  more  I  dread  the  morrow!  " 

Sib  Gilbert  Elliot. 

The  fatigue  which  had  exhausted  Flam- 
mock and  the  monk  was  unfelt  by  the  two 
anxious  maidens,  who  remained  with  their 
eyes  bent  now  upon  the  dim  landscape,  now 
on  the  stars  by  which  it  was  lighted,  as  if 
they  could  have  read  there  the  events  which 
the  morrow  was  to  bring  forth.  It  was  a 
placid  and  melancholy  scene.  Tree  and  field, 
and  hill  and  plain,  lay  before  them  in  doubt- 
ful light,  while  at  greater  distance  their  eye 
could  with  difficulty  trace  one  or  two  places 
where  the  river,  hidden  in  general  by  banks 
and  trees,  spread  its  more  expanded  bosom 
to  the  stars,  and  the  pale  crescent.  All  was 
still,  excepting  the  solemn  rush  of  the 
waters,  and  now  and  then  the  shrill  tinkle 
of  a  harp,  which,  heard  from  more  thau 
a  mile's  distance  through  the  midnight 
silence,  announced  that  some  of  the  Welsh- 
men still  protracted  their  most  beloved 
amusement.  The  wild  notes,  partially  heard, 
seemed  like  the  voice  of  some  passing  spirit; 
and,  connected  as  they  were  with  ideas  of 
fierce  and  unrelenting  hostility,  thrilled  on 
Eveline's  ear,  as  if  prophetic  of  war  and  woe, 
captivity  and  death.  The  only  other  sounds 
which  disturbed  the  extreme  stillness  of  the 
night  were  the  occasional  step  of  a  sentinel 


upon  his  post,  or  the  hooting  of  the  owls, 
which  seemed  to  wail  the  approaching  down- 
fall of  the  moonlight  turrets  in  which  they 
had  established  their  ancient  habitations. 

The  calmness  of  all  around  seemed  to  press 
like  a  weight  on  the  bosom  of  the  unhappy 
Eveline,  and  brought  to  her  mind  a  deeper 
sense  of  present  grief,  and  keener  apprehen- 
sion of  future  horrors,  than  had  reigned 
there  during  the  bustle,  blood,  and  con- 
fusion of  the  preceding  day.  She  rose  up — 
she  sat  down — she  moved  to  and  fro  on  the 
platform — she  remained  fixed  like  a  statue  to 
a  single  spot,  as  if  she  were  trying  by  variety 
of  posture  to  divert  her  internal  sense  of  fear 
and  sorrow. 

At  length,  looking  at  the  monk  and  the 
Fleming  as  they  slept  soundly  under  the 
shade  of  the  battlement,  she  could  no  longer 
forbear  breaking  silence.  "  Men  are  happy," 
she  said,  "my  beloved  Rose;  their  anxious 
thoughts  are  either  diverted  by  toilsome  ex- 
ertion, or  drowned  in  the  insensibility  which 
follows  it.  They  may  encounter  wounds 
and  death,  but  it  is  we  who  feel  in  the  spirit 
a  more  keen  anguish  than  the  body  knows, 
and  in  the  gnawing  sense  of  present  ill  and 
fear  of  future  misery,  suffer  a  living  death, 
more  cruel  than  that  which  ends  our  woes  at 
once." 

"Do  not  be  thus  downcast,  my  noble  lady," 
said  Rose;  "be  rather  what  you  were  yester- 
day— caring  for  the  wounded,  for  the  aged, 
for  every  one  but  yourself — exposing  even 
your  dear  life  among  the  showers  of  the 
Welsh  arrows,  when  doing  so  could  give 
courage  to  others;  while  I — shame  on  me — 
could  but  tremble,  sob,  and  weep,  and 
needed  all  the  little  wit  I  have  to  prevent 
my  shouting  with  the  wild  cries  of  the 
Welsh,  or  screaming  and  groaning  with  those 
of  our  friends  who  fell  around  me." 

"Alas!  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress,  "you 
may  at  pleasure  indulge  your  fears  to  the 
verge  of  distraction  itself — you  have  a  father 
to  fight  and  watch  for  you.  Mine — my  kind, 
noble,  and  honored  parent — lies  dead  on 
yonder  field,  and  all  which  remains  for  me 
is  to  act  as  may  best  become  his  memory. 
But  this  moment  is  at  least  mine,  to  think 
upon  and  to  mourn  for  him." 

So  saying,  and  overpowered  by  the  long- 
repressed  burst  of  filial  sorrow,  she  sunk 
down  on  the  banquette  which  ran  along  the 
inside  of  the  embattled  parapet  of  the  plat- 
form, and,  murmuring  to  herself,  "He  is 
gone  for  ever!"  abandoned  herself  to  the 
extremity  of  grief.  One  hand  grasped  un- 
consciously the  weapon  which  she  held,  and 
served,  at  the  same  time,  to  prop  her  fore- 
head, while  the  tears,  by  which  she  was  now 
for  the  first  time  relieved,  flowed  in  torrents 
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from  her  eyes,  and  her  sobs  seemed  so  con- 
vulsive, that  R|OSe  almost  feared  her  heart 
was  bursting.  Her  affection  and  sympathy 
dictated  at  once  the  kindest  course  which 
Evelines  condition  permitted.  Without  at- 
tempting to  control  the  torrent  of  grief  in 
its  full  current,  she  gently  sat  her  down  be- 
side the  mourner,  and  possessing  herself 
of  the  hand  winch  had  sunk  motionless 
by  her  side,  she  alternately  pressed  it 
to  her  lips,  her  bosom,  and  her  brow — now 
covered  it  with  kisses,  now  bedewed  it  with 
tears,  and  amid  these  tokens  of  the  most  de- 
voted and  humble  sympathy,  waited  a  more 
composed  moment  to  offer  her  little  stock  of 
consolation  in  such  deep  silence  and  still- 
ness, that,  as  the  pale  light  fell  upon  the 
two  beautiful  young  women,  it  seemed  rather 
to  show  a  group  of  statuary,  the  work  of 
some  eminent  sculptor,  than  beings  whose 
eyes  still  wept,  and  whose  hearts  still 
throbbed.  At  a  little  distance,  the  gleam- 
ing corselet  of  the  Fleming,  and  the  dark 
garments  of  Father  Aldrovand,  as  they  lay 
prostrate  on  the  stone  steps,  might  represent 
the  bodies  of  those  for  whom  the  principal 
figures  were  mourning. 

After  a  deep  agony  of  many  minutes,  it 
seemed  that  the  sorrows  of  Eveline  were  as- 
suming a  more  composed  character;  her  con- 
vulsive sobs  were  changed  for  long,  low,  pro- 
found sighs,  and  the  course  of  her  tears, 
though  they  still  flowed,  was  milder  and  less 
violent.  Her  kind  attendant,  availing  her- 
self of  these  gentler  symptoms,  tried  softly  to 
win  the  spear  from  her  lady's  grasp.  "  Let 
me  be  sentinel  for  a  while,"  she  said,  "my 
sweet  lady — I  will  at  least  scream  louder 
than  you,  if  any  danger  should  approach." 
She  ventured  to  kiss  her  cheek,  and  throw 
her  arms  around  Eveline's  neck  while  she 
spoke;  but  a  mute  caress,  which  expressed 
her  sense  of  the  faithful  girl's  kind  inten- 
tions to  minister  if  possible  to  her  repose, 
was  the  only  answer  returned.  They  re- 
mained for  many  minutes  silent  in  the  same 
posture, — Eveline,  like  an  upright  and  ten- 
der poplar — Rose,  who  encircled  her  lady  in 
her  arms,  like  the  woodbine  which  twines 
around  it. 

At  length  Rose  suddenly  felt  her  young 
mistress  shiver  in  her  embrace,  and  then  Eve- 
line's hand  grasped  her  arm  rigidly  as  she 
whispered,    Do  you  hear  nothing  ?  " 

"No — nothing  but  the  hooting  of  the 
owl,"  answered  Rose,  timorously. 

"I  heard  a  distant  sound,"  said  Eveline, 
— "I  thought  I  heard  it — hark,  it  comes 
again! — Look  from  the  battlements,  Rose, 
while  I  awaken  the  priest  and  thy  father." 

"Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "I  dare  not — 
what  can  this  sound  be  that  is  heard  by  one 


only?  You  arc  deceived  by  the  rush  of  the 
river." 

"1  would  not  alarm  the  castle  unnecessar- 
ily," said  Eveline,  pausing,  "or  even  break 
your  father's  needful  slumbers,  by  a  fancy  of 
mine — Hut  hark — hark! — I  hear  it  again — 
distinct  amidst  the  intermitting  sounds  of 
the  rushing  water — a  low  tremulous  sound, 
mingled  with  a  tinkling  like  smiths  or  ar- 
morers at  work  upon  their  anvils." 

Rose  had  by  this  time  sprung  up  on  the 
banquette,  and  flinging  back  her  rich  tresses 
of  fair  hair,  had  applied  her  hand  behind 
her  ear  to  collect  the  distant  sound.  "  I  hear 
it,"  she  cried,  "and  it  increases — Awake 
them,  for  Heaven's  sake,  and  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay!" 

Eveline  accordingly  stirred  the  sleepers 
with  the  reversed  end  of  the  lance,  and  as 
they  started  to  their  feet  in  haste,  she  whis- 
pered in  a  hasty  but  cautious  voice, "  To  arms 
— the  Welsh  are  upon  us ! " 

"  What — where  ?  "  said  Wilkin  Flammock, 
"where  be  they?" 

"Listen,  and  you  will  hear  them  arming," 
she  replied. 

"The  noise  is  but  in  thine  own  fancy, 
lady,"  said  the  Fleming,  whose  organs  were 
of  the  same  heavy  character  with  his  form 
and  his  disposition.  "I  would  I  had  not 
gone  to  sleep  at  all,  since  I  was  to  be  awak- 
ened so  soon." 

"Nay,  but  listen,  good  Flammock — the 
sound  of  armor  comes  from  the  north-east." 

"The  Welsh  lie  not  in  that  quarter,  lady," 
said  Wilkin,  "and,  besides,  they  wear  no 
armor." 

"I  hear  it — I  hear  it!  "  said  Father  Aldro- 
vand, who  had  been  listening  for  some  time. 
"All  praise  to  St.  Benedict — Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  has  been  gracious  to 
her  servants  as  ever! — It  is  the  tramp  of 
horses — it  is  the  clash  of  armor — the  chival- 
ry of  the  Marches  are  coming  to  our  relief — 
Kyrie  Eleison ! " 

"I  hear  something  too,"  said  Flammock, 
— "something  like  the  hollow  sound  of  the 
great  sea,  when  it  burst  into  my  neighbor 
Klinkerman's  warehouse,  and  rolled  his  pots 
and  pans  against  each  other.  But  it  were  an 
evil  mistake,  father,  to  take  foes  for  friends 
— we  were  best  rouse  the  people." 

"Tush!  "said  the  priest,  talk  tome  of 
pots  and  kettles? — Was  I  a  squire  of  the 
body  to  Count  Stephen  Mauleverer  for  twen- 
ty years,  and  do  I  not  know  the  tramp  of  a 
war-horse,  or  the  clash  of  a  mail-coat  ? — But 
call  the  men  to  the  walls  at  any  rate,  and 
have  me  the  best  drawn  up  at  the  base-court 
— we  may  help  them  by  a  sally." 

"That  will  not  be  rashly  undertaken  with 
my  consent,"    murmured    the  Fleming; 
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"but  to  the  wall  if  you  will,  and  in  good 
time.  But  keep  your  Normans  and  English 
silent,  Sir  Priest,  else  their  unruly  and  noisy 
joy  will  awaken  the  Welsh  camp,  and  pre- 
pare them  for  their  unwelcome  visitors." 

The  monk  laid  his  ringer  on  his  lip  in  sign 
of  obedience,  and  they  parted  in  opposite 
directions,  each  to  rouse  the  defenders  of  the 
castle,  who  were  soon  heard  drawing  from 
all  quarters  to  their  posts  upon  the  walls, 
with  hearts  in  a  very  different  mood  from 
that  in  which  they  had  descended  from  them. 
The  utmost  caution  being  used  to  prevent 
noise,  the  manning  of  the  walls  was  accom- 
plished in  silence,  and  the  garrison  awaited 
in  breathless  expectation  the  success  of  the 
forces  who  were  rapidly  advancing  to  their 
relief. 

The  character  of  the  sounds  which  now 
loudly  awakened  the  silence  of  this  eventful 
night,  could  no  longer  be  mistaken.  They 
were  distinguishable  from  the  rushing  of  a 
mighty  river,  or  from  the  muttering  sound 
of  distant  thunder,  by  the  sharp  and  angry 
notes  which  the  clashing  of  the  riders'  arms 
mingled  with  the  deep  bass  of  the  horses' 
rapid  tread.  From  the  long  continuance  of 
the  sounds,  their  loudness,  and  the  extent 
of  horizon  from  which  they  seemed  to  come, 
all  in  the  castle  were  satisfied  that  the  ap- 
proaching relief  consisted  of  several  very 
strong  bodies  of  horse.*  At  once  this  mighty 
sound  ceased,  as  if  the  earth  on  which  they 
trod  had  either  devoured  the  armed  squad- 
rons, or  had  become  incapable  of  resounding 
to  their  tramp.  The  defenders  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  concluded  that  their  friends  had 
made  a  sudden  halt,  to  give  their  horses 
breath,  examine  the  leaguer  of  the  enemy, 
and  settle  the  order  of  the  attack  upon 
them.  The  pause,  however,  was  but  mo- 
mentary. 

The  British,  so  alert  at  surprising  their 
enemies,  were  themselves,  on  many  occasions, 
liable  to  surprise.  Their  men  were  undisci- 
plined, and  sometimes  negligent  of  the  pa- 
tient duties  of  the  sentinel;  and,  besides, 
their  foragers  and  flying  parties,  who  scoured 
the  country  during  the  preceding  day,  had 
brought  back  tidings  which  had  lulled  them 
into  fatal  security.  Their  camp  had  been 
therefore  carelessly  guarded,  and,  confident 
in  the  smallness  of  the  garrison,  they  had 
altogether  neglected  the  important  military 
duty  of  establishing  patrols  and  outposts  at 
a  proper  distance  from  their  main  body. 
Thus  the  cavalry  of  the  Lords  Marchers, 
notwithstanding  the  noise  which  accompa- 

*  Even  the  sharp  and  angry  clang  made  by  the  iron  scab- 
bards of  modern  cavalry  ringing  against  the  sted-tipp'd  sad- 
dles and  f-tirrii p,  betrays  their  approach  from  a  distance. 
The  clash  of  the  armor  of  knights,  armed  cap-a-pie,  must 
have  been  much  more  easily  discernible. 


nied  their  advance,  had  approached  very 
near  the  British  camp  without  exciting  the 
least  alarm.  But  while  they  were  arranging 
their  forces  into  separate  colums,  in  order  to 
commence  the  assault,  a  loud  and  increasing 
clamor  among  the  Welsh  announced  that 
they  were  at  length  aware  of  their  danger. 
The  shrill  and  discordant  cries  by  which 
they  endeavored  to  assemble  their  men,  each 
under  the  banner  of  his  chief,  resounded 
from  their  leaguer.  But  these  rallying 
shouts  were  soon  converted  into  screams, 
and  clamors  of  horror  and  dismay,  when  the 
thundering  charge  of  the  barbed  horses  and 
heavily  armed  cavalry  of  the  Anglo-Normans 
surprised  their  undefended  camp. 

Yet  not  even  under  circumstances  so  ad- 
verse did  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Britons  renounce  their  defence,  or  forfeit 
their  old  hereditary  privilege,  to  be  called 
the  bravest  of  mankind.  Their  cries  of  de- 
fiance and  resistance  were  heard  resounding 
above  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shouts 
of  the  triumphant  assailants,  and  the  uni- 
versal tumult  of  the  night-battle.  It  was 
not  until  the  morning  light  began  to  peep 
forth,  that  the  slaughter  or  dispersion  of 
Gwenwyn's  forces  was  complete,  and  that 
the  "earthquake  voice  of  victory"  arose  in 
uncontrolled  and  unmingled  energy  of  exul- 
tation. 

Then  the  besieged,  if  they  could  be  still 
so  termed,  looking  from  their  towers  over 
the  expanded  country  beneath,  witnessed 
nothing  but  one  wide-spread  scene  of  desul- 
tory flight  and  unrelaxed  pursuit.  That  the 
Welsh  had  been  permitted  to  encamp  in  fan- 
cied security  upon  the  hither  side  of  the 
river,  now  rendered  their  discomfiture  more 
dreadfully  fatal.  The  single  pass  by  which 
they  could  cross  to  the  other  side  was  soon 
completely  choked  by  fugitives,  on  whose 
rear  raged  the  swords  of  the  victorious  Nor- 
mans. Many  threw  themselves  into  the 
river,  upon  the  precarious  chance  of  gaining 
the  farther  side,  and,  except  a  few,  who 
were  uncommonly  strong,  skilful,  and  active, 
perished  among  the  rocks  and  in  the  cur- 
rents; others,  more  fortunate,  escaped  by 
fords,  with  which  they  had  accidentally  been 
made  acquainted;  many  dispersed,  or,  in 
small  bands,  fled  in  reckless  despair  towards 
the  castle,  as  if  the  fortress,  which  had  beat 
them  off  when  victorious,  could  be  a  place 
of  refuge  to  them  in  their  present  forlorn 
condition;  while  others  roamed  wildly  over 
the  plain,  seeking  only  escape  from  imme- 
diate and  instant  danger,  without  knowing 
whither  they  ran. 

The  Normans,  meanwhile,  divided  into 
small  parties,  followed  and  slaughtered  them 
at  pleasure;  while,  as  a  rallying  point  for  the 
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victors,  the  banner  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  streamed 
from  a  small  mount,  on  which  Gwenwyn  had 
lately  pitched  his  own,  and  surrounded  by  a 
competent  force,  both  of  infantry  and  horse- 
men, which  the  experienced  Baron  per- 
mitted on  no  account  to  wander  far  from  it. 

The  rest,  as  we  have  already  said,  fol- 
lowed the  chase  with  shouts  of  exultation 
and  of  vengeance,  ringing  around  the  battle- 
ments, which  resounded  with  the  cries, 
"Ha,  Saint  Edward! — Ha,  Saint  Dennis! — 
Strike — slay — no  quarter  to  the  Welsh  wolves 
— think  on  Raymond  Berenger!  " 

The  soldiers  on  the  walls  joined  in  these 
vengeful  and  victorious  clamors,  and  dis- 
charged several  sheaves  of  arrows  upon  such 
fugitives,  as,  in  their  extremity,  approached 
too  near  the  castle.  They  would  fain  have 
sallied  to  give  more  active  assistance  in  the 
work  of  destruction;  but  the  communication 
being  now  open  with  the  Constable  of  Ches- 
ter's forces,  Wilkin  Flammock  considered 
himself  and  the  garrison  to  be  under  the 
orders  of  that  renowned  chief,  and  refused 
to  listen  to  the  eager  admonitions  of  Father 
Aldrovand,  who  would,  notwithstanding  his 
sacerdotal  character,  have  willingly  himself 
taken  charge  of  the  sally  which  he  proposed. 

At  length  the  scene  of  slaughter  seemed 
at  an  end.  The  retreat  was  blown  on  many 
a  bugle,  and  knights  halted  on  the  plain  to 
collect  their  personal  followers,  muster  them 
under  their  proper  pennon,  and  then  march 
them  slowly  back  to  the  great  standard  of 
their  leader,  around  which  the  main  body 
were  again  to  be  assembled,  like  the  clouds 
which  gather  around  the  evening  sun — a 
fanciful  simile,  which  might  yet  be  drawn 
farther,  in  respect  of  the  level  rays  of  strong 
lurid  light  which  shot  from  those  dark  bat- 
talions, as  the  beams  were  flung  back  from 
their  polished  armor. 

The  plain  was  in  this  manner  soon  cleared 
of  the  horsemen,  and  remained  occupied 
only  by  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slaughtered 
Welshmen.  The  bands  who  had  followed 
the  pursuit  to  a  greater  distance  were  also 
now  seen  returning,  driving  before  them,  or 
dragging  after  them,  dejected  and  unhappy 
captives,  to  whom  they  had  given  quarter 
when  their  thirst  of  blood  was  satiated. 

It  was  then  that,  desirous  to  attract  the 
attention  of  his  liberators,  Wilkin  Flammock 
commanded  all  the  banners  of  the  castle  to 
be  displayed,  under  a  general  shout  of  ac- 
clamation from  those  who  had  fought  under 
them.  It  was  answered  by  a  universal  cry 
of  joy  from  De  Lacy's  army,  which  rung  so 
wide,  as  might  even  yet  have  startled  such 
of  the  Welsh  fugitives,  as.  far  distant  from 
this  disastrous  field  of  flight,  might  have 
ventured  to  halt  for  a  moment's  repose. 


Presently  after  this  greeting  had  been  ex- 
changed, a  single  rider  advanced  from  the 
Constable's  army  towards  the  castle,  show- 
ing, even  at  a  distance,  an  unusual  dexterity 
of  horsemanship  and  grace  of  deportment. 
He  arrived  at  the  drawbridge,  which  was  in- 
stantly lowered  to  receive  him,  whilst  Flam- 
mock and  the  monk  (for  the  latter,  as  far  as 
he  could,  associated  himself  with  the  former 
in  all  acts  of  authority)  hastened  to  receive 
the  envoy  of  their  liberator.  They  found 
him  just  alighted  from  the  raven-colored 
horse,  which  was  slightly  flecked  with  blood 
as  well  as  foam,  and  still  panted  with  the 
exertions  of  the  morning;  though,  answering 
to  the  caressing  hand  of  his  youthful  rider, 
he  arched  his  neck,  shook  his  steel  caparison, 
and  snorted  to  announce  his  unabated  met- 
tle and  unwearied  love  of  combat.  The 
young  man's  eagle  look  bore  the  same  token 
of  unabated  vigor,  mingled  with  the  signs  of 
recent  exertion.  His  helmet  hanging  at  his 
saddle-bow,  showed  a  gallant  countenance, 
colored  highly,  but  not  inflamed,  which 
looked  out  from  a  rich  profusion  of  short 
chestnut  curls;  and  although  his  armor  was 
of  a  massive  and  simple  form,  he  moved 
under  it  with  such  elasticity  and  ease,  that 
it  seemed  a  graceful  attire,  not  a  burden  or 
encumbrance.  A  furred  mantle  had  not  sat 
on  him  with  more  easy  grace  than  the  heavy 
hauberk,  which  complied  with  every  gesture 
of  his  noble  form.  Yet  his  countenance 
was  so  juvenile,  that  only  the  down  on  the 
upper  lip  announced  decisively  the  approach 
to  manhood.  The  females  who  thronged 
into  the  court  to  see  the  first  envoy  of  their 
deliverers,  could  not  forbear  mixing  praises 
of  his  beauty  with  blessings  on  his  valor; 
and  one  comely  middle-aged  dame,  in  par- 
ticular, distinguished  by  the  tightness  with 
which  her  scarlet  hose  sat  on  a  well-shaped 
leg  and  ankle,  and  by  the  cleanness  of  her 
coif,  pressed  close  up  to  the  young  squire, 
and,  more  forward  than  the  rest,  doubled 
the  crimson  hue  of  his  cheek,  by  crying 
aloud,  that  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse  had  sent  them  news  of  their  redemp- 
tion by  an  angel  from  the  sanctuary; — a 
speech  which,  although  Father  Aldrovand 
shook  his  head,  was  received  by  her  com- 
panions with  such  general  acclamation,  as 
greatly  embarrassed  the  young  man's  mod- 
esty. 

"Peace,  all  of  ye!"  said  Wilkin  Flammock 
— "Know  you  no  respects,  you  women,  or 
have  you  never  seen  a  young  gentleman 
before,  that  you  hang  on  him  like  flies  on  a 
honeycomb  ?  Stand  back,  I  say,  and  let  us 
hear  in  peace  what  are  the  commands  of  the 
noble  Lord  of  Lacy." 

"  These,"  said  the  young  man,  "  I  can  only 
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deliver  in  the  presence  of  the  right  noble 
demoiselle,  Eveline  Berenger,  if  I  may  be 
thought  worthy  of  such  honor." 

"That  tbou  art,  noble  sir,"  said  the  same 
forward  dame,  who  had  before  expressed  her 
admiration  so  energetically;  "I  will  uphold 
thee  worthy  of  her  presence,  and  whatever 
other  grace  a  lady  can  do  thee." 

"Now,  hold  thy  tongue  with  a  wanion!" 
said  the  monk;  while  in  the  same  breath  the 
Fleming  exclaimed,  "Beware  the  cucking- 
stool,  Dame  Scant-o'-Grace !"  while  he  con- 
ducted the  noble  youth  across  the  court. 

"Let  my  good  horse  be  cared  for,"  said 
the  cavalier,  as  he  put  the  bridle  into  the 
hand  of  a  menial;  and  in  doing  so  got  rid  of 
some  part  of  his  female  retinue,  who  began 
to  pat  and  praise  the  steed  as  much  as  they 
had  done  the  rider;  and  some,  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  their  joy,  hardly  abstained  from 
kissing  the  stirrups  and  horse  furniture. 

But  Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  easily  di- 
verted from  her  own  point  as  were  some  of 
her  companions.  She  continued  to  repeat 
the  word  cucking-stool,  till  the  Fleming  was 
out  of  hearing,  and  then  became  more  speci- 
fic in  her  objurgation. — "And  why  cucking- 
stool,  I  pray,  Sir  Wilkin  Butterfirkin  ?  You 
are  the  man  would  stop  an  English  mouth 
with  a  Flemish  damask  napkin,  I  trow! 
Marry  quep,  my  cousin  the  weaver!  And 
why  the  cucking-stool,  I  pray? — because  my 
young  lady  is  comely,  and  the  young  squire 
is  a  man  of  mettle,  reverence  to  his  beard 
that  is  to  come  yet!  Have  we  not  eyes  to 
see,  and  have  we  not  a  mouth  and  a  tongue  ?  " 

"In  troth,  Dame  Gillian,  they  do  you 
wrong  who  doubt  it,"  said  Eveline's  nurse, 
who  stood  by;  "but,  I  prithee,  keep  it  shut 
now,  were  it  but  for  womanhood." 

"How  now,  mannerly  Mrs.  Margery?" 
replied  the  incorrigible  Gillian;  "is  your 
heart  so  high,  because  you  dandled  our 
young  lady  on  your  knee  fifteen  years  since  ? 
— Let  me  tell  you,  the  cat  will  find  its  way  | 
to  the  cream,  though  it  was  brought  up  on 
an  abbess's  lap." 

"Home,  housewife — home!"  exclaimed 
her  husband,  the  old  huntsman,  who  was 
weary  of  this  public  exhibition  of  his  domes- 
tic termagant — "home,  or  I  will  give  you  a 
taste  of  my  dog-leash — Here  are  both  the 
confessor  and  Wilkin  Flammock  wondering 
at  your  impudence." 

"Indeed!"  replied  Gillian;  "and  are  not 
two  fools  enough  for  wonderment,  that  you 
must  come  with  your  grave  pate  to  make  up 
the  number  three  ?  " 

There  was  a  general  laugh  at  the  hunts- 
man's expense,  under  cover  of  which  he 
prudently  withdrew  his  spouse,  without  at- 
tempting to  continue  the  war  of  tongues,  in 


which  she  had  shown  such  a  decided  su- 
periority. 

This  controversy,  so  light  is  the  change  in 
human  spirits,  especially  among  the  lower 
class,  awakened  bursts  of  idle  mirth  among 
beings,  who  had  so  lately  been  in  the  jaws 
of  danger,  if  not  of  absolute  despair. 


CHAPTER  TENTH. 

They  bore  him  barefaced  on  his  bier, 

Six  proper  youths  and  tall, 
And  many  a  tear  bedew'd  his  grave 
Within  yon  kirkyard  wall. 

Thb  Friar  of  Orders  Gbbt. 

While  these  matters  took  place  in  the  castle- 
yard,  the  young  squire,  Damian  Lacy,  ob- 
tained the  audience  which  he  had  requested 
of  Eveline  Berenger,  who  received  him  in 
the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  seated  beneath 
the  dais,  or  canopy,  and  waited  upon  by 
Rose  and  other  female  attendants;  of  whom 
the  first  alone  was  permitted  to  use  a  tabouret 
or  small  stool,  in  her  presence,  so  strict  were 
the  Norman  maidens  of  quality  in  main- 
taining their  claims  to  high  rank  and  ob- 
servance. 

The  youth  was  introduced  by  the  con- 
fessor and  Flammock,  as  the  spiritual  char- 
acter of  the  one  and  the  trust  reposed  by 
her  late  father  in  the  other,  authorised  them 
to  be  present  upon  the  occasion.  Eveline 
naturally  blushed,  as  she  advanced  two  steps 
to  receive  the  handsome  youthful  envoy; 
and  her  bashfulness  seemed  infectious,  for  it 
was  with  some  confusion  that  Damian  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  saluting  the  hand 
which  she  extended  towards  him  in  token  of 
welcome.  Eveline  was  under  the  necessity 
of  speaking  first. 

"We  advance  as  far  as  our  limits  will  per- 
mit us,"  she  said,  "to  greet  with  our  thanks 
the  messenger  who  brings  us  tidings  of 
i  safety.    We  speak — unless  we  err — to  the 
noble  Damian  of  Lacy  ?  " 

"  To  the  humblest  of  your  servants,"  an- 
swered Damian,  falling  with  some  difficulty 
into  the  tone  of  courtesy  which  his  errand 
and  character  required,  "who  approaches 
you  on  behalf  of  his  noble  uncle,  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  Constable  of  Chester." 

"Will  not  our  noble  deliverer  in  person 
honor  with  his  presence  the  poor  dwelling 
which  he  has  saved  ?  " 

"My  noble  kinsman,"  answered  Damian, 
"is  now  God's  soldier,  and  bound  by  a  vow 
not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  until  he  embark 
for  the  Holy  Land.  But  by  my  voice  he 
congratulates  you  on  the  defeat  of  your  sav- 
age enemies,  and  sends  you  these  tokens  that 
the  comrade  and  friend  of  your  noble  father 
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hath  not  loft  his  lamentable  death  many 
hours  unavenged."  So  saying,  he  drew 
forth  and  laid  before  Eveline  the  gold  brace- 
lets, the  coronet,  and  the  eudorehawg,  or 
chain  of  linked  gold,  which  had  distinguished 
the  rank  of  the  Welsh  Prince.* 

"Gwenwyn  hath  then  fallen?"  said  Eve- 
line, a  natural  shudder  combating  with  the 
feelings  of  gratified  vengeance,  as  she  beheld 
that  the  trophies  were  speckled  with  blood, 
— "The  slayer  of  my  father  is  no  more!  " 

"  My  kinsman's  lance  transfixed  the  Briton 
as  he  endeavored  to  rally  his  flying  people — 
he  died  grimly  on  the  weapon  which  had 
passed  more  than  a  fathom  through  his 
body,  and  exerted  his  last  strength  in  a  furi- 
ous but  ineffectual  blow  with  his  mace." 

"Heaven  is  just,"  said  Eveline;  "may  his 
sins  be  forgiven  to  the  man  of  blood,  since 
he  hath  fallen  by  a  death  so  bloody! — One 
question  I  would  ask  yon,  noble  sir.  My 

father's  remains  "   She  paused,  unable 

to  proceed. 

An  hour  will  place  them  at  your  dispos- 
al, most  honored  lady,"  replied  the  squire, 
in  the  tone  of  sympathy  which  the  sorrows 
of  so  young  and  so  fair  an  orphan  called  ir- 
resistibly forth.  "  Such  preparations  as  time 
admitted  were  making  even  when  I  left  the 
host,  to  transport  what  was  mortal  of  the 
noble  Berenger  from  the  field  on  which  we 
found  him  amid  a  monument  of  slain  which 
his  own  sword  had  raised.  My  kinsman's 
vow  will  not  allow  him  to  pass  your  portcul- 
lis; but,  with  your  permission,  I  will  repre- 
sent him,  if  such  be  your  pleasure,  at  these 
honored  obsequies,  having  charge  to  that 
effect." 

"My  brave  and  noble  father,"  said  Eve- 
line, making  an  effort  to  restrain  her  tears, 
"will  be  best  mourned  by  the  noble  and  the 
brave."  She  would  have  continued,  but  her 
voice  failed  her,  and  she  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  abruptly,  in  order  to  give  vent  to 
her  sorrow,  and  prepare  for  the  funeral  rites 
with  such  ceremony  as  circumstances  should 
permit.  Damian  bowed  to  the  departing 
mourner  as  reverently  as  he  would  have  done 
to  a  divinity,  and  taking  his  horse,  returned 
to  his  uncle's  host,  which  had  encamped 
hastily  on  the  recent  field  of  battle. 

The  sun  was  now  high,  and  the  whole 
plain  presented  the  appearance  of  a  bustle, 
equally  different  from  the  solitude  of  the 
early  morning,  and  from  the  roar  and  fury 
of  the  subsequent  engagement.  The  news 
of  Hugo  de  Lacy's  victory  everywhere  spread 
abroad  with  all  "the  alacrity  of  triumph,  and 
had  induced  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  who  had  fled  before  the  fury  of  the 
Wolf  of  Plinlimmon,  to  return  to  their  deso- 

*  NoteC.  Eudorchawg  chains. 


late  habitations.  Numbers  also  of  the  loose 
and  profligate  characters  which  abound  in  a 
country  subject  to  the  frequent  changes  of 
war,  had  flocked  thither  in  quest  of  spoil,  or 
to  gratify  a  spirit  of  restless  curiosity.  The 
Jew  and  the  Lombard,  despising  danger 
where  there  was  a  chance  of  gain,  might  be 
already  seen  bartering  liquors  and  wares  with 
the  victorious  men-at-arms,  for  the  blood- 
stained ornaments  of  gold  lately  worn  by  the 
defeated  British.  Others  acted  as  brokers 
betwixt  the  Welsh  captives  and  their  cap- 
tors; and  where  they  could  trust  the  means 
and  good  faith  of  the  former,  sometimes  be- 
came bound  for,  or  even  advanced  in  ready 
money,  the  sums  necessary  for  their  ransom; 
whilst  a  more  numerous  class  became  them- 
selves the  purchasers  of  those  prisoners  who 
had  no  immediate  means  of  settling  with 
their  conquerors. 

That  the  spoil  thus  acquired  might  not 
long  encumber  the  soldier,  or  blunt  his  ar- 
dor for  farther  enterprise,  the  usual  means 
of  dissipating  military  spoils  were  already  at 
hand.  Courtezans,  mimes,  jugglers,  min- 
strels, and  tale-tellers  of  every  description, 
had  accompanied  the  night-march;  and,  se- 
cure in  the  military  reputation  of  the  cele- 
brated De  Lacy,  had  rested  fearlessly  at  some 
little  distance  until  the  battle  was  fought 
and  won.  These  now  approached,  in  many 
a  joyous  group,  to  congratulate  the  victors. 
Close  to  the  parties  which  they  formed  for 
the  dance,  the  song,  or  the  tale,  upon  the 
yet  bloody  field,  the  countrymen,  summoned 
in  for  the  purpose,  were  opening  large 
trenches  for  depositing  the  dead— leeches 
were  seen  tending  the  wounded — priests  and 
monks  confessing  those  in  extremity — sol- 
diers transporting  from  the  field  the  bodies 
of  the  more  honored  among  the  slain — peas- 
ants mourning  over  their  trampled  crops  and 
plundered  habitations — and  widows  and  or- 
phans searching  for  the  bodies  of  husbands 
and  parents,  amid  the  promiscuous  carnage 
of  two  combats.  Thus  woe  mingled  her 
wildest  notes  with  those  of  jubilee  and  bac- 
chanal triumph,  and  the  plain  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  formed  a  singular  parallel  to  the 
varied  maze  of  human  life,  where  joy  and 
grief  are  so  strangely  mixed,  and  where  the 
confines  of  mirth  and  pleasure  often  border 
on  those  of  sorrow  and  of  death. 

About  noon  these  various  noises  were  at 
once  silenced,  and  the  attention  alike  of 
those  who  rejoiced  or  grieved  was  arrested 
by  the  loud  and  mournful  sound  of  six 
trumpets,  which,  uplifting  and  uniting  their 
thrilling  tones  in  a  wild  and  melancholy 
death-note,  apprised  all,  that  the  obsequies 
of  the  valiant  Raymond  Berenger  were  about 
to  commence.    From  a  tent,  which  had  been 
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hastily  pitched  for  the  immediate  reception 
of  the  body,  twelve  black  monks,  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  neighboring  convent,  began  to  file 
out  in  pairs,  headed  by  their  abbot,  who 
bore  a  large  cross,  and  thundered  forth  the 
sublime  notes  of  the  Catholic  Miserere  me, 
Domine.  Then  came  a  chosen  body  of  men- 
at-arms,  trailing  their  lances,  with  their 
points  reversed  and  pointed  to  the  earth; 
and  after  them  the  body  of  the  valiant  Ber- 
enger,  wrapped  in  his  own  knightly  banner, 
which,  regained  from  the  hands  of  the  Welsh, 
now  served  its  noble  owner  instead  of  a  fun- 
eral pall.  The  most  gallant  knignts  of  the 
Constable's  household  (for,  like  other  great 
nobles  of  that  period,  he  had  formed  it  upon 
a  scale  which  approached  to  that  of  royalty) 
walked  as  mourners  and  supporters  of  the 
corpse,  which  was  borne  upon  lances;  and 
the  Constable  of  Chester  himself,  alone  and 
fully  armed,  excepting  the  head,  followed  as 
chief  mourner.  A  chosen  body  of  squires, 
men-at-arms,  and  pages  of  noble  descent, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  procession;  while 
their  nakers  and  trumpets  echoed  back,  from 
time  to  time,  the  melancholy  song  of  the 
monks,  by  replying  in  a  note  as  lugubrious 
as  their  own. 

The  course  of  pleasure  was  arrested,  and 
even  that  of  sorrow  was  for  a  moment  turned 
from  her  own  griefs,  to  witness  the  last  hon- 
ors bestowed  on  him,  who  had  been  in  life 
the  father  and  guardian  of  his  people. 

The  mournful  procession  traversed  slowly 
the  plain  which  had  been  within  a  few  hours 
the  scene  of  such  varied  events;  and,  paus- 
ing before  the  outer  gate  of  the  barricades 
of  the  castle,  invited,  by  a  prolonged  and 
solemn  nourish,  the  fortress  to  receive  the 
remains  of  its  late  gallant  defender.  The 
melancholy  summons  was  answered  by  the 
warder's  horn — the  drawbridge  sunk — the 
portcullis  rose — and  Father  Aldrovand  ap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  gateway,  arrayed 
in  his  sacerdotal  habit,  whilst  a  little  way 
behind  him  stood  the  orphaned  damsel,  in 
such  weeds  of  mourning  as  time  admitted, 
supported  by  her  attendant  Rose,  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  females  of  the  household. 

The  Constable  of  Chester  paused  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  outer  gate,  and,  pointing  to 
the  cross,  signed  in  white  cloth  upon  his  left 
shoulder,  with  a  lowly  reverence  resigned  to 
his  nephew,  Damian,  the  task  of  attending 
the  remains  of  Raymond  Berenger  to  the 
chapel  within  the  castle.  The  soldiers  of 
lingo  do  Lacy,  most  of  whom  were  bound 
by  the  same  vow  with  himself,  also  halted 
without  the  castle  gate,  and  remained  under 
arms,  while  the  death  peal  of  the  chapel  bell 
announced  from  within  the  progress  of  the 
procession. 


It  winded  on  through  those  narrow  en- 
trances, which  were  skilfully  contrived  to 
interrupt  the  progress  of  an  enemy,  even 
should  he  succeed  in  forcing  the  outer  gate, 
and  arrived  at  length  in  the  great  courtyard, 
where  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fortress, 
and  those  who,  under  recent  circumstances, 
had  taken  refuge  there,  were  drawn  up,  in 
order  to  look,  for  the  last  time,  on  their  de- 
parted lord.  Among  these  were  mingled  a 
few  of  the  motley  crowd  from  without,  whom 
curiosity,  or  the  expectation  of  a  dole,  had 
brought  to  the  castle  gate,  and  who,  by  one 
argument  or  another,  had  obtained  from 
the  warders  permission  to  enter  the  in- 
terior. 

The  body  was  here  set  down  before  the 
door  of  the  chapel,  the  ancient  Gothic  front 
of  which  formed  one  side  of  the  court-yard, 
until  certain  prayers  were  recited  by  the 
priests,  in  which  the  crowd  around  were 
supposed  to  join  with  becoming  reverence. 

It  was  during  this  interval,  that  a  man, 
whose  peaked  beard,  embroidered  girdle,  and 
high-crowned  hat  of  grey  felt,  gave  him  the 
air  of  a  Lombard  merchant,  addressed  Mar- 
gery, the  nurse  of  Eveline,  in  a  whispering 
tone,  and  with  a  foreign  accent. — "I  am  a 
travelling  merchant,  good  sister,  and  am 
come  hither  in  quest  of  gain — can  you  tell 
me  whether  I  can  have  any  custom  in  this 
castle  ?  " 

"You  are  come  at  an  evil  time,  Sir  Stran- 
ger— you  may  yourself  see  that  this  is  a 
place  for  mourning  and  not  for  merchan- 
dise." 

"  Yet  mourning  times  have  their  own  com- 
merce," said  the  stranger,  approaching  still 
closer  to  the  side  of  Margery,  and  lowering 
his  voice  to  a  tone  yet  more  confidential.  "I 
have  sable  scarfs  of  Persian  silk — black  bu- 
gles, in  which  a  princess  might  mourn  for  a 
deceased  monarch — Cyprus,  such  as  the  East 
hath  seldom  sent  forth — black  cloth  for 
mourning  hangings — all  that  may  express 
sorrow  and  reverence  in  fashion  and  attire; 
and  I  know  how  to  be  grateful  to  those  who 
help  me  to  custom.  Come,  bethink  you, 
good  dame — such  things  must  be  had — I 
will  sell  as  good  ware  and  as  cheap  as  another; 
and  a  kirtle  to  yourself,  or,  at  your  pleasure, 
a  purse  with  five  florins,  shall  be  the  meed  of 
your  kindness." 

"I  prithee  peace,  friend,"  said  Margery, 
"and  choose  a  better  time  for  vaunting  your 
wares — you  neglect  both  place  and  season; 
and  if  you  be  farther  importunate,  I  must 
speak  to  those  who  will  show  you  the  out- 
ward side  of  the  castle  gate.  I  marvel  the 
warders  would  admit  pedlars  upon  a  day 
such  as  this — they  would  drive  a  gainful  bar- 
gain by  the  bedside  of  their  mother,  M  ere  she 
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dying,  I  trow."  So  saying,  she  turned  scorn- 
fully from  him. 

While  thus  angrily  rejected  on  the  one  side, 
the  merchant  felt  his  cloak  receive  an  intel- 
ligent twitch  upon  the  other,  and,  looking 
round  upon  the  signal,  he  saw  a  dame,  whose 
black  kerchief  was  affectedly  disposed,  so  as 
to  give  an  appearance  of  solemnity  to  a  set 
of  light  laughing  features,  which  must  have 
been  captivating  when  young,  since  they  re- 
tained so  many  good  points  when  at  least 
forty  years  had  passed  over  them.  She 
winked  to  the  merchant,  touching  at  the 
same  time  her  under  lip  with  her  forefinger, 
to  announce  the  propriety  of  silence  and 
secrecy;  then  gliding  from  the  crowd,  re- 
treated to  a  small  recess  formed  by  a  project- 
ing buttress  of  the  chapel,  as  if  to  avoid  the 
pressure  likely  to  take  place  at  the  moment 
when  the  bier  should  be  lifted.  The  mer- 
chant failed  not  to  follow  her  example,  and 
was  soon  by  her  side,  when  she  did  not  give 
him  the  trouble  of  opening  his  affairs,  but 
commenced  the  conversation  herself. 

"I  have  heard  what  you  said  to  our  dame 
Margery — Mannerly  Margery,  as  I  call  her — 
heard  as  much,  at  least,  as  led  me  to  guess 
the  rest,  for  I  have  got  an  eye  in  my  head,  I 
promise  you." 

"A  pair  of  them,  my  pretty  dame,  and 
as  bright  as  drops  of  dew  in  a  May  morn- 
ing." 

"Oh,  you  say  so,  because  I  have  been 
weeping,"  said  the  scarlet-hosed  Gillian,  for 
it  was  even  herself  who  spoke;  "and  to  be 
sure,  I  have  good  cause,  for  our  lord  was  al- 
ways my  very  good  lord,  and  would  some- 
times chuck  me  under  the  chin,  and  call  me 
buxom  Gillian  of  Croydon — not  that  the 
good  gentleman  was  ever  uncivil,  for  he 
would  thrust  a  silver  twopennies  into  my 
hand  at  the  same  time. — Oh!  the  friend  that 
I  have  lost! — And  I  have  had  anger  on  his 
account  too — I  have  seen  old  Raoul  as  som- 
as vinegar,  and  fit  for  no  place  but  the  ken- 
nel for  a  whole  day  about  it;  but,  as  I  said 
to  him,  it  was  not  for  the  like  of  me  to  be 
affronting  our  master,  and  a  great  baron, 
about  a  chuck  under  the  chin,  or  a  kiss,  or 
such  like." 

"  No  wonder  you  are  so  sorry  for  so  kind 
a  master,  dame,"  said  the  merchant. 

"No  wonder  indeed,"  replied  the  dame, 
with  a  sigh;  "and  then  what  is  to  become  of 
us  ? — It  is  like  my  young  mistress  will  go  to 
her  aunt — or  she  will  marry  one  of  these 
Lacys  that  they  talk  so  much  of — or,  at  any 
rate,  she  will  leave  the  castle;  and  it's  like 
old  Eaoul  and  I  will  be  turned  to  grass  with 
the  lord's  old  chargers.  The  Lord  knows, 
they  may  as  well  hang  him  up  with  the  old 
hounds,  for  he  is  both  footless  and  fangless, 


and  fit  for  nothing  on  earth  that  I  know 
of." 

"Your  young  mistress  is  that  lady  in  the 
mourning  mantle,"  said  the  merchant,  "who 
so  nearly  sunk  down  upon  the  body  just 
now  ?  " 

"In  good  troth  is  she,  sir — and  much 
cause  she  has  to  sink  down.  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  to  seek  for  such  another  father." 

"I  see  you  area  most  discerning  woman, 
gossip  Gillian,"  answered  the  merchant; 
"and  yonder  youth  that  supported  her  is  her 
bridegroom  ?  " 

"Much  need  she  has  for  some  one  to  sup- 
port her,"  said  Gillian;  "and  so  have  I  for 
that  matter,  for  what  can  poor  old  rusty 
Raoul  do?" 

"  But  as  to  your  young  lady's  marriage  ?  " 
said  the  merchant. 

"No  one  knows  more,  than  that  such  a 
thing  was  in  treaty  between  our  late  lord  and 
the  great  Constable  of  Chester,  that  came 
to-day  but  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  Welsh 
from  cutting  all  our  throats,  and  doing  the 
Lord  knoweth  what  mischief  beside.  But 
there  is  a  marriage  talked  of,  that  is  certain 
— and  most  folk  think  it  must  be  for  this 
smooth  cheeked  boy,  Damian,  as  they  call 
him;  for  though  the  Constable  has  gotten  a 
beard,  which  his  nephew  hath  not,  it  is 
something  too  grizzled  for  a  bridegroom's 
chin — Besides,  he  goes  to  the  Holy  Wars- 
fittest  place  for  all  elderly  warriors — I  wish 
he  would  take  Raoul  with  him. — But  what 
is  all  this  to  what  you  were  saying  about 
your  mourning  wares  even  now  ! — It  is  a  sad 
truth,  that  my  poor  lord  is  gone — But  what 
then  ? — Well-a-day,  you  know  the  good  old 
saw, — 

•  Cloth  mnst  we  wear. 
Eat  beef  and  drink  beer, 
Though  the  ilead  go  to  bier.' 

And  for  your  merchandising,  I  am  as  like 
to  help  you  with  my  good  word  as  Man- 
nerly Margery,  provided  you  bid  fair  for  it; 
since,  if  the  lady  loves  me  not  so  much,  I 
can  turn  the  steward  round  my  finger." 

"Take  this  in  part  of  your  bargain,  pretty 
Mistress  Gillian,"  said  the  merchant;  "and 
when  my  wains  come  up,  I  will  consider  you 
amply,  if  I  get  good  sale  by  your  favorable 
report. — But  how  shall  I  get  into  the  castle 
again  ?  for  I  would  wish  to  consult  you,  be- 
ing a  sensible  woman,  before  I  come  in  with 
my  luggage." 

"Why,"  answered  the  complaisant  dame, 
"if  our  English  be  on  guard,  you  have  only 
to  ask  for  Gillian,  and  they  will  open  the 
wicket  to  any  single  man  at  once;  for  we 
English  stick  all  together,  were  it  but  to 
spite  the  Normans; — but  if  a  Norman  be  on 
duty,  you  must  ask  for  old  Raoul,  and  say 
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you  come  to  speak  of  dogs  and  hawks  for 
sale,  and  I  warrant  you  come  to  speech  of 
me  that  way.  If  the  sentinel  be  a  Fleming, 
you  have  but  to  say  you  are  a  merchant,  and 
he  will  let  you  in  for  the  love  of  trade." 

The  merchant  repeated  his  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment, glided  from  her  side,  and 
mixed  among  the  spectators,  leaving  her  to 
congratulate  herself  on  having  gained  a  brace 
of  florins  by  the  indulgence  of  her  natural 
talkative  humor;  for  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, she  had  sometimes  dearly  paid. 

The  ceasing  of  the  heavy  toll  of  the  castle 
bell  now  gave  intimation  that  the  noble 
Raymond  Berenger  had  been  laid  in  the 
vault  with  his  fathers.  That  part  of  the 
funeral  attendants  who  had  come  from  the 
host  of  De  Lacy,  now  proceeded  to  the  cas- 
tle-hall, where  they  partook,  but  with  tem- 
perance, of  some  refreshments  which  were 
offered  as  a  death-meal;  and  presently  after 
left  the  castle,  headed  by  young  Damian,  in 
the  same  slow  and  melancholy  form  in  which 
they  had  entered.  The  monks  remained 
within  the  castle  to  sing  repeated  services 
for  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  and  for  those  of 
his  faithful  men-at-arms  who  had  fallen 
around  him,  and  who  had  been  so  much 
mangled  during,  and  after,  .the  contest  with 
the  Welsh,  that  it  was  scarce  possible  to 
know  one  individual  from  another;  other- 
wise the  body  of  Dennis  Morolt  would  have 
obtained,  as  his  faith  well  deserved,  the  hon- 
ors of  a  separate  funeral.* 


CHAPTEE  ELEVENTH. 

 The  funeral  baked  meats 

Did  coldly  furnish  forth  the  marriage  table. 

Hamlet. 

The  religious  rites  which  followed  the  fu- 
neral of  Raymond  Berenger  endured  with- 
out interruption  for  the  period  of  six  days; 
during  which  alms  were  distributed  to  the 
poor,  and  relief  administered,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Lady  Eveline,  to  all  those  who 
had  suffered  by  the  late  inroad.  Death- 
meals,  as  they  were  termed,  were  also  spread 
in  honor  of  the  deceased;  but  the  lady  her- 
self, and  most  of  her  attendants,  observed  a 
stern  course  of  vigil,  discipline,  and  fasts, 
which  appeared  to  the  Normans  a  more  dec- 

*  The  Welsh,  a  fierce  and  barbarou«  people,  were  often  ac- 
cused of  mangling  the  bodies  of  their  slain  antagonists.  Every 
one  must  remember  Shakespeare's  account,  how 

 "  the  noble  Mortimer, 

Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower — 
Was,  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman,  taken, 
And  a  thousand  of  his  people  bntchered; 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  theee  Welshwomen  done,  ag  may  not  be. 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of." 


orous  manner  of  testifying  their  respect  for 
the  dead,  than  the  Saxon  and  Flemish  cus- 
tom of  banqueting  and  drinking  inordi- 
nately upon  such  occasions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable  De  Lacy  re- 
tained a  large  body  of  his  men  encamped 
under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
for  protection  against  some  new  irruption  of 
the  Welsh,  while  with  the  rest  he  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  victory,  and  struck  terror  into 
the  British  by  many  well-conducted  forays, 
marked  with  ravages  scarcely  less  hurtful 
than  their  own.  Among  the  enemy,  the 
evils  of  discord  were  added  to  those  of  de- 
feat and  invasion;  for  two  distant  relations 
of  Gwenwyn  contended  for  the  throne  he 
had  lately  occupied,  and  on  this,  as  on  many 
other  occasions,  the  Britons  suffered  as  much 
from  internal  dissension  as  from  the  sword 
of  the  Normans.  A  worse  politician,  and  a 
less  celebrated  soldier,  than  the  sagacious 
and  successful  De  Lacy,  could  not  have 
failed,  under  such  circumstances,  to  nego- 
tiate as  he  did  an  advantageous  peace,  which, 
while  it  deprived  Powys  of  a  part  of  its  fron- 
tier, and  the  command  of  some  important 
passes,  in  which  it  was  the  Constable's  pur- 
pose to  build  castles,  rendered  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  more  secure  than  formerly,  from 
any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  their  fiery 
and  restless  neighbors.  De  Lacy's  care  also 
went  to  re-establishing  those  settlers  who 
had  fled  from  their  possessions,  and  putting 
the  whole  lordship,  which  now  descended 
upon  an  unprotected  female,  into  a  state  of 
defence  as  perfect  as  its  situation  on  a  hos- 
tile frontier  could  possibly  permit. 

Whilst  thus  anxiously  provident  in  the 
affairs  of  the  orphan  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse, De  Lacy,  during  the  space  we  have 
mentioned,  sought  not  to  disturb  her  filial 
grief  by  any  personal  intercourse.  His 
nephew,  indeed,  was  despatched  by  times 
every  morning  to  lay  before  her  his  uncle's 
devoirs,  in  the  high-flown  language  of  the 
day,  and  acquaint  her  with  the  steps  which 
he  had  taken  in  her  affairs.  As  a  meed  due 
to  his  relative's  high  services,  Damian  was 
always  admitted  to  see  Eveline  on  such  occa- 
sions, and  returned  charged  with  her  grate- 
ful thanks,  and  her  implicit  acquiescence  in 
whatever  the  Constable  proposed  for  her 
consideration. 

But  when  the  days  of  rigid  mourning 
were  elapsed,  the  young  De  Lacy  stated,  on 
the  part  of  his  kinsman,  that  his  treaty  with 
the  Welsh  being  concluded,  and  all  things 
in  the  district  arranged  as  well  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  the  Constable  of  Ches- 
ter now  proposed  to  return  into  his  own 
territory,  in  order  to  resume  his  instant 
preparations  for  the  Holy  Land,  which  the 
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duty  of  chastising  her  enemies  had  for  some 
days  interrupted. 

And  will  not  the  noble  Constable,  before 
he  departs  from  this  place,"  said  Eveline, 
with  a  burst  of  gratitude  which  the  occasion 
well  merited,  "receive  the  personal  thanks 
of  her  that  was  ready  to  perish,  when  he  so 
valiantly  came  to  her  aid  ?  " 

"It  was  even  on  that  point  that  I  was 
commissioned  to  speak,"  replied  Damian; 
"but  my  noble  kinsman  feels  diffident  to 
propose  to  you  that  which  he  most  ear- 
nestly desires — the  privilege  of  speaking  to 
your  own  ear  certain  matters  of  high  im- 
port, and  'with  which  he  judges  it  fit  to  in- 
trust no  third  party." 

"Surely,"  said  the  maiden,  blushing, 
"there  can  be  nought  beyond  the  bounds  of 
maidenhood  in  my  seeing  the  noble  Con- 
stable whenever  such  is  his  pleasure." 

"But  his  vow,"  replied  Damian,  "binds 
my  kinsman  not  to  come  beneath  a  roof  un- 
til he  sets  sail  for  Palestine;  and  in  order  to 
meet  him,  you  must  grace  him  so  far  as  to 
visit  his  pavilion — a  condescension  which, 
as  a  knight  and  Norman  noble,  he  can 
scarcely  ask  of  a  damsel  of  high  degree." 

"And  is  that  all?"  said  Eveline,  who, 
educated  in  a  remote  situation,  was  a 
stranger  to  some  of  the  nice  points  of  eti- 
quette which  the  damsels  of  the  time  ob- 
served in  keeping  their  state  towards  the 
other  sex.  "  Shall  I  not,"  she  said,  "go  to  ren- 
der my  thanks  to  my  deliverer,  since  he  can- 
not come  hither  to  receive  them  ?  Tell  the 
noble  Hugo  de  Lacy,  that,  next  to  my  grati- 
tude to  Heaven,  it  is  due  to  him  and  to  his 
brave  companions  in  arms.  I  will  come  to 
his  tent  as  to  a  holy  shrine;  and,  could  such 
homage  please  him,  I  would  come  bare- 
footed, were  the  road  strewed  with  flints  and 
with  thorns." 

"  My  uncle  will  be  equally  honored  and 
delighted  with  your  resolve,"  said  Damian; 
"but  it  will  be  his  study  to  save  you  all  un- 
necessary trouble,  and  with  that  view  a  pa- 
vilion shall  be  instantly  planted  before  your 
castle  gate,  which,  if  it  please  you  to  grace 
it  with  your  presence,  may  be  the  place  for 
the  desired  interview." 

Eveline  readily  acquiesced  in  what  was 
proposed,  as  the  expedient  agreeable  to  the 
Constable,  and  recommended  by  Damian; 
but,  in  the  simplicity  of  her  heart,  she  saw 
no  good  reason  why,  under  the  guardianship 
of  the  latter,  she  should  not  instantly,  and 
without  farther  form,  have  traversed  the 
little  familiar  plain  on  which,  when  a  child, 
she  used  to  chase  butterflies  and  gather 
king's- cups,  and  where  of  later  years  she 
was  wont  to  exercise  her  palfrey  on  this  well- 
known  plain,  being  the  only  space,  and  that 


of  small  extent,  which  separated  her  from 
the  camp  of  the  Constable. 

The  youthful  emissary,  with  whose  pres- 
ence she  had  now  become  familiar,  retired 
to  acquaint  his  kinsman  and  lord  with  the 
success  of  his  commission;  and  Eveline  ex- 
perienced the  first  sensation  of  anxiety  upon 
her  own  account  which  had  agitated  her 
bosom  since  the  defeat  and  death  of  Gwenwyn 
gave  her  permission  to  dedicate  her  thoughts 
exclusively  to  grief  for  the  loss  which  she  had 
sustained  in  the  person  of  her  noble  father. 
But  now,  when  that  grief,  though  not  sati- 
ated, was  blunted  by  solitary  indulgence — 
now  «that  she  was  to  appear  before  the  person 
of  whose  fame  she  had  heard  so  much,  of 
whose  powerful  protection  she  had  received 
such  recent  proofs,  her  mind  insensibly 
turned  upon  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  that  important  interview.  She  had  seen 
Hugo  de  Lacy,  indeed,  at  the  great  tourna- 
ment at  Chester,  where  his  valor  and  skill 
were  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  she  had 
received  the  homage  which  he  rendered  her 
beauty  when  he  assigned  to  her  the  prize 
with  all  the  gay  flutterings  of  youthful 
vanity;  but  of  his  person  and  figure  she  had 
no  distinct  idea,  excepting  that  he  was  a 
middle-sized  man,  dressed  in  peculiarly  rich 
armor,  and  that  the  countenance,  which 
looked  out  from  under  the  shade  of  his 
raised  visor,  seemed  to  her  juvenile  estimate 
very  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  her  father. 
This  person,  of  whom  she  had  such  slight 
recollection,  had  been  the  chosen  instrument 
employed  by  her  tutelar  protectress  in  rescu- 
ing her  from  captivity,  and  in  avenging  the 
loss  of  a  father,  and  she  was  bound  by  her 
vow  to  consider  him  as  the  arbiter  of  her 
fate,  if  indeed  he  should  deem  it  worth  his 
while  to  become  so.  She  wearied  her  mem- 
ory with  vain  efforts  to  recollect  so  much  of 
his  features  as  might  give  her  some  means 
of  guessing  at  his  disposition,  and  her  judg- 
ment toiled  in  conjecturing  what  line  of  con- 
duct he  was  likely  to  pursue  towards  her. 

The  great  Baron  himself  seemed  to  attach 
to  their  meeting  a  degree  of  consequence 
which  was  intimated  by  the  formal  prepara- 
tions which  he  made  for  it.  Eveline  had 
imagined  that  he  might  have  ridden  to  the 
gate  of  the  castle  in  five  minutes,  and  that, 
if  a  pavilion  were  actually  necessary  to  the 
decorum  of  their  interview,  a  tent  could 
have  been  transferred  from  his  leaguer  to 
the  castle  gate,  and  pitched  there  in  ten 
minutes  more.  But  it  was  plain  that  the 
Constable  considered  much  more  form  and 
ceremony  as  essential  to  their  meeting;  for, 
in  about  half-an-hour  after  Damian  de  Lacy 
had  left  the  castle,  not  fewer  than  twenty 
soldiers  and  artificers,  under  the  direction  of 
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a  pursuivant,  whose  tabard  was  decorated 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  house  of 
Lacy,  were  employed  in  erecting  before  the 
gate  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  one  of  those 
splendid  pavilions  which  were  employed  at 
tournaments  and  other  occasions  of  public 
state.  It  was  of  purple  silk,  valanced  with 
gold  embroidery,  having  the  cords  of  the 
same  rich  materials.  The  doorway  was 
formed  by  six  lances,  the  staves  of  which 
were  plated  with  silver,  and  the  blades  com- 
posed of  the  same  precious  metal.  These 
were  pitched  into  the  ground  by  couples, 
and  crossed  at  the  top,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  succession  of  arches,  which  were  covered 
by  drapery  of  sea-green  silk,  forming  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  purple  and  gold. 

The  interior  of  the  tent  was  declared  by 
Dame  Gillian  and  others,  whose  curiosity 
induced  them  to  visit  it,  to  be  of  a 
splendor  agreeing  with  the  outside.  There 
were  Oriental  carpets,  and  there  were 
tapestries  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  mingled 
in  gay  profusion,  while  the  top  of  the  pavil- 
ion, covered  with  sky-blue  silk,  was  arranged 
so  as  to  resemble  the  firmament,  and  richly 
studded  with  a  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  com- 
posed of  solid  silver.  This  gorgeous  pavilion 
had  been  made  for  the  use  of  the  celebrated 
William  of  Ypres,  who  acquired  such  great 
wealth  as  general  of  the  mercenaries  of  King 
Stephen,  and  was  by  him  created  Earl  of 
Albemarle;  but  the  chance  of  war  had  as- 
signed it  to  De  Lacy,  after  one  of  the  dread- 
ful engagements,  so  many  of  which  occurred 
during  the  civil  wars  betwixt  Stephen  and 
the  Empress  Maude,  or  Matilda.  The  Con- 
stable had  never  before  been  known  to  use 
it;  for  although  wealthy  and  powerful,  Hugo 
de  Lacy  was,  on  most  occasions,  plain  and 
unostentatious;  which,  to  those  who  knew 
him,  made  his  present  conduct  seem  the 
more  remarkable.  At  the  hour  of  noon  he 
arrived,  nobly  mounted,  at  the  gate  of  the 
castle,  and  drawing  up  a  small  body  of  ser- 
vants, pages,  and  equerries,  who  attended 
him  in  their  richest  liveries,  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  directed  bis  nephew  to  in- 
timate to  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
that  the  humblest  of  her  servants  awaited 
the  honor  of  her  presence  at  the  castle  gate. 

Among  the  spectators  who  witnessed  his 
arrival  there  were  many  who  thought  that 
some  part  of  the  state  and  splendor  attached 
to  his  pavilion  and  his  retinue  had  been  bet- 
ter applied  to  set  forth  the  person  of  the 
Constable  himself,  as  his  attire  was  simple 
even  to  meanness,  and  his  person  by  no 
means  of  such  distinguished  bearing  as  might 
altogether  dispense  with  the  advantages  of 
dress  and  ornament.  The  opinion  became 
yet  more  prevalent  when  he  descended  from 


horseback,  until  which  time  his  masterly 
management  of  the  noble  animal  he  bestrode 
gave  a  dignity  to  his  person  and  figure  which 
he  lost  upon  dismounting  from  his  steel 
saddle.  In  height  the  celebrated  Constable 
scarce  attained  the  middle  size,  and  his 
limbs,  though  strongly  built  and  well  knit, 
were  deficient  in  grace  and  ease  of  move- 
ment. His  legs  were  slightly  curved  out- 
wards, which  gave  him  advantage  as  a  horse- 
man, but  showed  unfavorably  when  he  was 
upon  foot.  He  halted,  though  very  slightly, 
in  consequence  of  one  of  his  legs  having  been 
broken  by  the  fall  of  a  charger,  and  inarti- 
ficially  set  by  an  inexperienced  surgeon. 
This,  also,  was  a  blemish  in  his  deportment; 
and  though  his  broad  shoulders,  sinewy 
arms,  and  expanded  chest,  betokened  the 
strength  which  he  often  displayed,  it  was 
strength  of  a  clumsy  and  ungraceful  charac- 
ter. His  language  and  gestures  were  those 
of  one  seldom  used  to  converse  with  equals, 
more  seldom  still  with  superiors — short,  ab- 
rupt, and  decisive,  almost  to  the  verge  of 
sternness.  In  the  judgment  of  those  who 
were  habitually  acquainted  with  the  Consta- 
ble there  was  both  dignity  and  kindness  in 
his  keen  eye  and  expanded  brow;  but  such 
as  saw  him  for  the  first  time  judged  less 
favorably,  and  pretended  to  discover  a  harsh 
and  passionate  expression,  although  they  al- 
lowed his  countenance  to  have,  on  the  whole, 
a  bold  and  martial  character.  His  age  was 
in  reality  not  more  than  five-and-forty;  but 
the  fatigues  of  war  and  of  climate  had  added 
in  appearance  ten  years  to  that  period  of 
time.  By  far  the  plainest  dressed  man  of 
his  train,  he  wore  only  a  short  Norman 
mantle  over  the  close  dress  of  shamois- 
leather,  which,  almost  always  covered  by  his 
armor,  was  in  some  places  slightly  soiled  by 
its  pressure.  A  brown  hat,  in  which  he 
wore  a  sprig  of  rosemary  in  memory  of  his 
vow,  served  for  his  head-gear — his  good 
sword  and  dagger  hung  at  a  belt  made  of 
seal-skin. 

Thus  accoutred  and  at  the  head  of  a  glit- 
tering and  gilded  band  of  retainers,  who 
watched  his  slightest  glance,  the  Constable 
of  Chester  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Lady 
Eveline  Berenger  at  the  gate  of  her  castle  of 
Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  trumpets  from  within  announced  her 
presence — the  bridge  fell,  and,  led  by  Dami- 
an  de  Lacy  in  his  gayest  habit,  and  followed 
by  her  train  of  females,  and  menial  or  vassal 
attendants,  she  came  forth  in  her  loveliness 
from  under  the  massive  and  antique  portal 
of  her  paternal  fortress.  She  was  dressed 
without  ornaments  of  any  kind,  and  in  deep 
mourning  weeds,  as  best  befitted  her  recent 
loss;  forming,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  con- 
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trast  with  the  rich  attire  of  lior  conductor, 
whose  costly  dress  gleamed  with  jewels  and 
embroidery,  while  their  age  and  personal 
beauty  made  them  in  every  other  respect  the 
fair  counterpart  of  each  other;  a  circum- 
stance which  prohably  gave  rise  to  the  de- 
lighted murmur  and  buzz  which  passed 
through  the  bystanders  on  their  appear- 
ance, and  which  only  respect  for  the  deep 
mourning  of  Eveline  prevented  from  break- 
ing out  into  shouts  of  applause. 

The  instant  that  the  fair  foot  of  Eveline 
had  made  a  step  beyond  the  palisades 
which  formed  the  outward  barrier  of  the 
castle,  the  Constable  de  Lacy  stepped  for- 
ward to  meet  her,  and  bending  his  right 
knee  to  the  earth,  craved  pardon  for  the  dis- 
courtesy which  his  vow  had  imposed  on  him, 
while  he  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor 
with  which  she  now  graced  him,  as  one  for 
which  his  life,  devoted  to  her  service,  would 
be  an  inadequate  acknowledgment. 

The  action  and  speech,  though  both  in 
consistence  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of 
the  times,  embarrassed  Eveline;  and  the 
rather  that  this  homage  was  so  publicly  ren- 
dered. She  entreated  the  Constable  to  stand 
up,  and  not  to  add  to  the  confusion  of  one 
who  was  already  sufficiently  at  a  loss  how  to 
acquit  herself  of  the  heavy  debt  of  gratitude 
which  she  owed  him.  The  Constable  arose 
accordingly,  after  saluting  her  hand,  which 
she  extended  to  him,  and  prayed  her,  since 
she  wras  so  far  condescending,  to  deign  to 
enter  the  poor  hut  he  had  prepared  for  her 
shelter,  and  to  grant  him  the  honor  of  the 
audience  he  had  solicited.  Eveline,  with- 
out farther  answer  than  a  bow,  yielded  him 
her  hand,  and  desiring  the  rest  of  her  train 
to  remain  where  they  were,  commanded  the 
attendance  of  Eose  Flammock. 

"Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "the  matters 
of  which  I  am  compelled  thus  hastily  to 
speak,  are  of  a  nature  the  most  private." 

"This  maiden,"  replied  Eveline,  "is  my 
bower-woman,  and  acquainted  with  my  most 
inward  thoughts;  I  beseech  you  to  permit 
her  presence  at  our  conference." 

"It  were  better  otherwise,"  said  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  with  some  embarrassment;  "but  your 
pleasure  shall  be  obeyed." 

He  led  the  Lady  Eveline  into  the  tent, 
and  entreated  her  to  be  seated  on  a  large 
pile  of  cushions,  covered  with  rich  Venetian 
silk.  Eose  placed  herself  behind  her  mis- 
tress, half  kneeling  upon  the  same  cushions, 
and  watched  the  motions  of  the  all-accom- 
plished soldier  and  statesman,  whom  the 
voice  of  fame  lauded  so  loudly;  enjoying  his 
embarrassment  as  a  triumph  of  her  sex,  and 
scarcely  of  opinion  that  his  shamois  doublet 
and  square  form  accorded  with  the  splendor 


of  the  scene,  or  the  almost  angelic  beauty  of 
Eveline,  the  other  actor  therein. 

"Lady,"  said  the  Constable,  after  some 
hesitation,  "  I  would  willingly  say  what  it  is 
my  lot  to  tell  you,  in  such  terms  as  ladies 
love  to  listen  to,  and  which  surely  your  ex- 
cellent beauty  more  especially  deserves;  but 
I  have  been  too  long  trained  in  camps  and 
councils  to  express  my  meaning  otherwise 
than  simply  and  plainly." 

"I  shall  the  more  easily  understand  you, 
my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  trembling,  though 
she  scarce  knew  why. 

"My  story,  then,  must  be  a  blunt  one. 
Something  there  passed  between  your  hon- 
orable father  and  myself,  touching  a  union 
of  our  houses."— He  paused,  as  if  he  wished 
or  expected  Eveline  to  say  something,  but  as 
she  was  silent,  he  proceeded.  "  I  would  to 
God,  that  as  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  this 
treaty,  it  had  pleased  Heaven  he  should  have 
conducted  and  concluded  it  with  his  usual 
wisdom ;  but  what  remedy  ? — he  has  gone  the 
path  which  we  must  all  tread." 

"Your  Lordship,"  said  Eveline,  "has 
nobly  avenged  the  death  of  your  noble 
friend." 

"I  have  but  done  my  devoir,  lady,  as  a 
good  knight,  in  defence  of  an  endangered 
maiden — a  Lord  Marcher  in  protection  of 
the  frontier — and  a  friend  in  avenging  his 
friend.  But  to  the  point. — Our  long  and 
noble  line  draws  near  to  a  close.  Of  my 
remote  kinsman,  Eandal  Lacy,  I  will  not 
speak;  for  in  him  I  see  nothing  that  is  good 
or  hopeful,  nor  have  we  been  at  one  for  many 
years.  My  nephew,  Damian,  gives  hopeful 
promise  to  be  a  worthy  branch  of  our  an- 
cient tree — but  he  is  scarce  twenty  years 
old,  and  hath  a  long  career  of  adventure  and 
peril  to  encounter,  ere  he  can  honorably 
propose  to  himself  the  duties  of  domestic 
privacy  or  matrimonial  engagements.  His 
mother  also  is  English,  some  abatement 
perhaps  in  the  escutcheon  of  his  arms;  yet, 
had  ten  years  more  passed  over  him  with  the 
honors  of  chivalry,  I  should  have  proposed 
Damian  de  Lacy  for  the  happiness  to  which 
I  at  present  myself  aspire." 

"You — you,  my  lord! — it  is  impossible!" 
said  Eveline,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time 
to  suppress  all  that  could  be  offensive  in  the 
surprise  wThich  she  could  not  help  exhibit- 
ing. 

"  I  do  not  wonder,"  replied  the  Constable 
calmly, — for  the  ice  being  now  broken,  he 
resumed  the  natural  steadiness  of  his  man- 
ner and  character, — "that  you  express  sur- 
prise at  this  daring  proposal.  I  have  not 
perhaps  the  form  that  pleases  a  lady's  eye, 
and  I  have  forgotten, — that  is,  if  I  ever 
knew  them, — the  terms  and  phrases  which 
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please  a  lady's  ear;  but,  noble  Eveline,  the 
Lady  of  Hugo  de  Lacy  will  be  one  of  the 
foremost  among  the  matronage  of  England." 

"It  will  the  better  become  the  individual 
to  whom  so  high  a  dignity  is  offered,"  said 
Eveline,  "to  consider  how  far  she  is  capable 
of  discharging  its  duties." 

"  Of  that  I  fear  nothing,"  said  De  Lacy. 
"  She  who  hath  been  so  excellent  a  daughter, 
cannot  be  less  estimable  in  every  other  rela- 
tion in  life." 

"  I  do  not  find  that  confidence  in  myself, 
my  lord,"  replied  the  embarrassed  maiden, 
"  with  which  you  are  so  willing  to  load  me — 
And  I — forgive  me — must  crave  time  for 
other  inquiries,  as  well  as  those  which  respest 
myself." 

"  Your  father,  noble  lady,  had  this  union 
warmly  at  heart.  This  scroll,  signed  with 
his  own  hand,  will  show  it."  He  bent  his 
knee  as  he  gave  the  paper.  "The  wife  of 
De  Lacy  will  have,  as  the  daughter  of  Ray- 
mond  Berenger  merits,  the  rank  of  a  prin- 
cess; his  widow,  the  dowry  of  a  queen." 

"Mock  me  not  with  your  knee,  my  lord, 
while  you  plead  to  me  the  paternal  com- 
mands, which,  joined  to  other  circumstances" 
— she  paused,  and  sighed  deeply — "  leave  me, 
perhaps,  but  little  room  for  free  will ! " 

Emboldened  by  this  answer,  De  Lacy,  who 
had  hitherto  remained  on  his  knee,  rose 
gently,  and  assuming  a  seat  beside  the  Lady 
Eveline,  continued  to  press  his  suit, — not, 
indeed,  in  the  language  of  passion,  but  of  a 
plain-spoken  man,  eagerly  urging  a  proposal 
on  which  his  happiness  depended.  The  vis- 
ion of  the  miraculous  image  was,  it  may  be 
supposed,  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  Eveline, 
who,  tied  down  by  the  solemn  vow  she  had 
made  on  that  occasion,  felt  herself  con- 
strained to  return  evasive  answers,  where 
she  might  perhaps  have  given  a  direct  nega- 
tive, had  her  own  wishes  alone  been  to  de- 
cide her  reply. 

"You  cannot,"  she  said,  "expect  from  me, 
my  lord,  in  this  my  so  recent  orphan  state, 
that  I  should  come  to  a  speedy  determina- 
tion upon  an  affair  of  such  deep  importance. 
Give  me  leisure  of  your  nobleness  for  consid- 
eration with  myself — for  consultation  with 
my  friends." 

"Alas!  fair  Eveline,"  said  the  Baron,  "do 
not  be  offended  at  my  urgency.  I  cannot 
long  delay  setting  forward  on  a  distant  and 
perilous  expedition;  and  the  short  time  left 
me  for  soliciting  your  favor,  must  be  an 
apology  for  my  importunity." 

"And  is  it  in  these  circumstances,  noble 
De  Lacy,  that  you  would  encumber  yourself 
with  family  ties  ?"  asked  the  maiden,  timidly. 


"I  am  God's  soldier,"  said  the  Constable, 
"and  He,  in  whose  cause  I  fight  in  Palestine, 
will  defend  my  wife  in  England." 

"  Hear  then  my  present  answer,  my  lord," 
said  Eveline -Berenger,  rising  from  her  seat. 
"To-morrow  I  proceed  to  the  Benedictine 
nunnery  at  Gloucester,  where  resides  my 
honored  father's  sister,  who  is  Abbess  of 
that  reverend  house.  To  her  guidance  I 
will  commit  myself  in  this  matter." 

"A  fair  and  maidenly  resolution,"  an- 
swered De  Lacy,  who  seemed,  on  his  part, 
rather  glad  that  the  conference  was  abridged, 
"and,  as  I  trust,  not  altogether  unfavorable 
to  the  suit  of  your  humble  suppliant,  since 
the  good  Lady  Abbess  hath  been  long  my 
honored  friend."  He  then  turned  to  Rose, 
who  was  about  to  attend  her  lady: — "Pretty 
maiden,"  he  said,  offering  a  chain  of  gold, 
"let  this  carcanet  encircle  thy  neck,  and  buy 
thy  good  will." 

"  My  good  will  cannot  be  purchased,  my 
lord,"  said  Eose,  putting  back  the  gift  which 
he  proffered. 

"  Your  fair  word,  then,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble, again  pressing  it  upon  her. 

"Fair  words  are  easily  bought,"  said  Rose, 
still  rejecting  the  chain,  "but  they  are  sel- 
dom worth  the  purchase-money." 

"Do  you  scorn  my  proffer,  damsel?"  said 
De  Lacy;  "it  has  graced  the  neck  of  a  Nor- 
man count." 

"Give  it  to  a  Norman  countess  then,  my 
lord,"  said  the  damsel;  "I  am  plain  Rose 
Flammock,  the  weaver's  daughter.  I  keep 
my  good  word  to  go  with  my  good  will,  and 
a  latten  chain  will  become  me  as  well  as 
beaten  gold." 

"Peace,  Rose,"  said  her  lady;  "you  are 
over  malapert  to  talk  thus  to  the  Lord  Con- 
stable.— And  you,  my  lord,"  she  continued, 
"permit  me  now  to  depart,  since  you  are 
possessed  of  my  answer  to  your  present  pro- 
posal. I  regret  it  had  not  been  of  some  less 
delicate  nature,  that  by  granting  it  at  once, 
and  without  delay,  I  might  have  shown  my 
sense  of  your  services." 

The  lady  was  handed  forth  by  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  with  the  same  ceremony 
which  had  been  observed  at  their  entrance, 
and  she  returned  to  her  own  castle,  sad  and 
anxious  in  mind  for  the  event  of  this  im- 
portant conference.  She  gathered  closely 
round  her  the  great  mourning  veil,  that  the 
alteration  of  her  countenance  might  not  be 
observed;  and,  without  pausing  to  speak 
even  to  Father  Aldrovand,  she  instantly 
withdrew  to  the  privacy  of  her  own  bower. 
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Now  nil  ye  ladies  of  fair  Scotland, 

And  ladies  of  England  (hat  happy  would  prove, 
Marry  never  for  houses,  nor  marry  for  land, 

Nor  marry  for  nothing  but  only  love. 

Family  Quarrels. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  had  retired  into 
her  own  private  chamber,  Hose  Flammock 
followed  her  unbidden,  and  proffered  her  as- 
sistance in  removing  the  large  veil  which  she 
had  worn  while  she  was  abroad;  but  the  lady 
refused  her  permission,  saying,  "You  are 
forward  with  service,  maideu,  when  it  is  not 
required  of  you." 

You  are  displeased  with  me,  lady,"  said 
Rose. 

"And  if  I  am.  I  have  cause,"  replied  Ev- 
eline. "  You  know  my  difficulties — you  know 
what  my  duty  demands;  yet,  instead  of  aid- 
ing me  to  make  the  sacrifice,  you  render  it 
more  difficult." 

"Would  I  had  influence  to  guide  your 
path!"  said  Rose;  "you  should  find  it  a 
smooth  one — ay,  an  honest  and  straight  one, 
to  boot." 

"  How  mean  you,  maiden  ?  "  said  Eveline. 

"I  would  have  you,"  answered  Eose,  "re- 
call the  encouragement — the  consent,  I  may 
almost  call  it — you  have  yielded  to  this  proud 
baron.  He  is  too  great  to  be  loved  himself 
— too  haughty  to  love  you  as  you  deserve. 
If  you  wed  him,  you  wed  gilded  misery, 
and,  it  may  be,  dishonor  as  well  as  dis- 
content." 

"Remember,  damsel,"  answered  Eveline 
Berenger,  "his  services  towards  us." 

"His  services?"  answered  Rose.  "He 
ventured  his  life  for  us,  indeed,  but  so  did 
every  soldier  in  his  host.  And  am  I  bound 
to  wed  any  ruffling  blade  among  them,  be- 
cause he  fought  when  the  trumpet  sounded  ? 
I  wonder  what  is  the  meaning  of  their  de- 
voir, as  they  call  it,  when  it  shames  them 
not  to  claim  the  highest  reward  woman  can 
bestow,  merely  for  discharging  the  duty  of  a 
gentleman,  by  a  distressed  creature.  A  gen- 
tleman, said  I  ? — The  coarsest  boor  in  Flan- 
ders would  hardly  expect  thanks  for  doing 
the  duty  of  a  man  by  women  in  such  a  case." 

"  But  my  father's  wishes  ?  "  said  the  young 
lady. 

"They  had  reference,  without  doubt,  to 
the  inclination  of  your  father's  daughter," 
answered  the  attendant.  "  I  will  not  do  my 
late  noble  lord — (may  God  assoilzie  him!) — 
the  injustice  to  suppose  he  would  have  urged 
aught  in  this  matter  which  squared  not  with 
your  free  choice." 

"  Then  my  vow — my  fatal  vow,  as  I  had 
well-nigh  called  it,"  said  Eveline.  "May 
Heaven  forgive  me  my  ingratitude  to  my 
patroness ! " 


"Even  this  shakes  me  not,"  said  Rose;  "I 
will  never  believe  our  Lady  of  Mercy  would 
exact  such  a  penalty  for  her  protection,  as 
to  desire  me  to  wed  the  man  I  could  not 
love.  She  smiled,  you  say,  upon  your  prayer. 
Go — lay  at  her  feet  these  difficulties  which 
oppress  you,  and  see  if  she  will  not  smile 
again.  Or  seek  a  dispensation  from  your 
vow — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  the  half  of 
your  estate, — seek  it  at  the  expense  of  your 
whole  property.  Go  a  pilgrimage  barefooted 
to  Rome — do  anything  but  give  your  hand 
where  you  cannot  give  your  heart." 

"You  speak  warmly,  Rose,"  said  Eveline, 
still  sighing  as  she  spoke. 

"  Alas !  my  sweet  lady,  I  have  cause.  Have 
I  not  seen  a  household  where  love  was  not 
— where,  although  there  was  worth  and  good- 
will, and  enough  of  the  means  of  life,  all 
was  embittered  by  regrets,  which  were  not 
only  vain  but  criminal  ?  " 

"Yet,  methinks,  Rose,  a  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  ourselves  and  to  others  may,  if  lis- 
tened to,  guide  and  comfort  us  under  such 
feelings  even  as  thou  has  described." 

"It  will  save  us  from  sin,  lady,  but  not 
from  sorrow,"  answered  Rose;  "and  where- 
fore should  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  rush 
into  circumstances  where  duty  must  war  with 
inclination  ?  Why  row  against  wind  and  tide, 
when  you  may  as  easily  take  advantage  of 
the  breeze  ?  " 

"Because  the  voyage  of  my  life  lies  where 
winds  and  currents  oppose  me,"  answered 
Eveline.    "It  is  my  fate,  Rose." 

"Not  unless  you  make  it  such  by  choice," 
answered  Rose.  "Oh,  could  you  but  have 
seen  the  pale  cheek,  sunken  eye,  and  de- 
jected bearing  of  my  poor  mother! — I  have 
said  too  much." 

"It  was  then  your  mother,"  said  her 
young  lady,  "  of  whose  unhappy  wedlock  you 
have  spoken  ?  " 

"It  was — it  was,"  said  Rose,  bursting  into 
tears.  "I  have  exposed  my  own  shame  to 
save  you  from  sorrow.  Unhappy  she  was, 
though  most  guiltless — so  unhappy,  that  the 
breach  of  the  dike,  and  the  inundation  in 
which  she  perished,  were,  but  for  my  sake, 
to  her  welcome  as  night  to  the  weary  la- 
borer. She  had  a  heart  like  yours,  formed 
to  love  and  be  loved;  and  it  would  be  doing 
honor  to  yonder  proud  baron,  to  say  he  had 
such  worth  as  my  father's. — Yet  was  she 
most  unhappy.  Oh!  my  sweet  lady,  be 
warned,  and  break  off  this  ill-omened 
match!" 

Eveline  returned  the  pressure  with  which 
the  affectionate  girl,  as  she  clung  to  her 
hand,  enforced  her  well-meant  advice,  and 
then  muttered,  with  a  profound  sigh, — 
"Rose,  it  is  too  late." 
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"Never — never,"  said  Rose,  looking  eager- 
ly round  the  room.  "  Where  are  those  writ- 
ing materials  ? — Let  me  bring  Father  Al- 
drovand,  and  instruct  him  of  your  pleasure 
— or,  stay,  the  good  father  hath  himself  an 
eye  on  the  splendors  of  the  world  which  he 
thinks  he  has  abandoned — he  will  be  no 
safe  secretary. — I  will  go  myself  to  the  Lord 
Constable — me  his  rank  cannot  dazzle,  or 
his  wealth  bribe,  or  his  power  overawe.  I 
will  tell  him  he  doth  no  knightly  part  to- 
wards you,  to  press  his  contract  with  your 
father  in  such  an  hour  of  helpless  sorrow — 
no  pious  part,  in  delaying  the  execution  of 
his  vows  for  the  purpose  of  marrying  or  giv- 
ing in  marriage — no  honest  part,  to  press 
himself  on  a  maiden  whose  heart  has  not  de- 
cided in  his  favor — no  wise  part,  to  marry 
one  whom  he  must  presently  abandon,  either 
to  solitude,  or  to  the  dangers  of  a  profligate 
court." 

"You  have  not  courage  for  such  an  em- 
bassy, Rose,"  said  her  mistress,  sadly  smil- 
ing through  her  tears,  at  her  youthful  at- 
tendant's zeal. 

"  Not  courage  for  it ! — and  wherefore  not  ? 
— Try  me,"  answered  the  Flemish  maiden 
in  return.  "I  am  neither  Saracen  nor 
"Welshman — his  lance  and  sword  scare  me 
not.  I  follow  not  his  banner — his  voice  of 
command  concerns  me  not.  I  could,  with 
your  leave,  boldly  tell  him  he  is  a  selfish 
man,  veiling  with  fair  and  honorable  pre- 
texts his  pursuit  of  objects  which  concern 
his  own  pride  and  gratification,  and  found- 
ing high  claims  on  having  rendered  the  ser- 
vices which  common  humanity  demanded. 
And  all  for  what  ? — Forsooth  the  great  De 
Lacy  must  have  an  heir  to  his  noble 
house,  and  his  fair  nephew  is  not  good 
enough  to  be  his  representative,  because  his 
mother  was  of  Anglo-Saxon  strain,  and  the 
real  heir  must  be  pure  unmixed  Norman; 
and  for  this,  Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  in  the 
first  bloom  of  youth,  must  be  wedded  to  a 
man  who  might  be  her  father,  and  who,  af- 
ter leaving  her  unprotected  for  years,  will 
return  in  such  guise  as  might  beseem  her 
grandfather!" 

"Since  he  is  thus  scrupulous  concerning 
purity  of  lineage,"  said  Eveline,  "perhaps 
he  may  call  to  mind,  what  so  good  a  herald 
as  he  is  cannot  fail  to  know — that  I  am  of 
Saxon  strain  by  my  father's  mother." 

"Oh,"  replied  Rose,  "he  will  forgive  that 
blot  in  the  heiress  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse." 

"Fie,  Rose,"  answered  her  mistress, " thou 
dost  him  wrong  in  taxing  him  with  av- 
arice." 

"Perhaps  so,"  answered  Rose,  "but  he  is 
undeniably  ambitious;  and  Avarice,  I  have  I 


heard,  is  Ambition's  bastard  brother,  though 
Ambition  be  sometimes  ashamed  of  the 
relationship." 

"You  speak  too  boldly,  damsel,"  said 
Eveline;  "and  while  I  acknowledge  your 
affection,  it  becomes  me  to  check  your  mode 
of  expression." 

"Nay,  take  that  tone,  and  I  have  done," 
said  Rose. — "To  Eveline,  whom  I  love,  and 
who  loves  me,  I  can  speak  freely — but  to 
the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  the 
proud  Norman  damsel  (which  when  you 
choose  to  be  you  can  be),  I  can  courtesy  as  low 
as  my  station  demands,  and  speak  as  little 
truth  as  she  cares  to  hear." 

"Thou  art  a  wild  but  a  kind  girl,"  said 
Eveline;  "no  one  who  did  not  know  thee 
would  think  that  soft  and  childish  exterior 
covered  such  a  soul  of  fire.  Thy  mother 
must  indeed  have  been  the  being  of  feeling 
and  passion  you  paint  her;  for  thy  father — 
nay,  nay,  never  arm  in  his  defence  until  he 
be  attacked — I  only  meant  to  say,  that  his 
solid  sense  and  sound  judgment  are  his  most 
distinguished  qualities." 

"And  I  would  you  would  avail  yourself  of 
them,  lady,"  said  Rose. 

"In  fitting  things  I  will;  but  he  were 
rather  an  unmeet  counsellor  in  that  which 
we  now  treat  of,"  said  Eveline. 

"You  mistake  him,"  answered  Rose  Flam- 
mock,  "and  underrate  his  value.  Sound 
judgment  is  like  to  the  graduated  measuring 
wand,  which,  though  usually  applied  only 
to  coarser  cloths,  will  give  with  equal  truth 
the  dimensions  of  Indian  silk,  or  of  cloth  of 
gold." 

"Well — well — this  affair  presses  not  in- 
stantly at  least,"  said  the  young  lady. 
"Leave  me  now,  Rose,  and  send  Gillian  the 
tirewoman  hither — I  have  directions  to  give 
about  the  packing  and  removal  of  my 
wardrobe." 

"  That  Gillian  the  tirewoman  hath  been  a 
mighty  favorite  of  late,"  said  Rose;  "time 
was  when  it  was  otherwise." 

"I  like  her  manners  as  little  as  thou  dost," 
said  Eveline;  "but  she  is  old  Raoul's  wife — 
she  was  a  sort  of  half  favorite  with  my  dear 
father — who,  like  other  men,  was  perhaps 
taken  by  that  very  freedom  which  we  think 
unseemly  in  persons  of  our  sex;  and  then 
there  is  no  other  woman  in  the  Castle  that 
hath  such  skill  in  empacketing  clothes  with- 
out the  risk  of  their  being  injured." 

"That  last  reason  alone,"  said  Rose,  smil- 
ing, "is,  I  admit,  an  irresistible  pretension 
to  favor,  and  Dame  Gillian  shall  presently 
attend  you. — But  take  my  advice,  lady — 
keep  her  to  her  bales  and  her  mails,  and  let 
her  not  prate  to  you  on  what  concerns  her 
I  not." 
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So  saying,  Rose  left  the  apartment,  and 
her  young  lady  looked  after  her  in  silence — 
then  murmured  to  herself — "  Rose  loves  me 
truly;  hut  she  would  willingly  he  more  of 
the  mistress  than  the  maiden;  and  then  she 
is  somewhat  jealous  of  every  other  person 
that  approaches  me. — It  is  strange,  that  I 
have  not  seen  Damian  de  Lacy  since  my  in- 
terview with  the  Constahle.  He  anticipates, 
I  suppose,  the  chance  of  his  finding  in  me  a 
severe  aunt!" 

But  the  domestics,  who  crowded  for  orders 
with  reference  to  her  removal  early  on  the 
morrow,  hegan  now  to  divert  the  current  of 
their  lady's  thoughts  from  the  consideration 
of  her  own  particular  situation,  which,  as 
the  prospect  presented  nothing  pleasant,  with 
the  elastic  spirit  of  youth,  she  willingly  post- 
poned till  farther  leisure. 


CHAPTER  THIRTEENTH. 

Too  much  rest  is  rust, 
There's  ever  cheer  in  changing; 

We  tyue  by  too  much  trust, 
So  we'll  be  np  and  ranging. 

Old  Song. 

Early  on  the  subsequent  morning,  a  gal- 
lant company,  saddened  indeed  by  the  deep 
mourning  which  their  principals  wore,  left 
the  well-defended  Castle  of  the  Garde  Bo- 
loureuse,  which  had  been  so  lately  the  scene 
of  such  remarkable  events. 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  exhale  the 
heavy  dews  which  had  fallen  during  the 
night,  and  to  disperse  the  thin  grey  mist 
which  eddied  around  towers  and  battlements, 
when  Wilkin  Flammock,  with  six  crossbow- 
men  on  horseback,  and  as  many  spearmen 
on  foot,  sallied  forth  from  under  the  Gothic 
gateway,  and  crossed  the  sounding  draw- 
bridge. After  this  advanced  guard  came 
four  household  servants  well  mounted,  and 
after  them  as  many  inferior  female  attend- 
ants, all  in  mourning.  Then  rode  forth  the 
young  lady  Eveline  herself,  occupying  the 
centre  of  the  little  procession,  and  her  long 
black  robes  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  color  of  her  milk  white  palfrey.  Beside 
her  on  a  Spanish  jennet,  the  gift  of  her  af- 
fectionate father, — who  had  procured  it  at 
a  high  rate,  and  who  would  have  given  half 
his  substance  to  gratify  his  daughter, — sat 
the  girlish  form  of  Rose  Flammock,  who 
had  so  much  of  juvenile  shyness  in  her  man- 
ner, so  much  of  feeling  and  of  judgment  in 
her  thoughts  and  actions.  Dame  Margery 
followed,  mixed  in  the  party  escorted  by 
Father  Aldrovand,  whose  company  she 
chiefly  frequented;  for  Margery  affected  a 


little  the  character  of  the  devotee,  and  her 
influence  in  the  family,  as  having  been  Eve- 
line's nurse,  was  so  great  as  to  render  her  no 
improper  companion  for  the  chaplain,  when 
her  lady  did  not  require  her  attendance  on 
her  own  person.  Then  came  old  Raoul  the 
huntsman,  his  wife,  and  two  or  three  other 
officers  of  Raymond  Berenger's  household; 
the  steward  with  his  golden  chain,  velvet  cas- 
sock, and  white  wand,  bring  up  the  rear,  which 
was  closed  by  a  small  band  of  archers,and  four 
men-at-arms.  The  guards,  and  indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  attendants,  were  only  de- 
signed to  give  the  necessary  degree  of  honor 
to  the  young  lady's  movements,  by  accom- 
panying her  a  short  space  from  the  castle, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  who,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty  lances, 
proposed  himself  to  escort  Eveline  as  far  as 
Gloucester,  the  place  of  her  destination. 
Under  his  protection  no  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended,  even  if  the  severe  defeat  so 
lately  sustained  by  the  Welsh  had  not  of  it- 
self been  likely  to  prevent  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  those  hostile  mountaineers,  to 
disturb  the  safety  of  the  marches  for  some 
time  to  come. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  which 
permitted  the  armed  part  of  Eveline's  retinue 
to  return  for  the  protection  of  the  castle, 
and  the  restoration  of  order  in  the  district 
around,  the  Constable  awaited  her  at  the 
fatal  bridge,  at  the  head  of  the  gallant  band 
of  selected  horsemen  whom  he  had  ordered 
to  attend  upon  him.  The  parties  halted,  as 
if  to  salute  each  other;  but  the  Constable, 
observing  that  Eveline  drew  her  veil  more 
closely  around  her,  and  recollecting  the  loss 
she  had  so  lately  sustained  on  that  luckless 
spot,  had  the  judgment  to  confine  his  greet- 
ing to  a  mute  reverence,  so  low  that  the 
lofty  plume  which  he  wore  (for  he  was  now  in 
complete  armor),  mingled  with  the  flowing 
mane  of  his  gallant  horse.  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock next  halted,  to  ask  the  lady  if  she  had 
any  farther  commands. 

None,  good  Wilkin,"  said  Eveline;  "but 
to  be,  as  ever,  true  and  watchful." 

"The  properties  of  a  good  mastiff,"  said 
Flammock.  "Some  rude  sagacity,  and  a 
stout  hand  instead  of  a  sharp  case  of  teeth, 
are  all  that  I  can  claim  to  be  added  to  them 
— I  will  do  my  best. — Fare  thee  well,  Ros- 
chen!  Thou  art  going  among  strangers — 
1  forget  not  the  qualities  which  made  thee 
loved  at  home.  The  saints  bless  thee — fare- 
well!" 

The  steward  next  approached  to  take  his 
leave,  but  in  doing  so  had  nearly  met  with 
a  fatal  accident.  It  had  been  the  pleasure 
of  Raoul,  who  was  in  his  own  disposition 
cross-grained,  and  in  person  rheumatic,  to 
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accommodate  himself  with  an  old  Arab 
horse,  which  had  been  kept  for  the  sake  of 
the  breed,  as  lean,  and  almost  as  lame  as 
himself,  and  with  a  temper  as  vicious  as  that 
of  a  fiend.  Betwixt  the  rider  and  the  horse 
was  a  constant  misunderstanding,  testified 
on  Raoul's  part  by  oaths,  rough  checks  with 
the  curb,  and  severe  digging  with  the  spurs, 
which  Mahound  (so  paganishly  was  the  horse 
named)  answered  by  plunging,  bounding, 
and  endeavoring  by  all  expedients  to  unseat 
his  rider,  as  well  as  striking  and  lashing  out 
furiously  at  whatever  else  approached  him. 
It  was  thought  by  many  of  the  household  that 
Raoul  preferred  this  vicious  cross-tempered 
animal  upon  all  occasions  when  he  travelled 
in  company  with  his  wife,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  by  the  chance,  that  amongst  the 
various  kicks,  plunges,  gambades,  lashings 
out,  and  other  eccentricities  of  Mahound, 
his  heels  might  come  in  contact  with  Dame 
Gillian's  ribs.  And  now,  when,  as  the  im- 
portant steward  spurred  up  his  palfrey  to 
kiss  his  young  lady's  hand,  and  to  take  his 
leave,  it  seemed  to  the  bystanders  as  if  Raoul 
so  managed  his  bridle  and  spur  that  Mahound 
yerked  out  his  hoofs  at  the  same  moment, 
one  of  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the 
steward's  thigh,  would  have  splintered  it 
like  a  rotten  reed,  had  the  parties  been  a 
couple  of  inches  nearer  to  each  other.  As 
it  was,  the  steward  sustained  considerable 
damage;  and  they  that  observed  the  grin 
upon  Raoul's  vinegar  countenance,  enter- 
tained little  doubt  that  Mahound's  heels 
then  and  there  avenged  certain  nods,  and 
winks,  and  wreathed  smiles,  which  had 
passed  betwixt  the  gold-chained  functionary 
and  the  coquettish  tirewoman,  since  the 
party  left  the  castle. 

This  incident  abridged  the  painful  solem- 
nity of  parting,betwixt  the  Lady  Eveline  and 
her  dependants,  and  lessened,  at  the  same 
time,  the  formality  of  her  meeting  with  the 
Constable,  and,  as  it  were,  resigning  herself 
to  his  protection. 

Hugo  de  Lacy,  having  commanded  six  of 
his  men-at-arms  to  proceed  as  an  advanced 
guard,  remained  himself  to  see  the  steward 
properly  deposited  on  a  litter,  and  then,  with 
the  rest  of  his  followers,  marched  in  military 
fashion  about  one  hundred  yards  in  the  rear 
of  Lady  Eveline  and  her  retinue,  judiciously 
forbearing  to  present  himself  to  her  society 
while  she  was  engaged  in  the  orisons  which 
the  place  where  they  met  naturally  suggested, 
and  waiting  patiently  until  the  elasticity  of 
youthful  temper  should  require  some  diver- 
sion of  the  gloomy  thoughts  which  the  scene 
inspired. 

Guided  by  this  policy,  the  Constable  did 
not  approach  the  ladies  until   the  ad- 


vance of  the  morning  rendered  it  politeness 
to  remind  them  that  a  pleasant  spot  for 
breaking  their  fast  occurred  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, where  he  had  ventured  to  make 
some  preparations  for  rest  and  refreshment. 
Immediately  after  the  Lady  Eveline  had 
intimated  her  acceptance  of  this  courtesy, 
they  came  in  sight  of  the  spot  he  alluded  to, 
marked  by  an  ancient  oak,  which,  spreading 
its  broad  branches  far  and  wide,  reminded 
the  traveller  of  that  of  Mamre,  under  which 
celestial  beings  accepted  the  hospitality  of 
the  patriarch.  Across  two  of  these  huge 
projecting  arms  was  flung  a  piece  of  rose- 
colored  sarsanet,  as  a  canopy  to  keep  off  the 
morning  beams,  which  were  already  rising 
high.  Cushions  of  silk,  interchanged  with 
others  covered  with  the  furs  of  animals 
of  the  chase,  were  arranged  round  a  re- 
past which  a  Norman  cook  had  done  his 
utmost  to  distinguish,  by  the  superior  deli- 
cacy of  his  art,  from  the  gross  meals  of  the 
Saxons,  and  the  penurious  simplicity  of  the 
Welsh  tables.  A  fountain,  which  bubbled 
from  under  a  large  mossy  stone  at  some  dis- 
tance, refreshed  the  air  with  its  sound,  and 
the  taste  with  its  liquid  crystal;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  formed  a  cistern  for  cooling 
two  or  three  flasks  of  Gascon  wine  and  hip- 
pocras,  which  were  at  that  time  the  neces- 
sary accompaniments  of  the  morning  meal. 

When  Eveline,  with  Rose,  the  Confessor, 
and  at  some  farther  distance  her  faithful 
nurse,  was  seated  at  this  silvan  banquet,  the 
leaves  rustling  to  a  gentle  breeze,  the  water 
bubbling  in  the  background,  the  birds  twit- 
tering around,  while  the  half-heard  sounds 
of  conversation  and  laughter  at  a  distance 
announced  that  their  guard  was  in  the  vicin- 
ity, she  could  not  avoid  making  the  Consta- 
ble some  natural  compliment  on  his  happy 
selection  of  a  place  of  repose. 

"You  do  me  more  than  justice,"  replied 
the  Baron;  "the  spot  was  selected  by  my 
nephew,  who  hath  a  fancy  like  a  minstrel. 
Myself  am  but  slow  in  imagining  such 
devices." 

Rose  looked  full  at  her  mistress,  as  if  she 
endeavored  to  look  into  her  very  inmost  soul; 
but  Eveline  answered,  with  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity— "And  wherefore  hath  not  the  noble 
Damian  waited  to  join  us  at  the  entertain- 
ment which  he  hath  directed  ?  " 

"He  prefers  riding  onward,"  said  the 
Baron,  "with  some  light  horsemen;  for,  not- 
withstanding there  are  now  no  Welsh  knaves 
stirring,  yet  the  marches  are  never  free  from 
robbers  and  outlaws;  and  though  there  is 
nothing  to  fear  for  a  band  like  ours,  yet  you 
should  not  be  alarmed  even  by  the  approach 
of  danger." 

"I  have  indeed  seen  but  too  much  of  it 
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lately,"  said  Eveline,  and  relapsed  into  the 
melancholy  mood  from  which  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  had  for  a  moment  awakened  her. 

Meanwhile,  the  Constable,  removing,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  squire,  his  mailed-hood 
and  its  steel  crest,  as  well  as  his  gauntlets, 
remained  in  his  flexible  coat  of  mail,  com- 
posed  entirely  of  rings  of  steel  curiously  inter- 
woven, his  hands  bare,  and  his  brows  cov- 
ered with  a  velvet  bonnet  of  a  peculiar 
fashion,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  knights, 
and  called  a  mortier,  which  permitted  him 
both  to  converse  and  to  eat  more  easily  than 
when  he  wore  the  full  defensive  armor.  His 
discourse  was  plain,  sensible,  and  manly; 
and,  turning  upon  the  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  precautions  to  be  observed  for  gov- 
erning and  defending  so  disorderly  a  fron- 
tier, it  became  gradually  interesting  to  Eve- 
line, one  of  whose  warmest  wishes  was  to  be 
the  protectress  of  her  father's  vassals.  De 
Lacy,  on  his  part,  seemed  much  pleased;  for, 
young  as  Eveline  was,  her  questions  showed 
intelligence,  and  her  mode  of  answering, 
both  apprehension  and  docility.  In  short, 
familiarity  was  so  far  established  betwixt 
them,  that  in  the  next  stage  of  their  jour- 
ney, the  Constable  seemed  to  think  his  ap- 
propriate place  was  at  the  Lady  Eveline's 
bridle-rein;  and  although  she  certainly  did 
not  countenance  his  attendance,  yet  neither 
did  she  seem  willing  to  discourage  it.  Him- 
self no  ardent  lover,  although  captivated 
both  by  the  beauty  and  the  amiable  qualities 
of  the  fair  orphan,  De  Lacy  was  satisfied 
with  being  endured  as  a  companion,  and 
made  no  efforts  to  improve  the  opportunity 
which  this  familiarity  afforded  him,  by  re- 
curring to  any  of  the  topics  of  the  preceding 
day. 

A  halt  was  made  at  noon  in  a  small  vil- 
lage, where  the  same  purveyor  had  made 
preparations  for  their  accommodation,  and 
particularly  for  that  of  the  Lady  Eveline; 
hut,  something  to  her  surprise,  he  himself 
remained  invisible.  The  conversation  of  the 
Constable  of  Chester  was,  doubtless,  in  the 
highest  degree  instructive;  but  at  Eveline's 
years,  a  maiden  might  be  excused  for  wish- 
ing some  addition  to  the  society  in  the  per- 
son of  a  younger  and  less  serious  attendant; 
and  when  she  recollected  the  regularity  with 
which  Damian  Lacy  had  hitherto  made  his 
respects  to  her,  she  rather  wondered  at  his 
continual  absence.  But  her  reflection  went 
no  deeper  than  the  passing  thought  of  one 
who  was  not  quite  so  much  delighted  with 
her  present  company,  as  not  to  believe  it 
capable  of  an  agreeable  addition.  She  was 
lending  a  patient  ear  to  the  account  which  the  j 
Constable  gave  her  of  the  descent  and  pedi- 1 
gree  of  a  gallant  knight  of  the  distinguished ! 


family  of  Herbert,  at  whose  castle  he  pro- 
posed to  repose  during  the  night,  when  one 
of  the  retinue  announced  a  messenger  from 
the  Lady  of  Baldringham. 

"My  honored  father's  aunt,"  said  Eveline, 
arising  to  testify  that  respect  for  age  and 
relationship  which  the  manners  of  the  time 
required. 

"I  knew  not,"  said  the  Constable,  "that 
my  gallant  friend  had  such  a  relative." 

"She  was  my  grandmother's  sister,"  an- 
swered Eveline,  "a  noble  Saxon  lady;  but 
she  disliked  the  match  formed  with  a  Nor- 
man house,  and  never  saw  her  sister  after 
the  period  of  her  marriage." 

She  broke  off,  as  the  messenger,  who  had 
the  appearance  of  the  steward  of  a  person 
of  consequence,  entered  the  presence,  and, 
bending  his  knee  reverently,  delivered  a  let- 
ter, which,  being  examined  by  Father  Al- 
drovand,  was  found  to  contain  the  following 
invitation,  expressed,  not  in  French,  then 
the  general  language  of  communication 
amongst  the  gentry,  but  in  the  old  Saxon 
language,  modified  as  it  now  was  by  some 
intermixture  of  French:— 

"If  the  grand-daughter  of  Aelfreid  of 
Baldringham  hath  so  much  of  the  old  Saxon 
strain  as  to  desire  to  see  an  ancient  relation, 
who  still  dwells  in  the  house  of  her  fore- 
fathers, and  lives  after  their  manner,  she  is 
thus  invited  to  repose  for  the  night  in  the 
dwelling  of  Ermengarde  of  Baldringham." 

"Your  pleasure  will  be,  doubtless,  to  de- 
cline the  present  hospitality  ?  "  said  the  Con- 
stable De  Lacy;  "the  noble  Herbert  expects 
us,  and  has  made  great  preparation." 

"Your  presence,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline, 
"  will  more  than  console  him  for  my  absence. 
It  is  fitting  and  proper  that  I  should  meet 
my  aunt's  advances  to  reconciliation,  since 
she  has  condescended  to  make  them." 

De  Lacy's  brow  was  slightly  clouded,  for 
seldom  had  he  met  with  anything  approach- 
ing to  contradiction  of  his  pleasure.  "I 
pray  you  to  reflect,  Lady  Eveline,"  he  said, 
"that  your  aunt's  house  is  probably  defence- 
less, or  at  least  very  imperfectly  guarded. 
— Would  it  not  be  your  pleasure  that  I 
should  continue  my  dutiful  attendance  ?  " 

"  Of  that,  my  lord,  mine  aunt  can,  in  her 
own  house,  be  the  sole  judge;  and  methinks, 
as  she  has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  request 
the  honor  of  your  lordship's  company,  it 
were  unbecoming  in  me  to  permit  you  to 
take  the  trouble  of  attendance; — you  have 
already  had  but  too  much  on  my  account." 

"But  for  the  sake  of  your  own  safety, 
|  madam,"  said  De  Lacy,  unwilling  to  leave 
i  his  charge. 
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"My  safety,  my  lord,  cannot  be  endan- 
gered in  the  house  of  so  near  a  relative; 
whatever  precautions  she  may  take  on  her 
own  behalf,  will  doubtless  be  amply  sufficient 
for  mine." 

"I  hope  it  will  be  found  so,"  said  De  Lacy; 
"and  I  will  at  least  add  to  them  the  security 
of  a  patrol  around  the  castle  during  your 
abode  in  it."  He  stopped,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded with  some  hesitation  to  express  his 
hope,  that  Eveline,  now  about  to  visit  a 
kinswoman  whose  prejudices  against  the 
Norman  race  were  generally  known,  would 
be  on  her  guard  against  what  she  might  hear 
upon  that  subject. 

Eveline  answered  with  dignity,  that  the 
daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger  was  unlikely 
to  listen  to  any  opinions  which  would  affect 
the  dignity  of  that  good  knight's  nation  and 
descent;  and  with  this  assurance,  the  Con- 
stable, finding  it  impossible  to  obtain  any 
which  had  more  special  reference  to  himself 
and  his  suit,  was  compelled  to  remain  satis- 
fied. He  recollected  also  that  the  castle  of 
Herbert  was  within  two  miles  of  the  habita- 
tion of  the  Lady  of  Baldringham,  and  that 
his  separation  from  Eveline  was  but  for  one 
night;  yet  a  sense  of  the  difference  betwixt 
their  years,  and  perhaps  of  his  own  deficiency 
in  those  lighter  qualifications  by  which  the 
female  heart  is  supposed  to  be  most  fre- 
quently won,  rendered  even  this  temporary 
absence  matter  of  anxious  thought  and  ap- 
prehension; so  that  during  their  afternoon 
journey,  he  rode  in  silence  by  Eveline's  side, 
rather  meditating  what  might  chance  to- 
morrow, than  endeavoring  to  avail  himself 
of  present  opportunity.  In  this  unsocial 
manner  they  travelled  on  until  the  point  was 
reached  where  they  were  to  separate  for  the 
evening. 

This  was  an  elevated  spot,  from  which 
they  could  see,  on  the  right  hand,  the  castle 
of  Amelot  Herbert,  rising  high  upon  an 
eminence,  with  all  its  Gothic  pinnacles  and 
turrets;  and  on  the  left,  low-embowered 
amongst  oaken  woods,  the  rude  and  lonely 
dwelling  in  which  the  Lady  of  Baldringham 
still  maintained  the  customs  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  looked  with  contempt  and 
hatred  on  all  innovations  that  had  been  in- 
troduced since  the  battle  of  Hastings. 

Here  the  Constable  De  Lacy,  having 
charged  a  part  of  his  men  to  attend  the 
Lady  Eveline  to  the  house  of  her  relation, 
and  to  keep  watch  around  it  with  the  ut- 
most vigilance,  but  at  such  a  distance  as 
might  not  give  offence  or  inconvenience  to 
the  family,  kissed  her  hand  and  took  a  re- 1 
luctant  leave.  Eveline  proceeded  onwards 
by  a  path  so  little  trodden,  as  to  show  the 
solitary  condition  of  the  mansion  to  which  it 


led.  Large  kine,  of  an  uncommon  and  val- 
uable breed,  were  feeding  in  the  rich  past- 
ures around;  and  now  and  then  fallow  deer, 
which  appeared  to  have  lost  the  shyness  of 
their  nature,  tripped  across  the  glades  of  the 
woodland,  or  stood  and  lay  in  small  groups 
under  some  great  oak.  The  transient  pleas- 
ure which  such  a  scene  of  rural  quiet  was 
calculated  to  afford,  changed  to  more  serious 
feelings,  when  a  sudden  turn  brought  ber  at 
once  in  front  of  the  mansion-house,  of  which 
she  had  seen  nothing  since  she  first  beheld 
it  from  the  point  where  she  parted  with  the 
Constable,  and  which  she  had  more  than 
one  reason  for  regarding  with  some  appre- 
hension. 

The  house,  for  it  could  not  be  termed  a 
castle,  was  only  two  storeys  high,  low  and 
massively  built,  with  doors  and  windows 
forming  the  heavy  round  arch  which  is  us- 
ually called  Saxon; — the  walls  were  mantled 
with  various  creeping  plants,  which  had 
crept  along  them  undisturbed — grass  grew 
up  to  the  very  threshold,  at  which  hung  a 
buffalo's  horn,  suspended  by  a  brass  chain. 
A  massive  door  of  black  oak  closed  a  gate, 
which  much  resembled  the  ancient  entrance 
to  a  ruined  sepulchre,  and  not  a  soul  ap- 
peared to  acknowledge  or  greet  their  arrival. 

"Were  I  you,  my  Lady  Eveline,"  said  the 
officious  dame  Gillian,  "I  would  turn  bridle 
yet;  for  this  old  dungeon  seems  little  likely 
to  afford  food  or  shelter  to  Christian  folk." 

Eveline  imposed  silence  on  her  indiscreet 
attendant,  though  herself  exchanging  a  look 
with  Rose  which  confessed  something  like 
timidity,  as  she  commanded  Raoul  to  blow 
the  horn  at  the  gate.  "I  have  heard,"  she 
said,  "that  my  aunt  loves  the  ancient  cus- 
toms so  well,  that  she  is  loath  to  admit  into 
her  halls  anything  younger  than  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor." 

Raoul,  in  the  meantime,  cursing  the  rude 
instrument  which  baffled  Ins  skill  in  sound- 
ing a  regular  call,  and  gave  voice  only  to  a 
tremendous  and  discordant  roar,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  old  walls,  thick  as  they 
were,  repeated  his  summons  three  times 
before  they  obtained  admittance.  On  the 
third  sounding  the  gate  opened,  and  a  num- 
erous retinue  of  servants  of  both  sexes  ap- 
peared in  the  dark  and  narrow  hall,  at  the 
upper  end  of  which  a  great  fire  of  wood  was 
sending  its  furnace-blast  up  an  antique  chim- 
ney, whose  front,  as  extensive  as  that  of  a 
modern  kitchen,  was  carved  over  with  orna- 
ments of  massive  stone,  and  garnished  on 
the  top  with  a  long  range  of  niches,  from 
each  of  which  frowned  the  image  of  some 
Saxon  Saint,  whose  barbarous  name  was 
scarce  to  be  found  in  the  Romish  calendar. 

The  same  officer  who  had  brought  the  in- 
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vitation  from  his  lady  to  Eveline,  now  step- 
ped forward,  as  she  supposed,  to  assist  her 
from  her  palfrey;  but  it  was  in  reality  to 
lead  it  by  the  bridle-rein  into  the  paved  hall 
itself,  and  up  to  a  raised  platform,  or  dais, 
at  the  upper  end  of  which  she  was  at  length 
permitted  to  dismount.  Two  matrons  of 
advanced  years,  and  four  young  women  of 
gentle  birth,  educated  by  the  bounty  of  Er- 
mengarde,  attended  with  reverence  the  ar- 
rival of  her  kinswoman.  Eveline  would 
have  inquired  of  them  for  her  grand-aunt, 
but  the  matrons  with  much  respect  laid  their 
fingers  on  their  mouths,  as  if  to  enjoin  her 
silence;  a  gesture  which,  united  to  the  sin- 
gularity of  her  reception  in  other  respects, 
still  farther  excited  her  curiosity  to  see  her 
venerable  relative. 

It  was  soon  gratified;  for,  through  a  pair 
of  folding-doors,  which  opened  not  far  from 
the  platform  on  which  she  stood,  she  was 
ushered  into  a  large  low  apartment  hung 
with  arras;  at  the  upper  end  of  which,  un- 
der a  species  of  canopy,  was  seated  the  an- 
cient Lady  of  Baldringham.  Fourscore  years 
had  not  quenched  the  brightness  of  her  eyes, 
or  bent  an  inch  of  her  stately  height;  her 
grey  hair  was  still  so  profuse  as  to  form  a 
tier,  combined  as  it  was  with  a  chaplet  of  ivy 
leaves;  her  long  dark-colored  gown  fell  in 
ample  folds,  and  the  broidered  girdle,  which 
gathered  it  around  her,  was  fastened  by  a 
buckle  of  gold,  studded  with  precious  stones, 
which  were  worth  an  Earl's  ransom;  her 
features,  which  had  once  been  beautiful,  or 
rather  majestic,  bore  still,  though  faded  and 
wrinkled,  an  air  of  melancholy  and  stern 
grandeur,  that  assorted  well  with  her  garb 
and  deportment.  She  had  a  staff  of  ebony 
in  her  hand ;  at  her  feet  rested  a  large  aged 
wolf-dog,  who  pricked  his  ears  and  bristled 
up  his  neck,  as  the  step  of  a  stranger,  a 
sound  so  seldom  heard  in  those  halls,  ap- 
proached the  chair  in  which  his  aged  mis- 
tress sat  motionless. 

"Peace,  Thryme,"  said  the  venerable 
dame;  "and  thou,  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Baldringham,  approach,  and  fear  not  their 
ancient  servant." 

The  hound  sunk  down  to  his  couchant ' 
posture  when  she  spoke,  and,  excepting  the 
red  glare  of  his  eyes,  might  have  seemed  a 
hieroglyphical  emblem,  lying  at  the  feet  of 
some  ancient  priestess  of  Woden  or  Freya; 
so  strongly  did  the  appearance  of  Ermen- 
garde,  with  her  rod  and  her  chaplet,  corre- 
spond with  the  ideas  of  the  days  of  Paganism. 
Yet  he  who  had  thus  deemed  of  her  would 
have  done  therein  much  injustice  to  a  vener- 
able Christian  matron,  who  had  given  many 
a  hide  of  land  to  holy  church,  in  honor  of 
God  and  Saint  Dunstan. 


Ermengardc's  reception  of  Eveline  was  of 
the  same  antiquated  and  formal  cast  with 
her  mansion  and  her  exterior.  She  did  not 
at  first  arise  from  her  seat  when  the  noble 
maiden  approached  her,  nor  did  she  even 
admit  her  to  the  salute  which  she  advanced 
to  offer;  but  laying  her  hand  on  Eveline's 
arm,  stopped  her  as  she  advanced,  and  pe- 
rused her  countenance  with  an  earnest  and 
unsparing  eye  of  minute  observation. 

"Berwine,"  she  said  to  the  most  favored 
of  the  two  attendants,  "our  niece  hath  the 
skin  and  eyes  of  the  Saxon  hue;  but  the  hue 
of  her  eyebrows  and  hair  is  from  the  for- 
eigner and  alien. — Thou  art,  nevertheless, 
welcome  to  my  house,  maiden,"  she  added, 
addressing  Eveline,  "especially  if  thou  canst 
bear  to  hear  that  thou  art  not  absolutely 
a  perfect  creature,  as  doubtless  these  flat- 
terers around  thee  have  taught  thee  to  be- 
lieve." 

So  saying,  she  at  length  arose,  and  saluted 
her  niece  with  a  kiss  on  the  forehead.  She 
released  her  not,  however,  from  her  grasp, 
but  proceeded  to  give  the  attention  to  her 
garments  which  she  had  hitherto  bestowed 
upon  her  features. 

"Saint  Dunstan  keep  us  from  vanity!"  she 
said;  "and  so  this  is  the  new  guise — and 
modest  maidens  wear  such  tunics  as  these, 
showing  the  shape  of  their  persons  as  plain 
as  if  (Saint  Mary  defend  us!)  they  were  alto- 
gether without  garments?  And  see,  Ber- 
wine, these  gauds  on  the  neck,  and  that 
neck  itself  uncovered  as  low  as  the  shoulder 
— these  be  the  guises  which  strangers  have 
brought  into  merry  England!  and  this  pouch, 
like  a  player's  placket,  hath  but  little  to  do 
with  housewifery,  I  wot;  and  that  dagger, 
too,  like  a  glee-man's  wife,  that  rides  a  mum- 
ming in  masculine  apparel — dost  thou  ever 
go  to  the  wars,  maiden,  that  thou  wearest 
steel  at  thy  girdle?" 

Eveline,  equally  surprised  and  disobliged 
by  the  depreciating  catalogue  of  her  apparel, 
replied  to  the  last  question  with  some  spirit, 
— "The  mode  may  have  altered,  madam; 
but  I  only  wear  such  garments  as  are  now 
worn  by  those  of  my  age  and  condition.  For 
\  the  poniard,  may  it  please  you,  it  is  not  many 
days  since  I  regarded  it  as  the  last  resource 
betwixt  me  and  dishonor." 

"The  maiden  speaks  well  and  boldly,  Ber- 
wine," said  Dame  Ermengarde;  "and,  in 
truth,  pass  we  but  over  some  of  these  vain 
fripperies,  is  attired  in  a  comely  fashion.  Thy 
father,  I  hear,  fell  knight-like  in  the  field  of 
battle." 

"He  did  so,"  answered  Eveline,  her  eyes 
filling  with  tears  at  the  recollection  of  her 
recent  loss. 
"  I  never  saw  him,"  continued.  Dame  Er- 
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mengarde;  "he  carried  the  old  Norman 
scorn  towards  the  Saxon  stock,  whom  they 
wed  hut  for  what  they  can  make  by  them, 
as  the  bramble  clings  to  the  elm; — nay,  never 
seek  to  vindicate  him,"  she  continued,  ob- 
serving that  Eveline  was  about  to  speak;  "I 
have  known  the  Norman  spirit  for  many  a 
year  ere  thou  wert  born." 

At  this  moment  the  steward  appeared  in 
the  chamber,  and,  after  a  long  genuflection, 
asked  his  lady's  pleasure  concerning  the 
guard  of  Norman  soldiers  who  remained  with- 
out the  mansion. 

"Norman  soldiers  so  near  the  house  of 
Baldringham! "  said  the  old  lady,  fiercely; 
"who  brings  them  hither,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose ?  " 

"They  came,  as  I  think,"  said  the  sewer, 
"to  wait  on  and  guard  this  gracious  young 
lady." 

What,  my  daughter,"  said  Ermengarde, 
in  a  tone  of  melancholy  reproach,  "darest 
thou  not  trust  thyself  unguarded  for  one 
night  in  the  castle  of  thy  forefathers  ?  " 

7' God  forbid  else!"  said  Eveline.  "But 
these  men  are  not  mine,  nor  under  my  au- 
thority. They  are  part  of  the  train  of  the 
Constable  De  Lacy,  who  left  them  to  watch 
around  the  castle,  thinking  there  might  be 
danger  from  robbers." 

"Robbers,"  said  Ermengarde,  "have  never 
harmed  the  house  of  Baldringham,  since  a 
Norman  robber  stole  from  it  its  best  treasure 
in  the  person  of  thy  grandmother — And  so, 
poor  bird,  thou  art  already  captive — unhap- 
py flutterer!  But  it  is  thy  lot,  and  wherefore 
should  I  wonder  or  repine  ?  When  was  there 
fair  maiden  with  a  wealthy  dower,  but  she 
was  ere  maturity  destined  to  be  the  slave 
of  some  of  those  petty  kings,  who  allow  us 
to  call  nothing  ours  that  their  passions  can 
covet  ?  Well — I  cannot  aid  thee — I  am  but  a 
poor  and  neglected  woman,  feeble  both  from 
sex  and  age. — And  to  which  of  these  De 
Lacys  are  thou  the  destined  household 
drudge  ? " 

A  questioned  so  asked,  and  by  one  whose 
prejudices  were  of  such  a  determined  char- 
acter, was  not  likely  to  draw  from  Eveline 
any  confession  of  the  real  circumstances  in 
which  she  was  placed,  since  it  was  but  too 
plain  her  Saxon  relation  could  have  afforded 
her  neither  sound  counsel  nor  useful  assist- 
ance. She  replied  therefore  briefly,  that  as 
the  Lacys,  and  the  Normans  in  general, 
were  unwelcome  to  her  kinsM'oman,  she 
would  entreat  of  the  commander  of  the 
patrol  to  withdraw  it  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Baldringham. 

"Not  so,  my  niece,"  said  the  old  lady;  "as 
we  cannot  escape  the  Norman  neighborhood, 
or  get  beyond  the  sound  of  their  curfew,  it 


signifies  not  whether  they  be  near  our  walls 
or  more  far  off,  so  that  they  enter  them  not. 
And,  Berwine,  bid  Hundwolf  drench  the 
Normans  with  liquor,  and  gorge  them  with 
food— the  food  of  the  best,  and.  liquor  of  the 
strongest.  Let  them  not  say  the  old  Saxon 
hag  is  churlish  of  her  hospitality.  Broach  a 
piece  of  wine,  for  I  warrant  their  gentle 
stomachs  brook  no  ale." 

Berwine,  her  huge  bunch  of  keys  jangling 
at  her  girdle,  withdrew  to  give  the  necessary 
directions,  and  presently  returned.  Mean- 
while Ermengarde  proceeded  to  question  her 
niece  more  closely.  "Is  it  that  thou  wilt 
not,  or  canst  not,  tell  me  to  which  of  the  De 
Lacys  thou  art  to  be  bondswoman  ? — to  the 
overweening  Constable,  who,  sheathed  in  im- 
penetrable armor,  and  mounted  on  a  swift 
and  strong  horse  as  invulnerable  as  himself, 
takes  pride  that  he  rides  down  and  stabs  at 
his  ease,  and  with  perfect  safety,  the  naked 
Welshmen? — or  is  it  to  his  nephew,  the 
beardless  Damian? — or  must  thy  possessions 
go  to  mend  a  breach  in  the  fortunes  of  that 
other  cousin,  Randal  Lacy,  the  decayed  re- 
veller, who,  they  say,  can  no  longer  ruffle  it 
among  the  debauched  crusaders  for  want  of 
means  ?  " 

"  My  honored  aunt,"  replied  Eveline,  nat- 
urally displeased  with  this  discourse,  "to 
none  of  the  Lacys,  and  I  trust  to  none  other, 
Saxon  or  Norman,  will  your  kinswoman  be- 
come a  household  drudge.  There  was,  be- 
fore the  death  of  my  honored  father,  some 
treaty  betwixt  him  and  the  Constable,  on 
which  account  I  cannot  at  present  decline 
his  attendance;  but  what  may  be  the  issue  of 
it,  fate  must  determine." 

"But  I  can  show  thee,  niece,  how  the 
balance  of  fate  inclines,"  said  Ermengarde, 
in  a  low  and  mysterious  voice.  "Those 
united  with  us  by  blood  have,  in  some  sort, 
the  privilege  of  looking  forward  beyond  the 
points  of  present  time,  and  seeing  in  their 
very  bud  the  thorns  or  flowers  which  are  one 
day  to  encircle  their  head." 

"For  my  own  sake,  noble  kinswoman," 
answered  Eveline,  "I  would  decline  such 
foreknowledge,  even  were  it  possible  to  ac- 
quire it  without  transgressing  the  rules  of 
the  Church.  Could  I  have  foreseen  what 
has  befallen  me  within  these  last  unhappy 
days,  I  had  lost  the  enjoyment  of  every  happy 
moment  before  that  time." 

"Nevertheless,  daughter,"  said  the  Lady 
of  Baldringham,  "thou,  like  others  of  thy 
race,  must  within  this  house  conform  to  the 
rule,  of  passing  one  night  within  the  cham- 
ber of  the  Red-Finger. — Berwine,  see  that  it 
be  prepared  for  my  niece's  reception." 

I — I — have  heard  speak  of  that  chamber, 
gracious  aunt,"  said  Eveline,  timidly,  "and 
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if  it  may  consist  with  your  good  pleasure,  I 
would  not  now  choose  to  pass  the  night  there. 
My  health  has  suffered  hy  my  late  perils  and 
fatigues,  and  with  your  good-will  I  will  de- 
lay to  another  time  the  usage,  which  I  have 
heard  is  peculiar  to  the  daughters  of  the 
house  of  Baldringham.*' 

"And  which,  notwithstanding,  you  would 
willingly  avoid,"  said  the  old  Saxon  lady, 
bending  her  brows  angrily.  "Has  not  such 
disobedience  cost  your  house  enough  al- 
ready?" 

"Indeed,  honored  and  gracious  lady," 
said  Berwine,  unable  to  forbear  interference, 
though  well  knowing  the  obstinacy  of  her 
patroness,  "that  chamber  is  in  disrepair,  and 
cannot  easily  on  a  sudden  be  made  fit  for  the 
Lady  Eveline;  and  the  noble  damsel  looks  so 
pale,  and  hath  lately  suffered  so  much,  that, 
might  I  have  the  permission  to  advise,  this 
were  better  delayed." 

"Thou  art  a  fool,  Berwine,"  said  the 
old  lady,  sternly;  "thinkest  thou  I  will 
bring  anger  and  misfortune  on  my  house, 
by  suffering  this  girl  to  leave  it  without 
rendering  the  usual  homage  to  the  Bed- 
Finger?  Go  to — let  the  room  be  made 
ready — small  preparation  may  serve,  if  she 
cherish  not  the  Norman  nicety  about  bed 
and  lodging.  Do  not  reply;  but  do  as 
I  command  thee.  —  And  you,  Eveline  — 
are  you  so  far  degenerated  from  the  brave 
spirit  of  your  ancestry,  that  you  dare  not 
pass  a  few  hours  in  an  ancient  apartment?  " 

"You  are  my  hostess,  gracious  madam," 
said  Eveline,  "and  must  assign  my  apart- 
ment where  you  judge  proper — my  courage 
is  such  as  innocence  and  some  pride  of  blood 
and  birth  have  given  me.  It  has  been,  of 
late,  severely  tried;  but,  since  such  is  your 
pleasure,  and  the  custom  of  your  house,  my 
heart  is  yet  strong  enough  to  encounter  what 
you  propose  to  subject  me  to." 

She  paused  here  in  displeasure;  for  she 
resented,  in  some  measure,  her  aunt's  con- 
duct, as  unkind  and  inhospitable.  And  yet 
when  she  reflected  upon  the  foundation  of 
the  legend  of  the  chamber  to  which  she  was 
consigned,  she  could  not  but  regard  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham  as  having  considera- 
ble reason  for  her  conduct,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  family,  and  the  belief  of 
the  times,  in  which  Eveline  herself  was 
devout. 


CHAPTER  FOURTEENTH. 

Sometimes,  methinks,  I  liear  the  groans  of  ghosts, 
Then  hollow  sounds  mid  lamentable  screams: 
Then,  like  a  dying  echo  from  ai'ar. 
My  mother's  voice,  that  cries,  "  Wed  not.  Almcyda — 
Forewam'd,  Almeyda,  marriage  is  thy  crime." 

Don  Sebastian. 

The  evening  at  Baldringham  would  have 
seemed  of  portentous  and  unendurable 
length,  had  it  not  been  that  apprehended 
danger  makes  time  pass  quickly  betwixt  us 
and  the  dreaded  hour,  and  that  if  Eveline 
felt  little  interested  or  amused  by  the  con- 
versation of  her  aunt  and  Berwine,  which 
turned  upon  the  long  deduction  of  their 
ancestors  from  the  warlike  Horsa,  and  the 
feats  of  Saxon  champions,  and  the  miracles 
of  Saxon  monks,  she  was  still  better  pleased 
to  listen  to  these  legends,  than  to  anticipate 
her  retreat  to  the  destined  and  dreaded 
apartment  where  she  was  to  pass  the  night. 
There  lacked  not,  however,  such  amusement 
as  the  House  of  Baldringham  could  afford, 
to  pass  away  the  evening.  Blessed  by  a 
grave  old  Saxon  monk,  the  chaplain  of  the 
house,  a  sumptuous  entertainment,  Which 
might  have  sufficed  twenty  hungry  men,  was 
served  up  before  Ermengarde  and  her  niece, 
whose  sole  assistants,  besides  the  reverend 
man,  were  Berwine  and  Rose  Flammock. 
Eveline  was  the  less  inclined  to  do  justice  to 
this  excess  of  hospitality,  that  the  dishes 
were  all  of  the  gross  and  substantial  nature 
which  the  Saxons  admired,  but  which  con- 
trasted disadvantageously  with  the  refined 
and  delicate  cookery  of  the  Normans,  as  did 
the  moderate  cup  of  light  and  high-flavored 
Gascon  wine,  tempered  with  more  than  half 
its  quantity  of  the  purest  water,  with  the 
mighty  ale,  the  high-spiced  pigment  and  hip- 
pocras,  and  the  other  potent  liquors,  which, 
one  ofter  another,  were  in  vain  proffered  for 
her  acceptance  by  the  steward  Hundwolf,  in 
honor  of  the  hospitality  of  Baldringham. 

Neither  were  the  stated  amusements  of 
the  evening  more  congenial  to  Eveline's 
taste,  than  the  profusion  of  her  aunt's  solid 
refection.  When  the  boards  and  tresses,  on 
which  the  viands  had  been  served,  were 
withdrawn  from  the  apartment,  the  menials, 
under  direction  of  the  steward,  proceeded  to 
light  several  long  waxen  torches,  one  of 
which  was  graduated  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  passing  time,  and  dividing  it 
into  portions.  These  were  announced  by 
means  of  brazen  balls,  suspended  by  threads 
from  the  torch,  the  spaces  betwixt  them  be- 
ing calculated  to  occupy  a  certain  time  in 
burning;  so  that,  when  the  flame  reached 
the  thread,  and  the  balls  fell,  each  in  suc- 
cession, into  a  brazen  basin  placed  for  its  re- 
ception, the  office  of  a  modern  clock  was  in 
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some  degree  discharged.  By  this  light  the 
party  was  arranged  for  the  evening. 

The  ancient  Ermengarde's  lofty  and  ample 
chair  was  removed,  according  to  ancient  cus- 
tom, from  the  middle  of  the  apartment  to 
the  warmest  side  of  a  large  grate,  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  her  guest  was  placed  on  her 
right,  as  the  seat  of  honor.  Berwine  then 
arranged  in  due  order  the  females  of  the 
household,  and,  having  seen  that  each  was 
engaged  with  her  own  proper  task,  sat  her- 
self down  to  ply  the  spindle  and  distaff. 
The  men,  in  a  more  remote  circle,  betook 
themselves  to  the  repairing  of  their  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  or  new  furbishing 
weapons  of  the  chase,  under  the  direction  of 
the  steward  Hundwolf.  For  the  amusement 
of  the  family  thus  assembled,  an  old  glee- 
man  sung  to  a  harp,  which  had  but  four 
strings,  a  long  and  apparently  interminable 
legend,  upon  some  religious  subject,  which 
was  rendered  almost  unintelligible  to  Eveline, 
by  the  extreme  and  complicated  affectation 
of  the  poet,  who,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the 
alliteration  which  was  accounted  one  great 
ornament  of  Saxon  poetry,  had  sacrificed 
sense  to  sound,  and  used  words  in  the  most 
forced  and  remote  sense,  provided  they  could 
be  compelled  into  his  service.  There  was 
also  all  the  obscurity  arising  from  elision, 
and  from  the  most  extravagant  and  hyper- 
bolical epithets. 

Eveline,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
Saxon  language,  soon  left  off  listening  to  the 
singer,  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on  the  gay 
fabliaux  and  imaginative  lais  of  the  Norman 
minstrels,  and  then  to  anticipate,  with  anx- 
ious apprehension,  what  nature  of  visitation 
she  might  be  exposed  to  in  the  mysterious 
chamber  in  which  she  was  doomed  to  pass 
the  night. 

The  hour  of  parting  at  length  approached. 
At  half-an-hour  before  midnight,  a  period 
ascertained  by  the  consumption  of  the  huge 
waxen  torch,  the  ball  which  was  secured  to 
it  fell  clanging  into  the  brazen  basin  placed 
beneath,  and  announced  to  all  the  hour  of 
rest.  The  old  glee-man  paused  in  his  song, 
instantaneously,  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
stanza,  and  the  household  were  all  on  foot 
at  the  signal,  some  retiring  to  their  own 
apartments,  others  lighting  torches  or  bear- 
ing lamps  to  conduct  the  visitors  to  their 
places  of  repose.  Among  these  last  was  a 
bevy  of  bower- women,  to  whom  the  duty  was 
assigned  of  conveying  the  Lady  Eveline  to 
her  chamber  for  the  night.  Her  aunt  took 
a  solemn  leave  of  her,  crossed  her  forehead, 
kissed  it,  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "Be  cou- 
rageous, and  be  fortunate." 

4  May  not  my  bower-maiden,  Rose  Flam- 
mock,  or  my  tirewoman,  Dame  Gillian, 


Baoul's  wife,  remain  in  the  apartment  with 
me  for  this  night?"  said  Eveline. 

"Flammock — Raoul!"  repeated  Ermen- 
garde,  angrily;  "is  thy  household  thus  made 
up?  The  Flemings  are  the  cold  palsy  to 
Britain,  the  Normans  the  burning  fever." 

"And  the  poor  Welsh  will  add,"  said  Rose, 
whose  resentment  began  to  surpass  her  awe 
for  the  ancient  Saxon  dame,  "  that  the  An- 
glo-Saxons were  the  original  disease,  and  re- 
semble a  wasting  pestilence." 

"Thou  art  too  bold,  sweetheart,"  said  the 
Lady  Ermengarde,  looking  at  the  Flemish 
maiden  from  under  her  dark  brows;  "and 
yet  there  is  wit  in  thy  words.  Saxon,  Dane, 
and  Norman,  have  rolled  like  successive  bil- 
lows over  the  land,  each  having  strength  to 
subdue  what  they  lacked  wisdom  to  keep. 
When  shall  it  be  otherwise  ?  " 

"  When  Saxon,  and  Briton,  and  Norman, 
and  Fleming,"  answered  Rose,  boldly,  "shall 
learn  to  call  themselves  by  one  name,  and 
think  themselves  alike  children  of  the  land 
they  were  born  in." 

"Ha!"  exclaimed  the  Lady  of  Baldring- 
ham,  in  the  tone  of  one  half-surprised,  half- 
pleased.  Then  turning  to  her  relation,  she 
said,  "There  are  words  and  wit  in  this 
maiden;  see  that  she  use  but  do  not  abuse 
them." 

"She  is  as  kind  and  faithful  as  she  is 
prompt  and  ready-witted,"  said  Eveline.  "  I 
pray  you,  dearest  aunt,  let  me  use  her  com- 
pany for  this  night." 

"It  may  not  be — it  were  dangerous  to 
both.  Alone  you  must  learn  your  destiny, 
as  have  all  the  females  of  our  race,  excepting 
your  grandmother,  and  what  have  been  the 
consequences  of  her  neglecting  the  rules  of 
our  house  ?  Lo !  her  descendant  stands  be- 
fore me  an  orphan  in  the  very  bloom  of 
youth." 

"I  will  go,  then,"  said  Eveline,  with  a  sigh 
of  resignation;  "and  it  shall  never  be  said  I 
incurred  future  woe,  to  shun  present  terror." 

"Your  attendants,"  said  the  Lady  Ermen- 
garde, "may  occupy  the  anteroom,  and  be 
almost  within  your  call.  Berwine  will  show 
you  the  apartment — I  cannot;  for  we,  thou 
knowest,  who  have  once  entered  it,  return 
not  thither  again.  Farewell,  my  child,  and 
may  heaven  bless  thee ! " 

With  more  of  human  emotion  and  sym- 
pathy than  she  had  yet  shown,  the  Lady 
again  saluted  Eveline,  and  signed  to  her  to 
follow  Berwine,  Avho,  attended  by  two  dam- 
sels bearing  torches,  waited  to  conduct  her 
to  the  dreaded  apartment. 

Their  torches  glared  along  the  rudely  built 
walls  and  dark  arched  roofs  of  one  or  two 
long  winding  passages;  these  by  their  light 
enabled  them  to  descend  the  steps  of  a  wind- 
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ing  stair,  whoso  inequality  and  ruggedness 
showed  its  antiquity;  and  finally  led  into  a 
tolerably  large  chamber  on  the  lower  storey 
of  the  edifice,  to  which  some  old  hangings, 
a  lively  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  moonbeams 
stealing  through  a  latticed  window,  and  the 
boughs  of  a  myrtle  plant  which  grew  around 
the  easement,  gave  no  uncomfortable  ap- 
pearance. 

"This,"  said  Berwine,  "is  the  resting-place 
of  your  attendants,"  and  she  pointed  to  the 
couches  which  had  been  prepared  for  Rose 
and  Dame  Gillian;  "we,"  she  added,  "pro- 
ceed farther." 

She  then  took  a  torch  from  the  attendant 
maidens,  both  of  whom  seemed  to  shrink 
back  with  fear,  which  was  readily  caught  by 
Dame  G  Lilian,  although  she  was  not  probably 
aware  of  the  cause.  But  Rose  Flammock, 
unbidden,  followed  her  mistress  without 
hesitation,  as  Berwine  conducted  her  through 
a  small  wicket  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  clenched  with  many  an  iron 
nail,  into  a  second  but  smaller  anteroom  or 
wardrobe,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a  similar 
door.  This  wardrobe  had  also  its  casement 
mantled  with  evergreens,  and,  like  the  for- 
mer, it  was  faintly  enlightened  by  the 
moonbeam. 

Berwine  paused  here,  and,  pointing  to 
Rose,  demanded  of  Eveline,  "Why  does  she 
follow?" 

"To  share  my  mistress's  danger,  be  it 
what  it  may,"  answered  Rose,  with  her 
characteristic  readiness  of  speech  and  reso- 
lution. "Speak,"  she  said,  "my  dearest 
lady,"  grasping  Eveline's  hand,  while  she 
addressed  her;  "you  will  not  drive  your 
Rose  from  you  ?  If  I  am  less  high-minded 
than  one  of  your  boasted  race,  I  am  bold 
and  quick-witted  in  all  honest  service. — You 
tremble  like  the  aspen!  Do  not  go  into  this 
apartment — do  not  be  gulled  by  all  this 
pomp  and  mystery  of  terrible  preparation; 
bid  defiance  to  this  antiquated,  and,  I  think, 
half  pagan  superstition." 

"The  Lady  Eveline  must  go,  minion,"  re- 
plied Berwine,  sternly;  "and  she  must  go 
without  any  malapert  adviser  or  compan- 
ion." 

"Must  go — must  go!"  repeated  Rose.  "Is 
this  language  to  a  free  and  noble  maiden  ? — 
Sweet  lady,  give  me  once  but  the  least  hint 
that  you  wish  it,  and  their  '  must  go '  shall 
be  put  to  the  trial.  I  will  call  from  the 
casement  on  the  Norman  cavaliers,  and  tell 
them  we  have  fallen  into  a  den  of  witches, 
instead  of  a  house  of  hospitality." 

"Silence,  madwoman,"  said  Berwine,  her 
voice  quivering  with  anger  and  fear;  "you 
know  not  who  dwells  in  the  next  chamber." 

"I  will  call  those  who  will  soon  see  to 


that,"  said  Rose,  flying  to  the  casement, 
when  Eveline,  seizing  her  arm  in  her  turn, 
compelled  her  to  stop. 

"1  thank  thy  kindness,  Rose,"  she  said, 
"but  it  cannot  help  me  in  this  matter.  She 
who  enters  yonder  door  must  do  so  alone." 

"Then  I  will  enter  it  in  your  stead,  my 
dearest  lady,"  said  Rose.  "  You  are  pale — ■ 
you  are  cold — you  will  die  with  terror  if  you 
go  on.  There  may  be  as  much  of  trick  as 
of  supernatural  agency  in  this  matter — me 
they  shall  not  deceive — or  if  some  stern 
spirit  craves  a  victim, — better  Rose  than 
her  lady." 

"Forbear,  forbear,"  said  Eveline,  rousing 
up  her  own  spirits;  "you  make  me  ashamed 
of  myself.  This  is  an  ancient  ordeal,  which 
regards  the  females  descended  from  the 
house  of  Baldringham  as  far  as  in  the  third 
degree,  and  them  only.  I  did  not  indeed 
expect,  in  my  present  circumstances,  to  have 
been  called  upon  to  undergo  it;  but,  since 
the  hour  summons  me,  I  will  meet  it  as 
freely  as  any  of  my  ancestors." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  torch  from  the 
hand  of  Berwine,  and  wishing  good-night  to 
her  and  Rose,  gently  disengaged  herself 
from  the  hold  of  the  latter,  and  advanced 
into  the  mysterious  chamber.  Rose  pressed 
after  her  so  far  as  to  see  that  it  was  an 
apartment  of  moderate  dimensions,  resem- 
bling that  through-  which  they  had  last 
passed,  and  lighted  by  the  moonbeams 
which  came  through  a  window  lying  on  the 
same  range  with  those  of  the  anterooms. 
More  she  could  not  see,  for  Eveline  turned 
on  the  threshold,  and  kissing  her  at  the 
same  time,  thrust  her  gently  back  into  the 
smaller  apartment  which  she  had  just  left, 
shut  the  door  of  communication,  and  barred 
and  bolted  it,  as  if  in  security  against  her 
well-meant  intrusion. 

Berwine  now  exhorted  Rose,  as  she  valued 
her  life,  to  retire  into  the  first  anteroom, 
where  the  beds  were  prepared,  and  betake 
herself,  if  not  to  rest,  at  least  to  silence  and 
devotion;  but  the  faithful  Flemish  girl 
stoutly  refused  her  entreaties,  and  resisted 
her  commands. 

"Talk  not  to  me  of  danger,"  she  said; 
"here  I  remain,  that  I  may  beat  least  within 
hearing  of  my  mistress's  danger,  and  woe 
betide  those  who  shall  offer  her  injury! — 
Take  notice,  that  twenty  Norman  spears 
surround  this  inhospitable  dwelling,  prompt 
to  avenge  whatsoever  injury  shall  be  offered 
to  the  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger." 

"  Reserve  your  threats  for  those  who  are 
mortal,"  said  Berwine,  in  a  low  but  piercing 
whisper;  "the  owner  of  yonder  chamber 
fears  them  not.  Farewell — thy  danger  be 
on  thine  own  head!  " 
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She  departed,  leaving  Eose  strangely  agi- 
tated by  what  had  passed,  and  some- 
what appalled  at  her  last  words.  "These 
Saxons,"  said  the  maiden  within  herself, 
"are  but  half  converted  after  all,  and  hold 
many  of  their  old  hellish  rites  in  the  worship 
of  elementary  spirits.  Their  very  saints  are 
unlike  to  the  saints  of  any  Christian  coun- 
try, and  have,  as  it  were,  a  look  of  some- 
thing savage  and  fiendish — their  very  names 
sound  pagan  and  diabolical.  It  is  fearful 
being  alone  here — and  all  is  silent  as  death 
in  the  apartment  into  which  my  lady  has 
been  thus  strangely  compelled.  Shall  I  call 
up  Gillian?— but  no — she  has  neither  sense, 
nor  courage,  nor  principle,  to  aid  me  on 
such  an  occasion — better  alone  than  have  a 
false  friend  for  company.  I  will  see  if  the 
Normans  are  on  their  post,  since  it  is  to 
them  I  must  trust,  if  a  moment  of  need 
should  arrive." 

Thus  reflecting,  Rose  Flammock  went  to 
the  window  of  the  little  apartment,  in  order 
to  satisfy  herself  of  the  vigilance  of  the  sen- 
tinels, and  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation  of 
the  corps  de  garde.  The  moon  was  at  the 
full,  and  enabled  her  to  see  with  accuracy 
the  nature  of  the  ground  without.  In  the 
first  place,  she  was  rather  disappointed  to 
find,  that  instead  of  being  so  near  the  earth 
as  she  supposed,  the  range  of  windows  which 
gave  light  as  well  to  the  two  anterooms  as  to 
the  mysterious  chamber  itself,  looked  down 
upon  an  ancient  moat,  by  which  they  were 
divided  from  the  level  ground  on  the  farther 
side.  The  defence  which  this  fosse  afforded 
seemed  to  have  been  long  neglected,  and 
the  bottom,  entirely  dry,  was  choked  in 
many  places  with  bushes  and  low  trees, 
which  rose  up  against  the  wall  of  the  castle, 
and  by  means  of  which  it  seemed  to  Rose 
the  windows  might  be  easily  scaled,  and  the 
mansion  entered.  From  the  level  plain  be- 
yond, the  space  adjoining  to  the  castle  was 
in  a  considerable  degree  clear,  and  the 
moonbeams  slumbered  on  its  close  and  beau- 
tiful turf,  mixed  with  long  shadows  of  the 
towers  and  trees.  Beyond  this  esplanade  lay 
the  forest  ground,  with  a  few  gigantic  oaks 
scattered  individually  along  the  skirt  of  its 
dark  and  ample  domain,  like  champions, 
who  take  their  ground  of  defiance  in  front  of 
a  line  of  arrayed  battle. 

The  calm  beauty  and  repose  of  a  scene  so 
lovely,  the  stillness  of  all  around,  and  the 
more  matured  reflections  which  the  whole 
suggested,  quieted,  in  some  measure,  the  ap- 
prehensions which  the  events  of  the  evening 
had  inspired.  "After  all,"  she  reflected, 
"why  should  I  be  so  anxious  on  account  of 
the  Lady  Eveline  ?  There  is  among  the 
proud  Normans   and   the   dogged  Saxons 


scarce  a  single  family  of  note,  but  must  needs 
be  held  distinguished  from  others  by  some 
superstitious  observance  peculiar  to  their 
race,  as  if  they  thought  it  scorn  to  go  to 
Heaven  like  a  poor  simple  Fleming,  such  as 
I  am. — Could  I  but  see  the  Norman  senti- 
nel, I  would  hold  myself  satisfied  with  my 
mistress's  security. — And  yonder  one  stalks 
along  the  gloom,  wrapped  in  his  long  white 
mantle,  and  the  moon  tipping  the  point  of 
his  lance  with  silver. — What  ho,  Sir  Cav- 
alier!" 

The  Norman  turned  his  steps,  and  ap- 
proached the  ditch  as  she  spoke.  "  What  is 
your  pleasure,  damsel  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"The  window  next  to  mine  is  that  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  Berenger,  whom  you  are  ap- 
pointed to  guard.  Please  to  give  heedful 
watch  upon  this  side  of  the  castle." 

"Doubt  it  not,  lady,"  answered  the  cava- 
lier; and  enveloping  himself  in  his  long 
cliajppe,,  or  military  watch-cloak,  he  withdrew 
to  a  large  oak-tree  at  some  distance,  and 
stood  there  with  folded  arms,  and  leaning 
on  his  lance,  more  like  a  trophy  of  armor 
than  a  living  warrior. 

Emboldened  by  the  consciousness,  that  in 
case  of  need  succor  was  close  at  hand,  Rose 
drew  back  into  her  little  chamber,  and  hav- 
ing ascertained,  by  listening,  that  there  was 
no  noise  or  stirring  in  that  of  Eveline,  she 
began  to  make  some  preparations  for  her 
own  repose.  For  this  purpose  she  went  into 
the  outward  anteroom,  where  Dame  Gillian, 
whose  fears  had  given  way  to  the  soporifer- 
ous  effects  of  a  copious  draught  of  Uthe-alos 
(mild  ale,  of  the  first  strength  and  quality), 
slept  as  sound  a  sleep  as  that  generous  Saxon 
beverage  could  procure. 

Muttering  an  indignant  censure  on  her 
sloth  and  indifference,  Rose  caught,  from 
the  empty  couch  which  had  been  destined 
for  her  own  use,  the  upper  covering,  and 
dragging  it  with  her  into  the  inner  anteroom, 
disposed  it  so  as,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
rushes  which  strewed  that  apartment,  to 
form  a  sort  of  couch,  upon  which,  half  seat- 
ed, half  reclined,  she  resolved  to  pass  the 
night  in  as  close  attendance  upon  her  mis- 
tress as  circumstances  permitted. 

Thus  seated,  her  eye  on  the  pale  planet 
which  sailed  in  full  glory  through  the  blue 
sky  of  midnight,  she  proposed  to  herself  that 
sleep  should  not  visit  her  eyelids  till  the 
dawn  of  morning  should  assure  her  of  Eve- 
line's safety. 

Her  thoughts,  meanwhile,  rested  on  the 
boundless  and  shadowy  world  beyond  the 
grave,  and  on  the  great  and  perhaps  yet  un- 
decided question,  whether  the  separation  of 
its  inhabitants  from  those  of  this  temporal 
sphere  is  absolute  and  decided,  or  whether, 
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influenced  by  motives  which  we  cannot  ap- 
preciate, they  continue  to  hold  shadowy  com- 
munication with  those  yet  existing  in  earthly 
reality  of  fiesh  and  blood  ?  To  have  denied 
this,  would,  in  the  age  of  crusades  and  of 
miracles,  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  heresy; 
but  Rose's  firm  good  sense  led  her  to  doubt 
at  least  the  frequency  of  supernatural  inter- 
ference, and  she  comforted  herself  with  an 
opinion,  contradicted,  however,  by  her  own 
involuntary  starts  and,  shudderings  at  every 
leaf  which  moved,  that,  in  submitting  to  the 
performance  of  the  rite  imposed  on  her, 
Eveline  incurred  no  real  danger,  and  only 
sacrificed  to  an  obsolete  family  superstition. 

As  this  conviction  strengthened  on  Rose's 
mind,  her  purpose  of  vigilance  began  to  de- 
cline— her  thoughts  wandered  to  objects  to- 
wards which  they  were  not  directed,  like 
sheep  which  stray  beyond  the  charge  of  their 
shepherd — her  eyes  no  longer  brought  back 
to  her  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  broad, 
round,  silver  orb  on  which  they  continued 
to  gaze.  At  length  they  closed,  and  seated 
on  the  folded  mantle,  her  back  resting  against 
the  wall  of  the  apartment,  and  her  white 
arms  folded  on  her  bosom,  Eose  Flammock 
fell  fast  asleep. 

Her  repose  was  fearfully  broken  by  a  shrill 
and  piercing  shriek  from  the  apartment 
where  her  lady  reposed.  To  start  up  and  fly 
to  the  door  was  the  work  of  a  moment  with 
the  generous  girl,  who  never  permitted  fear 
to  struggle  with  love  or  duty.  The  door  was 
secured  with  both  bar  and  bolt;  and  another 
fainter  scream,  or  rather  groan,  seemed  to 
say,  aid  must  be  instant,  or  in  vain.  Rose 
next  rushed  to  the  window,  and  screamed 
rather  than  called  to  the  Norman  soldier, 
who,  distinguished  by  the  white  folds  of  his 
watch-cloak,  still  retained  his  position  under 
the  old  oak-tree. 

At  the  cry  of  "Help,  help! — the  Lady  Ev- 
eline is  murdered!"  the  seeming  statue,  start- 
ing at  once  into  active  exertion,  sped  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  race-horse  to  the  brink  of  the 
moat,  and  was  about  to  cross  it  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  Rose  stood  at  the  open  case- 
ment, urging  him  to  speed  by  voice  and 
gesture. 

"  Not  here — not  here ! "  she  exclaimed  with 
breathless  precipitation,  as  she  saw  him  make 
towards  her — "the  window  to  the  right — 
scale  it,  for  God's  sake,  and  undo  the  door 
of  communication." 

The  soldier  seemed  to  comprehend  her — 
he  dashed  into  the  moat  without  hesitation, 
securing  himself  by  catching  at  the  boughs 
of  trees  as  he  descended.  In  one  moment 
he  vanished  among  the  underwood;  and  in 
another,  availing  himself  of  the  branches  of 
a  dwarf  oak,  Rose  saw  him  upon  her  right, 


and  close  to  the  window  of  the  fatal  apart- 
ment. One  fear  remained — the  casement 
might  be  secured  against  entrance  from 
without — but  no!  at  the  thrust  of  the  Nor- 
man it  yielded,  and,  its  clasps  or  fastenings 
being  worn  with  time,  fell  inward  with  a 
crash  which  even  Dame  Gillian's  slumbers 
were  unable  to  resist. 

Echoing  scream  upon  scream,  in  the  usual 
fashion  of  fools  and  cowards,  she  entered  the 
cabinet  from  the  anteroom  just  as  the  door 
of  Eveline's  chamber  opened,  and  the  soldier 
appeared,  bearing  in  his  arms  the  half  un- 
dressed and  lifeless  form  of  the  Norman 
maiden  herself.  Without  speaking  a  word 
he  placed  her  in  Rose's  arms,  and  with  the 
same  precipitation  with  which  he  had  en- 
tered, threw  himself  out  of  the  opened  win- 
dow from  which  Rose  had  summoned  him. 

Gillian,  half  distracted  with  fear  and  won- 
der, heaped  exclamations  on  questions,  and 
mingled  questions  with  cries  for  help,  till 
Rose  sternly  rebuked  her  in  a  tone  which 
seemed  to  recall  her  scattered  senses.  She 
became  then  composed  enough  to  fetch  a 
lamp  which  remained  lighted  in  the  room 
she  had  left,  and  to  render  herself  at  least 
partly  useful  in  suggesting  and  applying  the 
usual  modes  for  recalling  the  suspended 
sense.  In  this  they  at  length  succeeded,  for 
Eveline  fetched  a  fuller  sigh,  and  opened 
her  eyes;  but  presently  shut  them  again, 
and  letting  her  head  drop  on  Rose's  bosom, 
fell  into  a  strong  shuddering  fit;  while  her 
faithful  damsel,  chafing  her  hands  and  her 
temples  alternately  with  affectionate  assidu- 
ity, and  mingling  caresses  with  these  efforts, 
exclaimed  aloud,  "She  lives! — She  is  recov- 
ering!— Praised  be  God!" 

"Praised  be  God! "  was  echoed  in  a  solemn 
tone  from  the  window  of  the  apartment;  and 
turning  towards  it  in  terror,  Rose  beheld,  the 
armed  and  plumed  head  of  the  soldier  who 
had  come  so  opportunely  to  their  assistance, 
and  who,  supported  by  his  arms,  had  raised 
himself  so  high  as  to  be  able  to  look  into  the 
interior  of  the  cabinet. 

Rose  immediately  ran  towards  him.  "Go 
— go — good  friend,"  she  said;  "the  lady  re- 
covers— your  reward  shall  await  you  another 
time.  Go — begone ! — yet  stay — keep  on  your 
post,  and  I  will  call  you  if  there  is  farther 
need.    Begone — be  faithful,  and  be  secret." 

The  soldier  obeyed  without  answering  a 
word,  and  she  presently  saw  him  descend 
into  the  moat.  Rose  then  returned  back  to 
her  mistress,  whom  she  found  supported  by 
Gillian,  moaning  feebly,  and  muttering  hur- 
ried and  unintelligible  ejaculations,  all  in- 
timating that  she  had  labored  under  a  vio- 
lent shock  sustained  from  some  alarming 
cause. 
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Dame  Gillian  had  no  sooner  recovered 
some  degree  of  self-possession,  than  her 
curiosity  became  active  in  proportion. 
"What  means  all  this?  "she  said  to  Rose; 
"what  has  been  doing  among  you?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  Rose. 

"If  you  do  not,"  said  Gillian,  "who 
should? — Shall  I  call  the  other  women, 
and  raise  the  house?" 

"Not  for  your  life,"  said  Eose,  "till  my 
lady  is  able  to  give  her  own  orders;  and  for 
this  apartment,  so  help  me  Heaven,  as  I  will 
do  my  best  to  discover  the  secrets  it  con- 
tains!— Support  my  mistress  the  whilst." 

So  saying,  she  took  the  lamp  in  her  hand, 
and,  crossing  her  brow,  stepped  boldly  across 
the  mysterious  threshold,  and,  holding  up 
the  light,  surveyed  the  apartment. 

It  was  merely  an  old  vaulted  chamber,  of 
very  moderate  dimensions.  In  one  corner 
was  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  rudely  cut,  and 
placed  above  a  Saxon  font  of  curious  work- 
manship. There  were  two  seats  and  a  couch, 
covered  with  coarse  tapestry,  on  which  it 
seemed  that  Eveline  had  been  reposing. 
The  fragments  of  the  shattered  casement 
lay  on  the  floor;  but  that  opening  had  been 
only  made  when  the  soldier  forced  it  in,  and 
she  saw  no  other  access  by  which  a  stranger 
could  have  entered  an  apartment,  the  ordi- 
nary access  to  which  was  barred  and  bolted. 

Rose  felt  the  influence  of  those  terrors 
which  she  had  hitherto  surmounted;  she  cast 
her  mantle  hastily  around  her  head,  as  if  to 
shroud  her  sight  from  some  blighting  vision, 
and  tripping  back  to  the  cabinet,  with  more 
speed  and  a  less  firm  step  than  when  she  left 
it,  she  directed  Gillian  to  lend  her  assistance 
in  conveying  Eveline  to  the  next  room ;  and 
having  done  so,  carefully  secured  the  door  of 
communication,  as  if  to  put  a  barrier  betwixt 
them  and  the  suspected  danger. 

The  Lady  Eveline  was  now  so  far  recov- 
ered that  she  could  sit  up,  and  was  trying 
to  speak,  though  but  faintly.  "Rose,"  she 
said  at  length,  "I  have  seen  her — my  doom 
is  sealed." 

Rose  immediately  recollected  the  impru- 
dence of  suffering  Gillian  to  hear  what  her 
mistress  might  say  at  such  an  awful  moment, 
and  hastily  adopting  the  proposal  she  had 
before  declined,  desired  her  to  go  and  call 
other  two  maidens  of  their  mistress's  house- 
hold. 

"And  where  am  I  to  find  them  in  this 
house,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  "where  strange 
men  run  about  one  chamber  at  midnight, 
and  devils,  for  aught  I  know,  frequent  the 
rest  of  the  habitation  ?" 

"Find  them  where  you  can,"  said  Rose 
sharply;  "but  begone  presently." 

Gillian  withdrew  lingeringly,  and  mutter- 


ing at  the  same  time  something  which  could 
not  distinctly  be  understood.  No  sooner 
was  she  gone,  than  Rose,  giving  way  to  the 
enthusiastic  affection  which  she  felt  for  her 
mistress,  implored  her  in  the  most  tender 
terms,  to  open  her  eyes  (for  she  had  again 
closed  them),  and  speak  to  Rose,  her  own 
Rose,  who  was  ready,  if  necessary,  to  die  by 
her  mistress's  side. 

"To-morrow — to-morrow,  Rose,"  mur- 
mured Eveline  —  "I  cannot  speak  at 
present." 

"Only  disburden  your  mind  with  one 
word — tell  what  has  thus  alarmed  you — 
what  danger  you  apprehend." 

"I  have  seen  her,"  answered  Eveline — "I 
have  seen  the  tenant  of  yonder  chamber — 
the  vision,  fatal  to  my  race! — Urge  me  no 
more — to-morrow  you  shall  know  all."* 

As  Gillian  entered  with  two  of  the  maid- 
ens of  her  mistress's  household,  they  re- 
moved the  Lady  Eveline,  by  R.oe's  direc- 
tions, into  a  chamber  at  some  distance  which 
the  latter  had  occupied,  and  placed  her  in 
one  of  their  beds,  where  Rose,  dismissing  the 
others  (Gillian  excepted)  to  seek  repose  where 
they  could  find  it,  continued  to  watch  her 
mistress.  For  some  time  she  continued  very 
much  disturbed,  but  gradually  fatigue,  and 
the  influence  of  some  narcotic  which  Gillian 
had  sense  enough  to  recommend  and  pre- 
pare, seemed  to  compose  her  spirits.  She 
fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  from  which  she  did 
not  awaken  until  the  sun  was  high  over  the 
distant  hills. 


CHAPTER  FIFTEENTH. 

I  see  a  hand  yon  cannot  eee, 

Which  beckons  me  away; 
I  hear  a  voice  yon  cannot  hear, 

Which  eaya  I  must  not  stay. 

Mallbt. 

When  Eveline  first  opened  her  eyes,  it 
seemed  to  be  without  any  recollection  of 
what  had  passed  on  the  night  preceding. 
She  looked  round  the  apartment,  which  was 
coarsely  and  scantily  furnished,  as  one  des- 
tined for  the  use  of  domestics  and  menials, 
and  said  to  Rose  with  a  smile,  "Our  good 
kinswoman  maintains  the  ancient  Saxon  hos- 
pitality at  a  homely  rate,  so  far  as  lodging  is 
concerned.  I  could  have  willingly  parted 
with  last  night's  profuse  supper  to  have  ob- 
tained a  bed  of  a  softer  texture.  Methinks 
my  limbs  feel  as  if  I  had  been  under  all  the 
flails  of  a  Franklin's  barn-yard." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  so  pleasant, 
madam,"  answered  Rose,  discreetly  avoiding 
any  reference  to  the  events  of  the  night 
before. 

•  Note  D.   The  Bahr-Geiet. 
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Dame  Gillian  was  not  so  scrupulous. 
"Your  ladyship  last  11  it^lit  lay  down  on  a 
better  bed  than  this,"  she  said,  "unless  I  am 
much  mistaken;  and  Rose  Elammock  and 
yourself  know  best  why  you  lei't  it." 

If  a  look  could  have  killed,  Dame  Gillian 
would  have  been  in  deadly  peril  from  that 
which  Rose  shot  at  her,  by  way  of  rebuke 
for  this  ill-advised  communication.  It  had 
instantly  the  effect  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended, for  Lady  Eveline  seemed  at  first  sur- 
prised and  confused;  then,  as  recollections 
of  the  past  arranged  themselves  in  her  mem- 
ory, she  folded  her  hands,  looked  on  the 
ground,  and  wept  bitterly,  with  much  agi- 
tation. 

Eose  entreated  her  to  be  comforted,  and 
offered  to  fetch  the  old  Saxon  chaplain  of  the 
house  to  administer  spiritual  consolation,  if 
her  grief  rejected  temporal  comfort. 

"No — call  him  not,"  said  Eveline,  raising 
her  head  and  drying  her  eyes — "I  have  had 
enough  of  Saxon  kindness.  What  a  fool  was 
I  to  expect,  in  that  hard  and  unfeeling 
woman,  any  commiseration  for  my  youth — 
my  late  sufferings — my  orphan  condition! 
I  will  not  permit  her  a  poor  triumph  over 
the  Norman  blood  of  Berenger,  by  letting 
her  see  how  much  I  have  suffered  under  her 
inhuman  infliction.  But  first,  Rose,  answer 
me  truly,  was  any  inmate  of  Baldringham 
witness  to  my  distress  last  night? " 

Rose  assured  her  that  she  had  been  tended 
exclusively  by  her  own  retinue,  herself  and 
Gillian,  Blanche  and  Ternotte.  She  seemed 
to  receive  satisfaction  from  this  assurance. 
"Hear  me,  both  of  you,"  she  said,  "and  ob- 
serve my  words,  as  you  love  and  as  you  fear 
me.  Let  no  syllable  be  breathed  from  your 
lips  of  what  has  happened  this  night.  Carry 
the  same  charge  to  my  maidens.  Lend  me 
thine  instant  aid,  Gillian,  and  thine,  my 
dearest  Rose,  to  change  these  disordered  gar- 
ments, and  arrange  this  dishevelled  hair.  It 
was  a  poor  vengeance  she  sought,  and  all  be- 
cause of  my  country.  I  am  resolved  she 
shall  not  see  the  slightest  trace  of  the  suffer- 
ings she  has  inflicted." 

As  she  spoke  thus,  her  eyes  flashed  with  in- 
dignation, which  seemed  to  dry  up  the  tears 
that  had  before  filled  them.  Rose  saw  the 
change  of  her  manner  with  a  mixture  of 
pleasure  and  concern,  being  aware  that  her 
mistress's  predominant  failing  was  incident 
to  her,  as  a  spoiled  child,  who,  accustomed 
to  be  treated  with  kindness,  deference,  and 
indulgence,  by  all  around  her,  was  apt  to  re- 
sent warmly  whatever  resembled  neglect  or 
contradiction. 

"God  knows."  said  the  faithful  bower- 
maiden,  "I  would  hold  my  hand  out  to  catch 
drops  of  molten  lead,  rather  than  endure 
vol.  vn. — 13 


your  tears;  and  yet,  my  sweet  mistress,  I 
would  rather  at  present  see  you  grieved  than 
angry.  This  ancient  lady  hath,  it  would 
seem,  but  acted  according  to  some  old  su- 
perstitious rite  of  her  family,  which  is  in 
part  yours.  Her  name  is  respectable,  both 
from  her  conduct  and  possessions;  and,  hard 
pressed  as  you  are  by  the  Normans,  with 
whom  your  kinswoman,  the  Prioress,  is  sure 
to  take  part,  1  was  in  hope  you  might  have 
had  some  shelter  and  countenance  from  the 
Lady  of  Baldringham." 

"Never,  Rose,  never,"  answered  Eveline; 
"you  know  not — you  cannot  guess  what  she 
has  made  me  suffer — exposing  me  to  witch- 
craft and  fiends.  Thyself  said  it,  and  said  it 
truly — the  Saxons  are  still  half  Pagans,  void 
of  Christianity,  as  of  nurture  and  kindli- 
ness." 

"Ay,  but,"  replied  Rose,  "I  spoke  then 
to  dissuade  you  from  a  danger;  now  that  the 
danger  is  passed  and  over,  1  may  judge  of  it 
otherwise." 

"Speak  not  for  them,  Rose,"  replied  Eve- 
line, angrily;  "no  innocent  victim  was  ever 
offered  up  at  the  altar  of  a  fiend  with  more 
indifference  than  my  father's  kinswoman  de- 
livered up  me — me  an  orphan,  bereaved  of 
my  natural  and  powerful  support.  I  hate 
her  cruelty — I  hate  her  house — I  hate  the 
thought  of  all  that  has  happened  here — of 
all,  Rose,  except  thy  matchless  faith  and 
fearless  attachment,  Go,  bid  our  train 
saddle  directly — I  will  be  gone  instantly — I 
will  not  attire  myself,"  she  added,  rejecting 
the  assistance  she  had  at  first  required — "I 
will  have  no  ceremony — tarry  for  no  leave- 
taking." 

In  the  hurried  and  agitated  manner  of  her 
mistress,  Rose  recognised  with  anxiety  an- 
other mood  of  the  same  irritable  and  excited 
temperament,  which  had  before  discharged 
itself  in  tears  and  fits.  But  perceiving,  at 
the  same  time,  that  remonstrance  was  in 
vain,  she  gave  the  necessary  orders  for  col- 
lecting their  company,  saddling,  and  prepar- 
ing for  departure;  hoping,  that  as  her  mis- 
tress removed  to  a  farther  distance  from  the 
scene  where  her  mind  had  received  so  severe 
a  shock,  her  equanimity  might,  by  degrees, 
be  restored. 

Dame  Gillian,  accordingly,  was  busied 
with  arranging  the  packages  of  her  lady,  and 
all  the  rest  of  Lady  Eveline's  retinue  in  pre- 
paring for  instant  departure,  when,  preceded 
by  her  steward,  who  acted  also  as  a  sort  of 
gentleman-usher,  leaning  upon  her  confiden- 
tial Berwine,  and  followed  by  two  or  three 
more  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her  house- 
j  hold,  with  looks  of  displeasure  on  her  ancient 
j  yet  lofty  brow,  the  Lady  Ermengarde  entered 
[the  apartment. 
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Eveline,  with  a  trembling  and  hurried 
hand,  a  burning  cheek,  and  other  signs  of 
agitation,  was  herself  busied  about  the  ar- 
rangement of  some  baggage,  when  her  rela- 
tion made  her  appearance.  At  once,  to 
Rose's  great  surprise,  she  exerted  a  strong 
command  over  herself,  and  repressing  every 
external  appearance  of  disorder,  she  advanced 
to  meet  her  relation,  with  a  calm  and  haughty 
stateliness  equal  to  her  own. 

"I  come  to  give  you  good  morning,  our 
niece,"  said  Ermengarde,  haughtily  indeed, 
yet  with  more  deference  than  she  seemed  at 
first  to  have  intended,  so  much  did  the  bear- 
ing of  Eveline  impose  respect  upon  her; — 
"  I  find  that  you  have  been  pleased  to  shift 
that  chamber  which  was  assigned  you,  in 
conformity  with  the  ancient  custom  of  this 
household,  and  betake  yourself  to  the  apart- 
ment of  a  menial." 

"Are  you  surprised  at  that,  lady?"  de- 
manded Eveline  in  her  turn;  "or  are  you 
disappointed  that  you  find  me  not  a  corpse, 
within  the  limits  of  the  chamber  which 
your  hospitality  and  affection  allotted  to 
me?" 

"Your  sleep,  then,  has  been  broken?" 
said  Ermengarde,  looking  fixedly  at  the  Lady 
Eveline,  as  she  spoke. 

"  If  I  complain  not,  madam,  the  evil  must 
be  deemed  of  little  consequence.  What  has 
happened  is  over  and  passed,  and  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  trouble  you  with  the  re- 
cital." 

"She  of  the  ruddy  finger,"  replied  Ermen- 
garde, triumphantly,  "loves  not  the  blood  of 
the  stranger." 

"She  had  less  reason,  while  she  walked 
the  earth,  to  love  that  of  the  Saxon,"  said 
Eveline,  "unless  her  legend  speaks  false  in 
that  matter;  and  unless,  as  I  well  suspect, 
your  house  is  haunted,  not  by  the  soul  of 
the  dead  who  suffered  within  its  walls,  but 
by  evil  spirits,  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  are  said  still  in  secret  to 
worship." 

"You  are  pleasant,  maiden,"  replied  the 
old  lady,  scornfully,  "or,  if  your  words  are 
meant  in  earnest,  the  shaft  of  your  censure 
has  glanced  aside.  A  house,  blessed  by  the 
holy  Saint  Dunstan,  and  by  the  royal  and 
holy  Confessor,  is  no  abode  for  evil  spirits." 

"The  house  of  Baldringham,"  replied 
Eveline,  "is  no  abode  for  those  who  fear 
such  spirits;  and  as  I  will,  with  all  humility, 
avow  myself  of  the  number,  I  shall  pres- 
ently  leave  it  to  the  custody  of  Saint  Dun- 
stan." 

"Not  till  you  have  broken  your  fast,  I 
trust?  "  said  the  Lady  of  Baldringham;  "you 
will  not,  I  hope,  do  my  years  and  our  re- 
lationship such  foul  disgrace  ?  " 


"Pardon  me,  madam,"  replied  the  Lady 
Eveline;  "those  who  have  experienced  your 
hospitality  at  night,  have  little  occasion  for 
breakfast  in  the  morning. — Rose,  are  not 
those  loitering  knaves  assembled  in  the  court- 
yard, or  are  they  yet  on  their  couches,  mak- 
ing up  for  the  slumber  they  have  lost  by 
midnight  disturbances  ?  " 

Rose  announced  that  her  train  was  in 
the  court,  and  mounted;  when,  with  a  low 
reverence,  Eveline  endeavored  to  pass  her 
relation,  and  leave  the  apartment  with- 
out farther  ceremony.  Ermengarde  at  first 
confronted  her  with  a  grim  and  furious 
glance,  which  seemed  to  show  a  soul  fraught 
with  more  rage  than  the  thin  blood  and 
rigid  features  of  extreme  old  age  had  the 
power  of  expressing,  and  raised  her  ebony 
staff  as  if  about  even  to  proceed  to  some  act 
of  personal  violence.  But  she  changed  her 
purpose,  and  suddenly  made  way  for  Eve- 
line, who  passed  without  farther  parley;  and 
as  she  descended  the  staircase,  which  con- 
ducted from  the  apartment  to  the  gateway, 
she  heard  the  voice  of  her  aunt  behind  her, 
like  that  of  an  aged  and  offended  sibyl,  de- 
nouncing wrath  and  woe  upon  her  insolence 
and  presumption. 

"Pride,"  she  exclaimed,  "goeth  before  de- 
struction, and  a  haughty  spirit  before  a  fall. 
She  who  scorneth  the  house  of  her  fore- 
fathers, a  stone  from  its  battlements  shall 
crush  her!  She  who  mocks  the  grey  hairs 
of  a  parent,  never  shall  one  of  her  own  locks 
be  silvered  with  age!  She  who  weds  with  a 
man  of  war  and  of  blood,  her  end  shall  nei- 
ther be  peaceful  nor  bloodless!  " 

Hurrying  to  escape  from  these  and  other 
ominous  denunciations,  Eveline  rushed  froin 
the  house,  mounted  her  palfrey  with  the 
precipitation  of  a  fugitive,  and,  surrounded 
by  her  attendants,  who  had  caught  a  part  of 
her  alarm,  though  without  conjecturing  the 
cause,  rode  hastily  into  the  forest;  old  Raoul, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
acting  as  their  guide. 

Agitated  more  than  she  was  willing  to 
confess  to  herself,  by  thus  leaving  the  habi- 
tation of  so  near  a  relation,  loaded  with 
maledictions  instead  of  the  blessings  which 
are  usually  bestowed  on  a  departing  kins- 
woman, Eveline  hastened  forward,  until  the 
huge  oak-trees  with  intervening  arms  had 
hidden  from  her  view  the  fatal  mansion. 

The  trampling  and  galloping  of  horse  was 
soon  after  heard,  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  patrol  left  by  the  Constable  for  the 
protection  of  the  mansion,  and  who  now, 
collecting  from  their  different  stations,  came 
prepared  to  attend  the  Lady  Eveline  on  her 
farther  road  to  Gloucester,  great  part  of 
which  lay  through  the  extensive  forest  of 
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Deane,  then  a  silvan  region  of  large  extent, 
though  now  much  denuded  of  trees  for  the 
service  of  the  iron-mines.  The  cavaliers 
came  up  to  join  the  retinue  of  Lady  Eve- 
line, with  armor  glittering  in  the  morning 
rays,  trumpets  sounding,  horses  prancing, 
neighing,  and  thrown,  each  by  his  chival- 
rous rider,  into  the  attitude  best  qualified  to 
exhibit  the  beauty  of  the  steed  and  dexterity 
of  the  horseman;  while  their  lances,  stream- 
ing with  long  pcnoncelles,  were  brandished 
in  every  manner  which  could  display  elation 
of  heart  and  readiness  of  hand;  The  sense 
of  the  military  character  of  her  countrymen 
of  Normandy  gave  to  Eveline  a  feeling  at 
once  of  security  and  of  triumph,  which  op- 
erated towards  the  dispelling  of  her  gloomy 
thoughts,  and  of  the  feverish  disorder  which 
affected  her  nerves.  The  rising  sun  also — 
the  song  of  the  birds  among  the  bowers — 
the  lowing  of  the  cattle  as  they  were  driven 
to  pasture — the  sight  of  the  hind,  who,  with 
her  fawn  trotting  by  her  side,  often  crossed 
some  forest  glade  within  view  of  the  travel- 
lers,— all  contributed  to  dispel  the  terror  of 
Eveline's  nocturnal  visions,  and  soothe  to 
rest  the  more  angry  passions  which  had  agi- 
tated her  bosom  at  her  departure  from  Bal- 
dringham.  She  suffered  her  palfrey  to 
slacken  his  pace,  and,  with  female  attention 
to  propriety,  began  to  adjust  her  riding 
robes,  and  compose  her  head-dress,  disor- 
dered in  her  hasty  departure.  Rose  saw  her 
cheek  assume  a  paler  but  more  settled  hue, 
instead  of  the  angry  hectic  which  had  col- 
ored it — saw  her  eye  become  more  steady  as 
she  looked  with  a  sort  of  triumph  upon  her 
military  attendants,  and  pardoned  (what  on 
other  occasions  she  would  probably  have 
made  some  reply  to)  her  enthusiastic  excla- 
mations in  praise  of  her  countrymen. 

"We  journey  safe,"  said  Eveline,  "under 
the  care  of  the  princely  and  victorious  Nor- 
mans. Theirs  is  the  noble  wrath  of  the 
lion,  which  destroys  or  is  appeased  at  once — 
their  is  no  guile  in  their  romantic  affection, 
no  sullenness  mixed  with  their  generous  in- 
dignation— they  know  the  duties  of  the  hall 
as  well  as  those  of  battle;  and  were  they  to 
be  surpassed  in  the  arts  of  war  (which  will 
only  be  when  Plinlimmon  is  removed  from 
its  base),  they  would  still  remain  superior  to 
every  other  people  in  generosity  and  cour- 
tesy."  _  . 

"If  I  do  not  feel  all  their  merits  so 
strongly  as  if  I  shared  their  blood,"  said 
Eose,  "I  am  at  least  glad  to  see  them  around 
us,  in  woods  which  are  said  to  abound  with 
dangers  of  various  kinds.  And  I  confess, 
my  heart  is  the  lighter,  that  I  can  now  no 
longer  observe  the  least  vestige  of  that  an- 
cient mansion,  in  which  we  passed  so  un- 


pleasant a  night,  and  the  recollection  of 
which  will  always  be  odious  to  me." 

Eveline  looked  sharply  at  her.  "Confess 
the  truth,  Rose;  thou  wouldst  give  thy  best 
kirtlo  to  know  all  of  my  horrible  adven- 
ture." 

"It  is  but  confessing  that  I  am  a  woman," 
answered  Rose;  "and  did  I  say  a  man,  I  dare 
say  the  difference  of  sex  would  imply  but  a 
small  abatement  of  curiosity." 

"Thou  makest  no  parade  of  other  feelings, 
which  prompt  thee  to  inquire  into  my  for- 
tunes," said  Eveline;  "but,  sweet  Rose,  I 
give  thee  not  the  less  credit  for  them.  Be- 
lieve me,  thou  shalt  know  all — but,  I  think, 
not  now." 

"At  your  pleasure,"  said  Rose;  "and  yet, 
methinks,  the  bearing  in  your  solitary  bosom 
such  a  fearful  secret  will  only  render  the 
weight  more  intolerable.  On  my  silence  you 
may  rely  as  on  that  of  the  Holy  Image, 
which  hears  us  confess  what  it  never  reveals. 
Besides,  such  things  become  familiar  to  the 
imagination  when  they  have  been  spoken  of, 
and  that  which  is  familiar  gradually  becomes 
stripped  of  its  terrors." 

"Thou  speakest  with  reason,  my  prudent 
Rose;  and  surely  in  this  gallant  troop,  borne 
like  a  flower  on  a  bush  by  my  good  palfrey 
Yseulte — fresh  gales  blowing  round  us,  flow- 
ers opening  and  birds  singing,  and  having 
thee  by  my  bridle-rein,  I  ought  to  feel  this 
a  fitting  time  to  communicate  what  thou 
hast  so  good  a  title  to  know.  And — yes! — 
thou  shalt  know  all! — Thou  art  not,  I  pre- 
sume, ignorant  of  the  qualities  of  what  the 
Saxons  of  this  land  call  a  Bahr-geist  ?" 

"Pardon  me,  lady,"  answered  Rose,  "my 
father  discouraged  my  listening  to  such  dis- 
courses. I  might  see  evil  spirits  enough,  he 
said,  without  my  imagination  being  taught 
to  form  such  as  were  fantastical.  The  word 
Bahr-geist,  I  have  heard  used  by  Gillian  and 
other  Saxons;  but  to  me  it  only  conveys 
some  idea  of  indefinite  terror,  of  which  I  have 
never  asked  nor  received  an  explanation." 

"Know,  then,"  said  Eveline,  "it  is  a  spec- 
tre, usually  the  image  of  a  departed  person, 
who,  either  for  wrong  sustained  in  some  par- 
ticular place  during  life,  or  through  treasure 
hidden  there,  or  from  some  such  other  cause, 
haunts  the  spot  from  time  to  time,  becomes 
familiar  to  those  who  dwell  there,  takes  an 
interest  in  their  fate,  occasionally  for  good, 
in  other  instances  or  times  for  evil.  The 
Bahr-geist  is,  therefore,  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  good  genius,  sometimes  as  the  aveng- 
ing fiend,  attached  to  particular  families  and 
classes  of  men.  It  is  the  lot  of  the  family  of 
Baldringham  (of  no  mean  note  in  other  re- 
spects) to  be  subject  to  the  visits  of  such  a 
being." 
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"May  I  ask  the  cause  (if  it  be  known)  of 
such  visitation  ?  "  said  Kose,  desirous  to  avail 
herself  to  the  uttermost  of  the  communica- 
tive mood  of  her  young  lady,  which  might 
not  perhaps  last  very  long. 

"I  know  the  legend  but  imperfectly,"  re- 
plied Eveline,  proceeding  with  a  degree  of 
calmness,  the  result  of  strong  exertion  over 
her  mental  anxiety,  "but  in  general  it  runs 
thus: — Baldrick,  the  Saxon  hero  who  first 
possessed  yonder  dwelling,  became  enamored 
of  a  fair  Briton,  said  to  have  been  descended 
from  those  Druids  of  whom  the  Welsh  speak 
so  much,  and  deemed  not  unacquainted  with 
the  arts  of  sorcery  which  they  practised, 
when  they  offered  up  human  sacrifices  amid 
those  circles  of  unhewn  and  living  rock,  of 
which  thou  hast  seen  so  many.  After  more 
than  two  years'  wedlock,  Baldrick  became 
weary  of  his  wife  to  such  a  point,  that  he 
formed  the  cruel  resolution  of  putting  hei  to 
death.  Some  say  he  doubted  her  fidelity — 
some  that  the  matter  was  pressed  on  him  by 
the  church,  as  she  was  suspected  of  heresy 
— some  that  he  removed  her  to  make  way 
for  a  more  wealthy  marriage — but  all  agree 
in  the  result.  He  sent  two  of  hisCnichtsto 
the  house  of  Baldringham,  to  put  to  death 
the  unfortunate  Vanda,  and  commanded 
them  to  bring  him  the  ring  which  had  cir- 
cled her  finger  on  the  day  of  wedlock,  in 
token  that  his  orders  were  accomplished. 
The  men  were  ruthless  in  their  office;  they 
strangled  Vanda  in  yonder  apartment,  and 
as  the  hand  was  so  swollen  that  no  effort 
could  draw  off  the  ring,  they  obtained  pos- 
session of  it  by  severing  the  finger.  But 
long  before  the  return  of  those  cruel  perpe- 
trators of  her  death,  the  shadow  of  Vanda 
had  appeared  before  her  appalled  husband, 
and  holding  up  to  him  her  bloody  hand, 
made  him  fearfully  sensible  how  well  his  sav- 
age commands  had  been  obeyed.  After 
haunting  him  in  peace  and  war,  in  desert, 
court,  and  camp,  until  he  died  despairingly 
on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Bahr- 
geist,  or  ghost  of  the  murdered  Vanda,  be- 
came so  terrible  in  the  House  of  Baldring- 
ham, that  the  succor  of  Saint  Dunstan  was  | 
itself  scarcely  sufficient  to  put  bounds  to  her 
visitation.  Yea,  the  blessed  saint,  when  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  exorcism,  did,  in  re- 
quital of  Baldrick's  crime,  impose  a  strong 
and  enduring  penalty  upon  every  female  de- 
scendant of  the  house  in  the  third  degree; 
namely,  that  once  in  their  lives,  and  before 
their  twenty-first  year,  they  should  each 
spend  a  solitary  night  in  the  chamber  of 
the  murdered  Vanda,  saying  therein  certain 
prayers,  as  well  for  her  repose,  as  for  the  suf- 
fering soul  of  her  murdei-er.  During  that 
awful  space  it  is  generally  believed  that  the 


spirit  of  the  murdered  person  appears  to  the 
female  who  observes  the  vigil,  and  shows 
some  sign  of  her  future  good  or  bad  fortune. 
If  favorable,  she  appears  with  a  smiling  as- 
pect, and  crosses  them  with  her  unblooded 
hand;  but  she  announces  evil  fortune  by 
showing  the  hand  from  which  the  finger  was 
severed,  with  a  stern  countenance,  as  if  re- 
senting upon  the  descendant  of  her  husband 
his  inhuman  cruelty.  Sometimes  she  is  said 
to  speak.  These  particulars  I  learned  long 
since  from  an  old  Saxon  dame,  the  mother 
of  our  Margery,  who  had  been  an  attendant 
on  my  grandmother,  and  left  the  house  of 
Baldringham  when  she  made  her  escape 
from  it  with  my  father's  father." 

"  Did  your  grandmother  ever  render  this 
homage,"  said  Rose,  "which  seems  to  me — 
under  favor  of  Saint  Dunstan — to  bring 
humanity  into  too  close  intercourse  with  a 
being  of  a  doubtful  nature  ?  " 

"My  grandfather  thought  so,  and  never 
permitted  my  grandmother  to  revisit  the 
House  of  Baldringham  after  her  marriage; 
hence  disunion  betwixt  him  and  his  son  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  members  of  that  fam- 
ily on  the  other.  They  laid  sundry  misfor- 
tunes, and  particularly  the  loss  of  mail-heirs 
which  at  that  time  befell  them,  to  my 
parent's  not  having  done  the  hereditary 
homage  to  the  bloody-fingered  Bahr-geist." 

"And  how  could  you,  my  dearest  lady," 
said  Rose,  "knowing  that  they  held  among 
them  a  usage  so  hideous,  think  of  accepting 
the  invitation  of  Lady  Ermengarde  ?  " 

"I  can  hardly  answer  you  the  question," 
answered  Eveline.  "Partly  I  feared  my 
father's  recent  calamity,  to  be  slain  (as  I  have 
heard  him  say  his  aunt  once  prophesied  of 
him)  by  the  enemy  he  most  despised,  might 
be  the  result  of  this  rite  having  been  neg- 
lected; and  partly  I  hoped,  that  if  my  mind 
should  be  appalled  at  the  danger,  when  it 
presented  itself  closer  to  my  eye,  it  could  not 
be  urged  on  me  in  courtesy  and  humanity. 
You  saw  how  soon  my  cruel-hearted  relative 
pounced  upon  the  opportunity,  and  how  im- 
possible it  became  for  me,  bearing  the  name, 
and,  I  trust,  the  spirit  of  Berenger,  to  escape 
from  the  net  in  which  I  had  involved 
myself." 

"No  regard  for  name  or  rank  should  have 
engaged  me,"  replied  Rose,  "to  place  myself 
where  apprehension  alone,  even  without  the 
terrors  of  a  real  visitation,  might  have  pun- 
ished my  presumption  with  insanity.  But 
what,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  did  you  see  at 
this  horrible  rendezvous?" 

"Ay,  there  is  the  question,"  said  Eveline, 
raising  her  hand  to  her  brow — "how  I  could 
witness  that  which  I  distinctly  saw,  yet  be 
able  to  retain  command  of  thought  and  in- 
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tellect! — I  had  recited  the  prescribed  devo- 
tions for  the  murderer  and  his  victim,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  couch  which  was  as- 
signed me,  had  laid  aside  such  of  my  clothes 
as  might  impede  my  rest — I  had  surmounted, 
in  short,  the  first  shock  which  I  experienced 
in  committing  myself  to  this  mysterious 
chamber,  and  I  hoped  to  pass  the  night  in 
slumber  as  sound  as  my  thoughts  were  inno- 
cent. But  I  was  fearfully  disappointed.  I 
cannot  judge  how  long  I  had  slept,  when  my 
bosom  was  oppressed  by  an  unusual  weight 
which  seemed  at  once  to  stifle  my  voice,  stop 
the  beating  of  my  heart,  and  prevent  me 
from  drawing  my  breath;  and  when  I  looked 
up  to  discover  the  cause  of  this  horrible  suf- 
focation, the  form  of  the  murdered  British 
matron  stood  over  my  couch  taller  than  life, 
shadowy,  and  with  a  countenance  where 
traits  of  dignity  and  beauty  were  mingled  | 
with  a  fierce  expression  of  vengeful  exulta- 
tion. She  held  over  me  the  hand  which 
bore  the  bloody  marks  of  her  husband's 
cruelty,  and  seemed  as  if  she  signed  the 
cross,  devoting  me  to  destruction;  while, 
with  an  unearthly  tone,  she  uttered  these 
words: — 

'  Widow'd  wife,  and  married  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betrayed  I ' 

The  phantom  stooped  over  me  as  she  spoke, 
and  lowered  her  gory  fingers,  as  if  to  touch 
my  face,  when,  terror  giving  me  the  power 
of  which  at  first  it  deprived  me,  I  screamed 
aloud — the  casement  of  the  apartment  was 
thrown  open  with  a  loud  noise,— and — But 
what  signifies  my  telling  all  this  to  thee, 
Eose,  who  show  so  plainly,  by  the  move- 
ment of  eye  and  lip,  that  you  consider  me 
as  a  silly  and  childish  dreamer  ?  " 

"Be  not  angry,  my  dear  lady,"  said  Eose; 
"  I  do  indeed  believe  that  the  witch  we  call 
Mara  *  has  been  dealing  with  you;  but  she, 
you  know,  is  by  leeches  considered  as  no  real 
phantom,  but  solely  the  creation  of  our  own 
imagination,  disordered  by  causes  which 
arise  from  bodily  indisposition." 

"Thou  art  learned,  maiden,"  said  Eve- 
line, rather  peevishly;  "but  when  I  assure 
thee  that  my  better  angel  came  to  my 
assistance  in  a  human  form — that  at  his  ap- 
pearance the  fiend  vanished — and  that  he 
transported  me  in  his  arms  out  of  the  cham- 
ber of  terror,  I  think  thou  wilt,  as  a  good 
Christian,  put  more  faith  in  that  which  I 
tell  you." 

"Indeed,  indeed,  my  sweetest  mistress,  I 
cannot."  replied  Eose.  "It  is  even  that 
circumstance  of  the  guardian  angel  which 
makes  me  consider  the  whole  as  a  dream. 
A  Norman  sentinel,  whom  I  myself  called 
from  his  post  on  purpose,  did  indeed  come 

*  Ephialtes,  or  Nightmare. 


to  your  assistance,  and,  breaking  into  your 
apartment,  transported  you  to  that  where  I 
myself  received  you  from  his  arms  in  a  life- 
less condition." 

"A  Norman  soldier,  ha!"  said  Eveline, 
coloring  extremely;  "and  to  whom,  maiden, 
did  you  dare  give  commision  to  break  into 
my  sleeping-chamber  ?  " 

"Your  eyes  flash  anger,  madam,  but  is  it 
reasonable  they  should  ? — Did  I  not  hear  your 
screams  of  agony,  and  was  1  to  stand  fettered 
by  ceremony  at  such  a  moment  ? — no  more 
than  if  the  castle  had  been  on  fire." 

"I  ask  you  again,  Eose,"  said  her  mis- 
tress, still  with  discomposure,  though  less 
angrily  than  at  first,  "  whom  you  directed  to 
break  into  my  apartment  ?  " 

"Indeed,  I  know  not,  lady,"  said  Eose; 
"for  beside  that  he  was  muffled  in  his  man- 
tle, little  chance  was  there  of  my  knowing 
his  features,  even  had  I  seen  them  fully. 
But  I  can  soon  discover  the  cavalier;  and  I 
will  set  about  it,  that  I  may  give  him  the  re- 
ward I  promised,  and  warn  him  to  be  silent 
and  discreet  in  this  matter." 

"Do  so,"  said  Eveline;  "and  if  you  find 
him  among  those  soldiers,  who  attend  us,  I 
will  indeed  lean  to  thine  opinion,  and  think 
that  fantasy  had  the  chief  share  in  the  evils 
I  have  endured  the  last  night." 

Eose  struck  her  palfrey  with  the  rod,  and, 
accompanied  by  her  mistress,  rode  up  to 
Philip  Guarine,  the  Constable's  squire,  who 
for  the  present  commanded  their  little  es- 
cort. "Good  Guarine,"  she  said,  "I  had 
talk  with  one  of  these  sentinels  last  night 
from  my  window,  and  he  did  me  some  ser- 
vice, for  which  I  promised  him  recompense 
— Will  you  inquire  for  the  man,  that  I  may 
pay  him  his  guerdon  ?  " 

"Truly,  I  will  owe  him  a  guerdon  also, 
pretty  maiden,"  answered  the  squire;  "for  if 
a  lance  of  them  approached  near  enough 
the  house  to  hold  speech  from  the  windows, 
he  transgressed  the  precise  orders  of  his 
watch." 

"Tush!  you  must  forgive  that  for  my 
sake,"  said  Eose.  "I  warrant,  had  I  called 
on  yourself,  stout  Guarine,  I  should  have 
had  influence  to  bring  you  under  my  cham- 
ber window." 

Guarine  laughed,  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "True  it  is,"  he  said,  "when  women 
are  in  place,  discipline  is  in  danger." 

He  then  went  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
!  quiries  among  his  band,  and  returned  with 
the  assurance,  that  his  soldiers,  generally  and 
severally,  denied  having  approached  the 
mansion  of  the  Lady  of  Ermengarde  on  the 
preceding  night. 

"Thou  seest,  Eose,"  said  Eveline,  with  a 
significant  look  to  her  attendant. 
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"The  poor  rogues  are  afraid  of  Guarine's 
severity,"  said  Rose,  "and  dare  not  tell  the 
truth — I  shall  have  some  one  in  private 
claiming  the  reward  of  me." 

"I  would  I  had  the  privilege  myself,  dam- 
sel," said  Guarine;  "but  for  these  fellows, 
they  are  not  so  timorous  as  you  suppose 
them,  being  even  too  ready  to  avouch  their 
roguery  when  it  hath  less  excuse — Besides,  I  - 
promised  them  impunity. — Have  you  any- 
thing farther  to  order?" 

"Nothing,  good  Guarine,"  said  Eveline; 
"only  this  small  donative  to  procure  wine  for  j 
thy  soldiers,  that  they  may  spend  the  next 
night  more  merrily  than  the  last. — And  now 
he  is  gone — Maiden,  thou  must,  I  think,  be 
now  well  aware  that  what  thou  sawest  was 
no  earthly  being  ?  " 

"I  must  believe  mine  own  ears  and  eyes, 
madam,"  replied  Rose. 

"Do — but  allow  me  the  same  privilege," 
answered  Eveline.  "Believe  me,  that  my 
deliverer  (for  so  I  must  call  him)  bore  the 
features  of  one  who  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baldringham. 
Tell  me  but  one  thing — What  dost  thou 
think  of  this  extraordinary  prediction — 

'  Widmv'd  wife  and  wedded  nriid, 
Betrothed,  betrayer,  and  betray  d?' 

Thou  wilt  say  it  is  an  idle  invention  of  my 
brain — but  think  it  for  a  moment  the  speech 
of  a  true  diviner,  and  what  wouldst  thou  say 
of  it  ?  " 

"That  you  may  be  betrayed,  my  dearest 
lady,  but  never  can  be  a  betrayer,"  answered 
Rose  with  animation. 

Eveline  reached  her  hand  out  to  her 
friend,  and  as  she  pressed  affectionately  that 
which  Rose  gave  in  return,  she  whispered  to 
her  with  energy,  "I  thank  thee  for  the 
judgment,  which  my  own  heart  confirms." 

A  cloud  of  dust  now  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Constable  of  Chester  and  his 
retinue,  augmented  by  the  attendance  of  his 
host  Sir  William  Herbert,  and  some  of  his 
neighbors  and  kinsmen,  who  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  orphan  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  by  which  appellation  Eveline 
was  known  upon  her  passage  through  their 
territory. 

Eveline  remarked  that,  at  their  greeting, 
De  Lacy  looked  with  displeased  surprise  at 
the  disarrangement  of  her  dress  and  equipage, 
which  her  hasty  departure  from  Baldringham 
had  necessarily  occasioned;  and  she  was,  on 
her  part,  struck  with  an  expression  of  coun- 
tenance which  seemed  to  say,  "I  am  not  to 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  person,  who  may 
be  received  with  negligence,  and  treated 
slightly  with  impunity."  For  the  first  time, 
she  thought  that,  though  always  deficient  in 
grace  and  beauty,  the  Constable's  counte- 


nance was  formed  to  express  the  more  angry 
passions  with  force  and  vivacity,  and  that 
she  who  shared  his  rank  and  name  must  lay 
her  account  with  the  implicit  surrender  of 
her  will  and  wishes  to  those  of  an  arbitrary 
lord  and  master. 

But  the  cloud  soon  passed  from  the  Con- 
■  stable's  brow;  and  in  the  conversation  which 
he  afterwards  maintained  with  Herbert  and 
the  other  knights  and  gentlemen,  who  from 
time  to  time  came  to  greet  and  accompany 
them  for  a  little  way  on  their  journey,  Eve- 
|  line  had  occasion  to  admire  his  superiority, 
both  of  sense  and  expression,  and  to  remark 
the  attention  and  deference  with  which  his 
words  were  listened  to  by  men  too  high  in 
rank,  and  too  proud,  readily  to  admit  any 
pre-eminence  that  was  not  founded  on  ac- 
knowledged merit.  The  regard  of  women  is 
generally  much  influenced  by  the  estimation 
which  an  individual  maintains  in  the  opinion 
of  men;  and  Eveline,  when  she  concluded 
her  journey  in  the  Benedictine  nunnery  in 
Gloucester,  could  not  think  without  respect 
upon  the  renowned  warrior,  and  celebrated 
politician,  whose  acknowledged  abilities  ap- 
peared to  place  him  above  every  one  whom 
she  had  seen  approach  him.  His  wife,  Eve- 
line thought  (and  she  was  not  without  am- 
bition), if  relinquishing  some  of  those  quali- 
ties in  a  husband  which  are  in  youth  most 
captivating  to  the  female  imagination,  must 
be  still  generally  honored  and  respected,  and 
have  contentment,  if  not  romantic  felicity, 
within  her  reach. 


CHAPTER  SIXTEENTH. 

The  Lady  Eveline  remained  nearly  four 
months  with  her  aunt,  the  Abbess  of  the 
Benedictine  nunnery,  under  whose  auspices 
the  Constable  of  Chester  saw  his  suit  ad- 
vance and  prosper  as  it  would  probably  have 
done  under  that  of  the  deceased  Raymond 
Berenger,  her  brother.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  but  for  the  supposed  vision  of  the 
Virgin,  and  the  vow  of  gratitude  which  that 
supposed  vision  had  called  forth,  the  natural 
dislike  of  so  young  a  person  to  a  match  so 
unequal  in  years  might  have  effectually  op- 
posed his  success.  Indeed,  Eveline,  while 
honoring  the  Constable's  virtues,  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  high  character,  and  admiring  his 
talents,  could  never  altogether  divest  herrelf 
of  a  secret  fear  of  him,  which,  while  it  pre- 
vented her  from  expressing  any  direct  disap- 
probation of  his  addresses,  caused  her  some- 
times to  shudder,  she  scarce  knew  why,  at 
the  idea  of  their  becoming  successful. 

The  ominous  words,  "betraying  and  be- 
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trayed,"  would  then  occur  to  her  memory; 
and  when  her  aunt  (the  period  of  the  deep- 
est mourning  being  elapsed)  had  fixed  a  pe- 
riod for  her  betrothal,  she  looked  forward 
to  it  with  a  feeling  of  terror,  for  which  she 
was  unable  to  account  to  herself,  and  which, 
as  well  as  the  particulars  of  her  dream,  she 
concealed  even  from  Father  Aldrovand  in 
the  hours  of  confession.  It  was  not  aversion 
to  the  Constable — it  was  far  less  preference  , 
to  any  other  suitor — it  was  one  of  those  in- 
stinctive movements  and  emotions  by  which 
Nature  seems  to  warn  us  of  approaching  dan- 
ger, though  furnishing  no  information  re- 
specting its  nature,  and  suggesting  no  means 
of  escaping  from  it. 

So  strong  were  these  intervals  of  apprehen- 
sion, that  if  they  had  been  seconded  by  the  re- 
monstrances of  Rose  Flammock,  as  formerly, 
they  might  perhaps  have  led  to  Eveline's  yet 
forming  some  resolution  unfavorable  to  the 
suit  of  the  Constable.  But,  still  more  zealous 
for  her  lady's  honor  than  even  for  her  happi- 
ness, Hose  had  strictly  forborne  every  effort 
which  could  affect  Eveline's  purpose,  when 
she  had  once  expressed  her  approbation 
of  De  Lacy's  addresses;  and  whatever  she 
thought  or  anticipated  concerning  the  pro- 
posed marriage,  she  seemed  from  that  mo- 
ment to  consider  it  as  an  event  which  must 
necessarily  take  place. 

De  Lacy  himself,  as  he  learned  more  inti- 
mately to  know  the  merit  of  the  prize  which 
he  was  desirous  of  possessing,  looked  for- 
ward with  different  feelings  towards  the 
union  than  those  with  which  he  had  first 
proposed  the  measure  to  Raymond  Berenger. 
It  was  then  a  mere  match  of  interest  and 
convenience,  which  had  occurred  to  the  mind 
of  a  proud  and  politic  feudal  lord,  as  the  best 
mode  of  consolidating  the  power  and  per- 
petuating the  line  of  his  family.  Nor  did 
even  the  splendor  of  Eveline's  beauty  make 
that  impression  upon  De  Lacy  which  it  was 
calculated  to  do  on  the  fiery  and  impas- 1 
sioned  chivalry  of  the  age.  He  was  past  that 
period  of  life  when  the  wise  are  captivated 
by  outward  form,  and  might  have  said,  with 
truth  as  well  as  with  discretion,  that  he 
could  have  wished  his  beautiful  bride  sev- 
eral years  older,  and  possessed  of  a  more 
moderate  portion  of  personal  charms,  in  or- 
der to  have  rendered  the  match  more  fitted 
for  his  own  age  and  disposition.  This  stoi- 
cism, however,  vanished  when,  on  repeated 
interviews  with  his  destined  bride,  he  found 
that  she  was  indeed  inexperienced  in  life, 
but  desirous  to  be  guided  by  superior  wis- 
dom; and  that,  although  gifted  with  high 
spirit,  and  a  disposition  which  began  to  re- 
cover its  natural  elastic  gaiety,  she  was  gen- 
tle, docile,  and,  above  all,  endowTed  with  a 


firmness  of  principle,  which  seemed  to  give 
assurance  that  she  would  tread  uprightly, 
and  without  spot,  the  slippery  paths  in 
which  youth,  rank,  and  beauty  are  doomed 
to  move. 

As  feelings  of  a  warmer  and  more  impas- 
sioned kind  towards  Eveline  began  to  glow 
in  De  Lacy's  bosom,  his  engagements  as  a 
crusader  became  more  and  more  burdensome 
to  him.  The  Benedictine  Abbess,  the  nat- 
ural guardian  of  Eveline's  happiness,  added 
to  these  feelings  by  her  reasoning  and  re- 
monstrances. Although  a  nun  and  a  de- 
votee, she  held  in  reverence  the  holy  state 
of  matrimony,  and  comprehended  so  much 
of  it  as  to  be  aware,  that  its  important  pur- 
poses could  not  be  accomplished  while  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  was  interposed 
betwixt  the  married  pair;  for  as  to  a  hint 
from  the  Constable  that  his  young  spouse 
might  accompany  him  into  the  dangerous 
and  dissolute  precincts  of  the  Crusader's 
camp,  the  good  lady  crossed  herself  with  hor- 
ror at  the  proposal,  and  never  permitted  it 
to  be  a  second  time  mentioned  in  her 
presence. 

It  was  not,  however,  uncommon  for  kings, 
princes,  and  other  persons  of  high  conse- 
quence, who  had  taken  upon  them  the  vow 
to  rescue  Jerusalem,  to  obtain  delays,  and 
even  a  total  remission  of  their  engagement, 
by  proper  application  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  The  Constable  was  sure  to  possess 
the  full  advantage  of  his  sovereign's  interest 
and  countenance,  in  seeking  permission  to 
remain  in  England,  for  he  was  the  noble  to 
whose  valor  and  policy  Henry  had  chiefly  in- 
trusted the  defence  of  the  disorderly  Welsh 
Marches;  and  it  was  by  no  means  with  his 
good-will  that  so  useful  a  subject  had  ever 
assumed  the  cross. 

It  was  settled,  therefore,  in  private  be- 
twixt the  Abbess  and  the  Constable,  that  the 
latter  should  solicit  at  Rome,  and  with  the 
Pope's  Legate  in  England,  a  remission  of  his 
vow  for  at  least  two  years;  a  favor  which  it 
was  thought  could  scarce  be  refused  to  one 
of  his  wealth  and  influence,  backed  as  it  was 
with  the  most  liberal  offers  of  assistance 
towards  the  redemption  of  the  Holy  Land. 
His  offers  were  indeed  munificent;  for  he 
proposed,  if  his  own  personal  attendance 
were  dispensed  with,  to  send  an  hundred 
lances  at  his  own  cost,  each  lance  accompa- 
nied by  two  squires,  three  archers,  and  a  var- 
let  or  horse-boy;  being  double  the  retinue 
by  which  his  own  person  was  to  have  been 
accompanied.  He  offered  besides  to  deposit 
the  sum  of  two  thousand  bezants  to  the  gen- 
eral expenses  of  the  expedition,  to  surrender 
to  the  use  of  the  Christian  armament  those 
equipped  vessels  which  he  had  provided,  and 
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which  even  now  awaited  the  embarkation  of 
himself  and  his  followers. 

Yet,  while  making  these  magnificent 
proffers,  the  Constable  could  not  help  feel- 
ing they  would  be  inadequate  to  the  expec- 
tations of  the  rigid  prelate  Baldwin,  who,  as 
lie  had  himself  preached  the  crusade,  and 
brought  the  Constable  and  many  others  into 
that  holy  engagement,  must  needs  see  with 
displeasure  the  work  of  his  eloquence  en- 
dangered, by  the  retreat  of  so  important  an 
associate  from  his  favorite  enterprise.  To 
soften,  therefore,his  disappointment  as  much 
as  possible,  the  Constable  offered  to  the 
Archbishop,  that,  in  the  event  of  his  obtain- 
ing license  to  remain  in  Britain,  his  forces 
should  fee  led  by  his  nephew,  Damian  Lacy, 
already  renowned  for  his  early  feats  of  chiv- 
alry, the  present  hope  of  his  house,  and, 
failing  heirs  of  his  own  body,  its  future  head 
and  support. 

The  Constable  took  the  most  prudent 
method  of  communicating  this  proposal  to 
the  Archbishop  Baldwin,  through  a  mutual 
friend,  on  whose  good  offices  he  could  de- 
pend, and  whose  interest  with  the  Prelate 
was  regarded  as  great.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  splendor  of  the  proposal,  the  Prelate 
heard  it  with  sullen  and  obstinate  silence, 
and  referred  for  answer  to  a  personal  con- 
ference with  the  Constable  at  an  appointed 
day,  when  concers  of  the  church  would  call 
the  Archbishop  to  the  city  of  Gloucester. 
The  report  of  the  mediator  was  such  as  in- 
duced the  Constable  to  expect  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  proud  and  powerful 
churchman;  but,  himself  proud  and  power- 
ful, and  backed  by  the  favor  of  his  sover- 
eign, he  did  not  expect  to  be  foiled  in  the 
contest. 

The  necessity  that  this  point  should  be 
previously  adjusted,  as  well  as  the  recent  loss 
of  P^veline's  father,  gave  an  air  of  privacy  to 
De  Lacy's  courtship,  and  prevented  its  being 
signalised  by  tournaments  and  feats  of  mili- 
tary skill,  in  which  he  would  have  been 
otherwise  desirous  to  display  his  address  in 
the  eyes  of  his  mistress.  The  rules  of  the 
convent  prevented  his  giving  entertainments 
of  dancing,  music,  or  other  more  pacific 
revels;  and  although  the  Constable  displayed 
his  affection  by  the  most  splendid  gifts  to 
his  future  bride  and  her  attendants,  the 
whole  affair,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experi- 
enced Dame  Gillian,  proceeded  more  Avitb 
the  solemnity  of  a  funeral,  than  the  light 
pace  of  an  approaching  bridal. 

The  bride  herself  felt  something  of  this, 
and  thought  occasionally  it  might  have  been 
lightened  by  the  visits  of  young  Damian, 
m  whose  age,  so  nearly  corresponding  to  her 
own,  she  might  have  expected  some  relief 


from  the  formal  courtship  of  his  graver 
uncle.  But  he  came  not;  and  from  what 
the  Constable  said  concerning  him,  she  was 
led  to  imagine  that  the  relations  had,  for  a 
time  at  least,  exchanged  occupations  and 
character.  The  eider  De  Lacy  continued, 
indeed,  in  nominal  observance  of  his  vow, 
to  dwell  in  a  pavilion  by  the  gates  of  Glou- 
cester; but  he  seldom  donned  his  armor, 
substituted  costly  damask  and  silk  for  his 
war-worn  shamois  doublet,  and  affected  at 
his  advanced  time  of  life  more  gaiety  of  at- 
tire'than  his  contemporaries  remembered  as 
distinguishing  his  early  youth.  His  nephew, 
on  the  contrary,  resided  almost  constantly  on 
the  marches  of  Wales,  occupied  in  settling 
by  prudence,  or  subduing  by  main  force, 
the  various  disturbances  by  which  these 
provinces  were  continually  agitated;  and 
Eveline  learned  with  surprise,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  his  uncle  had  prevailed  on 
him  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony  of  their 
being  betrothed  to  each  other,  or,  as  the  Nor- 
mans entitled  the  ceremony,  their  Jiatifailles. 
This  engagement,  which  preceded  the  actual 
marriage  for  a  space  more  or  less,  according 
to  circumstances,  was  usually  celebrated 
with  a  solemnity  corresponding  to  the  rank 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  Constable  added,  with  expressions  of 
regret,  that  Damian  gave  himself  too  little 
rest,  considering  his  early  youth,  slept  too 
little,  and  indulged  in  too  restless  a  disposi- 
tion— that  his  health  was  suffering — and  that 
a  learned  Jewish  leech,  whose  opinion  had 
been  taken,  had  given  his  advice  that  the 
warmth  of  a  more  genial  climate  was  neces- 
sary to' restore  his  constitution  to  its  general 
and  natural  vigor. 

Eveline  heard  this  with  much  regret,  for 
she  remembered  Damian  as  the  angel  of 
good  tidings,  who  first  brought  her  news  of 
deliverance  from  the  forces  of  the  Welsh; 
and  the  occasions  on  which  they  had  met, 
though  mournful,  brought  a  sort  of  pleasure 
in  recollection,  so  gentle  had  been  the  youth's 
deportment,  and  so  consoling  his  expressions 
of  sympathy.  She  wished  she  could  see 
him,  that  she  might  herself  judge  of  the 
nature  of  his  illness;  for.  likeotherdamselsof 
that  age,  she  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  healing,  and  had  been  taught  by  Father 
Aldrovand,  himself  no  mean  physician, 
how  to  extract  healing  essences  from  plants 
and  herbs  gathered  under  planetary  hours. 
She  thought  it  possible  that  her  talents  in 
this  art,  slight  as  they  were,  might  perhaps 
be  of  service  to  one  already  her  friend  and 
liberator,  and  soon  about  to  become  her  very 
near  relation. 

It  was  therefore  with  a  sensation  of 
pleasure,  mingled  with  some  confusion  (at 
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the  ideai  doubtfessj  of  assuming  the  part  of 
medical  advise*  bo  so  young  a  patient),  that 
one  evening,  while  the  convent  was  assem- 
bled about  some  business  of  their  chapter, 
she  heard  Gillian  announce  that  the  kins- 
man of  the  Lord  Constable  desired  to  speak 
with  her.  She  snatched  up  the  veil,  which 
she  wore  in  compliance  with  the  customs  of 
tlie  house,  and  hastily  descended  to  the  par- 
lor, commanding  the  attendance  of  Gillian, 
who,  nevertheless,  did  not  think  proper  to 
obey  the  signal. 

When  she  entered  the  apartment,  a  man 
whom  she  had  never  seen  before  advanced, 
kneeling  on  one  knee,  and  taking  up  the 
hem  of  her  veil,  saluted  it  with  an  air  of 
the  most  profound  respect.  She  stepped 
back,  surprised  and  alarmed,  although 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the 
stranger  to  justify  her  apprehension.  He 
seemed  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age,  tall 
of  stature,  and  bearing  a  noble  though 
wasted  form,  and  a  countenance  on  which 
disease,  or  perhaps  youthful  indulgence,  had 
anticipated  the  traces  of  age.  His  demeanor 
seemed  courteous  and  respectful,  even  in  a 
degree  which  approached  to  excess.  He 
observed  Eveline's  surprise,  and  said,  in  a 
tone  of  pride,  mingled  with  emotion,  "I 
fear  that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that 
my  visit  is  regarded  as  an  unwelcome 
intrusion." 

"Arise,  sir,"  answered  Eveline,  'and  let 
me  know  your  name  and  business.  I  was 
summoned  to  a  kinsman  of  the  Constable  of 
Chester." 

"  And  you  expected  the  stripling  Damian," 
answered  the  stranger.  "But  the  match 
with  which  England  rings  will  connect  you 
with  others  of  the  house  besides  that  young 
person;  and  amongst  these,  with  the  luckless 
Randal  de  Lacy.  Perhaps,"  continued  he, 
"the  fair  Eveline  Berenger  may  not  even 
have  heard  his  name  breathed  by  his  more 
fortunate  kinsman — more  fortunate  in  every 
respect,  but  most  fortunate  in  his  present 
prospects." 

This  compliment  was  accompanied  by  a 
deep  reverence,  and  Eveline  stood  much  em- 
barrassed how  to  reply  to  his  civilities;  for 
although  she  now  remembered  to  have 
heard  this  Randal  slightly  mentioned  by  the 
Constable  when  speaking  of  his  family,  it 
was  in  terms  which  implied  there  was  no 
good  understanding  betwixt  them.  She 
therefore  only  returned  his  courtesy  by  gen- 
eral thanks  for  the  honor  of  his  visit,  trust- 
ing he  would  then  retire;  but  such  was  not 
his  purpose. 

"I  comprehend."  he  said,  "from the  cold- 
ness with  which  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger 
receives  me,  that  what  she  has  heard  of  me 


from  my  kinsman  (if  indeed  he  thought  mo 
worthy  of  being  mentioned  to  her  at  all)  has 
been,  to  say  the  least,  unfavorable.  And 
yet  my  name  once  stood  as  high  in  fields 
and  courts,  as  that  of  the  Constable;  nor  is 
it  aught  more  disgraceful  than  what  is  in- 
deed often  esteemed  the  worst  of  disgraces — 
poverty,  which  prevents  my  still  aspiring  to 
places  of  honor  and  fame.  If  my  youthful 
follies  have  been  numerous,  I  have  paid  for 
them  by  the  loss  of  my  fortune,  and  the  de- 
gradation of  my  condition;  and  therein,  my 
happy  kinsman  might,  if  he  pleased,  do  me 
some  aid — I  mean  not  with  his  purse  or  estate; 
for,  pr>or  as  I  am,  I  would  not  live  on  alms 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  an  es- 
tranged friend;  but  his  countenance  would 
put  him  to  no  cost,  and,  in  so  far,  I  might 
expect  some  favor." 

"In  that  my  Lord  Constable,"  said  Eve- 
line, "must  judge  for  himself.  I  have — as 
yet,  at  least — no  right  to  interfere  in  his 
family  affairs;  and  if  I  should  ever  have  such 
right,  it  will  well  become  me  to  be  cautious 
how  I  use  it." 

"It  is  prudently  answered,"  replied  Ran- 
dal; "but  what  I  ask  of  you  is  merely,  that 
you,  in  your  gentleness,  would  please  to  con- 
vey to  my  cousin  a  suit,  which  I  find  it  hard 
to  bring  my  ruder  tongue  to  utter  with  suf- 
ficient submission.  The  usurers,  whose 
claims  have  eaten  like  a  canker  into  my 
means,  now  menace  me  with  a  dungeon — a 
threat  which  they  dared  not  mutter,,  far  less 
attempt  to  execute,  were  it  not  that  they 
see  me  an  outcast,  unprotected  by  the  nat- 
ural head  of  my  family,  and  regard  me 
rather  as  they  would  some  unfriended  va- 
grant, than  as  a  descendant  of  the  powerful 
house  of  Lacy." 

"It  is  a  sad  necessity,"  replied  Eveline; 
"but  I  see  not  how  I  can  help  you  in  such 
extremity." 

"Easily,"  replied  Randal  de  Lacy.  "The 
day  of  your  betrothal  is  fixed,  as  I  hear  re- 
ported; and  it  is  your  right  to  select  what 
witnesses  you  please  to  the  solemnity,  which 
may  the  saints  bless!  To  every  one  but  my- 
self, presence  or  absence  upon  that  occasion 
is  a  matter  of  mere  ceremony — to  me  it  is 
almost  life  or  death.  So  am  I  situated,  that 
the  marked  instance  of  slight  or  contempt, 
implied  by  my  exclusion  from  this  meeting 
of  our  family,  will  be  held  for  the  signal  of 
my  final  expulsion  from  the  House  of  the 
De  Lacys,  and  for  a  thousand  bloodhounds 
to  assail  me  without  mercy  or  forbearance, 
whom,  cowards  as  they  are,  even  the  slight- 
est show  of  countenance  from  my  powerful 
kinsman  would  compel  to  stand  at  bay.  But 
why  should  I  occupy  your  time  in  talking 
thus  ? — Farewell,  madam — be  happy — and 
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do  not  think  of  me  the  more  harshly,  that  for 
a  few  minutes  I  have  broken  the  tenor  of 
your  happy  thoughts,  by  forcing  my  misfor- 
tunes on  your  notice." 

"Stay,  sir,"  said  Eveline,  affected  by  the 
tone  and  manner  of  the  noble  suppliant; 
"you  shall  not  have  it  to  say  that  you  have 
told  your  distress  to  Eveline  Berenger,  with- 
out receiving  such  aid  as  is  in  her  power  to 
give.  I  will  mention  your  recpiest  to  the 
Constable  of  Chester." 

"  You  must  do  more,  if  you  really  mean 
to  assist  me,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy;  "you 
must  make  that  request  3Tour  own.  You 
do  not  know,"  said  he,  continuing  to  bend 
on  her  a  fixed  and  expressive  look,  "how 
hard  it  is  to  change  the  fixed  purpose  of  a 
De  Lacy — a  twelvemonth  hence  you  will 
probably  be  better  acquainted  with  the  firm 
texture  of  our  resolutions.  But,  at  present, 
what  can  withstand  your  wish  should  you 
deign  to  express  it  ?  " 

"  Your  suit,  sir,  shall  not  be  lost  for  want 
of  my  advancing  it  with  my  good  word  and 
good  wishes,"  replied  Eveline;  "but  you 
must  be  well  aware  that  its  success  or  failure 
must  rest  with  the  Constable  himself." 

Randal  de  Lacy  took  his  leave  with  the 
same  air  of  deep  reverence  which  had  marked 
his  entrance;  only  that,  as  he  then  saluted 
the  skirt  of  Eveline's  robe,  he  now  rendered 
the  same  homage  by  touching  her  hand  with 
his  lip.  She  saw  him  depart  with  a  mix- 
ture of  emotions,  in  which  compassion  was 
predominant;  although  in  his  complaints  of 
the  Constable's  unkindness  to  him  there  was 
something  offensive,  and  his  avowal  of  follies 
and  excess  seemed  uttered  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  wounded  pride,  than  in  that  of 
contrition. 

When  Eveline  next  saw  the  Constable,  she 
told  him  of  the  visit  of  Randal  and  of  his 
request;  and,  strictly  observing  his  counte- 
nance while  she  spoke,  she  saw,  that  at  the 
first  mention  of  his  kinsman's  name,  a  gleam 
of  anger  shot  along  his  features.  He  soon 
subdued  it,  however,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on 
the  ground,  listened  to  Eveline's  detailed 
account  of  the  visit,  and  her  request  "that 
Randal  might  be  one  of  the  invited  witnesses 
to  their JfaiifaiUcs." 

The  Constable  paused  for  a  moment,  as  if 
he  were  considering  how  to  elude  the  solici- 
tation. At  length  he  replied,  "  You  do  not 
know  for  whom  you  ask  this,  or  you  would 
perhaps  have  forborne  your  request;  neither 
are  you  apprised  of  its  full  import,  though 
my  crafty  cousin  well  knows,  that  when  I  do 
him  this  grace  which  he  asks,  I  bind  myself, 
as  it  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  world  once  more 
— and  it  will  be  for  the  third  time — to  inter- 
fere in  his  affairs,  and  place  them  on  such  a  I 


footing  as  may  afford  him  the  means  of  re- 
establishing his  fallen  consequence,  and  re- 
pairing his  numerous  errors." 

"And  wherefore  not,  my  lord?"  said  the 
generous  Eveline.  "If  he  has  been  ruined 
only  through  follies,  he  is  now  of  an  age 
when  these  are  no  longer  tempting  snares; 
and  if  his  heart  and  hand  be  good,  he  may 
yet  be  an  honor  to  the  House  of  De  Lacy." 

The  Constable  shook  his  head.  "  He  hath 
indeed,"  he  said,  "a  heart  and  hand  fit  for 
service,  God  knoweth,  whether  in  good  or 
evil.  But  never  shall  it  be  said  that  you, 
my  fair  Eveline,  made  request  of  Hugh  de 
Lacy,  which  he  was  not  to  his  uttermost 
willing  to  comply  with.  Randal  shall  at- 
tend at  our  fiaiifaiUes;  there  is  indeed  the 
more  cause  for  his  attendance,  as  I  some- 
what fear  we  may  lack  that  of  our  valued 
nephew  Damian,  whose  malady  rather  in- 
creases than  declines,  and,  as  I  hear,  with 
strange  symptoms  of  unwonted  disturbance 
of  mind  and  starts  of  temper,  to  which  the 
youth  had  not  hitherto  been  subject." 


CHAPTER  SEVENTEENTH. 

■Ring  out  the  merry  bell,  the  bride  approaches, 
The  blush  upon  her  cheek  has  shamed  the  morning, 
For  that  is  dawning  palely.   Grant,  eood  saints, 
These  clouds  betoken  naught  of  evil  omenl 

Old  Plat. 

The  day  of  the  fian^ailles,  or  espousals,  was 
now  approaching;  and  it  seems  that  neither 
the  profession  of  the  Abbess,  nor  her  practice 
at  least,  were  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  her 
selecting  the  great  parlor  of  the  convent  for 
that  holy  rite,  although  necessarily  intro- 
ducing many  male  guests  within  those  vestal 
precincts,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  rite 
itself  was  the  preliminar}T  to  a  state  which 
the  inmates  of  the  cloister  had  renounced 
for  ever.  The  Abbess's  Norman  pride  of 
birth,  and  the  real  interest  which  she  took 
in  her  niece's  advancement,  overcame  all 
scruples;  and  the  venerable  mother  might 
be  seen  in  unwonted  bustle,  now  giving 
orders  to  the  gardener  for  decking  the  apart- 
ment with  flowers — now  to  her  cellaress,  her 
precentrix,  and  the  lay-sisters  of  the  kitchen, 
for  preparing  a  splendid  banquet,  mingling 
her  commands  on  these  worldly  subjects  with 
an  occasional  ejaculation  on  their  vanity  and 
worthlessness,  and  every  now  and  then  con- 
verting the  busy  and  anxious  looks  which 
she  threw  upon  her  preparations  into  a  sol- 
emn turning  upward  of  eyes  and  folding  of 
hands,  as  one  who  sighed  over  the  mere 
earthly  pom])  which  she  took  such  trouble  in 
superintending.  At  another  time  the  good 
I  lady  might  have  been  seen  in  close  consulta- 
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tion  with  Father  Aldrovand,  upon  the  cere- 
monial, civil  and  religious,  which  was  to  ac- 
company a  solemnity  of  such  consequence  to 
her  family. 

Meanwhile  the  reins  of  discipline,  al- 
though relaxed  for  a  season,  were  not  en- 
tirely thrown  loose.  The  outer  court  of  the 
convent  was  indeed  for  the  time  opened  for 
the  reception  of  the  male  sex;  but  the 
younger  sisters  and  novices  of  the  house  be- 
ing carefully  secluded  in  the  more  inner 
apartments  of  the  extensive  building,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  a  grim  old  nun,  or,  as 
the  conventual  rule  designed  her,  an  ancient, 
sad,  and  virtuous  person,  termed  Mistress  of 
the  Novices,  were  not  permitted  to  pollute 
their  eyes  by  looking  on  waving  plumes  and 
rustling  mantles.  A  few  sisters,  indeed,  of 
the  Abbess's  own  standing,  were  left  at  lib- 
erty, being  such  goods  as  it  was  thought 
could  not,  in  shopman's  phrase,  take  harm 
from  the  air,  and  which  are  therefore  left 
lying  on  the  counter.  These  antiquated 
dames  went  mumping  about  with  much  af- 
fected indifference,  and  a  great  deal  of  real 
curiosity,  endeavoring  indirectly  to  get  in- 
formation concerning  names,  and  dresses, 
and  decorations,  without  daring  to  show  such 
interest  in  these  vanities  as  actual  questions 
on  the  subject  might  have  implied. 

A  stout  band  of  the  Constable's  spearmen 
guarded  the  gate  of  the  nunnery,  admitting 
within  the  hallowed  precinct  the  few  only 
who  were  to  be  present  at  the  solemnit}*, 
with  their  principal  attendants,  and  while 
the  former  were  ushered  with  all  due  cere- 
mony into  the  apartments  dressed  out  for 
the  occasion,  the  attendants,  although  de- 
tained in  the  outer  court,  were  liberally  sup- 
plied with  refreshments  of  the  most  sub-j 
stantial  kind;  and  had  the  amusement,  so 
dear  to  the  menial  classes,  of  examining  and 
criticising  their  masters  and  mistresses,  as 
they  passed  into  the  interior  apartments  pre- 
pared for  their  reception. 

Amongst  the  domestics  who  were  thus 
employed  were  old  Raoul  the  huntsman  and 
his  jolly  dame; — he  gay  and  glorious,  in  a 
new  cassock  of  green  velvet,  she  gracious 
and  comely  in  a  kirtle  of  yellow  silk,  fringed 
•with  minivair,  and  that  at  no  mean  cost,  were 
equally  busied  in  beholding  the  gay  specta- 
cle. The  most  inveterate  wars  have  their 
occasional  terms  of  truce;  the  most  bitter 
and  boisterous  weather  its  hours  of  warmth 
and  of  calmness;  and  so  was  it  with  the  mat- 
rimonial horizon  of  this  amiable  pair,  which, 
usually  cloudy,  had  now  for  brief  space 
cleared  up.  The  splendor  of  their  new  ap- 
parel, the  mirth  of  the  spectacle  around 
them,  with  the  aid,  perhaps,  of  a  bowl  of 
muscadine  quaffed  by  Kaoul,  and  a  cup  of 


hippocras  sipped  by  his  wife,  had  rendered 
them  rather  more  agreeable  in  each  other's 
eyes  than  was  their  wont;  good  cheer  being 
in  such  cases,  as  oil  is  to  a  rusty  lock,  the 
means  of  making  those  valves  move  smoothly 
and  glibly,  which  otherwise  work  not  to- 
gether at  all,  or  by  shrieks  and  groans  ex- 
press their  reluctance  to  move  in  union. 
The  pair  had  stuck  themselves  into  a  kind 
of  niche,  three  or  four  steps  from  the  ground, 
which  contained  a  small  stone  bench,  whence 
their  curious  eyes  could  scrutinise  with  ad- 
vantage every  guest  who  entered  the  court. 

Thus  placed,  and  in  their  present  state  of 
temporary  concord,  Raoul  with  his  frosty 
visage  formed  no  unapt  representative  of 
January,  the  bitter  father  of  the  year;  and 
though  Gillian  was  past  the  delicate  bloom 
of  youthful  May,  yet  the  melting  fire  of  a 
full  black  eye,  and  the  genial  glow  of  a  ripe 
and  crimson  cheek,  made  her  a  lively  type 
of  the  fruitful  and  jovial  August.  Dame 
Gillian  used  to  make  it  her  boast,  that  she 
could  please  everybody  with  her  gossip,  when 
she  chose  it,  from  Raymond  Berenger  down 
to  Robin  the  horse-boy;  and  like  a  good 
housewife,  who,  to  keep  her  hand  in  use, 
will  sometimes  even  condescend  to  dress  a 
dish  for  her  husband's  sole  eating,  she  now 
thought  proper  to  practise  her  powers  of 
pleasing  on  old  Raoul,  fairly  conquering,  in 
her  successful  sallies  of  mirth  and  satire,  not 
only  his  cynical  temperament  towards  all 
human  kind,  but  his  peculiar  and  special 
disposition  to  be  testy  with  his  spouse.  Her 
jokes,  such  as  they  were,  and  the  coquetry 
with  which  they  were  enforced,  had  such  an 
effect  on  this  Timon  of  the  woods,  that  he 
curled  up  his  cynical  nose,  displayed  his  few 
j  straggling  teeth  like  a  cur  about  to  bite, 
broke  out  into  a  barking  laugh,  which  was 
more  like  the  cry  of  one  of  his  own  hounds 
— stopped  short  in  the  explosion,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  recollected  that  it  was  out  of  char- 
acter; yet,  ere  he  resumed  his  acrimonious 
gravity,  shot  such  a  glance  at  Gillian  as  made 
his  nut-cracker  jaws,  pinched  eyes,  and  con- 
volved nose,  bear  no  small  resemblance  to 
one  of  those  fantastic  faces  which  decorate 
the  upper  end  ot  old  bass  viols. 

"  Is  not  this  better  than  laying  your  dog- 
leash  on  your  loving  wife,  as  if  she  were 
a  brach  of  the  kennel  ? "  said  August  to 
January. 

"In  troth  is  it,"  answered  January,  in  a 
frost-bitten  tone;— "and  so  it  is  also  better 
than  doing  the  brach-tricks  which  bring  the 
leash  into  exercise." 

"Humph! "  said  Gillian,  in  the  tone  of  one 
who  thought  her  husband's  proposition 
might  bear  being  disputed;  but  instantly 
changing  the  note  to  that  of  tender  com- 
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plaint,  "Ah!  Raoul,"  she  said,  "do  you  not 
remember  how  you  once  beat  me  because 
our  late  lord — Our  Lady  assoilzie  him! — 
took  my  crimson  breast-knot  for  a  peony 
rose  ?  " 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  huntsman;  "I  remem- 
ber our  old  master  would  make  such  mistakes 
— Our  Lady  assoilzie  him!  as  you  say — The 
best  hound  will  hunt  counter." 

"And  how  could  you  think,  dearest  Raoul, 
to  let  the  wife  of  thy  bosom  go  so  long  with- 
out a  new  kirtle  ?  "  said  his  helpmate. 

"Why,  thou  hast  got  one  from  our  young 
lady  that  might  serve  a  Countess,"  said 
Raoul,  his  concord  jarred  by  her  touching 
this  chord — "how  many  kirtles  wouldst  thou 
have?" 

"Only  two,  kind  Raoul;  just  that  folk  may 
not  count  their  children's  age  by  the  date  of 
Dame  Gillian's  last  new  gown." 

"Well,  well — it  is  hard  that  a  man  cannot 
be  in  good  humor  once  and  away  without 
being  made  to  pay  for  it.  But  thou  shalt 
have  a  new  kirtle  at  .Michaelmas,  when  I  sell 
the  bucks'  hides  for  the  season.  The  very 
antlers  should  bring  a  good  penny  this 
year." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Gillian;  "I  ever  tell  thee, 
husband,  the  horns  would  be  worth  the  hide 
in  a  fair  market." 

Raoul  turned  briskly  round,  as  if  a  wasp 
had  stung  him,  and  there  is  no  guessing 
what  his  reply  might  have  been  to  this  seem- 
ingly innocent  observation,  had  not  a  gallant 
horseman  at  that  instant  entered  the  court, 
and,  dismounting  like  the  others,  gave  his 
horse  to  the  charge  of  a  squire,  or  equerry, 
whose  attire  blazed  with  embroidery. 

"  By  Saint  Hubert,  a  proper  horseman,  and 
a  destrier  for  an  earl,"  said  Raoul;  "and  my 
Lord  Constable's  liveries  withal — yet  I  know 
not  the  gallant." 

"But  I  do,"  said  Gillian;  "it  is  Randal  de 
Lacy,  the  Constable's  kinsman,  and  as  good 
a  man  as  ever  came  of  the  name! " 

"Oh!  by  Saint  Hubert,  I  have  heard  of 
him — men  say  he  is  a  reveller,  and  a  jangler, 
and  a  waster  of  his  goods." 

"Men  he  now  and  then,"  said  Gillian 
drily. 

"And  women  also,"  replied  Raoul; — "why, 
methinks  he  winked  on  thee  just  now." 

"That  right  eye  of  thine  saw  never  true 
since  our  good  loixl — Saint  Mary  rest  him! 
— flung  a  cup  of  wine  in  thy  face,  for  press- 
ing over  boldly  into  his  withdrawing- 
room." 

"I  marvel,"  said  Raoul,  as  if  he  heard  her 
not,  "that  yonder  ruffler  comes  hither.  I 
have  heard  that  he  is  suspected  to  have  at- 
tempted the  Constable's  life,  and  that  they 
have  not  spoken  together  for  five  years." 


"He  comes  on  my  young  lady's  invitation, 
and  that  I  know  full  well,"  said  Dame  Gil- 
lian; "and  he  is  less  like  to  do  the  Constable 
wrong  than  to  have  wrong  at  his  hand,  poor 
gentleman,  as  indeed  he  has  had  enough  of 
that  already." 

"And  who  told  thee  so  ?  "  said  Raoul,  bit- 
terly. 

"No  matter,  it  was  one  who  knew  all 
about  it  very  well,"  said  the  dame,  who  be- 
gan to  fear  that,  in  displaying  her  triumph 
of  superior  information,  she  had  been  rather 
over  communicative. 

"It  must  have  been  the  devil,  or  Randal 
himself,"  said  Raoul,  "for  no  other  mouth 
is  large  enough  for  such  a  lie. — But  hark  ye, 
Dame  Gillian,  who  is  he  that  presses  forward 
next,  like  a  man  that  scarce  sees  how  he 
goes  ?  " 

"Even  your  angel  of  grace,  my  young 
Squire  Damian,"  said  Dame  Gillian. 

"It  is  impossible!  "  answered  Raoul — "call 
me  blind  if  thou  wilt; — but  I  have  never  seen 
man  so  changed  in  a  few  weeks — and  his  at- 
tire is  flung  on  him  so  wildly  as  if  he  wore  a 
horse-cloth  round  him  instead  of  a  mantle — 
What  can  ail  the  youth? — he  has  made  a 
dead  pause  at  the  door,  as  if  he  saw  some- 
thing on  the  threshold  that  debarred  his  en- 
trance.— Saint  Hubert,  but  he  looks  as  if  he 
were  elf-stricken!" 

"You  ever  thought  him  such  a  treasure!" 
said  Gillian;  "and  now  look  at  him  as  he 
stands  by  the  side  of  a  real  gentleman,  how 
he  stares  and  trembles  as  if  he  were  dis- 
traught." 

"1  will  speak  to  him,"  said  Raoul,  forget- 
ting his  lameness,  and  springing  from  his 
elevated  station — "I  will  speak  to  him;  and 
if  he  be  unwell,  I  have  my  lancets  and 
fleams  to  bleed  man  as  well  as  brute." 

"And  a  fit  physician  for  such  a  patient," 
muttered  Gillian,— "a  dog-leech  for  a 
dreamy  madman,  that  neither  knows  his  own 
disease  nor  the  way  to  cure  it." 

Meanwhile  the  old  huntsman  made  his 
way  towards  the  entrance,  before  which  Da- 
mian remained  standing,  in  apparent  uncer- 
tainty whether  he  should  enter  or  not,  re- 
gardless of  the  crowd  around,  and  at  the 
same  time  attracting  their  attention  by  the 
singularity  of  his  deportment. 

Raoul  had  a  private  regard  for  Damian; 
for  which,  perhaps,  it  was  a  chief  reason, 
that  of  late  his  wife  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  him  in  a  tone  more  disrespect- 
ful than  she  usually  applied  to  handsome 
young  men.  Besides,  he  understood  the 
youth  was  a  second  Sir  Tristrem  in  silvan 
sports  by  wood  and  river,  and  there  needed 
no  more  to  fetter  Raoul's  soul  to  him  with 
bands  of  steel.    He  saw  with  great  concern 
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his  conduct  attract  general  notice,  mixed 
with  some  ridicule. 

"He  stands,"  said  the  town-jester,  who 
had  crowded  into  the  gay  throng,  "before 
the  gate,  like  Balaam's  ass  in  the  Mystery, 
when  the  animal  sees  so  much  more  than  can 
he  seen  by  any  one  else." 

A  cut  from  Raoul's  ready  leash  rewarded 
the  felicity  of  this  application,  and  sent  the 
fool  howling  off  to  seek  a  more  favorable 
audience  for  his  pleasantry.  At  the  same 
time  Kabul  pressed  up  to  Damian,  and  with 
an  earnestness  very  different  from  his  usual 
dry  causticity  of  manner,  begged  him  for 
God's  sake  not  to  make  himself  the  general 
spectacle,  by  standing  there  as  if  the  devil 
sat  on  the  doorway,  but  either  to  enter,  or, 
what  might  be  as  becoming,  to  retire,  and 
make  himself  more  fit  in  apparel  for  attend- 
ing on  a  solemnity  so  nearly  concerning  his 
house. 

"And  what  ails  my  apparel,  old  man?" 
said  Damian,  turning  sternly  on  the  hunts- 
man, as  one  who  has  been  hastily  and  unciv- 
illy roused  from  a  reverie. 

"Only  with  respect  to  your  valor,"  an- 
swered "the  huntsman,  "men  do  not  usually 
put  old  mantles  over  new  doublets;  and  me- 
thinks,  with  submission,  that  of  yours  neither 
accords  with  your  dress,  nor  is  fitted  for  this 
noble  presence." 

"Thou  art  a  fool!"  answered  Damian, 
"and  as  green  in  wit  as  grey  in  years.  Know 
you  not  that  in  these  days  the  young  and 
old  consort  together — contract  together — 
wed  together  ?  and  should  we  take  more  care 
to  make  our  apparel  consistent  than  our 
actions?" 

"For  God's  sake,  my  lord,"  said  Raoul, 
"forbear  these  wild  and  dangerous  words! 
they  may  be  heard  by  other  ears  than  mine, 
and  construed  by  worse  interpreters.  There 
may  be  here  those  who  will  pretend  to  track 
mischief  from  light  words,  as  I  would  find 
a  buck  from  his  frayings.  Your  cheek  is 
pale,  my  lord,  your  eye  is  bloodshot;  for 
Heaven's  sake,  retire!" 

"I  will  not  retire,"  said  Damian,  with  yet 
more  distemperature  of  manner,  "till  I  have 
seen  the  Lady  Eveline." 

"For  the  sake  of  all  the  saints,"  ejacu- 
lated Raoul,  "not  now! — You  will  do  my  lady 
incredible  injury  by  forcing  yourself  into  her 
presence  in  this  condition." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Damian,  the  re- 
mark seeming  to  operate  as  a  sedative  which 
enabled  him  to  collect  his  scattered  thoughts, 
— "Do  you  really  think  so  ! — I  thought  that 
to  have  looked  upon  her  once  more — but  no 
— you  are  in  the  right,  old  man." 

He  turned  from  the  door  as  if  to  with- 
draw, but  ere  he  could  accomplish  his  pur- 


pose, he  turned  yet  more  pale  than  before, 
staggered,  and  fell  on  the  pavement  ere 
Raoul  could  afford  him  his  support,  useless 
as  that  might  have  proved.  Those  who 
raised  him  were  surprised  to  observe  that 
his  garments  were  soiled  with  blood,  and 
that  the  stains  upon  his  cloak,  which  had 
been  criticised  by  Raoul,  were  of  the  same 
complexion.  A  grave-looking  personage, 
wrapped  in  a  sad-colored  mantle,  came  forth 
from  the  crowd. 

"I  knew  how  it  would  he,"  he  said;  "I 
made  venesection  this  morning,  and  comman- 
ded repose  and  sleep  according  to  the  aphor- 
isms of  Hippocrates;  hut  if  young  gentlemen 
will  neglect  the  ordinance  of  their  physician, 
medicine  will  avenge  herself.  It  is  impossi- 
ble that  my  bandage  or  ligature,  knit  by 
these  fingers,  should  have  started,  but  to 
avenge  the  neglect  of  the  precepts  of  art." 

"What  means  this  prate  ?  "  said  the  voice 
of  the  Constable,  before  which  all  others 
were  silent.  He  had  been  summoned  forth 
just  as  the  right  of  espousal  or  betrothing 
was  concluded,  on  the  confusion  occasioned 
by  Damian's  situation,  and  now  sternly  com- 
manded the  physician  to  replace  the  band- 
ages which  had  slipped  from  his  nephew's 
arm,  himself  assisting  ill  the  task  of  support- 
ing the  patient,  with  the  anxious  and  deeply 
agitated  feelings  of  one  who  saw  a  near  ;  nd 
justly  valued  relative — as  yet,  the  heir  of  his 
fame  and  family — stretched  before  him  in  a 
condition  so  dangerous. 

But  the  griefs  of  the  powerful  and  the 
fortunate  are  often  mingled  with  impatience 
of  interrupted  prosperity.  ""What  means 
this  ?"  he  demanded  sternly  of  the  leech. 
"I  sent  you  this  morning  to  attend  my 
nephew  on  the  first  tidings  of  his  illness,  and 
commanded  that  he  should  make  no  attempt 
to  be  present  on  this  day's  solemnity,  yet  I 
find  him  in  this  state,  and  in  this  place." 

"So  please  your  worship,"  replied  the 
leech,  with  a  conscious  self-importance, 
which  even  the  presence  of  the  Constable 
could  not  subdue — "Curaiio  est  canonica, 
non  coacla;  which  signifieth,  my  lord,  that 
the  physician  acteth  his  cure  by  rules  of  art 
and  science — by  advice  and  prescription,  but 
not  by  force  or  violence  upon  the  patient, 
who  cannot  be  at  all  benefited  unless  he  be 
voluntarily  amenable  to  the  orders  of  his 
medicum." 

"Tell  me  not  of  your  jargon,"  said  De 
Lacy;  "if  my  nephew  was  light-headed 
enough  to  attempt  to  come  hither  in  the 
heat  of  a  delirious  distemper,  yo\\  should 
have  had  sense  to  prevent  him,  had  it  been 
by  actual  force." 

"It  may  be,"  said  Randal  de  Lacy,  join- 
ing the  crowd,  who,  forgetting  the  cause 
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which  had  brought  them  together,  were  now 
assembled  about  Damian,  "that more  power- 
ful was  the  magnet  which  drew  our  kinsman 
hither,  than  aught  the  leech  could  do  to 
withhold  him." 

The  Constable,  still  busied  about  his 
nephew,  looked  up  as  Randal  spoke,  and 
when  he  was  done,  asked,  with  formal  cold- 
ness of  manner,  "Ha,  fair  kinsman,  of  what 
magnet  do  yon  speak?" 

"Surely  of  your  nephew's  love  and  regard 
to  your  lordship," answered  Randal, "which, 
not  to  mention  his  respect  for  the  Lady 
Eveline,  must  have  compelled  him  hither, 
if  his  limbs  were  able  to  bear  him. — And 
here  the  bride  comes,  I  think,  in  charity,  to 
thank  him  for  his  zeal." 

"What  unhappy  case  is  this?"  said  the 
Lady  Eveline,  pressing  forward,  much  dis- 
ordered with  the  intelligence  of  Damian's 
danger,  which  had  been  suddenly  conveyed 
to  her.  "Is  there  noting  in  which  my 
poor  service  may  avail  ?  " 

"Nothing,  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  ris- 
ing from  beside  his  nephew,  and  taking  her 
hand;  "your  kindness  is  here  mistimed. 
This  motley  assembly,  this  unseeming  con- 
fusion, become  not  your  presence." 

"Unless  it  could  be  helpful,  my  lord," 
said  Eveline  eagerly.  "It  is  your  nephew 
who  is  in  danger — my  deliverer — one  of  my 
deliverers,  I  would  say." 

"He  is  fitly  attended  by  his  chirurgeon," 
said  the  Constable,  leading  back  his  reluc- 
tant bride  to  the  convent,  while  the  medical 
attendant  triumphantly  exclaimed, 

"Well  judgeth  my  Lord  Constable,  to 
withdraw  his  noble  lady  from  the  host  of 
petticoated  empirics,  who,  like  so  many  Am- 
azons, break  in  upon  and  derange  the  reg- 
ular course  of  physical  practice,  with  their 
petulant  prognostics,  their  rash  recipes,  their 
mithridate,  their  febrifuges,  their  amulets, 
and  their  charms.  Well  speaketh  the  Eth- 
nic poet, 

'  Non  andct,  nisi  quae  didicit,  dare:  quod  medicorura  est, 
Promitlunt  medici  — tiactant  fabrilia  fabn.'  "  * 

As  he  repeated  these  lines  with  much  em- 
phasis, the  doctor  permitted  his  patient's 
arm  to  drop  from  his  hand,  that  he  might 
aid  the  cadence  with  a  flourish  of  his  own. 
"There,"  said  he  to  the  spectators,  "is  what 
none  of  you  understand — no,  by  Saint  Luke, 
nor  the  Constable  himself." 

"But  he  knows  how  to  whip  in  a  hound 
that  babbles  when  he  should  be  busy,"  said 
Raoul;  and,  silenced  by  this  hint,  the  chi- 
rurgeon betook  himself  to  his  proper  duty, 
of  superintending  the  removal  of  young  Da- 
mian to  an  apartment  in  the  neighboring 
street,  where  the  symptoms  of  his  disorder 

*  [Horace,  Epistle  I.  Book  11.] 


seemed  rather  to  increase  than  diminish, 
and  speedily  required  all  the  skill  and  at- 
tention which  the  leech  could  bestow. 

The  subscription  of  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage had,  as  already  noticed,  been  just  con- 
cluded, when  the  company  assembled  on  the 
occasion  were  interrupted  by  the  news  of 
Damian's  illness.  When  the  Constable  led 
his  bride  from  the  courtyard  into  the  apart- 
ment where  the  company  was  assembled, 
there  was  discomposure  and  uneasiness  on 
the  countenance  of  both;  and  it  was  not  a 
liltle  increased  by  the  bride  pulling  her  hand 
hastily  from  the  hold  of  the  bridegroom,  on 
observing  that  the  latter  was  stained  with 
recent  blood,  and  had  in  truth  left  the  same 
stamp  upon  her  own.  With  a  faint  excla- 
mation she  showed  the  marks  to  Rose,  say- 
ing at  the  same  time,  "What  bodes  this? — 
Is  this  the  revenge  of  the  Bloody-finger  al- 
ready commencing  ?  " 

"It  bodes  nothing,  my  dearest  lady,"  said 
Rose — "it  is  our  fears  that  are  prophets,  not 
those  trifles  which  we  take  for  augury.  For 
God's  sake,  speak  to  my  lord!  He  is  sur- 
prised at  your  agitation." 

"Let  him  ask  me  the  cause  himself,"  said 
Eveline;  "fitter  it  should  be  told  at  his  bid- 
ding, than  be  offered  by  me  unasked." 

The  Constable,  while  his  bride  stood  thus 
conversing  with  her  maiden,  had  also  ob- 
served, that  in  his  anxiety  to  assist  his 
nephew,  he  had  transferred  part  of  his  blood 
from  his  own  hands  to  Eveline's  dress.  He 
came  forward  to  apologise  for  what  at  such 
a  moment  seemed  almost  ominous.  "Fair 
lady,"  said  he,  "  the  blood  of  a  true  De  Lacy 
can  never  bode  aught  but  peace  and  happi- 
ness to  you." 

Eveline  seemed  as  if  she  would  have  an- 
swered, but  could  not  immediately  find 
words.  The  faithful  Rose,  at  the  risk  of  in- 
curring the  censure  of  being  over  forward, 
hastened  to  reply  to  the  compliment.  "Every 
damsel  is  bound  to  believe  what  you  say,  my 
noble  lord,"  was  her  answer,  "knowing  how 
readily  that  blood  hath  ever  flowed  for  pro- 
tecting the  distressed,  and  so  lately  for  our 
own  relief." 

"It  is  well  spoken,  little  one,"  answered 
the  Constable;  "and  the  Lady  Eveline  is 
happy  in  a  maiden  who  so  well  knows  how 
to  speak  when  it  is  her  own  pleasure  to  be 
silent. — Come,  lady,"  he  added,  "let  us  hope 
this  mishap  of  my  kinsman  is  but  like  a 
sacrifice  to  fortune,  which  permits  not  the 
brightest  hour  to  pass  without  some  inter- 
vening shadow.  Damian,  I  trust,  will  speed- 
ily recover;  and  be  we  mindful  that  the 
blood-drops  which  alarm  you  have  been 
drawn  by  a  friendly  steel,  and  are  symptoms 
rather  of  recovery  than  of  illness. — Come, 
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dearest  lady,  your  silence  discourages  our 
friends,  and  wakes  in  them  doubts  whether 
we  be  sincere  in  the  welcome  due  to  them. 
Let  me  be  your  sewer,"  he  said;  and,  taking 
a  silver  ewer  and  napkin  from  the  standing 
cupboard,  which  was  loaded  with  plate,  he 
presented  them  on  his  knee  to  his  bride. 

Exerting  herself  to  shake  off  the  alarm 
into  which  she  had  been  thrown  by  some 
supposed  coincidence  of  the  present  accident 
with  the  apparition  at  Baldringham,  Eve- 
line, entering  into  her  betrothed  husband's 
humor,  was  about  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground,  when  she  was  interrupted  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  hasty  messenger,  who,  coming  into 
the  room  without  ceremony,  informed  the 
Constable  that  his  nephew  was  so  extremely 
ill,  that  if  he  hoped  to  see  him  alive,  it 
would  be  necessary  he  should  come  to  his 
lodgings  instantly. 

The  Constable  started  up,  made  a  brief 
adieu  to  Eveline  and  to  the  guests,  who,  dis- 
mayed at  this  new  and  disastrous  intelli- 
gence, were  preparing  to  disperse  them- 
selves, when,  as  he  advanced  towards  the 
door,  he  was  met  by  a  Paritor,  or  Summoner 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  whose  official 
dress  had  procured  him  unobstructed  en- 
trance into  the  precincts  of  the  abbey. 

''''Dens  voMscum,"  said  the  paritor;  "I 
would  know  which  of  this  fair  company  is 
the  Constable  of  Chester  ?  " 

"I  am  he,"  answered  the  elder  De  Lacy; 
"but  if  thy  business  be  not  the  more  hasty, 
I  cannot  now  speak  with  thee — I  am  bound 
on  matters  of  life  and  death." 

"I  take  all  Christian  people  to  witness 
that  I  have  discharged  my  duty,"  said  the 
paritor,  putting  into  the  hand  of  the  Con- 
stable a  slip  of  parchment. 

"How  is  this,  fellow?"  said  the  Constable, 
in  great  indignation — "for  whom  or  what 
does  your  master  the  Archbishop  take  me, 
that  he  deals  with  me  in  this  uncourteous 
fashion,  citing  me  to  compear  before  him 
more  like  a  delinquent  than  a  friend  or  a 
nobleman  ?  " 

"My  gracfous  lord,"  answered  the  paritor, 
haughtily,  "is  accountable  to  no  one  but  our 
Holy  Father  the  Pope,  for  the  exercise  of 
the  power  which  is  entrusted  to  him  by  the 
canons  of  the  Church.  Your  lordship's  an- 
swer to  my  citation  ?  " 

"Is  the  Archbishop  present  in  this  city?" 
said  the  Constable,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion— "I  knew  not  of  his  purpose  to  travel 
hither,  still  less  of  his  purpose  to  exercise 
authority  within  these  bounds." 

"  My  gracious  lord  the  Archbishop,"  said 
the  paritor,  "is  but  now  arrived  in  this  city, 
of  which  he  is  metropolitan;  and,  besides, 
by  his  apostolical  commission,  a  legate  a 


latere  hath  plenary  jurisdiction  throughout 
all  England,  as  those  may  And  (whatsoever 
be  their  degree)  who  may  dare  to  disobey  his 
summons." 

"Hark  thee,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable, 
regarding  the  paritor  with  a  grim  and  angry 
countenance,  '  were  it  not  for  certain  re- 
spects, which  I  promise  thee  thy  tawny  hood 
hath  little  to  do  with,  thou  wert  better  have 
swallowed  thy  citation,  seal  and  all,  than  de- 
livered it  to  me  with  the  addition  of  such 
saucy  terms.  Go  hence,  and  tell  your  mas- 
ter I  will  see  him  within  the  space  of  an 
hour,  during  which  time  I  am  delayed  by 
the  necessity  of  attending  a  sick  relation." 

The  paritor  left  the  apartment  with  more 
humility  in  his  manner  than  when  he  had 
entered,  and  left  the  assembled  guests  to 
look  upon  each  other  in  silence  and  dismay. 

The  reader  cannot  fail  to  remember  how 
severely  the  yoke  of  the  Boman  supremacy 
pressed  both  on  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Even 
the  attempt  of  that  wise  and  courageous 
monarch  to  make  a  stand  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  his.  throne  in  the  memorable  case 
of  Thomas  a  Becket,  had  such  an  unhappy 
issue,  that,  like  a  suppressed  rebellion,  it 
was  found  to  add  new  strength  to  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Church.  Since  the  submission 
of  the  king  in  that  ill-fated  struggle,  the 
voice  of  Pome  had  double  potency  whenever 
it  was  heard,  and  the  boldest  peers  of  Eng- 
land held  it  more  wise  to  submit  to  her  im- 
perious dictates,  than  to  provoke  a  spiritual 
censure  which  had  so  many  secular  conse- 
quences. Hence  the  slight  and  scornful 
manner  in  which  the  Constable  was  treated 
by  the  prelate  Baldwin  struck  a  chill  of  as- 
tonishment into  the  assembly  of  friends 
whom  he  had  collected  to  witness  his 
espousals;  and  as  he  glanced  his  haughty 
eye  around,  he  saw  that  many  who  would 
have  stood  by  him  through  life  and  death  in 
any  other  quarrel,  had  it  even  been  with  his 
sovereign,  were  turning  pale  at  the  very 
thought  of  a  collision  with  the  Church. 
Embarrassed,  and  at  the  same  time  incensed 
at  their  timidity,  the  Constable  hasted  to 
dismiss  them,  with  the  general  assurance 
that  all  would  be  well — that  his  nephew's 
indisposition  was  a  trifling  complaint,  exag- 
gerated by  a  conceited  physician,  and  by  his 
own  want  of  care — and  that  the  message  of 
the  Archbishop,  so  unceremoniously  de- 
livered, was  but  the  consequence  of  their 
mutual  and  friendly  familiarity,  which  in- 
duced them  sometimes,  for  the  jest's  sake, 
to  reverse  or  neglect  the  ordinary  forms  of 
intercourse. — "If  I  wanted  to  speak  with 
the  prelate  Baldwin  on  express  business  and 
in  haste,  such  is  the  humility  and  indiffer- 
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ence  to  form  of  that  worthy  pillar  of  the 
Church,  that  I  should  not  fear  offence,"  said 
the  Constable,  "did  I  send  the  meanest 
horseboy  in  my  troop  to  ask  an  audience  of 
him." 

Ro  he  spoke — but  there  was  something 
in  his  countenance  which  contradicted  his 
words;  and  his  friends  and  relations  retired 
from  the  splendid  and  joyful  ceremony  of 
his  espousals  as  from  a  funeral  feast,  with 
anxious  thoughts  and  with  downcast  eyes. 

Randal  was  the  only  person,  who,  having 
attentively  watched  the  whole  progress  of 
the  affair  during  the  evening,  ventured  to 
approach  his  cousin  as  he  left  the  house,  and 
asked  him,  "in  the  name  of  their  reunited 
friendship,  whether  he  had  nothing  to  com- 
mand him  ?  "  assuring  him,  with  a  look  more 
expressive  than  his  words,  that  he  would  not 
find  him  cold  in  his  service. 

"I  have  nought  which  can  exercise  your 
zeal,  fair  cousin,"  replied  the  Constable, 
with  the  air  of  one  who  partly  questioned 
the  speaker's  sincerity;  and  the  parting 
reverence  with  which  he  accompanied  his 
words,  left  Randal  no  pretext  for  continuing 
his  attendance,  as  he  seemed  to  have  de- 
signed. 


CHAPTER  EIGHTEENTH. 

Oh,  wrc  T  seated  hi<:h  as  my  ambition, 

I'd  place  tins  naked  loot,  on  necks  of  monnrchs! 

Mysterious  JIotuer. 

The  most  anxious  and  unhappy  moment  of 
Hugo  de  Laey's  life,  was  unquestionably 
that  in  which,  by  espousing  Eveline  with 
all  civil  and  religious  solemnity,  he  seemed 
to  approach  to  what  for  some  time  he  had 
considered  as  the  prime  object  of  his  wishes. 
He  was  assured  of  the  early  possession  of  a 
beautiful  and  amiable  wife,  endowed  with 
such  advantage  of  worldly  goods,  as  gratified 
his  ambition  as  weli  as  his  affections. — Yet, 
even  in  this  fortunate  moment,  the  horizon 
darkened  around  him,  in  a  manner  which 
presaged  nought  but  storm  and  calamity. 
At  his  nephew's  lodging  he  learned  that  the 
pulse  of  the  patient  had  risen,  and  his  de- 
lirium had  augmented,  and  all  around  him 
spoke  very  doubtfully  of  his  chance  of  re- 
covery, or  surviving  a  crisis  which  seemed 
speedily  approaching.  The  Constable  stole 
towards  the  door  of  the  apartment  which  his 
feelings  permitted  him  not  to  enter,  and 
listened  to  the  raving  which  the  fever  gave 
rise  to.  Nothing  can  be  more  melancholy 
than  to  hear  the  mind  at  work  concerning 
its  ordinary  occupations,  M'lien  the  body  is 
stretched  in  pain  and  danger  upon  the  couch 


of  severe  sickness;  the  contrast  betwixt  the 
ordinary  state  of  health,  its  joys  or  its  labors, 
renders  doubly  affecting  the  actual  helpless- 
ness of  the  patient  before  whom  these  visions 
are  rising,  and  we  feel  a  corresponding  de- 
gree of  compassion  for  the  sufferer,  whose 
thoughts  are  wandering  so  far  from  his  real 
condilion. 

The  Constable  felt  this  acutely,  as  he 
heard  his  nephew  shout  the  war-cry  of  the 
family  repeatedly,  appearing  by  the  words 
of  command  and  direction,  which  lie  uttered 
from  time  to  time,  to  be  actively  engaged  in 
leading  his  men-at-arms  against  the  Welsh. 
At  another  time  he  uttered  various  terms  of 
the  wanrge,  of  falconry,  and  of  the  chase — 
he  mentioned  his  uncle's  name  repeatedly 
on  these  occasions,  as  if  the  idea  of  his 
kinsman  had  been  connected  alike  with  his 
martial  encounters,  and  with  his  sports  by 
wood  and  river.  Other  sounds  there  were, 
which  he  muttered  so  low -as  to  be  altogether 
undistinguishable. 

"With  a  heart  even  still  more  softened  to- 
wards his  kinsman's  sufferings  from  hearing 
the  points  on  which  his  mind  wandered,  the 
Constable  twice  applied  his  hand  to  the 
latch  of  the  door,  in  order  to  enter  the  bed- 
room, and  twice  forbore,  his  eyes  running 
faster  with  tears  than  he  chose  should  be 
witnessed  by  the  attendants.  At  length, 
relinquishing  his  purpose,  he  hastily  left 
the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  followed 
only  by  four  of  his  personal  attendants,  rode 
towards  the  palace  of  the  Bishop,  where, 
as  he  learned  from  public  rumor,  the  Arch- 
prelate  Baldwin  had  taken  up  his  temporary 
residence.  The  train  of  riders  and  of  led 
horses,  of  sumpter-mules,  and  of  menials 
and  attendants,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical, 
which  thronged  around  the  gate  of  the 
Episcopal  mansion,  together  with  the  gap- 
ing crowd  of  inhabitants  who  had  gathered 
around,  some  to  gaze  upon  the  splendid 
show,  some  to  have  the  chance  of  receiving 
the  benediction  of  the  Holy  Prelate,  was  so 
great  as  to  impede  the  Constable's  approach 
to  the  palace-door;  and  whenUbis  obstacle 
was  surmounted,  he  found  another  in  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Archbishop's  attendants, 
who  permitted  him  not,  though  announced 
by  name  and  title,  to  cross  the  threshold  of 
the  mansion,  until  they  should  receive  the 
express  command  of  their  master  to  that 
effect. 

The  Constable  felt  the  full  effect  of  this 
slighting  reception.  He  had  dismounted 
from  his  horse  in  full  confidence  of  being 
instantly  admitted  into  the  palace  at  least, 
if  not  into  the  Prelate's  presence;  and  as  he 
now  stood  on  foot  among  the  squires, 
grooms,  and  horseboys  of  the  spiritual  lord, 
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he  was  so  much  disgusted,  that  his  first  im- 
pulse was  to  remount  his  horse,  and  return 
to  his  pavilion,  pitched  for  the  time  before 
the  city  walls,  leaving  it  to  the  Bishop 
to  seek  him  there,  if  lie  really  desired 
an  interview.  But  the  necessity  of  con- 
ciliation almost  immediately  rushed  on  his 
mind,  and  subdued  the  first  haughty  im- 
pulse of  his  offended  pride.  "If  our  wise 
King."  he  said  to  himself,  "hath  held  the 
stirrup  of  one  Prelate  of  Canterbury  when 
living,  and  submitted  to  the  most  degrading 
observances  before  his  shrine  when  dead, 
surely  I  need  not  be  more  scrupulous  to- 
wards his  priestly  successor  in  the  same  over- 
grown authority."  Another  thought,  which 
he  dared  hardly  to  acknowledge,  recom- 
mended the  same  humble  and  submissive 
course.  Jfe  could  not  but  feel  that,  in  en- 
deavoring to  evade  his  vows  as  a  crusader, 
he  was  incurring  some  just  censure  from  the 
Church;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  to  hope, 
that  bis  present  cold  and  scornful  reception 
on  Baldwin's  part,  might  be  meant  as  a 
part  of  the  penance  which  his  conscience  in- 
formed him  his  conduct  was  about  to  re- 
ceive. 

After  a  short  interval,  De  Lacy  was  at 
length  invited  to  enter  the  palace  of  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  which  he  was  to 
meet  the  Primate  of  England;  but  there 
was  more  than  one  brief  pause,  in  hall  and 
anteroom,  ere  he  at  length  was  admitted  to 
Baldwin's  presence. 

The  successor  of  the  celebrated  Becket 
had  neither  the  extensive  views,  nor  the  as- 
piring spirit,  of  that  redoubted  personage; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  saint  as  the  latter 
had  become,  it  may  be  questioned,  whether, 
in  his  professions  for  the  weal  of  Chris- 
tendom, he  was  half  so  sincere  as  was  the 
present  Archbishop.  Baldwin  was,  in  truth, 
a  man  well  qualified  to  defend  the  powers 
which  the  Church  had  gained,  though  per- 
haps of  a  character  too  sincere  and  candid 
to  be  active  in  extending  them.  The  ad- 
vancement of  the  Crusade  was  the  chief 
business  of  his  life,  his  success  the  principal 
cause  of  his  pride;  and,  if  the  sense  of  pos- 
sessing the  powers  of  eloquent  persuasion, 
and  skill  to  bend  the  minds  of  men  to  his 
purpose,  was  blended  with  his  religious  zeal, 
still  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  afterwards 
his  death  before  Ptolemais,  showed  that  the 
liberation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
infidels  was  the  unfeigned  object  of  all  his 
exertions,  lingo  de  Lacy  well  knew  this; 
and  the  difficulty  of  managing  such  a  temper 
appeared  much  greater  to  him  on  the  eve  of 
the  interview  in  which  the  attempt  was  to 
be  made,  than  he  had  suffered  himself  to 
suppose  when  the  crisis  was  yet  distant. 


The  Prelate,  a  man  of  a  handsome  and 
stately  form,  with  features  rather  too  severe 
to  be  pleasing,  received  the  Constable  in  all 
the  pomp  of  ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  was 
seated  on  a  chair  of  oak,  richly  carved  with 
Gothic  ornaments,  and  placed  above  the  rest 
of  the  floor  under  a  niche  of  the  same  work- 
manship. His  dress  was  the  rich  episcopal 
robe,  ornamented  with  costly  embroidery, 
and  fringed  around  the  neck  and  cuffs;  it 
opened  from  the  throat  and  in  the  middle, 
and  showed  an  under  vestment  of  embroid- 
ery, betwixt  the  folds  of  which,  as  if  imper- 
fectly concealed,  peeped  the  close  shirt  of 
hair-cloth  which  the  Prelate  constantly  wore 
under  all  his  pompous  attire.  His  mitre 
was  placed  beside  him  on  an  oaken  table  of 
the  same  workmanship  with  his  throne, 
against  which  also  rested  his  pastoral  staff, 
representing  a  shepherd's  crook  of  the  sim- 
plest form,  yet  which  had  proved  more  power- 
ful and  fearful  than  lance  or  scimitar,  when 
wielded  by  the  hand  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 

A  chaplain  in  a  white  surplice  kneeled  at 
a  little  distance  before  a  desk,  and  read  forth 
from  an  illuminated  volume  some  portion  of 
a  theological  treatise,  in  which  Baldwin  ap- 
peared so  deeply  interested,  that  he  did  not 
appear  to  notice  the  entrance  of  the  Consta- 
ble, who,  highly  displeased  at  this  additional 
slight,  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  unde- 
termined whether  to  interrupt  the  reader 
and  address  the  Prelate  at  once,  or  to  with- 
draw without  saluting  him  at  all.  Ere  he 
had  formed  a  resolution,  the  chaplain  had 
arrived  at  some  convenient  pause  in  the 
lecture,  where  the  Archbishop  stopped  him 
with,  "Satis  est,  mifilk" 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  proud  secular  Baron 
strove  to  conceal  the  embarrassment  with 
which  he  approached  the  Prelate,  whose 
attitude  was  plainly  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  him  with  awe  and  solicitude. 
He  tried,  indeed,  to  exhibit  a  demeanor  of 
such  ease  as  might  characterise  their  old 
friendship,  or  at  least  of  such  indifference 
as  might  infer  the  possession  of  perfect  tran- 
quility; but  he  failed  in  both,  and  his  ad- 
dress expressed  mortified  pride,  mixed  with 
no  ordinary  degree  of  embarrassment.  The 
genius  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  on  such 
occasions  sure  to  predominate  over  the 
haughtiest  of  the  laity. 

"I  perceive,"  said  De  Lac}T,  collecting  his 
thoughts,  and  ashamed  to  find  he  had  diffi- 
culty in  doing  so, — "I  perceive  that  an  old 
i  friendship  is  here  dissolved.   Methinks  Hugo 
I  de  Lacy  might  have  expected  another  mes- 
■  senger  to  summon  him  to  this  reverend 
presence,  and  that  another  welcome  should 
wait  him  on  his  arrival." 
\    The  Archbishop  raised  himself  slowly  m 
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his  seat,  and  made  a  half  inclination  towards 
the  Constable,  who,  by  an  instinctive  desire 
of  conciliation,  returned  it  lower  than  he 
had  intended,  or  than  the  scanty  courtesy 
merited.  The  Prelate  at  the  same  time 
signing  to  his  chaplain,  the  latter  rose  to 
withdraw,  and  receiving  permission  in  the 
phrase  "Do  veniam,"  retreated  reverentially, 
without  either  turning  his  back  or  looking 
upwards,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  his 
hands  still  folded  in  his  habit,  and  crossed 
over  his  bosom. 

When  this  mute  attendant  had  disap- 
peared, the  Prelate's  brow  became  more 
open,  yet  retained  a  dark  shade  of  grave 
displeasure,  and  he  replied  to  the  address  of 
De  Lacy,  but  still  without  rising  from  his 
seat.  "It  skills  not  now,  my  lord,  to  say 
what  the  brave  Constable  of  Chester  has 
been  to  the  poor  priest  Baldwin,  or  with 
what  love  and  pride  we  beheld  him  assume 
the  holy  sign  of  salvation,  and,  to  honor 
Him  by  whom  he  has  himself  been  raised  to 
honor,  vow  himself  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
Holy  Land.  If  I  still  see  that  noble  lord 
before  me,  in  the  same  holy  resolution,  let 
me  know  the  joyful  truth,  and  I  will  lay 
aside  rochet  and  mitre,  and  tend  his  horse 
like  a  groom,  if  it  be  necessary  by  such 
menial  service  to  show  the  cordial  respect 
I  bear  to  him." 

"Eeverend  father,"  answered  De  Lacy, 
with  hesitation,  "I  had  hoped  that  the 
propositions  which  were  made  to  you  on  my 
part  by  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  might  have 
seemed  more  satisfactory  in  your  eyes." 
Then,  regaining  his  native  confidence,  he 
proceeded  with  more  assurance  in  speech 
and  manner;  for  the  cold  inflexible  looks  of 
the  Archbishop  irritated  him.  "If  these 
proposals  can  be  amended,  my  lord,  let  me 
know  in  what  points,  and,  if  possible,  your 
pleasure  shall  be  done,  even  if  it  should 
prove  somewhat  unreasonable.  I  would 
nave  peace,  my  lord,  with  Holy  Church, 
and  am  the  last  who  would  despise  her  man- 
dates. This  has  been  known  by  my  deeds 
in  field,  and  counsels  in  the  state;  nor  can 
I  think  my  services  have  merited  cold  looks 
and  cold  language  from  the  Primate  of 
England." 

"Do  you  upbraid  the  Church  with  your 
services,  vain  man?"  said  Baldwin.  "I 
tell  thee,  Hugh  de  Lacy,  that  what  Heaven 
hath  wrought  for  the  Church  by  thy  hand, 
could,  had  it  been  the  divine  pleasure, 
have  been  achieved  with  as  much  ease  by 
the  meanest  horseboy  in  thy  host.  It  is 
thou  that  art  honored,  in  being  the  chosen  in- 
strument by  which  great  things  have  been 
wrought  in  Israel. — Nay,  interrupt  me  not] 
— I  tell  thee,  proud  baron,  that,  in  the  sight  I 


of  Heaven,  thy  wisdom  is  but  as  folly — thy 
courage,  which  thou  dost  boast,  but  the 
cowardice  of  a  village  maiden — thy  strength 
weakness — thy  spear  an  osier,  and  thy  sword 
a  bulrush." 

"All  this  I  know,  good  father,"  said  the 
Constable,  "and  have  ever  heard  it  repeated 
when  such  poor  services  as  I  may  have  ren- 
dered are  gone  and  past.  Marry,  when  there 
was  need  for  my  helping  hand,  I  was  the 
very  good  lord  of  priest  and  prelate,  and  one 
who  should  be  honored  and  prayed  for  with 
patrons  and  founders  who  sleep  in  the  choir 
and  under  the  high  altar.  There  was  no 
thought,  I  trow,  of  osier  or  of  bulrush,  when 
I  have  been  prayed  to  couch  my  lance  or 
draw  my  weapon;  it  is  only  when  they  are 
needless  that  they  and  their  owner  are  under- 
valued. Well,  my  reverend  father,  be  it  so, 
— if  the  Church  can  cast  the  Saracens  from 
the  Holy  Land  by  grooms  and  horseboys, 
wherefore  do  you  preach  knights  and  nobles 
from  the  homes  and  the  countries  which 
they  are  born  to  protect  and  defend  ?  " 

The  Archbishop  looked  steadily  .on  him 
as  he  replied,  "Not  for  the  sake  of  their 
fleshly  arm  do  we  disturb  your  knights  and 
barons  in  their  prosecution  of  barbarous 
festivities,  and  murderous  feuds,  which  you 
call  enjoying  their  homes  and  protecting 
their  domains, — not  that  Omnipotence  re- 
quires their  arm  of  flesh  to  execute  the  great 
predestined  work  of  liberation, — but  for  the 
weal  of  their  immortal  souls."  These  last 
words  he  pronounced  with  great  emphasis. 

The  Constable  paced  the  floor  impatiently, 
and  muttered  to  himself,  "Such  is  the  airy 
guerdon  for  which  hosts  on  hosts  have  been 
drawn  from  Europe  to  drench  the  sands  of 
Palestine  with  their  gore — such  the  vain 
promises  for  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
barter  our  country,  our  lands,  and  our 
lives!" 

"Is  it  Hugo  de  Lacy  speaks  thus?"  said 
the  Archbishop,  arising  from  his  seat,  and 
qualifying  his  tone  of  censure  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  shame  and  of  regret — "  Is  it  he 
who  underprizes  the  renown  of  a  knight — 
the  virtue  of  a  Christian — the  advancement 
of  his  earthly  honor — the  more  incalculable 
profit  of  his  immortal  soul? — Is  it  he  who 
desires  a  solid  and  substantial  recompense  in 
lands  or  treasures,  to  be  won  by  warring  on 
his  less  powerful  neighbors  at  home,  while 
knightly  honor  and  religious  faith,  his  vow 
as  a  knight  and  his  baptism  as  a  Christian, 
call  him  to  a  more  glorious  and  more  danger- 
ous strife  ? — Can  it  be  indeed  Hugo  de  Lacy, 
the  mirror  of  the  Anglo-Norman  chivalry, 
whose  thoughts  can  conceive  such  sentiments, 
whose  words  can  utter  them  ?  " 

"Flattery  and  fair  speech,  suitably  mixed 
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with  taunts  and  reproaches,  my  lord," 
answered  the  Constable,  coloring  and  biting 
his  lip,  "may  carry  your  point  with  others; 
but  1  am  of  a  temper  too  solid  to  be  either 
wheedled  or  goaded  into  measures  of  impor- 
tance. Forbear,  therefore,  this  strain  of 
affected  amazement;  and  believe  me,  that 
whether  he  goes  to  the  Crusade  or  abides  at 
home,  the  character  of  Hugh  Lacy  will  re- 
main as  unimpeached  in  point  of  courage  as 
that  of  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  in  point  of 
sanctitude." 

"  May  it  stand  much  higher,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop, "than  the  reputation  with  which  you 
vouchsafe  to  compare  it!  but  a  blaze  may  be 
extinguished  as  well  as  a  spark;  and  I  tell 
the  Constable  of  Chester,  that  the  fame 
which  has  sat  on  his  basnet  for  so  many 
years,  may  flit  from  it  in  one  moment  never 
to  be  recalled." 

"  Who  dares  to  say  so  ?  "  said  the  Constable, 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  honor  for  which  he 
had  encountered  so  many  dangers. 

"A  friend,"  said  the  Prelate,  "whose 
stripes  should  be  received  as  benefits.  You 
think  of  pay,  Sir  Constable,  and  of  guerdon, 
as  if  you  otill  stood  in  the  market,  free  to 
chaffer  on  the  terms  of  your  service.  I  tell 
you,  you  are  no  longer  your  own  master — 
you  are,  by  the  blessed  badge  you  have  vol- 
untarily assumed,  the  soldier  of  God  himself; 
nor  can  you  fly  from  your  standard  without 
such  infamy  as  even  coistrels  or  grooms  are 
unwilling  to  incur." 

"You  deal  all  too  hardly  with  us,  my 
lord,"  said  Hugo  de  Lacy,  stopping  short  in 
his  troubled  walk.  "You  of  the  spirituality 
make  us  laymen  the  pack-horses  of  your  own 
concerns,  and  climb  to  ambitious  heights  by 
the  help  of  our  over-burdened  shoulders; 
but  all  hath  its  limits — Becket  transgressed 
it,  and"  

A  gloomy  and  expressive  look  corre- 
sponded with  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
this  broken  sentence;  and  the  Prelate,  at 
no  loss  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  replied 
in  a  firm  and  determined  voice,  "And  he 
was  murdered! — that  is  what  you  dare 
to  hint  to  me — even  to  me,  the  successor  of 
that  glorified  saint — as  a  motive  for  comply- 
ing with  your  fickle  and  selfish  wish  to  with- 
draw your  hand  from  the  plough.  You 
know  not  to  whom  you  address  such  a  threat. 
True,  Becket,  from  a  saint  militant  on  earth, 
arrived,  by  the  bloody  path  of  martyrdom, 
to  the  dignity  of  a  saint  in  Heaven ;  and  no  I 
less  true  is  it,  that,  to  attain  a  seat  a  thou- 
sand degrees  beneath  that  of  his  blessed  pre- 
decessor, the  unworthy  Baldwin  were  willing 
to  submit,  under  Our  Lady's  protection,  to 
whatever  the  worst  of  wicked  men  can  inflict 
on  his  earthly  frame." 


"There  needs  not  this  show  of  courage, 
reverend  father,"  said  Lacy,  recollecting 
himself,  "where  there  neither  is,  nor  can  be, 
danger.  I  pray  you,  let  us  debate  this  mat- 
ter more  deliberately.  I  have  never  meant 
to  break  off  my  purpose  for  the  Holy  Land, 
but  only  to  postpone  it.  Methinks  the  offers 
that  I  have  made  are  fair,  and  ought  to  ob- 
tain for  me  what  has  been  granted  to  others 
in  the  like  case — a  slight  delay  in  the  time 
of  my  departure." 

"A  slight  delay  on  the  part  of  such  a 
leader  as  you,  noble  De  Lacy,"  answered  the 
Prelate,  "were  a  death-blow  to  our  holy  and 
most  gallant  enterprise.  To  meaner  men 
we  might  have  granted  the  privilege  of 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  even 
although  they  care  not  for  the  sorrows  of 
I  Jacob;  but  you,  my  lord,  are  a  main  prop 
I  of  our  enterprise,  and,  being  withdrawn,  the 
whole  fabric  may  fall  to  the  ground.  Who 
in  England  will  deem  himself  obliged  to 
press  forwai'd,  when  Hugo  de  Lacy  falls 
back?  Think,  my  lord,  less  upon  your 
plighted  bride,  and  more  on  your  plighted 
word;  and  believe  not  that  a  union  can  ever 
come  to  good,  which  shakes  your  purpose  to- 
wards our  blessed  undertaking  for  the  honor 
of  Christendom." 

The  Constable  was  embarrassed  by  the 
pertinacity  of  the  Prelate,  and  began  to  give 
way  to  his  arguments,  though  most  reluct- 
antly, and  only  because  the  habits  and  opin- 
ions of  the  time  left  him  no  means  of  com- 
bating his  arguments,  otherwise  than  by 
solicitation.  "I  admit,"  he  said,  "my  en- 
gagements for  the  Crusade,  nor  have  I — I 
repeat  it — farther  desire  than  that  brief  in- 
terval which  may  be  necessary  to  place  my 
important  affairs  in  order.  Meanwhile,  my 
vassals,  led  by  my  nephew"  

"Promise  that  which  is  within  thy  power," 
said  the  Prelate.  "Who  knows  whether,  in 
resentment  of  thy  seeking  after  other  things 
than  his  most  holy  cause,  thy  nephew  may 
not  be  called  hence,  even  while  we  speak 
together  ? " 

'God  forbid!"  said  the  Baron,  starting 
up,  as  if  about  to  fly  to  his  nephew's  assist- 
ance; then,  suddenly  pausing,  he  turned  on 
the  Prelate  a  keen  and  investigating  glance. 
"It  is  not  well,"  he  said,  "that  your  rever- 
ence should  thus  trifle  with  the  dangers 
which  threaten  my  house.  Damian  is  dear 
to  me  for  his  own  good  qualities — dear  for 
the  sake  of  my  only  brother. — May  God 
forgive  us  both!  he  died  when  we  were  in 
unkindness  with  each  other. — My  lord,  your 
words  import  that  my  beloved  nephew  suf- 
fers pain  and  incurs  danger  on  account  of 
my  offences." 

The   Archbishop   perceived  he  had  at 
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length  touched  the  chord  to  which  his  re- 
fractory penitent's  heart-strings  must  needs 
vibrate.  He  replied  with  circumspection,  as 
well  knowing  with  whom  he  had  to  deal, — 
"Far  be  it  from  me  to  presume  to  interpret 
the  counsels  of  Heaven!  but  we  read  . in 
Scripture,  that  when  the  fathers  eat  sour 
grapes,  the  teeth  of  the  children  are  set  on 
edge.  What  so  reasonable  as  that  we  should 
be  punished  for  our  pride  and  contumacy, 
by  a  judgment  specially  calculated  to  abate 
and  bend  that  spirit  of  surquedry?*  You 
yourself  best  know  if  this  disease  clung  to 
thy  nephew  before  you  had  meditated  de- 
fection from  the  banner  of  the  Cross." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  hastily  recollected  himself, 
and  found  that  it  was  indeed  true,  that,  until 
he  thought  of  his  union  with  Eveline,  there 
had  appeared  no  change  in  his  nephew's 
health.  His  silence  and  confusion  did  not 
escape  the  artful  Prelate.  He  took  the  hand 
of  the  warrior  as  he  stood  before  him  over- 
whelmed in  doubt,  lest  his  preference  of  the 
continuance  of  his  own  house  to  the  rescue 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  should  have  been 
punished  by  the  disease  which  threatened 
his  nephew's  life.  "Come,"  he  said,  "noble 
De  Lacy— the  judgment  provoked  by  a 
moment's  presumption  may  be  even  yet 
averted  by  prayer  and  penitence.  The  dial 
went  back  at  the  prayer  of  the  good  King 
Hezekiah — down,  down  upon  thy  knees,  and 
doubt  not  that,  with  confession  and  penance, 
and  absolution,  thou  mayst  yet  atone  for  thy 
falling  away  from  the  cause  of  Heaven." 

Borne  down  by  the  dictates  of  the  religion 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  by  the 
fears  lest  his  delay  was  punished  by  his 
nephew's  indisposition  and  danger,  the  Con- 
stable sunk  on  his  knees  before  the  Prelate, 
whom  he  had  shortly  before  well-nigh 
braved,  confessed,  as  a  sin  to  be  deeply  re- 
pented of,  his  purpose  of  delaying  his  de- 
parture for  Palestine,  and  received,  with 
patience  at  least,  if  not  with  willing  acquies- 
cence, the  penance  inflicted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop; which  consisted  in  a  prohibition  to 
proceed  farther  in  his  proposed  wedlock 
with  the  Lady  Eveline,  until  he  was  re- 
turned from  Palestine,  where  he  was  bound 
by  his  vow  to  abide  for  the  term  of  three 
years. 

"And  now,  noble  De  Lacy,"  said  the  Prel- 
ate, "once  more  my  best  beloved  and  most 
honored  friend — is  not  thy  bosom  lighter 
since  thou  hast  thus  nobly  acquitted  thee  of 
thy  debt  to  Heaven,  and  cleansed  thy  gallant 
spirit  from  those  selfish  and  earthly  stains 
which  dimmed  its  brightness?" 

The  Constable  sighed.  "My  happiest 
thoughts  at  this  moment,"  he  said,  "would 

*  Self-importance,  or  assumption. 


arise  from  knowledge  that  my  nephew's 
health  is  amended." 

"  Be  not  discomforted  on  the  score  of  the 
noble  Damian,  your  hopeful  and  valorous 
kinsman,"  said  the  Archbishop,  "for  well  I 
trust  shortly  ye  shall  hear  of  his  recovery;  or 
that  if  it  shall  please  God  to  remove  him  to 
a  better  world,  the  passage  shall  be  so  easy, 
and  his  arrival  in  yonder  haven  of  bliss  so 
speedy,  that  it  were  better  for  him  to  have 
died  than  to  have  lived." 

The  Constable  looked  at  him,  as  if  to 
gather  from  his  countenance  more  certainty 
of  his  nephew's  fate  than  his  words  seemed 
to  imply;  and  the  Prelate,  to  escape  being 
farther  pressed  on  a  subject  on  which  he 
was  perhaps  conscious  he  had  ventured  too 
far,  rung  a  silver  bell  which  stood  before 
him  on  the  table,  and  commanded  the  chap- 
lain who  entered  at  the  summons,  that  he 
should  despatch  a  careful  messenger  to  the 
lodging  of  Damian  Lacy,  to  bring  particular 
accounts  of  his  health. 

"A  stranger,"  answered  the  chaplain, 
"just  come  from  the  sick  chamber  of  the 
noble  Damian  Lacy,  waits  here  even  now  to 
have  speech  of  my  Lord  Constable." 

"Admit  him  instantly,"  said  the  Arch- 
bishop— "my  mind  tells  me  he  brings  us 
joyful  tidings. — Never  knew  I  such  humble 
penitence, — such  willing  resignation  of  nat- 
ural affections  and  desires  to  the  doing  of 
Heaven's  service,  but  it  was  rewarded  with 
a  guerdon  either  temporal  or  spiritual." 

As  he  spoke,  a  man  singularly  dressed 
entered  the  apartment.  His  garments,  of 
various  colors,  and  showily  disposed,  were 
none  of  the  newest  or  cleanest,  neither  were 
they  altogether  fitting  for  the  presence  in 
which  he  now  stood. 

"How  now,  sirrah  !"  said  the  Prelate; 
"when  was  it  that  jugglers  and  minstrels 
pressed  into  the  company  of  such  as  we  with- 
out permission  ?  " 

"So  please  you,"  said  the  man,  "my  in- 
stant business  was  not  with  your  reverend 
lordship,  but  with  my  lord  the  Constable,  to 
whom  I  will  hope  that  my  good  news  may 
atone  for  my  evil  apparel." 

"Speak,  sirrah,  does  my  kinsman  live?" 
said  the  Constable,  eagerly. 

"And  is  like  to  live,  my  lord,"  answered 
the  man — "a  favorable  crisis  (so  the  leeches 
call  it)  hath  taken  place  in  his  disorder,  and 
they  are  no  longer  under  any  apprehensions 
for  his  life." 

"Now,  God  be  praised,  that  hath  granted 
me  so  much  mercy  ! "  said  the  Constable. 

"Amen,  amen  !"  replied  the  Archbishop 
solemnly. — "About  what  period  did  this 
blessed  change  take  place?" 

"Scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since," 
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said  the  messenger,  "a  soft  Sleep  fell  on  the 
sick  youth,  like  dew  upon  a  parched  held  in 
summer — lie  breathed  freely— the  burning 
heat  abated — and,  as  I  said,  the  leeches  no 
longer  fear  for  his  life." 

Marked  you  the  hour,  my  Lord  Consta- 
ble?" said  the  Bishop  with  exultation — 
"even  then  you  stooped  to  those  counsels 
which  Heaven  suggested  through  the  mean- 
est of  its  servants  !  But  two  words  avouch- 
ing penitence — but  one  brief  prayer — and 
some  kind  saint  has  interceded  for  an  in- 
stant hearing,  and  a  liberal  granting  of  thy 
petition.  Noble  Hugo,"  he  continued,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  in  a  species  of  enthusiasm, 
"surely  Heaven  designs  to  work  high  things 
by  the  hand  of  him  whose  faults  are  thus 
readily  forgiven — whose  prayer  is  thus  in- 
stantly heard.  For  this  shall  Te  Deum 
Laudamus  be  said  in  each  church,  and  each 
convent  of  Gloucester,  ere  the  world  be  a 
day  older." 

The  Constable,  no  less  joyful,  though  per- 
haps less  able  to  perceive  an  especial  provi- 
dence in  his  nephew's  recovery,  expressed 
his  gratitude  to  the  messenger  of  the  good 
tidings,  by  throwing  him  his  purse. 

"I  thank  you,  noble  lord,"  said  the  man; 
"but  if  I  stoop  to  pick  up  this  taste  of  your 
bounty,  it  is  only  to  restore  it  again  to  the 
donor." 

"How  now,  sir?"  said  the  Constable,  "me- 
thinks  thy  coat  seems  not  so  well  lined  as 
needs  make  thee  spurn  at  such  a  guerdon." 

"  He  that  designs  to  catch  larks,  my  lord," 
replied  the  messenger,  "must  not  close  his 
net  upon  sparrows — I  have  a  greater  boon 
to  ask  of  your  Lordship,  and  therefore  I 
decline  your  present  gratuity." 

"A  greater  boon,  ha!"  said  the  Constable, 
— "I  am  no  knight-errant,  to  bind  myself  by 
promise  to  grant  it  ere  I  know  its  import; 
but  do  thou  come  to  my  pavilion  to-morrow, 
and  thou  wilt  not  find  me  unwilling  to  do 
what  is  reason." 

So  saying,  he  took  leave  of  the  Prelate, 
and  returned  homeward,  failing  not  to  visit 
his  nephew's  lodging  as  he  passed,  where  he 
received  the  same  pleasant  assurances  which 
had  been  communicated  by  the  messenger 
of  the  parti-colored  mantle. 


CHAPTER  NINETEENTH. 

He  was  a  minstrel— in  his  mood 

Was  wisdom  mix'd  with  foliy; 
A  tame  companion  to  the  good, 
But  wild  and  fierce  among  the  rude, 

And  jovial  with  the  jolly. 

Archibald  Armstrong. 

The  events  of  the  preceding  day  had  been 
of  a  nature  so  interesting,  and  latterly  so 


harassing,  that  the  Constable  felt  weary  as 
after  ;i  severely  contested  battle-field,  and 
slept  soundly  until  the  earliest  beams  of 
dawn  saluted  him  through  the  opening  of 
the  tent.  It  was  then  that,  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  pain  and  satisfaction,  he  began  to 
review  the  change  which  had  taken  place 
in  his  condition  since  the  preceding  morn- 
ing. He  had  then  arisen  an  ardent  bride- 
groom, anxious  to  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fair  bride,  and  scrupulous  about  his 
dress  and  appointments,  as  if  he  had  been 
as  young  in  years  as  in  hopes  and  wishes. 
This  was  over,  and  he  had  now  before  him 
the  painful  task  of  leaving  his  betrothed  for 
a  term  of  years,  even  before  wedlock  had 
united  them  indissolubly,  and  of  reflecting 
that  she  was  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which 
assail  female  constancy  in  a  situation  thus  crit- 
ical. When  the  immediate  anxiety  for  his 
nephew  was  removed,  he  was  tempted  to  think 
that  he  had  been  something  hasty  in  listening 
to  the  arguments  of  the  Archbishop,  and  in 
believing  that  Damian's  death  or  recovery  de- 
pended upon  his  own  accomplishing,  to  the 
letter,  and  without  delay,  his  vow  for  the  Holy 
Land.  "How  many  princes  and  kings,"  he 
thought  to  himself,  "have  assumed  the 
Cross,  and  delayed  or  renounced  it,  yet  lived 
and  died  in  Avealth  and  honor,  without  sus- 
taining such  a  visitation  as  that  with  which 
Baldwin  threatened  me;  and  in  what  case 
or  particular  did  such  men  deserve  more  in- 
dulgence than  I  ?  But  the  die  is  now  cast, 
and  it  signifies  little  to  inquire  whether  my 
obedience  to  the  mandates  of  the  Church 
has  saved  the  life  of  my  nephew,  or  whether 
I  have  not  fallen,  as  laymen  are  wont  to  fall, 
whenever  there  is  an  encounter  of  wits  be- 
twixt them  and  those  of  the  spirituality.  I 
would  to  God  it  may  prove  otherwise,  since, 
girding  on  my  sword  as  Heaven's  champion, 
I  might  the  better  expect  Heaven's  protec- 
tion for  her  whom  I  must  unhappily  leave 
behind  me." 

As  these  reflections  passed  through  his 
mind,  he  heard  the  warders  at  the  entrance 
of  his  tent  challenge  some  one  whose  foot- 
steps were  heard  approaching  it.  The  per- 
son stopped  on  their  challenge,  and  present- 
ly after  was  heard  the  sound  of  a  rote  (a 
small  species  of  lute),  the  strings  of  which 
were  managed  by  means  of  a  small  wheel. 
After  a  short  prelude,  a  manly  voice,  of  good 
compass,  sung  verses,  which,  translated  into 
modern  language,  might  run  nearly  thus: — 

i. 

"  Soldier,  wake — the  day  is  peeping, 
Honor  ne'er  was  won  in  sleeping. 
Never  when  the  sunbeams  stiil 
Lay  unreflected  on  the  hill: 
'Tie  when  they  are  dinted  back 
From  axe  and  armor,  spear  and  jack, 
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That  they  promise  future  story 
Mnny  a  page  of  deathless  glory. 
Shields  that  are  the  foenian's  terror, 
Ever  are  the  morning  s  minor. 

II. 

"  Arm  and  up— the  mornin?  beam 
Hath  call'd  the  rustle  to  his  team, 
Haih  call'd  the  falc'ner  to  the  lake. 
Hath  call'd  the  huntsman  to  the  brake; 
1        The  early  siudent  ponders  o'er 
His  dusty  tomes  of  ancient  lore. 
Soldier,  wake — thy  harvest,  fame; 
Thy  study,  conquest:  war,  thy  game. 
Shield,  that  would  be  foenian's  ttrror, 
Still  should  gleam  the  morning's  mirror. 

III. 

"  Poor  hire  repays  the  rustic's  pain; 
More  paltry  still  the  sportsman's  gain: 
Vainest  of  all,  ihe  student's  theme 
Ends  in  some  meiaphysic  dream: 
Yet  each  is  up.  and  each  has  toil'd 
Since  first  the  peep  of  dawn  has  smiled: 
And  eacli  is  eagerer  in  his  aim 
Than  he  who  liarti  rs  life  f.>r  fame. 
Up,  up.  and  arm  thee,  son  of  tenor! 
Be  thy  bright  shield  the  morning's  mirror." 

When  the  song  was  finished,  the  Consta- 
ble heard  some  talking  without,  and  pres- 
ently Philip  Guarine  entered  the  pavilion  to 
tell  that  a  person,  come  hither  as  he  said  by 
the  Constable's  appointment,  waited  per- 
mission to  speak  with  him. 

"By  my  appointment?"  said  De  Lacy; 
"admit  him  immediately." 

The  messenger  of  the  preceding  evening 
entered  the  tent,  holding  in  one  hand  his 
small  cap  and  feather,  in  the  other  the  rote 
on  which  he  had  been  just  playing.  His  at- 
tire was  fantastic,  consisting  of  more  than 
one  inner  dress  of  various  colors,  all  of  the 
brightest  and  richest  dyes,  and  disposed  so 
as  to  contrast  with  each  other — the  upper 
garment  was  a  very  short  Norman  cloak,  in 
bright  green.  An  embroidered  girdle  sus- 
tained, in  lieu  of  offensive  weapons,  an  ink- 
horn  with  its  appurtenances  on  the  one 
side,  on  the  other  a  knife  for  the  purposes 
of  the  table.  His  hair  was  cut  in  imitation 
of  the  clerical  tonsure,  which  was  designed 
to  intimate  that  he  had  arrived  to  a  certain 
rank  in  his  profession;  for  the  Joyous  Sci- 
ence, as  the  profession  of  minstrelsy  was 
termed,  had  its  various  ranks,  like  the  de- 
grees in  the  church  and  in  chivalry.  The 
features  and  manners  of  the  man  seemed  to 
be  at  variance  with  his  profession  and  habit; 
for,  as  the  latter  was  gay  and  fantastic,  the 
former  had  a  cast  of  gravity,  and  almost  of 
sternness,  which,  unless  when  kindled  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  his  poetical  and  musical 
exertions,  seemed  rather  to  indicate  deep  re- 
flection, than  the  thoughtless  vivacity  of  ob- 
servation which  characterised  most  of  his 
brethren.  His  countenance,  though  not 
handsome,  had  therefore  something  in  it 
striking  and  impressive,  even  from  its  very 
contrast  with  the  parti-colored  hues  and 
fluttering  shape  of  his  vestments;  and  the 
Constable  felt  something  inclined  to  patron- 
ise him,  as  he  said,  "Good-morrow,  friend, 


and  I  thank  thee  for  thy  morning  greeting; 
it  was  well  sung  and  well  meant,  for  when 
we  call  forth  any  one  to  bethink  him  how 
time  passes,  we  do  him  the  credit  of  suppos- 
ing that  he  can  employ  to  advantage  that 
flitting  treasure." 

The  man,  who  had  listened  in  silence, 
seemed  to  pause  and  make  an  effort  ere  he 
replied,  "My  intentions,  at  least,  were  good, 
when  I  ventured  to  disturb  my  lord  thus 
early;  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  bold- 
ness hath  not  been  evil  received  at  his 
hand." 

"True,"  said  the  Constable;  "you  had  a 
boon  to  ask  of  me.  Be  speedy  and  say  thy 
request — my  leisure  is  short." 

"It  is  for  permission  to  follow  you  to  the 
Holy  Land,  my  lord,"  said  the  man. 

"Thou  hast  asked  what  I  can  hardly 
grant,  my  friend,"  answered  De  Lacy — 
"Thou  art  a  minstrel,  art  thou  not?" 

"An  unworthy  graduate  of  the  Gay  Sci- 
ence, my  lord,"  said  the  musician;  "yet  let 
me  say  for  myself,  that  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  king  of  minstrels,  Geoffrey  Budel, 
though  the  King  of  England  hath  given 
him  four  manors  for  one  song.  I  would  be 
willing  to  contend  with  him  in  romance,  lay, 
or  fable,  were  the  judge  to  be  King  Henry 
himself." 

"You  have  your  own  good  word,  doubt- 
less," said  De  Lacy;  "nevertheless,  Sir  Min- 
strel, thou  goest  not  with  me.  The  Cru- 
sade has  been  already  too  much  encumbered 
by  men  of  thy  idle  profession;  and  if  thou 
dost  add  to  the  number,  it  shall  not  be  un- 
der my  protection.  I  am  too  old  to  be 
charmed  by  thy  art,  charm  thou  never  so 
wisely." 

"He  that  is  young  enough  to  seek  for, 
and  to  win,  the  love  of  beauty,"  said  the 
minstrel,  but  in  a  submissive  tone,  as  if 
fearing  his  freedom  might  give  offence, 
"should  not  term  himself  too  old  to  feel  the 
charms  of  minstrelsy." 

The  Constable  smiled,  not  insensible  to 
the  flattery  which  assigned  to  him  the 
character  of  a  younger  gallant.  "Thou 
art  a  jester,"  he  said,  "  I  warrant  me,  in  ad- 
dition to  thy  other  qualities." 

"Ko,"  replied  the  minstrel,  "it  is  a  branch 
of  our  profession  which  I  have  for  some 
time  renounced — my  fortunes  have  put  me 
out  of  tune  for  jesting." 

"]STay,  comrade,"  said  the  Constable,  "if 
thou  hast  been  hardly  dealt  with  in  the 
world,  and  canst  comply  with  the  rules  of  a 
family  so  strictly  ordered  as  mine,  it  is  pos- 
sible we  may  agree  together  better  than  I 
thought.  What  is  thy  name  and  country  ? 
thy  speech,  methinks,  sounds  somewhat 
foreign." 
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"I  am  an  Armorican,  my  lord,  from  the 
merry  shores  of  Morbihan;  and  hence  my 
tongue  hath  some  touch  of  my  country 
speech.    My  name  is  Renault  Yidal." 

"Such  being  the  case,  Renault,"  said  the 
Constable,  "thou  shalt  follow  me,  and  I 
will  give  orders  to  the  master  of  my  house- 
hold to  have  thee  attired  something  accord- 
ing to  thy  function,  but  in  more  orderly 
guise  than  thou  now  appearest  in.  Dost 
thou  understand  the  use  of  a  weapon  ?  " 

"Indifferently,  my  lord,"  said  the  Armo- 
rican; at  the  same  time  taking  a  sword 
from  the  wall,  he  drew,  and  made  a  pass 
with  it  so  close  to  the  Constable's  body  as  he 
sat  on  the  couch,  that  he  started  up,  cry- 
ing. "Villain,  forbear!" 

"La  you!  noble  sir,"  replied  Vidal,  lower- 
ing with  all  submission  the  point  of  his 
weapon — "  I  have  already  given  you  a  proof 
of  sleight  which  has  alarmed  even  your 
experience — I  have  an  hundred  other 
besides." 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  De  Lacy,  comewhat 
ashamed  at  having  shown  himself  moved  by 
the  sudden  and  lively  action  of  the  juggler; 
"but  I  love  not  jesting  with  edge-tools,  and 
have  too  much  to  do  with  sword  and  SAvord- 
blows  in  earnest  to  toy  with  them;  so  I  pray 
you  let  us  have  no  more  of  this,  but  call  me 
my  squire  and  my  chamberlain,  for  I  am 
about  to  array  me  and  go  to  mass." 

The  religious  duties  of  the  morning  per- 
formed, it  was  the  Constable's  intention  to 
visit  the  Lady  Abbess,  aud  communicate, 
with  the  necessary  precautions  and  qualifi- 
cations, the  altered  relations  in  which  he  was 
placed  towards  her  niece,  by  the  resolution 
he  had  been  compelled  to  adopt,  of  depart- 
ing for  the  Crusade  before  accomplishing 
his  marriage,  in  the  terms  of  the  precon- 
tract already  entered  into.  He  was  con- 
scious that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  good  lady  to  this  change  of  measures, 
and  he  delayed  some  time  ere  he  could 
think  of  the  best  mode  of  communicating 
and  softening  the  unpleasant  intelligence. 
An  interval  was  also  spent  in  a  visit  to  his 
nephew,  whose  state  of  convalescence  con- 
tinued to  be  as  favorable,  as  if  in  truth  it 
had  been  a  miraculous  consequence  of  the 
Constable's  having  complied  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Archbishop. 

From  the  lodging  of  Damian,  the  Con- 
stable proceeded  to  the  convent  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbess.  But  she  had  been  already 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  he  came  to  communicate,  by  a  still 
earlier  visit  from  the  Archbishop  Baldwin 
himself.  The  Primate  had  undertaken  the 
office  of  mediator  on  this  occasion,  conscious 
that  his  success  of  the  evening  before  must 


have  placed  the  Constable  in  a  delicate  situ- 
ation with  the  relations  of  his  betrothed 
bride,  and  willing,  by  his  countenance  and 
authority,  to  reconcile  the  disputes  which 
might  ensue.  Perhaps  he  had  better  have 
left  Hugo  de  Lacy  to  plead  his  own  cause; 
for  the  Abbess,  though  she  listened  to  the 
communication  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
the  highest  dignitary  of  the  English  Church, 
drew  consequences  from  the  Constable's 
change  of  resolution  which  the  Primate  had 
not  expected.  She  ventured  to  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  De  Lacy's  accomplishment  of  his 
vows,  but  strongly  argued  that  the  contract 
with  her  niece  should  be  entirely  set  aside, 
and  each  party  left  at  liberty  to  form  a  new 
choice. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  Archbishop  en- 
deavored to  dazzle  the  Abbess  with  the 
future  honors  to  be  won  by  the  Constable  in 
the  Holy  Land;  the  splendor  of  which  would 
attach  not  to  his  Lady  alone,  but  to  all  in 
the  remotest  degree  allied  to  or  connected 
with  her.  All  his  eloquence  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, though  upon  so  favorite  a  topic  he 
exerted  it  to  the  utmost.  The  Abbess,  it  is 
true,  remained  silent  for  a  moment  after  his 
arguments  had  been  exhausted,  but  it  was 
only  to  consider  how  she  should  intimate  in 
a  suitable  and  reverent  manner,  that  chil- 
dren, the  usual  attendants  of  a  happy  union, 
and  the  existence  of  which  she  looked  to  for 
the  continuation  of  the  house  of  her  father 
and  brother,  could  not  be  hoped  for  with 
any  probability,  unless  the  precontract  was 
followed  by  marriage,  and  the  residence  of 
the  married  parties  in  the  same  country.  She 
therefore  insisted  that  the  Constable  having 
altered  his  intentions  in  this  most  important 
particular,  the  fian^aillcs  should  be  entirely 
abrogated  and  set  aside;  and  she  demanded  of 
the  Primate,  as  an  act  of  justice,  that,  as  he 
had  interfered  to  prevent  the  bridegroom's  ex- 
ecution of  his  original  purpose,  he  should  now 
assist  with  his  influence  wholly  to  dissolve 
an  engagement  which  had  been  thus  materi- 
ally innovated  upon. 

The  Primate,  who  was  sensible  he  had 
himself  occasioned  De  Lacy's  breach  of  con- 
tract, felt  himself  bound  in  honor  and  repu- 
tation to  prevent  consequences  so  disagreea- 
ble to  his  friend,  as  the  dissolution  of  an 
engagement  in  which  his  interest  and  in- 
clinations were  alike  concerned.  He  reproved 
the  Lady  Abbess  for  the  carnal  and  secular 
views  which  she,  a  dignitary  of  the  church, 
entertained  upon  the  subject  of  matrimony, 
and  concerning  the  interest  of  her  house. 
He  even  upbraided  her  with  selfishly  prefer- 
ring the  continuation  of  the  line  of  Berenger 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and 
denounced  to  her  that  Heaven  would  be 
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avenged  of  the  short-sighted  and  merely 
human  policy  which  postponed  the  interests 
of  Christendom  to  those  of  an  individual 
family. 

After  this  severe  homily,  the  Prelate  took 
his  departure,  leaving  the  Abbess  highly  in- 
censed, though  she  prudently  forbore  re- 
turning any  irreverent  answer  to  his  paternal 
admonition. 

In  this  humor  the  venerable  lady  was 
found  by  the  Constable  himself,  when,  with 
some  embarrassment,  he  proceeded  to  explain 
to  her  the  necessity  of  his  present  departure 
for  Palestine. 

She  received  the  communication  with  sul- 
len dignity;  her  ample  black  robe  and  scapu- 
lar seeming,  as  it  were,  to  swell  out  in  yet 
prouder  folds  as  she  listened  to  the  reasons 
and  the  emergencies  which  compelled  the 
Constable  of  Chester  to  defer  the  marriage 
which  he  avowed  was  the  dearest  wish  of  his 
heart,  until  after  his  return  from  the  Cru- 
sade, for  which  he  was  about  to  set  forth. 

"Methinks,"  replied  the  Abbess,  with 
much  coldness,  "if  this  communication  is 
meant  for  earnest, — and  it  were  no  fit  busi- 
ness— I  myself  no  fit  person, — for  jesting 
with — methinks  the  Constable's  resolution 
should  have  been  proclaimed  to  us  yesterday 
before  the  finn^ailles  had  united  his  troth 
with  that  of  Eveline  Berenger,  under  expec- 
tations very  different  from  those  which  he 
now  announces." 

"On  the  word  of  a  knight  and  a  gentle- 
man, reverend  lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "I 
had  not  then  the  slightest  thought  that  I 
should  be  called  upon  to  take  a  step  no  less 
distressing  to  me,  than,  as  I  see  with  pain, 
it  is  unpleasing  to  you." 

"I  can  scarcely  conceive,"  replied  the 
Abbess,  "the  cogent  reasons,  'which,  exist- 
ing as  they  must  have  done  yesterday,  have 
nevertheless  delayed  their  operation  until 
to-day." 

"I  own,"  said  De  Lacy,  reluctantly,  "that 
1  entertained  too  ready  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
remission  from  my  vow,  which  my  Lord  of 
Canterbury  hath,  in  his  zeal  for  Heaven's 
service,  deemed  it  necessary  to  refuse  me." 

"At  least,  then,"  said  the  Abbess,  veiling 
her  resentment  under  the  appearance  of  ex- 
treme coldness,  "your  lordship  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  place  us  in  the  same  situation  in 
which  we  stood  yesterday  morning;  and,  by 
joining  with  my  niece  and  her  friends  in  de- 
siring the  abrogation  of  a  marriage-contract, 
entered  into  with  very  different  views  from 
those  which  you  now  entertain,  put  a  young 
person  in  that  state  of  liberty  of  which  she 
is  at  present  deprived  by  her  contract  with 
you." 

"Ah,  madam!  "  said  the  Constable,  "what 


do  you  ask  of  me  ?  and  in  a  tone  how  cold 
and  indifferent  do  you  demand  me  to  resign 
hopes,  the  dearest  which  my  bosom  ever  en- 
tertained since  the  life-blood  warmed  it!  " 

"I  am  unacquainted  with  language  be- 
longing to  such  feelings,  my  lord,"  replied 
the  Abbess;  "but  methinks  the  prospects 
which  could  be  so  easily  adjourned  for  years, 
might,  by  a  little,  and  a  very  little,  farther 
self-control,  be  altogether  abandoned." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  the  room  in  agitation, 
nor  did  he  answer  until  after  a  considerable 
pause.  "If  your  niece,  madam,  shares  the 
sentiments  which  you  have  expressed,  I 
!  could  not,  indeed,  with  justice  to  her,  or 
perhaps  to  myself,  desire  to  retain  that  in- 
terest in  her,  which  our  solemn  espousals 
have  given  me.  But  I  must  know  my  doom 
from  her  own  lips;  and  if  it  is  as  severe  as 
that  which  your  expressions  lead  me  to  fear, 
I  will  go  to  Palestine  the  better  soldier  of 
Heaven,  that  I  shall  have  little  left  on  earth 
that  can  interest  me." 

The  Abbess,  without  farther  answer,  called 
on  her  Praecentrix,  and  desired  her  to  com- 
mand her  niece's  attendance  immediately. 
The  Praecentrix  bowed  reverently,  and  with- 
drew. 

"May  I  presume  to  inquire,"  said  De  Lacy, 
"whether  the  Lady  Eveline  hath  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  circumstances  which  have  oc- 
casioned this  unhappy  alteration  in  my 
purpose  ?  " 

"I  have  communicated  the  whole  to  her, 
from  point  to  point,"  said  the  Abbess,  "even 
as  it  was  explained  to  me  this  morning  by 
my  Lord  of  Canterbury  (for  with  him  I  have 
already  spoken  upon  the  subject),  and  con- 
firmed but  now  by  your  lordship's  own 
mouth." 

"  I  am  little  obliged  to  the  Archbishop," 
said  the  Constable,  "for  having  forestalled 
my  excuses  in  the  quarter  where  it  was  most 
important  for  me  that  they  should  be  accu- 
rately stated,  and  favorably  received." 

"That,"  said  the  Abbess,  "is  but  an  item 
of  the  account  betwixt  you  and  the  Prelate — 
it  concerns  not  us." 

"Dare  I  venture  to  hope,"  continued  De 
Lacy,  without  taking  offence  at  the  dryness 
of  the  Abbess's  manner,  "that  Lady  Eveline 
has  heard  this  most  unhappy  change  of  cir- 
cumstances without  emotion — I  would  say, 
without  displeasure  ?  " 

"She  is  the  daughter  of  a  Berenger,  my 
lord,"  answered  the  Abbess,  "and  it  is  our 
custom  to  punish  a  breach  of  faith  or  to  con- 
temn it — never  to  grieve  over  it.  AThat  my 
niece  may  do  in  this  case  I  know  not.  I  am 
a  woman  of  religion,  sequestered  from  the 
world,  and  would  advise  peace  and  Christian 
forgiveness,  with  a  proper  sense  of  contempt 
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for  the  unworthy  treatment  which  she  has 
received.  She  lias  followers  and  vassals,  and 
friends,  douhtless,  and  advisers,  who  may 
not,  in  blinded  zeal  for  worldly  honor,  rec- 
ommend to  her  to  sit  down  slightly  with  this 
injury,  but  desire  she  should  rather  appeal 
to  the  King,  or  to  the  arms  of  her  father's 
followers,  unless  her  liberty  is  restored  to 
her  by  the  surrender  of  the  contract  into 
which  she  has  been  enticed. — But  she  comes 
to  answer  for  herself." 

Eveline  entered  at  the  moment,  leaning 
on  Rose's  arm.  She  had  laid  aside  mourn- 
ing since  the  ceremony  of  the  fiancaiUes, 
and  was  dressed  in  a  kirtle  of  white,  with  an 
upper  robe  of  pale  blue.  Her  head  was  cov- 
ered with  a  veil  of  white  gauze,  so  thin,  as 
to  float  about  her  like  the  misty  cloud  usu- 
ally painted  around  the  countenance  of  a 
seraph.  But  the  face  of  Eveline,  though  in 
beauty  not  unworthy  one  of  this  angelic  or- 
der, was  at  present  far  from  resembling  that 
of  a  seraph  in  tranquillity  of  expression. 
Her  limbs  trembled,  her  cheeks  were  pale, 
the  tinge  of  red  around  the  eyelids  expressed 
recent  tears;  yet  amidst  these  natural  signs 
of  distress  and  uncertainty  there  was  an  air 
of  profound  resignation — a  resolution  to  dis- 
charge her  duty  in  every  emergence  reigning 
in  the  solemn  expression  of  her  eye  and  eye- 
brow, and  showing  her  prepared  to  govern 
the  agitation  which  she  could  not  entirely 
subdue.  And  so  well  were  these  opposing 
qualities  of  timidity  and  resolution  mingled 
on  her  cheek,  that  Eveline,  in  the  utmost 
pride  of  her  beauty,  never  looked  more  fas- 
cinating than- at  that  instant;  and  Hugo  de 
Lacy,  hitherto  rather  an  unimpassioned 
lover,  stood  in  her  presence  with  feelings  as  I 
if  all  the  exaggerations  of  romance  were 
realised,  and  his  mistress  were  a  being  of  a 
higher  sphere,  from  whose  doom  he  was  to 
receive  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  such  a  feel- 
ing that  the  warrior  dropped  on  one  knee 
before  Eveline,  took  the  hand  which  she 
rather  resigned  than  gave  to  him,  pressed  it 
to  his  lips  fervently  and,  ere  he  parted  with 
it,  moistened  it  with  one  of  the  few  tears 
which  he  was  ever  known  to  shed.  But  al- 
though surprised,  and  carried  out  of  his 
character  by  a  sudden  impulse,  he  regained 
his  composure  on  observing  that  the  Abbess 
regarded  his  humiliation,  if  it  can  be  so 
termed,  with  an  air  of  triumph;  and  he  en- 
tered on  his  defence  before  Eveline  with  a 
manly  earnestness,  not  devoid  of  fervor,  nor 
free  from  agitation,  yet  made  in  a  tone  of 
firmness  and  pride,  which  seemed  assumed 
to  meet  and  control  that  of  the  offended 
Abbess. 

"Lady,"  he  said,  addressing  Eveline,  "you 


have  heard  from  the  venerable  Abbess  in 
what  unhappy  position  I  have  been  placed 
since  yesterday  by  the  rigor  of  the  Arch- 
bishop— perhaps  I  should  rather  say  by  his 
just  though  severe  interpretation  of  my  en- 
gagement in  the  Crusade.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  all  this  has  been  stated  with  accurate 
truth  by  the  venerable  lady;  but  as  I  must 
no  longer  call  her  my  friend,  let  me  fear 
whether  she  lias  done  me  justice  in  her  com- 
mentary upon  the  unhappy  necessity  which 
must  presently  compel  me  to  leave  my  coun- 
try, and  with  my  country  to  forego — at  best 
to  postpone — the  fairest  hopes  which  man 
ever  entertained.  The  venerable  lady  hath 
upbraided  me,  that  being  myself  the  cause 
that  the  execution  of  yesterday's  contract  is 
postponed,  I  would  fain  keep  it  suspended 
over  your  head  for  an  indefinite  term  of 
years.  No  one  resigns  willingly  such  rights 
as  yesterday  gave  me;  and  let  me  speak  a 
boastful  word,  sooner  than  yield  them  up  to 
man  of  woman  born,  I  would  hold  a  fair 
field  against  all  comers,  with  grinded  sword 
and  sharp  spear,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  for 
three  days'  space.  But  what  I  would  retain 
at  the  price  of  a  thousand  lives,  I  am  willing 
to  renounce  if  it  would  cost  you  a  single  sigh. 
If,  therefore,  you  think  you  cannot  remain 
happy  as  the  betrothed  of  De  Lacy,  you  may 
command  my  assistance  to  have  the  contract 
annulled,  and  make  some  more  fortunate 
man  happy." 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  felt  the  dan- 
ger of  being  overpowered  again  by  those 
feelings  of  tenderness  so  new  to  his  steady 
nature,  that  he  blushed  to  give  way  to 
them. 

Eveline  remained  silent.  The  Abbess  took 
the  word.  "Kinswoman,"  she  said,  "you 
hear  that  the  generosity — or  the  justice — of 
the  Constable  of  Chester  proposes,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  departure  upon  a  distant  and 
perilous  expedition,  to  cancel  a  contract  en- 
tered into  upon  the  specific  and  precise  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land for  its  fulfilment.  You  cannot,  me- 
thinks,  hesitate  to  accept  of  the  freedom 
which  he  offers  j*ou,  with  thanks  for  his 
bounty.  For  my  part,  I  will  reserve  mine 
own  until  I  shall  see  that  your  joint  applica- 
tion is  sufficient  to  win  to  your  purpose  his 
Grace  of  Canterbury,  who  may  again  inter- 
fere with  the  actions  of  his  friend  the  Lord 
Constable,  over  whom  he  has  already  exert- 
ed so  much  influence — for  the  weal,  doubt- 
less, of  his  spiritual  concerns." 

"If  it  is  meant  by  your  words,  venerable 
lady,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  I  have  any 
purpose  of  sheltering  myself  behind  the 
Prelate's  authority,  to  avoid  doing  that  which 
1 1  proclaim  my  readiness,  though  not  my 
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willingness,  to  do,  I  can  only  say,  that  you 
are  the  first  who  has  doubted  the  faith  of 
Hugh  de  Lacy." — And  while  the  proud 
Baron  thus  addressed  a  female  and  a  re- 
cluse, he  could  not  prevent  his  eye  from 
sparkling,  and  his  cheek  from  flushing. 

"My  gracious  and  venerable  kinswoman," 
said  Eveline,  summoning  together  her  resolu- 
tion, "and  you,  my  good  lord,  be  not  offended 
if  I  pray  you  not  to  increase  by  groundless 
suspicions  and  hasty  resentments  your  diffi- 
culties and  mine.  My  lord,  the  obligations 
which  I  lie  under  to  you  are  such  as  I  can 
never  discharge,  since  they  comprehend  for- 
tune, life,  and  honor.  Know  that,  in  my 
anguish  of  mind,  when  besieged  by  the 
Welsh  in  my  Castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
I  vowed  to  the  Virgin  that  (my  honor  safe) 
I  would  place  myself  at  the  disposal  of  him 
whom  Our  Lady  should  employ  as  her  in- 
strument to  relieve  me  from  yonder  hour  of 
agony.  In  giving  me  a  deliverer,  she  gave 
me  a  master;  nor  could  I  desire  a  more  no- 
ble one  than  Hugo  de  Lacy." 

"God  forbid,  lady,"  said  the  Constable, 
speaking  eagerly,  as  if  he  was  afraid  his  res-  ! 
olution  should  fail  ere  he  could  get  the  re- 
nunciation uttered,  "that  I  should,  by  such 
a  tie,  to  which  you  subjected  yourself  in  the 
extremity  of  your  distress,  bind  you  to  any 
resolution  in  my  favor  which  can  put  force 
on  your  own  inclinations!  " 

The  Abbess  herself  could  not  help  express- 
ing her  applause  of  tin's  sentinent,  declaring 
it  was  spoken  like  a  Norman  gentleman; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  her  eyes,  turned  to- 
wards her  niece,  seemed  to  exhort  her  to  be- 
ware how  she  declined  to  profit  by  the  can- 
dor of  De  Lacy. 

But  Eveline  proceeded,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  ground,  and  a  slight  color  overspread- 
ing her  face,  to  state  her  own  sentiments, 
without  listening  to  the  suggestions  of  any 
one.  "I  will  own,  noble  sir,"  she  said, 
"that  when  your  valor  had  rescued  me  from 
approaching  destruction,  I  could  have  wished 
— honoring  and  respecting  you  as  I  had 
clone  your  late  friend,  my  excellent  father — 
that  you  could  have  accepted  a  daughter's 
service  from  me.  I  do  not  pretend  entirely 
to  have  surmounted  these  sentiments,  al- 
though I  have  combated  them,  as  being  un- 
worthy of  me,  and  ungrateful  to  you.  But, 
from  the  moment  you  were  pleased  to  honor 
me  by  a  claim  on  this  poor  hand,  I  have 
studiously  examined  my  sentiments  towards 
you,  and  taught  myself  so  far  to  make  them 
coincide  with  my  duty,  that  I  may  call  my- 
self assured  that  De  Lacy  would  not  find 
in  Eveline  Berenger  an  indifferent,  far  less 
an  unworthy  bride.  In  this,  sir,  you  may 
boldly  confide,  whether  the  union  you  have  j 


sought  for  takes  place  instantly,  or  is  delayed 
till  a  longer  season.  Still  farther,  I  must 
acknowledge  that  the  postponement  of  these 
nuptials  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than 
their  immediate  accomplishment.  I  am  at 
present  very  young,  and  totally  inexperi- 
enced. Two  or  three  years  will,  I  trust, 
render  me  yet  more  worthy  the  regard  of  a 
man  of  honor." 

At  this  declaration  in  his  favor,  however 
cold  and  qualified,  De  Lacy  had  as  much 
difficulty  to  restrain  his  transports  as  for- 
merly to  moderate  his  agitation. 

"Angel  of  bounty  and  of  kindness,"  be 
said,  kneeling  once  more,  and  again  pos- 
sessing himself  of  her  hand,  "perhaps  1 
ought  in  honor  to  resign  voluntarily  those 
hopes  which  you  decline  to  ravish  from  me 
forcibly.  But  who  could  be  capable  of  such 
unrelenting  magnanimity  ?  —  Let  me  hope 
that  my  devoted  attachment — that  which  you 
shall  hear  of  me  when  at  a  distance — that 
which  you  shall  know  of  me  when  near  you — 
may  give  to  your  sentiments  a  more  tender 
warmth  than  they  now  express;  and,  in  the 
!  meanwhile,  blame  me  not  that  I  accept  your 
plighted  faith  anew,  under  the  conditions 
which  you  attach  to  it.  I  am  conscious  my 
wooing  has  been  too  late  in  life  to  expect  the 
animated  returns  proper  to  youthful  passion 
— Blame  me  not  if  I  remain  satisfied  with 
those  calmer  sentiments  which  make  life 
happy,  though  they  cannot  make  passion 
rapturous.  Your  hand  remains  in  my  grasp, 
but  it  acknowledges  not  my  pressure — Can 
it  be  that  it  refuses  to  ratify  what  your  lips 
have  said  ?  " 

"Never,  noble  De  Lacy!"  said  Eveline, 
with  more  animation  than  she  had  yet  ex- 
pressed; and  it  appeared  that  the  tone  was  at 
length  sufficiently  encouraging,  since  her 
lover  was  emboldened  to  take  the  lips  them- 
selves for  guarantee. 

It  was  with  an  air  of  pride,  mingled  with 
respect,  that,  after  having  received  this 
pledge  of  fidelity,  he  turned  to  conciliate 
and  to  appease  the  offended  Abbess.  "I 
trust,  venerable  mother,"  he  said,  "that  you 
will  resume  your  former  kind  thoughts  of 
me,  which  I  am  aware  were  only  interrupted 
by  your  tender  anxiety  for  the  interest  of  her 
who  should  be  dearest  to  us  both.  Let  me 
hope  that  I  may  leave  this  fair  flower 
under  protection  of  the  honored  lady  who 
is  her  next  in  blood,  happy  and  secure  as 
she  must  ever  be,  while  listening  to  your 
counsels,  and  residing  within  these  sacred 
walls." 

But  the  Abbess  was  too  deeply  displeased 
to  be  propitiated  by  a  compliment,  w'hich 
perhaps  it  had  been  better  policy  to  have 
delayed  till  a  calmer  season.    "Sly  lord," 
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she  said,  "and  you.  fair  kinswoman,  you 
ought  needs  to  bo  aware  how  little  my  coun- 
sels— uot  frequently  given  where  they  are 
unwillingly  listened  to — can  be  of  avail  to 
those  embarked  in  worldly  affairs.  I  am  a 
woman  dedicated  to  religion,  to  solitude,  and 
seclusion — to  the  service,  in  brief,  of  Our 
Lady  and  Saint  Benedict.  I  have  been  al- 
ready censured  by  my  superior  because  I 
have,  for  love  of  you,  fair  niece,  mixed  more 
deeply  in  secular  affairs  than  became  the 
head  of  a  convent  of  recluses — I  will  merit 
no  farther  blame  on  such  an  account;  nor 
can  you  expect  it  of  me.  My  brother's 
daughter,  unfettered  by  worldly  ties,  had 
been  the  welcome  sharer  of  my  poor  solitude. 
But  this  house  is  too  mean  for  the  residence 
of  the  vowed  bride  of  a  mighty  baron;  nor 
do  I,  in  my  lowliness  and  inexperience,  feel 
fitness  to  exercise  over  such  an  one  that  au- 
thority, which  must  belong  to  me  over  every 
one  whom  this  roof  protects.  The  grave 
tenor  of  our  devotions,  and  the  serener  con- 
templation to  which  the  females  of  this  house 
are  devoted,"  continued  the  Abbess,  with 
increasing  heat  and  vehemence,  "shall  not, 
for  the  sake  of  my  worldly  connections,  be 
disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  one  whose 
thoughts  must  needs  be  on  the  worldly  toys 
of  love  and  marriage.'" 

"I  do  indeed  believe,  reverend  mother," 
said  the  Constable,  in  his  turn  giving  way  to 
d  spleasure,  "that  a  richly-dowered  maiden, 
unwedded,  and  unlikely  towed,  were  a  fitter 
and  more  welcome  inmate  to  the  convent, 
than  one  who  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
world,  and  whose  wealth  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease the  House's  revenues." 

The  Constable  did  the  Abbess  great  injury 
in  this  hasty  insinuation,  and  it  only  went  to 
confirm  her  purpose  of  rejecting  all  charge 
of  her  niece  during  his  absence.  She  was  in 
truth  as  disinterested  as  haughty;  and  her 
only  reason  for  anger  against  her  niece  was, 
that  her  advice  had  not  been  adopted  with- 
out hesitation,  although  the  matter  regarded 
Eveline's  happiness  exclusively. 

The  ill-timed  reflection  of  the  Constable 
confirmed  her  in  the  resolution  which  she 
had  already,  and  hastily,  adopted.  "May 
Heaven  forgive  you,  Sir  Knight,"  she  replied, 
"your  injurious  thoughts  of  His  servants!  It 
is  indeed  time,  for  your  soul's  sake,  that  you 
do  penance  in  the  Holy  Land,  having  such 
rash  judgments  to  repent  of. — For  you,  my 
niece,  you  cannot  want  that  hospitality, 
which,  without  verifying,  or  seeming  to 
verify,  un  just  suspicions,  I  cannot  now  grant 
to  you,  Avhile  you  have,  in  your  kinswoman 
of  Baldringham,  a  secular  relation,  whose 
nearness  of  blood  approaches  mine,  and  who 
may  open  her  gates  to  you  without  incurring 


the  unworthy  censure,  that  she  means  to  en- 
rich herself  at  your  cost." 

The  Constable  saw  the  deadly  paleness 
which  came  over  Eveline's  cheek  at  this  pro- 
posal, and,  without  knowing  the  cause  of 
her  repugnance,  he  hastened  to  relieve  her 
from  the  apprehensions  which  she  seemed 
evidently  to  entertain.  "  No,  reverend 
mother,"  he  said;  "since  you  so  harshly  re- 
ject the  care  of  your  kinswoman,  she  shall 
not  be  a  burden  to  any  of  her  other  rela- 
tives. While  Hugo  de  Lacy  hath  six  gallant 
castles,  and  many  a  manor  besides,  to  main- 
tain fire  upon  their  hearths,  his  betrothed 
bride  shall  burden  no  one  with  her  society, 
who  may  regard  it  as  otherwise  than  a  great 
honor;  and  methinks  I  were  much  poorer 
than  Heaven  hath  made  me,  could  I  not 
furnish  friends  and  followers  su^cient  to 
serve,  obey,  and  protect  her." 

"No,  my  lord,"  said  Eveline,  recovering 
from  the  dejection  into  which  she  had  been 
thrown  by  the  unkindness  of  her  relative; 
"since  some  unhappy  destiny  separates  me 
from  the  protection  of  my  father's  sister,  to 
whom  I  could  so  securely  have  resigned  my- 
self, I  will  neither  apply  for  shelter  to  any 
more  distant  relation,  nor  accept  of  that 
which  you,  my  lord,  so  generously  offer; 
since  my  doing  so  might  excite  harsh,  and, 
I  am  sure,  undeserved  reproaches,  against 
her  by  whom  I  was  driven  to  choose  a  less 
advisable  dwelling-place.  I  have  made  my 
resolution.  I  have,  it  is  true,  only  one 
friend  left,  but  she  is  a  powerful  one,  and  is 
able  to  protect  me  against  the  particular  evil 
fate  which  seems  to  follow  me,  as  well  as 
against  the  ordinary  evils  of  human  life." 

"The  Queen,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Abbess, 
interrupting  her  impatiently. 

"The  Queen  of  Heaven  !  venerable  kins- 
woman," answered  Eveline;  "Our  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ever  gracious  to  our 
house,  and  so  lately  my  especial  guardian 
and  protectress.  Methinks,  since  the  vowed 
votaress  of  the  Virgin  rejects  me,  it  is  to  her 
holy  patroness  whom  I  ought  to  apply  for 
succor."  » 

The  venerable  dame,  taken  somewhat  at 
unawares  by  this  answer,  pronounced  the 
interjection  "Umph  !"  in  a  tone  better  be- 
fitting a  Lollard  or  an  Iconoclast,  than  a 
Catholic  Abbess,  and  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Berenger.  Truth  is,  the  Lady 
Abbess's  hereditary  devotion  to  the  Lady  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  was  much  decayed 
since  she  had  known  the  full  merits  of  an- 
other gifted  image,  the  property  of  her  own 
convent. 

Recollecting  herself,  however,  she  re- 
mained silent,  while  the  Constable  alleged 
the  vicinity  of  the  Welsh,  as  what  might 
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possibly  again  render  the  abode  of  his  be- 
trothed bride  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  as 
perilous  as  she  had  on  a  former  occasion 
found  it.  To  this  Eveline  replied,  by  re- 
minding him  of  the  great  strength  of  her 
native  fortress — the  various  sieges  which  it 
had  withstood — and  the  important  circum- 
stance, that,  upon  the  late  occasion,  it  was 
only  endangered,  because,  in  compliance 
with  a  point  of  honor,  her  father  Raymond 
had  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  and  fought 
at  disadvantage  a  battle  under  the  walls. 
She  farther  suggested,  that  it  was  easy  for 
the  Constable  to  name,  from  among  his  own 
vassals  or  hers,  a  seneschal  of  such  approved 
prudence  and  valor,  as  might  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  place  and  of  its  lady. 

Ere  De  Lacy  could  reply  to  her  arguments 
the  Abbess  rose,  and,  pleading  her  total  in- 
ability to  give  counsel  in  secular  affairs,  and 
the  rules  of  her  order,  which  called  her,  as 
she  said,  with  a  heightened  color  and  raised 
voice,  "  to  the  simple  and  peaceful  discharge 
of  her  conventual  duties,"  she  left  the  be- 
trothed parties  in  the  -locutory,  or  parlor, 
without  any  company,  save  Rose,  who  pru- 
dently remained  at  some  distance. 

The  issue  of  their  private  conference 
seemed  agreeable  to  both;  and  when  Eveline 
told  Rose  that  they  were  to  return  presently 
to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  under  a  sufficient 
escort,  and  were  to  remain  there  during  the 
period  of  the  Crusade,  it  was  in  a  tone  of 
heartfelt  satisfaction,  which  her  follower  had 
not  heard  her  make  use  of  for  many  days. 
She  spoke  also  highly  in  praise  of  the  kind 
acquiescence  of  the  Constable  in  her  wishes, 
and  of  his  whole  conduct,  with  a  warmth  of 
gratitude  approaching  to  a  more  tender 
feeling. 

"And  yet,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "if 
you  will  speak  unfeignedly,  you  must,  I  am 
convinced,  allow  that  you  look  upon  this 
interval  of  years,  interposed  betwixt  your 
contract  and  your  marriage,  rather  as  a  res- 
pite than  in  any  other  light." 

"I  confess  it,"  said  Eveline;  "nor  have  I 
concealed  from  my  future  lord  that  such  are 
my  feelings,  ungracious  as  they  may  seem. 
But  it  is  my  youth,  Rose,  my  extreme  youth, 
which  makes  me  fear  the  duties  of  De  Lacy's 
wife.  Then  those  evil  auguries  hang  strange- 
ly about  me.  Devoted  to  evil  by  one  kins- 
woman, expelled  almost  from  the  roof  of 
another,  I  seem  to  myself,  at  present,  a  crea- 
ture who  must  carry  distress  with  her,  pass 
where  she  will.  This  evil  hour,  and,  what 
is  more,  the  apprehensions  of  it,  will  give 
way  to  time.  When  I  shall  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty.  Rose,  I  shall  be  a  full- 
grown  woman,  with  all  the  soul  of  a  Beren- 
ger  strong  within  me.  to  overcome  those 


doubts  and  tremors  which  agitate  the  girl  of 
seventeen." 

"Ah  !  my  sweet  mistress,"  answered  Rose, 
"may  God  and  our  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse guide  all  for  the  best! — But  I  would 
that  this  contract  had  not  taken  place,  or, 
having  taken  place,  that  it  could  have  been 
fulfilled  by  your  immediate  union." 


CHAPTER  TWENTIETH. 

The  King  call'd  down  his  merry-men  all, 

By  one,  and  by  two,  and  three; 

Eurl  Marshal  was  wont  to  be  the  foremost  man, 

But  the  hindmost  man  was  he. 

Old  Ballad. 

If  the  Lady  Eveline  retired  satisfied  and 
pleased  from  her  private  interview  with  De 
Lacy,  the  joy  on  the  part  of  the  Constable 
arose  to  a  higher  pitch  of  rapture  than  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  feeling  or  expressing; 
and  it  was  augmented  by  a  visit  of  the 
leeches  who  attended  his  nephew,  from 
whom  he  received  a  minute  and  particular 
account  of  his  present  disorder,  with  every 
assurance  of  a  speedy  recovery. 

The  Constable  caused  alms  to  be  distribu- 
ted to  the  convents  and  to  the  poor,  masses  to 
be  said,  and  tapers  to  be  lighted.  He  visited 
the  Archbishop,  and  received  from  him  his 
full  approbation  of  the  course  which  he  pro- 
posed to  pursue,  with  the  promise,  that  out  of 
the  plenary  power  which  lie  held  from  the 
Pope, the  Prelate  was  willing,  in  consideration 
of  his  instant  obedience, to  limit  his  stay  in  the 
Holy  Land  to  the  term  of  three  years,  to  be- 
come current  from  his  leaving  Britain,  and 
to  include  the  space  necessary  for  his  return 
to  his  native  country.  Indeed,  having  suc- 
ceeded in  the  main  point,  the  Archbishop 
judged  it  wise  to  concede  every  inferior  con- 
sideration to  a  person  of  the  Constable's 
rank  and  character,  whose  good-will  to  the 
proposed  expedition  was  perhaps  as  essential 
to  its  success  as  his  bodily  presence. 

In  short,  the  Constable  returned  to  his 
pavilion  highly  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  extricated  himself  from  those 
difficulties  which  in  the  morning  seemed 
almost  insuperable;  and  when  his  officers  as- 
sembled to  disrobe  him  (for  great  feudal 
lords  had  their  levees  and  couchees,  in  imi- 
tation of  sovereign  princes),  he  distributed 
gratuities  among  them,  and  jested  and 
laughed  in  a  much  gayer  humor  than  they 
had  ever  before  witnessed. 

"For  thee,"  he  said,  turning  to  Vidal  the 
minstrel,  who,  sumptuously  dressed,  stood 
to  pay  his  respects  among  the  other  atten- 
dants, "I  will  give  thee  nought  at  present; 
but  do  thou  remain  by  my  bedside  until  I 
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am  asleep,  and  I  will  next  morning  reward 
thy  minstrelsy  as  1  like  it." 

"My  lord,  said  Vidal,  "I  am  already  re- 
warded, both  by  the  honor,  and  by  the  liv- 
eries, which  belter  befit  a  royal  minstrel 
than  one  of  my  mean  fame;  but  assign  me  a 
subjeet,  and  I  will  do  my  best,  not  out  of 
greed  of  future  largess,  but  gratitude  for 
past  favors." 

"Gramercy,  good  fellow,"  said  the  Con- 
stable. "Guarine,"  he  added,  addressing 
his  squire,  "let  the  watch  be  posted,  and 
do  thou  remain  within  the  tent — stretch 
thyself  on  the  bearhide,  and  sleep,  or  listen 
to  the  minstrelsy,  as  thou  likest  best.  Thou 
thinkest  thyself  a  judge,  I  have  heard,  of 
such  gear." 

It  was  usual  in  those  insecure  times,  for 
some  faithful  domestic  to  sleep  at  night 
within  the  tent  of  every  great  baron,  that,  if 
danger  arose,  he  might  not  be  unsupported 
or  unprotected.  Guarine  accordingly  drew 
his  sword,  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  stretched 
himself  on  the  ground  in  such  a  manner, 
that,  on  the  slightest  alarm,  he  could  spring 
up,  sword  in  hand.  His  broad  black  eyes, 
in  which  sleep  contended  with  a  desire  to 
listen  to  the  music,  were  fixed  on  Vidal,  who 
saw  them  glittering  in  the  reflection  of  the 
silver  lamp,  like  those  of  a  dragon  or  a  basi- 
lisk. 

After  a  few  preliminary  touches  on  the 
chords  of  his  rote,  the  minstrel  requested  of 
the  Constable  to  name  the  subject  on  which 
he  desired  the  exercise  of  his  powers. 

"The  truth  of  woman,"  answered  Hugo 
de  Lacy,  as  he  laid  his  head  upon  his  pillow. 

After  a  short  prelude,  the  minstrel  obeyed, 
by  singing  nearly  as  follows: — 

I. 

"  Woman's  faith,  and  woman's  trust — 
Write  the  characters  in  dust; 
Stamp  them  on  the  running  stream. 
Print  them  '  n  the  moon's  pale  beam. 
And  each  evanescent  letter, 
Shall  be  clearer,  firmer,  better, 
And  more  permanent,  I  ween, 
Than  the  thing  those  letters  mean. 

II. 

"I  have  strain'd  the  spider's  thread 
'Gainst  the  promise  of  a  maid; 
I  have  weigh'd  a  grain  of  sand 
'Gainst  her  plight  of  heart  and  hand; 
I  told  my  true  love  of  the  token. 
How  her  faith  proved  light  and  her  word 

was  broken : 
Again  her  word  and  truth  she  plight. 
And  I  believed  them  again  ere  night." 

"How  now,  sir  knave,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble, raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  "from 
what  drunken  rhymer  did  you  learn  that 
half-witted  satire?" 

"From  an  old,  ragged,  crossgrained  friend 
of  mine,  called  Experience,"  answered  Vidal. 
"I  pray  Heaven  he  may  never  take  your 
lordship,  or  any  other  worthy  man,  under 
his  tuition." 


"Go  to,  fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  in 
reply;  "thou  art  one  of  those  wiseacres,  I 
warrant  me,  that  would  fain  be  thought 
witty,  because  thou  canst  make  a  jest  of 
those  things  which  wiser  men  hold  worthy 
of  most  worship, — the  honor  of  men,  and 
the  truth  of  women.  Dost  thou  call  thyself 
a  minstrel,  and  hast  no  tale  of  female 
fidelity?" 

"I  had  right  many  a  one,  noble  sir,  but  I 
laid  them  aside  when  I  disused  my  practice 
of  the  jesting  part  of  the  Joyous  Science. 
Nevertheless,  if  it  pleases  your  nobleness  to 
listen,  I  can  sing  you  an  established  lay  upon 
such  a  subject." 

De  Lacy  made  a  sign  of  acquiescence,  and 
laid  himself  as  if  to  slumber;  while  Vidal 
began  one  of  those  interminable  and  almost 
innumerable  adventures  concerning  that 
paragon  of  true  lovers,  fair  Ysolte;  and  of 
the  constant  and  uninterrupted  faith  and 
affection  which  she  displayed,  in  numerous 
situations  of  difficulty  and  peril,  to  her 
paramour,  the  gallant  Sir  Tristrem,  at  the 
expense  of  her  less  favored  husband,  the 
luckless  King  Mark  of  Cornwall;  to  whom, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  Sir  Tristrem  was 
nephew.* 

This  was  not  the  lay  of  love  and  fidelity 
which  De  Lacy  would  have  chosen;  but  a 
feeling  like  shame  prevented  his  interrupt- 
ing it,  perhaps  because  he  was  unwilling  to 
yield  to  or  acknowledge  the  unpleasing  sen- 
sations excited  by  the  tenor  of  the  tale.  He 
soon  fell  asleep,  or  feigned  to  do  so;  and  the 
harper,  continuing  for  a  time  his  monoto- 
nous chant,  began  at  length  himself  to  feel 
the  influence  of  slumber;  his  words,  and  the 
notes  which  he  continued  to  touch  upon  the 
harp,  were  broken  and  interrupted,  and 
seemed  to  escape  drowsily  from  his  fingers 
and  voice.  At  length  the  sounds  ceased  en- 
tirely, and  the  minstrel  seemed  to  have  sunk 
into  profound  repose,  with  his  head  reclining 
on  his  breast,  and  one  arm  dropped  down  by 
his  side,  while  the  other  rested  on  his  harp. 
His  slumber,  however,  was  not  very  long, 
and  when  he  awoke  from  it,  and  cast  his 
eyes  around  him,  reconnoitring,  by  the  light 
of  the  night-lamp,  whatever  was  in  the  tent, 
he  felt  a  heavy  hand,  which  pressed  his 
shoulder  as  if  gently  to  solicit  his  attention. 
At  the  same  time  the  voice  of  the  vigilant 
Philip  Guarine  whispered  in  his  ear,  "Thine 
office  for  the  night  is  ended — depart  to  thine 
own  quarters  with  all  the  silence  thou  mayst." 

The  minstrel  wrapt  himself  in  his  cloak 
without  reply,  though  perhaps  not  without 
feeling  some  resentment  at  a  dismissal  so 
unceremonious. 

*  TSee  the  ancient  metrical  romance  of  "Sir  Tristrem,"  in 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  Poetical  Works,  vol.  v.l 
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CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIRST. 


Oh!  then  I  see  Queen  Slab  has  been  with  you. 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 


The  subject  on  which  the  mind  has  last 
been  engaged  at  night  is  apt  to  occupy  our 
thoughts  even  during  slumber,  when  Imagi- 
nation, uncorrected  by  the  organs  of  sense, 
weaves  her  own  fantastic  web  out  of  what- 
ever ideas  rise  at  random  in  the  sleeper.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  De  Lacy  in 
his  dreams  had  some  confused  idea  of  being 
identified  with  the  unlucky  Mark  of  Corn- 
wall; and  that  he  awakened  from  such  un- 
pleasant visions  with  a  brow  more  clouded 
than  when  he  was  preparing  for  his  couch 
on  the  evening  before.  He  was  silent,  and 
seemed  lost  in  thought,  while  his  squire  as- 
sisted at  his  levee  with  the  respect  now  only 
paid  to  sovereigns.  "Guarine,"  at  length 
he  said,  "know  you  the  stout  Fleming,  who 
was  said  to  have  borne  him  so  well  at  the 
siege  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse? — a  tall,  big, 
brawny  man." 

"Surely,  my  lord,"  answered  his  squire; 
"I  know  Wilkin  Flammock — I  saw  him  but 
yesterday." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  Constable — "Here, 
meanest  thou? — in  this  city  of  Gloucester?" 

"Assuredly,  my  good  lord.  He  came 
hither  partly  about  his  merchandise,  partly,  I 
think,  to  see  his  daughter  Rose,  who  is  in 
attendance  on  the  gracious  young  Lady 
Eveline." 

"He  is  a  stout  soldier,  is  he  not  ?  " 

"Like  most  of  his  kind — a  rampart  to  a 
castle,  but  rubbish  in  the  field,"  said  the 
Norman  squire. 

"Faithful,  also,  is  he  not?  "  continued  the 
Constable. 

"Faithful  as  most  Flemings,  while  you 
can  pay  for  their  faith,"  replied  Guarine, 
wondering  a  little  at  the  unusual  interest 
taken  in  one  whom  he  esteemed  a  being  of 
an  inferior  order;  when,  after  some  farther 
inquiries,  the  Constable  ordered  the  Flem- 
ing's attendance  to  be  presently  commanded. 

Other  business  of  the  morning  now  oc- 
curred (for  his  speedy  departure  required 
many  arrangements  to  be  hastily  adopted), 
when,  as  the  Constable  was  giving  audience 
to  several  officers  of  his  troops,  the  bulk}' 
figure  of  Wilkin  Flammock  was  seen  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pavilion,  in  jerkin  of  white 
cloth,  and  having  only  a  knife  by  his  side. 

"Leave  the  tent,  my  masters,"  said  De 
Lacy,  "but  continue  in  attendance  in  the 
neighborhood;  for  here  comes  one  I  must 
speak  to  in  private." 

The  officers  withdrew,  and  the  Constable 
and  Fleming  were  left  alone.    "You  are 


Wilkin  Flammock,  who  fought  well  against 
the  Welsh  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse  ?  " 

"I  did  my  best,  my  lord,"  answered  Wil- 
kin— "I  was  bound  to  it  by  my  bargain; 
and  I  hope  ever  to  act  like  a  man  of  credit." 

"  Methinks,"  said  the  Constable,  "that  you, 
so  stout  of  limb,  and,  as  1  hear,  so  bold  in 
spirit,  might  look  a  little  higher  than  this 
weaving  trade  of  thine." 

"No  one  is  reluctant  to  mend  his  station, 
my  lord,"  said  Wilkin;  "yet  I  am  so  far  from 
complaining  of  mine,  that  I  would  willingly 
consent  it  should  never  be  better,  on  condi- 
tion I  could  be  assured  it  were  never  worse." 

"Nay,  but,  Flammock,"  said  the  Constable, 
"  I  mean  higher  things  for  you  than  your 
modesty  apprehends — I  mean  to  leave  thee 
in  a  charge  of  great  trust." 

"Let  it  concern  bales  of  drapery,  my  lord, 
and  no  one  will  perform  it  better,"  said  the 
Fleming. 

"Away!  thou  art  too  lowly  minded,"  said 
the  Constable.  "What  think'st  thou  of  be- 
ing dubbed  knight,  as  thy  valor  well  de- 
serves, and  left  as  Chattelain  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  ?  " 

"For  the  knighthood,  my  lord,  I  should 
crave  your  forgiveness;  for  it  would  sit  on 
me  like  a  gilded  helmet  on  a  hog.  For  any 
charge,  whether  of  castle  or  cottage,  I  trust 
I  might  discharge  it  as  well  as  another." 

"1  fear  me  thy  rank  must  be  in  some  way 
mended,"  said  the  Constable,  surveying  the 
unmilitary  dress  of  the  figure  before  him; 
"it  is  at  present  too  mean  to  befit  the  pro- 
tector and  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth  and  rank." 

"I  the  guardian  of  a  young  lady  of  birth 
and  rank!"  said  Flammock,  his  light  large 
eyes  turning  larger,  lighter,  and  rounder  as 
he  spoke. 

"Even  thou,"  said  the  Constable.  "The 
Lady  Eveline  proposes  to  take  up  her  resi- 
dence in  her  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 
I  have  been  casting  about  to  whom  I  may 
entrust  the  keeping  of  her  person  as  well  as 
of  the  stronghold.  Were  I  to  choose  some 
knight  of  name,  as  I  have  many  in  my  house- 
hold, he  would  be  setting  about  to  do  deeds 
of  vassalage  upon  the  Welsh,  and  engaging 
himself  in  turmoils,  which  would  render  the 
safety  of  the  castle  precarious;  or  he  would 
be  absent  on  feats  of  chivalry,  tournaments, 
and  hunting  parties;  or  he  would,  perchance, 
have  shows  of  that  light  nature  under  the 
walls,  or  even  within  the  courts  of  the  castle, 
turning  the  secluded  and  quiet  abode,  which 
becomes  the  situation  of  the  Lady  Eveline, 
into  the  misrule  of  a  dissolute  revel. — Thee 
I  can  confide  in — thou  wilt  fight  when  it  is 
requisite,  yet  wilt  not  provoke  danger  for  the 
sake  of  danger  itself — thy  birth,  thy  habits, 
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will  lead  thee  to  avoid  those  gaieties,  which, 
however  fascinat  ing  to  others,  cannot  but  he 
distasteful  to  thee — thy  management  will  he 
as  regular,  as  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall 
he  honorable;  and  thy  relation  to  her  favor- 
ite, Rose,  will  render  thy  guardianship  more 
agreeable  to  the  Lady  Eveline,  than,  per- 
chance, one  of  her  own  rank — And,  to  speak 
to  thee  a  language  which  thy  nation  readily 
comprehends,  the  reward,  Fleming,  for  the 
regular  discharge  of  this  most  weighty 
trust,  shall  be  beyond  thy  most  flattering 
hope." 

The  Fleming  had  listened  to  the  first  part 
of  this  discourse  with  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise, which  gradually  give  way  to  one  of 
deep  and  anxious  reflection.  He  gazed,  fix- 
edly on  the  earth  for  a  minute  after  the  Con- 
stable had  ceased  speaking,  and  then  raising 
up  his  eyes  suddely,  said,  "It  is  needless  to 
seek  for  round-about  excuses.  This  cannot 
be  your  earnest,  my  lord — hut  if  it  is,  the 
scheme  is  naught." 

"How  and  wherefore?"  asked  the  Con- 
stable, with  displeased  surprise. 

"  Another  man  may  grasp  at  your  bounty," 
continued  Wilkin,  "and  leave  you  to  take 
chance  of  the  value  you  were  to  receive  for 
it;  but  I  am  a  downright  dealer,  I  will  not 
take  payment  for  service  I  cannot  render." 

"But  I  demand,  once  more,  wherefore 
thou  canst  not,  or  rather  wilt  not,  accept 
this  trust?"  said  the  Constable.  "Surely, 
if  I  am  willing  to  confer  such  confidence,  it 
is  well  thy  part  to  answer  it." 

"True,  my  lord,"  said  the  Fleming;  "but 
methinks  the  noble  Lord  de  Lacy  should 
feel,  and  the  wise  Lord  de  Lacy  should  fore- 
see, that  a  Flemish  weaver  is  no  fitting  guar- 
dian for  his  plighted  bride.  Think  her  shut 
up  in  yonder  solitary  castle,  under  such  re- 
spectable protection,  and  reflect  how  long 
the  place  will  be  solitary  in  this  land  of  love 
and  of  adventure!  We  shall  have  minstrels 
singing  ballads  by  the  threave  under  our 
windows,  and  such  twangling  of  harps  as 
would  be  enough  to  frighten  our  walls  from 
their  foundations,  as  clerks  say  happened  to 
those  of  Jericho — We  shall  have  as  many 
knights-errant  around  us  as  ever  had  Char- 
lemagne, or  King  Arthur.  Mercy  on  me! 
A  less  matter  than  a  fine  and  noble  recluse 
immured — so  will  they  term  it — in  a  tower, 
under  the  guardianship  of  an  old  Flemish 
weaver,  would  bring  half  the  chivalry  in 
England  round  us,  to  break  lances,  vow 
vows,  display  love-liveries,  and  I  know  not 
what  follies  besides. — Think  you  such  gal- 
lants, with  the  blood  flying  through  their 
veins  like  quicksilver,  would  much  mind  my 
bidding  them  begone?" 

"Draw  bolts,  up  with  the  drawbridge, 


drop  portcullis,"  said  the  Constable,  with  a 
constrained  smile. 

"And  thinks  your  lordship  such  gallants 
would  mind  these  impediments?  such  are 
the  very  essence  of  the  adventures  which 
they  come  to  seek.  The  Knight  of  the 
Swan  would  swim  through  the  moat — he  of 
the  Eagle  would  fly  over  the  walls — he  of 
the  Thunderbolt  would  burst  open  the 
gates. " 

"Ply  crossbow  and  mangonel,"  said  De 
Lacy. 

"And  be  besieged  in  form,"  said  the  Flem- 
ing, "like  the  Castle  of  Tintadgel  in  the  old 
hangings,  all  for  the  love  of  fair  lady? — And 
then  those  gay  dames  and  demoiselles,  who 
go  upon  adventure  from  castle  to  castle, 
from  tournament  to  tournament,  with  bare 
bosoms,  flaunting  plumes,  poniards  at  their 
sides,  and  javelins  in  their  hands,  chattering 
like  magpies,  and  fluttering  like  jays,  and, 
ever  and  anon,  cooing  like  doves — how  am 
I  to  exclude  such  from  the  Lady  Eveline's 
privacy  ?  " 

"By  keeping  doors  shut,  I  tell  thee,"  an- 
swered the  Constable,  still  in  the  same  tone 
of  forced  jocularity;  "a  wooden  bar  will  be 
thy  warrant." 

"Ay,  hut,"  answered  Flammock,  "if  the 
Flemish  weaver  say  shut,  when  the  Norman 
young  lady  says  oj)en,  think  which  has  best 
chance  of  being  obeyed.  At  a  word,  my 
lord,  for  the  matter  of  guardianship,  and 
such  like,  I  wash  my  hands  of  it — I  would 
not  undertake  to  be  guardian  to  the  chaste 
Susannah,  though  she  lived  in  an  enchanted 
castle  which  no  living  thing  could  approach." 

"Thou  holdest  the  language  and  thoughts," 
said  De  Lacy,  "of  a  vulgar  debauchee,  who 
laughs  at  female  constancy,  because  he  has 
lived  only  with  the  most  worthless  of  the 
sex.  Yet  thou  shonldst  know  the  contrary, 
having,  as  1  know,  a  most  virtuous  daugh- 
ter"  

"Whose  mother  was  not  less  so,"  said  Wil- 
kin, breaking  in  upon  the  Constable's  speech 
with  somewhat  more  emotion  than  he  us- 
ually displayed.  "But  law,  my  lord,  gave 
me  authority  to  govern  and  direct  my  wife, 
'  as  both  law  and  nature  give  me  power  and 
charge  over  my  daughter.  That  which  I 
can  govern,  I  can  be  answerable  for;  but 
how  to  discharge  me  so  well  of  a  delegated 
trust,  is  another  question. — Stay  at  borne, 
my  good  lord,"  continued  the  honest  Flem- 
ing, observing  that  his  speech  made  some 
impression  upon  De  Lacy;  "  let  a  fool's  advice 
for  once  be  of  avail  to  change  a  wise  man's 
purpose,  taken,  let  me  say,  in  no  wise  hour. 
Remain  in  your  own  land,  rule  your  own 
vassals,  and  protect  your  own  bride.  You 
only  can  claim  her  cheerful  love  and  ready 
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obedience;  and  sure  I  am,  that,  without 
pretending  to  guess  what  she  may  do  if  sep- 
arated from  you,  she  will  under  your  own  eye 
do  the  duty  of  a  faithful  and  a  loving  spouse." 

"And  the  Holy  Sepulchre?"  said  the 
Constable,  with  a  sigh,  his  heart  confessing 
the  wisdom  of  the  advice,  which  circum- 
stances prevented  him  from  following. 

"Let  those  who  lost  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
regain  it,  my  lord,"  replied  Flammock.  "If 
those  Latins  and  Greeks,  as  they  call  them, 
are  no  better  men  than  I  have  heard,  it  sig- 
nifies very  little  whether  th-ey  or  the  heathen 
have  the  country  that  has  cost  Europe  so 
much  blood  and  treasure." 

"In  good  faith,"  said  the  Constable, 
"there  is  sense  in  what  thou  say'st ;  but  I 
caution  thee  to  repeat  it  not,  lest  thou  be 
taken  for  a  heretic  or  a  Jew.  For  me,  my 
word  and  oath  are  pledged  beyond  retreat, 
and  I  have  only  to  consider  whom  I  may 
best  name  for  that  important  station,  which 
thy  caution  has — not  without  some  shadow 
of  reason — induced  thee  to  decline." 

"There  is  no  man  to  whom  your  lordship 
can  so  naturally  or  honorably  transfer  such 
a  charge,"  said  Wilkin  Flammock,  "as  to 
the  kinsman  near  to  you,  and  possessed  of 
your  trust;  yet  much  better  would  it  be 
were  there  no  such  trust  to  be  reposed  in  any 
one." 

"If,"  said  the  Constable,  "by  my  near 
kinsman,  you  mean  Randal  de  Lacy,  I  care 
not  if  I  tell  yon,  that  I  consider  him  as  tot- 
ally worthless,  and  undeserving  of  honorable 
confidence." 

"Nay,  I  mean  another,"  said  Flammock, 
"nearer  to  you  by  blood,  and,  unless  I  great- 
ly mistake,  much  nigher  also  in  affection — 
I  had  in  mind  your  lordship's  nephew,  Da- 
mian  de  Lacy." 

The  Constable  started,  as  if  a  wasp  had 
stung  him;  but  instantly  replied,  with  forced 
composure,  "Damian  was  to  have  gone  in 
my  stead  to  Palestine — it  now  seems  I  must  go 
in  his;  for,  since  this  last  illness,  the  leeches 
have  totally  changed  their  minds,  and  con- 
sider that  warmth  of  the  climate  as  danger- 
ous, which  they  formerly  decided  to  be  sal- 
utary. But  our  learned  doctors,  like  our 
learned  priests,  must  ever  be  in  the  right, 
change  their  counsels  as  they  may;  and  we 
poor  laymen  still  in  the  wrong.  I  can,  it  is 
true,  rely  on  Damian  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence; but  he  is  young,  Flammock — very 
young — and,  in  that  particular,  resembles 
but  too  nearly  the  party  who  might  be  other- 
wise committed  to  his  charge." 

"Then  once  more,  my  lord,"  said  the 
plain-spoken  Fleming,  "remain  at  home, 
and  be  j'ourself  the  protector  of  what  is  nat- 
urally so  dear  to  you." 


"Once  more,  I  repeat,  that  I  cannot,"  an- 
swered the  Constable.  "The  step  which  I 
have  adopted  as  a  great  duty,  may  perhaps 
be  a  great  error — I  only  know  that  it  is  ir- 
retrievable." 

"  Trust  your  nephew,  then,  my  lord,"  re- 
plied Wilkin — "he  is  honest  and  true;  and 
it  is  better  trusting  young  lions  than  old 
wolves.  He  may  err,  perhaps,  but  it  will 
not  be  from  premeditated  treachery." 

"Thou  art  right,  Flammock,"  said  the 
Constable;  "and  perhaps  I  ought  to  wish  I 
had  sooner  asked  thy  counsel,  blunt  a,s  it  is. 
But  let  what  has  passed  be  a  secret  betwixt 
us;  and  bethink  thee  of  something  that  may 
advantage  thee  more  than  the  privilege  of 
speaking  about  my  affairs." 

"That  account  will  be  easily  settled,  my 
lord,"  replied  Flammock;  "for  my  object 
was  to  ask  your  lordship's  favor  to  obtain 
certain  extensions  of  our  privileges,  in  yon- 
der wild  corner  where  we  Flemings  have 
made  our  retreat." 

"  Thou  shalt  have  them,  so  they  be  not 
exorbitant,"  said  the  Constable.  And  the 
honest  Fleming,  among  whose  good  cjualities 
scrupulous  delicacy  Avas  not  the  foremost, 
hastened  to  detail,  with  great  minuteness, 
the  particulars  of  his  request  or  petition, 
long  pursued  in  vain,  but  to  which  this  in- 
terview was  the  means  of  insuring  success. 

The  Constable,  eager  to  execute  the  res- 
olution which  he  had  formed,  hastened  to 
the  lodging  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  and  to  the 
no  small  astonishment  of  his  nephew,  inti- 
mated to  him  his  change  of  destination;  al- 
leging his  own  hurried  departure,  Damian's 
late  and  present  illness,  together  with  the 
necessary  protection  to  be  afforded  to  the 
Lady  Eveline,  as  reasons  why  his  nephew 
must  needs  remain  behind  him — to  repre- 
sent him  during  his  absence — to  protect  the 
family  rights,  and  assert  the  family  honor  of 
the  house  of  De  Lacy — above  all,  to  act  as 
the  guardian  of  the  young  and  beautiful 
bride,  whom  his  uncle  and  patron  had  been 
in  some  measure  compelled  to  abandon  for 
a  time. 

Damian  yet  occupied  his  bed  while  the 
Constable  communicated  this  change  of  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  he  might  think  the  circum- 
stance fortunate,  that  in  this  position  he 
could  conceal  from  his  uncle's  observation 
the  various  emotions  which  he  could  not 
help  feeling;  while  the  Constable,  with  the 
eagerness  of  one  who  is  desirous  of  hastily 
finishing  what  he  has  to  say  on  an  unpleas- 
ant subject,  hurried  over  an  account  of  the 
arrangements  which  he  had  made,  in  order 
that  his  nephew  might  have  the  means  of 
discharging,  with  sufficient  effect,  the  im- 
portant trust  committed  to  him. 
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The  youth  listened  as  to  a  voice  in  a 
dream,  which  he  had  not  the  power  of  in- 
terrupt in  ij,',  though  tliere  was  something 
within  him  which  whispered  there  would  be 
both  prudence  and  integrity  in  remonstrating 
against  his  uncle's  alteration  of  plan.  Some- 
thing lie  accordingly  attempted  to  say,  when 
the  Constable  at  length  paused;  but  it  was 
too  feebly  spoken  to  shake  a  resolution  fully 
though  hastily  adopted  and  explicitly  an- 
nounced, by  one  not  in  the  use  to  speak  be- 
fore his  purpose  was  fixed,  or  to  alter  it  when 
it  was  declared. 

The  remonstrance  of  Damian,  besides,  if 
it  could  be  termed  such,  was  spoken  in  terms 
too  contradictory  to  be  intelligible.  In  one 
moment  he  professed  his  regret  for  the 
laurels  which  lie  had  hoped  to  gather  in 
Palestine,  and  implored  his  uncle  not  to  alter 
his  purpose,  but  permit  him  to  attend  his 
banner  thither;  and  in  the  next  sentence,  he 
professed  his  readiness  to  defend  the  safety 
of  Lady  Eveline  with  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood.  De  Lacy  saw  nothing  inconsistent  in 
these  feelings,  though  they  were  for  the  mo- 
ment contradictory  to  each  other.  It  was 
natural,  he  thought,  that  a  young  knight 
should  be  desirous  to  win  honor — natural 
also  that  he  should  willingly  assume  a  charge 
so  honorable  and  important  as  that  with 
which  he  proposed  to  invest  him;  and  there- 
fore he  thought  that  it  was  no  wonder  that, 
assuming  his  new  office  willingly,  the  young- 
man  should  yet  feel  regret  at  losing  the 
prospect  of  honorable  adventure,  which  he 
must  abandon.  He  therefore  only  smiled  in 
reply  to  the  broken  expostulations  of  his 
nephew;  and,  having  confirmed  his  former 
arrangement,  left  the  yonng  man  to  reflect 
at  leisure  on  his  change  of  destination,  while 
he  himself,  in  a  second  visit  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey,  communicated  the  purpose 
which  he  had  adopted,  to  the  Abbess,  and  to 
his  bride-elect. 

The  displeasure  of  the  former  lady  wras  in 
no  measure  abated  by  this  communication;  in 
which,  indeed,  she  affected  to  take  very  lit- 
tle interest.  She  pleaded  her  religious  duties, 
and  her  Avant  of  knowledge  of  secular  affairs, 
if  she  should  chance  to  mistake  the  usages  of 
the  world;  yet  she  had  always,  she  said,  un- 
derstood, that  the  guardians  of  the  young 
and  beautiful  of  her  own  sex  were  chosen 
from  the  more  mature  of  the  other. 

"Your  own  nnkindness,  lady,"  answered 
the  Constable,  "leaves  me  no  better  choice 
than  I  have  made.  Since  the  Lady  Eve- 
line's nearest  friends  deny  her  the  privilege 
of  their  roof,  on  account  of  the  claim  with 
which  she  has  honored  me,  I,  on  my  side, 
were  worse  than  ungrateful  did  I  not  secure 
for  her  the  protection  of  my  nearest  male 
vol.  vn. — 19 


heir.  Damian  is  young,  but  he  is  true  and 
honorable;  nor  does  the  chivalry  of  England 
afford  me  a  better  choice." 

Eveline  seemed  surprised,  and  even  struck 
with  consternation,  at  the  resolution  which 
her  bridegroom  thus  suddenly  announced; 
and  perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  the  remark 
of  the  Lacly  Abbess  made  the  answer  of  the 
Constable  necessary,  and  prevented  him  from 
observing  that  her  color  shifted  more  than 
once  from  pale  to  deep  red. 

Hose,  who  was  not  excluded  from  the  con- 
ference, drew  close  up  to  her  mistress;  and, 
by  affecting  to  adjust  her  veil,  while  in 
secret  she  strongly  pressed  her  hand,  gave 
her  time  and  encouragement  to  compose  her 
mind  for  a  reply.  It  was  brief  and  decisive, 
and  announced  with  a  firmness  which  showed 
that  the  uncertainty  of  the  moment  had 
passed  away  or  been  suppressed.  "In  case 
of  danger,"  she  said,  "she  would  not  fail  to 
apply  to  Damian  de  Lacy  to  come  to  her  aid, 
as  he  had  once  done  before;  but  she  did  not 
apprehend  any  danger  at  present,  within  her 
own  secure  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse, 
where  it  was  her  purpose  to  dwell,  attended 
only  by  her  own  household.  She  was  re- 
solved," she  continued,  "in  consideration  of 
her  peculiar  condition,  to  observe  the  strictest 
retirement,  which  she  expected  would  not 
be  violated  even  by  the  noble  young  knight 
who  was  to  act  as  her  guardian,  unless  some 
apprehension  for  her  safety  made  his  visit 
unavoidable." 

The  Abbess  acquiesced,  though  coldly,  in 
a  proposal,  which  her  ideas  of  decorum 
recommended;  and  preparations  were  hastily 
made  for  the  Lady  Eveline's  return  to  the 
castle  of  her  father.  Two  interviews  which 
intervened  before  her  leaving  the  convent, 
were  in  their  nature  painful.  The  first  was 
when  Damian  was  formally  presented  to  her 
by  his  uncle,  as  the  delegate  to  whom  he  had 
committed  the  charge  of  his  own  property, 
and,  which  was  much  dearer  to  him,  as  he 
affirmed,  the  protection  of  her  person  and 
interest. 

Eveline  scarce  trusted  herself  with  one 
glance;  but  that  single  look  comprehended 
and  reported  to  her  the  ravage  which  dis- 
ease, aided  by  secret  grief,  had  made  on 
the  manly  form  and  handsome  countenance 
of  the  youth  before  her.  She  received  his 
salutation  in  a  manner  as  embarrassed  as  that 
in  which  it  was  made;  and,  to  his  hesitating 
proffer  of  service,  answered,  that  she  trusted 
only  to  be  obliged  to  him  for  his  good-will 
during  the  interval  of  his  uncle's  absence. 

Her  parting  with  the  Constable  was  the 
next  trial  which  she  was  to  undergo.  It 
|  was  not  without  emotion,  although  she  pre- 
I  served  her  modest  composure,  and  De  Lacy 
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his  calm  gravity  of  deportment.  His  voice 
faltered,  however,  when  he  came  to  an- 
nounce, "that  it  were  unjust  she  should  be 
bound  by  the  engagement  which  she  had 
been  graciously  contented  to  abide  under. 
Three  years  he  had  assigned  for  its  term;  to 
which  space  the  Archbishop  Baldwin  had 
consented  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  ab- 
sence. If  I  appear  not  when  these  are 
elapsed,"  he  said,  "let  the  Lady  Eveline 
conclude  that  the  grave  holds  T)e  Lacy,  and 
seek  out  for  her  mate  some  happier  man. 
She  cannot  find  one  more  grateful,  though 
there  are  many  who  better  deserve  her." 

On  these  terms  they  parted;  and  the 
Constable,  speedily  afterwards  embarking, 
ploughed  the  narrow  seas  for  the  shores  of 
Flanders,  where  he  proposed  to  unite  his 
forces  with  the  Count  of  that  rich  and  war- 
like country,  who  had  lately  taken  the  Cross, 
and  to  proceed  by  the  route  which  should  be 
found  most  practicable  on  their  destination 
for  the  Holy  Land.  The  broad  pennon, 
with  the  arms  of  the  Lacys,  streamed  for- 
ward with  a  favorable  wind  from  the  prow 
of  the  vessel,  as  if  pointing  to  the  quarter  of 
the  horizon  where  its  renown  was  to  be  aug- 
mented; and,  considering  the  fame  of  the 
leader,  and  the  excellence  of  the  soldiers 
who  followed  him,  a  more  gallant  band,  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  never  went  to 
avenge  on  the  Saracens  the  evils  endured  by 
the  Latins  of  Palestine. 

Meanwhile  Eveline,  after  a  cold  parting 
with  the  Abbess,  whose  offended  dignity  had 
not  yet  forgiven  the  slight  regard  which  she 
had  paid  to  her  opinion,  resumed  her  jour- 
ney homeward  to  her  paternal  castle,  where 
her  household  was  to  be  arranged  in  a  man- 
ner suggested  by  the  Constable,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  herself. 

The  same  preparations  were  made  for  her 
accommodation  at  every  halting-place  which 
she  had  experienced  upon  her  journey  to 
Gloucester,  and  as  before,  the  purveyor  was 
invisible,  although  she  could  be  at  little  loss 
to  guess  his  name.  Yet  it  appeared  as  if  the 
character  of  these  preparations  was  in  some 
degree  altered.  All  the  realities  of  conven- 
ience and  accommodation,  with  the  most 
perfect  assurances  of  safety,  accompanied  her 
everywhere  on  the  route;  but  they  were  no 
longer  mingled  with  that  display  of  tender 
gallantry  and  taste,  which  marked  that  the 
attentions  were  paid  to  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful female.  The  clearest  fountain-head, 
and  the  most  shady  grove,  were  no  longer 
selected  for  the  noontide  repast;  but  the 
house  of  some  franklin,  or  a  small  abbey, 
afforded  the  necessary  hospitality.  All 
seemed  to  be  ordered  with  the  most  severe 
attention  to  rank  and  decorum — it  seemed 


as  if  a  nun  of  some  strict  order,  rather  than 
a  young  maiden  of  high  quality  and  a  rich 
inheritance,  had  been  journeying  through 
the  land;  and  Eveline,  though  pleased  with 
the  delicacy  which  seemed  thus  to  respect 
her  unprotected  and  peculiar  condition, 
would  sometimes  think  it  unnecessary,  that, 
by  so  many  indirect  hints,  it  should  be  forced 
on  her  recollection. 

She  thought  it  strange  also,  that  Damian, 
to  whose  care  she  had  been  so  solemnly  com- 
mitted, did  not  even  pay  his  respects  to  her 
on  the  road.  Something  there  was  which 
whispered  to  her,  that  close  and  frequent  in- 
tercourse might  be  unbecoming — even  dan- 
gerous; but  surely  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
knight  and  gentleman  enjoined  him  some 
personal  communication  with  the  maiden 
under  his  escort,  were  it  only  to  ask  if  her 
accommodations  had  been  made  to  her  satis- 
faction, or  if  she  had  any  special  wish  which 
was  ungratified.  The  only  intercourse,  how- 
ever, which  took  place  betwixt  them,  was 
through  means  of  Amelot,  Damian  de  Lacy's 
youthful  page,  who  eame  at  morning  and 
evening  to  receive  Eveline's  commands  con- 
cerning their  route,  and  the  hours  of  journey 
and  repose. 

These  formalities  rendered  the  solitude  of 
Eveline's  return  less  endurable;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  society  of  Rose,  she  would 
have  found  herself  under  an  intolerably  irk- 
some degree  of  constraint.  She  even  haz- 
arded to  her  attendant  some  remarks  upon 
the  singularity  of  De  Laey's  conduct,  who. 
authorised  as  he  was  by  his  situation,  seemed 
yet  as  much  afraid  to  approach  her  as  if  she 
had  been  a  basilisk. 

Rose  let  the  first  observation  of  this  nature 
pass  as  if  it  had  been  unheard;  but  when  her 
mistress  made  a  second  remark  to  the  same 
purpose,  she  answered,  with  the  truth  and 
freedom  of  her  character,  though  perhaps 
with  less  of  her  usual  prudence,  "Damian 
de  Lacy  judges  well,  noble  lady.  He  to 
whom  the  safe  keeping  of  a  royal  treasure  is 
entrusted,  should  not  indulge  himself  too 
often  by  gazing  upon  it." 

Eveline  blushed,  wrapt  herself  closer  in 
her  veil,  nor  did  she  again  during  their 
journey  mention  the  name  of  Damian  de 
Lacy. 

When  the  grey  turrets  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse  greeted  her  sight  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  and  she  once  more  beheld 
her  father's  banner  floating  from  its  highest 
watch-tower  in  honor  of  her  approach,  her 
sensations  were  mingled  with  pain;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  she  looked  towards  that  an- 
cient home  as  a  place  of  refuge,  where  she 
might  indulge  the  new  train  of  thoughts 
which  circumstances  had  opened  to  her  amid 
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the  same  scenes  which  h:id  sheltered  her  in- 
Eanoy  and  childhood. 

She  pressed  forward  her  palfrey,  to  reach 
the  ancient  portal  as  soon  as  possible,  bowed 
hastilv  to  the  well-known  faces  which 
showed  themselves  on  all  sides,  bat  spoke 
to  no  one,  until,  dismounting  at  the  chapel 
door,  she  had  penetrated  to  the  crypt,  in 
which  was  preserved  the  miraculous  paint- 
ing. There,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  she 
implored  the  guidance  and  protection  of  the 
Holy  Virgin  through  those  intricacies  in 
which  she  had  involved  herself,  by  the  ful- 
filment of  the  vow  which  she  had  made  in 
her  anguish  before  the  same  shrine.  If  the 
prayer  was  misdirected,  its  purport  was  vir- 
tuous and  sincere;  nor  are  we  disposed  to 
doubt  that  it  attained  that  Heaven  towards 
which  it  was  devoutly  addressed. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SECOND. 

The  Virgin's  image  falls — yet  some,  I  ween, 
Not  unforgiven  the  suppliant  knee  might  bend, 
As  to  a  visible  power,  in  which  might  Dlend 
All  that  was  mix'd,  and  reconciled  in  her, 
Of  mother's  love  with  maiden's  pur'ty, 
Of  high  with  low,  celestial  with  terrene. 

Wordsworth. 

The  household  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  though 
of  an  establishment  becoming  her  present 
and  future  rank,  was  of  a  solemn  and  se- 
questered character,  corresponding  to  her 
place  of  residence,  and  the  privacy  con- 
nected with  her  situation,  retired  as  she  was 
from  the  class  of  maidens  who  are  yet  unen- 
gaged, and  yet  not  united  with  that  of  ma- 
trons, who  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  married 
name.  Her  immediate  female  attendants, 
with  whom  the  reader  is  already  acquainted, 
constituted  almost  her  whole  society.  The 
garrison  of  the  castle,  besides  household  ser- 
vants, consisted  of  veterans  of  tried  faith, 
the  followers  of  Berenger  and  of  De  Lacy  in 
many  a  blood}'  field,  to  whom  the  duties  of 
watching  and  warding  were  as  familiar  as 
any  of  their  more  ordinary  occupations,  and 
whose  courage  nevertheless,  tempered  by  age 
and  experience,  was  not  likely  to  engage  in 
any  rash  adventure  or  accidental  quarrel. 
These  men  maintained  a  constant  and 
watchful  guard,  commanded  by  the  steward, 
but  under  the  eye  of  Father  Aldrovand, 
who,  besides  discharging  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  was  at  times  pleased  to  show  some 
sparkles  of  his  ancient  military  education. 

Whilst  this  garrison  afforded  security 
against  any  sudden  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Welsh  to  surprise  the  castle,  a  strong 
body  of  forces  were  disposed  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ready,  on 


the  least  alarm,  to  advance  to  defend  the 
place  against  any  more  numerous  body  of 
invaders,  who,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of 
(iwcnwyn,  might  have  the  hardihood  to 
form  a  regular  siege.  To  this  band,  which, 
under  the  eve  of  Damian  de  Lacy  himself, 
was  kept  in  constant  readiness  for  action, 
could  be  added  on  occasion  all  the  military 
force  of  the  Marches,  comprising  numerous 
bodies  of  Flemings,  and  other  foreigners, 
who  held  their  establishments  by  military 
tenure. 

While  the  fortress  was  thus  secure  from 
hostile  violence,  the  life  of  its  inmates  was 
so  unvaried  and  simple,  as  might  have  ex- 
cused youth  and  beauty  for  wishing  for  va- 
riety, even  at  the  expense  of  some  danger. 
The  labors  of  the  needle  were  only  relieved 
by  a  walk  round  the  battlements,  where 
Eveline,  as  she  passed  arm  in  arm  with 
Rose,  received  a  military  salute  from  each 
sentinel  in  turn,  or  in  the  courtyard,  where 
the  caps  and  bonnets  of  the  domestics  paid 
her  the  same  respect  which  she  received 
above  from  the  pikes  and  javelins  of  the 
warders.  Did  they  wish  to  extend  their  airing 
beyond  the  castle-gate,  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  doors  and  bridges  were  to  he  opened 
and  lowered;  there  was,  besides,  an  escort 
to  get  under  arms,  who,  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, as  the  case  might  require,  attended, 
for  the  security  of  the  Lady  Eveline's  per- 
son.   Without  this  military  attendance  they 
could  not  in  safety  move  even  so  far  as  the 
mills,  where  honest  Wilkin  Flammock,  his 
warlike  deeds  forgotten,  was  occupied  with 
his  mechanical  labors.    But  if  a  farther  dis- 
port was  intended,  and  the  lady  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  proposed  to  hunt  or  hawk  for 
a  few  hours,  her  safety  was  not  confided  to  a 
guard  so  feeble  as  the  garrison  of  the  castle 
might  afford.    It  was  necessary  that  Raoul 
should  announce  her  purpose  to  Damian  by 
a  special  messenger  despatched  the  evening 
before,  that  there  might  be  time  before  day- 
break to  scour,  with  a  body  of  light  cavalry, 
the  region  in  which  she  intended  to  take 
her  pleasure;  and  sentinels  were  placed  in 
all  suspicious  places  while  she  continued  in 
the  field.    In  truth,  she  tried,  upon  one  or 
two  occasions,  to  make  an  excursion,  with- 
out any  formal  annunciation  of  her  inten- 
tion; but  all  her  purposes  seemed  to  be 
known  to  Damian  as   soon  as  they  were 
formed,  and  she  was  no  sooner  abroad  than 
parties  of  archers  and  spearmen  from  his 
camp  were  seen  scouring  the  valleys,  and 
guarding  the  mountain-pass,  and  Damian 's 
own  plume  was  usually  beheld  conspicuous 
j  among  the  distant  soldiers. 
I    The  formality  of  these  preparations  so  much 
i  allayed  the  pleasure  derived  from  the  sport, 
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that  Eveline  seldom  resorted  to  amusement 
which  was  attended  with  such  bustle,  and 
put  in  motion  so  many  persons. 

The  day  being  worn  out  as  it  best  might, 
in  the  evening  Father  Aldrovand  was  wont 
to  read  out  of  some  holy  legend,  or  from  the 
homilies  of  some  departed  saint,  such  pas- 
sages as  he  deemed  fit  for  the  hearing  of  his 
little  congregation.  Sometimes  also  he  read 
and  expounded  a  chapter  of  the  Holy  Script- 
ure; but,  in  such  cases,  the  good  man's  at- 
tention was  so  strangely  turned  to  the  mili- 
tary part  of  the  Jewish  history,  that  he  was 
never  able  to  quit  the  books  of  Judges  and 
of  Kings,  together  with  the  triumphs  of  Ju- 
das Maccabeus;  although  the  manner  in 
which  he  illustrated  the  victories  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  was  much  more  amusing  to 
himself  than  edifying  to  his  female  au- 
dience. 

Sometimes,  but  rarely,  Rose  obtained  per- 
mission for  a  strolling  minstrel  to  entertain 
an  hour  with  his  ditty  of  love  and  chivalry; 
sometimes  a  pilgrim  from  a  distant  shrine, 
repaid  by  long  tales  of  the  wonders  which  he 
had  seen  in  other  lands,  the  hospitality  which 
the  Garde  Dolou reuse  afforded;  and  some- 
times also  it  happened,  that  the  interest  and 
intercession  of  the  tiring-woman  obtained 
admission  for  travelling  merchants,  or  ped- 
lars, who,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  found 
profit  by  carrying  from  castle  to  castle  the 
materials  of  rich  dresses  and  female  orna- 
ments. 

The  usual  visits  of  mendicants,  of  jugglers, 
of  travelling  jesters,  are  not  to  be  forgotten 
in  this  list  of  amusements;  and  though  his 
nation  subjected  him  to  close  watch  and  ob- 
servation, even  the  Welsh  bard,  with  his 
huge  harp  strung  with  horse-hair,  was  some- 
times admitted  to  vary  the  uniformity  of 
their  secluded  life.  But,  saving  such  amuse- 
ments, and  saving  also  the  regular  attend- 
ance upon  the  religious  duties  at  the  chapel, 
it  was  impossible  for  life  to  glide  away  in 
more  wearisome  monotony  than  at  the  castle 
of  the  Garde  Doloureuse.  Since  the  death 
of  its  brave  owner,  to  whom  feasting  and 
hospitality  seemed  as  natural  as  thoughts  of 
honor  and  deeds  of  chivalry,  the  gloom  of  a 
convent  might  be  said  to  have  enveloped  the 
ancient  mansion  of  Raymond  Berenger,  were 
it  not  that  the  presence  of  so  many  armed 
warders,  stalking  in  solemn  state  on  the 
battlements,  gave  it  rather  the  aspect  of  a 
state-prison;  and  the  temper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants gradually  became  infected  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  dwelling. 

The  spirits  of  Eveline  in  particular  felt  a 
depression,  which  her  naturally  lively  tem- 
per was  quite  inadequate  to  resist;  and  as 
her  ruminations  became  grave*-,  hod  caught 


that  calm  and  contemplative  manner,  which 
is  so  often  united  with  an  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastical  temperament.  She  meditated 
deeply  upon  the  former  accidents  of  her  life; 
nor  can  it  be  wondered  that  her  thoughts 
repeatedly  wandered  back  to  the  two  several 
periods  on  which  she  had  witnessed,  or  sup- 
posed that  she  had  witnessed,  a  supernat- 
ural appearance.  Then  it  was  that  it  often 
seemed  to  her,  as  if  a  good  and  evil  power 
strove  for  mastery  over  her  destiny. 

Solitude  is  favorable  to  feelings  of  self-im- 
portance; and  it  is  when  alone,  and  occu- 
pied only  with  their  own  thoughts,  that  fa- 
natics have  reveries,  and  imagined  saints 
lose  themselves  in  imaginary  ectasies.  With 
Eveline  the  influence  of  enthusiasm  went 
not  such  a  length,  yet  it  seemed  to  her  as  if 
in  the  vision  of  the  night  she  saw  sometimes 
the  aspect  of  the  Lady  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse, bending  upon  her  glances  of  pity, 
comfort,  and  protection;  sometimes  the  om- 
inous form  of  the  Saxon  castle  of  Baldring- 
ham,  holding  up  the  bloody  hand  as  witness 
of  the  injuries  with  which  she  had  been 
treated  while  in  life,  and  menacing  with  re- 
venge the  descendant  of  her  murderer. 

On  awaking  from  such  dreams,  Eveline 
would  reflect  that  she  was  the  last  branch  of 
her  house — a  house  to  which  the  tutelage 
and  protection  of  the  miraculous  Image,  and 
the  enmity  and  evil  influence  of  the  revenge- 
ful Vanda,  had  been  peculiarly  attached  for 
ages.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  were  the 
prize,  for  the  disposal  of  which  the  benign 
saint  and  vindictive  fiend  were  now  to  play 
their  last  and  keenest  game. 

Thus  thinking,  and  experiencing  little  in- 
terruption of  her  meditations  from  any  ex- 
ternal circumstance  of  interest  and  amuse- 
ment, she  became  pensive,  absent,  wrapt 
herself  up  in  contemplations  which  withdrew 
her  attention  from  the  conversation  around 
her,  and  walked  in  the  world  of  reality  like 
one  who  is  still  in  a  dream.  When  she  thought 
of  her  engagement  with  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  it  was  with  resignation,  but  without 
a  wish,  and  almost  without  an  expectation, 
that  she  would  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  it. 
She  had  accomplished  her  vow  by  accepting 
the  faith  of  her  deliverer  in  exchange  for 
her  own;  and  although  she  held  herself  will- 
ing to  redeem  the  pledge — nay,  would  scarce 
confess  to  herself  the  reluctance  with  which 
she  thought  of  doing  so — yet  it  is  certain  that 
she  entertained  unavowed  hopes  that  our 
Lady  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  would  not  be 
a  severe  creditor;  but,  satisfied  with  the  read- 
iness she  had  shown  to  accomplish  her  vow, 
would  not  insist  upon  her  claim  in  its  full 
rigor.  It  would  have  been  the  blackest  in- 
gratitude, to  have  wished  that  her  gallant 
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deliverer,  whom  she  had  so  much  cause  to 
pray  for,  should  experience  any  of  those  fa- 
talities which  in  the  Holy  Land  so  often 
changed  the  laurel-wreath  into  cypress;  hut 
other  accidents  chanced,  when  men  had  been 
long  abroad,  to  alter  those  purposes  with 
which  they  had  left  home. 

A  strolling  minstrel,  who  sought  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  had  recited,  for  the  amusement 
of  the  lady  and  household,  the  celebrated 
lay  of  the  Count  of  Gleichen,  who,  already 
married  in  his  own  country,  laid  himself  un- 
der so  many  obligations  in  the  East  to  a 
Saracen  princess,  through  whose  means  he 
achieved  his  freedom,  that  he  married  her 
also.  The  Pope  and  his  conclave  were 
pleased  to  approve  of  the  double  wedlock, 
in  a  case  so  extraordinary;  and  the  good 
Count  of  Gleichen  shared  his  nuptial  bed 
between  two  wives  of  equal  rank,  and  now 
sleeps  between  them  under  the  same  monu- 
ment. 

The  commentaries  of  the  inmates  of  the 
castle  had  been  various  and  discrepant  upon 
this  legend.  Father  Aldrovand  considered 
it  as  altogether  false,  and  an  unworthy  caL 
umny  on  the  head  of  the  church,  in  affirm- 
ing his  Holiness  would  countenance  such  ir- 
regularity. Old  Margery,  with  the  tender- 
heartedness of  an  ancient  nurse,  wept  bitterly 
for  pity  during  the  tale,  and,  never  ques- 
tioning either  the  power  of  the  Pope  or  the 
propriety  of  his  decision,  was  pleased  that  a 
mode  of  extrication  was  found  for  a  compli- 
cation of  love  distresses  which  seemed  almost 
inextricable.  Dame  Gillian  declared  it  un- 
reasonable, that,  since  a  woman  was  only 
allowed  one  husband,  a  man  should,  under 
any  circumstances,  be  permitted  to  have  two 
wives;  while  Eaoul,  glancing  towards  her  a 
look  of  verjuice,  pitied  the  deplorable  idiocy 
of  the  man  who  could  be  fool  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  such  a  privilege. 

"Peace,  all  the  rest  of  you,"  said  the  Lady 
Eveline;  "and  do  you,  my  dear  Rose,  tell  me 
your  judgment  upon  the  Count  of  Gleichen 
and  his  two  wives." 

Rose  blushed,  and  replied,  "She  was  not 
much  accustomed  to  think  of  such  matters; 
but  that,  in  her  apprehension,  the  wife  who 
could  be  contented  with  but  one  half  of  her 
husband's  affections,  had  never  deserved  to 
engage  the  slightest  share  of  them." 

"Thou  art  partly  right,  Rose,"  said  Eve- 
line; "and  methinks  the  European  lady, 
when  she  found  herself  outshone  by  the  young 
and  beautiful  foreign  princess,  would  have 
best  consulted  her  own  dignity  in  resigning 
the  place,  and  giving  the  Holy  Father  no 
more  trouble  than  in  annulling  the  marriage, 
as  has  been  done  in  cases  of  more  frequent 
occurrence." 


This  she  said  with  an  air  of  indifference 
and  even  gaiety,  which  intimated  to  her 
faithful  attendant  with  how  little  effort  she 
herself  could  have  made  such  a  sacrifice,  and 
served  to  indicate  the  state  of  her  affections 
towards  the  Constable.  But  there  was  another 
than  the  Constable  on  whom  her  thoughts 
turned  more  frequntly,  though  involuntarily, 
than  perhaps  in  prudence  they  should  have 
done. 

The  recollections  of  Damian  de  Lacy  had 
not  been  erased  from  Eveline's  mind.  They 
were,  indeed,  renewed  by  hearing  his  name 
so  often  mentioned,  and  by  knowing  that  he 
was  almost  constantly  in  the  neighborhood, 
with  his  whole  attention  fixed  upon  her  con- 
venience, interest,  and  safety;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  so  far  from  waiting  on  her  in 
person,  he  never  even  attempted,  by  a  direct 
communication  with  herself,  to  consult  her 
pleasure,  even  upon  what  most  concerned 
her. 

The  messages  conveyed  by  Father  Aldro- 
vand, or  by  Rose,  to  Amelot,  Damian's  page, 
while  they  gave  an  air  of  formality  to  their 
intercourse,  which  Eveline  thought  unneces- 
sary, and  even  unkind,  yet  served  to  fix  her 
attention  upon  the  connection  between  them, 
and  to  keep  it  ever  present  to  her  memory. 
The  remark  by  which  Rose  had  vindicated 
the  distance  observed  by  her  youthful  guar- 
dian, sometimes  arose  to  her  recollection; 
and  while  her  soul  repelled  with  scorn  the 
suspicion,  that,  in  any  case,  his  presence, 
whether  at  intervals  or  constantly,  could  be 
prejudicial  to  his  uncle's  interest,  she  con- 
jured up  various  arguments  for  giving  him  a 
frequent  place  in. her  memory. — Was  it  not 
her  duty  to  think  of  Damian  often  and  kind- 
ly, as  the  Constable's  nearest,  best  beloved, 
and  most  trusted  relative? — AVas  he  not  her 
former  deliverer  and  her  present  guardian  ? 
— And  might  he  not  be  considered  as  an 
instrument  specially  employed  by  her  divine 
patroness,  in  rendering  effectual  the  protec- 
tion with  which  she  had  graced  her  in  more 
than  one  emergency  ? 

Eveline's  mind  mutined  against  the  xe- 
strictions  which  were  laid  on  their  inter- 
course, as  against  something  which  inferred 
suspicion  and  degradation,  like  the  compelled 
seclusion  to  which  she  had  heard  the  Paynim 
infidels  of  the  East  subjected  their  females. 
Why  should  she  see  her  guardian  only  in 
the  benefits  which  he  conferred  upon  her, 
and  the  cares  he  took  for  her  safety,  and 
hear  his  sentiments  only  by  the  mouth  of 
others,  as  if  one  of  them  had  been  infected 
with  the  plague,  or  some  other  fatal  or  in- 
fectious disorder,  which  might  render  their 
meeting  dangerous  to  the  other? — And  if 
thev  did  meet  occasionally,  what  else  could 
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be  the  consequence,  save  that  the  care  of  a 
brother  towards  a  sister — of  a  trusty  and 
kind  guardian  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his 
near  relative  and  honored  patron,  might 
render  the  melancholy  seclusion  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse  more  easy  to  he  endured  by  one 
so  young  in  years,  and,  though  dejected  by 
present  circumstances,  naturally  so  gay  in 
temper? 

Yet,  though  this  train  of  reasoning  ap- 
peared to  Eveline,  when  tracing  it  in  her 
own  mind,  so  conclusive,  that  she  several 
times  resolved  to  communicate  her  view  of 
the  case  to  Eose  Flammock,  it  so  chanced 
that,  whenever  she  looked  on  the  calm  steady 
blue  eye  of  the  Flemish  maiden,  and  remem- 
bered that  her  unblemished  faith  was  mixed 
with  a  sincerity  and  plain  dealing  proof 
against  every  consideration,  she  feared  lest 
she  might  be  subjected  in  the  opinion  of  her 
attendant  to  suspicions  from  which  her  own 
mind  freed  her;  and  her  proud  Norman 
spirit  revolted  at  the  idea  of  being  obliged 
to  justify  herself  to  another,  when  she  stood 
self-acquitted  to  her  own  mind.  "Let  things 
be  as  they  are,"  she  said;  "and  let  us  endure 
all  the  weariness  of  a  life  which  might  be 
so  easily  rendered  more  cheerful,  rather 
than  that  this  zealous  but  punctilious  friend 
should,  in  tho  strictness  and  nicety  of  her 
feelings  on  my  account,  conceive  me  capable 
of  encouraging  an  intercourse  which  could 
lead  to  a  less  worthy  thought  of  me  in  the 
mind  of  the  most  scrupulous  of  man — or  of 
womankind."  But  even  this  vacillation  of 
opinion  and  resolution  tended  to  bring  the 
image  of  the  handsome  young  Damian  more 
frequently  before  the  Lady  Eveline's  fancy, 
than  perhaps  his  uncle,  had  he  known  it, 
would  altogether  have  approved  of.  In  such 
reflections,  however,  she  never  indulged 
long,  ere  a  sense  of  the  singular  destiny 
which  had  hitherto  attended  her,  led  her 
back  into  the  more  melancholy  contempla- 
tions from  which  the  buoyancy  of  her  youth- 
ful fancy  had  for  a  short  time  emancipated 
her. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-THIRD. 

 Ours  is  theskie. 

Where  at  what  fowl  we  please  our  hawk  shall  flie. 

Randolph. 

One  bright  September  morning  old  Raoul 
was  busy  in  the  mews  where  he  kept  his 
hawks,  grumbling  all  the  while  to  himself 
as  he  surveyed  the  condition  of  each  bird, 
and  blaming  alternately  the  carelessness  of 
the  under-falconer,  and  the  situation  of  the 
building,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wind, 


and  all  things  around  him,  for  the  dilapi- 
dation which  time  and  disease  had  made  in 
the  neglected  hawking  establishment  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  While  in  these  unpleas- 
ing  meditations,  he  was  surprised  by  the 
voice  of  his  beloved  Dame  Gillian,  who  sel- 
dom was  an  early  riser,  and  yet  more  rarely 
visited  him  when  he  was  in  his  sphere  of 
peculiar  authority.  "Raoul,  Raoul!  where 
art  thou,  man  ? — Ever  to  seek  for,  when 
thou  canst  make  aught  of  advantage  for  thy- 
self or  me!" 

"And  what  want'st  thou,  dame?"  said 
Raoul;  "what  means  thy  screaming  worse 
than  the  sea-gull  before  wet  weather?  A 
murrain  on  thy  voice!  it  is  enough  to  fray 
every  hawk  from  the  perch." 

"Hawk!"  answered  Dame  Gillian;  "it  is 
time  to  be  looking  for  hawks,  when  here  is 
a  cast  of  the  bravest  falcons  come  hither 
for  sale,  that  ever  flew  by  lake,  brook,  or 
meadow! " 

"Kites!  like  her  that  brings  the  news," 
said  Raoul. 

"No,  nor  kestrils  like  him  that  hears  it," 
replied  Gillian;  "but  brave  jerfalcons,  with 
large  nares,  strongly  armed,  and  beaks  short 
and  something  bluish"  

"Pshaw,  with  thy  jargon! — Where  came 
they  from  ? "  said  Raoul,  interested  in  the 
tidings,  but  unwilling  to  give  his  wife  tho 
satisfaction  of  seeing  that  he  was  so. 

"Prom  the  Isle  of  Man,"  replied  Gillian. 

"They  must  be  good,  then,  though  it  was 
a  woman  brought  tidings  of  them,"  said 
Raoul,  smiling  grimly  at  his  own  wit;  then, 
leaving  the  mews,  he  demanded  to  know 
where  this  famous  falcon-merchant  was  to  be 
met  withal. 

"Why,  between  the  barriers  and  the  inner 
gate,"  replied  Gillian,  "where  other  men  are 
admitted  that  have  wares  to  utter — Where 
should  he  be?" 

"And  who  let  him  in?"  demanded  the 
suspicious  Raoul. 

"Why,  Master  Steward,  thou  owl!"  said 
Gillian;  "he  came  but  now  to  my  chamber, 
and  sent  me  hither  to  call  you." 

"Oh,  the  steward — the  steward — I  might 
have  guessed  as  much.  And  he  came  to  thy 
chamber,  doubtless,  because  he  could  not 
have  as  easily  come  hither  to  me  himself. — 
Was  it  not  so,  sweetheart?" 

"  I  do  not  know  why  he  chose  to  come  to 
me  rather  than  to  you,  Raoul,"  said  Gillian; 
"and  if  I  did  know,  perhaps  I  would  not  tell 
you.  Go  to — miss  your  bargain,  or  make 
your  bargain,  I  care  not  which — the  man 
will  not  wait  for  you — he  has  good  proffers 
from  the  Seneschal  of  Malpas,  and  the  Welsh 
Lord  of  Dinevawr." 

"I  come — I  come,"  said  Raoul,  who  felt 
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the  necessity  of  embracing  tliis  opportunity 
of  improving  his  hawking  establishment, 
and  hastened  to  the  gate,  where  he  met  the 
merchant,  attended  by  a.  servant,  who  kept 
in  separate  cages  the  three  falcons  winch  he 
offered  for  side. 

The  first  glance  satisfied  Kaoul  that  they 
w  ere  of  the  best  breed  in  Europe,  and  that, 
if  their  education  were  in  correspondence 
to  their  race,  there  could  scarce  be  a  more 
valuable  addition  even  to  a  royal  mews. 
The  merchant  did  not  fail  to  enlarge  upon 
all  their  points  of  excellence;  the  breadth  of 
their  shoulders,  the  strength  of  their  train, 
their  full  and  fierce  dark  eyes,  the  boldness 
with  which  they  endured  the  approach  of 
strangers,  and  the  lively  spirit  and  vigor 
with  which  they  pruned  their  plumes,  and 
shook,  or,  as  it  was  technically  termed, 
roused  themselves.  He  expatiated  on  the 
difficulty  and  danger  with  which  they  were 
obtained  from  the  rock  of  Ramsey,  on  which 
they  were  bred,  and  which  was  an  eyry  un- 
rivalled even  on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Kaoul  turned  apparently  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
these  commendations.  "  Friend  merchant," 
said  he,  "I  know  a  falcon  as  well  ;  s  thou 
dost,  and  I  will  not  deny  that  thine  are  fine 
ones;  but  if  they  be  not  carefully  trained  and 
reclaimed,  I  would  rather  have  a  goshawk 
on  my  perch  than  the  fairest  falcon  that 
ever  stretched  wing  to  weather." 

"I  grant  ye,"  said  the  merchant;  "but  if 
we  agree  on  the  price,  for  that  is  the  main 
matter,  thou  shalt  see  the  birds  fly  if  thou 
wilt,  and  then  buy  them  or  not  as  thou 
likest.  I  am  no  true  merchant  if  thou  ever 
saw'st  birds  beat  them,  whether  at  the 
mount  or  the  stoop." 

"That  I  call  fair,"  said  Eaoul,  "if  the 
price  be  equally  so." 

"It  shall  be  corresponding,"  said  the 
hawk-merchant;  "for  I  have  brought  six 
casts  from  the  Island,  by  the  good  favor  of 
good  King  Eeginald  of  Man,  and  I  have  sold 
every  feather  of  them  save  these;  and  so, 
having  emptied  my  cages  and  filled  my 
purse,  I  desire  not  to  be  troubled  longer 
with  the  residue;  and  if  a  good  fellow,  and 
a  judge,  as  thou  seemest  to  be,  should  like 
the  hawks  when  he  has  seen  them  fly,  he 
shall  have  the  price  of  his  own  making." 

"Go  to,"  said  Raoul,  "we  will  have  no 
blind  bargains;  my  lady,  if  the  hawks  be 
suitable,  is  more  able  to  pay  for  them  than 
thou  to  give  them  away.  Will  a  bezant  be 
a  conformable  price  for  the  cast  ?" 

"A  bezant,  Master  Falconer! — By  my 
faith,  you  are  no  bold  bodesman!  neverthe- 
less, double  your  offer,  and  I  will  consider 
it." 

"If  the  hawks  are  well  reclaimed,"  said 


Kaoul,  "I  will  give  you  a  bezant  and  a  half; 
but  1  will  see  them  strike  a  heron  ere  1  will 
be  so  rash  as  deal  with  you." 

"It  is  well,"  said  the  merchant,  "and  I 
had  better  take  your  offer  than  be  longer 
cumbered  with  them;  for  were  I  to  carry 
them  into  Wales,  I  might  get  paid  in  a  worse 
fashion  by  some  of  their  long  knives. — WIH 
you  to  horse  presently  ?  " 

"Assuredly,"  said  Kaoul;  "and,  though 
March  be  the  fitter  month  for  hawking  at 
the  heron,  yet  I  will  show  you  one  of  these 
frogpeckers  for  the  trouble  of  riding  the 
matter  of  a  mile  by  the  water-side." 

"Content,  Sir  Falconer,"  said  the  mer- 
chant. "  But  are  we  to  go  alone,  or  is  there 
no  lord  or  lady  in  the  castle  who  would  take 
pleasure  to  see  a  piece  of  game  gallantly 
struck?  I  am  not  afraid  to  show  these 
hawks  to  a  countess." 

"My  lady  used  to  love  the  sport  well 
enough,"  said  Raoul;  "but  I  wot  not  why, 
she  is  moped  and  mazed  ever  since  her 
father's  death,  and  lives  in  her  fair  castle 
like  a  nun  in  a  cloister,  without  disport  or 
revelry  of  any  kind.  Nevertheless,  Gillian, 
thou  canst  do  something  with  her — good 
now,  do  a  kind  deed  for  once,  and  move  her 
to  come  out  and  look  on  this  morning's  sport 
— the  poor  heart  hath  seen  no  pastime  this 
summer." 

"That  I  will  do,"  quoth  Gillian;  "and, 
moreover,  I  will  show  her  such  a  new  riding- 
tire  for  the  head,  that  no  woman  born  could 
ever  look  at  without  the  wish  to  toss  it  a 
little  in  the  wind." 

As  Gillian  spoke,  it  appeared  to  her  jeal- 
ous-pated  husband  that  he  surprised  a  glance 
of  more  intelligence  exchanged  betwixt  her 
and  the  trader  than  brief  acquaintance 
seemed  to  warrant,  even  when  allowance  was 
made  for  the  extreme  frankness  of  Dame 
Gillian's  disposition.  He  thought  also,  that 
on  looking  more  closely  at  the  merchant,  his 
lineaments  were  not  totally  unknown  to  him; 
and  proceeded  to  say  to  him  dryly,  "We  have 
met  before,  friend,  but  I  cannot  call  to  re- 
membrance where." 

"Like  enough,"  said  the  merchant;  "I 
have  used  this  country  often,  and  may  have 
taken  money  of  you  in  the  way  of  trade.  If 
I  were  in  fitting  place,  I  would  gladly  bestow 
a  pottle  of  wine  to  our  better  acquaintance." 

"Not  so  fast,  friend,"  said  the  old  hunts- 
man; "ere  I  drink  to  better  acquaintance 
with  any  one,  I  must  be  well  pleased  with 
what  I  already  know  of  him.  We  will  see 
thy  hawks  fly,  and  if  their  breeding  match 
thy  bragging,  we  may  perhaps  crush  a  cup 
together.  And  here  come  grooms  and  equer- 
ries, in  faith — my  lady  has  consented  to 
come  forth." 
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The  opportunity  of  seeing  this  rural  pas- 
time had  offered  itself  to  Eveline,  at  a  time 
when  the  delightful  hrilliancy  of  the  day,  the 
temperance  of  the  air,  and  the  joyous  work 
of  harvest,  proceeding  in  every  direction 
around,  made  the  temptation  to  exercise 
almost  irresistible. 

As  they  proposed  to  go  no  farther  than 
the  side  of  the  neighboring  river,  near  the 
fatal  bridge,  over  which  a  small  guard  of  in- 
fantry was  constantly  maintained,  Eveline 
dispensed  with  any  farther  escort,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  the  castle,  took  no 
one  in  her  train  save  Kose  and  Gillian,  and 
one  or  two  servants,  who  led  spaniels,  or 
carried  appurtenances  of  the  chase.  Raoul, 
the  merchant,  and  an  equerry,  attended  her 
of  course,  each  holding  a  hawk  on  his  wrist, 
and  anxiously  adjusting  the  mode  in  which 
they  should  throw  them  off,  so  as  best  to 
ascertain  the  extent  of  their  powers  and 
training. 

When  these  important  points  had  been 
adjusted,  the  party  rode  down  the  river, 
carefully  looking  on  every  side  for  the  object  | 
of  their  game;  but  no  heron  was  seen  stalk- 
ing on  the  usual  haunts  of  the  bird,  although 
there  was  a  heronry  at  no  great  distance. 

Few  disappointments  of  a  small  nature 
are  more  teasing  than  that  of  a  sportsman, 
who,  having  set  out  with  all  means  and  ap- 
pliances for  destruction  of  game,  finds  that 
there  is  none  to  be  met  with;  because  he 
conceives  himself,  with  his  full  shooting  trim 
and  his  empty  game-pouch,  to  be  subjected 
to  the  sneer  of  every  passing  rustic.  The 
party  of  the  Lady  Eveline  felt  all  the  degra- 
dation of  such  disappointment. 

"A  fair  country  this,"  said  the  mei'chant, 
"where,  on  two  miles  of  river,  you  cannot 
find  one  poor  heron!  " 

"It  is  the  clatter  those  d — d  Flemings 
make  with  their  water-mills  and  fulling- 
mills,"  said  Raoul;  "they  destroy  good  sport 
and  good  company  wherever  they  come. 
But  were  my  lady  willing  to  ride  a  mile  or 
so  farther  to  the  Red  Pool,  I  could  show  you 
a  long-shanked  fellow  who  would  make 
your  hawks  cancelier  till  their  brains  were 
giddv." 

"The  Red  Pool!"  said  Rose;  "thou  know- 
est  it  is  more  than  three  miles  beyond  the 
bridge,  and  lies  up  towards  the  hills." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  Raoul,  "another  Flemish 
freak  to  spoil  pastime  !  They  are  not  so 
scarce  on  the  Marches  these  Flemish  wenches, 
that  they  should  fear  being  hawked  at  by 
Welsh  haggards." 

"  Raoul  is  right.  Rose,"  answered  Eveline; 
"it  is  absurd  to  be  cooped  up  like  birds  in  a  ; 
cage,  when  all  around  us  has  been  so  uni- 1 
formly  quiet.    I  am  determined  to  break  out  j 


of  bounds  for  once,  and  see  sport  in  our  old 
fashion,  without  being  surrounded  with 
armed  men  like  prisoners  of  state.  "We  will 
merrily  to  the  Red  Pool,  wench,  and  kill  a 
heron,  like  free  maids  of  the  Marches." 

"Let  me  but  tell  my  father,  at  least,  to 
mount  and  follow  us,"  said  Rose — for  they 
were  now  near  the  re-established  manu- 
facturing houses  of  the  stout  Fleming. 

"  I  care  not  if  thou  dost,  Rose,"  said  Eve- 
line; "yet,  credit  me,  girl,  we  will  be  at  the 
Red  Pool,  and  thus  far  on  our  way  home 
again,  ere  thy  father  has  donned  his  best 
doublet,  girded  on  his  two-handed  sword, 
and  accoutred  his  strong  Flanderkin  ele- 
phant of  a  horse,  which  he  judiciously  names 
Sloth — nay,  frown  not,  and  lose  not,  in  justi- 
fying thy  father,  the  time  that  maybe  better 
spent  in  calling  him  out." 

Rose  rode  to  the  mills  accordingly,  when 
Wilkin  Flammock,  at  the  command  of  his 
liege  mistress,  readily  hastened  to  get  his 
steel  cap  and  habergeon,  and  ordered  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  kinsmen  and  servants  to  get  on 
I  horseback.  Rose  remained  with  him,  to 
urge  him  to  more  despatch  than  his  methodi- 
cal disposition  rendered  natural  to  him;  but 
in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  stimulate  him, 
the  Lady  Eveline  had  passed  the  bridge  more 
than  half-an-hour  ere  her  escort  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  her. 

Meanwhile,  apprehensive  of  no  evil,  and 
riding  gaily  on,  with  the  sensation  of  one  es- 
caped from  confinement,  Eveline  moved  for- 
ward on  her  lively  jennet,  as  light  as  a  lark; 
the  plumes  with  which  Dame  Gillian  had 
decked  her  riding-bonnet  dancing  in  the 
wind,  and  her  attendants  galloping  behind 
her,  with  dogs,  pouches,  lines,  and  all  other 
appurtenances  of  the  royal  sport  of  hawking. 
After  passing  the  river,  the  wild  greensward 
path  which  they  pursued  began  to  wind  up- 
ward among  small  eminences,  sometimes 
bare  and  craggy,  sometimes  overgrown 
with  hazel,  sloethorn,  and  other  dwarf 
shrubs,  and  at  length,  suddenly  descending, 
brought  them  to  the  verge  of  a  mountain 
rivulet,  that,  like  a  lamb  at  play,  leapt  mer- 
rily from  rock  to  rock,  seemingly  uncertain 
which  way  to  run. 

"  This  little  stream  was  always  my  favorite, 
Dame  Gillian,"  said  Eveline,  "and  now  me- 
thinks  it  leaps  the  lighter  that  it  sees  me 
again." 

"Ah  !  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian,  whose 
turn  for  conversation  never  extended  in  such 
cases  beyond  a  few  phrases  of  gross  flattery, 
"many  a  fair  knight  would  leap  shoulder- 
height  for  leave  to  look  on  you  as  free  as  the 
brook  may  !  more  especially  now  that  you 
I  have  donned  that  riding-cap,  which,  in  ex- 
quisite delicacy  of  invention,  methinks,  is  a 
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bow-shot  before  aught  that  I  ever  invented 
—What  thinkest  thou,  Raoul  ?" 

"I  think,"  answered  her  well-natured 
helpmate,  "that  women's  tongues  were  con- 
trived to  drive  all  the  game  out  of  the 
country. — Here  we  come  near  to  the  spot 
where  we  hope  to  speed,  or  nowhere;  where- 
fore, pray,  my  sweet  lady,  be  silent  your- 
self, and  keep  your  followers  as  much  so 
as  their  natures  will  permit,  while  we  steal 
along  the  bank  of  the  pool,  under  the  wind, 
with  our  hawk's  hoods  cast  loose,  all  ready 
for  a  flight." 

As  he  spoke,  they  advanced  about  a 
hundred  yards  up  the  brawling  stream,  un- 
til the  little  vale  through  which  it  flowed, 
making  a  very  sudden  turn  to  one  side, 
showed  them  the  lied  Pool,  the  superfluous 
water  of  which  formed  the  rivulet  itself. 

This  mountain-lake,  or  tarn,  as  it  is  called 
in  some  countries,  was  a  deep  basin  of  about 
a  mile  in  circumference,  but  rather  oblong 
than  circular.  On  the  side  next  to  our  fal- 
coners arose  a  ridge  of  rock,  of  a  dark  red 
hue,  giving  name  to  the  pool,  which,  reflect- 
ing this  massive  and  dusky  barrier,  appeared 
to  partake  of  its  color.  On  the  opposite  side 
was  a  heathy  hill,  whose  autumnal  bloom  had 
not  yet  faded  from  purple  to  russet; 'its  sur- 
face was  varied  by  the  dark  green  furze  and 
the  fern,  and  in  many  places  grey  cliffs,  or 
loose  stones  of  the  same  color,  formed  a  con- 
trast to  the  ruddy  precipice  to  which  they 
lay  opposed.  A  natural  road  of  beautiful 
sand  was  formed  by  a  beach,  which,  extend- 
ing all  the  way  around  the  lake,  separated 
its  waters  from  the  precipitous  rock  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  the 
steep  and  broken  hill;  and  being  nowhere 
less  thanlfive  or  six  yards  in  breadth*,  and  in 
most  places  greatly  more,  offered  around  its 
whole  circuit  a  tempting  opportunity  to  the 
rider,  who  desired  to  exercise  and  breathe 
the  horse  on  which  he  was  mounted.  The 
verge  of  the  pool  on  the  rocky  side  was  here 
and  there  strewed  with  fragments  of  large 
size,  detached  from  the  precipice  above,  but 
not  in  such  quantity  as  to  encumber  this 
pleasant  horse-course.  Many  of  these  rock}7 
masses,  having  passed  the  margin  of  the 
water  in  their  fall,  lay  immersed  there  like 
small  islets;  and,  placed  amongst  a  little  ar- 
chipelago, the  quick  eye  of  Kaoul  detected 
the  heron  which  they  were  in  search  of. 

A  moment's  consultation  was  held  to  con- 
sider in  what  manner  they  should  approach 
the  sad  and  solitary  bird,  which,  unconscious 
that  itself  was  the  object  of  a  formidable 
ambuscade,  stood  motionless  on  a  stone,  by 
the  brink  of  the  lake,  watching  for  such 
small  fish  or  water-reptiles  as  might  chance 
to  pass  by  its  lonely  station.    A  brief  debate 


took  place  betwixt  Raoul  and  the  hawk-mer- 
chant on  the  best  mode  of  starting  the 
quarry,  so  as  to  allow  Lady  Eveline  and  her 
attendants  the  most  perfect  view  of  the 
flights  The  facility  of  killing  the  heron  at 
the  far  jet  tee  or  at  the  jettee  ferrc — that  is, 
upon  the  hither  or  farther  side  of  the  pool 
— was  anxiously  debated  in  language  of 
breathless  importance,  as  if  some  great  and 
perilous  enterprise  was  about  to  be  executed. 

At  length  the  arrangements  were  fixed, 
and  the  party  began  to  advance  towards  the 
aquatic  hermit,  who,  by  this  time  aware  of 
their  approach,  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  erected  his  long  lean  neck,  spread 
his  broad  fan-like  wings,  uttered  his  usual 
clanging  cry,  and  projecting  his  length  of 
thin  legs  far  behind  him,  rose  upon  the  gen- 
tle breeze.  It  was  then,  with  a  loud  whoop 
of  encouragement,  that  the  merchant  threw 
off  the  noble  hawk  he  bore,  having  first  un- 
bonded her  to  give  her  a  view  of  her  quarry. 

Eager  as  a  frigate  in  chase  of  some  rich 
galleon,  darted  the  falcon  towards  the  enemy, 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  pursue;  while, 
preparing  for  defence,  if  he  should  be  unable 
to  escape  by  flight,  the  heron  exerted  all  his 
powers  of  speed  to  escape  from  an  enemy  so 
formidable.  Plying  his  almost  unequalled 
strength  of  wing,  he  ascended  high  and 
higher  in  the  air,  by  short  gyrations,  that 
the  hawk  might  gain  no  vantage-ground  for 
pouncing  at  him;  while  his  spiked  beak,  at 
the  extremity  of  so  long  a  neck  as  enabled 
him  to  strike  an  object  at  a  yard's  distance 
in  every  direction,  possessed  for  any  less 
spirited  assailant  all  the  terrors  of  a  Moorish 
javelin. 

Another  hawk  was  now  thrown  off,  and 
encouraged  by  the  halloos  oi  the  falconer  to 
join  her  companion.  Both  kept  mounting, 
or  scaling  the  air,  as  it  were,  by  a  succession 
of  small  circles,  endeavoring  to  gain  that 
superior  height  which  the  heron  on  his  part 
was  bent  to  preserve;  and,  to  the  exquisite 
delight  of  the  spectators,  the  contest  was 
continued  until  all  three  were  well-nigh 
mingled  with  the  fleecy  clouds,  from  which 
was  occasionally  heard  the  harsh  and  plain- 
tive cry  of  the  quarrjr,  appealing  as  it  were 
to  the  heaven  which  he  was  approaching, 
against  the  wanton  cruelty  of  those  by  whom 
he  was  persecuted. 

At  length  one  of  the  falcons  had  reached 
a  pitch  from  which  she  ventured  to  stoop  at 
the  heron;  but  so  judiciously  did  the  quarry 
maintain  his  defence,  as  to  receive  on  his 
beak  the  stroke  which  the  falcon,  shooting 
down  at  full  descent,  had  made  against  his 
right  wing;  so  that  one  of  her  enemies, 
spiked  through  the  body  by  his  own  weight, 
fell  fluttering  into  the  lake,  very  near  the 
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land,  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  falconers, 
and  perished  there. 

"There  goes  a  gallant  falcon  to  the  fishes," 
said  Raoul.  "Merchant,  thy  cake  is  dough." 

Even  as  he  spoke,  however,  the  remaining 
hird  had  avenged  the  fate  of  her  sister;  for 
the  success  which  the  heron  met  with  on 
one  side,  did  not  prevent  his  being  assailed 
on  the  other  wing;  and  the  falcon  stooping 
boldly,  and  grappling  with,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  falconry,  binding  his  prey,  both  came 
tumbling  down  together,  from  a  great  height 
in  the  air.  It  was  then  no  small  object  on 
the  part  of  the  falconers  to  come  in  as  soon 
as  possible,  lest  the  falcon  should  receive 
hurt  from  the  beak  or  talons  of  the  heron; 
and  the  whole  party,  the  men  setting  spurs, 
and  the  females  switching  their  palfreys, 
went  off  like  the  wind,  sweeping  along  the 
fair  and  smooth  beach  betwixt  the  rock  and 
the  water. 

Lady  Eveline,  far  better  mounted  than 
any  of  her  train,  her  spirits  elated  by  the 
sport,  and  by  the  speed  at  which  she  moved, 
was  much  sooner  than  any  of  her  attendants 
at  the  spot  where  the  falcon  and  heron,  still 
engaged  in  their  mortal  struggle,  lay  fight- 
ing upon  the  moss;  the  wing  of  the  latter 
having  been  broken  by  the  stoop  of  the 
former.  The  duty  of  a  falconer  in  such  a 
crisis  was  to  run  in  and  assist  the  hawk,  by 
thrusting  the  heron's  bill  into  the  earth,  and 
breaking  his  legs,  and  thus  permitting  the 
falcon  to  despatch  him  on  easy  terms. 

Neither  would  the  sex  nor  quality  of  the 
Lady  Eveline  have  excused  her  becoming 
second  to  the  falcon  in  this  cruel  manner; 
but,  just  as  she  had  dismounted  for  that  pur- 
pose, she  was  surprised  to  find  herself  seized 
on  by  a  wild  term,  who  exclaimed  in  Welsh, 
that  he  seized  her  as  a  waif,  for  hawking  on 
the  demesnes  of  Dawfyd  with  the  one  eye. 
At  the  same  time  many  other  Welshmen,  to 
the  number  of  more  than  a  score,  showed 
themselves  from  behind  crags  and  bushes, 
all  armed  at  point  with  the  axes  called  Welsh 
hooks,  long  knives,  darts,  and  bows  and 
arrows. 

Eveline  screamed  to  her  attendants  for  as- 
sistance, and  at  the  same  time  made  use  of 
what  Welsh  phrases  she  possessed,  to  move 
the  fears  or  excite  the  compassion  of  the 
outlawed  mountaineers,  for  she  doubted  not 
that  she  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  such 
a  party.  When  she  found  her  requests  were 
unheeded,  and  she  perceived  it  was  their 
purpose  to  detain  her  prisoner,  she  disdained 
to  use  farther  entreaties,  but  demanded  at 
their  peril  that  they  should  treat  her  with 
respect,  promising  in  that  case  that  she  would 
pay  them  a  large  ransom,  and  threatening 
them   with  the  vengeance  of  the  Lords ! 


Marchers,  and  particularly  of  Sir  Damian 
de  Lacy,  if  they  ventured  to  use  her  other- 
wise. 

The  men  seemed  to  understand  her,  and 
although  they  proceeded  to  tie  a  bandage 
over  her  eyes,  and  to  bind  her  arms  with  her 
own  veil,  yet  they  observed  in  these  acts  of  vio- 
lence a  certain  delicacy  and  attention  both  to 
her  feelings  and  her  safety,  which  led  her  to 
hope  that  her  request  had  had  some  effect 
on  them.  They  secured  her  to  the  saddle 
of  her  palfrey,  and  led  her  away  with  them 
through  the  recesses  of  the  hills;  while  she 
had  the  additional  distress  to  hear  behind 
her  the  noise  of  a  conflict,  occasioned  by  the 
fruitless  efforts  of  her  retinue  to  procure  her 
rescue. 

Astonishment  had  at  first  seized  the  hawk- 
ing party,  when  they  saw  from  some  distance 
their  sport  interrupted  by  a  violent  assault 
on  their  mistress.  Old  Raoul  valiantly  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  and  calling  on  the  rest  to 
follow  him  to  the  rescue,  rode  furiously  to- 
wards the  banditti;  but  having  no  other 
arms  save  a  hawking  pole  and  short  sword, 
he  and  those  who  followed  him  in  his  meri- 
torious but  ineffectual  attempt  were  easily 
foiled,  and  Eaoul  and  one  or  two  of  the  fore- 
most severely  beaten;  the  banditti  exercising 
upon  them  their  own  poles  till  they  were 
broken  to  splinters,  but  generously  abstain- 
ing from  the  use  of  more  dangerous  weapons. 
The  rest  of  the  retinue,  completely  dis- 
couraged, dispersed  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
the  merchant  and  Dame  Gillian  remained  by 
the  lake,  filling  the  air  with  shrieks  of  use- 
less fear  and  sorrow.  The  outlaws,  mean- 
while, drawing  together  in  a  body,  shot  a 
few  arrows  at  the  fugitives,  but  more  to 
alarm  than  to  injure  them,  and  then  marched 
off  in  a  body,  as  if  to  cover  their  companions 
who  had  gone  before,  with  the  Lady  Eve- 
line in  their  custody. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Fonr  ruffliis  seized  me  yester  morn — 
Alas!  a  maiden  most  forlorn! 
They  choked  my  cries  with  wicked  might, 
And  bound  me  on  a  palfrey  white. 

Coleridge. 

Such  adventures  as  are  now  only  recorded 
in  works  of  mere  fiction,  were  not  uncommon 
in  the  feudal  ages,  when  might  was  so  uni- 
versally superior  to  right;  and  it  followed 
that  those  whose  condition  exposed  them  to 
frequent  violence,  were  more  prompt  in  re- 
pelling, and  more  patient  in  enduring  it, 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  expected 
from  their  sex  and  age. 
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The  Lady  Eveline  felt  that  she  was  a 
prisoner,  nor  was  she  devoid  of  fears  con- 
cerning the  purposes  of  this  assault;  but 
she  suffered  neither  her  alarm,  nor  the 
violence  with  which  she  was  hurried  along, 
to  deprive  her  of  the  power  of  observing 
and  reflecting.  From  the  noise  of  hoofs 
which  now  increased  around,  she  concluded 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ruffians  by 
whom  she  had  been  seized  had  betaken 
themselves  to  their  horses.  That  she 
knew  was  consonant  to  the  practice  of  the 
Welsh  marauders,  who,  although  the  small 
size  and  slightness  of  their  nags  made 
them  totally  unfit  for  service  in  battle, 
availed  themselves  of  their  activity  and 
sureness  of  foot  to  transport  them  with 
the  necessary  celerity  to  and  from  the 
scenes  of  their  rapine;  ensuring  thus  a 
rapid  and  un perceived  approach,  and  a 
secure  and  speedy  retreat.  These  animals 
traversed  without  difficulty,  and  beneath 
the  load  of  a  heavy  soldier,  the  wild  moun- 
tain-paths by  which  the  country  was  inter- 
sected, and  in  one  of  which  Lady  Eveline 
Berenger  concluded  she  was  now  engaged, 
from  the  manner  in  which  her  own  palfrey, 
supported  by  a  man  on  foot  at  either  rein, 
seemed  now  to  labor  up  some  precipice,  and 
anon  to  descend  with  still  greater  risk  on 
the  other  side. 

At  one  of  those  moments,  a  voice  which 
she  had  not  yet  distinguished,  addressed  her 
in  the  Anglo-Norman  language,  and  asked, 
with  apparent  interest,  if  she  sat  safely  on 
her  saddle,  offering  at  the  same  time  to  have 
her  accoutrements  altered  at  her  pleasure 
and  convenience. 

"Insult  not  my  condition  with  the  men- 
tion of  safety."  said  Eveline;  "you  may  well 
believe  that  I  hold  my  safety  altogether  ir- 
reconcilable with  these  deeds  of  violence.  If 
I  or  my  vassals  have  done  injury  to  any  of 
the  Ci/mry*  let  me  know,  and  it  shall  be 
amended — If  it  is  ransom  which  you  desire, 
name  the  sum,  and  I  will  send  an  order  to 
treat  for  it;  but  detain  me  not  prisoner,  for 
that  can  but  injure  me,  and  will  avail  you 
nothing." 

"The  Lady  Eveline,"  answered  the  voice, 
still  in  a  tone  of  courtesy  inconsistent  with 
the  violence  which  she  sustained,  "will 
speedily  find  that  our  actions  are  more 
rough  than  our  purposes." 

"If  you  know  who  I  am,"  said  Eveline, 
"you  cannot  doubt  that  this  atrocity  will  be 
avenged — you  must  know  by  whose  banner 
my  lands  are  at  present  protected." 

"Under  De  Lacy's,"  answered  the  voice, 
with  a  tone  of  indifference.  "Be  it  so — fal- 
cons fear  not  falcons." 

*  Cymbri,  or  Welsh. 


At  this  moment  there  was  a  halt,  and  a 
confused  murmur  arose  amongst  those 
around  her,  who  had  hitherto  been  silent, 
unless  when  muttering  to  each  other  in 
Welsh,  and  as  briefly  as  possible,  directions 
which  way  to  hold,  or  encouragement  to  use 
haste. 

These  murmurs  ceased,  and  there  was  a 
pause  of  several  minutes;  at  length  Eveline 
again  heard  the  voice  which  formerly  ad- 
dressed her,  giving  directions  which  she 
could  not  understand.  lie  then  spoke  to 
herself;  "You  will  presently  see,"  he  said, 
"whether  I  have  spoken  truly,  when  I  said 
I  scorned  the  ties  by  which  you  are  fet- 
tered. But  you  are  at  once  the  cause  of 
strife  and  the  reward  of  victory — your 
safety  must  be  cared  for  as  time  will  admit; 
and,  strange  as  the  mode  of  protection  is  to 
which  we  ai'e  to  entrust  you,  I  trust  the  vic- 
tor in  the  approaching  struggle  M  ill  find  you 
uninjured." 

"  Do  not,  for  the  sake  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin, let  there  be  strife  and  bloodshed!  "  said 
Eveline;  "rather  unbind  my  eyes,  and  let 
me  speak  to  those  whose  approach  you 
dread.  If  friends,  as  it  would  seem,  to  me, 
I  will  be  the  means  of  peace  between  you." 

"I  despise  peace," replied  the  speaker.  "I 
have  not  undertaken  a  resolute  and  daring 
adventure,  to  resign  it,  as  a  child  doth  his 
plaything,  at  the  first  frown  of  fortune. 
Please  to  alight,  noble  lady;  or  rather  be  not 
offended  that  I  thus  lift  you  from  the  seat, 
and  place  you  on  the  greensward." 

As  he  spoke,  Eveline  felt  herself  lifted 
from  her  palfrey,  and  placed  carefully  and 
safely  on  the  ground,  in  a  sitting  posture. 
A  moment  after,  the  same  peremptory  valet 
who  had  aided  her  to  dismount,  disrobed 
her  of  her  cap,  the  masterpiece  of  Dame 
Gillian,  and  of  her  upper  mantle.  "I  must 
yet  farther  require  you,"  said  the  bandit 
leader,  "to  creep  on  hands  and  knees  into 
this  narrow  aperture.  Believe  me,  I  regret 
the  nature  of  the  singular  fortification  to 
which  I  commit  your  person  for  safety." 

Eveline  crept  forwards  as  directed,  con- 
ceiving resistance  to  be  of  no  avail,  and 
thinking  that  compliance  with  the  request 
of  one  who  spoke  like  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, might  find  her  protection  against 
the  unbridled  fury  of  the  Welsh,  to  whom 
she  was  obnoxious,  as  being  the  cause  of 
Gwenwyn's  death,  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Britons  under  the  walls  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse. 

She  crept  then  forwards  through  a  nar- 
row and  damp  passage,  built  on  either  side 
with  rough  stones,  and  so  low  that  she  could 
not  have  entered  it  in  any  other  posture. 
'When  she  had  proceeded  abouttwo  or  three 
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yards,  the  passage  opened  into  a  concavity 
or  apartment,  high  enough  to  permit  her  to 
sit  at  her  ease,  and  of  irregular,  but  nar- 
row, dimensions.  At  the  same  time  she  be- 
came sensible,  from  the  noise  which  she 
heard  behind  her,  that  the  ruffians  were 
stopping  up  the  passage  by  which  she  had 
been  thus  introduced  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  .She  could  distinctly  hear  the  clat- 
tering of  stone  with  which  they  closed  the 
entrance,  and  she  became  sensible  that  the 
current  of  fresh  air  which  had  rushed 
through  the  opening  was  gradually  failing, 
and  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  subterranean 
apartment  became  yet  more  damp,  earthy, 
and  oppressive  than  at  first. 

At  this  moment  came  a  distant  sound  f  rom 
without,  in  which  Eveline  thought  she  could 
distinguish  cries,  blows,  the  trampling  of 
horse,  the  oaths,  shouts,  and  screams  of  the 
combatants,  but  all  deadened,  by  the  rude 
walls  of  her  prison,  into  a  confused  hollow 
murmur,  conveying  such  intelligence  to  her 
ears  as  we  may  suppose  the  dead  to  hear 
from  the  world  they  have  quitted. 

Influenced  by  desperation,  under  circum- 
stances so  dreadful,  Eveline  struggled  for 
liberty  with  such  frantic  energy,  that  she 
partly  effected  her  purpose  by  forcing  her 
arms  from  the  bonds  which  confined  them. 
But  this  only  convinced  her  of  the  impossi- 
bility to  escape;  for,  rending  off  the  veil 
which  wrapt  her  head,  she  found  herself  in 
total  darkness,  and  flinging  her  arms  hastily 
around  her,  she  discovered  she  was  cooped 
up  in  a  subterranean  cavern  of  very  narrow 
dimensions.  Her  hands,  which  groped 
around,  encountered  only  pieces  of  decayed 
metal,  and  a  substance  which,  at  another 
moment,  would  have  made  her  shudder,  be- 
ing, in  truth,  the  mouldering  bones  of  the 
■dead.  At  present,  not  even  this  circumstance 
could  add  to  her  fears,  immured  as  she 
seemed  to  be,  to  perish  by  a  strange  and 
subterranean  death,  while  her  friends  and 
deliverers  were  probably  within  a  few  yards 
of  her.  She  flung  her  arms  wildly  around 
in  search  of  some  avenue  of  escape,  but  every 
effort  she  made  for  liberating  herself  from 
the  ponderous  circumvallation,  was  as  inef- 
fectual as  if  directed  against  the  dome  of  a 
cathedral. 

The  noise  by  which  her  ears  were  at  first 
assailed  increased  rapidly,  and  at  one  moment 
it  seemed  as  if  the  covering  of  the  vault  un- 
der which  she  lay  sounded  repeatedly  to 
blows,  or  the  shock  of  substances  which  had 
fallen,  or  been  thrown,  against  it.  It  was 
impossible  that  a  human  brain  could  have 
withstood  these  terrors,  operating  upon  it  so 
immediately;  but  happily  this  extremity 
lasted  not  long.    Sounds,  more  hollow,  and 


dying  away  in  distance,  argued  that  one  or 
other  of  the  parties  had  retreated;  and  at 
length  all  was  silent. 

Eveline  was  now  left  to  the  undisturbed 
contemplation  of  her  own  disastrous  situa- 
tion. The  fight  was  over,  and,  as  circum- 
stances led  her  to  infer,  her  own  friends  were 
conquerors;  for  otherwise  the  victor  would 
have  relieved  her  from  her  place  of  confine- 
ment, and  carried  her  away  captive  with 
him,  as  his  words  had  menaced.  But  what 
could  the  success  of  her  faithful  friends  and 
followers  avail  Eveline,  who,  pent  up  under 
a  place  of  concealment  which,  whatever  was 
its  character,  must  have  escaped  their  obser- 
vation, was  left  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  be- 
come again  the  prize  of  the  enemy,  should 
their  band  venture  to  return,  or  die  in  dark- 
ness and  privation,  a  death  as  horrid  as  ever 
tyrant  invented,  or  martyr  underwent,  and 
which  the  unfortunate  young  lady  could  not 
even  bear  to  think  of  without  a  prayer  that 
her  agony  might  at  least  be  shortened. 

In  this  hour  of  dread  she  recollected  the 
poniard  which  she  wore,  and  the  dark  thought 
crossed  her  mind,  that,  when  life  became 
hopeless,  a  speedy  death  was  at  least  within 
her  reach.  As  her  soul  shuddered  at  so 
dreadful  an  alternative,  the  question  suddenly 
occurred,  might  not  this  weapon  be  put  to 
a  more  hallowed  use,  and  aid  her  eman- 
cipation, insead  of  abridging  her  suffer- 
ings? 

This  hope  once  adopted,  the  daughter  of 
Raymond  Berenger  hastened  to  prove  the 
experiment,  and  by  repeated  efforts  suc- 
ceeded, though  with  difficulty,  in  changing 
her  posture,  so  as  to  admit  of  her  inspecting 
her  place  of  confinement  all  around,  but 
particularly  the  passage  by  which  she  had 
entered,  and  by  which  she  now  attempted 
again  to  return  to  the  light  of  day.  She 
crept  to  the  extremity,  and  found  it,  as  she 
expected,  strongly  blocked  up  with  large 
stones  and  earth,  rammed  together  in  such 
a  manner  as  nearly  to  extinguish  all  hope  of 
escape.  The  work,  however,  had  been 
hastily  performed,  and  life  and  liberty  were 
prizes  to  stimulate  exertion.  With  her 
poniard  she  cleared  away  the  earth  and  sods 
— with  her  hands,  little  assustomed  to  such 
labor,  she  removed  several  stones,  and  ad- 
vanced in  her  task  so  far  as  to  obtain  a  glim- 
mering of  light,  and,  what  was  scarce  less 
precious,  a  supply  of  purer  air.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  she  had  the  misfortune  to  ascer- 
tain, that,  from  the  size  and  massiveness  of 
a  huge  stone  which  closed  the  extremity  of 
the  passage,  there  was.no  hope  that  her  un- 
assisted strength  could  effect  her  extrication. 
Yet  her  condition  was  improved  by  the  ad- 
mission of  air  and  light,  as  well  as  by  the 
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opportunity  afforded  of  calling  out  for  as- 
sistance. 

Such  cries,  indeed,  were  for  some  time 
uttered  in  vain — the  field  had  probably 
be<m  left  to  the  dead  and  the  dying;  for  low 
and  indistinct  groans  were  the  only  answer 
which  she  received  for  several  minutes. 
At  length,  as  she  repeated  her  exclamation, 
a  voice,  faint  as  that  of  one  just  awakened 
from  a  swoon,  pronounced  these  words  in 
answer: — "Edris  of  the  Earthen  House,  dost 
thou  call  from  thy  tomb  to  the  wretch  who 
just  hastens  to  his  own  ? — Are  the  bounda- 
ries broken  down  which  connect  me  with  the 
living  ? — And  do  I  already  hear,  with  fleshly 
ears,  the  faint  and  screaming  accents  of  the 
dead?" 

"It  is  no  spirit  who  speaks,"  replied  Eve- 
line, overjoyed  at  finding  she  could  at  least 
communicate  her  existence  to  a  living  per- 
son— "No  spirit,  but  a  most  unhappy  maid- 
en, Eveline  Berenger  by  name,  immured  be- 
neath this  dark  vault,  and  in  danger  to  per- 
ish horribly,  unless  God  send  me  rescue?" 

"Eveline  Berenger,"  exclaimed  he  whom 
she  addressed,  in  the  accents  of  wonder. 
"It  is  impossible! — I  watched  her  green 
mantle — I  watched  her  plumy  bonnet  as  I 
saw  her  hurried  from  the  field,  and  felt  my 
own  inability  to  follow  to  the  rescue;  nor 
did  force  or  exertion  altogether  leave  me  till 
the  waving  of  the  robe  and  the  dancing  of 
the  feathers  were  lost  to  my  eyes,  and  all 
hope  of  rescuing  her  abandoned  my  heart." 

Faithful  vassal,  or  right  true  friend,  or 
courteous  stranger,  whichsoever  I  may  name 
thee,"  answered  Eveline,  "know  thou  hast 
been  abused  by  the  artifices  of  these  Welsh 
banditti — the  mantle  and  head-gear  of  Eve- 
line Berenger  they  have  indeed  with  them, 
and  may  have  used  them  to  mislead  those 
true  friends,  who,  like  thee,  are  anxious  for 
my  fate.  Wherefore,  brave  sir,  devise  some 
succor,  if  thou  canst,  for  thyself  and  me; 
since  I  dread  that  these  ruffians,  when  they 
shall  have  escaped  immediate  pursuit,  will 
return  hither,  like  the  robber  to  the  hoard 
where  he  has  deposited  his  stolen  booty." 

"Now,  the  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,"  said 
the  wounded  man,  "that  I  can  spend  the 
last  breath  of  my  life  in  thy  just  and  honor- 
able service!  I  would  not  before  blow  my 
bugle,  lest  I  recalled  from  the  pursuit  to  the 
aid  of  my  worthless  self  some  of  those  who 
might  be  effectually  engaged  in  thy  rescue; 
may  Heaven  grant  that  the  recall  may  now 
be  heard,  that  my  eyes  may  yet  see  the  Lady 
Eveline  in  safety  and  liberty!" 

The  words  though  spoken  in  a  feeble  tone, 
breathed  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  and  were 
followed  by  the  blast  of  a  horn,  faintly  wind- 
ed, to  which  no  answer  was  made  save  the 


echoing  of  the  dell.  A  sharper  and  louder 
blast  was  then  sent  forth,  but  sunk  so  sud- 
denly, that  it  seemed  the  breath  of  him  who 
sounded  the  instrument  had  failed  in  the 
effort. — A  strange  thought  crossed  Eveline's 
mind  even  in  that  moment  of  uncertainty  and 
terror.  "That."  she  said,  "was  the  note  of 
a  De  Lacy — surely  you  cannot  be  my  gentle 
kinsman,  Sir  Damian!" 

"I  am  that  unhappy  wretch,  deserving  of 
death  for  the  evil  care  which  I  have  taken 
of  the  treasure  entrusted  to  me. — What  was 
my  business  to  trust  to  reports  and  messen- 
gers? I  should  have  worshipped  the  saint 
who  was  committed  to  my  keeping,  with 
such  vigilance  as  avarice  bestows  on  the 
dross  which  he  calls  treasure — I  should  have 
rested  noAvhere,  save  at  your  gate;  out- 
watched  the  brightest  stars  in  the  horizon; 
unseen  and  unknown  myself,  I  should  never 
have  parted  from  your  neighborhood;  then 
had  you  not  been  in  the  present  danger,  and 
— much  less  important  consequence — thou, 
Damian  de  Lacy,  had  not  filled  the  grave  of 
a  forsworn  and  negligent  caitiff!" 

"Alas!  noble  Damian,"  said  Eveline, 
"break  not  my  heart  by  blaming  yourself 
for  an  imprudence  which  is  altogether  my 
own.  Thy  succor  was  ever  near  when  I  in- 
timated the  least  wrant  of  it;  and  it  embit- 
ters my  own  misfortune  to  know  that  my 
rashness  has  been  the  cause  of  your  disaster. 
Answer  me,  gentle  kinsman,  and  give  me  to 
hope  that  the  wounds  you  have  suffered  are 
such  as  may  be  cured. — Alas!  how  much  of 
your  blood  have  I  seen  spilled,  and  what  a 
fate  is  mine,  that  I  should  ever  bring  dis- 
tress on  all  for  whom  I  would  most  willingly 
sacrifice  my  own  happiness!— But  do  not 
let  us  embitter  the  moments  given  us  in 
mercy,  by  fruitless  repinings — Try  what  you 
can  to  stop  thine  ebbing  blood,  which  is 'so 
dear  to  England — to  Eveline — and  to  thine 
uncle." 

Damian  groaned  as  she  spoke,  and  was 
silent;  while,  maddened  with  the  idea  that 
he  might  be  perishing  for" want  of  aid,  Eve- 
line repeated  her  efforts  to  extricate  herself 
for  her  kinsman's  assistance,  as  well  as  her 
own.  It  was  all  in  vain,  and  she  had  ceased 
the  attempt  in  despair;  and,  passing  from 
one  hideous  subject  of  terror  to  another, 
she  sat  listening,  with  sharpened  ear,  for 
the  dying  groan  of  Damian,  when — feeling 
of  ecstasy! — the  ground  was  shaken  with 
horse's  feet  advancing  rapidly.  Yet  this 
joyful  sound,  if  decisive  of  life,  did  not  as- 
sure her  of  liberty — It  might  be  the  banditti 
of  the  mountains  returning  to  seek  their 
captive.  Even  then  they  would  surely  al- 
low her  leave  to  look  upon  and  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  Damian  de  Lacy;  for  to  keep  him 
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as  a  captive  might  vantage  them  more  in 
many  degrees,  than  could  his  death.  A 
horseman  came  up — Eveline  invoked  his  as- 
sistance, and  the  first  word  she  heard  was 
an  exclamation  in  Flemish  from  the  faithful 
Wilkin  Flammock,  which  nothing  save  some 
spectacle  of  the  most  unusual  kind  was  ever 
known  to  compel  from  that  phlegmatic 
person. 

His  presence,  indeed,  was  particularly  use- 
ful on  this  occasion;  for,  being  informed  by 
the  Lady  Eveline  in  what  condition  she  was 
placed,  and  implored  at  the  same  time  to 
look  to  the  situation  of  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy, 
he  began,  with  admirable  composure  and 
some  skill,  to  stop  the  wounds  of  the  one, 
while  his  attendants  collected  levers,  left  by 
the  Welsh  as  they  retreated,  and  were  soon 
ready  to  attempt  the  liberation  of  Eveline. 
With  much  caution,  and  under  the  expe- 
rienced direction  of  Flammock,  the  stone 
was  at  length  so  much  raised,  that  the  Lady 
Eveline  was  visible,  to  the  delight  of  all,  and 
especially  of  the  faithful  Rose,  who,  regard- 
less of  the  risk  of  personal  harm,  fluttered 
around  her  mistress's  place  of  confinement, 
like  a  bird  robbed  of  her  nestlings  around 
the  cage  in  which  the  truant  urchin  has  im- 
prisoned them.  Precaution  was  necessary 
to  remove  the  stone,  lest  falling  inwards  it 
might  do  the  lady  injury. 

At  length  the  rocky  fragment  was  so  much 
displaced  that  she  could  issue  forth;  while 
her  people,  as  in  hatred  of  the  coercion 
which  she  had  sustained,  ceased  not  to 
heave,  with  bar  and  lever,  till,  totally  de- 
stroying the  balance  of  the  heavy  mass,  it 
turned  over  from  the  little  flat  on  which  it 
had  been  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  subter- 
ranean entrance,  and,  acquiring  force  as  it 
revolved  down  a  steep  declivity,  was  at 
length  put  into  rapid  motion,  and  rolled, 
crashed,  and  thundered  down  the  hill,  amid 
flashes  of  fire  which  it  forced  from  the  rocks, 
and  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  until  it 
alighted  in  the  channel  of  a  brook,  where  it 
broke  into  several  massive  fragments,  with 
a  noise  that  might  have  been  heard  some 
miles  off. 

With  garments  rent  and  soiled  through 
the  violence  which  she  had  sustained;  with 
dishevelled  hair,  and  disordered  dress;  faint 
from  the  stifling  effect  of  her  confinement, 
and  exhausted  by  the  efforts  she  had  made 
to  relieve  herself,  Eveline  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, waste  a  single  minute  in  considering  her 
own  condition;  but  with  the  eagerness  of  a 
sister  hastening  to  the  assistance  of  her  only 
brother,  betook  herself  to  examine  the  sev- 
eral severe  wounds  of  Damian  de  Lac}%  and 
to  use  proper  means  to  stanch  the  blood  and 
recall  him  from  his  swoon.    We  have  said 


elsewhere  that,  like  other  ladies  of  the  time, 
Eveline  was  not  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  surgical  art,  and  she  now  displayed 
a  greater  share  of  knowledge  than  she  had 
been  thought  capable  of  exerting.  There 
was  prudence,  foresight,  and  tenderness,  in 
every  direction  which  she  gave,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  the  female  sex,  with  their  officious 
humanity,  ever  ready  to  assist  in  alleviating 
human  misery,  seemed  in  her  enhanced,  and 
rendered  dignified,  by  the  sagacity  of  a 
strong  and  powerful  understanding.  After 
hearing  with  wonder  for  a  minute  or  two  the 
prudent  and  ready-witted  directions  of  her 
mistress,  Rose  seemed  at  once  to  recollect 
that  the  patient  should  not  be  left  to  the  ex- 
clusive care  of  the  Lady  Eveline,  and  join- 
ing, therefore,  in  the  task,  she  rendered 
what  assistance  she  could,  while  the  attend- 
ants were  employed  in  forming  a  litter,  on 
which  the  wounded  knight  was  to  be  con- 
veyed to  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

A  merry  place,  'tis  said,  in  times  of  yore. 
But  something  ails  it  now— the  place  is  cnrs«<i. 

WOliDSWOBTH. 

The  place  on  which  the  skirmish  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  deliverance  of  the  Lady  Eve- 
line had  been  effected,  was  a  wild  and  sin- 
gular spot,  being  a  small  level  plain,  forming 
a  sort  of  stage,  or  resting-place,  between  two 
very  rough  paths,  one  of  which  winded  up 
the  rivulet  from  below,  and  another  con- 
tinued the  ascent  above.  Being  surrounded 
by  hills  and  woods,  it  was  a  celebrated  spot 
for  finding  game,  and  in  former  daj's  a 
Welsh  prince,  renowned  for  his  universal  hos- 
pitality, his  love  of  cnu  and  of  the  chase, 
had  erected  a  forest  lodge,  where  he  used  to 
feast  his  friends  and  followers  with  a  profu- 
sion unexampled  in  Cambria. 

The  fancy  of  the  bards,  always  captivated 
with  magnificence,  and  having  no  objec- 
tions to  the  peculiar  species  of  profusion 
practised  by  this  potentate,  gave  him  the 
surname  of  Edris  of  the  Goblets;  and  cele- 
brated him  in  their  odes  in  terms  as  high 
as  those  which  exalt  the  heroes  of  the  famous 
Hirlas  Horn.  The  subject  of  their  praises, 
however,  fell  finally  a  victim  to  his  propen- 
sities, having  been  stabbed  to  the  heart  in 
one  of  those  scenes  of  confusion  and  drunk- 
enness which,  were  frequently  the  conclusion 
of  his  renowned  banquets.  Shocked  at  this 
catastrophe,  the  assembled  Britons  interred 
the  relics  of  the  Prince  on  the  place  where 
he  had  died,  within  the  narrow  vault  where 
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Eveline  had  been  confined,  and  having  bar- 
ricaded the  entrance  of  the  Sepulchre  with 
fragments  of  rock,  heaped  over  it  an  im- 
mense cairn,  or  pile  of  stones,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  they  put  the  assassin  to  death. 
Superstition  guarded  the  spot;  and  for  many 
a  year  this  memorial  of  Edris  remained  un- 
v  Lo  la  ted,  although  the  lodge  had  gone  to 
ruin,  and  its  vestiges  had  totally  decayed. 

In  latter  years,  some  prowling,  band  of 
Welsh  robbers  had  discovered  the  secret  en- 
trance, and  opened  it  with  the  view  of  ran- 
sacking the  tomb  for  arms  and  treasures, 
which  were  in  ancient  times  often  buried 
with  the  dead.  These  marauders  were  dis- 
appointed, and  obtained  nothing  by  the 
violation  of  the  grave  of  Edris,  excepting 
the  knowledge  of  a  secret  place,  which  might 
be  used  for  depositing  their  booty,  or  even 
as  a  place  of  retreat  for  one  of  their  number 
in  a  case  of  emergency. 

When  the  followers  of  Damian,  five  or  six 
in  number,  explained  their  part  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  day  to  Wilkin  Flammock,  it  ap- 
peared thet  Damian  had  ordered  them  to 
horse  at  break  of  day,  with  a  more  con- 
siderable body,  to  act,  as  they  understood, 
against  a  party  of  insurgent  peasants,  when, 
of  a  sudden,  he  had  altered  his  mind,  and, 
dividing  his  force  into  small  bands,  employed 
himself  and  them  in  reconnoitring  more 
than  one  mountain-pass  betwixt  AY  ales  and 
the  Marches  of  the  English  country,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

This  was  an  occupation  so  ordinary  for 
him,  that  it  excited  no  particular  notice. 
These  manoeuvres  were  frequentty  under- 
taken by  the  warlike  marchers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  intimidating  the  Welsh  in  general, 
more  especially  the  bands  of  outlaws,  who, 
independent  of  any  regular  government,  in- 
fested those  wild  frontiers.  Yet  it  escaped 
not  comment,  that,  in  undertaking  such 
service  at  this  moment,  Damian  seemed  to 
abandon  that  of  dispersing  the  insurgents, 
which  had  been  considered  as  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  day. 

It  was  about  noon,  when,  falling  in,  as 
good  fortune  would  have  it,  with  one  of  the 
fugitive  grooms,  Damian  and  his  immediate 
attendants  received  information  of  the  vio- 
lence committed  on  the  Lady  Eveline,  and, 
by  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country, 
were  able  to  intercept  the  ruffians  at  the 
Pass  of  Edris,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the 
Welsh  rovers  ordinarily  returned  to  their 
strongholds  in  the  interior.  It  is  probable 
that  the  banditti  were  not  aware  of  the  small 
force  which  Damian  headed  in  person,  and 
at  the  same  time  knew  that  there  would  be 
an  immediate  and  hot  pursuit  in  their  rear; 
and  these  circumstances  led  their  leader  to 


adopt  the  singular  expedient  of  hiding  Eve- 
line in  the  tomb,  while  one  of  their  own 
number,  dressed  in  her  clothes,  might  serve 
as  a  decoy  to  deceive  their  assailants,  and 
lead  them  from  the  spot  where  she  was  really 
concealed,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt  the  pur- 
pose of  the  banditti  to  return  when  they  had 
eluded  their  pursuers. 

Accordingly,  the  robbers  had  already 
drawn  up  before  the  tomb  for  the  purpose 
of  regularly  retreating,  until  they  should 
find  some  suitable  place  either  for  making  a 
stand,  or  where,  if  overmatched,  they  might, 
by  abandoning  their  horses,  and  dispersing 
among  the  rocks,  evade  the  attack  of  the 
Norman  cavalry.  Their  plan  had  been  de- 
feated by  the  precipitation  of  Damian,  who, 
beholding,  as  he  thought,  the  plumes  and 
mantle  of  the  Lady  Eveline  in  the  rear  of 
the  party,  charged  them  without  considering 
either  the  odds  of  numbers,  or  the  lightness 
of  his  own  armor,  which,  consisting  only  of 
a  he&dpiece  and  a  buff  surcoat,  offered  but 
imperfect  resistance  to  the  Welsh  knives  and 
glaives.  He  was  accordingly  wounded  se- 
verely at  the  onset,  and  would  have  been 
slain,  but  for  the  exertions  of  his  few  follow- 
ers and  the  fears  of  the  Welsh,  that,  while 
thus  continuing  the  battle  in  front,  they 
might  be  assaulted  in  the  rear  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Eveline,  whom  they  must  now  sup- 
pose were  all  in  arms  and  motion.  They 
retreated,  therefore,  or  rather  fled,  and  the 
attendants  of  Damian  were  despatched  after 
them  by  their  fallen  master,  with  directions 
to  let  no  consideration  induce  them  to  leave 
off  the  chase  until  the  captive  lady  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  was  delivered  from  her 
ravishers. 

The  outlaws,  secure  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  paths,  and  the  activity  of  their  small 
Welsh  horses,  made  an  orderly  retreat, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  of  their 
rear-guard,  cut  down  by  Damian  in  his 
furious  onset.  They  shot  arrows  from  time  to 
time  at  the  men-at-arms,  and  laughed  at  the 
ineffectual  efforts  which  these  heavy-armed 
warriors,  with  their  barbed  horses,  made 
to  overtake  them.  But  the  scene  was 
changed  by  the  appearance  of  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock  on  his  puissant  war-horse,  who  was 
beginning  to  ascend  the  pass,  leading  a 
party  consisting  both  of  foot  and  horse.  The 
fear  of  being  intercepted  caused  the  outlaws 
to  have  recourse  to  their  last  stratagem,  and, 
abandoning  their  Welsh  nags,  they  betook 
themselves  to  the  cliffs,  and  by  superior  ac- 
tivity and  dexterity  baffled,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  attempts  of  their  pursuers  on  either 
hand.  All  of  them,  however,  were  not 
equally  fortunate,  for  two  or  three  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Flammock's  party;  amongst 
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others,  the  person  upon  whom  Eveline's 
clothes  had  been  placed,  and  who  now,  to 
the  great  disappointment  of  those  who  had 
attached  themselves  to  his  pursuit,  proved 
to  be,  not  the  lady  whom  they  were  emu- 
lous to  deliver,  but  a  fair-haired  young 
Welshman,  whose  wild  looks  and  incoherent 
speech  seemed  to  argue  a  disturbed  imagina- 
tion. This  would  not  have  saved  him  from 
immediate  death,  the  usual  doom  of  captives 
taken  in  such  skirmishes,  had  not  the  faint 
blast  of  Damian's  horn,  sounding  from  above, 
recalled  his  own  party,  and  summoned  that  of 
Wilkin  Flammock  to  the  spot;  while,  in  the 
confusion  and  hurry  of  their  obeying  the 
signal,  the  pity  or  the  contempt  of  his  guards 
suffered  the  prisoner  to  escape.  They  had, 
indeed,  little  to  learn  from  him,  even  had 
he  been  disposed  to  give  intelligence,  or  ca- 
pable of  communicating  it.  AH  were  well 
assured  that  their  lady  had  fallen  into  an 
ambuscade,  formed  by  Dawfyd  the  One- 
eyed,  a  redoubted  free-booter  of  the  period, 
who  had  ventured  upon  this  hardy  enter- 
prise in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  large  ran- 
som for  the  captive  Eveline,  and  all,  in- 
censed at  his  extreme  insolence  and  audac- 
ity, devoted  his  head  and  limbs  to  the  eagles 
and  the  ravens. 

These  were  the  particulars  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Flammock  and  of  Damian  learned 
by  comparing  notes  with  each  other,  on  the 
incidents  of  the  day.  As  they  returned  by 
the  Red  Pool  they  were  joined  by  Dame  Gil- 
lian, who,  after*  many  exclamations  of  joy 
at  the  unexpected  liberation  of  her  lady,  and 
as  many  of  sorrow  at  the  unexpected  disaster 
of  Damian,  proceeded  to  inform  the  men-at- 
arms,  that  the  merchant,  whose  hawks  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  these  adventures, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  two  or  three  of 
the  Welsh  in  their  retreat,  and  that  she  her- 
self and  the  wounded  Raoul  would  have 
shared  the  same  fate,  but  that  they  had  no 
horse  left  to  mount  her  upon,  and  did  not 
consider  old  Eaoul  as  worth  either  ransom 
or  the  trouble  of  killing.  One  had,  indeed, 
flung  a  stone  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  hill- 
side, but  happily,  as  his  dame  said,  it  fell 
something  short  of  him.  "It  was  but  a  little 
fellow  who  threw  it,"  she  said — "there  was  a 
big  man  amongst  them— if  he  had  tried,  it's 
like,  by  Our  Lady's  grace,  he  had  cast  it 
a  thought  farther."  So  saying,  the  dame 
gathered  herself  up.  and  adjusted  her  dress 
for  again  mounting  on  horseback. 

The  wounded  Damian  was  placed  on  a 
litter,  hastily  constructed  of  boughs,  and, 
with  the  females,  was  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  little  troop,  augmented  by  the  rest  of 
the  young  knight's  followers,  who  began  to 
rejoin  his  standard.    The  united  body  now 


marched  with  military  order  and  precaution, 
and  winded  through  the  passes  with  the  at- 
tention of  men  prepared  to  meet  and  to  re- 
pel injury. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

What  I  fair  and  young,  and  faithful  too? 
A  miracle,  if  this  be  true. 

Waller. 

Rose,  by  nature  one  of  the  most  disinter- 
ested and  affectionate  maidens  that  ever 
breathed,  was  the  first  who,  hastily  consider- 
ing the  peculiar  condition  in  which  her 
lady  was  placed,  and  the  marked  degree  of 
restraint  which  had  hitherto  characterised 
her  intercourse  with  her  youthful  guardian, 
became  anxious  to  know  how  the  wounded 
knight  was  to  be  disposed  of;  and  when  she 
came  to  Eveline's  side  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  this  important  question,  her  resolu- 
tion well-nigh  failed  her. 

The  appearance  of  Eveline  was  indeed 
such  as  might  have  made  it  almost  cruelty 
to  intrude  upon  her  any  other  subject  of 
anxious  consideration  than  those  with  which 
her  mind  had  been  so  lately  assailed,  and 
was  still  occupied.  Her  countenance  was 
as  pale  as  death  could  have  made  it,  unless 
where  it  was  specked  with  drops  of  blood; 
her  veil,  torn  and  disordered,  was  soiled 
with  dust  and  with  gore;  her  hair,  wildly 
dishevelled,  fell  in  elf-locks  on  her  brow  and 
shoulders,  and  a  single  broken  and  ragged 
feather,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  her 
headgear,  had  been  twisted  among  her  tres- 
ses and  still  flowed  there,  as  if  in  mockery, 
rather  than  ornament.  Her  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  litter  where  Damian  was  deposited, 
and  she  rode  close  beside  it,  without  appar- 
ently wasting  a  thought  on  anything,  save 
the  danger  of  him  who  was  extended  there. 

Rose  plainly  saw  that  her  lady  was  under 
feelings  of  excitation,  which  might  render  it 
difficult  for  her  to  take  a  wise  and  prudent 
view  of  her  own  situation.  She  endeavored 
gradually  to  awaken  her  to  a  sense  of  it. 
"Dearest  lady,"  said  Rose,  "will  it  please 
you  to  take  my  mantle  ?  " 

"Torment  me  not,"  answered  Eveline, 
with  some  sharpness  in  her  accent. 

"Indeed,  my  lady,"  said  Dame  Gillian, 
bustling  up  as  one  who  feared  her  functions 
as  mistress  of  the  robes  might  be  interfered 
with — "indeed,  my  lady,  Rose  Flammock 
speaks  truth;  and  neither  your  kirtle  nor 
your  gown  are  sitting  as  they  should  do;  and, 
to  speak  truth,  they  are  but  barely  decent. 
And  so,  if  Rose  will  turn  herself,  and  put 
her  horse  out  of  my  way,"  continued  the 
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tire-woman,  "I  will  put  your  dress  in  better1 
order  in  the  sticking  in  of  a  bodkin,  than 
any  Fleming  of  them  all  could  do  in  twelve 
hours." 

"I  care  not  for  my  dress,"  replied  Eveline, 
in  the  same  manner  as  before. 

"Care  then  for  your  honor  —  for  your 
fame,"  said  Kose,  riding  close  to  her  mis- 
tress, and  whispering  in  her  ear;  "think, 
and  that  hastily,  how  you  are  to  dispose  of 
this  wounded  young  man  ?  " 

"To  the  castle,"  answered  Eveline  aloud, 
as  if  scorning  the  affectation  of  secrecy;  "lead 
to  the  castle,  and  that  straight  as  you  can." 

"Why  not  rather  to  his  own  camp,  or  to 
Malpas?"  said  Kose — "dearest  lady,  believe 
it  will  be  for  the  best." 

"  Wherefore  not — wherefore  not  ? — where- 
fore not  leave  him  on  the  wayside  at  once, 
to  the  knife  of  the  Welshman,  and  the  teeth 
of  the  wolf? — Once — twice — three  times  has 
he  been  my  preserver.  Where  I  go,  he  shall 
go;  nor  will  I  be  in  safety  myself  a  moment 
sooner  than  I  know  that  he  is  so." 

Rose  saw  that  she  could  make  no  impres- 
sion on  her  mistress,  and  her  own  reflection 
told  her  that  the  wounded  man's  life  might 
be  endangered  by  a  longer  transportation 
than  was  absolutely  necessary.  An  expedient 
occurred  to  her,  by  which  she  imagined  this 
objection  might  be  obviated;  but  it  was  nec- 
essary she  should  consult  her  father.    She  1 
struck  her  palfrey  with  her  riding-rod,  and  | 
in  a  moment  her  diminutive,  though  beauti- : 
ful  figure,  and  her  spirited  little  jennet,  were  | 
by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  Fleming  and  his 
tall  black  horse,  and  riding,  as  it  were,  in 
their  vast  shadow.    "My  dearest  father," 
said  Rose,  "the  lady  intends  that  Sir  Damian 
be  transported  to  the  castle,  where  it  is  like 
he  may  be  a  long  sojourner;  what  think  you? 
— is  that  wholesome  counsel  ?  " 

"Wholesome  for  the  youth,  surely,  Ro- 
schen,"  answered  the  Fleming,  "because  he 
will  better  escape  the  risk  of  a  fever." 

"True;  but  is  it  wise  for  my  lady?"  con- 
tinued Rose. 

"Wise  enough,  if  she  deal  wisely.  But 
wherefore  shouldst  thou  doubt  her,  Ro- 
schen  ?  " 

"I  know  not,"  said  Rose,  unwilling  to 
breathe  even  to  her  father  the  fears  and 
doubts  which  she  herself  entertained;  "but 
where  there  are  evil  tongues,  there  may  be 
evil  rehearsing.  Sir  Damian  and  my  lady 
are  both  very  young — Methinks  it  were  bet- 
ter, dearest  father,  would  you  offer  the  shel- 
ter of  your  roof  to  the  wounded  knight,  in 
the  stead  of  his  being  carried  to  the  castle." 

"That  I  shall  not,  wench,"  answered  the 
Fleming,  hastily — "that  I  shall  not,  if  I  may 
help.     Norman  shall  not  cross  my  quiet 


threshold,  nor  Englishman  neither,  to  mock 
my  quiet  thrift,  and  consume  my  substance. 
Thou  dost  not  know  them,  because  thou  art 
ever  with  thy  lady,  and  hast  her  good  favor; 
but  I  know  them  well;  and  the  best  I  can 
get  from  them  is  Lazy  Flanderkin,  and 
Greedy  Flanderkin,  and  Flemish  sot — I 
thank  the  saints  they  cannot  say  Coward 
Flanderkin,  since  Gwenwyn's  Welsh  up- 
roar." 

"I  had  ever  thought,  my  father,"  an- 
swered Rose,  "that  your  spirit  was  too  calm 
to  regard  these  base  calumnies.  Bethink 
you  we  are  under  this  lady's  banner,  and 
that  she  has  been  my  loving  mistress,  and 
her  father  was  your  good  lord;  to  the  Con- 
stable, too,  are  you  beholden,  for  enlarged 
privileges.  Money  may  pay  debt,  but  kind- 
ness only  can  requite  kindness;  and  I  fore- 
bode that  you  will  never  have  such  an  op- 
portunity to  do  kindness  to  the  houses  of 
Berenger  and  De  Lacy,  as  by  opening  the 
doors  of  your  house  to  this  wounded  knight." 

"The  doors  of  my  house  !"  answered  the 
Fleming — "do  I  know  how  long  I  may  call 
that,  or  any  house  upon  earth  my  own? 
Alas,  my  daughter,  we  came  hither  to  fly 
from  the  rage  of  the  elements,  but  who 
knows  how  soon  we  may  perish  by  the  wrath 
of  men ! " 

"You  speak  strangely,  my  father,"  said 
Rose;  "it  holds  not  with  your  solid  wisdom 
to  augur  such  general  evil  from  the  rash  en- 
terprise of  a  Welsh  outlaw." 

"I  think  not  of  the  One-eyed  robber," 
said  Wilkin;  "although  the  increase  and  au- 
dacity of  such  robbers  as  Dawfyd  is  no  good 
sign  of  a  quiet  country.  But  thou,  who 
livest  within  yonder  walls,  hearest  but  little 
of  what  passes  without,  and  your  estate  is 
less  anxious; — you  had  known  nothing  of  the 
news  from  me,  unless  in  case  I  had  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  to  another  country." 

"To  remove,  my  dearest  father,  from  the 
land  where  your  thrift  and  industry  have 
gained  you  an  honorable  competency  ?  " 

"Ay,  and  where  the  hunger  of  wicked 
men,  who  envy  me  the  produce  of  my  thrift, 
may  likely  bring  me  to  a  dishonorable  death. 
There  have  been  tumults  among  the  Eng- 
lish rabble  in  more  than  one  county,  and 
their  wrath  is  directed  against  those  of  our 
nation,  as  if  we  were  Jews  or  heathens,  and 
not  better  Christians  and  better  men  than 
themselves.  They  have  at  York,  Bristol, 
and  elsewhere,  sacked  tho  houses  of  the 
Flemings,  spoiled  their  goods,  misused  their 
families,  and  murdered  themselves. — And 
why  ? — except  that  we  have  brought  among 
them  the  skill  and  industry  which  they  pos- 
sessed not;  and  because  wealth,  which  they 
would  never  else  have  seen  in  Britain,  was 
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the  reward  of  our  art  and  our  toil.  Roschen, 
this  evil  spirit  is  spreading  wider  daily. 
Here  we  are  more  safe  than  elsewhere,  be- 
cause we  form  a  colony  of  some  numbers 
and  strength.  But  I  confide  not  in  our 
neighbors;  and  hadst  not  thou,  Rose,  been  in 
security,  I  would  long  ere  this  have  given  up 
all,  and  left  Britain." 

"Given  up  all,  and  left  Britain!  "—The 
words  sounded  prodigious  in  the  ears  of  his 
daughter,  who  knew  better  than  any  one 
how  successful  her  father  had  been  in  his 
industry,  and  how  unlikely  one  of  his  firm 
and  sedate  temper  was  to  abandon  known 
and  present  advantages  for  the  dread  of  dis- 
tant or  contingent  peril.  At  length  she  re- 
plied, "If  such  be  your  peril,  my  father, 
methinks  your  house  and  goods  cannot  have 
a  better  protection  than  the  presence  of  this 
noble  knight.  Where  lives  the  man  who 
dare  aught  of  violence  against  the  house 
which  harbors  Damian  de  Lacy  ?  " 

"I  know  not  that,"  said  the  Fleming,  in 
the  same  composed  and  steady,  but  ominous 
tone. — "May  Heaven  forgive  it  me,  if  it  be 
sin!  but  I  see  little  save  folly  in  these  Cru- 
sades, which  the  priesthood  have  preached 
up  so  successfully.  Here  has  the  Constable 
been  absent  for  nearly  three  years,  and  no 
certain  tidings  of  his  life  or  death,  victory 
or  defeat.  He  marched  from  hence,  as  if  he 
meant  not  to  draw  bridle  or  sheathe  sword 
until  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  won  from  the 
Saracens,  yet  we  can  hear  with  no  certainty 
whether  even  a  hamlet  has  been  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  people 
that  are  at  home  grow  discontented;  their 
lords,  with  the  better  part  of  their  follow- 
ers, are  in  Palestine — dead  or  alive  we  scarce- 
ly know;  the  people  themselves  are  oppressed 
and  flayed  by  stewards  and  deputies,  whose 
yoke  is  neither  so  light  nor  so  lightly  endured 
as  that  of  the  actual  lord.  The  commons, 
who  naturally  hate  the  knights  and  gentry, 
think  it  no  bad  time  to  make  some  head 
against  them — ay,  and  there  be  some  of  no- 
ble blood  who  would  not  care  to  be  their 
leaders,  that  they  may  have  their  share  in 
the  spoil;  for  foreign  expeditions  and  profli- 
gate habits  have  made  many  poor;  and  he 
that  is  poor  will  murder  his  father  for  money. 
I  hate  poor  people;  and  I  would  the  devil 
had  every  man  who  cannot  keep  himself  by 
the  work  of  his  own  hand!" 

The  Fleming  concluded,  with  this  charac- 
teristic imprecation,  a  speech  which  gave 
Rose  a  more  frightful  view  of  the  state  of 
England,  than,  shut  up  as  she  was  within 
the  Garde  Dolonreuse,  she  had  before  had 
an  opportunity  of  learning.  "Surely,"  she 
said — "surely  these  violences  of  which  you 
speak  are  not  to  be  dreaded  by  those  who 


live  under  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  and  of 
Berenger  ?  " 

"  Berenger  subsists  but  in  name,"  answered 
Wilkin  Flammock,  "and  Damian,  though  a 
brave  youth,  hath  not  his  uncle's  ascendency 
of  character  and  authority.  His  men  also 
complain  that  they  are  harassed  with  the 
duty  of  watching  for  protection  of  a  castle, 
in  itself  impregnable,  and  sufficiently  garri- 
soned, and  that  they  lose  all  opportunity  of 
honorable  enterprise,  as  they  call  it — that  is, 
of  fight  and  spoil — in  this  inactive  and  in- 
glorious manner  of  life.  They  say  that 
Damian  the  beardless  was  a  man,  but  that 
Damian  with  the  moustache  is  no  better  than 
a  woman;  and  that  age,  which  has  darkened 
his  upper  lip,  hath  at  the  same  time  blenched 
his  courage. — -And  they  say  more,  which 
were  but  wearisome  to  tell." 

"Nay,  but,  let  me  know  what  they  say; 
let  me  know  it,  for  Heaven's  sake!"  an- 
swered Rose,  "if  it  concern,  as  it  must  con- 
cern, my  dear  lady." 

"Even  so,  Roschen,"  answered  Wilkin. 
"There  are  many  among  the  iS'orman  men- 
at-arms  who  talk,  over  their  wine-cups,  how 
that  Damian  de  Lacy  is  in  love  with  his 
uncle's  betrothed  bride;  ay,  and  that  they 
correspond  together  by  art  magic." 

"By  art  magic,  indeed,  it  must  be,"  said 
Rose,  smiling  scornfully,  "for  by  no  earthly 
means  do  they  correspond,  as  I,  for  one,  can 
bear  witness." 

"To  art  magic,  accordingly,  they  impute 
it,"  quoth  Wilkin  Flammock,  "that  so  soon 
as  ever  my  lady  stirs  beyond  the  portal  of 
her  castle,  De  Lacy  is  in  the  saddle  with  a 
party  of  his  cavalry,  though  they  are  posi- 
tively certain  that  he  has  received  no  mes- 
senger, letter,  or  other  ordinary  notice  of  her 
purpose;  nor  have  they  ever,  on  such  occa- 
sions, scoured  the  passes  long,  ere  they  have 
seen  or  heard  of  my  Lady  Eveline's  being 
abroad." 

"This  has  not  escaped  me,"  said  Rose; 
"and  my  lady  has  expressed  herself  even  dis- 
pleased at  the  accuracy  which  Damian  dis- 
played in  procuring  a  knowledge  of  her 
motions,  as  Avell  as  at  the  officious  punctual- 
ity with  which  he  has  attended  and  guarded 
thorn.  To-day  has,  however,  shown,"  she 
continued,  "that  his  vigilance  may  serve  a 
good  purpose;  and  as  they  never  met  upon 
these  occasions,  but  continued  at  such  dis- 
tance as  excluded  even  the  possibility  of  in- 
tercourse, methinks  they  might  have  escaped 
the  censure  of  the  most  suspicious." 

"Ay,  my  daughter  Roschen,"  replied 
Wilkin,  "but  it  is  possible  to  drive  caution 
so  far  as  to  excite  suspicion.  Why,  say  the 
men-at-arms,  should  those  two  observe  such 
constant,  yet  such  guarded  intelligence  with 
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one  another?  Why  should  their  approach 
be  so  near,  and  why,  yet,  should  they  never 
meet?  It'  they  hail  been  merely  the  nephew 
and  the  uncle's  bride,  they  must  have  had 
interviews  avowedly  and  frankly;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  they  be  two  secret  lovers, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  find 
their  own  private  places  of  meeting,  though 
they  have  art  sufficient  to  conceal  them." 

"  Every  word  that  you  speak,  my  father," 
replied  the  generous  Rose,  "increases  the 
absolute  necessity  that  you  receive  this 
wounded  youth  into  your  house.  Be  the 
evils  you  dread  ever  so  great,  yet  may  yen 
rely  upon  it  that  they  cannot  be  augmented 
by  admitting  him,  with  a  few  of  his  faithful 
followers." 

"Not  one  follower,"  said  the  Fleming, 
hastily,  "not  one  beef-fed  knave  of  them, 
save  the  page  tha>,  is  to  tend  him,  and  the 
doctor  that  is  to  attempt  his  cure." 

"  But  I  may  offer  the  shelter  of  your  roof 
to  these  three,  at  least?"  answered  Rose. 

"Do  as  thou  wilt,  do  as  thou  wilt,"  said 
the  doating  father.  "  By  my  faith,  Roschen, 
it  is  well  for  thee  thou  hast  sense  and  mod- 
eration in  asking,  since  I  am  so  foolishly 
prompt  in  granting.  This  is  one  ^f  your 
freaks,  now,  of  honor  or  generosity — but  com- 
mend me  to  prudence  and  honesty. — Ah! 
Rose,  Rose,  those  who  would  do  what  is  better 
than  good,  sometimes  bring  about  what  is 
worse  than  bad! — But  I  think  I  shall  be  quit 
of  the  trouble  for  the  fear;  and  that  thy 
mistress,  who  is,  with  reverence,  something 
of  a  damsel-errant,  will  stand  stoutly  for  the 
chivalrous  privilege  of  lodging  her  knight  in 
her  own  bower,  and  tending  him  in  person." 

The  Fleming  prophesied  true.  Rose  had 
no  sooner  made  the  proposal  to  Eveline,  that 
the  wounded  Damian  should  be  left  at  her 
father's  house  for  his  recovery,  than  her  mis- 
tress briefly  and  positively  rejected  the  pro- 
posal. "He  has  been  my  preserver,"  she 
said,  "and  if  there  be  one  being  left  for 
whom  the  gates  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse 
should  of  themselves  fly  open,  it  is  to  Damian 
de  Lacy.  Nay,  damsel,  look  not  upon  me 
with  that  suspicious  and  yet  sorrowful  coun- 
tenance— they  that  are  beyond  disguise,  my 
girl,  contemn  suspicion — It  is  to  God  and 
Our  Lady  that  I  must  answer,  and  to  them 
my  bosom  lies  open!  " 

They  proceeded  in  silence  to  the  castle 
gate,  when  the  Lady  Eveline  issued  her  or- 
ders that  her  Guardian,  as  she  emphatically 
termed  Damian,  should  be  lodged  in  her 
father's  apartment;  and.  with  the  prudence 
of  more  advanced  age,  she  gave  the  necessary 
direction  for  the  reception  and  accommoda- 
tion of  his  followers,  and  the  arrangements 
which  such  an  accession  of  guests  required 


in  the  fortress.  All  this  sue  did  with  the 
utmost  composure  and  presence  of  mind, 
even  before  she  altered  or  arranged  her  own 
disordered  dress. 

Another  step  still  remained  to  be  taken. 
She  hastened  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
and  prostrating  herself  before  her  divine 
protectress,  returned  thanks  for  her  second 
deliverance,  and  implored  her  guidance  and 
direction,  and,  through  her  intercession, 
that  of  Almighty  God,  for  the  disposal  and 
regulation  of  her  conduct.  "Thou  knowest," 
she  said,  "that  from  no  confidence  in  my 
own  strength,  have  I  thrust  myself  into 
danger.  Oh,  make  me  strong  where  I  am 
most  weak — Let  not  my  gratitude  and  my 
compassion  be  a  snare  to  me;  and  while  ! 
strive  to  discharge  the  duties  which  thank- 
fulness imposes  on  me,  save  me  from  the 
evil  tongues  of  men — and  save — oh,  save 
me  from  the  insidious  devices  of  my  own 
heart!" 

She  then  told  her  rosary  with  devout  fer- 
vor, and  retiring  from  the  chapel  to  her  own 
apartment,  summoned  her  women  to  adjust 
her  dress,  and  remove  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  violence  to  which  she  had  been 
so  lately  subjected. 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

Julia,   Gentle  sir, 

You  arc  our  captive — but  we'll  use  you  so. 

Thai  yon  Mini!  think  your  prison  j"ys  may  match 

WhatcVr  your  liberty  hat h  known  of  pleasure. 

Roderick.    No.  fairest,  we  have  trifled  here  too  long; 
Anrl.  linaenng  to  see  your  roses  blossom, 
I've  let    y  laurels  wither. 

Old  Plat. 

Arrayed  in  garments  of  a  mourning  color, 
and  of  a  fashion  more  matronly  than  per- 
haps altogether  befitted  her  youth — plain  to 
an  extremity,  and  devoid  of  all  ornament, 
save  her  rosary — Eveline  now  performed  the 
duty  of  waiting  upon  her  wounded  deliverer; 
a  duty  which  the  etiquette  of  the  time  not 
only  permitted,  but  peremptorily  enjoined. 
She  was  attended  by  Rose  and  Dame  Gil- 
lian. Margery,  whose  element  was  a  sick- 
chamber,  had  been  already  despatched  to 
that  of  the  young  knight,  to  attend  to  what- 
ever his  condition  might  require. 

Eveline  entered  the  room  with  a  light 
step,  as  if  unwilling  to  disturb  the  patient. 
She  paused  at  the  door,  and  cast  her  eyes 
around  her.  It  had  been  her  father's  cham- 
ber; nor  had  she  entered  it  since  his  violent 
death.  Around  the  walls  hung  a  part  of  his 
armor  and  weapons,  with  hawking-gloves, 
hunting-poles,  and  other  instruments  of  sil- 
van sport.  These  relics  brought  as  it  were 
in  living  form  before  her  the  stately  pres- 
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ence  of  old  Sir  Raymond.  "Frown  not,  my 
father," — her  lips  formed  the  words,  though 
her  voice  did  not  utter  them — "frown  not — 
Eveline  will  never  be  unworthy  of  thee." 

Father  Aldrovand,  and  Amelot,  the  page 
of  Damian,  were  seated  by  the  bedside. 
They  rose  as  Lady  Eveline  entered;  and  the 
first,  who  meddled  a  little  with  the  healing 
art,  said  to  Eveline,  "that  the  knight  had 
slumbered  for  some  time,  and  was  now  about 
to  awake." 

Amelot  at  the  same  time  came  forward, 
and  in  a  hasty  and  low  voice  begged  that  the 
chamber  might  be  kept  quiet,  and  the  spec- 
tators requested  to  retire.  "My  lord,"  he 
said,  "ever  since  his  illness  at  Gloucester,  is 
apt  to  speak  something  wildly  as  he  awakes 
from  sleep,  and  will  be  displeased  with 
me  should  I  permit  any  one  to  be  near 
him." 

Eveline  accordingly  caused  her  women 
and  the  monk  to  retire  into  the  anteroom, 
while  she  herself  remained  standing  by  the 
door-communication  which  connected  the 
apartments,  and  heard  Damian  mention  her 
name  as  he  turned  himself  painfully  on  his 
couch.  "  Is  she  safe  and  unharmed  ?  "  was 
his  first  question,  and  it  was  asked  with  an 
eagerness  which  intimated  how  far  it  pre- 
ceded all  other  considerations.  When  Am- 
elot replied  in  the  affirmative,  he  sighed,  as 
one  whose  bosom  is  relieved  from  some 
weighty  load,  and  in  a  less  animated  voice 
asked  of  the  page  where  they  were.  "This 
apartment,"  he  said,  "  with  its  furniture,  are 
all  strange  to  me." 

"My  dear  master,"  said  Amelot,  "you  are 
at  present  too  weak  to  ask  questions  and  re- 
ceive explanations." 

"Be  I  where  I  will,"  said  Damian,  as  if 
recovering  his  recollection,  "  I  am  not  in  the 
place  where  my  duty  calls  me.  Tell  my 
trumpets  to  sound  to  horse — to  horse,  and 
let  Ralph  Genvil  carry  my  banner.  To 
horse — to  horse! — we  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose!" 

The  wounded  knight  made  some  effort  to 
rise,  which,  in  his  state  of  weakness,  Amelot 
was  easily  able  to  frustrate.  "Thou  art 
right,"  he  said,  as  he  sunk  back  into  his  re- 
clining posture — "thou  art  right— I  am 
weak — but  why  should  strength  remain 
when  honor  is  lost  ?  " 

The  unhappy  young  man  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  groaned  in  agony,  which 
seemed  more  that  of  the  mind  than  of  the 
body.  Lady  Eveline  approached  his  bedside 
with  unassured  steps,  fearing  she  knew  not 
what,  yet  earnest  to  testify  the  interest  she 
felt  in  the  distresses  of  the  sufferer.  Damian 
looked  up  and  beheld  her,  and  again  hid  his 
face  with  his  hands. 


"What  means  this  strange  passion,  Sir 
Knight  ?  "  said  Eveline,  with  a  voice  which, 
at  first  weak  and  trembling,  gradually  ob- 
tained steadiness  and  composure,  "Ought 
it  to  grieve  you  so  much,  sworn  as  you  are 
to  the  duties  of  chivalry,  that  Heaven  hath 
twice  made  you  its  instrument  to  save  the 
unfortunate  Eveline  Berenger?" 

"Oh,  no,  no!"  he  exclaimed  with  rapidi- 
ty; "since  you  are  saved,  all  is  well — but 
time  presses — it  is  necessary  I  should  pres- 
ently depart — nowhere  ought  I  now  to  tarry 
— least  of  all,  within  this  castle — once  more, 
Amelot,  let  them  get  to  horse ! " 

"Nay,  my  good  lord,"  said  the  damsel, 
"this  must  not  be.  As  your  ward,  I  cannot 
let  my  guardian  part  thus  suddenly — as  a 
physician,  I  cannot  allow  my  patient  to  de- 
stroy himself — It  is  impossible  that  you  can 
brook  the  saddle." 

"A  litter — a  bier — a  cart,  to  drag  forth 
the  dishonored  knight  and  traitor — all  were 
too  good  for  me — a  coffin  were  best  of  all! — 
But  see,  Amelot,  that  it  be  framed  like  that 
of  the  meanest  churl — no  spurs  displayed  on 
the  pall — no  shield  with  the  ancient  coat  of 
the  De  Lacys — no  helmet  with  their  knight- 
ly crest  must  deck  the  hearse  of  him  whose 
name  is  dishonored!" 

"Is  his  brain  unsettled?"  said  Eveline, 
looking  with  terror  from  the  wounded  man 
to  his  attendant;  "or  is  there  some  dreadful 
mystery  in  these  broken  words? — If  so, 
speak  it  forth;  and  if  it  may  be  amended  by 
life  or  goods,  my  deliverer  will  sustain  no 
wrong." 

Amelot  regarded  her  with  a  dejected  and 
melancholy  air,  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
doAvn  on  his  master  with  a  countenance 
which  seemed  to  express  that  the  questions 
which  she  asked  could  not  be  prudently  an- 
swered in  Sir  Damian's  presence.  The  Lady 
Eveline,  observing  this  gesture,  stepped 
back  into  the  outer  apartment,  and  made 
Amelot  a  sign  to  follow  her.  He  obeyed, 
after  a  glance  at  his  master,  who  remained 
in  the  same  disconsolate  posture  as  formerly, 
with  his  hands  crossed  over  his  eyes,  like 
one  who  wished  to  exclude  the  light,  and  all 
which  the  light  made  visible. 

When  Amelot  was  in  the  wardrobe,  Eve- 
line, making  signs  to  her  attendants  to  keep 
at  such  distance  as  the  room  permitted,  ques- 
tioned him  closely  on  the  cause  of  his  mas- 
ter's desperate  expression  of  terror  and  re- 
morse. "Thou  knowest,"  she  said," that  I 
am  bound  to  succor  thy  loi'd,  if  I  may,  both 
from  gratitude,  as  one  whom  he  hath  served 
to  the  peril  of  his  life — and  also  from  kins- 
manship.  Tell  me  therefore,  in  what  case 
he  stands,  that  I  may  help  him  if  I  can — 
that  is,"  she  added,  her  pale  cheeks  deeply 
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coloring,  "if  the  cause  of  the  distress  be  fit- 
ting for  me  to  hear." 

The  page  bowed  low,  yet  showed  sucli  em- 
barrassment when  he  began  to  speak,  as  pro- 
duced a  corresponding  degree  of  confusion 
in  the  Lady  Eveline,  who,  nevertheless, 
urged  him  as  before  "to  speak  without  scru- 
ple or  delay — so  that  the  tenor  of  his  dis- 
course was  fitting  for  her  ears." 

"Believe  me,  noble  lady,"  said  Amelot, 
"your  commands  had  been  instantly  obeyed, 
but  that  I  fear  my  master's  displeasure  if  I 
talk  of  his  affairs  without  his  warrant;  nev- 
ertheless, on  your  command,  whom  I  know 
he  honors  above  all  earthly  beings,  I  will 
speak  thus  far,  that  if  his  life  be  safe  from 
the  wounds  he  has  received,  his  honor  and 
worship  may  be  in  great  danger,  if  it  please 
not  Heaven  to  send  a  remedy." 

"Speak  on,"  said  Eveline;  "and  be  as- 
sured you  will  do  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy  no 
prejudice  by  the  confidence  you  may  rest  in 
me." 

"I  well  believe  it,  lady,"  said  the  page. 
"Know,  then,  if  it  be  not  already  known  to 
you,  that  the  clowns  and  rabble  who  have 
taken  arms  against  the  nobles  in  the  west, 
pretend  to  be  favored  in  their  insurrection, 
not  only  by  Randal  Lacy,  but  by  my  master, 
Sir  Damian." 

"They  lie  that  dare  charge  him  with  such 
foul  treason  to  his  own  blood,  as  well  as  to 
his  sovereign!"  replied  Eveline. 

""Well  do  I  believe  they  lie,"  said  Amelot; 
"but  this  hinders  not  their  falsehoods  from 
being  believed  by  those  who  know  him  less 
inwardly.  More  than  one  runaway  from 
our  troop  have  joined  this  rabblement,  and 
that  gives  some  credit  to  the  scandal.  And 
then  they  say — the}r  say — that — in  short, 
that  my  master  longs  to  possess  the  lands  in 
his  proper  right  which  he  occupies  as  his 
uncle's  administrator;  and  that  if  the  old 
Constable — I  crave  your  pardon,  madam — 
should  return  from  Palestine,  he  should  find 
it  difficult  to  obtain  possession  of  his  own 
again." 

"The  sordid  wretches  judge  of  others 
by  their  own  base  minds,  and  conceive 
those  temptations  too  powerful  for  men  of 
worth,  which  they  are  themselves  conscious 
they  would  be  unable  to  resist.  But  are 
the  insurgents  then  so  insolent  and  so 
powerful?  We  have  heard  of  their  vio- 
lences, but  only  as  if  it  had  been  some  popu- 
lar tumult." 

"We  had  notice  last  night  that  they  have 
drawn  together  in  great  force,  and  besieged 
or  blockaded  Wild  Wenlock,  with  his  men- 
at-arms,  in  a  village  about  ten  miles  hence. 
He  hath  sent  to  my  master,  as  his  kinsman 
and  companion-at-arms,  to  come  to  his  assist- 


ance. We  were  on  horseback  this  morning 
to  march  to  the  rescue — when"  

He  paused,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed. Eveline  caught  at  the  word.  "When 
you  heard  of  my  danger  ?  "  she  said.  "  I 
would  ye  had  rather  heard  of  my  death!" 

"Surety,  noble  lady,"  said  the  page,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  "nothing  but 
so  strong  a  cause  could  have  made  my  mas- 
ter halt  his  troop,  and  carry  the  better  part 
of  them  to  the  Welsh  mountains,  when  his 
countryman's  distress,  and  the  commands  of 
the  King's  lieutenant,  so  peremptorily  de- 
manded his  presence  elsewhere." 

"I  knew  it,"  she  said — "I  knew  I  was 
born  to  be  his  destruction  !  yet  methinks 
this  is  worse  than  I  dreamed  of,  when  the 
worst  was  in  my  thoughts.  I  feared  to  oc- 
casion his  death,  not  his  loss  of  fame.  For 
God's  sake,  young  Amelot,  do  what  thou 
canst,  and  that  without  loss  of  time  !  Get 
thee  straightway  to  horse,  and  join  to  thy 
own  men  as  many  as  thou  canst  gather  of 
mine — Go, — ride,  my  brave  youth — show  thy 
master's  banner,  and  let  them  see  that  his 
forces  and  his  heart  are  with  them,  though 
his  person  be  absent.  Haste,  haste,  for  the 
time  is  precious." 

"But  the  safety  of  this  castle — But  your 
own  safety  ?"  said  the  page.  "God  knows 
how  willingly  I  would  do  aught  to  save  his 
fame  !  But  I  know  my  master's  mood;  and 
were  you  to  suffer  by  my  leaving  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  even  although  I  were  to  save 
him  lands,  life,  and  honor,  by  my  doing  so, 
I  should  be  more  like  to  taste  of  his  dagger 
than  of  his  thanks  or  bounty." 

"Go,  nevertheless,  dear  Amelot," said  she; 
"gather  what  force  thou  canst  make,  and 
begone." 

"You  spur  a  willing  horse,  madam," 
said  the  page,  springing  to  his  feet;  "and  in 
the  condition  of  my  master,  I  see  nothing 
better  than  that  his  banner  should  be  dis- 
played against  these  churls." 

"To  arms,  then,"  said  Eveline  hastily;  "to 
arms,  and  win  thy  spurs.  Bring  me  assur- 
ance that  thy  master's  honor  is  safe,  and  I 
will  myself  buckle  them  on  thy  heels.  Here 
— take  this  blessed  rosary — bind  it  on  thy 
crest,  and  be  the  thought  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  that  never  failed  a 
votary,  strong  with  thee  in  the  hour  of  con- 
flict." 

She  had  scarcely  ended,  ere  Amelot  flew 
from  her  presence,  and  summoning  together 
such  horse  as  he  could  assemble,  both  of  his 
master's  and  of  those  belonging  to  the  cas- 
tle, there  were  soon  forty  cavaliers  mounted 
in  the  courtyard. 

But  although  the  page  was  thus  far  read- 
ily obeyed,  yet  when  the  soldiers  heard  they 
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were  to  go  forth  on  a  dangerous  expedition 
with  no  more  experienced  general  than  a 
youth  of  fifteen,  they  showed  a  decided  re- 
luctance to  move  from  the  castle.  The  old 
soldiers  of  De  Lacy  said,  Damian  himself 
was  almost  too  youthful  to  command  them, 
and  had  no  right  to  delegate  his  authority 
to  a  mere  bo}';  while  the  followers  of  Beren- 
ger  said,  their  mistress  might  be  satisfied 
with  her  deliverance  of  the  morning,  without 
trying  farther  dangerous  conclusions  by  di- 
minishing the  garrison  of  her  castle — "The 
times,"  they  said,  "were  stormy,  and  it  was  j 
wisest  to  keep  a  stone  roof  over  their  heads."  j 

The  more  the  soldiers  communicated  their 
ideas  and  apprehensions  to  each  other,  the 
stronger  their  disinclination  to  the  undertak- 
ing became;  and  when  Amelot,  who,  page- 
like, had  gone  to  see  that  his  own  horse  was 
accoutred  and  brought  forth,  returned  to 
the  castle-yard,  he  found  them  standing 
confusedly  together,  some  mounted,  some  on 
foot,  all  men  speaking  loud,  and  all  in  a 
state  of  disorder.  Ralph  Genvil,  a  veteran 
whose  face  had  been  seamed  with  many  a 
scar,  and  who  had  long  followed  the  trade  of 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  stood  apart  from  the 
rest,  holding  his  horse's  bridle  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  the  banner-spear,  around 
which  the  banner  of  De  Lacy  was  still  folded. 

"What  means  this,  Genvil?"  said  the 
page,  angrily.  "Why  do  you  not  mount 
your  horse  and  display  the  banner  ?  and  what 
occasions  all  this  confusion  ?" 

"Truly,  Sir  Page,"  said  Genvil  compos- 
edly, "I  am  not  in  my  saddle,  because  I  have 
some  regard  for  this  old  silken  rag,  which  I 
have  borne  to  honor  in  my  time,  and  I  will 
not  willingly  carry  it  where  men  are  unwill- 
ing to  follow  and  defend  it." 

'jSio  march — no  sally — no  lifting  of  ban- 
ner to-day  !  "  cried  the  soldiers,  by  way  of 
burden  to  the  banner-man's  discourse. 

"How  now,  cowards!  do  you  mutiny?" 
said  Amelot,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
sword. 

"  Menace  not  me,  Sir  Boy,"  said  Genvil ; 
"nor  shake  your  sword  my  way.  I  tell 
thee,  Amelot,  were  my  weapon  to  cross  with 
yours,  never  flail  sent  abroad  more  chaff  than 
I  would  make  splinters  of  your  hatched  and 
gilded  toasting-iron.  Look  you,  there  are 
grey-bearded  men  here  that  care  not  to  be 
led  about  on  any  boy's  humor.  For  me,  I 
stand  little  upon  that;  and  I  care  not 
whether  one  boy  or  another  commands  me. 
But  I  am  the  Lacy's  man  for  the  time;  and 
I  am  not  sure  that,  in  marching  to  the  aid  of 
this  Wild  Wenlock,  we  shall  do  an  errand 
the  Lacy  will  thank  us  for.  Why  led  he  us 
not  thither  in  the  morning  when  we  were 
commanded  off  into  the  mountains  ?  " 


"  You  well  know  the  cause,"  said  the  page. 

"Yes,  we  do  know  the  cause;  or  if  we  do 
not  we  can  guess  it,"  answered  the  banner- 
man,  with  a  horse-laugh,  which  was  echoed 
by  several  of  his  companions. 

"I  will  cram  the  calumny  down  thy  false 
throat,  Genvil!"  said  the  page;  and,  draw- 
ing his  sword,  threw  himself  headlong  on 
the  banner-man,  without  considering  their 
great  difference  of  strength. 

Genvil  was  contented  to  foil  his  attack  by 
one,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a  slight  movement 
of  his  gigantic  arm,  with  which  he  forced 
the  page  aside,  parrying,  at  the  same  time, 
his  blow  with  the  standard-spear. 

There  was  another  loud  laugh,  and  Ame- 
lot, feeling  all  his  efforts  baffled,  threw  his 
sword  from  him,  and  weeping  in  pride  and 
indignation,  hastened  back  to  tell  the  Lady 
Eveline  of  his  bad  success.  "All,"  he  said, 
"  is  lost — the  cowardly  villains  have  mutinied, 
and  will  not  move;  and  the  blame  of  their 
sloth  and  faintheartedness  will  be  laid  on 
my  dear  master." 

"That  shall  never  be,"  said  Eveline, 
"should  I  die  to  prevent  it. — Follow  me, 
Amelot." 

She  hastily  threw  a  scarlet  scarf  over  her 
dark  garments,  and  hastened  down  to  the 
courtyard,  followed  by  Gillian,  assuming,  as 
she  went,  various  attitudes  and  actions  ex- 
pressing astonishment  and  pity,  and  by  Rose, 
carefully  suppressing  all  appearance  of  the 
feelings  which  she  really  entertained. 

Eveline  entered  the  castle-court,  with  the 
kindling  eye  and  glowing  brow  which  her 
ancestors  were  wont  to  bear  in  danger  and 
extremity,  when  their  soul  was  arming  to 
meet  the  storm,  and  displayed  in  their  mien 
and  looks  high  command  and  contempt  of 
danger.  -  She  seemed  at  the  moment  taller 
than  her  usual  size;  and  it  was  with  a  voice 
distinct  and  clearly  heard,  though  not  ex- 
ceeding the  delicacy  of  feminine  tone,  that 
the  mutineers  heard  her  address  them. 
"How  is  this,  my  masters?"  she  said;  and 
as  she  spoke,  the  bulky  forms  of  the  armed 
soldiers  seemed  to  draw  closer  together,  as  if 
to  escape  her  individual  censure.  It  was 
like  a  group  of  heavy  water-fowl,  when  they 
close  to  avoid  the  stoop  of  the  slight  and 
beautiful  merlin,  dreading  the  superiority  of 
its  nature  and  breeding  over  their  own  inert 
physical  strength. — "How  now?"  again  she 
demanded  of  them;  "is  it  a  time,  think  ye, 
to  mutiny,  when  your  lord  is  absent,  and  his 
nephew  and  lieutenant  lies  stretched  on  a 
bed  of  sickness  ? — Is  it  thus  you  keep  your 
oaths? — thus  ye  merit  your  leader's  bounty? 
— Shame  on  ye,  craven  hounds,  that  quail 
and  give  back  the  instant  you  lose  sight  of 
the  huntsman! " 
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There  was  a  pause — the  soldiers  looked  on 
each  other,  and  then  again  on  Eveline,  as  if 
ashamed  alike  to  hold  out  in  their  mutiny, 
or  to  return  to  their  usual  discipline. 

"  I  see  how  it  is,  my  brave  friends — ye 
lack  a  leader  here;  but  stay  not  for  that — I 
will  guide  you  myself,  and,  woman  as  I  am, 
there  need  not  a  man  of  you  fear  disgrace 
where  a  Berenger  commands. — Trap  my  pal- 
frey with  a  steel  saddle,"  she  said,  "and 
that  instantly."  She  snatched  from  the 
ground  the  page's  light  head-piece,  and 
threw  it  over  her  hair,  caught  up  his  drawn 
sword,  and  went  on.  "Here  I  promise  you 
my  countenance  and  guidance — this  gentle- 
man," she  pointed  to  Genvil,  "shall  supply 
my  lack  of  military  skill.  He  looks  like  a 
man  t  hat  hath  seen  many  a  day  of  battle,  and 
can  well  teach  a  young  leader  her  devoir." 

"Certes,"  said  the  old  soldier,  smiling  in 
spite  of  himself,  and  shaking  his  head  at  the 
same  time,  "many  a  battle  have  I  seen,  but 
never  under  such  a  commander." 

"Nevertheless,"  said  Eveline,  seeing  how 
the  eyes  of  the  rest  turned  on  Genvil,  "you 
do  not — cannot — will  not — refuse  to  follow 
me?  You  do  not  as  a  soldier,  for  my  weak 
voice  supplies  your  captain's  orders — you 
cannot  as  a  gentleman,  for  a  lad}',  a  forlorn 
and  distressed  female,  asks  you  a  boon — you 
will  not  as  an  Englishman,  for  your  country 
requires  your  sword,  and  your  comrades  are 
in  danger.  Unfurl  your  banner,  then,  and 
march." 

"I  would  do  so,  upon  my  soul,  fair  lady," 
answered  Genvil,  as  if  preparing  to  unfold 
the  banner — "And  Amelot  might  lead  us 
well  enough,  with  advantage  of  some  lessons 
from  me.  But  I  wot  not  whether  you  are 
sending  us  on  the  right  road." 

"Surely,  surely,"  said  Eveline,  earnestly, 
"it  must  be  the  right  road  which  conducts 
you  to  the  relief  of  Wenlock  and  his  follow- 
ers, besieged  by  the  insurgent  boors." 

"I  know  not,"  said  Genvil,  still  hesitating. 
"Our  leader  here,  Sir  Damian  de  Lacy,  pro- 
tects the  commons — men  say  he  befriends 
them — and  I  know  he  quarrelled  with  Wild 
Wenlock  once  for  some  petty  wrong  he  did 
to  the  miller's  wife  at  Twyford.  We  should 
be  finely  off,  when  our  fiery  young  leader  is 
on  foot  again,  if  he  should  find  we  had  been 
fighting  against  the  side  he  favored." 

"Assure  yourself,"  said  the  maiden,  anx- 
iously, "the  more  he  would  protect  the  com- 
mons against  oppression,  the  more  he  would 
put  them  down  when  oppressing  others. 
Mount  and  ride — save  Wenlock  and  his  men 
— there  is  life  and  death  in  every  moment. 
I  will  warrant,  with  my  life  and  lands,  that 
whatsoever  you.  do  will  be  held  good  service 
to  De  Lac}7.    Come,  then,  follow  me." 


"None  surely  can  know  Sir  Damian 's  pur- 
pose better  than  you,  fair  damsel,"  answered 
Genvil;  "nay,  for  that  matter,  you  can  make 
him  change  as  ye  list. — And  so  I  will  march 
with  the  men,  and  we  will  aid  Wenlock,  if 
it  is  yet  time,  as  I  trust  it  may;  for  he  is  a 
rugged  wolf,  and  when  he  turns  to  bay,  will 
cost  the  boors  blood  enough  ere  they  sound 
a  mort.  But  do  you  remain  within  the  cas- 
tle, fair  lady,  and  trust  to  Amelot  and  me. — 
Come,  Sir  Page,  assume  the  command,  since 
so  it  must  be;  though,  by  my  faith,  it  is  pity 
to  take  the  head-piece  from  that  pretty  head, 
and  the  sword  from  that  pretty  hand. — By 
Saint  George!  to  see  them  there  is  a  credit 
to  the  soldier's  profession." 

The  lady  accordingly  surrendered  the 
weapons  to  Amelot,  exhorting  him  in  a  few 
words  to  forget  the  offence  he  had  received, 
and  do  his  devoir  manfully.  Meanwhile 
Genvil  slowly  unrolled  the  pennon — then 
shook  it  abroad,  and  without  putting  his 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  aided  himself  a  little  with 
resting  on  the  spear,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  saddle,  heavily  armed  as  he  was.  "We 
are  ready  now,  an  it  like  your  juvenility," 
said  he  to  Amelot;  and  then,  while  the  page 
was  putting  the  band  into  order,  he  whis- 
pered to  his  nearest  comrade,  "Methinks, 
instead  of  this  old  swallow's  tail,*  we  should 
muster  rarely  under  a  broidered  petticoat — 
a  furbelowed  petticoat  has  no  fellow  in  my 
mind. — Look  you,  Stephen  Pontoys — I  can 
forgive  Damian  now  for  forgetting  his  uncle 
and  his  own  credit,  about  this  wench;  for, 
by  my  faith,  she  is  one  I  could  have  doated 
to  death  upon  par  amours.  Ah!  evil  luck 
be  the  women's  portion ! — they  govern  us  at 
every  turn,  Stephen,  and  at  every  age. 
When  they  are  young,  they  bribe  us  with 
fair  looks,  and  sugared  words,  sweet  kisses 
and  love  tokens;  and  when  they  are  of  mid- 
dle age  they  work  us  to  their  will  by  presents 
and  courtesies,  red  wine  and  red  gold;  and 
when  they  are  old,  we  are  fain  to  run  their 
errands  to  get  out  of  sight  of  their  old  leath- 
ern visages.  Well,  old  De  Lacy  should  have 
stayed  at  home  and  watched  his  falcon.  But 
it  is  all  one  to  us,  Stephen,  and  Ave  may  make 
some  vantage  to-day,  for  these  boors  have 
plundered  more  than  one  castle." 

"Ay,  ay,"  answered  Pontoys,  "the  boor 
to  the  booty,  and  the  banner-man  to  the 
boor,  a  right  pithy  proverb.  But,  prithee, 
canst  thou  say  why  his  pageship  leads  us  not 
forward  yet  ?  " 

"Pshaw!"  answered  Genvil,  "the  shake  I 
gave  him  has  addled  his  brains — or  perchance 

*  Tho  pennon  of  a  Knight  was,  in  shape  a  lone  streamer, 
and  forked  like  a  swallow's  tail:  the  b»nnpr  of  a  Banneret 
was  ►qnare.  and  was  formed  into  the  other  by  cutting  the 
ends  from  the  pennon.  It  was  thus  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed on  the  pennon  of  John  Chandos.  by  the  Black  l^ince, 
before  the  battla  of  Nejara. 
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he  has  not  swallowed  all  his  tears  yet;  sloth 
it  is  not,  for  'tis  a  forward  cockeril  for  his 
years,  wherever  honor  is  to  be  won. — See, 
they  now  begin  to  move. — Well,  it  is  a  sin- 
gular thing  this  gentle  blood,  Stephen;  for 
here  is  a  child  whom  I  but  now  baffled  like 
a  schoolboy  must  lead  us  greybeards  where 
we  may  get  our  heads  broken,  and  that  at 
the  command  of  a  light  lady." 

"  I  warrant  Sir  Damian  is  secretary  to  my 
pretty  lady,"  answered  Stephen  Pontoys,  "as 
this  springald  Amelot  is  to  Sir  Damian;  and 
so  we  poor  men  must  obey  and  keep  our 
mouths  shut." 

"But  our  eyes  open,  Stephen  Pontoys — 
forget  not  that." 

They  were  by  this  time  out  of  the  gates 
of  the  castle,  and  upon  the  road  leading 
to  the  village,  in  which,  as  they  under- 
stood by  the  intelligence  of  the  morning, 
Wenlock  was  besieged  or  blockaded  by  a 
greatly  superior  number  of  the  insurgent 
commons.  Amelot  rode  at  the  head  of  the 
troop,  still  embarrassed  at  the  affront  which 
he  had  received  in  presence  of  the  soldiers, 
and  lost  in  meditating  how  he  was  to  eke 
out  that  deficiency  of  experience,  which  on 
former  occasions  had  been  supplied  by  the 
counsels  of  the  banner-man,  with  whom  he 
was  ashamed  to  seek  a  reconciliation.  But 
Genvil  was  not  of  a  nature  absolutely  sullen, 
though  a  habitual  grumbler.  He  rode  up 
to  the  page,  and  having  made  his  obeisance, 
respectfully  asked  him  whether  it  were  not 
well  that  some  one  or  two  of  their  number 
pricked  forward  upon  good  horses  to  learn 
how  it  stood  with  Wenlock,  and  whether 
they  should  be  able  to  come  up  in  time  to 
his  assistance. 

"Methinks,  banner-man,"  answered  Ame- 
lot, "you  should  take  ihe  ruling  of  the  troop, 
since  you  know  so  fittingly  what  should  be 
done.  You  may  be  the  fitter  to  command, 
because — But  I  will  not  upbraid  you." 

"Because  I  know  so  ill  how  to  obey,"  re- 
plied Genvil;  "that  is  what  you  would  say; 
and,  by  my  faith,  I  cannot  deny  but  there 
may  be  some  truth  in  it.  But  is  it  not  peev- 
ish in  thee  to  let  a  fair  expedition  be  un- 
wisely conducted,  because  of  a  foolish  word 
or  a  sudden  action  ? — Come,  let  it  be  peace 
with  us." 

"With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Amelot; 
"and  I  Avill  send  out  an  advanced  party 
upon  the  adventure,  as  thou  hast  advised 
me." 

"Let  it  be  old  Stephen  Pontoys  and  two 
of  the  Chester  spears — he  is  as  wily  as  an 
old  fox,  and  neither  hope  nor  fear  will  draw 
him  a  hairbreadth  farther  than  judgment 
warrants." 

Amelot  eagerly  embraced  the  hint,  and, 


at  his  command,  Pontoys  and  two  lances 
started  forward  to  reconnoitre  the  road  be- 
fore them,  and  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
those  whom  they  were  advancing  to  succor. 
"And  now  that  we  are  on  the  old  terms,  Sir 
Page,"  said  the  banner-man,  "tell  me,  if 
thou  canst,  doth  not  yonder  fair  lady  love 
our  handsome  knight  par  amours?" 

"It  is  a  false  calumny,"  said  Amelot,  in- 
dignantly; "betrothed  as  she  is  to  his  uncle, 
I  am  convinced  she  would  rather  die  than 
have  such  a  thought,  and  so  would  our 
master.  I  have  noted  this  heretical  belief 
in  thee  before  now,  Genvil,  and  I  have 
prayed  thee  to  check  it.  You  know  the 
thing  cannot  be,  for  you  know  they  have 
scarce  ever  met." 

"How  should  I  know  that,"  said  Genvil, 
"or  thou  either?  Watch  them  ever  so  close 
— much  water  slides  past  the  mill  that  Hob 
Miller  never  wots  of.  They  do  correspond; 
that,  at  least,  thou  canst  not  deny  ?" 

"I  do  deny  it,"  said  Amelot,  "as  I  deny 
all  that  can  touch  their  honor." 

"Then,  how,  in  Heaven's  name,  comes  he 
by  such  perfect  knowledge  of  her  motions, 
as  he  has  displayed  no  longer  since  than  the 
morning  ?  " 

"How  should  I  tell?"  answered  the  page; 
"there  be  such  things,  surely,  as  saints  and 
good  angels,  and  if  there  be  one  on  earth 
deserves  their  protection,  it  is  Dame  Eve- 
line Berenger." 

"Well  said,  Master  Counsel-keeper,"  re- 
plied Genvil,  laughing;  "but  that  will  hard- 
ly pass  on  an  old  trooper. — Saints  and  an- 
gels, quotha  ?  most  saint-like  doings,  I  war- 
rant you." 

The  page  was  about  to  continue  his  angry 
vindication,  when  Stephen  Pontoys  and  his 
followers  returned  upon  the  spur.  "Wen- 
lock holds  out  bravely,"  he  exclaimed, 
"though  he  is  felly  girded  in  with  these 
boors.  The  large  crossbows  are  doing  good 
service;  and  I  little  doubt  his  making  his 
place  good  till  we  come  up,  if  it  please  you 
to  ride  something  sharply.  They  have  as- 
sailed the  barriers,  and  were  close  up  to 
them  even  now,  but  were  driven  back  with 
small  success." 

The  party  were  now  put  in  as  rapid  motion 
as  might  consist  with  order,  and  soon  reached 
the  top  of  a  small  eminence,  beneath  which 
lay  the  village  where  Wenlock  was  making 
his  defence.  The  air  rung  with  the  cries 
and  shouts  of  the  insurgents,  who,  numerous 
as  bees,  and  possessed  of  that  dogged  spirit 
of  courage  so  peculiar  to  the  English, 
thronged  like  ants  to  the  barriers,  and  en- 
deavored to  break  down  the  palisades,  or  to 
climb  over  them,  in  despite  of  the  showers 
of  stones  and  arrows  from  within,  by  which 
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they  sulTorcd  great  loss,  as  well  as  by  the 
swords  and  battle-axes  of  the  men-at-arms, 
whenever  they  came  to  hand-blows. 

"We  are  in  time,  we  are  in  time,"  said 
Amelot,  dropping  the  reins  of  his  bridle, 
and  joyfully  clapping  his  hands;  "shake  thy 
banner  abroad,  Genvil — give  Wenlock  and 
his  fellows  a  fair  view  of  it. — Comrades, 
halt — breathe  your  horses  for  a  moment. — 
Hark  hither,  Genvil — If  we  descend  by  yon- 
der broad  pathway  into  the  meadow  where 
the  cattle  are"  

"Bravo,  my  young  falcon!"  replied  Gen- 
vil, whose  love  of  battle,  like  that  of  the  war- 
horse  of  Job,  kindled  at  the  sight  of  the 
spears,  and  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet; 
"we  shall  have  then  an  easy  field  for  a 
charge  on  yonder  knaves." 

"What  a  thick  black  cloud  the  villains 
make!"  said  Amelot;  "but  we  will  let  day- 
light through  it  with  our  lances — See,  Gen- 
vil, the  defenders  hoist  a  signal  to  show  they 
have  seen  us." 

"  A  signal  to  us?  "  exclaimed  Genvil.  "  By 
Heaven,  it  is  a  white  flag — a  signal  of  sur- 
render." 

"Surrender!  they  cannot  dream  of  it  when 
we  are  advancing  to  their  succor,"  replied 
Amelot;  when  two  or  three  melancholy  notes 
from  the  trumpets  of  the  besieged,  with  a 
thundering  and  tumultuous  acclamation 
from  the  besiegers,  rendered  the  fact  indis- 
putable. 

"Down  goes  Wenlock's  pennon,"  said 
Genvil,  "and  the  churls  enter  the  barricades 
on  all  points. — Here  has  been  cowardice  or 
treachery — What  is  to  be  done?" 

"Advance  on  them,"  said  Amelot,  "re- 
take the  place,  and  deliver  the  prisoners." 

"Advance,  indeed!"  answered  the  banner- 
man — "  Not  a  horse's  length  by  my  counsel 
— we  should  have  every  nail  in  our  corselets 
counted  with  arrow-shot  before  we  got  down 
tho  hill  in  the  face  of  such  a  multitude;  and 
the  place  to  storm  afterwards — it  were  mere 
insanity." 

"Yet  come  a  little  forward  along  with  me," 
said  the  page,  "perhaps  we  may  find  some 
path  by  which  we  could  descend  unper- 
ceived." 

Accordingly,  they  rode  forward  a  little 
way  to  reconnoitre  the  face  of  the  hill,  the 
page  still  urging  the  possibility  of  descend- 
ing it  unperceived  amid  the  confusion,  when 
Genvil  answered  impatiently,  "Unperceived! 
— you  are  already  perceived — here  comes  a 
fellow,  pricking  towards  us  fast  as  his  beast 
may  trot." 

As  he  spoke,  the  rider  came  up  to  them 
He  was  a  short  thick-set  peasant,  in  an  ordi- 
nary frieze  jacket  and  hose,  with  a  blue  cap 
on  his  head,  which  he  had  been  scarcely 


able  to  pull  over  a  shock  head  of  red  hair, 
that  seemed  in  arms  to  repel  the  covering. 
The  man's  hands  were  bloody ;  and  he  carried 
at  his  saddlebow  a  linen  bag,  which  was  also 
stained  with  blood.  "Ye  be  of  Damian  de 
Lacy's  company,  be  ye  not?"  said  this  rude 
messenger;  and  when  they  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  proceeded  with  the  same 
blunt  courtesy,  "Hob  Miller  of  Twyford 
commends  him  to  Damian  de  Lacy,  and 
knowing  his  purpose  to  amend  disorders  in 
the  commonwealth,  Hob  Miller  sends  him 
toll  of  the  grist  which  he  hath  grinded;" 
and  with  that  he  took  from  the  bag  a  human 
head,  and  tendered  it  to  Amelot. 

"It  is  Wenlock's  head,"  said  Genvil — "how 
his  eyes  stare!" 

"They  will  stare  after  no  more  wenches 
now,"  said  the  boor — "I  have  cured  him  of 
caterwauling." 

"Thou!"  said  Amelot,  stepping  back  in 
disgust  and  indignation. 

"Yes,  I  myself,"  replied  the  peasant;  "I 
am  Grand  Justiciary  of  the  Commons,  for 
lack  of  a  better." 

"Grand  hangman,  thou  would  say,"  re- 
plied Genvil. 

"  Call  it  what  thou  list,"  replied  the  peas- 
ant. "  Truly,  it  behoves  men  in  state  to  give 
good  example.  I'll  bid  no  man  do  that  I 
am  not  ready  to  do  myself.  It  is  as  easy  to 
hang  a  man,  as  to  say  hang  him ;  we  will 
have  no  splitting  of  offices  in  this  new 
world,  which  is  happily  set  up  in  old  Eng- 
land." 

"Wretch!"  said  Amelot,  "take  back  thy 
bloody  token  to  them  that  sent  thee!  Hadst 
thou  not  come  upon  assurance,  I  had  pinned 
thee  to  the  earth  with  my  lance — But,  be 
assured,  your  cruelty  shall  be  fearfully 
avenged. — Come,  Genvil,  let  us  to  our  men; 
there  is  no  farther  use  in  abiding  here." 

The  fellow,  who  had  expected  a  very  dif- 
ferent reception,  stood  staring  after  them  for 
a  few  moments,  then  replaced  his  bloody 
trophy  in  the  wallet,  and  rode  back  to  those 
who  sent  him. 

"This  comes  of  meddling  with  men's 
amourettes,''''  saidGenvil;  "Sir  Damian  would 
needs  brawl  with  Wenlock  about  his  dealings 
with  this  miller's  wife,  and  you  see  they  ac- 
count him  a  favorer  of  their  enterprise;  it 
will  be  well  if  others  do  not  take  up  the  same 
opinion. — I  wish  we  were  rid  of  the  trouble 
which  such  suspicions  may  bring  upon  us — 
ay,  were  it  at  the  price  of  my  best  horse — I 
am  like  to  lose  him  at  any  rate  with  the  day's 
hard  service,  and  I  would  it  were  the  worst 
it  is  to  cost  us." 

The  party  returned,  wearied  and  discom- 
forted, to  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse,  and  not  without  losing  several  of  their 
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number  by  the  way,  some  straggling  owing 
to  the  weariness  of  their  horses,  and  others 
taking  the  opportunity  of  desertion,  in 
order  to  join  with  the  bands  of  insurgents 
and  plunderers,  who  had  now  gathered  to- 
gether in  different  quarters,  and  were  aug- 
mented by  recruits  from  the  dissolute  sol- 
diery. 

Amelot,  on  his  return  to  the  castle,  found 
that  the  state  of  his  master  was  still  very 
precarious,  and  that  the  Lady  Eveline, 
though  much  exhausted,  had  not  yet  retired 
to  rest,  but  was  awaiting  his  return  with 
impatience.  He  was  introduced  to  her  ac- 
cordingly, and,  with  a  heavy  heart,  men- 
tioned the  ineffectual  event  of  his  expe- 
dition. 

"Now  the  saints  have  pity  upon  us! "  said 
the  Lady  Eveline;  "for  it  seems  as  if  a 
plague  or  pest  attached  to  me,  and  extended 
itself  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  my 
welfare.  From  the  moment  they  do  so, 
their  very  virtues'  become  snares  to  them; 
and  what  would  in  every  other  case  recom- 
mend them  to  honor  is  turned  to  destruction 
to  the  friends  of  Eveline  Berenger." 

"Fear  not,  fair  lady,"  said  Amelot;  "there 
are  still  men  enough  in  my  master's  camp  to 
put  down  these  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace.  I  will  but  abide  to  receive  his  in- 
structions, and  will  hence  to-morrow,  and 
draw  out  a  force  to  restore  quiet  in  this'  part 
of  the  country." 

"Alas!  you  know  not  yet  the  worst  of  it," 
replied  Eveline.  "Since  you  went  hence, 
we  have  received  certain  notice,  that  when 
the  soldiers  at  Sir  Damian's  camp  heard  of 
the  accident  which  he  this  morning  met 
with,  already  discontented  with  the  inactive 
life  which  they  had  of  late  led,  and  dis- 
pirited by  the  hurts  and  reported  death  of  I 
their  leader,  they  have  altogether  broken  up 
and  dispersed  their  forces. — Yet  be  of  good 
courage,  Amelot,"  she  said;  "this  house  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  out  a  worse  tempest 
than  iiny  that  is  likely  to  be  poured  on  it; 
and  if  all  men  desert  your  master  in  wounds 
and  affliction,  it  becomes  yet  more  the  part 
of  Eveline  Berenger  to  shelter  and  protect 
her  deliverer." 


CHAPTER  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

Let  our  proml  trumpet  shake  their  castle  wall, 
Menacing  death  ami  ruin. 

Otway. 

The  evil  news  with  which  the  last  chapter 
concluded  were  necessarily  told  to  Damian 
de  Lacy,  as  the  person  whom  they  chiefly 
concerned;  and  Lady  Eveline  herself  under- 


took the  task  of  communicating  them, 
mingling  what  she  said  with  tears,  and 
again  interrupting  those  tears  to  suggest 
topics  of  hope  and  comfort,  which  carried 
no  consolation  to  her  own  bosom. 

The  wounded  knight  continued  with  his 
face  turned  towards  her,  listening  to  the 
disastrous  tidings,  as  one  who  was  no  other- 
wise affected  by  them  than  as  they  regarded 
her  who  told  the  story.  When  she  had 
done  speaking,  he  continued  as  in  a  reverie, 
with  his  eyes  so  intently  fixed  upon  her, 
that  she  rose  up,  with  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing from  looks  by  which  she  felt  her- 
self embarrassed.  He  hastened  to  speak, 
that  he  might  prevent  her  departure.  "All 
that  you  have  said,  fair  lady,"  he  replied, 
"had  been  enough,  if  told  by  another,  to 
have  broken  my  heart;  for  it  tells  me  that 
the  power  and  honor  of  my  house,  so  sol- 
emnly committed  to  my  charge,  have  been 
blasted  in  my  misfortunes.  But  when  I 
look  upon  you,  and  hear  your  voice,  I  for- 
get everything,  saving  that  you  have  been 
rescued,  and  are  here  in  honor  and  safety. 
Let  me  therefore  pray  of  your  goodness  that 
I  may  be  removed  from  the  castle  which 
holds  you,  and  sent  elsewhere.  I  am  in  no 
shape  worthy  of  your  farther  care,  since  I 
have  no  longer  the  swords  of  others  at  my 
disposal,  and  am  totally  unable  for  the  pres- 
ent to  draw  my  own." 

"  And  if  you  are  generous  enough  to  think 
of  me  in  your  own  misfortunes,  noble 
knight,"  answered  Eveline,  "can  you  sup- 
pose that  I  forget  wherefore,  and  in  whose 
rescue,  these  wounds  were  incurred  ?  No, 
Damian,  speak  not  of  removal — while  there 
is  a  turret  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse  stand- 
ing, within  that  turret  shall  you  find  shelter 
and  protection.  Such,  I  am  well  assured, 
would  be  the  pleasure  of  your  uncle,  were 
he  here  in  person." 

It  seemed  as  if  a  sudden  pang  of  his  wound 
had  seized  upon  Damian;  for,  repeating  the 
words  "My  uncle!"  he  writhed  himself 
round,  and  averted  his  face  from  Eveline; 
then,  again  composing  himself,  replied, 
"Alas!  knew  my  uncle  how  ill  I  have  obeyed 
his  precepts,  instead  of  sheltering  me  within 
this  house  he  would  command  me  to  be  flung 
from  the  battlements!" 

"Fear  not  his  displeasure,"  said  Eveline, 
again  preparing  to  withdraw;  "but  en- 
deavor, by  the  composure  of  your  spirit,  to 
aid  the  healing  of  your  wounds;  when,  I 
doubt  not,  you  will  be  able  again  to  establish 
good  order  in  the  Constable's  jurisdiction, 
long  before  his  return." 

She  colored  as  she  pronounced  the  last 
words,  and  hastily  left  the  apartment.  AVhen 
she  was  in  her  own  chamber  she  dismissed 
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her  other  attendants  and  retained  Rose. 
"What  dost  thou  think  of  these  tilings,  my 
wise  maiden  and  njODitress?"  said  she. 

"I  would,"  replied  Kose,  "either that  this 
young  knight  had  never  entered  this  castle 
— or  that,  being  here,  he  could  presently 
leave  it — or,  that  he  could  honorably  remain 
here  for  ever." 

"What  dost  thou  mean  by  remaining  here 
for  ever?"  said  Eveline,  sharply  and  hastily. 

"Let  me  answer  that  question  with  an- 
other— How  long  has  the  Constable  of  Ches- 
ter been  absent  from  England  ?  " 

"Three  years  come  Saint  Clement's  day," 
said  Eveline;  "and  what  of  that  ?  " 

"Nay,  nothing;  but"  

"But  what? — I  command  you  to  speak 
out." 

"A  few  weeks  will  place  your  hand  at 
your  own  disposal." 

"And  think  you,  Rose,"  said  Eveline,  ris- 
ing with  dignity,  "that  there  are  no  bonds 
save  those  which  are  drawn  by  the  scribe's 
pen? — We  know  little  of  the  Constable's  ad- 
ventures; but  we  know  enough  to  show  that 
his  towering  hopes  have  fallen,  and  his  sword 
and  courage  proved  too  weak  to  change  the 
fortunes  of  the  Sultan  Saladin.  Suppose  him 
returning1  some  brief  time  hence,  as  we  have 
seen  so  many  crusaders  regain  their  homes, 
poor  and  broken  in  health — suppose  that  he 
finds  his  lands  laid  waste,  and  his  followers 
dispersed,  by  the  consequence  of  their  late 
misfortunes,  how  would  it  sound  should  he 
also  find  that  his  betrothed  bride  had  wedded 
and  endowed  with  her  substance  the  nephew 
whom  he  most  trusted  ? — Dost  thou  think 
such  an  engagement  is  like  a  Lombard's 
mortgage,  which  must  be  redeemed  on  the 
very  day,  else  forfeiture  is  sure  to  be 
awarded  ?  " 

"I  cannot  tell,  madam,"  replied  Rose; 
"but  they  that  keep  their  covenant  to  the 
letter,  are,  in  my  country,  held  bound  to  no 
more." 

"That  is  a  Flemish  fashion.  Rose,"  said 
her  mistress;  "but  the  honor  of  a  Norman  is 
not  satisfied  with  an  observance  so  limited. 
What!  wouldst  thou  have  my  honor,  my 
affections,  my  duty,  all  that  is  most  valuable 
to  a  woman,  depend  on  the  same  progress  of 
the  kalendar  which  a  usurer  watches  for  the 
purpose  of  seizing  on  a  forfeited  pledge! — 
Am  I  such  a  mere  commodity,  that  I  must 
belong  to  one  man  if  he  claims  me  before 
Michaelmas,  to  another  if  he  comes  after- 
wards?— No,  Rose;  I  did  not  thus  interpret 
my  engagement,  sanctioned  as  it  was  by  the 
special  providence  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Garde 
Dol  on  reuse." 

"It  is  a  feeling  worthy  of  you,  my  dearest 
lady,"  answered  the  attendant;  "yet  you  are 


so  young — so  beset  with  perils — so  much  ex- 
posed to  calumny — that  L,  at  least,  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  you  may  have  a 
legal  companion  and  protector,  see  it  as  an 
extrication  from  much  doubt  and  danger." 

"Do  not  think  of  it,  Rose," answered  Eve- 
line; "do  not  liken  your  mistress  to  those 
provident  dames,  who,  while  one  husband 
yet  lives,  though  in  old  age  or  weak  health, 
are  prudently  engaged  in  plotting  for  an- 
other." 

"Enough,  my  dearest  lady,"  said  Rose; — 
"yet  not  so.  Permit  me  one  word  more. 
Since  you  are  determined  not  to  avail  your- 
self of  your  freedom,  even  when  the  fatal 
period  of  your  engagement  is  expired,  why 
suffer  this  young  man  to  share  our  solitude  ? 
— He  is  surely  well  enough  to  be  removed  to 
some  other  place  of  security.  Let  us  resume 
our  former  sequestered  mode  of  life,  until 
Providence  send  us  some  better  or  more  cer- 
tain prospects." 

Eveline  sighed — looked  down — then  look- 
ing upwards,  once  more  had  opened  her  lips 
to  express  her  willingness  to  enforce  so  rea- 
sonable an  arrangement,  but  for  Damian's 
recent  wounds,  and  the  distracted  state  of 
the  country,  when  she  was  interrupted  by 
the  shrill  sound  of  trumpets,  blown  before 
the  gate  of  the  castle;  and  Raoul,  with  anxi- 
ety on  his  brow,  came  limping  to  inform  his 
laity,  that  a  knight,  attended  by  a  pursui- 
vant-at-arms,  in  the  royal  livery,  with  a  strong 
guard,  was  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  de- 
manded admittance  in  the  name  of  the 
King. 

Eveline  paused  a  moment  ere  she  replied, 
"Not  even  to  the  King's  order  shall  the  cas- 
tle of  my  ancestors  be  opened,  until  we  are 
well  assured  of  the  person  by  whom,  and 
the  purpose  for  which,  it  is  demanded.  We 
will  ourself  to  the  gate,  and  learn  the  mean- 
ing of  this  summons — My  veil,  Rose;  and 
call  my  women. — Again  that  trumpet  sounds! 
Alas!  it  rings  like  a  signal  to  death  and 
ruin." 

The  prophetic  apprehensions  of  Eveline 
were  not  false;  for  scarce  had  she  reached 
the  door  of  the  apartment,  when  she  was 
met  by  the  page  Amelot,  in  a  state  of  such 
disordered  apprehension  as  an  eleve  of  chiv- 
alry was  scarce  on  any  occasion  permitted  to 
displa}r.  "Lady,  noble  lady," he  said,  hastily 
bending  his  knee  to  Eveline,  "save  my  dear- 
est master! — You,  and  you  alone,  can  save 
him  at  this  extremity." 

"I?"  said  Eveline,  in  astonishment — "I 
save  him  ? — And  from  what  danger  ? — God 
knows  how  willingly!" 

There  she  stopped  short,  as  if  afraid  to 
I  trust  herself  with  expressing  what  rose  to 
.  her  lips. 
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"Guy  Monthermer,  lady,  is  at  the  gate, 
with  a  pursuivant  and  the  royal  banner. 
The  hereditary  enemy  of  the  House  of  Lacy, 
thus  accompanied,  comes  hither  for  no  good 
— the  extent  of  the  evil  I  know  not,  but  for 
evil  he  comes.    My  master  slew  his  nephew 

at  the  field  of  Mai  pas,  and  therefore"  

He  was  here  interrupted  by  another  flourish 
of  trumpets,  which  rung,  as  if  in  shrill  im- 
patience, through  the  vaults  of  the  ancient 
fortress. 

The  Lady  Eveline  hasted  to  the  gate,  and 
found  that  the  wardens,  and  others  who  at- 
tended there,  were  looking  on  each  other 
with  doubtful  and  alarmed  countenances, 
which  they  turned  upon  her  at  her  arrival, 
as  if  to  seek  from  their  mistress  the  comfort 
and  the  courage  which  they  could  not  com- 
municate to  each  other.  Without  the  gate, 
mounted,  and  in  complete  armor,  was  an 
elderly  and  stately  knight,  Avhose  raised  visor 
and  beaver  depressed,  showed  a  beard  al- 
ready grizzled.  Beside  him  appeared  the 
pursuivant  on  horseback,  the  royal  arms  em- 
broidered on  his  heraldic  dress  of  office,  and 
all  the  importance  of  offended  consequence 
on  his  countenance,  which  was  shaped  by  his 
barret-can  and  triple  plume.  They  were  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  about  fifty  soldiers,  ar- 
ranged under  the  guidon  of  England. 

When  the  Lady  Eveline  appeared  at  the 
barrier,  the  knight,  after  a  slight  reverence, 
which  seemed  more  in  formal  courtesy  than 
in  kindness,  demanded  if  he  saw  the  daugh- 
ter of  Raymond  Berenger.  "And  is  it,"  he 
continued,  when  he  had  received  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative,  "before  the  castle  of  that 
approved  and  favored  servant  of  the  House 
of  Anjou,  that  King  Henry's  trumpets  have 
thrice  sounded,  without  obtaining  an  en- 
trance for  those  who  are  honored  with  their 
Sovereign's  command  ?  " 

"My  condition,"  answered  Eveline,  "must 
excuse  my  caution.  I  am  a  lone  maiden,  re- 
siding in  a  frontier  fortress.  I  may  admit 
no  one  without  inquiring  his  purpose,  and 
being  assured  that  his  entrance  consists  with 
the  safety  of  the  place,  and  mine  own 
honor." 

"Since  you  are  so  punctilious,  lady,"  re- 
plied Monthermer,  "know,  that  in  the  pres- 
ent distracted  state  of  the  country,  it  is  his 
Grace  the  king's  pleasure  to  place  within 
your  walls  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  sufficient 
to  guard  this  important  castle,  both  from 
the  insurgent  peasants,  who  burn  and  slay, 
and  from  the  Welsh,  who,  it  must  be  ex- 
pected, will,  accoi'ding  to  their  wont  in  time 
of  disturbance,  make  incursions  on  the  fron- 
tiers. Undo  your  gates,  then,  Lady  of  Ber- 
enger, and  suifer  his  Grace's  forces  to  enter 
the  castle." 


"Sir  Knight,"  answered  the  lady,  "this 
castle,  like  every  other  fortress  in  England, 
is  the  King's  by  law;  but  by  law  also  I  am 
the  keeper  and  defender  of  it;  and  it  is  the 
tenure  by  which  my  ancestors  held  these 
lands.  1  have  men  enough  to  maintain  the 
Garde  Doloureuse  in  my  time,  as  my  father, 
and  my  grandfather  before  him,  defended  it 
in  theirs.  The  King  is  gracious  to  send  me 
succors,  but  I  need  not  the  aid  of  hirelings; 
neither  do  I  think  it  safe  to  admit  such  into 
my  castle,  who  may,  in  this  lawless  time, 
make  themselves  masters  of  it  for  other  than 
its  lawful  mistress." 

"Lady,"  replied  the  old  warrior,  "his 
Grace  is  not  ignorant  of  the  motives  which 
produce  a  contumacy  like  this.  It  is  not 
any  apprehension  for  the  royal  forces  which 
influences  you,  a  royal  vassal,  in  this  refrac- 
tory conduct.  I  might  proceed  upon  your 
refusal  to  proclaim  you  a  traitor  to  the  Crown, 
but  the  King  remembers  the  services  of  your 
father.  Know,  then,  we  are  not  ignorant 
that  Damian  de  Lacy,  accused  of  instigating 
and  heading  this  insurrection,  and  of  desert- 
ing his  duty  in  the  field,  and  abandoning  a 
noble  comrade  to  the  swords  of  the  brutal 
peasants,  has  found  shelter  under  this  roof, 
with  little  credit  to  your  loyalty  as  a  vassal, 
or  your  conduct  as  a  highborn  maiden.  De- 
liver him  up  to  us,  and  I  will  draw  off  these 
men-at-arms,  and  dispense,  though  I  may 
scarce  answer  doing  so,  with  the  occupation 
of  the  castle." 

"Guy  de  Monthermer,"  answered  Eveline, 
"he  that  throws  a  stain  on  my  name,  speaks 
falsely  and  unworthily;  as  for  Damian  de 
Lacy,  he  knows  how  to  defend  his  own  fame. 
This  only  let  me  say,  that,  while  he  takes 
his  abode  in  the  castle  of  the  betrothed  of 
his  kinsman,  she  delivers  him  to  no  one, 
least  of  all  to  his  well-known  feudal  enemy 
— Drop  the  portcullis,  wardens,  and  let  it 
not  be  raised  without  my  special  order." 

The  portcullis,  as  she  spoke,  fell  rattling 
and  clanging  to  the  ground,  and  Monther- 
mer, in  baffled  spite,  remained  excluded 
from  the  castle.  "Unworthy  lady" — he  be- 
gan in  passion,  then  checking  himself,  said 
calmly  to  the  pursuivant,  "Ye  are  witness 
that  she  hath  admitted  that  the  traitor  is 
within  that  castle, — ye  are  witness  that,  law- 
fully summoned,  this  Eveline  Berenger  re- 
fuses to  deliver  him  up.  Do  your  duty,  Sir 
Pursuivant,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases." 

The  pursuivant  then  advanced,  and  pro- 
claimed, in  the  formal  and  fatal  phrase  be- 
fitting the  occasion,  that  Eveline  Berenger, 
lawfully  summoned,  refusing  to  admit  the 
King's  forces  into  her  castle,  and  to  deliver 
up  the  body  of  a  false  traitor,  called  Damian 
de  Lacy,  had  herself  incurred  the  penalty  of 
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high  treason,  and  had  involved  within  the 
same  doom  all  who  aided,  abetted,  or  main- 
tained her  in  holding  out  the  said  castle 
against  their  allegiance  to  Henry  of  Anjou. 
The  trumpets,  so  soon  as  the  voice  of  the 
herald  had  ceased,  confirmed  the  doom  he 
had  pronounced,  by  a  long  and  ominous 
peal,  startling  from  their  nests  the  owl  and 
the  raven,  who  replied  to  it  by  their  ill-bod- 
ing screams. 

The  defenders  of  the  castle  looked  on  each 
other  with  blank  and  dejected  countenances, 
while  Mohthermer,  raising  aloft  his  lance, 
exclaimed,  as  he  turned  his  horse  from  the 
castle  gate,  "When  I  next  approach  the 
Garde  Doloureuse,  it  will  be  not  merely  to 
intimate,  but  to  execute,  the  mandate  of  my 
Sovereign." 

As  Eveline  stood  pensively  to  behold  the 
retreat  of  Monthermer  and  his  associates, 
and  to  consider  what  was  to  be  done  in  this 
emergency,  she  heard  one  of  the  Flemings, 
in  a  low  tone,  ask  an  Englishman,  who  stood 
beside  him,  what  was  the  meaning  of  a 
traitor. 

"  One  who  betrayeth  a  trust  reposed— a  be- 
trayer," said  the  interpreter. 

The  phrase  which  he  used  recalled  to 
Eveline's  memory  her  boding  vision  or  dream. 
"Alas!"  she  said,  "the  vengeance  of  the 
fiend  is  about  to  be  accomplished.  Widow'd 
wife  and  wedded  maid— these  epithets  have 
long  been  mine.  Betrothed!  woe's  me!  it  is 
the  key-stone  of  my  destiny.  Betrayer  I  am 
now  denounced,  though,  thank  God,  I  am 
clear  from  the  guilt!  It  only  follows  that  I 
should  be  betrayed,  and  the  evil  prophecy 
will  be  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter." 


CHAPTER.  TWENTY-NINTH. 

Out  on  ye,  owls;  Nothing  but  songs  of  death? 

Richard  III. 

More  than  three  months  had  elapsed  since 
the  event  narrated  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
it  had  been  the  precursor  of  others  of  still 
greater  importance,  which  will  evolve  them- 
selves in  the  course  of  our  narrative.  But, 
as  we  profess  to  present  to  the  reader  not  a 
precise  detail  of  circumstances,  according  to 
their  order  and  date,  but  a  series  of  pictures, 
endeavoring  to  exhibit  the  most  striking  in- 
cidents before  the  eye  or  imagination  of 
those  whom  it  may  concern,  we  therefore 
open  a  new  scene,  and  bring  other  actors 
upon  the  stage. 

Along  a  wasted  tract  of  country,  more 
than  twelve  miles  distant  from  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  in  the  heat  of  a  summer  noon, 


which  shed  a  burning  lustre  on  the  silent 
valley,  and  the  blackened  ruins  of  the  cot- 
tages with  which  it  had  been  once  graced, 
two  travellers  walked  slowly,  whose  palmer 
cloaks,  pilgrims'  staves,  large  slouched  hats, 
with  a  scallop-shell  bound  on  the  front  of 
each,  above  all,  the  cross,  cut  in  red  cloth 
upon  their  shoulders,  marked  them  as  pil- 
grims who  had  accomplished  their  vow,  and 
had  returned  from  that  fatal  bourne,  from 
which,  in  those  days,  returned  so  few  of  the 
thousands  who  visited  it,  whether  in  the  love 
of  enterprise,  or  in  the  ardor  of  devotion. 

The  pilgrims  had  passed  that  morning 
through  a  scene  of  devastation  similar  to, 
and  scarce  surpassed  in  misery  by,  those 
which  they  had  often  trod  during  the  wars 
of  the  Cross.  They  had  seen  hamlets  which 
appeared  to  have  suffered  all  the  fury  of 
j  military  execution,  the  houses  being  burned 
to  the  ground;  and  in  many  cases  the  car- 
casses of  the  miserable  inhabitants,  or  rather 
relics  of  such  objects,  were  suspended  on 
temporai*y  gibbets,  or  on  the  trees,  which 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  standing,  on\y, 
it  would  seem,  to  serve  the  convenience  of 
the  executioners.  Living  creatures  they  saw 
none,  excepting  those  wild  denizens  of  na- 
ture who  seemed  silently  resuming  the  now 
wasted  district,  from  which  they  might  have 
been  formerly  expelled  by  the  course  of  civ- 
ilisation. Their  ears  were  no  less  disagree- 
ably occupied  than  their  eyes.  The  pensive 
travellers  might  indeed  hear  the  screams  of 
the  raven,  as  if  lamenting  the  decay  of  the 
carnage  on  which  he  had  been  gorged;  and 
now  and  then  the  plaintive  howl  of  some 
dog,  deprived  of  his  home  and  master;  but 
no  sounds  which  argued  either  labor  or  do- 
mestication of  any  kind. 

The  sable  figures,  who,  with  wearied  steps, 
as  it  appeared,  travelled  through  these 
scenes  of  desolation  and  ravage,  seemed  as- 
similated to  them  in  appearance.  They 
spoke  not  with  each  other — they  looked  not 
to  each  other — but  one,  the  shorter  of  the 
pair,  keeping  about  half-a-pace  in  front  of 
his  companion,  they  moved  slowly,  as  priests 
returning  from  a  sinner's  deathbed,  or  rather 
as  spectres  flitting  along  the  precincts  of  a 
churchyard. 

At  length  they  reached  a  grassy  mound, 
on  the  top  of  which  was  placed  one  of  those 
receptacles  for  the  dead  of  the  ancient  Brit- 
!  ish  chiefs  of  distinction,  called  Kist-vaen, 
j  which  are  composed  of  upright  fragments  of 
granite,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  stone  coffin, 
or  something  bearing  that  resemblance. 
The  sepulchre  had  been  long  violated  by  the 
victorious  Saxons,  either  in  scorn,  or  in  idle 
curiosity,  or  because  treasures  were  supposed 
to  be  sometimes  concealed  in  such  spots. 
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The  huge  flat  stone  which  had  once  been 
the  cover  of  the  coffin,  if  so  it  might  be 
termed,  lay  broken  in  two  pieces  at  some 
distance  from  the  sepulchre;  and,  overgrown 
as  the  fragments  were  with  grass  and  lichens, 
showed  plainly  that  the  lid  had  been  re- 
moved to  its  present  situation  many  years 
before.  A  stunted  and  doddered  oak  still 
spread  its  branches  over  the  open  and  rude 
mausoleum,  as  if  the  Druid's  badge  and  em- 
blem, shattered  and  storm-broken,  was  still 
bending  to  offer  its  protection  to  the  last 
remnants  of  their  worship. 

"Tins,  then,  is  the  Kist-vaen"  said  the 
shorter  pilgrim;  "and  here  we  must  abide 
tidings  of  our  scout.  But  what,  Philip 
Guarine,  have  we  to  expect  as  an  explana- 
tion of  the  devastation  which  we  have  trav- 
ersed ! " 

"Some  incursion  of  the  Welsh  wolves,  my 
lord,"  replied  Guarine;  "and,  by  Our  Lady, 
here  lies  a  poor  Saxon  sheep  whom  they 
have  snapped  up." 

The  Constable  (for  he  was  the  pilgrim  who 
had  walked  fore-most)  turned  as  he  heard 
his  squire  speak,  and  saw  the  corpse  of  a 
man  amongst  the  long  grass;  by  which,  in- 
deed, it  was  so  hidden,  that  he  himself  had 
passed  without  notice,  what  the  esquire,  in 
less  abstracted  mood,  had  not  failed  to  ob- 
serve. The  leathern  doublet  of  the  slain  be- 
spoke him  an  English  peasant — the  body 
lay  on  its  face,  and  the  arrow  which  had 
caused  his  death  still  stuck  in  his  back. 

Philip  Guarine,  with  the  cool  indifference 
of  one  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  drew  the 
shaft  from  the  man's  back,  as  composedly  as 
he  would  have  removed  it  from  the  body  of 
a  deer.  With  similar  indifference  the  Con- 
stable signed  to  his  esquire  to  give  him  the 
arrow — looked  at  it  with  indolent  curiosity, 
and  theu  said,  "Thou  hast  forgotten  thy 
old  craft,  Guarine,  when  thou  callest  that  a 
Welsh  shaft.  Trust  me,  it  flew  from  a  Nor- 
man bow;  but  why  it  should  be  found  in  the 
body  of  that  English  churl,  I  can  ill  guess." 

"Some  runaway  serf,  I  would  warrant — 
some  mongrel  cur,  who  had  joined  the  Welsh 
pack  of  hounds,"  answered  the  esquire. 

"It  may  be  so,"  said  the  Constable;  "but 
I  rather  augur  some  civil  war  among  the 
Lords  Marchers  themselves.  The  Welsh,  in- 
deed, sweep  ihe  villages,  and  leave  nothing 
behind  them  but  blood  and  ashes,  but  here 
even  castles  seem  to  have  been  stormed  and 
taken.  May  God  send  us  good  news  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse!  " 

"Amen! "  replied  his  squire;  "but  if  Re- 
nault Vidal  brings  it,  'twill  be  the  first  time 
he  has  proved  a  bird  of  good  omen." 

"Philip,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  have  al- 
ready told  thee  thou  art  a  jealous-pated  fool. 


How  many  times  has  Vidal  shown  his  faith 
in  doubt — his  address  in  difficulty — his  cour- 
age in  battle — his  patience  under  suffering  ?" 

"It  may  be  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  replied 
Guarine;  "yet — but  what  avails  to  speak  ? — 
I  own  he  has  done  you  sometimes  good  ser- 
vice; but  loath  were  I  that  your  life  or  honor 
were  at  the  mercy  of  Renault  Vidal." 

"In  the  name  of  all  the  saints,  thou  peevish 
and  suspicious  fool,  what  is  it  thou  canst 
found  upon  to  his  prejudice?" 

"Nothing,  my  lord,"  replied  Guarine, 
"  but  instinctive  suspicion  and  aversion.  The 
child,  that,  for  the  first  time,  sees  a  snake 
knows  nothing  of  its  evil  properties,  yet  he 
will  not  chase  it  and  take  it  up  as  he  would 
a  butterfly.  Such  is  my  dislike  of  Vidal — I 
cannot  help  it.  I  could  pardon  the  man  his 
malicious  and  gloomy  sidelong  looks,  when 
he  thinks  no  one  observes  him;  but  his 
sneering  laugh  I  cannot  forgive — it  is  like 
the  beast  we  heard  of  in  Judea,  who  laughs 
they  say  before  he  tears  and  destroys." 

"Philip,"  said  de  Lacy,  "I  am  sorry  for 
thee — sorry,  from  my  soul,  to  see  such  a  pre- 
dominating and  causeless  jealousy  occupy 
the  brain  of  a  gallant  old  soldier.  Here,  in 
this  last  misfortune,  to  recall  no  more  ancient 
proofs  of  his  fidelity,  could  he  mean  other- 
wise than  well  with  us,  when,  thrown  by 
shipwreck  upon  the  coast  of  Wales,  we  would 
have  been  doomed  to  instant  death,  had  the 
Cymri  recognised  in  me  the  Constable  of 
Chester,  and  in  thee  his  trusty  esquire,  the 
executioner  of  his  commands  against  the 
Welsh  in  so  many  instances?" 

"I  acknowledge,"  said  Philip  Guarine, 
"death  had  surely  been  our  fortune,  had  not 
that  man's  ingenuity  represented  us  as  pil- 
grims, and  under  that  character,  acted  as 
our  interpreter — and  in  that  character  he 
entirely  precluded  us  from  getting  informa- 
tion from  any  one  respecting  the  state  of 
things  here,  which  it  behoved  your  lordship 
much  to  know,  and  which  I  must  needs  say 
looks  gloomy  and  suspicious  enough." 

"Still  art  thou  a  fool,  Guarine,"  said  the 
Constable;  "for,  look  you,  had  Vidal  meant 
ill  by  us,  why  should  he  not  have  betrayed 
us  to  the  Welsh,  or  suffered  us,  by  showing 
such  knowledge  as  thou  and  I  may  have  of 
their  gibberish,  to  betray  ourselves?" 

"Well,  my  lord,"  said  Guarine,  "I  may  be 
silenced  but  not  satisfied.  All  the  fair  words 
he  can  speak — aii  the  fine  tunes  he  can  play 
— Renault  Vidal  will  be  to  my  eyes  ever  a 
dark  and  suspicious  man,  with  features  al- 
ways ready  to  mould  themselves  into  the 
fittest  form  to  attract  confidence;  with  a 
tongue  framed  to  utter  the  most  flattering 
and  agreeable  words  at  one  time,  and  at  an- 
other to  play  shrewd   plainness  or  blunt 
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honesty;  mid  an  eye,  which,  when  he  thinks 
himself  unobserved,  contradicts  every  as- 
sumed expression  of  features,  every  protesta- 
tion of  honesty,  and  every  word  of  courtesy 
or  cordiality  to  which  his  tongue  has  given 
utterance.  But  I  speak  not  more  on  the 
subject;  only  I  am  an  old  mastiff,  of  the  true 
breed — I  love  my  master,  but  cannot  endure 
some  of  those  whom  he  favors;  and  yonder, 
as  I  judge,  comes  Vidal,  to  give  us  such  an 
account  of  our  situation  as  it  shall  please 
him." 

A  horseman  was  indeed  seen  advancing 
in  the  path  towards  the  Kist-vaen,  with  a 
hasty  pace;  and  his  dress,  in  which  some- 
thing of  the  Eastern  fashion  was  manifest, 
with  the  fantastic  attire  usually  worn  by  men 
of  his  profession,  made  the  Constable  aware 
that  the  minstrel,  of  whom  they  were  speak- 
ing, was  rapidly  approaching  them. 

Although  Hugo  de  Lacy  rendered  this  at- 
tendant no  more  than  what  in  justice  he  sup- 
posed his  services  demanded,  when  he  vindi- 
cated him  from  the  suspicions  thrown  out  by 
Guarine,  yet  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  he 
had  sometimes  shared  those  suspicions,  and 
was  often  angry  at  himself,  as  a  just  and 
honest  man,  for  censuring,  on  the  slight  tes- 
timony of  looks,  and  sometimes  casual  ex- 
pressions, a  fidelity  which  seemed  to  be 
proved  by  many  acts  of  zeal  and  integrity. 

When  Vidal  approached  and  dismounted 
to  make  his  obeisance,  his  master  hasted  to 
speak  to  him  in  words  of  favor,  as  if  conscious 
he  had  been  partly  sharing  Guarine's  unjust 
judgment  upon  him,  by  even  listening  to  it. 
ik  Welcome,  my  trusty  Vidal,"  he  said;  "thou 
hast  been  the  raven  that  fed  us  on  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  be  now  the  dove  that 
brings  us  good  tidings  from  the  Marches. — 
Thou  art  silent.  What  mean  these  down- 
cast looks — that  embarrassed  carriage — that 
cap  plucked  down  o'er  thine  eyes? — In  God's 
name,  man,  speak! — Fear  not  for  me — I  can 
hear  worse  than  tongue  of  man  may  tell. 
Thou  hast  seen  me  in  the  wars  of  Palestine 
when  my  brave  followers  fell,  man  by  man, 
around  me,  and  when  I  was  left  well-nigh 
alone — and  did  I  blench  then  ? — Thou  hast 
seen  me  when  the  ship's  keel  lay  grating  on 
the  rock,  and  the  billows  flew  in  foam  over 
her  deck — did  I  blench  then? — Xo — nor 
will  I  now." 

"Boast  not,"  said  the  minstrel,  looking 
fixedly  upon  the  Constable,  as  the  former 
assumed  the  port  and  countenance  of  one 
who  sets  Fortune  and  her  utmost  malice  at 
defiance — "boast  not,  lest  thy  bands  be 
made  strong." 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  minute,  during 
which  the  group  formed  at  this  instant  a 
singular  picture. 


Afraid  to  ask,  yet  ashamed  to  seem  to 
fear  the  ill  tidings  which  impended,  the 
Constable  confronted  his  messenger  with 
person  erect,  arms  folded,  and  brow  ex- 
panded with  resolution;  while  the  minstrel, 
carried  beyond  his  usual  and  guarded  apathy 
by  the  interest  of  the  moment,  bent  on  his 
master  a  keen  fixed  glance,  as  if  to  observe 
whether  his  courage  was  real  or  assumed. 

Philip  Guarine,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
whom  Heaven,  in  assigning  him  a  rough 
exterior,  had  denied  neither  sense  nor  obser- 
vation, kept  his  eye  in  turn  firmly  fixed 
on  Vidal,  as  if  endeavoring  to  determine 
what  was  the  character  of  that  deep  inter- 
est which  gleamed  in  the  minstrel's  looks 
apparently,  and  was  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  it  was  that  of  a  faithful  domestic 
sympathetically  agitated  by  the  bad  news 
with  which  he  was  about  to  afflict  his  mas- 
ter, or  that  of  an  executioner  standing  with 
his  knife  suspended  over  his  victim,  defer- 
ring his  blow  until  he  should  discover  where 
it  would  be  most  sensibly  felt.  In  Guarine's 
mind,  prejudiced,  perhaps,  by  the  previous 
opinion  he  had  entertained,  the  latter  senti- 
ment so  decidedly  predominated,  that  he 
longed  to  raise  his  staff,  and  strike  down 
to  the  earth  the  servant,  who  seemed  thus 
to  enjoy  the  protracted  sufferings  of  their 
common  master. 

At  length  a  convulsive  movement  crossed 
the  brow  of  the  Constable,  and  Guarine, 
when  he  beheld  a  sardonic  smile  begin  to 
curl  Vidal's  lip,  could  keep  silence  no 
longer.    "Vidal,"  he  said,  "thou  art  a"  

"A  bearer  of  bad  tidings,"  said  Vidal,  in- 
terrupting him,  "therefore  subject  to  the 
misconstruction  of  every  fool  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  author  of  harm, 
and  him  who  unwillingly  reports  it." 

"  To  what  purpose  this  delay  ?  "  said  the 
Constable.  "Come,  Sir  Minstrel,  I  will 
spare  you  a  pang — Eveline  has  forsaken  and 
forgotten  me  ?  " 

The  minstrel  assented  by  a  low  inclination. 

Hugo  de  Lacy  paced  a  short  turn  before 
the  stone  monument,  endeavoring  to  con- 
quer the  deep  emotion  which  he  felt.  "I 
forgive  her,"  he  said.  "Forgive,  did  I  say 
— Alas!  I  have  nothing  to  forgive.  She  used 
but  the  right  I  left  in  her  hand — yes — our 
date  of  engagement  was  out — she  had 
heard  of  my  losses — my  defeats — the  de- 
struction of  my  hopes — the  expenditure  of 
my  wealth;  and  has  taken  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  strict  law  afforded  to  break 
off  her  engagement  with  one  bankrupt  in 
fortune  and  fame.  Many  a  maiden  would 
have  done- — perhaps  in  prudence  should  have 
I  done — this;  but  that  woman's  name  should 
I  not  have  been  Eveline  Berenger." 
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He  leaned  on  his  esquire's  arm,  and  for 
an  instant  laid  his  head  on  his  shoulder 
with  a  depth  of  emotion  which  Gaurine  had 
never  before  seen  him  betray,  and  which, 
in  awkward  kindness,  he  could  only  attempt 
to  console  by  bidding  his  master  "be  of  good 
courage— he  had  lost  but  a  woman." 

"This  is  no  selfish  emotion,  Philip,"  said 
the  Constable,  resuming  self-command.  "I 
grieve  less  that  she  has  left  me,  than  that 
she  has  misjudged  me — that  she  has  treated 
me  as  the  pawnbroker  does  his  wretched 
creditor,  who  arrests  the  pledge  as  the  very 
moment  elapses  within  which  it  might  have 
been  relieved.  Did  she  then  think  that  I 
in  my  turn  would  have  been  a  creditor  so 
rigid  ? — that  I,  who,  since  I  knew  her, 
scarce  deemed  myself  worthy  of  her  when  I 
had  wealth  and  fame,  should  insist  on  her 
sharing  my  diminished  and  degraded  for- 
tunes? How  little  she  ever  knew  me,  or 
how  selfish  must  she  have  supposed  my  mis- 
fortunes to  have  made  me!  But  be  it  so — 
she  is  gone,  and  may  she  be  happy.  The 
thought  that  she  disturbed  me  shall  pass 
from  my  mind;  and  I  will  think  she  has 
done  that  which  I  myself,  as  her  best  friend, 
must  in  honor  have  advised." 

So  saying,  his  countenance,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  his  attendants,  resumed  its  usual 
firm  composure. 

"  I  give  you  joy,"  said  the  esquire,  in  a 
whisper  to  the  minstrel;  "your  evil  news 
have  wounded  less  deeply  than,  doubtless, 
you  believed  was  possible." 

"Alas!"  replied  the  minstrel,  "I  have 
others  and  worse  behind." 

This  answer  was  made  in  an  equivocal 
tone  of  voice,  corresponding  to  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  manner,  and,  like  that  seem- 
ing emotion,  of  a  deep  but  very  doubtful 
character. 

"Eveline  Berenger  is  then  married,"  said 
the  Constable;  "and,  let  me  make  a  wild 
guess, — she  has  not  abandoned  the  family, 
though  she  has  forsaken  the  individual — she 
is  still  a  Lacy  ?  ha  ? — Dolt  that  thou  art,  wilt 
thou  not  understand  me  ?  She  is  married  to 
Damian  de  Lacy — to  my  nephew  ?  " 

The  effort  with  which  the  Constable  gave 
breath  to  this  supposition  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  constrained  smile  to  which 
he  compelled  his  features  while  he  uttered 
it.  With  such  a  smile  a  man  about  to  drink 
poison  might  name  a  health,  as  he  put  the 
fatal  beverage  to  his  lips. 

"  No,  my  Lord — not  married,''''  answered 
the  minstrel,  with  an  emphasis  on  the  word, 
which  the  Constable  knew  how  to  interpret. 

"No,  no,"  he  replied  quickly,  "not  mar- 
ried, perhaps,  but  engaged — troth-plighted. 
Wherefore  not  ?    The  date  of  her  old  affi- 


ance was  out,  why  not  enter  into  a  new  en- 
gagement ?  " 

"The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  de 
Lacy  are  not  affianced  that  I  know  of,"  an- 
swered his  attendant. 

This  reply  drove  De  Lacy's  patience  to 
extremity. 

"Dog!  dost  thou  trifle  with  me!"  he 
exclaimed:  "Vile  wire-pincher,  thou  tortur- 
est  me!  Speak  the  worst  at  once,  or  I  will 
presently  make  thee  minstrel  to  the  house- 
hold of  Satan." 

Calm  and  collected  did  the  minstrel  reply, 
— "The  Lady  Eveline  and  Sir  Damian  are 
neither  married  nor  affianced,  my  lord. 
They  have  loved  and  lived  together — par 
amours.'1'' 

"Dog,  and  son  of  a  dog,"  said  De  Lacy, 
"thouliest!"  And  seizing  the  minstrel  by 
the  breast,  the  exasperated  baron  shook  him 
with  his  whole  strength.  But,  great  as  that 
strength  was,  it  was  unable  to  stagger  Vidal, 
a  practised  wrestler,  in  the  firm  posture 
which  he  had  assumed,  any  more  than  his 
master's  wrath  could  disturb  the  composure 
of  the  minstrel's  bearing. 

"Confess  thou  hast  lied,"  said  the  Consta- 
ble, releasing  him,  after  having  affected  by 
his  violence  no  greater  degree  of  agitation 
than  the  exertion  of  human  force  produces 
upon  the  rocking  stones  of  the  Druids,  which 
may  be  shaken,  indeed,  but  not  displaced. 

'  Were  a  lie  to  buy  my  own  life,  yea,  the 
lives  of  all  my  tribe,"  said  the  minstrel,  "I 
would  not  tell  one.  But  truth  itself  is  ever 
termed  falsehood  when  it  counteracts  the 
train  of  our  passions." 

"Hear  him,  Philip  Guarine,  hear  him!" 
exclaimed  the  Constable,  turning  hastily  to 
his  squire:  "He  tells  me  of  my  disgrace — of 
the  dishonor  of  my  house — of  the  depravity 
of  those  whom  I  have  loved  the  best  in  the 
world — he  tells  me  of  it  with  a  calm  look, 
an  eye  composed,  an  unfaltering  tongue. — 
Is  this — can  it  be  natural  ?  Is  De  Lacy  sunk 
so  low,  that  his  dishonor  shall  be  told  by  a 
common  strolling  minstrel,  as  calmly  as  if 
it  were  a  theme  for  a  vain  ballad  ?  Perhaps 
thou  wilt  make  it  one,  ha!"  as  he  concluded, 
darting  a  furious  glance  at  the  minstrel. 

"Perhaps  I  might,  my  lord,"  replied  the 
minstrel,  "were  it  not  that  I  must  record 
therein  the  disgrace  of  Renault  Vidal,  who 
served  a  lord  without  either  patience  to  bear 
insults  and  wrongs,  or  spirit  to  revenge  them 
on  the  authors  of  his  shame." 

"Thou  art  right,  thou  art  right,  good 
fellow,"  said  the  Constable,  hastily;  "it  is 
vengeance  now  alone  which  is  left  us — And 
yet  upon  whom  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  walked  shortly  and  hastily 
to  and  fro;  and,  becoming  suddenly  silent, 
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stood  still  and  wrung  his  hands  with  deep 
emotion. 

"1  told  thee*"  said  the  minstrel  to  Cua- 
rine,  "that  my  muse  would  find  a  tender  part 
at  last.  Dost  thou  remember  the  bull-fight 
we  saw  in  Spain  ?  A  thousand  little  darts 
perplexed  and  annoyed  the  noble  animal,  ere 
he  received  the  last  deadly  thrust  from  the 
lance  of  the  Moorish  cavalier." 

"Man,  or  fiend,  be  which  thou  wilt,"  re- 
plied Guarine,  "that  can  thus  drink  in  with 
pleasure,  and  contemplate  at  your  ease,  the 
misery  of  another,  I  bid  thee  beware  of  me! 
Utter  thy  cold-blooded  taunts  in  some  other 
ear:  for  if  my  tongue  be  blunt,  I  wear  a 
sword  that  is  sharp  enough." 

"Thou  hast  seen  me  amongst  swords," 
answered  the  minstrel,  "and  knowest  how 
little  terror  they  have  for  such  as  I  am." 
Yet  as  he  spoke  he  drew  off  from  the  es- 
quire. He  had,  in  fact,  only  addressed  him 
in  that  sort  of  fulness  of  heart,  which  would 
have  vented  itself  in  soliloquy  if  alone,  and 
now  poured  itself  out  on  the  nearest  auditor, 
without  the  speaker  being  entirely  conscious 
of  the  sentiments  which  his  speech  excited. 

Few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  the  Con- 
stable of  Chester  had  regained  the  calm 
external  semblance  with  which,  until  this 
last  dreadful  wound,  he  had  borne  all  the 
inflictions  of  fortune.  He  trurned  towards 
his  followers,  and  addressed  the  minstrel 
with  his  usual  calmness,  "Thou  art  right, 
good  fellow,"  he  said,  "in  what  thou  saidst 
to  me  but  now,  and  I  forgive  thee  the 
taunt  which  accompanied  thy  good  counsel. 
Speak  out,  in  God's  name!  and  speak  to  one 
prepared  to  endure  the  evil  which  God  hath 
sent  him.  Certes,  a  good  knight  is  best 
known  in  battle,  and  a  Christian  in  the  time 
of  trouble  and  adversity." 

The  tone  in  which  the  Constable  spoke 
seemed  to  produce  a  corresponding  effect 
upon  the  deportment  of  his  followers.  The 
minstrel  dropped  at  once  the  cynical  and  au- 
dacious tone  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  tamper  with  the  passions  of  his 
master;  and  in  language  simple  and  re- 
spectful, and  which  even  approached  to  sym- 
pathy, informed  him  of  the  evil  news  which 
he  had  collected  during  Iris  absence.  It  was 
indeed  disastrous. 

The  refusal  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger 
to  admit  Monthermer  and  his  forces  into  her 
castle,  had  of  course  given  circulation  and 
credence  to  all  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  circulated  to  her  prejudice,  and  that  of 
Damian  de  Lacy;  and  there  were  many  who, 
for  various  causes,  were  interested  in  spread- 
ing and  supporting  these  slanders.  A  large 
force  had  been  sent  into  the  country  to  sub- 
due the  insurgent  peasants;  and  the  knights 
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and  nobles  despatched  for  that  purpose, 
failed  not  to  avenge  to  the  uttermost,  upon 
the  wretched  plebeians,  the  noble  blood 
which  they  had  spilled  during  their  tem- 
porary triumph. 

The  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Wenlock 
were  infected  with  the  same  persuasion. 
Blamed  by  many  for  a  hasty  and  coward  K 
surrender  of  a  post  which  might  have  bec;i 
defended,  they  endeavored  to  vindicate  them-, 
selves  by  alleging  the  hostile  demonstrations 
of  De  Lacy's  cavalry  as  the  sole  cause  of 
their  premature  submission. 

These  rumors,  supported  by  such  inter- 
ested testimony,  spread  wide  and  far  through 
the  land;  and,  joined  to  the  undeniable  fact 
that  Damian  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
strong  castle  of  Garde  Doloureuse,  which 
was  now  defending  itself  against  the  royal 
arms,  animated  the  numerous  enemies  of  the 
house  of  De  Lacy,  and  drove  its  vassals  and 
friends  almost  to  despair,  as  men  reduced 
either  to  disown  their  feudal  allegiance,  or 
renounce  that  still  more  sacred  fealty  which 
they  owed  to  their  sovereign. 

At  this  crisis  they  received  intelligence 
that  the  wise  and  active  monarch  by  whom 
the  sceptre  of  England  was  then  swayed, 
was  moving  towards  that  part  of  England, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  soldiers,  for 
the  purpose  at  once  of  pressing  the  siege  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and  completing  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  the  peas- 
antry, which  Guy  Monthermer  had  nearly 
accomplished. 

In  this  emergency,  and  when  the  friends 
and  dependants  of  the  House  of  Lacy 
scarcely  knew  which  hand  to  turn  to,  Ran- 
dal, the  Constable's  kinsman,  and,  after  Da- 
mian, his  heir,  suddenly  appeared  amongst 
them,  with  a  royal  commission  to  raise  and 
command  such  followers  of  the  family  as 
might  not  desire  to  be  involved  in  the  sup- 
posed treason  of  the  Constable's  delegate. 
In  troublesome  times  men's  vices  are  for- 
gotten, provided  they  display  activity,  cour- 
age, and  prudence,  the  virtues  then  most  re- 
quired; and  the  appearance  of  Randal,  who 
was  by  no  means  deficient  in  any  of  these  at- 
tributes, was  received  as  a  good  omen  by  the 
followers  of  his  cousin.  They  quickly  gath- 
ered around  him,  surrendered  to  the  royal 
mandate  such  strongholds  as  they  possessed,' 
and,  to  vindicate  themselves  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  the  alleged  crimes  of  Damian, 
they  distinguished  themselves,  under  Ran- 
dal's command,  against  such  scattered  bodies 
of  peasantry  as  still  kept  the  field,  or  lurked 
in  the  mountains  and  passes;  and  conducted 
themselves  with  such  severity  after  success, 
as  made  the  troops  even  of  Monthermer  ap- 
pear gentle  and  clement  in  comparison  with 
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those  of  De  Lacy.  Finally,  with  the  banner 
of  his  ancient  house  displayed,  and  five  hun- 
dred good  men  assembled  under  it,  Randal 
appeared  before  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  and 
joined  Henry's  camp  there. 

The  castle  was  already  hardly  pressed,  and 
the  few  defenders,  disabled  by  wounds, 
watching,  and  privation,  had  now  the  ad- 
ditional discouragement  to  see  displayed 
against  their  walls  the  only  banner  in  Eng- 
land, under  which  they  had  hoped  forces 
might  be  mustered  for  their  aid. 

The  high-spirited  entreaties  of  Eveline, 
unbent  by  adversity  and  want,  gradually 
lost  effect  on  the  defenders  of  the  castle;  and 
proposals  for  surrender  were  urged  and  dis- 
cussed by  a  tumultuary  council,  into  which 
not  only  the  inferior  officers,  but  many  of 
the  common  men,  had  thrust  themselves,  as 
in  a  period  of  such  general  distress  as  un- 
looses all  the  bonds  of  discipline,  and  leaves 
each  man  at  liberty  to  speak  and  act  for 
himself.  To  their  surprise,  in  the  midst  of 
their  discussions,  Damian  de  Lacy,  arisen 
from  the  sick-bed  to  which  he  had  been  so 
long  confined,  appeared  among  them,  pale 
and  feeble,  his  cheek  tinged  with  the 
ghastly  look  which  is  left  by  long  ill- 
ness— he  leaned  on  his  page  Amelot. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "and  soldiers — 
yet  why  should  I  call  you  either? — 
Gentlemen  are  ever  ready  to  die  in  behalf 
of  a  lady — soldiers  hold  life  in  scorn  com- 
pared to  their  honor." 

"Out  upon  him!  out  upon  him!"  ex- 
claimed some  of  the  soldiers,  interrupting 
him;  "he  would  have  us,  who  are  innocent, 
die  the  death  of  traitors,  and  be  hanged  in 
our  armor  over  the  walls,  rather  than  part 
with  his  leman." 

"Peace,  irreverent  slave!"  said  Damian, 
in  a  voice  like  thunder,  "or  my  last  blow 
shall  be  a  mean  one,  aimed  against  such  a 
caitiff  as  thou  art. — And  you,"  he  continued, 
addressing  the  rest, — "you,  who  are  shrink- 
ing from  the  toils  of  your  profession,  because 
if  you  persist  in  a  course  of  honor,  death 
may  close  them  a  few  years  sooner  than  it 
needs  must — you,  who  are  scared  like  chil- 
dren at  the  sight  of  a  death's-head,  do  not 
suppose  that  Damian  de  Lacy  would  desire 
to  shelter  himself  at  the  expense  of  those 
lives  which  you  hold  so  dear.  Make  your 
bargain  with  King  Henry.  Deliver  me  up 
to  his  justice,  or  his  severity;  or,  if  you  like 
it  better,  strike  my  head  from  my  body,  and 
hurl  it,  as  a  peace-offering,  from  the  walls 
of  the  castle.  To  God,  in  his  good  time, 
will  I  trust  for  the  clearance  of  mine  honor. 
In  a  word,  surrender  me,  dead  or  alive,  or 
open  the  gates  and  permit  me  to  surrender 
myself.    Only,  as  ye  are  men,  since  I  may 


not  say  better  of  ye,  care  at  least  for  the 
safety  of  your  mistress,  and  make  such  terms 
as  may  secure  her  safety,  and  save  yourselves 
from  the  dishonor  of  being  held  cowardly 
and  perjured  caitiffs  in  your  graves." 

"Methinks  the  youth  speaks  well  and 
reasonably. "  said  Wilkin  Plammock.  "Let 
us  e'en  make  a  grace  of  surrendering  his 
body  up  to  the  King,  and  assure  therebv 
such  terms  as  we  can  for  ourselves  and  the 
lady,  ere  the  last  morsel  of  our  provision  is 
consumed." 

"I  would  hardly  have  proposed  this  meas- 
ure," said,  or  rather  mumbled,  Father  Al- 
drovand,  who  had  recently  lost  four  of  his 
front  teeth  by  a  stone  from  a  sling. — "yet, 
being  so  generously  offered  by  the  party 
principally  concerned,  I  hold  witli  the 
learned  scholiast,  Volenti  non  fit  injvria." 

"  Priest  and  Fleming,"  said  the  old  ban- 
ner-man, Ralph  Genvil,  "I  see  how  the  wind 
stirreth  you;  but  you  deceive  yourselves  if 
you  think  to  make  our  young  master,  Sir 
Damian,  a  scapegoat  for  your  light  lady. — 
Nay,  never  frown  nor  fume,  Sir  Damian ;  if 
you  know  not  your  safest  course,  we  know  it 
for  you.  —  Followers  of  De  Lacy,  throw  your- 
selves on  your  horses,  and  two  men  on  one, 
if  it  be  necessary — we  will  take  this  stubborn 
boy  in  the  midst  of  us,  and  the  dainty  squire 
Amelot  shall  be  prisoner  too,  if  he  trouble  us 
with  his  peevish  opposition.  Then  let  us 
make  a  fair  sally  upon  the  siegers.  Those 
who  can  cut  their  way  through  will  shift 
well  enough;  those  who  fall,  will  be  pro- 
vided for." 

A  shout  from  the  troopers  of  Lacy's  band 
approved  this  proposal.  "Whilst  the  follow- 
ers of  Berenger  expostulated  in  loud  and 
angry  tone,  Eveline,  summoned  by  the  tu- 
mult, in  vain  endeavored  to  appease  it;  and 
the  anger  and  entreaties  of  Damian  were 
equally  lest  on  his  followers.  To  each  and 
either  the  answer  was  the  same. 

"Have  you  no  care  of  it — Because  yon 
\oyq  par  amours,  is  it  reasonable  you  should 
throw  away  your  life  and  ours?"  So  ex- 
claimed Genvil  to  De  Lacy;  and  in  softer 
language,  but  with  equal  obstinacy,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Raymond  Berenger  refused  on  the 
present  occasion  to  listen  to  the  commands 
or  prayers  of  his  daughter. 

Wilkin  Flainmock  had  retreated  from  the 
tumult,  when  he  saw  the  turn  which  mat- 
ters had  taken.  lie  left  the  castle  by  a 
sally-port,  of  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
with  the  key,  and  proceeded  without  obser- 
vation or  opposition  to  the  royal  camp, 
where  he  requested  access  to  the  Sovereign. 
This  was  easily  obtained,  and  Wilkin  speed- 
ily found  himself  in  the  presence  of  King 
Henry.    The  monarch  was  in  his  royal  pa- 
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vilion,  attended  by  two  of  his  sons,  Richard 
and  John,  who  afterwards  swayed  the  sceptre 
of  England  with  very  different  auspices. 

"How  now? — What  art  thou?"  was  the 
royal  question. 

An  honest  man,  from  the  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse." 

"Thou  niay'st  be  honest,"  replied  the 
Sovereign,  "but  thou  contest  from  a  nest  of 
traitors." 

"Such  as  they  are,  my  lord,  it  is  my  pur- 
pose to  put  them  at  your  royal  disposal;  for 
they  have  no  longer  the  wisdom  to  guide 
themselves,  and  lack  alike  prudence  to  hold 
out,  and  grace  to  submit.  But  I  would  first 
know  of  your  grace  to  what  terms  you  will 
admit  the  defenders  of  yonder  garrison?" 

"To  such  as  kings  give  to  traitors,"  said 
Henry,  sternly — "sharp  knives  and  tough 
cords." 

"Nay,  my  gracious  lord,  you  must  be 
kinder  than  that  amounts  to,  if  the  castle  is 
to  be  rendered  by  my  means;  else  will  your 
cords  and  knives  have  only  my  poor  body  to 
work  upon,  and  you  will  be  as  far  as  ever 
from  the  inside  of  the  Garde  Doloureuse." 

The  King  looked  at  him  fixedly.  "Thou 
knowest,"  he  said,  "the  law  of  arms.  Here, 
provost-marshal,  stands  a  traitor,  and  yonder 
stands  a  tree." 

"And  here  is  a  throat,"  said  the  stout- 
hearted Fleming,  unbuttoning  the  collar  of 
his  doublet. 

"By  mine  honor,"  said  Prince  Richard, 
"a  sturdy  and  faithful  yeoman!  It  were 
better  send  such  fellows  their  dinner,  and 
then  buffet  it  out  with  them  for  the  castle, 
than  to  starve  them  as  the  beggarly  French- 
men famish  their  hounds." 

"Peace,  Richard,"  said  his  father;  "thy 
wit  is  over  green  and  thy  blood  over  hot,  to 
make  thee  my  counsellor  here. — And  you, 
knave,  speak  you  some  reasonable  terms, 
and  we  will  not  be  over  strict  with  thee." 

"First,  then,"  said  the  Fleming,  "I  stipu- 
late full  and  free  pardon  for  life,  limb,  body, 
and  goods,  to  me,  Wilkin  Flammock,  and 
my  daughter  Rose." 

"A  true  Fleming,"  said  Prince  John; 
"he  takes  care  of  himself  in  the  first 
instance." 

"  His  request,"  said  the  King,  "  is  reason- 
able.   What  next  ?  " 

"Safety  in  life,  honor,  and  land,  for  the 
dernoisclie  Eveline  Berenger." 

"How,  sir  knave!"  said  the  King,  angrily, 
"is  it  for  such  as  thou  to  dictate  to  our  judg- 
ment or  clemency  in  the  case  of  a  noble  Nor- 
man lady?  Confine  thy  mediation  to  such 
as  thyself;  or  rather  render  us  this  castle 
without  farther  delay;  and  be  assured  thy  do- 
ing so  will  be  of  more  service  to  the  traitors 


within,  than  weeks  more  of  resistance,  which 
must  and  shall  be  bootless." 

The  Fleming  stood  silent,  unwilling  to 
surrender  without  some  specific  terms,  yet 
half  convinced,  from  the  situation  in  which 
he  had  Left  the  garrison  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse, that  his  admitting  the  King's  forces 
would  be,  perhaps,  the  best  he  could  do  for 
Lady  Eveline. 

"  I  like  thy  fidelity,  fellow,"  said  the  King, 
whose  acute  eye  perceived  the  struggle  in  the 
Fleming's  bosom;  "but  carry  not  thy  stub- 
bornness too  far.  Have  we  not  said  we  will 
be  gracious  to  yonder  offenders,  as  far  as  our 
royal  duty  will  permit  ?  " 

"And,  royal  father,"  said  Prince  John,  in- 
terposing, "  I  pray  you  let  me  have  the  grace 
to  take  first  possession  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse, and  the  wardship  or  forfeiture  of  the 
offending  lady." 

"/pray  you  also,  my  royal  father,  to  grant 
John's  boon,"  said  his  brother  Richard,  in 
a  tone  of  mockery.  "  Consider,  royal  father, 
it  is  the  first  desire  he  hath  shown  to  ap- 
proach the  barriers  of  the  castle,  though  we 
have  attacked  them  forty  times  at  least. 
Marry,  crossbow  and  mangonel  were  busy  on 
the  former  occasions,  and  it  is  like  they  will 
be  silent  now." 

"Peace,  Richard,"  said  the  King;  "your 
words,  aimed  at  thy  brother's  honor,  pierce 
my  heart. — John,  thou  hast  thy  boon  as  con- 
cerns the  castle;  for  the  unhappy  young  lady, 
we  will  take  her  in  our  own  charge. — Flem- 
ing, how  many  men  wilt  thou  undertake  to 
admit?" 

Ere  Flammock  could  answer,  a  squire  ap- 
proached Prince  liichard,  and  whispered  in 
his  ear,  yet  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all  present, 
"We  have  discovered  that  some  internal  dis- 
turbance, or  other  cause  unknown,  has  with- 
drawn many  of  the  warders  from  the  castle 
walls,  and  that  a  sudden  attack  might"  

"Dost  thou  hear  that,  John?"  exclaimed 
Richard.  "  Ladders,  man, — get  ladders,  and 
to  the  wall.  How  I  should  delight  to  see 
thee  on  the  highest  round — thy  knees  shaking 
— thy  hands  grasping  convulsively,  like  those 
of  one  in  an  ague  fit — all  air  around  thee, 
save  a  baton  or  two  of  wood — the  moat  be- 
low— half-a-dozen  pikes  at  thy  throat"  

"Peace,  Richard,  for  shame,  if  not  for 
charity!  "  said  his  father,  in  a  tone  of  anger, 
mingled  with  grief.  "And  thou,  John,  get 
ready  for  the  assault." 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  put  on  my  armor, 
father,"  answered  the  Prince;  and  withdrew 
slowly,  with  a  visage  so  blank  as  to  promise 
no  speed  in  his  preparations. 

His  brother  laughed  as  he  retired,  and 
said  to  his  squire,  "It  were  no  bad  jest, 
Alberick,    to    carry  the   place  ere  John 
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can  change  his  silk  doublet  for  a  steel 
one." 

So  saying,  he  hastily  withdrew,  and  his 
father  exclaimed  in  paternal  distress,  "Out, 
alas!  as  much  too  hot  as  his  brother  is  too 
cold;  but  it  is  the  manlier  fault. — Glouces- 
ter," said  he  to  that  celebrated  earl,  "take 
sufficient  strength,  and  follow  Prince  Rich- 
ard to  guard  and  sustain  him.  If  any  one 
can  rule  him,  it  must  be  a  knight  of  thy  es- 
tablished fame.  Alas,  alas!  for  what  sin 
have  I  deserved  the  affliction  of  these  cruel 
family  feuds! " 

"Be  comforted,  my  lord,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor, who  was  also  in  attendance. 

"Speak  not  of  comfort  to  a  father,  whose 
sons  are  at  discord  with  each  other,  and 
agree  only  in  their  disobedience  to  him!  " 

Thus  spoke  Henry  the  Second,  than  whom 
no  wiser,  or,  generally  speaking,  more  for- 
tunate monarch  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England;  yet  whose  life  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion, how  family  dissensions  can  tarnish  the 
most  brilliant  lot  to  which  Heaven  permits 
humanity  to  aspire;  and  how  little  gratified 
ambition,  extended  power,  and  the  highest 
reputation  in  war  and  in  peace,  can  do  to- 
wards curing  the  wounds  of  domestic  af- 
fliction. 

The  sudden  and  fiery  attack  of  Richard, 
who  hastened  to  the  escalade  at  the  head  of 
a  score  of  followers,  collected  at  random,  had 
the  complete  effect  of  surprise;  and  having 
surmounted  the  walls  with  their  ladders,  be- 
fore the  contending  parties  within  were  al- 
most aware  of  the  assault,  the  assailants 
burst  open  the  gates,  and  admitted  Glouces- 
ter, who  had  hastily  followed  with  a  strong 
body  of  men-at-arms.  The  garrison,  in  their 
state  of  surprise,  confusion,  and  disunion, 
offered  but  little  resistance,  and  would  have 
been  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  place  plun- 
dered, had  not  Henry  himself  entered  it, 
and  by  his  personal  exertions  and  authority, 
restrained  the  excesses  of  the  dissolute  sol- 
diery. 

The  King  conducted  himself,  considering 
the  times  and  the  provocation,  with  laudable 
moderation.  He  contented  himself  with 
disarming  and  dismissing  the  common  sol- 
diers, giving  them  some  trifle  to  carry  them 
out  of  the  country,  lest  want  should  lead 
them  to  form  themselves  into  bands  of  rob- 
bers. The  officers  were  more  severely 
treated,  being  for  the  greater  part  thrown 
into  dungeons,  to  abide  the  course  of  the 
law.  In  particular,  imprisonment  was  the 
lot  of  Damian  de  Lacy,  against  whom,  be- 
lieving the  various  charges  with  which  he 
was  loaded,  Henry  was  so  highly  incensed, 
that  he  purposed  to  make  him  an  example 
to  all  false  knights  and  disloyal  subjects.  ! 


To  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger  he  assigned 
her  own  apartment  as  a  prison,  in  which  she 
was  honorably  attended  by  Rose  and  Alice, 
but  guarded  with  the  utmost  strictness.  It 
was  generally  reported  that  her  demesnes 
would  be  declared  a  forfeiture  to  the  crown, 
and  bestowed,  at  least  in  part,  upon  Randal 
de  Lacy,  who  had  done  good  service  during 
the  siege.  Her  person,  it  was  thought,  was 
destined  to  the  seclusion  of  some  distant 
French  nunnery,  where  she  might  at  leisure 
repent  her  of  her  follies  and  her  rashness. 

Father  Aldrovand  was  delivered  up  to  the 
discipline  of  the  convent,  long  experience 
having  very  effectually  taught  Henry  the 
imprudence  of  infringing  on  the  privileges 
of  the  church;  although,  when  the  King 
first  beheld  him  with  a  rusty  corselet  clasped 
over  his  frock,  he  with  difficulty  repressed 
the  desire  to  cause  him  be  hanged  over  the 
battlements,  to  preach  to  the  ravens. 

With  Wilkin  Flammock  Henry  held  much 
conference,  particularly  on  his  subject  of 
manufactures  and  commerce;  on  which  the 
sound-headed,  though  blunt-spoken  Flem- 
ing, was  well  qualified  to  instruct  an  intelli- 
gent monarch.  "Thy  intentions,"  he  said, 
"shall  not  be  forgotten,  good  fellow,  though 
they  have  been  anticipated  by  the  headlong 
valor  of  my  son  Richard,  which  has  cost 
some  poor  caitiffs  their  lives — Richard  loves 
not  to  sheathe  a  bloodless  weapon.  But 
thou  and  thy  countrymen  shall  return  to  thy 
mills  yonder,  with  a  full  pardon  for  past 
offences,  so  that  you  meddle  no  more  with 
such  treasonable  matters." 

"And  our  privileges  and  duties,  my 
liege?"  said  Flammock.  "Your  Majesty 
knows  well  we  are  vassals  to  the  lord  of  this 
castle,  and  must  follow  him  in  battle." 

"  It  shall  no  longer  be  so,"  said  Henry:  "  I 
will  form  a  community  of  Flemings  here, 
and  thou,  Flammock,  shalt  be  Mayor,  that 
thou  may'st  not  plead  feudal  obedience  for 
a  relapse  into  treason." 

"Treason,  my  liege!"  said  Flammock, 
longing,  yet  scarce  venturing,  to  interpose  a 
word  in  behalf  of  Lady  Eveline,  for  whom, 
despite  the  constitutional  coolness  of  his  tem- 
perament, he  really  felt  much  interest — "I 
would  that  your  Grace  but  justly  knew  how 
many  threads  went  to  that  woof." 

"Peace,  sirrah! — meddle  with  your  loom," 
said  Henry;  "and  if  we  deign  to  speak  to 
thee  concerning  the  mechanical  arts  which 
thou  dost  profess,  take  it  for  no  warrant  to 
intrude  farther  on  our  privacy." 

The  Fleming  retired,  rebuked,  and  in 
silence;  and  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  prison- 
ers remained  in  the  King's  bosom.  He 
himself  took  up  his  lodging  in  the  castle  of 
the  Garde  Doloureuse,  as  a  convenient  sta- 
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tion  for  sending  abroad  parties  to  suppress 
and  extinguish  all  the  embers  of  rebellion; 
and  so  active  was  Randal  de  Lacy  on  these 
occasions,  that  he  appeared  daily  to  rise  in 
the  King's  grace,  and  was  gratified  with  con- 
siderable grants  out  of  the  domains  of  Ber- 
enger  and  Lacy,  which  the  King  seemed 
already  to  treat  as  forfeited  property.  Most 
men  considered  this  growing  favor  of  Ran- 
dal as  a  perilous  omen,  both  for  the  life  of 
young  De  Lacy,  and  for  the  fate  of  the  un- 
fortunate Eveline. 


CHAPTER  THIRTIETH. 

A  vow,  a  vow— I  have  a  vow  in  Heaven. 
Shall  I  brinp  perjury  upon  my  soul? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Merchant  op  Venice. 

Tttk  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter  contains 
the  tidings  with  which  the  minstrel  greeted 
his  unhappy  master,  Hugo  de  Lacy;  not 
indeed  with  the  same  detail  of  circumstances 
with  which  we  have  been  able  to  invest  the 
narrative,  but  so  as  to  infer  the  general  and 
appalling  facts,  that  his  betrothed  bride  and 
beloved  and  trusted  kinsman  had  leagued 
together  for  his  dishonor — had  raised  the 
banner  of  rebellion  against  their  lawful  sov- 
ereign, and.  failing  in  their  audacious  at- 
tempt, bad  brought  the  life  of  one  of  them, 
at  least,  into  the  most  imminent  danger, 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of  Lacy,  un- 
less some  instant  remedy  could  be  found,  to 
the  very  verge  of  ruin. 

Vidal  marked  the  countenance  of  his  mas- 
ter as  he  spoke  with  the  same  keen  observa- 
tion which  the  chirurgeon  gives  to  the  pro- 
gress of  his  dissectin^-knife.  There  was 
grief  on  the  Constable's  features— deep  grief 
■ — but  without  the  expression  of  abasement 
or  prostration  which  usually  accompanies  it; 
anger  and  shame  were  there — but  they  were 
both  of  a  noble  character,  seemingly  ex- 
cited by  his  bride  and  nephew's  trangress- 
ing  the  laws  of  allegiance,  honor,  and  virtue, 
rat  her  than  by  the  disgrace  and  damage 
which  he  himself  sustained  through  their 
crime. 

The  minstrel  was  so  much  astonished  at 
this  change  of  deportment,  from  the  sensi- 
tive acuteness  of  agony  which  attended  the 
beginning  of  his  narrative,  that  he  stepped 
back  two  paces,  and  gazing  on  the  Constable 
with  wonder,  mixed  with  admiration,  ex- 
claimed, "We  have  heard  of  martyrs  in 
Palestine,  but  this  exceeds  them!" 

"Wonder  not  so  much,  good  friend,"  said 
the  Constable  patiently;  "it  is  the  first  blow 


of  the  lance  or  mace  which  pierces  or  stuns 
— those  which  follow  are  little  felt."* 

"Think,  my  lord,"  said  Vidal,  "all  is  lost 
— love,  dominion,  high  office,  and  bright 
fame — so  late  a  chief  among  nobles,  now  a 
poor  palmer! " 

"Wouldst  thou  make  sport  with  my  mis- 
ery?" said  Hugo  sternly;  "but  even  that 
comes,  of  course,  behind  my  back,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  endured  when  said  to  my 
face  ?— Know,  then,  minstrel,  and  put  it  in 
song  if  you  list,  that  Hugo  de  Lacy,  having 
lost  all  he  carried  to  Palestine,  and  all  which 
he  left  at  home,  is  still  lord  of  his  own  mind; 
and  adversity  can  no  more  skake  him,  than 
the  breeze  which  strips  the  oak  of  its  leaves 
can  tear  up  the  trunk  by  the  roots." 

"Now,  by  the  tomb  of  my  father,"  said 
the  minstrel,  rapturously,  "this  man's  noble- 
ness is  too  much  for  my  resolve!"  and  step- 
ping hastily  to  the  Constable,  he  kneeled  on 
one  knee,  and  caught  his  hand  more  freely 
than  the  state  maintained  by  men  of  De 
Lacy's  rank  usually  permitted. 

"Here,"  said  Vidal,  "on  this  hand — this 
noble  hand — I  renounce"  

But  ere  he  could  utter  another  word,  Hu- 
go de  Lacy,  who,  perhaps,  felt  the  freedom 
of  the  action  as  an  intrusion  on  his  fallen 
condition,  pulled  back  his  hand,  and  bid  the 
minstrel,  with  a  stern  frown,  arise,  and  re- 
member that  misfortune  made  not  De  Lacy 
a  fit  personage  for  a  mummery. 

Renault  Vidal  rose  rebuked.  "I  had  for- 
got," he  said,  "the  distance  between  an  Ar- 
morican  violer  and  a  high  Norman  baron. 
I  thought  that  the  same  depth  of  sorrow, 
the  same  burst  of  joy,  levelled,  for  a  moment 
at  least,  those  artificial  barriers  by  which 
men  are  divided.  But  it  is  well  as  it  is. 
Live  within  the  limits  of  your  rank,  as  here- 
tofore within  your  donjon  tower  and  your 
fosses,  my  lord,  undisturbed  by  the  sympa- 
thy of  any  mean  man  like  me.  I,  too,  have 
my  duties  to  discharge." 

"And  now  to  the  Garde  Doloureuse,"  said 
the  baron,  turning  to  Philip  Guarine — "God 
knoweth  how  well  it  deserveth  the  name! — 
there  to  learn,  with  our  own  eyes  and  ears, 
the  truth  of  these  woeful  tidings.  Dis- 
mount, minstrel,  and  give  me  thy  palfrey — 
I  would,  Guarine,  that  I  had  one  for  thee — 
as  for  Vidal,  his  attendance  is  less  necessary. 
I  will  face  my  foes,  or  my  misfortunes,  like 
!  a  man — that  be  assured  of,  violer;  and  look 
not  so  sullen,  knave — I  will  not  forget  old 
adherents." 

"One  of  them,  at  least,  will  not  forget 
you,  my  lord,"  replied  the  minstrel,  with  his 
usual  dubious  tone  of  look  and  emphasis. 

But  just  as  the  Constable  was  about  to 
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prick  forwards,  two  persons  appeared  on  the 
path,  mounted  on  one  horse,  who,  hidden 
by  some  dwarf-wood,  had  come  very  near 
them  without  being  perceived.  They  were 
male  and  female;  and  the  man,  who  rode 
foremost,  was  such  a  picture  of  famine,  as 
the  eyes  of  the  pilgrims  had  scarce  witnessed 
in  all  the  wasted  land  through  which  they 
had  travelled.  His  features,  naturally  sharp 
and  thin,  had  disappeared  almost  entirely 
among  the  uncombed  grey  beard  and  hairs 
with  which  they  were  overshadowed;  and  it 
was  but  the  glimpse  of  a  long  nose,  that 
seemed  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a  knife,  and 
the  twinkling  glimpse  of  his  grey  eyes,  which 
gave  any  intimation  of  his  lineaments.  His 
leg,  in  the  wide  old  boot  which  enclosed  it, 
looked  like  the  handle  of  a  mop  left  by 
chance  in  a  pail — his  arms  were  about  the 
thickness  of  riding-rods — and  such  parts  of 
his  person  as  were  not  concealed  by  the  tat- 
ters of  a  huntsman's  cassock,  seemed  rather 
the  appendages  of  a  mummy  than  a  live  man. 

The  female  who  sat  behind  this  spectre  ex- 
hibited also  some  symptoms  of  extenuation; 
but  being  a  brave  jolly  dame  naturally,  fam- 
ine had  not  been  able  to  render  her  a  spec- 
tacle so  rueful  as  the  anatomy  behind  which 
she  rode.  Dame  Gillian's  cheek  (for  it  was 
the  reader's  old  acquaintance)  had  indeed  lost 
the  rosy  hue  of  good  cheer,  and  the  smooth- 
ness of  complexion  which  art  and  easy  living 
had  formerly  substituted  for  the  more  deli- 
cate bloom  of  youth;  her  eyes  were  sunken, 
and  had  lost  much  of  their  bold  and  roguish 
lustre;  but  she  was  still  in  some  measure 
herself,  and  the  remnants  of  former  finery, 
together  with  the  tight-drawn  scarlet  hose, 
though  sorely  faded,  showed  still  a  remnant 
of  coquettish  pretension. 

So  soon  as  she  came  within  sight  of  the 
pilgrims,  she  began  to  punch  Eaoul  with 
the  end  of  her  riding- rod.  "Try  thy  new 
ride,  man,  since  thou  art  unfit  for  any 
jther — to  the  good  men — to  them — crave 
their  charity." 

"Beg  from  beggars?"  muttered  Eaoul; 
"that  were  hawking  at  sparrows,  dame." 

"It  will  bring  our  hand  in  use,  though," 
said  Gillian;  and  commenced,  in  a  whining 
tone,  "God  love  you,  holy  men,  who  have 
had  the  grace  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land,  and, 
what  is  more,  have  had  the  grace  to  come 
back  again;  I  pray,  bestow  some  of  j'our 
alms  upon  my  poor  old  husband,  who  is  a 
miserable  object,  as  you  see,  and  upon  one 
who  has  the  bad  luck  to  be  his  wife — Heav- 
en help  me! " 

"Peace,  woman,  and  hear  what  I  have  to 
say,"  said  the  Constable,  laying  his  hand  up- 
on the  bridle  of  the  horse — "  I  have  present 
occasion  for  that  horse,  and"  


"By  the  hunting-horn  of  Saint  Hubert, 
but  thou  gettest  him  not  without  blows!" 
answered  the  old  huntsman.  "  A  fine 
world  it  is,  when  palmers  turn  horse- 
stealers." 

"  Peace,  fellow !"  said  the  Constable  stern- 
ly— "  I  say  I  have  occasion  presently  for  the 
service  of  thy  horse.  Here  be  two  gold  bez- 
ants for  a  day's  use  of  the  brute;  it  is  well 
worth  the  fee-simple  of  him,  were  he  never 
returned." 

"But  the  palfrey  is  an  old  acquaintance, 
master,"  said  Raoul;  "and  if  perchance"—  

"Out  upon  if  and  perchajico  both,"  said 
the  dame,  giving  her  husband  so  determined 
a  thrust  as  well-nigh  pushed  him  out  of  the 
saddle.  "Off  the  horse!  and  thank  God  and 
this  worthy  man  for  the  help  he  has  sent  us 
in  this  extremity.  What  signifies  the  pal- 
frey, when  we  have  not  enough  to  get  food 
either  for  the  brute  or  ourselves  ?  not  though 
we  could  eat  grass  and  corn  with  him,  like 
King  Somebody,  whom  the  good  father  used 
to  read  us  to  sleep  about." 

"A  truce  with  your  prating,  dame,"  said 
Raoul,  offering  his  assistance  to  help  her 
from  the  croupe;  but  she  preferred  that  of 
Guarine,  who,  though  advanced  in  years,  re- 
tained the  advantage  of  his  stout  soldierly 
figure. 

"I  humbly  thank  your  goodness,"  said  she, 
as  (having  first  kissed  her)  the  squire  set  her 
on  the  ground.  "And.  pray,  sir,  arc  ye 
come  from  the  Holy  Land? — Heard  ye  any 
tidings  there  of  him  that  was  Constable  of 
Chester?" 

De  Lacy,  who  was  engaged  in  removing 
the  pillion  from  behind  the  saddle,  stopped 
short  in  his  task,  and  said;  "Ha,  dame! 
what  would  yon  with  him?" 

"A  great  deal,  good  palmer, 'an  1  could 
light  on  him;  for  his  land  and  offices  are  all 
to  be  given,  it's  like,  to  that  false  thief,  his 
kinsman." 

"What! — to  Damian,  his  nephew?"  ex- 
claimed the  Constable,  in  a  harsh  and  hasty 
tone. 

"Lord,  how  you  startle  me,  sir!"  said  Gil- 
lian; then  continued,  turning  to  Philip 
Guarine,  "Your  friend  is  a  hasty  man,  be- 
like." 

"It  is  the  fault  of  the  sun  he  has  lived  lan- 
der so  long,"  said  the  squire;  "but  look  you 
answer  his  questions  truly,  and  he  will  make 
it  the  better  for  you." 

Gillian  instantly  took  the  hint.  "  Was  it 
Damian  de  Lacy  you  asked  after? — Alas! 
poor  young  gentleman!  no  offices  or  lands 
for  him — more  likely  to  have  a  gallows-cast, 
poor  lad — and  all  for  nought,  as  I  am  a  true 
dame.  Damian! — no,  no,  it  is  not  Damian, 
or  damson  neither — but  Randal  Lacy,  that 
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musl  rule  the  roast,and  have  all  the  old  man's 
lands,  and  Inin^s,  and  lordships." 

"What?"  said  the  Constable— "before 
they  know  whether  the  old  man  is  dead  or 
no? — Methinks  that  were  against  law  and 
reason  both." 

"Ay,  but  Randal  Lacy  has  brought  about 
less  likely  matters.  Look  you,  he  hath 
sworn  to  the  King  that  they  have  true  tidings 
of  the  Constable's  death — ay,  and  let  him 
alone  to  make  them  soothfast  enough,  if  the 
Constable  were  once  within  his  danger." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  Constable.  "But  you 
are  forging  tides  on  a  noble  gentleman. 
Come,  come,  dame,  you  say  this  because  you 
like  not  Randal  Lacy." 

"Like  him  not? — And  what  reason  have 
I  to  like  him,  I  trow  ?"  answered  Gillian. 
"Is  it  because  he  seduced  my  simplicity  to 
let  him  into  the  castle  of  the  Garde  Dolou- 
reuse — ay,  oftener  than  once  or  twice  either 
— when  he  was  disguised  as  a  pedlar,  and 
told  him  all  the  secrets  of  the  family,  and 
how  the  boy  Damian,  and  the  girl  Eveline, 
were  dying  of  love  with  each  other,  but  had 
not  courage  to  say  a  word  of  it,  for  fear  of 
the  Constable,  though  he  were  a  thousand 
miles  off  ? — You  seem  concerned,  worthy  sir 
— may  I  offer  your  reverend  'worship  a  tri- 
fling sup  from  my  bottle,  which  is  sovereign 
for  tremor  cordis,  and  fits  of  the  spleen  ?" 

"No,  no,"  ejaculated  De  Lacy — "I  was 
but  grieved  with  the  shooting  of  an  old 
wound.  But,  dame,  I  warrant  me  this 
Damian  and  Eveline,  as  you  call  them,  be- 
came better,  closer  friends,  in  time  ?" 

"They? — not  they  indeed,  poor  simple- 
tons!" answered  the  dame;  "they  wanted 
some  wise  counsellor  to  go  between  and  ad- 
vise them.  For,  look  you,  sir,  if  old  Hugo 
be  dead,  as  is  most  like,  it  were  more  nat- 
ural that  his  bride  and  his  nephew  should  in- 
herit his  lands,  than  this  same  Randal,  who  is 
but  a  distant  kinsman,  and  a  forsworn  caitiff 
to  boot. — Would  you  think  it,  reverend  pil- 
grim, after  the  mountains  of  gold  he  prom- 
ised me! — when  the  castle  was  taken,  and 
he  saw  I  could  serve  him  no  more,  he  called 
me  old  beldame,  and  spoke  of  the  beadle  and 
the  cucking-stool. — Yes.  reverend  sir,  old 
beldame  and  cucking-stool  were  his  best 
words,  when  he  knew  I  had  no  one  to  take 
my  part,  save  old  Raoul,  who  cannot  take 
his  own.'  But  if  grim  old  Hugh  bring  back 
his  weatherbeaten  carcass  from  Palestine, 
and  have  but  half  the  devil  in  him  which  he 
had  when  he  was  fool  enough  to  go  away, 
Saint  Mary,  but  I  will  do  his  kinsman's 
office  to  him!" 

There  was  a  pause  when  she  had  done 
speaking. 

"Thou  say'st,"  at  length  exclaimed  the 


Constable,  "that  Damian  de  Lacy  and  Eve- 
line love  each  other,  yet  are  unconscious  of 
guilt,  or  falsehood,  or  ingratitude  bo  me — 1 
would  say,  to  their  relative  in  Palestine?" 

"  Love,  sir! — in  troth  and  so  it  is — they  do 
love  each  other,"  said  Gillian;  "but  it  is  like 
angels — or  like  lambs — or  like  fools,  if  you 
will;  for  they  would  never  so  much  as  have 
spoken  together,  but  for  a  prank  of  that 
same  Randal  Lacy's." 

"How!"  demanded  the  Constable — "a 
prank  of  Randal's? — What  motive  had  he 
that  these  two  should  meet  ?  " 

"Nay,  their  meeting  was  none  of  his  seek- 
ing; but  he  had  formed  a  plan  to  carry 
off  the  Lady  Eveline  himself,  for  he  was 
a  wild  rover,  this  same  Randal;  and  so  he 
came  disguised  as  a  merchant  of  falcons, 
and  trained  out  my  old  stupid  Raoul,  and 
the  Lady  Eveline,  and  all  of  us,  as  if  to 
have  an  hour's  mirth  in  hawking  at  the 
heron.  But  he  had  a  band  of  AVelsh  kites 
in  readiness  to  pounce  upon  us;  and  but 
for  the  sudden  making  in  of  Damian  to 
our  rescue,  it  is  undescribable  to  think  what 
might  have  come  of  us;  and  Damian,  being 
hurt  in  the  onslaught,  was  carried  to 
the  Garde  Doloureuse  in  mere  neces- 
sity; and  but  to  save  his  life,  it  is  my 
belief  my  lady  would  never  have  asked 
him  to  cross  the  drawbridge,  even  if  he 
had  offered." 

"Woman,"  said  the  Constable,  "think 
what  thou  say'st !  If  thou  hast  done  evil 
in  these  matters  heretofore,  as  I  suspect 
from  thine  own  story,  think  not  to  put  it 
right  by  a  train  of  new  falsehoods,  merely 
from  spite  at  missing  thy  reward." 

"Palmer,"  said  old  Raoul,  Avith  his  broken- 
toned  voice,  cracked  by  many  a  hollow,  "1 
am  wont  to  leave  the  business  of  tale-bearing 
to  my  wife  Gillian,  who  will  tongue-pad  it 
with  any  shrew  in  Christendom.  But  thou 
speak 'st  like  one  having  some  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  'therefore  I  will  tell  thee 
plainly,  that  although  this  woman  has  pub- 
lished her  own  shame  in  avowing  her  corre- 
spondence with  that  same  Randal  Lacy,  yet 
what  she  has  said  is  true  as  the  gospel;  and, 
were  it  my  last  word,  I  would  say  that  Da- 
mian and  the  Lady  Eveline  are  innocent  of 
all  treason  and  all  dishonest}',  as  is  the  babe 
unborn. — But  what  avails  what  the  like  of 
us  say,  who  are  even  driven  to  the  very  beg- 
ging for  mere  support,  after  having  lived  at 
a  good  house,  and  in  a  good  lord's  service- 
blessing  be  with  him  ! " 

"But  hark  you,"  continued  the  Constable, 
"are  there  left  no  ancient  servants  of  the 
house,  that  could  speak  out  as  well  as  you?" 

"Humph!"   answered  the  huntsman 
"men  are  not  willing  to  babble  when  Rand:.! 
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Lacy  is  cracking  his  thong  above  their  heads. 
Many  are  slain,  or  starved  to  death — some 
disposed  of — some  spirited  away.  But  there 
are  the  weaver  Mammock  and  his  daughter 
Rose,  who  know  as  much  of  the  matter  as 
we  do." 

"What! — Wilkin  Mammock,  the  stout 
Netherlander?"  said  the  Constable;  "he 
and  his  blunt  but  true  daughter  Eose  ? — I 
will  venture  my  life  on  their  faith.  Where 
dwell  they  ? — What  has  been  their  lot  amidst 
those  changes  ?  " 

"And  in  God's  name  who  are  you  that  ask 
these  questions  ?  "  said  Dame  Gillian.  "Hus- 
band, husband — we  have  been  too  free;  there 
is  something  in  that  look  and  that  tone  which 
I  should  remember." 

"  Yes,  look  at  me  more  fixedly,"  said  the 
Constable,  throwing  back  the  hood  which 
htid  hitherto  in  some  degree  obscured  his 
features. 

"On  your  knees — on  your  knees,  Raoul  !" 
exclaimed  Gillian,  dropping  on  her  own  at 
the  same  time;  "it  is  the  Constable  himself, 
and  he  has  heard  me  call  him  old  Hugh!" 

"It  is  all  that  is  left  of  him  who  was  the 
Constable,  at  least,"  replied  De  Lacy;  "and 
old  Hugh  willingly  forgives  your  freedom,  in 
consideration  of  your  good  news.  Where 
are  Mammock  and  his  daughter  ?  " 

"Rose  is  with  the  Lady  Eveline,"  said 
Dame  Gillian;  "her  ladyship,  belike,  chose 
her  for  bower-woman  in  place  of  me,  al- 
though Rose  was  never  fit  to  attire  so  much 
as  a  Dutch  doll." 

"The  faithful  girl!"  said  the  Constable. 
"  And  where  is  Mammock  ?  " 

"Oh,  for  him,  he  has  pardon  and  favor 
from  the  King,"  said  Raoul;  "and  is  at  his 
own  house,  with  his  rabble  of  weavers,  close 
beside  the  Battle-bridge,  as  they  now  call 
the  place  where  your  lordship  quelled  the 
Welsh." 

"Thither  will  I  then,"  said  the  Constable; 
"and  will  then  see  what  welcome  King  Hen- 
ry of  Anjou  has  for  an  old  servant.  You 
too  must  accompany  me." 

"My  lord,"  said  Gillian,  with  hesitation, 
"you  know  poor  folk  are  little  thanked  for 
interference  with  great  men's  affairs.  I 
trust  your  lordship  will  be  able  to  protect  us 
if  we  speak  the  truth;  and  that  you  will  not 
look  back  with  displeasure  on  what  I  did, 
acting  for  the  best." 

"  Peace,  dame,  with  a  wanion  to  ye  ! "  said 
Raoul.  "Will  you  think  of  your  own  old 
sinful  carcass,  when  you  should  be  saving 
Your  sweet  young  mistress  from  shame  and 
oppression?  — And  for  thy  ill-tongue,  and 
worse  practices,  his  lordship  knows  they  are 
bred  in  the  bone  of  thee." 

"  Peace,  good  fellow  !  "  said  the  Constable; 


"we  will  not  look  back  on  thy  wife's  errors, 
and  your  fidelity  shall  be  rewarded. — For 
you,  my  faithful  followers,"  he  said,  turning 
towards  Guarine  and  Vidal,  "when  De  Lacy 
shall  receive  his  rights,  of  which  he  doubts 
nothing,  his  first  wish  shall  be  to  reward 
your  fidelity." 

"Mine,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  and  shall 
be  its  own  reward,"  said  Yidal.  "I  will  not 
accept  favors  from  him  in  prosperity,  who, 
in  adversity,  refused  me  his  hand — our  ac- 
count stands  yet  open." 

"Go  to,  thou  art  a  fool;  but  thy  profes- 
sion hath  a  privilege  to  be  humorous,"  said 
the  Constable,  whose  weatherbeaten  and 
homely  features  looked  even  handsome, 
when  animated  by  gratitude  to  Heaven  and 
benevolence  towards  mankind.  "We  will 
meet,"  he  said,  "at  Battle-bridge,  an  hour 
before  vespers — I  shall  have  much  achieved 
before  that  time." 

"  The  space  is  short,"  said  his  esquire. 

"  I  have  won  a  battle  in  yet  shorter,"  re- 
plied the  Constable. 

"In  which,"  s  id  the  minstrel,  "many  a 
man  has  died  that  thought  himself  well  as- 
sured of  life  and  victory." 

"Even  so  shall  my  dangerous  cousin  Ran- 
dal find  his  schemes  of  ambition  blighted," 
answered  the  Constable;  and  rode  forwards, 
accompanied  by  Raoul  and  his  wife,  who  had 
remounted  their  palfrey,  while  the  minstrel 
and  squire  followed  a-foot,  and,  of  course, 
much  more  slowly. 


CHAPTER  THIRTY-FIRST. 

Oh,  fear  not,  fear  not,  Rood  Lord  John, 

That  I  would  you  betray, 
Or  sue  requital  for  a  debt, 

Which  nature  cannot  pay. 

Bear  witness,  all  ye  sacied  powers — 

Ye  lights  that  'gin  to  shine — 
This  night  shall  prove  the  sacred  tie 

That  bincbj  your  faith  and  mine. 

Ancient  Scottish  Ballad. 

Left  behind  by  their  master,  the  two  de- 
pendants of  Hugh  de  Lacy  marched  on  in 
sullen  silence,  like  men  who  dislike  and  dis- 
trust each  other,  though  bound  to  one  com- 
mon service,  and  partners,  therefore,  in  the 
same  hopes  and  fears.  The  dislike,  indeed, 
was  chiefly  upon  Guarine's  side;  for  nothing 
could  be  more  indifferent  to  Renault  Vidal 
than  was  his  companion,  farther  than  as  he 
was  conscious  that  Philip  loved  him  not,  and 
was  not  unlikely,  so  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  thwart  some  plans  which  he  had  nearly  at 
heart.  He  took  little  notice  of  his  com- 
panion, but  hummed  over  to  himself,  as  for 
the  exercise  of  his  memory,  romances  and 
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songs,  many  of  which  were  composed  in  lan- 
guages which  Guarine,  who  had  only  an  ear 
for  his  native  Norman,  did  not  under- 
stand. 

They  had  proceeded  together  in  this  sul- 
len manner  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  they 
were  met  by  a  groom  on  horseback,  leading 
a  saddled  palfrey.  "Pilgrims,*'  said  the 
man,  after  looking  at  them  with  some  atten- 
tion, "which  of  you  is  called  l'hilip  Gua- 
rine  ?  " 

"I,  for  fault  of  a  better,"  said  the  esquire, 
"reply  to  that  name." 

"Thy  lord,  in  that  case,  commends  him 
to  you,"  said  the  groom;  "and  sends  you 
this  token,  by  which  you  shall  know  that  I 
am  his  true  messenger." 

lie  showed  the  esquire  a  rosary,  which 
l'hilip  instantly  recognised  as  that  used  by 
the  Constable. 

"I  acknowledge  the  token,"  he  said; 
"speak  my  master's  pleasure." 

"He  bids  me  say,"  replied  the  rider, 
"  that  his  visit  thrives  as  well  as  is  possible, 
and  that  this  very  evening,  by  time  that  the 
sun  sets,  he  will  be  possessed  of  his  own. 
lie  desires,  therefore,  you  will  mount  this 
palfrey,  and  come  with  me  to  the  Garde 
1  )olou  reuse,  as  your  presence  will  be  wanted 
there." 

"It  is  well,  and  I  obey  him,"  said  the 
esquire,  much  pleased  with  the  import  of  the 
message,  and  not  dissatisfied  at  being  sepa- 
rated from  his  travelling  companion. 

"And  what  charge  for  me?"  said  the 
minstrel,  addressing  the  messenger. 

"  If  you,  as  I  guess,  are  the  minstrel,  Re- 
nault Vidal,  you  are  to  abide  jour  master  at 
the  Battle-bridge,  according  to  the  charge 
formerly  given." 

"I  will  meet  him,  as  in  duty  bound,"  was 
Yidal's  answer;  and  scarce  was  it  uttered, 
ere  the  two  horsemen,  turning  their  backs  on 
him,  rode  briskly  forward,  and  were  speedily 
out  of  sight. 

It  was  now  four  hours  past  noon,  and  the 
sun  was  declining,  yet  there  was  more  than 
three  hours'  space  to  the  time  of  rendez- 
vous, and  the  distance  from  the  place  did 
not  now  exceed  four  miles.  Vidal,  there- 
fore, either  for  the  sake  of  rest  or  reflection, 
withdrew  from  the  path  into  a  thicket  on 
the  left  hand,  from  which  gushed  the  waters 
of  a  streamlet,  fed  by  a  small  fountain  that 
bubbled  up  amongst  the  trees.  Here  the 
traveller  sat  himself  down,  and  with  an  air 
which  seemed  unconscious  of  what  he  was 
doing,  bent  his  eye  on  the  little  sparkling 
font  for  more  than  half-an-hour,  without 
otumge  of  posture;  so  that  he  might,  in 
Tagan  times,  have  represented  the  statue 
of  a  water-god  bending  over  his  urn,  and 


attentive  only  to  the  supplies  which  it 
was  pouring  forth.  At  length,  however, 
he  seemed  to  recall  himself  from  this  state 
of  deep  abstraction,  drew  himself  up,  and 
took  some  coarse  food  from  his  pilgrim's 
scrip,  as  if  suddenly  reminded  that  life  is 
not  supported  without  means.  But  he  had 
probably  something  at  his  heart  which  af- 
fected his  throat  or  appetite.  After  a  vain 
attempt  to  swallow  a  morsel,  he  threw  it 
from  him  in  disgust,  and  applied  him  to  a 
small  flask,  in  which  he  had  some  wine  or 
other  liquor.  But  seemingly  this  also  turned 
distasteful,  for  he  threw  from  him  both  scrip 
and  bottle,  and,  bending  down  to  the  spring, 
drank  deeply  of  the  pure  element,  bathed  in 
it  his  hands  and  face,  and  arising  from  the 
fountain  apparently  refreshed,  moved  slowly 
on  his  wa}r,  singing  as  he  went,  but  in  a  low 
and  saddened  tone,  wild  fragments  of  ancient 
poetry,  in  a  tongue  equally  ancient. 

Journeying  on  in  this  melancholy  manner, 
heat  length -carne  in  sight  of  the  Battle- 
bridge;  near  to  which  arose,  in  proud  and 
gloomy  strength,  the  celebrated  castle  of  the 
Garde  Doloureuse.  "Here,  then,"  he  said 
— "here,  then,  I  am  to  await  the  proud  He 
Lacy.  Be  it  so,  in  God's  name! — he  shall 
know  me  better  ere  we  part." 

So  saying,  he  strode,  with  long  and  re- 
solved steps,  across  the  bridge,  and  ascend- 
ing a  mound  which  arose  on  the  opposite  side 
at  some  distance,  he  gazed  for  a  time  upon  the 
scene  beneath — the  beautiful  river,  rich  with 
the  reflected  tints  of  the  western  sky — the 
trees,  which  were  already  brightened  to  the 
eye,  and  saddened  to  the  fancy,  with  the 
hue  of  autumn — and  the  darksome  walls  and 
towers  of  the  feudal  castle,  from  which,  at 
times,  flashed  a  glimpse  of  splendor,  as  some 
sentinel's  arms  caught  and  gave  back  a  tran- 
sient ray  of  the  setting  sun.  • 

The  countenance  of  the  minstrel,  which 
had  hitherto  been  dark  and  troubled,  seemed 
softened  by  the  quiet  of  the  scene.  He 
threw  loose  his  pilgrim's  dress,  yet  suffering 
part  of  its  dark  folds  to  hang  around  him 
mantle-wise;  under  which  appeared  his  min- 
strel's tabbard.  He  took  from  his  side  a 
rote,  and  striking,  from  time  to  time,  a 
Welsh  descant,  sung  at  others  a  lay,  of  which 
Ave  can  offer  only  a  few  fragments,  literally 
translated  from  the  ancient  language  in 
which  they  were  chanted,  premising  that 
they  are  in  that  excursive  symbolical  style 
of  poetry,  which  Taliessin,  Llewarch  Hen, 
and  other  bards,  had  derived  perhaps  from 
the  time  of  the  Druids. 

"  I  nstced  of  my  harp.  '  Who  hath  injured  thy  chords ? ' 
And  i-he  teplied,  "The  crooked  finger,  which  I  mocked  in 
my  mne.* 

A  Matte  of  silver  may  be  hendod — a  Wade  of  steel  abidcth — 
Kindness  fadetk  away,  but  vengeance  cmiureth. 
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'*  The  sweet  taste  of  mead  passeth  from  the  lips, 
But  they  are  long  curroded  by  tlx-  juice  of  wormwood; 
The  lamb  is  brought  to  the  shambles,  but  the  wolf  raugeth 

the  mountain; 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endnreth. 

"  I  asked  the  red-hot  iron,  when  it  glimmered  on  the  anvil, 
'  Wherefore  glov.est  thou  longer  (  :::n  l  ho  firebrand!  '— 
'I  was  born  in  the  dark  miue,  and  ihe  brand  in  the  uleas- 

ant  green  woo;!.' 
Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"  I  asked  the  green  oak  of  theasserubly,  wherefore  its  boughs 
were  dry  and  Beared  like  the  hums  of  the  t  tag? 

And  it  showed  me  that  a  siaa'l  worm  hud  g.iawed  its  roots. 

The  boy,  who  remembered  the  scourge,  undid  the  wicket 
of  the  castle  at  midnight. 

Kindness  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth. 

"  Lightning  destroycth  temples,  though  their  spires  pierce 
the  clouds, 

Storms  destroy  armadas,  though  their  sa.ls  iutercept  the 
gale. 

Be  that  is  in  his  glory  falleth,  and  that  by  a  contemptible 
enemy. 

Kindi.ess  fadeth  away,  but  vengeance  endureth." 

More  of  the  same  wild  images  were  thrown 
out,  each  bearing  some  analogy,  however 
fanciful  and  remote,  to  the  theme,  which 
occurred  like  a  chorus  at  the  close  of  each 
stanza;  so  that  the  poetry  resembled  a  piece 
of  music,  which,  after  repeated  excursions 
through  fanciful  variations,  returns  ever  and 
anon  to  the  simple  melody  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  ornament. 

As  the  minstrel  sung,  his  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  bridge  and  its  vicinity;  but  when, 
near  the  close  of  his  chant,  he  raised  up  his 
eyes  towards  the  distant  towers  of  the  Garde 
Doloureuse,  he  saw  that  the  gates  were 
opened,  and  that  there  was  a  mustering  of 
guards  and  attendants  without  the  barriers, 
as  if  some  expedition  were  about  to  set 
forth,  or  some  person' of  importance  to  ap- 
pear on  the  scene.  At  the  same  time, 
glancing  his  eyes  around,  he  discovered  that 
the  landscape,  so  solitary  when  he  first  took 
his  seat  on  the  grey  stone  from  which  he 
overlooked  it,  was  now  becoming  filled  with 
figures. 

During  his  reverie,  several  persons,  soli- 
tary and  in  groups,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, had  begun  to  assemble  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  were  loitering 
there,  as  if  expecting  some  spectacle.  There 
was  also  much  bustling  at  the  Flemings' 
mills,  which,  though  at  some  distance,  were 
also  completely  under  his  eye.  A  procession 
seemed  to  be  arranging  itself  there,  which 
soon  began  to  move  forward,  with  pipe  and 
tabor,  and  various  other  instruments  of 
music,  and  soon  approached,  in  regular  or- 
der, the  place  where  Vidal  was  seated. 

It  appeared  the  business  in  hand  was  of  a 
pacific  character;  for  the  grey-bearded  old 
men  of  the  little  settlement,  in  their  decent 
russet  gowns,  come  first  after  the  rustic  band 
of  music,  walking  in  ranks  of  three  and  three, 
supported  by  their  staves,  and  regulating  the 
motion  of  the  whole  procession  by  their  sober 
and  staid  pace.    After  these  fathers  of  the 


settlement  came  Wilkin  Flammock,  mounted 
on  his  mighty  war-horse,  and  in  complete 
armor,  save  his  head,  like  a  vassal  prepared 
to  do  military  service  for  his  lord.  After 
him  followed,  and  in  battle  rank,  the  flower 
of  the  little  colony,  consisting  of  thirty  men, 
well  armed  and  appointed,  whose  steady 
march,  as  well  as  their  clean  and  glittering 
armor,  showed  steadiness  and  discipline,  al- 
though they  lacked  alike  the  fiery  glance  of 
the  French  soldiery,  or  the  look  of  dogged 
defiance  which  characterised  the  English,  or 
the  wild  ecstatic  impetuosity  of  eye  which 
then  distinguished  the  Welsh.  The  mothers 
and  the  maidens  of  the  colony  came  next; 
then  followed  the  children,  with  faces  as 
chubby,  and  features  as  serious,  and  steps  as 
grave  as  their  parents;  and  last,  as  a  rear- 
guard, came  the  youths  from  fourteen  to 
twenty,  armed  with  light  lances,  bows,  and 
similar  weapons  becoming  their  age. 

This  procession  wheeled  around  the  base 
of  the  mound  or  embankment  on  which  the 
minstrel  was  seated;  crossed  the  bridge  with 
the  same  slow  and  regular  pace,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  double  line,  facing  inwards, 
as  if  to  receive  some  person  of  consequence, 
or  witness  some  ceremonial.  Flammock  re- 
mained at  the  extremity  of  the  avenue  thus 
formed  by  his  countrymen,  and  quietly,  yet 
earnestly,  engaged  in  making  arrangements 
and  preparations. 

In  the  meanwhile,  stragglers  of  different 
countries  began  to  draw  together,  apparently 
brought  there  by  mere  curiosity,  and  formed 
a  motley  assemblage  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  bridge,  which  was  that  nearest  to  the  cas- 
tle. Two  English  peasants  passed  very  near 
the  stone  on  which  Vidal  sat. — "Wilt  thou 
sing  us  a  song,  minstrel,"  said  one  of  them, 
"and  here  is  a  tester  for  thee?"  throwing 
into  his  hat  a  small  silver  coin. 

"I  am  under  a  vow,"  answered  the  min- 
strel, "and  may  not  practise  the  gay  science 
at  present." 

"Or  you  are  too  proud  to  play  to  English 
churls,"  said  the  elder  peasant,  "for  thy 
tongue  smacks  of  the  Norman." 

"Keep  the  coin,  nevertheless,"  said  the 
young  man.  "  Let  the  palmer  have  what  the 
minstrel  refuses  to  earn." 

"I  pray  you. reserve  your  bounty,  kind 
friend,"  said  Vidal,  "I  need  it  not; — and  tell 
me,  of  your  kindness,  instead,  what  matters 
are  going  forward  here." 

"  Why,  know  you  not  that  we  have  got  our 
Constable  de  Lacy  again,  and  that  lie  is  to 
grant  solemn  investiture  to  the  Flemish 
weavers  of  all  these  fine  things  Harry  of 
Anjou  has  given? — Had  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor been  alive,  to  give  the  Netherland 
knaves  their  guerdon,  it  would  have  been  a 
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east  of  th»  gallows-tree.  But  come,  neigh- 
bor, \v,e  shall  lose  the  show." 

So  saying,  they  pressed  down  the  hill. 

Vidiii  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  gates  of  the 
distant  castle;  and  the  distant  waving  of  ban- 
ners^ and  mustering  of  men  on  horse-back, 
though  imperfectly  seen  at  such  a  distance, 
apprised  him  that  one  of  note  was  about  to 
set  forth  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  train 
of  military  attendants.  Distant  llourishes  of 
trumpets,  which  came  faintly  yet  distinctly 
on  his  ear,  seemed  to  attest  the  same.  Pres- 
ently he  perceived,  by  the  dust  which  began 
to  arise  in  columns  betwixt  the  castle  and 
the  bridge,  as  well  as  by  the  nearer  sound  of 
the  clarions,  that  the  troop  was  advancing 
towards  him  in  procession. 

Vidal,  on  his  own  part,  seemed  as  if 
irresolute  whether  to  retain  his  present  posi- 
tion, where  he  commanded  a  full  but  remote 
view  of  the  whole  scene,  or  to  obtain  a  nearer 
but  more  partial  one,  by  involving  himself  in 
the  crowd  which  now  closed  around  on  either 
hand  of  the  bridge,  unless  where  the  avenue 
was  kept  open  by  the  armed  and  arrayed ' 
Flemings. 

A  monk  next  hurried  past  Vidal,  and  on 
his  inquiring  as  formerly  the  cause  of  the 
assembly,  answered,  in  a  muttering  tone, 
from  beneath  his  hood,  that  it  was  the  Con- 
stable de  Lacy,  who,  as  the  first  act  of  his 
authority,  was  then  and  there  to  deliver  to 
the  Flemings  a  royal  charter  of  their  im- 
munities. 

"He  is  in  haste  to  exercise  his  authority, 
methinks,"  said  the  minstrel. 

"He  that  has  just  gotten  a  sword  is  im- 
patient to  draw  it,"  replied  the  monk,  who 
added  more  which  the  minstrel  understood 
imperfectly;  for  Father  Aldrovand  had  not 
recovered  the  injury  which  he  had  received 
during  the  siege. 

Vidal,  however,  understood  him  to  say, 
that  he  was  to  meet  the  Constable  there,  to 
beg  his  favorable  intercession. 

"I  also  will  meet  him,"  said  Renault  Vi- 
dal, rising  suddenly  from  the  stone  which 
he  occupied. 

"Follow  me,  then,"  mumbled  the  priest; 
"the  Flemings  know  me,  and  will  let  me 
forward." 

But  Father  Aldrovand  being  in  disgrace, 
his  influence  was  not  so  potent  as  he  had 
flattered  himself:  and  both  he  and  the  min- 
strel were  jostled  to  and  fro  in  the  crowd, 
and  separated  from  each  other. 

Vidal,  however,  was  recognised  by  the 
English  peasants  who  had  before  spoken  to 
him.  "Canst  thou  do  any  jugglers'  feats, 
minstrel?"  said  one.  "Thou  may'st  earn 
a  fair  largess,  for  our  Norman  masters  love 
jon,glerie." 


"  I  know  but  one,"  said  Vidal,  "and  I  will 
show  it,  if  you  will  yield  me  some  room." 

They  crowded  a  little  off  from  him,  and 
gave  him  time  to  throw  aside  his  bem 
bare  his  legs  and  knees,  by  stripping  oil  the 
leathern  buskins  which  swathed  them,  and 
retaining  only  his  sandals.  lie  then  tied  a 
parti-colored  handkerchief  around  his  swar- 
thy and  sunburnt  hair,  and  casting  off  his 
upper  doublet,  showed  his  brawny  and  ner- 
vous arms  naked  to  the  shoulder. 

But  while  he  amused  those  immediately 
about  him  with  these  preparations,  a  com- 
motion and  rush  among  the  crowd,  together 
with  the  close  sound  of  trumpets,  answered 
by  all  the  Flemish  instruments  of  music,  as 
well  as  the  shouts  in  Norman  and  English, 
of,  "Long  live  the  gallant  Constable! — Our 
Lady  for  the  bold  De  Lacy ! "  announced 
that  the  Constable  was  close  at  hand. 

Vidal  made  incredible  exertions  to  ap- 
proach the  leader  of  the  procession,  whose 
morion,  distinguished  by  its  lofty  plumes, 
and  right  hand  holding  his  truncheon,  or 
. leading-staff,  was  all  he  could  see,  on  account 
of  the  crowd  of  officers  and  armed  men 
around  him.  At  length  his  exertions  pre- 
vailed, and  he  came  within  three  yards  of 
the  Constable,  who  was  then  in  a  small  circle 
which  had  been  with  difficulty  kept  clear 
for  the  purpose  of  the  ceremonial  of  the  day. 
His  back  was  towards  the  minstrel,  and  he 
was  in  the  act  of  bending  from  his  horse  to 
deliver  the  royal  charter  to  Wilkin  Flam- 
mock,  who  had  knelt  on  one  knee  to  receive 
it  the  more  reverentially.  His  discharge  of 
this  duty  occasioned  the  Constable  to  stoop 
so  low  that  his  plume  seemed  in  the  act  of 
mixing  with  the  flowing  mane  of  his  noble 
charger. 

At  this  moment,  Vidal  threw  himself, 
with  singular  agility,  over  the  heads  of  the 
Flemings  who  guarded  the  circle;  and,  ere 
an  eye  could  twinkle,  his  right  knee  was  on 
the  croupe  of  the  Constable's  horse — the 
grasp  of  his  left  hand  on  the  collar  of  De 
Lacy's  buff-coat;  then,  clinging  to  his  prey 
like  a  tiger  after  its  leap,  he  drew,  in  the 
same  instant  of  time,  a  short,  sharp  dagger 
— and  buried  it  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  just 
where  the  spine,  which  was  severed  by  the 
stroke,  serves  to  convey  to  the  trunk  of  the 
human  body  the  mysterious  influences  of 
the  brain.  The  blow  was  struck  with  the 
utmost  accuracy  of  aim  and  strength  of  arm. 
The  unhappy  horseman  dropped  from  his 
saddle,  without  groan  or  struggle,  like  a  bub 
in  the  amphitheatre,  under  the  steel  of  the 
tauridor;  and  in  the  same  saddle  sat  his 
murderer,  brandishing  the  bloody  poniard, 
and  urging  the  horse  to  speed. 

There  was  indeed  a  possibility  of  his  hav- 
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irig  achieved  his  escape,  so  much  were  those 
around  paralysed  for  the  moment  by  the 
suddenness  and  audacity  of  the  enterprise; 
but  Flammock's  presence  of  mind  did  not 
forsake  him — be  seized  the  horse  by  the 
bridle,  and,  aided  by  those  who  wanted  but 
an  example,  made  the  rider  prisoner,  bound 
his  arms,  and  called  aloud  that  he  must  be 
carried  before  King  Henry.  This  proposal, 
uttered  in  Flammock's  strong  and  decided 
tone  of  voice,  silenced  a  thousand  wild  cries 
of  murder  and  treason,  which  had  arisen 
while  the  different  and  hostile  natives,  of 
which  the  crowd  was  composed,  threw  upon 
each  other  reciprocally  the  charge  of  treach- 
ery. 

All  the  streams,  however,  now  assembled 
in  one  channel,  and  poured  with  unanimous 
assent  towards  the  Garde  Doloureuse,  ex- 
cepting a  few  of  the  murdered  nobleman's 
train,  who  remained  to  transport  their  mas- 
ter's body,  in  decent  solemnity  of  mourning, 
from  the  spot  which  he  had  sought  with  so 
much  pomp  and  triumph. 

When  Flammock  reached  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse, he  was  readily  admitted  with  his 
prisoner,  and  with  such  witnesses  as  he  had 
selected  to  prove  the  execution  of  the  crime. 
To  his  request  of  an  audience,  he  was  an- 
swered, that  the  King  had  commanded  that 
none  should  be  admitted  to  him  for  some 
time;  yet  so  singular  were  the  tidings  of  the 
Constable's  slaughter,  that  the  captain  of 
the  guard  ventured  to  interrupt  Henry's 
privacy,  in  order  to  communicate  that  event; 
and  returned  with  orders  that  Flammock  and 
his  prisoner  should  be  instantly  admitted 
to  the  royal  apartment.  Here  they  found 
Henry,  attended  by  several  persons,  who 
stood  respectfully  behind  the  royal  seat,  in 
a  darkened  part  of  the  room. 

When  Flammock  entered,  his  large  bulk 
and  massive  limbs  were  strangely  contrasted 
with  cheeks  pale  with  horror  at  what  he 
had  just  witnessed,  and  with  awe  at  find- 
ing himself  in  the  royal  presence-chamber. 
Beside  him  stood  his  prisoner,  undaunted  by 
the  situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
blood  of  his  victim,  which  had  spirted  from 
the  wound,  was  visible  on  bis  bare  limbs 
and  his  scanty  garments;  but  particularly 
upon  his  brow,  and  the  handkerchief  with 
which  it  was  bound. 

Henry  gazed  on  him  with  a  stern  look, 
which  the  other  not  only  endured  without 
dismay,  but  seemed  to  return  with  a  frown 
of  defiance. 

"Does  no  one  know  this  caitiff?"  said 
Henry,  looking  around  him. 

There  was  no  immediate  answer,  until 
Philip  Guarine,  stepping  from  the  group 
which  stood  behind  the  royal  chair,  said, 


though  with  hesitation,  "So  please  you,  my 
liege,  but  for  the  strange  guise  in  which  he 
is  now  arrayed,  I  should  say  there  was  a 
household  minstrel  of  my  master,  by  name 
Renault  VidaL" 

"Thou  art  deceived,  Norman,"  replied 
the  minstrel;  "my  menial  place  and  base 
lineage  were  but  assumed — I  am  Cadwallon 
the  Briton — Cadwallon  of  the  Nine  Lays — 
Cadwallon,  the  chief  bard  of  Gwenwyn  of 
Powys-land — and  his  avenger!  " 

As  he  uttered  the  last  word,  his  looks 
encountered  those  of  a  palmer,  who  had 
gradually  advanced  from  the  recess  in  which 
the  attendants  were  stationed,  and  now  con- 
fronted him. 

The  Welshman's  eyes  looked  so  eagerly 
ghastly  as  if  flying  from  their  sockets,  while 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  mingled 
with  horror,  "Do  the  dead  come  before 
monarchs? — Or,  if  thou  art  alive,  whom 
have  I  slain  ? — I  dreamed  not,  surely,  of 
that  bound,  and  of  that  home  blow? — yet 
my  victim  stands  before  me!  Have  I  not 
slain  the  Constable  of  Chester?" 

"Thou  hast  indeed  slain  the  Constable," 
answered  the  King;  "but  know,  Welshman, 
it  was  Randal  de  Lacy,  on  whom  that  charge 
was  this  morning  conferred,  by  our  belief 
of  our  loyal  and  faithful  Hugh  de  Lacv's 
having  been  lost  upon  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land,  as  the  vessel  in  which  he  had 
taken  passage  was  reported  to  have  suffered 
shipwreck.  Thou  hast  cut  short  Randal's 
brief  elevation  but  by  a  few  hours;  for  to- 
morrow's sun  would  have  again  seen  him 
without  land  or  lordship." 

The  prisoner  dropped  his  head  on  his 
bosom  in  evident  despair.  "I  thought,"  he 
murmured,  "that  he  had  changed  his  slough 
and  come  forth  so  glorious  all  too  soon.  May 
the  eyes  drop  out  that  were  cheated  with 
those  baubles,  a  plumed  cap  and  a  lacquered 
baton!" 

"I  will  take  care,  Welshman,  thine  eyes 
cheat  thee  not  again."  said  the  King  sternly; 
"before  the  night  is  an  hour  older,  they 
shall  be  closed  on  all  that  is  earthly." 

"May  I  request  of  your  nobleness,"  said 
the  Constable,  "that  you  will  permit  me  to 
ask  the  unhappy  man  a  few  questions  ?  " 

"When  I  have  demanded  of  him  myself." 
said  the  King,  "why  he  has  dipped  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman." 

"Because  lie  at  whom  I  aimed  my  blow." 
said  the  Briton,  his  eye  glancing  fiercely 
from  the  King  to  De  Lac\y,  and  back,  "had 
spilled  the  blood  of  the  descendant  of  a 
thousand  kings;  to  which  his  own  gore,  or 
thine,  proud  Count  of  Anjou,  is  but  as  the 
puddle  of  the  highway  to  the  silver  foun- 
tain." 
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Henry's  eye  menaced  the  audacious 
speaker;  hut  the  King  reined  in  his  wrath 
when  he  beheld  the  imploring  look  of  his 
servant. — "  What  wouldst  thou  ask  of  him  ?  " 
he  said;  "be  brief,  for  his  time  is  short/' 

"So  please  you,  my  liege,  I  would  but  de- 
mand wherefore  he  has  for  years  forborne 
to  take  the  life  lie  aimed  at,  when  it  was 
in  his  power — nay,  when  it  must  have  been 
lost  but  for  his  seemingly  faithful  service?" 

"Norman,"  said  Cadwallon,  "1  will  an- 
swer thee.  When  I  first  took  upon  me  thy 
service,  it  was  well  my  purpose  to  have  slain 
thee  that  night.  There  stands  the  man," 
pointing  to  Philip  Guarinc,  "to  whose  vigi- 
lance thou  owed'st  thy  safety." 

"Indeed,"  said  De  Lacy,  "I  do  remember 
some  indications  of  such  a  purpose;  but  why 
didst  thou  forego  it  when  following  oppor- 
tunities put  it  in  thy  power?" 

"  When  the  slayer  of  my  sovereign  became 
God's  soldier,"  answered  Cadwallon,  "and 
served  his  cause  in  Palestine,  he  was  safe 
from  my  earthly  vengeance." 

"A  wonderful  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
a  Welsh  assassin!  "  said  the  King  scornfully. 

"Ay,"  answered  Cadwallon;  "and  which 
certain  Christian  princes  have  scarce  attained 
to,  who  have  never  neglected  the  chance  of 
pillage  or  conquest  afforded  by  the  absence 
of  a  rival  in  the  Holy  Crusade." 

"Now,  by  the  Holy  Eood" — said  Henry, 
on  the  point  of  bursting  out,  for  the  insult 
affected  him  peculiarly;  but  suddenly  stop- 
ping, he  said,  with  an  air  of  contempt,  "To 
the  gallows  with  the  knave!  " 

"But  one  other  question,"  said  De  Lacy, 
"Renault,  or  by  whatever  name  thou  art 
called.  Ever  since  my  return  thou  hast  ren- 
dered me  service  inconsistent  with  thy  stern 
resolution  upon  my  life — thou  didst  aid  me 
in  my  shipwreck — and  didst  guide  me  safely 
through  Wales,  where  my  name  would  have 
ensured  my  death;  and  all  this  after  the 
crusade  was  accomplished  ?  " 

"I  could  explain  thy  doubt,"  said  the 
bard,  "but  that  it  might  be  thought  I  was 
pleading  for  my  life." 

"Hesitate  not  for  that,"  said  the  King; 
"for  were  our  Holy  Father  to  intercede  for 
thee,  his  prayer  were  in  vain." 

"Well  then,"  said  the  bard,  "know  the 
truth — I  was  too  proud  to  permit  either 
wave  or  Welshman  to  share  in  my  revenge. 
Know  also,  what  is  perhaps  Cadwallon's 
weakness — use  and  habit  had  divided  my 
feelings  towards  De  Lacy,  between  aversion 
and  admiration.  I  still  contemplated  my 
revenge,  but  as  something  which  I  might 
never  complete,  and  which  seemed  rather  an 
image  in  the  clouds,  than  an  object  to  which 
I  must  one  day  draw  near.  And  when  I  be- 


held flue,"  he  said,  turning  to  De  Lacy, 
"this  very  day  so  determined,  so  sternly  re- 
solved, to  bear  thy  impending  i';:tc;  like  a 
man — that  you  seemed  to  me  to  resemble 
the  last  tower  of  a  ruined  palace,  still  hold- 
ing its  head  to  heaven,  when  its  walls  of 
splendor,  and  its  bowers  of  delight,  lay  in 
desolation  around — may  I  perish,  I  said  to 
myself  in  secret,  ere  I  perfect  its  ruin!  Yes, 
De  Lacy,  then,  even  then — but  some  hours 
since — hadst  thou  accepted  my  proffered 
hand,  I  had  served  thee  as  never  follower 
served  master.  You  rejected  it  with  scorn 
— and  yet,  notwithstanding  that  insult,  it 
required  that  I  should  have  seen  you,  as  I 
thought,  trampling  over  the  field  in  which 
you  slew  my  master,  in  the  full  pride  of 
Norman  insolence,  to  animate  my  resolution 
to  strike  the  blow,  which,  meant  for  you, 
has  slain  at  least  one  of  your  usurping  race. 
— I  will  answer  no  more  questions — lead  on 
to  axe  or  gallows — it  is  indifferent  to  Cad- 
wallon— my  soul  will  soon  be  with  my  free 
and  noble  ancestry,  and  with  my  beloved 
and  royal  patron." 

"My  liege  and  prince,"  said  De  Lacy, 
bending  his  knee  to  Henry,  "can  you  hear 
this,  and  refuse  your  ancient  servant  one  re- 
quest?— Spare  this  man!— Extinguish  not 
such  a  light,  because  it  is  devious  and  wild." 

"  Rise,  rise,  De  Lacy;  and  shame  thee  of 
thy  petition,"  said  the  King.  "Thy  kins- 
man's blood — the  blood  of  a  noble  Norman, 
is  on  the  AVelshman's  hands  and  brow.  As 
I  anl  crowned  King,  he  shall  die  ere  it  is 
wiped  off. — Here!  have  him  to  present 
execution! " 

Cadwallon  was  instantly  withdrawn  under 
a  guard.  The  Constable  seemed,  by  action 
rather  than  words,  to  continue  his  inter- 
cession. 

"Thou  art  mad,  De  Lacy — thou  art  mad, 
mine  old  and  true  friend,  to  urge  me  thus," 
said  the  King,  compelling  De  Lacy  to  rise. 
"See'st  thou  not  that  my  care  in  this  matter 
is  for  thee  ? — This  Randal,  by  largesses  and 
promises,  hath  made  many  friends,  who  will 
not,  perhaps,  easily  again  be  brought  to 
your  allegiance,  returning  as  thou  dost,  di- 
minished in  power  and  wealth.  Had  he  lived, 
we  might  have  had  hard  work  to  deprive 
him  entirely  of  the  power  which  he  had  ac- 
quired. We  thank  the  Welsh  assassin  who 
hath  rid  us  of  him;  but  his  adherents  would 
cry  foul  play  were  the  murderer  spared. 
When  blood  is  paid  for  blood,  all  will  be 
forgotten,  and  their  loyalty  will  once  more 
flow  in  its  proper  channel  to  thee,  their  law- 
ful lord." 

Hugo  de  Lacy  arose  from  his  knees,  and 
endeavored  respectfully  to  combat  the  poli- 
tic reasons  of  his  wily  sovereign,  which  he 
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plainly  saw  were  resorted  to  less  for  his  sake 
thaa  with  the  prudent  purpose  of  effecting 
the  change  of  feudal  authority,  with  the 
least  possible  trouble  to  the  country  or 
Sovereign. 

Henry  listened  to  De  Lacy's  arguments 
patiently,  and  combated  them  with  tem- 
per, until  the  death-drum  began  to  beat, 
and  the  castle  bell  to  toll.  He  then  led  De 
Lacy  to  the  window;  on  which,  for  it  was 
now  dark,  a  strong  ruddy  light  began  to 
gleam  from  without.  A  body  of  men-at- 
arms,  each  holding  in  his  hand  a  blazing 
torch,  were  returning  along  tbe  terrace  from 
the  execution  of  the  wild  hut  high-soul'd 
Briton,  with  cries  of  "Long  live  King  Henry! 
and  so  perish  all  enemies  of  the  gentle  Nor- 
man men! " 


CONCLUSION. 

A  sun  hath  set— a  star  hath  risen, 

O  Geraldinel  since  arms  of  thine 
Have  been  the  lovely  lady's  prison. 

Coleridge. 

Popular  fame  had  erred  in  assigning  to 
Eveline  Berenger,  after  the  capture  of  her 
castle,  any  confinement  more  severe  than 
that  of  her  aunt  the  Lady  Abbess  of  the 
Cistertians'  convent  afforded.  Yet  that  was 
severe  enough;  for  maiden  aunts,  whether 
abbesses  or  no,  are  not  tolerant  of  the  spe- 
cies of  errors  of  which  Eveline  was  accused; 
and  the  innocent  damosel  was  brought  in 
many  ways  to  eat  her  bread  in  shame  of 
countenance  and  bitterness  of  heart.  Every 
day  of  her  confinement  was  rendered  less 
and  less  endurable  by  taunts,  in  the  various 
forms  of  sympathy,  consolation,  and  exhor- 
tation; but  which,  stripped  of  their  assumed 
forms,  were  undisguised  anger  and  insult. 
The  company  of  Rose  was  all  which  Eveline 
had  to  sustain  her  under  these  inflictions, 
and  that  was  at  length  withdrawn  on  the 
very  morning  when  so  many  important  events 
took  place  at  the  Garde  Doloureuse. 

The  unfortunate  young  lady  inquired  in 
vain  of  a  grim-faced  nun,  who  appeared  in 
Rose's  place  to  assist  her  to  dress,  why  her 
companion  and  friend  was  debarred  attend- 
ance. The  nun  observed  on  that  score  an 
obstinate  silence,  but  threw  out  many  hints 
on  the  importance  attached  to  the  vain  orna- 
ments of  a  frail  child  of  clay,  and  on  the 
hardship  that  even  a  spouse  of  Heaven  was 
compelled  to  divert  her  thoughts  from  her 
higher  duties,  and  condescend  to  fasten 
clasps  and  adjust  veils. 

The  Lady  Abbess,  however,  told  her  niece 
after  matins,  that  her  attendant  had  not 


been  withdrawn  from  her  for  a  space  only, 
but  was  likely  to  be  shut  up  in  a  house  of 
the  severest  profession,  for  having  afforded 
her  mistress  assistance  in  receiving  Damian 
de  Lacy  into  her  sleeping  apartment  at  the 
castle  of  Baldringham. 

A  soldier  of  De  Lacy's  band,  who  had 
hitherto  kept  what  he  had  observed  a  secret, 
being  off  his  post  that  night,  had  now  in 
Damian's  disgrace  found  he  might  benefit 
himself  by  telling  the  story.  This  new  blow, 
so  unexpected,  so  afflictive — this  new  charge, 
which  it  was  so  difficult  to  explain,  and  so 
impossible  utterly  to  deny,  seemed  to  Eve- 
line to  seal  Damian's  fate  and  her  own;  while 
the  thought  that  she  had  involved  in  ruin 
her  single-hearted  and  high-soul'd  attendant, 
was  all  that  had  been  wanting  to  produce  a 
state  which  approached  to  the  apathy  of  de- 
spair. "Think  of  me  what  you  will,"  she 
said  to  her  aunt,  "I  will  no  longer  defend 
myself — say  what  you  will,  I  will  no  longer 
reply — carry  me  where  you  will,  I  will  no 
longer  resist — God  will,  in  his  good  time, 
clear  my  fame — may  he  forgive  my  perse- 
cutors! " 

After  this,  and  during  several  hours  of 
that  unhappy  day,  the  Lady  Eveline,  pale, 
cold,  silent,  glided  from  chapel  to  refectory, 
from  refectory  to  chapel  again,  at  the  slight- 
est beck  of  the  Abbess  or  her  official  sisters, 
and  seemed  to  regard  the  various  privations, 
penances,  admonitions,  and  reproaches,  of 
which  she,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  was 
subjected  to  an  extraordinary  share,  no  more 
than  a  marble  statue  minds  the  inclemency 
of  the  external  air,  or  the  rain-drops  which 
fall  upon  it,  though  they  must  in  time  waste 
and  consume  it. 

The  Abbess,  who  loved  her  niece,  although 
her  affection  showed  itself  often  in  a  vexa- 
tious manner,  became  at  length  alarmed- 
countermanded  her  orders  for  removing  Ev- 
eline to  an  inferior  cell — attended  herself  to 
see  her  laid  in  bed  (in  which,  as  in  every- 
thing else,  the  young  lady  seemed  entirely 
passive),  and,  with  something  like  reviving 
tenderness,  kissed  and  blessed  her  on  leaving 
the  apartment.  Slight  as  the  mark  of  kind- 
ness was,  it  was  unexpected,  and,  like  the 
rod  of  Moses,  opened  tbe  hidden  fountains 
of  waters.  Eveline  wept,  a  resource  which 
had  been  that  day  denied  to  her — she  prayed 
— and,  finally,  sobbed  herself  to  sleep,  like 
an  infant,  with  a  mind  somewhat  tranquil- 
lised  by  having  given  way  to  this  tide  of 
natural  emotion. 

■  She  awoke  more  than  once  in  the  night 
to  recall  mingled  and  gloomy  dreams  of 
cells  and  of  castles,  of  funerals  and  of  brid- 
als, of  coronets  and  of  racks  and  gibbets; 
but  towards  morning  she  fell  into  sleep  more 
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sound  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
her  visions  partook  of  its  soothing  character. 
The  Lady  of  .the  Garde  Doloureuse  seemed 
to  smile  on  her  amid  her  dreams,  and  to 
promise  her  votaress  protection.  The  shade 
of  her  father  was  there  also;  and  with  the 
boldness  of  a  dreamer,  she  saw  the  paternal 
resemblance  with  awe,  but  without  fear;  Ins 
lips  moved,  and  she  heard  words — their  im- 
port she  did  not  fully  comprehend,  save  that 
they  spoke  of  hope,  consolation,  and  ap- 
proaching happiness.  There  also  glided  in, 
with  bright  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  hers, 
dressed  in  a  tunic  of  saffron-colored  silk, 
with  a  mantle  of  cerulean  blue  of  antique 
fashion,  the  form  of  a  female,  resplendent 
in  that  delicate  species  of  beauty  which  at- 
tends the  fairest  complexion.  It  was,  she 
thought,  the  Britoness  Vanda;  but  her 
countenance  was  no  longer  resentful — her 
long  yellow  hair  flew  not  loose  on  her  shoul- 
ders, but  was  mysteriously  braided  with  oak 
and  mistletoe;  above  all,  her  right  hand  was 
gracefully  disposed  of  under  her  mantle;  and 
it  was  an  unmutilated,  unspotted,  and  beau- 
tifully formed  hand  which  crossed  the  brow 
of  Eveline.  Yet,  under  these  assurances  of 
favor,  a  thrill  of  fear  passed  over  her  as  the 
vision  seemed  to  repeat  or  chant, 

"  Widow'd  wife  and  wedded  maid. 
Betrothed,  betrayr,  andbctray'd, 
All  is  done  that  lias  been  said; 
Vanda's  wrong  bus  been  y-w.-oken — 
Take  her  pardon  by  this  token." 

She  bent  down,  as  if  to  kiss  Eveline,  who 
started  at  that  instant,  and  then  awoke. 
Her  hand  was  indeed  gently  pressed,  by  one 
as  pure  and  white  as  her  own.  The  blue 
eyes  and  fair  hair  of  a  lovely  female  face, 
vvith  half-veiled  bosom  and  dishevelled  locks, 
flitted  through  her  vision,  and  indeed  its  lips 
approached  to  those  of  the  lovely  sleeper  at 
the  moment  of  her  awakening;  but  it  was 
Rose  in  whose  arms  her  mistress  found  her- 
self pressed,  and  who  moistened  her  face 
with  tears,  as  in  a  passion  of  affection  she 
covered  it  with  kisses. 

" "What  means  this,  Rose?"  said  Eveline; 
"thank  God,  you  are  restored  to  me! — But 
what  mean  these  bursts  of  weeping  ?  " 

"Let  me  weep — let  me  weep,"  said  Rose; 
"  it  is  long  since  I  have  wept  for  joy,  and 
long,  I  trust,  it  will  be  ere  I  again  weep  for 
sorrow7.  News  are  come  on  the  spur  from 
the  Garde  Dolou  reuse — Amelot  has  brought 
them — he  is  at  liberty — so  is  his  master, 
and  in  high  favor  with  Henry.  Hear  yet 
more,  but  let  me  not  tell  it  too  hastily — You 
grow  pale." 

"No.  no,"  said  Eveline;  "goon — go  on — 
1  think  I  understand  you — I  think  I  do." 

"The  villain  Randal  de  Lacy,  the  master- 


mover  of  all  our  sorrows,  will  plague  you  no 
more;  he  was  slain  by  an  honest  Welshman/ 
and  grieved  am  I  that  they  have  hanged  the 
poor  man  for  his  good  service.  Above  all, 
the  stout  old  Constable  is  himself  returned 
from  Palestine,  as  worthy,  and  somewhat 
wiser,  than  he  was;  for  it  is  thought  he  will 
renounce  his  contract  with  your  ladyship." 

"Silly  girl,"  said  Eveline,  crimsoning  as 
high  as  she  had  been  before  pale,  "jest  not 
amidst  such  a  tale. — But  can  this  be  reality? 
— Is  Randal  indeed  slain  ? — and  the  Con- 
stable returned  ?  " 

These  were  hasty  and  hurried  questions, 
answered  as  hastily  and  confusedly,  and 
broken  with  ejaculations  of  surprise  and 
thanks  to  Heaven,  and  to  Our  Lady,  until 
the  ecstasy  of  delight  sobered  down  into  a 
sort  of  tranquil  wonder. 

Meanwhile  Damian  Lacy  also  had  his  ex- 
planations to  receive,  and  the  mode  in  which 
they  were  conveyed  had  something  remark- 
able. Damian  had  for  some  time  been  the 
inhabitant  of  what  our  age  would  have 
termed  a  dungeon,  but  which,  in  the  ancient 
days,  they  called  a  prison.  We  are  perhaps 
censurable  in  making  the  dwelling  and  the 
food  of  acknowledged  and  convicted  guilt 
more  comfortable  and  palatable  than  what 
the  parties  could  have  gained  by  any  exer- 
tions when  at  large,  and  supporting  them- 
selves by  honest  labor;  but  this  is  a  venial 
error  compared  to  that  of  our  ancestors,  who, 
considering  a  charge  and  a  conviction  as 
synonymous,  treated  the  accused  before  sen- 
tence in  a  manner  which  would  have  been 
of  itself  a  severe  punishment  after  he  was 
found  guilty.  Damian,  therefore,  notwith- 
standing his  high  birth  and  distinguished 
rank,  was  confined  after  the  manner  of  the 
most  atrocious  criminal,  was  heavily  fettered, 
fed  on  the  coarsest  food,  and  experienced 
only  this  alleviation,  that  he  was  permitted 
to  indulge  his  misery  in  a  solitary  and  sep- 
arate cell,  the  wretched  furniture  of  which 
was  a  mean  bedstead,  and  a  broken  table  and 
chair.  A  coffin — and  his  own  arms  and 
initials  were  painted  upon  it — stood  in  one 
corner,  to  remind  him  of  his  approaching 
fate;  and  a  crucifix  was  placed  in  another, 
to  intimate  to  him  that  there  was  a  world 
beyond  that  which  must  soon  close  upon 
him.  No  noise  could  penetrate  into  the  iron 
silence  of  his  prison — no  rumor,  either  touch- 
ing his  own  fate  or  that  of  his  friends. 
Charged  with  being  taken  in  open  arms 
against  the  King,  he  was  subject  to  military 
law,  and  to  be  put  to  death  even  without  the 
formality  of  a  hearing;  and  he  foresaw  no 
milder  conclusion  to  his  imprisonment. 

This  melancholy  dwelling  had  been  the 
abode  of  Damian  for  nearly  a  month,  when, 
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strange  as  it  may  seem,  his  health,  which 
had  suffered  much  from  his  wounds,  began 
gradually  to  improve,  either  benefitted  by 
the  abstemious  diet  to  which  he  was  reduced, 
or  that  certainty,  however  melancholy,  is  an 
evil  better  endured  by  many  constitutions 
than  the  feverish  contrast  betwixt  passion 
and  duty.  But  t  he  term  of  his  imprison- 
ment seemed  drawing  speedily  to  a  close;  his 
jailer,  a  sullen  Saxon  of  the  lowest  order,  in 
more  words  than  he  had  yet  used  to  him, 
warned  him  to  look  to  a  speedy  change  of 
dwelling;  and  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke 
convinced  the  prisoner  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  He  demanded  a  confessor,  and  the 
jailer,  though  he  withdrew  without  reply, 
seemed  to  intimate  by  his  manner  that  the 
boon  would  be  granted. 

Next  morning,  at  an  unusually  early  hour, 
the  chains  and  bolts  of  the  cell  were  heard 
to  clash  and  groan,  and  Damian  was  startled 
from  a  broken  sleep,  which  he  had  not  en- 
joyed for  above  two  hours.  His  eyes  were 
bent  on  the  slowly  opening  door,  as  if  he 
had  expected  the  headsman  and  his  assist- 
ants; but  the  jailer  ushered  in  a  stout  man 
in  a  pilgrim's  habit. 

"Is  it  a  priest  whom  you  bring  me,  war- 
den ?"  said  the  unhappy  prisoner. 

"He  can  best  answer  the  question  him- 
self," said  the  surly  official,  and  presently 
withdrew. 

The  pilgrim  remained  standing  on  the 
floor,  with  his  back  to  the  small  window,  or 
rather  loophole,  by  which  the  cell  was  im- 
perfectly lighted,  and  gazed  intently  upon 
Damian,  who  was  seated  on  the  side  of  his 
bed;  his  pale  cheek  and  dishevelled  hair 
bearing  a  melancholy  correspondence  to  his 
heavy  irons.  He  returned  the  pilgrim's 
gaze,  but  the  imperfect  light  only  showed 
him  that  his  visitor  was  a  stout  old  man, 
who  wore  the  scallop-shell  on  his  bonnet,  as 
a  token  that  he  had  passed  the  sea,  and  car- 
ried a  palm-branch  in  his  hand,  to  show  he 
had  visited  the  Holy  Land. 

"Benedicite,  reverend  father,"  said  the 
unhappy  young  man;  "are  you  a  priest  come 
to  unburden  my  conscience?" 

"I  am  not  a  priest,"  replied  the  Palmer, 
"but  one  who  brings  you  news  of  discom- 
fort." 

"  You  bring  them  to  one  to  whom  comfort 
has  been  long  a  stranger,  and  to  a  place 
which  perchance  never  knew  it,"  replied 
Damian. 

"I  may  be  the  bolder  in  my  communica- 
tion," said  the  Palmer;  "those  in  sorrow 
will  better  hear  ill  news  than  those  whom 
they  surprise  in  the  possession  of  content 
and  happiness." 

"Yet  even  the  situation  of  the  wretched," 


said  Damian.  "can  be  rendered  more 
wretched  by  suspense.  1  pray  you,  reverend 
sir,  to  speak  the  worst  at  once — If  you  come 
to  announce  the  doom  of  this  poor  frame, 
may  God  be  gracious  to  the  spirit  which 
must  be  violently  dismissed  from  it!" 

"I  have  no  such  charge,"  said  the  Palmer. 
"I  come  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  have  the 
more  grief  in  finding  you  thus,  because  my 
message  to  }-ou  was  one  addressed  to  a  free 
man  and  a  wealthy  one." 

"For  my  freedom,"  said  Damian,  "let 
these  fetters  speak,  and  this  apartment  for 
my  wealth. — But  speak  out  thy  news — 
should  my  uncle — for  I  fear  thy  tale  regards 
him — want  either  my  arm  or  my  fortune, 
this  dungeon  and  my  degradation  have  far- 
ther pangs  than  I  had  yet  supposed,  as  they 
render  me  unable  to  aid  him." 

"Your  uncle,  young  man,"  said  the  Palm- 
er, "is  prisoner,  I  should  rather  say  slave,  to 
the  great  Soldan,  taken  in  a  battle  in  which 
he  did  his  duty,  though  unable  to  avert  the 
defeat  of  the  Christians,  with  which  it  was 
concluded.  He  was  made  prisoner  while 
covering  the  retreat,  but  not  until  he  had 
slain  with  his  own  hand,  for  his  misfortune 
as  it  has  proved,  Hassan  Ali,  a  favorite  of  the 
Soldan.  The  cruel  pagan  has  caused  the 
worthy  knight  to  be  loaded  with  irons  heav- 
ier than  those  you  wear,  and  the  dungeon 
to  which  he  is  confined  would  make  this 
seem  a  palace.  The  infidel's  first  resolution 
was  to  put  the  valiant  Constable  to  the  most 
dreadful  death  which  his  tormentors  could 
devise.  But  fame  told  him  that  Hugo  de 
Lacy  was  a  man  of  great  power  and  wealth; 
and  lie  has  demanded  a  ransom  of  ten  thou- 
sand bezants  of  gold.  Your  uncle  replied 
that  the  payment  would  totally  impoverish 
him,  and  oblige  him  to  dispose  of  his  whole 
estates;  even  then  he  pleaded,  time  must  be 
allowed  him  to  convert  them  into  money. 
The  Soldan  replied,  that  it  imported  little 
to  him  whether  a  hound  like  the  Constable 
were  fat  or  lean,  and  that  he  therefore  in- 
sisted upon  the  full  amount  of  the  ransom. 
But  he  so  far  relaxed  as  to  make  it  payable 
in  three  portions,  on  condition  that,  along 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  price,  the  near- 
est of  kin  and  heir  of  De  Lacy  must  be 
placed  in  his  hands  as  a  hostage  for  what  re- 
mained due.  On  these  conditions  he  con- 
sented your  uncle  should  be  put  at  liberty 
so  soon  as  you  arrive  in  Palestine  with  the 
gold." 

"Now  may  I  indeed  call  myself  unhappy," 
said  Damian,  "that  I  cannot  show  my  love 
and  duty  to  my  noble  uncle,  who  hath  ever 
been  a  father  to  me  in  my  orphan  state." 

"It  will  be  a  heavy  disappointment,  doubt- 
less, to  the  Constable,"  said  the  Palmer, 
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"because  he  was  eager  to  return  to  this  hap- 
py country,  to  fulfil  a  contract  of  marriage 
which  he  had  formed  with  a  lady  of  great 
beauty  and  fortune." 

Damian  shrunk  together  in  such  sort  that 
liis  fetters  clashed,  but  lie  made  no  answer. 

"Were  be  not  your  uncle,"  continued  the 
Pilgrim,  "and  well  known  as  a  wise  man,  1 
should  think  he  is  not  quite  prudent  in  this 
matter.  Whatever  he  was  before  he  left 
Kngland,  two  summers  spent  in  the  Avars  of 
Palestine,  and  another  amid  the  tortures 
and  restraints  of  a  heathen  prison,  have 
made  him  a  sorry  bridegroom." 

"Peace,  Pilgrim,"  said  Do  Lacy,  with  a 


"Not  so."  replied  the  old  Palmer,  pluck- 
ing from  his  bosom  a  parchment  scroll  to 
which  a  heavy  seal  was,  attached. — "Know 
that  thy  cousin  Bandal  hath  been  strangely 
slain,  and  his  treacheries  towards  the  Con- 
stable and  thee  as  strangely  discovered.  The* 
King,  in  requital  of  thy  sufferings,  hath  sent 
thee  this  full  pardon,  and  endowed  thee 
with  a  third  pari  of  those  ample  estates, 
which  by  his  death  revert  to  the  crown." 

"And  hath  the  King  also  restored  my 
freedom  and  my  right  of  blood  ?"  exclaimed 
Damian, 

"  From  this  moment,  forthwith,"  said  the 
Palmer — "look   upon  the   parchment — be- 


commanding  tone.    "It  is  not  thy  part  to  ]  hold  the  royal  hand  and  seal. 


censure  such  a  noble  knight  as  my  uncle, 
nor  is  it  meet  that  I  shoulc 
strictures." 

"I  crave  your  pardon,  young  man,"  said 
the  Palmer.     "I  spoke  not  without  some  I 


I  must  have  better  proof. — Here,"  he 
listen  to  your  j  exclaimed,  loudly  clashing  his  irons  at  the 
jsame  time,  "Here,  thou  Dogget — warder, 
son  of  a  Saxon  wolf-hound!" 

The  Palmer,  striking  on  the  door,  second- 


in  a 


view  to  your  interest,  which,  methinks,  does  1  ed  the  previous  exertions  for  summoning  the 
not  so  well  consort  with  thine  uncle  having 
an  heir  of  his  body." 

"Peace,  base  man!"  said  Damian.  "By 
Heaven,  I  think  worse  of  my  cell  than  I  did 
before,  since  its  doors  opened  to  such  a 
counsellor,  and  of  my  chains,  since  they  re- 
strain me  from  chastising  him. — Depart,  I 
pray  thee." 

"  Not  till  I  have  your  answer  for  your  un- 
cle," answered  the  Palmer.  "My  age  scorns 
the  anger  of  thy  youth,  as  the  rock  despises 
the  foam  of  the  rivulet  dashed  against  it." 

"Then  say  to  my  uncle."  answered  Dam- 
ian. "I  am  a  prisoner,  or  I  would  have  come 
to  him — I  am  a  confiscated  beggar,  or  I 
would  have  sent  him  my  all." 

"Such  virtuous  purposes  are  easily  and 
boldly  announced,"  said  the  Palmer,  when 
he  who  speaks  them  knows  that  he  cannot 


jailer,  who  entered  accordingly. 

"Warder,"  said  Damian  de  Lacy, 
stern  tone,  "am  I  yet  thy  prisoner,  or  no 

The  sullen  jailer  consulted  the  Palmer  by 
a  look,  and  then  answered  to  Damian  that 
he  was  a  free  man. 

"Then,  death  of  thy  heart,  slave,"  said 
Damian  impatiently,  "  why  hang  these  ft  t- 
ters  on  the  free  limbs  of  a  Norman  noble? 
each  moment  they  confine  him  are  worth  a 
lifetime  of  bondage  to  such  a  serf  as  thou!" 

"They  are  soon  rid  of,  Sir  Damian,"  said 
the  man;  "and  I  pray  you  to  take  some  pa- 
tience, when  you  remember  that  ten  minutes 
since  you  had  little  right  to  think  these 
bracelets  would  have  been  removed  for  any 
other  purpose  than  your  progress  to  the 
scaffold." 

"Peace,  ban-dotr,"  said  Damian,  "and  be 


be  called  upon  to  make  good  the  boast  of  his  speedy; — And  thou,  who  hast  brought  me 


tongue.  But  could  I  tell  thee  of  thy  resto- 
ration to  freedom  and  wealth,  I  trow  thou 
wouldst  consider  twice  ere  thy  act  confirmed 
the  sacrifice  thou  hast  in  thy  present  state 
promised  so  glibly." 

"  Leave  me,  1  prithee,  old  man,"  said 
Damian;  "thy  thought  cannot  comprehend 
the  tenor  of  mine — go,  and  add  not  to  my 
distress  insults  which  I  have  not  the  means 
to  avenge." 

"But  what  if  I  had  it  in  my  power  to 
place  thee  in  the  situation  of  a  free  and 
wealthy  man,  would  it  please  thee  then  to 
be  reminded  of  thy  present  boast  ?  for  if  not, 
thou  may'st  rely  on  my  discretion  never  to 
mention  the  difference  of  sentiment  between 
Damian  bound  and  Damian  at  liberty." 

"  How  meanest  thou  ?—  or  hast  thou  anv 


meaning, 
vouth. 


save  to  torment  me! 


said  the 


these  good  tidings,  I  forgive  thy  former 
bearing — thou  thoughtest,  doubtless,  that  it 
was  prudent  to  extort  from  me  professions 
during  my  bondage  which  might  in  honor 
decide  my  conduct  when  at  large.  The  sus- 
picion inferred  in  it  somewhat  offensive,  but 
thv  motive  was  to  ensure  my  uncle's  liberty." 

"And  is  it  really  your  purpose,"  said  the 
Palmer,  "to  employ  your  newly-gained  free- 
dom in  a  voyage  to  Syria,  and  to  exchange 
your  English  prison  for  the  dungeon  of  the 
Soldan?" 

"If  thou  thyself  wilt  act  as  my  guide," 
answered  the  undaunted  youth,  "you  shall 
not  say  I  dally  by  the  way." 

"And  the  ransom."  said  the  Palmer,  "how 
is  that  to  be  provided?" 

"How,  but  from  the  estates,  which,  nom- 
inally restored  to  me.  remain  in  truth  and 
justice  my  uncle's,  and  must  be  applied  to 
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his  use  in  the  first  instance?  If  I  mistake 
not  greatly,  there  is  not  a  Jew  or  Lombard 
who  would  not  advance  the  necessary  sums 
on  such  security. — Therefore,  dog,"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  the  jailer,  "hasten  thy 
unclenching  and  undoing  of  rivets,  and  be 
not  dainty  of  giving  me  a  little  pain,  so  thou 
break  no  limb,  for  I  cannot  afford  to  be 
stayed  on  my  journey." 

The  Palmer  looked  on  a  little  while,  as  if 
surprised  at  Damian 's  determination,  then 
exclaimed,  "I  can  keep  the  old  man's  secret 
no  longer — such  high-souled  generosity  must 
not  be  sacrificed. — Hark  thee,  brave  Sir  Da- 
mian,  I  have  a  mighty  secret  still  to  impart, 
and  as  this  Saxon  churl  understands  no 
French,  this  is  no  unfit  opportunity  to  com- 
municate it.  Know  that  thine  uncle  is  a 
changed  man  in  mind,  as  he  is  debilitated 
and  broken  down  in  body.  Peevishness  and 
jealousy  have  possessed  themselves  of  a  heart 
which  was  once  strong  and  generous;  his  life 
is  now  on  the  dregs,  and,  I  grieve  to  speak 
it,  these  dregs  are  foul  and  bitter." 

"  Is  this  thy  mighty  secret  ?  "  said  Damian. 
"That  men  grow  old,  I  know;  and  if  with 
infirmity  of  body  comes  infirmity  of  temper 
and  mind,  their  case  the  more  strongly 
claims  the  dutiful  observance  of  those  who 
are  bound  to  them  in  blood  or  affection." 

"Ay,"  replied  the  Pilgrim,  "but  the  Con- 
stable's mind  has  been  poisoned  against  thee 
by  rumors  which  have  reached  his  ear  from 
England,  that  there  have  been  thoughts  of 
affection  betwixt  thee  and  his  betrothed  bride 
Eveline  Berenger. — Ha  !  have  I  touched 
you  now?" 

"Not  a  whit,"  said  Damian,  putting  on 
(  lie  strongest  resolution  with  which  his  vir- 
tue could  supply  him — "  it  was  but  this  fel- 
low who  struck  my  shin-bone  somewhat 
sharply  with  his  hammer.  Proceed.  My 
uncle  heard  such  a  report,  and  believed 
it?" 

"He  did,"  said  the  Palmer — "I  can  well 
aver  it,  since  he  concealed  no  thought  from 
me.  But  he  prayed  me  carefully  to  hide  his 
suspicions  from  you,  'otherwise,'  said  he, 
'  the  young  wolf-cub  will  never  thrust  him- 
self into  the  trap  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
old  he-wolf. — Were  he  once  in  my  prison- 
house,'  your  uncle  continued  to  speak  of  you, 
'  he  should  rot  and  die  ere  I  sent  one  penny 
of  ransom  to  set  at  liberty  the  lover  of  my 
betrothed  bride.'" 

"Could  this  be  my  uncle's  sincere  pur- 
pose?" said  Damian,  all  aghast.  "Could 
lie  plan  so  much  treachery  towards  me  as  to 
leave  me  in  the  captivity  into  which  I  threw 
mvself  for  his  redemption? — Tush!  it  can- 
not be." 

"  Flatter  not  yourself  with  such  a  vain 


opinion,"  said  the  Palmer — "if  you  go  to 
Syria,  you  go  to  eternal  captivity,  while  your 
uncle  returns  to  possession  of  wealth  little 
diminished — -and  of  Eveline  Berenger." 

"11a!"  ejaculated  Damian;  and  looking 
down  for  an  instant,  demanded  of  the  Pal- 
mer, in  a  subdued  voice,  what  he  would 
have  him  to  do  in  such  an  extremity. 

"The  case  is  plain,  according  to  my  poor 
judgment,"  replied  the  Palmer.  "No  one 
is  bound  to  faith  with  those  who  mean  to 
observe  none  with  him.  Anticipate  this 
treachery  of  your  uncle,  and  let  his  now 
short  and  infirm  existence  moulder  out  in 
the  pestiferous  cell  to  which  he  would 
condemn  your  youthful  strength.  The 
royal  grant  has  assigned  you  lands  enough 
for  your  honorable  support;  and  wherefore 
not  unite  with  them  those  of  the  Garde  Do- 
loureuse  ? — Eveline  Berenger,  if  1  do  not 
greatly  mistake,  will  scarcely  say  nay.  Ay, 
more — I  vouch  it  on  my  soul  that  she  will 
say  yes,  for  I  have  sure  information  of  her 
mind;  and  for  her  precontract,  a  word  from 
Henry  to  his  Holiness,  now  that  they  are  in 
the  heyday  of  their  reconciliation,  will  obliter- 
ate the  name  Hugh  from  the  parchment,  and 
insert  Damian  in  its  stead." 

"Now,  by  my  faith,"  said  Damian,  arising 
and  placing  his  foot  upon  the  stool,  that  the 
warder  might  more  easil}'  strike  off  the  last 
ring  by  which  he  was  encumbered, — "I  have 
j  heard  of  such  things  as  this — I  hare  heard 
I  of  beings  who,  with  seeming  gravity  of  word 
,and  aspect — with  subtle  counsels,  artfully 
applied  to  the  frailties  of  human  nature — 
j  have  haunted  the  cells  of  despairing  men, 
and  made  them  many  a  fair  promise,  if  they 
would  but  exchange  for  their  by-ways  the 
I  paths  of  salvation.    Such  are  the  fiend's 
dearest  agents,  and  in  such  a  guise  hath  the 
j  fiend  himself  been  known  to  appear.   In  the 
i  name  of  God,  old  man,  if  human  thou  art, 
j  begone! — I  like  not  thy  words  or  thy  pres- 
:  ence — I  spit  at  thy  counsels.    And  mark 
j  me,"  he  added,  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
j"look  to  thine  own  safety — I  shall  presently 
be  at  liberty!" 

I    "Boy,"  replied  the  Palmer,  folding  his 
arms  contemptuously  in  his  cloak,  "I  scorn 
|  thy  menaces — I  leave  thee  not  till  we  know 
I  each  other  better!  " 

|    "1  too,"  said  Damian,  "would  fain  know 
|  whether  thou  be'st  man  or  fiend;  and  now  for 
the  trial!"    As  he  spoke,  the  last  shackle 
j  fell  from  his  leg,  and  clashed  on  the  pave- 
|  ment,  and  at  the  same  moment  he  sprung 
j  on  the  Palmer,  caught  him  by  the  waist,  and 
exclaimed,  as  he  made  three  distinct  and 
separate  attempts  to  lift  him  up,  and  dash 
jhim  headlong  to  the  earth.  "This  for  ma- 
'  lignins  a  nobleman — this  for  doubting  the 
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honor  of  a  knight — and  this  (with  a  yet 
more  violent  exertion)  for  belying  a  lady!" 

blach  effort  of  Damian  seemed  equal  to 
have  rooted  up  a  tree;  yet  though  they  stag- 
gered the  old  man,  they  overthrew  him  not; 
and  while  Damian  panted  with  his  last  exer- 
tion, he  replied,  And  take  this,  for  so 
roughly  entreating  thy  father's  brother." 

As  lie  spoke,  Damian  de  Lacy,  the  best 
vouthful  wrestler  in  Cheshire,  received  no 
soft  fall  on  the  floor  of  the  dungeon.  He 
arose  slowly  and  astounded:  but  the  Palmer 
had  now  thrown  back  both  hood  and  dalma- 
tique,  and  the  features,  though  bearing 
marks  of  age  and  climate,  were  those  of  his 
uncle  the  Constable,  who  calmly  observed, 
"1  think,  Damian,  thou  art  become  stronger, 
or  I  weaker,  since  my  breast  was  last  pressed 
against  yours  in  our  country's  celebrated 
snort.  Thou  hadst  nigh  had  me  down  in 
that  last  turn,  but  that  I  knew  the  old  De 
Lacy's  back-trip  as  well  as  thou.- — But  where- 
fore kneel,  man  ?  "  He  raised  him  with  much 
kindness,  kissed  his  cheek,  and  proceeded; 
"Think  not,  my  dearest  nephew,  that  I 
meant  in  my  late  disguise  to  try  your  faith, 
which  I  myself  never  doubted.  But  evil 
tongues  had  been  busy,  and  it  was  this  which 
made  me  resolve  on  an  experiment,  the  re- 
sult of  which  has  been,  as  I  expected,  most 
honorable  for  }'ou.  And  know  (for  these 
walls  have  sometimes  ears,  even  according  to 
the  letter),  there  are  ears  and  eyes  not  far 
distant  which  have  heard  and  seen  the  whole. 
Marry,  I  wish  though,  thy  last  hug  had  not 
been  so  severe  a  one.  My  ribs  still  feel  the 
impression  of  thy  knuckles." 

"  Dearest  and  honored  uncle,"  said  Da- 
mian— "excuse"  

"There  is  nothing  to  excuse,"  replied  his 
uncle,  interrupting  him.  "Have  we  not 
wrestled  a  turn  before  now? — But  there  re- 
mains yet  one  trial  for  thee  to  go  through — 
(Jet  thee  out  of  this  hole  speedily — don  thy 
best  array  to  accompany  me  to  the  church  at 
noon;  for,  Damian,  thou  must  be  present  at 
the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Eveline  Berenger." 

This  proposal  at  once  struck  to  the  earth 
the  unhappy  young  man.  "For  mercy's 
sake,"  he  exclaimed,  "hold  me  excused  in 
this,  my  gracious  uncle! — I  have  been  of 
late  severely  wounded,  and  am  very  weak." 

"  As  my  bones  can  testify,"  said  his  uncle. 
"Why,  man,  thou  hast  the  strength  of  a 
Norway  bear." 

"  Passion,"  answered  Damian,  "might  give 
me  strength  for  a  moment;  but,  dearest  uncle, 
ask  anything  of  me  rather  than  this.  Me- 
thinks.  if  I  have  been  faulty,  some  other 
punishment  misdit  suffice." 

"I  tell  thee/'  said  the  Constable,  "thy 
presence  is  necessary — indispensably  neces- 


sary. Strange  reports  have  been  abroad, 
which  thy  absence  on  this  occasion  would  go 
far  to  confirm.  Eveline's  character  and 
mine  own  are  concerned  in  this." 

"  If  so,"  said  Damian,  "if  it  bcj. indeed  so, 
no  task  will  be  too  hard  for  me.  But  I 
trust,  when  the  ceremony  is  over,  you  will 
not  refuse  me  your  consent  to  take  the  cross, 
unless  you  should  prefer  my  joining  the 
troops  destined,  as  1  heard,  for  the  conquest 
of  Ireland." 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  the  Constable:  "if  Eveline 
grant  you  permission,  I  will  not  withhold 
mine." 

"Uncle,"  said  Damian,  somewhat  sternly, 
"you  do  not  know  the  feelings  which  yon 
jest  with." 

"Nay,"  said  the  Constable,  "I  compel 
nothing;  for  if  thou  goest  to  the  church,  and 
likest  not  the  match,  thou  mayest  put  a  stop 
to  it  if  thou  wilt — the  sacrament  cannot  pro- 
ceed without  the  bridegroom's  consent." 

"I  understand  you  not,  uncle,"  said  Da- 
mian; "you  have  already  consented." 

"  Yes,  Damian,"  he  said,  "I  have — to  with- 
draw my  claim,  and  to  relinquish  it  in  thy 
favor;  for  if  Eveline  Berenger  is  wedded  to- 
day, thou  art  her  bridegroom!  The  Church 
has  given  her  sanction — the  King  his  appro- 
bation— the  lady  says  not  nay — and  the  ques- 
tion only  now  remains,  whether  the  bride- 
groom will  say  yes." 

The  nature  of  the  answer  may  be  easily 
conceived;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  splendor  of  the  ceremonial,  which,  to 
atone  for  his  late  unmerited  severity,  Henry 
honored  with  his  own  presence.  Amelot  and" 
Rose  were  shortly  afterwards  united,  old 
Flam  mock  having  been  previously  created  a 
gentleman  of  coat  armor,  that  the  gentle 
Norman  blood  might,  without  utter  deroga- 
tion, mingle  with  the  meaner  stream  that 
colored  the  cheek  with  crimson,  and  mean- 
dered in  azure  over  the  lovely  neck  and 
bosom  of  the  fair  Fleming.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  manner  of  the  Constable  towards 
his  nephew  and  his  bride,  which  could  infer 
a  regret  of  the  generous  self-denial  which  he 
had  exercised  in  favor  of  their  youthful  pas- 
sion. But  he  soon  after  accepted  a  high 
command  in  the  troops  destined  to  invade 
Ireland;  and  his  name  is  found  amongst  the 
highest  in  the  roll  of  the  chivalrous  Normans 
who  first  united  that  fair  island  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown. 

Eveline,  restored  to  her  own  fair  castle 
and  domains,  failed  not  to  provide  for  her 
Confessor,  as  well  as  for  her  old  soldiers,  ser- 
vants and  retainers,  forgetting  their  errors, 
and  remembering  their  fidelity.  The  Con- 
fessor was  restored  to  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
more  congenial  to  his  habits  than  the  meagre 
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fare  of  his  convcmt.  Even  Gillian  had  the 
means  qi  subsistence,  since  to  punish  her 
would  have  been  to  distress  the  faithful 
Raoul.  They  quarrelled  for  the  future  part 
of  their  lives  in  plenty,  just  as  they  had  for- 
merly quarrelled  in  poverty;  for  wrangling 
curs  will  fight  over  a  banquet  as  fiercely  as 
over  a  bare  bone.  Raoul  died  first,  and  Gil- 
lian, having  lost  her  whetstone,  found  that 
as  her  youthful  looks  decayed  her  wit  turned 
somewhat  blunt.  She  therefore  prudently 
commenced  devotee,  and  spent  hours  in  long 
panegyrics  on  her  departed  husband. 

The  only  serious  cause  of  vexation  which 


I  can  trace  the  Lady  Eveline  having  been 
tried  with,  arose  from  a  visit  of  her  Saxon 
relative,  made  with  much  form,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, at  the  very  time  which  the  Lady 
Abbess  had  selected  for  that  same  purpose. 
The  discord  which  arose  between  these  hon- 
ored personages  was  of  a  double  character, 
for  they  were  Norman  and  Saxon,  and,  more- 
over, differed  in  opinion  concerning  the  time 
of  holding  Easter.  This,  however,  was  but 
a  slight  gale  to  disturb  the  general  serenity 
of  Eveline;  for  with  her  unhoped-for  union 
with  Damian,  ended  the  trials  and  sorrows 
of  The  Betrothkd. 
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NOTES  TO  PEVERIL  OK  TILE  PEAK. 


Note  A.— Strictures  on  Peieril. 
[Mr.  Lockhart,  in  rather  censorious  terms,  says  that  "  Pev- 
ertlofthe  Peak,  which  appeared  in  January  1888,  met  with 
;i  reception  somewhat  colder  than  that  of  ns  three  immediate 

predecessors.  The  post-haste  rapidity  of  the  Novelist's  cxe- 
<  ation  was  put  to  a  severe  trial,  from  his  adoption  of  so  wide 
a  canvas  as  was  presented  by  a  period  of  twenty  busy  years, 
and  ruled  by  so  very  large  and  multifarious  an  assemblage  of 
pars  us,  not  a  few  of  them,  as  it  were,  struggling  for  prom- 
inence. Fenella  was  an  unfortunate  conception;  what  is 
good  in  it  is  not,  original,  and  the  rest  extravagant iy  absurd 
and  incredible.  Even  worse  was  that  condescension  to  the 
practice  of  vulgar  romancers,  in  his  treatment  of  the  trial 
scenes— sceues  usually  the  very  citadels  of  his  strength — 
M  Inch  outraged  every  feeling  of  probability  with  those  who 
had  studied  the  terrible  tragedies  of  the  Popish  Plot,  in  the  au- 
thentic records  of,  perhaps,  the  most  disgraceful  epoch  in  onr 
history.  The  story  is  clumsy  and  perplexed;  the  catastrophe 
(another  signal  exception  to  his  rules)  foreseen  from  the 
beginning,  and  yet  most  inartificially  brought  about.  All 
this  is  true;  and  yet  might  not  criticisms  of  the  same  sort  be 
applied  to  half  the  masterpieces  of  Shakspeare  ?  And  did 
any  dramatist — to  say  nothing  of  any  other  novelist — ever 
produce,  in  spite  of  all  the  surrounding  bewilderment  of  the 
fable,  characters  more  powerfully  conceived,  or,  on  the 
whole,  more  happily  portrayed,  than  those  (1  name  lint  a  few) 
of  Christian,  Bridgeuorth,  Buckingham,  and  Chiffiuch  ? — 
sketches  more  vivid  than  those  of  young  Derby,  Colonel 

151  1,  and  the  keeper  of  Newgate  ?   The  severest  censor  of 

this  novel  was  Mr.  Senior,  in  the  London  Review;  yet  he  was 
just,  ms  well  as  severe.  He  could  not  dismiss  the  work  without 
admitting  that  Peveril,  '  though  entitled  to  no  precedency.' 
was.  on  the  whole,  '  not  inferior  to  its  brethren,  taken  as  a 
class:'  and  upon  that  class  he  introduced  a  general  eulogy."] 

Note  B.— Cavaliers  and  Puritans. 

The  attempt  to  contrast  the  manners  of  the  jovial  cavaliers, 
and  enthusiastic,  yet  firm  and  courageous,  Puritans,  was 
partly  taken  from  a  hint  of  Shadwell,  who  sketched  several 
scenes  of  humor  with  great  force,  although  they  hung  heavy 
ou  his  pencil  when  he  attempted  to  finish" them  for  the  stage. 

In  a  dull  play  named  the  Volunteers,  or  the  Stock-jobbers. 
the  dramatis  personal  present  "  Major-General  Blunt,  an  old 
cavalier  officer,  somewhat  rough  in  speech,  but  very  brave 
and  honest,  and  of  a  good  understanding,  and  a  good  patriot." 
A  contrast  to  the  General  is  "  Colonel  Hackwell,  senior,  an 
old  Anabaptist  Colonel  of  Cromwell's,  very  stout  and  godly, 
tmt  somewhat  immoral." 

These  worthies,  so  characterized,  hold  a  dialogue  together, 
which  will  form  a  good  example  of  Shadwell's  power  of 
dramatising.  The  stage  is  filled  by  Major-General  Blunt, 
and  some  of  his  old  acquaintance  cavaliers,  and  Hack  well,  the 
ancient  parliamentarian. 

"  Major- General  Blunt. — Fear  not,  my  old  cavaliers.  Ac- 
cording to  your  laudable  customs,  you  shall  be  drunk,  swag- 
ger, and  fight  over  all  your  battles,  from  Edgehill  to  Brent- 
ford. You  have  not  forgotten  how  this  gentleman  (points  to 
Colonel  Hackwell)  and  his  demure  psalm-singing  fellows  used 
to  drub  ns? 

"1st  Cacalier. — No,  'gad!  I  felt  'em  once  to  purpose. 

"  M.-G.  Blunt. — All  1  a-dod,  in  high-crowned  hats,  collared 
bands,  great  loose  coats,  long  tucks  under  'em,  and  calves- 
leather  boots,  they  used  to  sing  a  psalm,  fall  on,  and  beat  us 
to  the  devil! 

"  Hackwell,  senior. — In  that  day  we  stood  up  to  the  cause; 
and  the  cause,  the  spiritual  cause,  did  not.  suffer  under  onr  i 
carnal  weapons,  but  the  enemy  was  discomfited,  audio! 
they  used  to  flee  before  us 

''  1st  Cavalier. — Who  would  think  such  a  snivelling,  psalm- 
singing  puppy,  would  fight  1  But  these  godly  fellows  would 
lay  about  them  as  if  the  devil  were  in  'em. 

"  Sir  Ntcru>las. — What  a  filthy,  slovenly  army  was  this!  I 
warrant  you  not  a  well-dressed  man  among  the  Roundheads. 

"  M.-G.  Blunt. — But  these  plain  fellows  would  so  thrash 
jour  swearing,  drinking,  fine  fellows  in  laced  coats — just 
such  as  you  of  the  drawing-room  and  Locket's  fellows  are 
now— and  so  strip  them,  by  the  Lord  Harry,  that  after  a 
battle  those  saints  looked  like  the  Israelites  loadeu  with  the  ' 
Egyptian  baggage. 

"  Hackioell.— -verily,  we  did  take  the  spoil :  and  it  served  ns 
to  turn  the  penny,  and  advanced  the  cause  thereby;  we  fe.ught 
upon  a  principle  that  carried  ns  through. 

"  .V.-G.  Blunt.— Prithee,  Colonel,  we  know  thy  principle — 
'twas  not  right:  thou  f oughtest  against  children's  baptism,  i 
and  not  for  liberty,  lint  who  should  be  your  tyrant;  none  so  j 
zealous  for  Cromwell  as  thou  wcrt  then.  nor  such  a  furious 
agitalor  and  test-man  as  thou  hast  bee'i  lately. 

"  Hackwell.  senior. — Look  you,  Colonel,  we  but  proceeded  | 
in  the  way  of  liberty  of  worship. 

"M.-G.  B/'int.—.\-iod,  there  is  something  more  in  it.  This 
was  ihy  principle,  Colonel— Dominion  is  founded  in  grace  A 
and  the  ri'lhieous  shall  inherit  the  earth.    And.  by  the  Lord 
Harry,  thou  didst  so;  thou  gottcsr.  three  thousand  pound  a- I 
year  by  fighting  against  the  Court,  aim  I  lost  a  thousand  by  ! 


fighting  for  It."- -See  The  Volunteers,  or  Slock  Jobbers,  Siiab 
well's  fyorks,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.'17. 

In  a  former  scene,  Hackwell,  the  old  fanatic  officer,  con- 
ceiving himself  offended  by  one  of  the  dramatis  ytrtOlta 
says,  with  great  naivete — '•  1  prithee,  friend,  put  me  not  to 
use  the  carnal  weapon  in  my  own  defence."  Such aro  the 
traits  of  phraseology  with  which  Shadwell  painted  the  old 
Puritan  officers,  many  of  whom  he— no  mean  observer  of  hu- 
man nature — must  have  known  familiarly. 

Note  C. —  Concealment  of  the  Countess  of  Derby. 

The  concealment  and  discovery  of  the  Countess  of  Derby 
is  taken  from  a  picturesque  account  of  a  similar  event,  Ui 
scribed  to  me  by  the  person  by  w  hom  it  wus  witnessed  in 
childhood.  This  lady,  by  name  Mrs.  Margaret  Swintou,  and 
a  daughter  of  that  ancient  house,  was  a  sister  of  my  maternal 
grandmother,  and  of  course  my  grand-aunt.  She  was,  us 
often  happens  on  such  occasions,  our  constant  resource  in 
sickness,  or  when  we  tired  of  noisy  play,  and  closed  ariSaud 
her  to  listen  to  her  tales.  As  she  might  be  supposed  to  too!, 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  fund  winch 
supplied  us  with  amusement  often  related  to  events  of  that 
period.  I  may  here  notice  that  she  told  me  the  nnlmppy 
story  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  being  nearly  related  to 
the  Lord  President,  whose  daughter  was  the  heroine  of  that 
melancholy  tragedy. 

Thepresent  tale,  thongh  of  a  different  character,  was  also 
sufficiently  striking  wnen  told  by  an  eye-witness.  Aunt  Mar- 
garet was,  1  suppose,  seven  or  eight  years  old,  when  residing 
m  the  old  mansion-house  of  Swinton,  and  already  displayed  the 
firmness  and  sagacity  which  distingu;shed  her  through  life 
Being  one  of  a  large  family,  she  was,  owing  to  slight  indisposi- 
tion, left  at  home  one  day  when  the  rest  of  the  family  went 
to  church,  with  Sir  John  and  Lady  Swinton,  their  parents 
Before  leaving  the  little  invalid,  she  was  strictly  enjoined  not 
to  go  into  the  parlor  where  the  elder  party  had  breakfasted 
But  when  she  found  herself  alone  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
house,  the  spirit  of  her  great  ancestress  Eve  took  possession 
of  my  Aunt  Margaret,  and  forth  she  went  to  examine  (he 
parlor  in  question.  She  was  struck  with  admiration  and  fear 
at  what  she  6aw  there.  A  lady,  '"beautiful  exceedingly,"  w."« 
seated  by  the  breakfast  table,  and  employed  in  washing  the 
dishes  which  had  been  used.  Little  Margaret  would  lia.e 
had  no  doubt  in  accounting  this  singular  vision  an  emanai  i<  ■. . 
from  the  angelical  world,  but  for  her  employment,  which  the 
could  not  so  easily  reconcile  to  her  ideas  of  angels. 

The  lady,  with*  great  presence  of  mind,  called  the  aston- 
ished child  to  her,  fondled  her  with  much  tenderness,  and 
judiciously  avoiding  to  render  the  necessity  of  secrecy  ton 
severe,  she  told  the  girl  she  must  not  let  any  one  except  her 
mother  know  that  she  had  seen  her.  Having  allowed  th  » 
escape-valve  for  the  benefit  of  her  curiosity,  the  mysterious 
stranger  desired  the  little  girl  to  look  from  the  window  of  the 
parlor  to  see  if  her  mother  was  returning  from  church. 
When  she  turned  her  head  again,  the  fair  vision  had  van 
ished.  but  by  what  means  Miss  Margaret  was  unable  to  form 
a  conjecture. 

Long  watched,  and  eagerly  waited  for,  the  Lady  Swinton  at 
last  returned  from  church,  and  her  daughter  lost  no  time  in 
telling  her  extraordinary  tale.  '"Yon  are  a  very  sensible  girl. 
Peggy,"  answered  her  mother,  "for  if  you  had  spoken  of  that 
poor  iady  to  any  one  but  me,  it  might  have  cost  her  her  life. 
But  now  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  trusting  you  with  ary  secret, 
and  I  will  show  you  where  the  p  or  lady  lives."  In  fact,  she 
introduced  her  to  a  concealed  apartment,  opening  by  a  slid- 
ing panel  from  the  parlor,  and  showed  her  the  lady  in  til1' 
hiding-place,  which  she  inhabited.  It  may  he  said,  in  pass- 
ing, that  there  were  few  Scottish  houses  belonging  t  >  fara  - 
lies  of  rank  which  had  not  such  contrivances,  the  political 
incidents  of  the  times  often  callingthem  into  occupation, 

The  history  of  the  lady  of  the  closet  was  both  melancholy 
and  bloody,  and  though  I  have  seen  various  accounts  of  the 
story,  I  do  not  pretend  to  distinguish  the  right  edition.  She 
was  a  young  woman  of  extreme  beauty,  who  had  bee  ■  married 
to  an  old  man,  a  writer,  named  MacFarlane.  Her  situation, 
and  perhaps  her  manners,  gave  courage  to  some  who  desired 
to  be  accounted  her  suitors.  Among  them  was  a  young  Eng- 
lishman, named  Cayley,  who  was  a  commissioner  of  Govern- 
ment upon  the  estates  forfeited  in  the  Rebellion  of  1715.  In 
1T1G.  Mr.  Cayley  visited  this  lady  in  her  lodgings,  when  they 
quarrelled,  either  on  account  of  his  having  offered  her  some 
violence,  or,  as  another  account  said,  because  she  reproached 
him  with  having  boasted  of  former  favors.  It,  ended  in  her 
seizing  uponapairof  pistols,  which  lay  loaded  iuachsc. 
her  husband  intending  to  take  them  with  him  on  a  journey. 
The  gallant  commissiorer  approached  with  ;>n  air  of  droil- 
ery,  saying,  "What,  madam!  do  yon  intend  to  perform  » 
comedy?" — "You  shall  rind  it  a  tragedy,"  answered  the  lady; 
and  tired  both  pistols,  by  which  Commissioner  Cay  ley  foil 
dead. 

She  fled,  and  remained  concealed  for  a  reruiin  time.  Her 
claim  of  refuge  in  Swinti  n  House  I  do  not  know — it  arose 
probably  from  some  of  l he  indescribable  genealogies!  fila- 
ments which  connect  Scottish  families.  A  very  small  cnuse 
would  even  atany  time  have  been  a  reason  for  interfering  be- 
tween an  individual  and  the  law. 

Whatever  were  the  circumsran-es  of  Mrs.  MacFarlane's 
case  it  is  certain  that  she  returned,  and  lived  and  died  in 
Edinburgh,  without  being  brought  to  trial.  Indeed,  coi.- 
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sidering  tlie  times,  there  was  no  Brent  wonder;  for,  to  one 
Htrong  party,  the  death  of  an  English  commissioner  was  not 
a  circumstance  to  require  much  apology.  The  Swintons. 
however,  oould  not  he  of  that  opinion,  the  family  being  of 
Presbyterian  and  Whig  principles. 

[John  Cayley  was  not.  as  above  mentioned,  a  coinmis°ioner 
on  the  forfeited  estates,  but  one  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs.  Various  papers,  and  verses  relating  to  his  murder 
by  Mrs.  Maokfarlain,  28th  September  1716.  are  collected  in  the 
Appendix  to  a  curious  volume  of  "Scottish  Elegiac  verses, 
16-9-17:29,"  edited  by  James  Maidment,  Edinb.  1842.  These, 
however,  leave  the  whole  matter  in  a  very  uncertain  state, 
as  to  the  immediate  cause  which  led  to  this  tragedy.] 

Note  D. — Execution  of  Christian. 

The  reader  will  find,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Introduc- 
tion, an  account  of  this  tragedy,  as  related  by  one  who 
may  be  said  to  favor  the  sufferer.  It  must  be  admitted,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  Captain  Christian's  trial  and  execution 
were  conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  island.  He  was 
tiied  in  all  due  form,  by  the  Dempster,  or  chief  judge,  then 
named  Norris,  the  Keys  of  the  island,  and  other  constituted 
authorities,  making  what  is  railed  a  Tinwald  court.  This 
word,  yet  retained  in  many  parts  of  Scotland,  signifies  Vallis 
Negotii,  and  is  applied  to  those  artificial  mounds  which  were 
in  ancient  times  assigned  to  the  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
for  holding  their  Comitia.  It  was  pleaded  that  the  articles 
of  accusation  against  Christian  were  found  fully  relevant, 
and  as  he  refused  to  plead  at  the  bar,  that  he  was,  according 
to  the  Laws  of  Man,  most  justly  sentenced  to  death.  It  was 
also  stated  that  full  time  was  left  for  appeal  to  England,  as 
he  was  apprehended  about  the  end  of  September,  and  not 
executed  until  the  2d  January  1662-63.  These  defences  were 
made  for  the  various  officers  of  the  Isle  of  Man  called  before 
the  Privy  Council,  on  account  of  Christian's  death,  and  sup- 
ported with  many  quotations  from  the  LawB  of  the  Island, 
and  appear  to  have  been  received  as  a  sufficient  defence  for 
their  share  in  those  proceedings. 

I  am  obliged  to  the  present  reverend  Vicar  of  Malew.  for  a 
certified  extract  to  the  following  effect: — "Malew  Burials, 
A  D.  1662.  Mr.  William  Christian  of  Ronalds-wing,  late  re- 
ceiver, was  shot  to  death  at  Hange  Hall,  the  2d  January.  He 
died  most  penitently  and  couradgeously.  made  a  good  end, 
prayed  earnestly,  made  an  excellent  speech,  and  the  next  day 
w:is  buried  in  the  chancell  of  Kirk  Malew." 

It  is  certain  that  the  death  of  William  Chr-istain  made  a 
very  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  islanders,  and  a 
Mr.  Calcell  or  Colquit  was  much  blamed  on  the  occasion. 
Two  lesser  inciden's  are  worth  preservation  as  occurring  at 
his  execution.  The  place  on  which  he  stood  was  covered 
with  white  blankets,  that  his  blood  might  not  fall  on  the 
ground;  and,  secondly,  the  precaution  proved  unnecessary, 
for,  the  musket  wounds  bleeding  internally,  there  was  no 
outward  effusion  of  blood. 

Many  on  the  island  deny  Christian's  guilt  altogether,  like 
his  resuectable  descendent,  the  present  Dempster;  but  there 
sre others,  and  those  men  of  judgment  and  respectability, 
who  are  so  far  of  a  different  opinion,  that  they  only  allow 
the  execution  to  have  been  wrong  in  so  far  as  the  culpiit 
died  by  a  military  rather  than  a  civil  death  I  willingly  drop 
the  veil  over  a  transaction,  which  took  place  ftafjrantibus 
o>iiix  at  the  conclusion  of  a  civil  war,  when  Revenge  at  least 
was  awake  if  Justice  slept. 

Note  E.— Pages. 
Even  down  to  a  later  period  than  that  in  which  the  tale  is 
laid,  the  ladies  of  distinction  had  for  their  pages  young  gen- 
tlemen of  dist  nguished  rank,  whose  education  proceeded 
within  the  family  of  their  patroness.  Anne,  Duchess  of  Buc- 
eleuch  and  Monmouth,  who  in  several  respects  laid  claim  to 
the  honor  due  to  royal  blood,  was,  I  believe,  the  last  person 
of  rank  who  kept  up  this  old  custom.  A  g'  neral  officer 
distinguished  in  the  American  war  was  hred  up  :is  a  page  in 
her  family.  At  present  the  youths  whom  we  sometimes  see 
in  Ihe  capacity  of  pages  of  great  ladies,  are,  I  believe,  mere 
lackeys. 

Note  F.—  Ejection  of  Presbyterian  Clergy. 
The  ejection  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy  took  place  on  Saint 
Bai  tholomew's  Day  (24th  August  1662).  thence  called  Black 
Bartholomew.  Two  thousand  Presbyterian  pastors  were  on 
that.duy  displaced  and  silenced  throughout  England.  The 
preachers  indeed  had  only  the  alternative  to  renounce  their 
principles,  or  subscribe  certain  ai  tick  s  of  uniformity.  And 
to  their  great  honor.  Cnlnmy,  Baxter,  and  Reynolds,  refused 
bishoprics,  and  many  other  Presbyterian  ministers  declined 
deaneries  and  other  preferments,  and  submitted  to  depriva- 
tion in  preference. 

Note  G. — Persecution  of  the  Puritans. 
It  is  naturally  to  be  supposed  that  the  twenty  years' tri- 
umph of  the  Puritans,  and  the  violence  towards  the  malig- 
nauts,  as  tin. y  were  wont  to  rail  the  Cavaliers,  hod  generated 
many  grudges  and  feuds  in  almost  every  neighborhood,  which 
the  victorious  royalists  failed  not  to  act  upon,  so  soon  as  the 
Restoration  gave  them  A  superiority.  Captain  Hodgson,  a 
Parliamentary  officer,  who  wrote  his  own  memoirs,  gives 
ns  many  instances  of  this.  I  shall  somewhat  compress  his 
long-winded  account  of  his  sufferings. 


"  It  was  after  the  King's  return  to  London,  one  t.i  ht  a 
parcel  of  armed  men  comes  to  my  house  at  (  oalle>  Hull, 
near  Halifax,  and  in  an  unseasonable  hour  in  the  night  de- 
mands entrance,  and  my  servants  having  some  discourse 
with  them  on  the  outside,  they  gave  threatening  language, 
and  put  their  pistols  in  at  the  window.  My  wife  beine  with 
child,  1  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened,  and  they  came  in. 
After  they  had  presented  a  pistol  to  my  breast.  I  hey  showed 
me  their  authoriiy  to  apprehend  me  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  two  knights  and  deputy-lieutenaits.  '  for  speaking 
treasonable  words  against  the  King.' "  The  ci-devant  cap- 
tain was  conveyed  to  prison  at  Bradford,  and  bail  refused. 
His  prosecutor  proved  to  be  one  Daniel  Lyster.  brolher  to 
the  peace  officer  who  headed  the  troop  for  his  apprehension. 
It  seems  that  the  prisoner  Hodgson  bad  once  in  fi  rmer  days 
bound  over  to  his  good  behavior  this  Daniel  Lyster,  then 
accused  of  adultery  and  other  debauched  habits  '  After 
the  King  came  in,"  says  Hodgson,  "  this  man  meets  me,  and 
demands  the  names  of  those  that  informed  against  him.  and 
a  copy  of  their  information.  I  told  him  that  the  business 
was  over  and  that  it  was  not  reasonable  to  rip  up  old  troubles, 
on  which  he  threatened  me.  and  said  he  would  have  them. 
'The  sun,'  he  said,  'now  shines  on  cur  side  of  the  hedge.'  " 
Such  being  his  accuser,  Hodgson  was  tried  for  having  sa'd. 
"There  is  a  crown  provided,  but  the  King  will  never  wear 
it;"  to  which  was  added,  that  he  alleged  he  had  "  never  be  n 
a  turncoat— never  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  never 
would  do."  Little  or  no  part  of  the  charge  was  proved,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  it  w  as  shown,  that  the  prosecutor  had  been 
heard  to  say,  that  if  times  ever  changed,  he  would  fit  on 
Hodgson's  skirts.  In  fine,  Hodgson  escaped  for  five  months' 
imprisonment,  about  thirty  pounds  expenses,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  swallowing  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  bitter  pill. 

About  the  middle  of  June  1662.  Captain  Hodgson  was  again 
arrested  in  a  summary  manner  by  one  Peebles,  an  attorney, 
quarter-master  to  Sir  John  Armytage's  troop  of  horse-militia, 
with  about  twelve  other  cavaliers,  who  usid  him  rudely, 
called  him  rebel  and  ti  aitor.  and  seemed  to  wish  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  him,  upon  which  he  demanded  to  see  their  au- 
thority. Peebles  laid  his  hand  on  his  sword  find  told  him 
it  was  better  authority  than  any  ever  gi anted  by  Cromwell. 
They  suffered  him.  however,  to  depart,  which  he  partly  owed 
to  the  valor  of  his  landlady,  who  sate  down  at  the  table- 
end  betwixt  him  and  danger,  and  kept  his  antagonist  at 
some  distance. 

He  was  afterward  accused  of  having  assembled  some 
troopers,  from  his  having  been  accidently  seen  l iding  with 
a  soldier,  from  which  ac<  usation  he  also  escaped.  Finally, 
he  fell  under  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  a  plot  of  which 
the  scene  is  called  Sowrby.  On  this  charge  he  is  not  ex- 
plicit, hut  the  grand  jury  found  the  bill  ignoramus 

After  this  the  poor  Roundhead  was  again  repeatedly  accused 
and  arrested;  and  the  last  occasion  we  shall  notice  occuned 
on  11th  September  16C2.  when  be  was  disarmed  by  his  old 
friend  Mr.  Peebles,  at  the  head  of  n  party.  He  demanded 
to  see  the  warrant  ;  on  which  he  was  answered  us  formerly 
by  the  quarter-master  hiving  bis  hand  on  his  sword  hilt,  say- 
ing it  was  a  hotter  order  than  Olivier  used  to  give.  A  t  length 
a  warrant  was  produced,  and  Hodgson  submitting  to  the 
search,  they  took  from  his  dweiling-house  better  than  £20 
value  in  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  muskets,  carbines,  and  such 
like.  A  quarrel  ensued  about  his  buff-eo.it.  which  Hodgson 
refused  to  deliver,  alleging  they  had  CO  authority  to  take  his 
wearing  apparel.  To  this  he  remained  constant,  even  upon 
the  personal  threats  of  Sir  John  Ainiyt;  ge,  who  called  him 
rebel  and  traitor,  and  said,  "If  1  din  not  send  the  buff-coat  with 
all  speed,  he  would  commit  me  to  jail.  I  told  him."  says  Hodg- 
son, "  I  was  no  rebel,  and  he  did  not  well  to  call  me  so  before 
these  soldiers  and  gentlemen,  to  make  me  the  mark  for  every 
one  to  shoot  at."  The  huff-coat  was  then  peremptorily  de- 
manded* and  at  length  seized  by  open  force.  One  "  f  Sir 
John  Armytage's  brethren  wore  it  for  many  years  after, 
making  good  Prince  Henry "8  observation,  that  a  buff  jerkin 
is  a  most  sweet  robe  of  durance.  An  agent  of  Sir  John's 
came  to  compound  for  this  garment  of  proof.  Hodgson  says 
he  would  not  have  taken  ten  pounds  for  it  Sir  John  would 
have  given  about  four,  but  insisting  on  the  owner's  receipt 
for  the  money,  which  its  former  possessor  was  unwilling  to 
grant,  the  Tory  magistrate  kept  both  sides,  and  Hodgson 
never  received  satisfaction. 

We  wiil  not  prosecute  Mr.  Hodgson's  tale  of  petty  griev- 
ances any  farther.  Enough  has  been  said  to  display  the 
melancholy  picture  of  the  country  after  the  civil  war.  and  to 
show  the  state  of  irritability  and  oppression  which  must  have 
extended  itself  over  th<-  face  of  England,  since  lbeie  was 
scarcely  a  county  in  which  battles  h  d  not  been  fought  and 
deep  injuries  sustained,  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Round- 
heads, which  were  not  afterwards  retaliated  by  the  vengeance 
of  the  Cavaliers. 

Note  H.— Manx  Festirities. 
Waldron  mentions  the  two  popular  festivities  in  tbelsle  of 
Man  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  text  and  vestiges  of  them 
are.  I  believe,  still  to  be  traced  in  this  singular  island.  The 
Contest  of  Winter  and  Summer  seuns  directly  derived  from 
the  Scandinavians,  long  the  masters  in  Man.  ss  01ao-<  Mag- 
nus mentions  a  similar  festival  among  the  northern  nat  ons. 
On  the  first  of  May.  he  says,  "  the  country  is  divided  into 
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two  bunds,  the  captain  of  one  of  which  hath  the  name  ami 
appearance  of  Winter,  is  clothed  in  akin*  of  beasts,  and  he 
nml  hia  band  armed  with  fire-fork*.  They  ttlng  about  ashes, 
by  way  of  prolonging  the  reign  of  Winter;  while  another 
hand,  whose captain  is  called  pibrro,  represents  Spring,  with 
green  boughs,  such  as  t ho  season  oiler*.  Th' se  parties  skir- 
mish in  sport,  and  the  mimic  contest  concludes  with  a  gen- 
eral tea8;t."— History  of  the  Northern  Nation*,  by  Olaus, 
book  xv.  ch  ip.  2. 

W'.iUlroii  gives  an  account  of  a  festival  in  Wales,  exactly 
similar: — 

•'  In  almost  all  the  great  parishes,  they  choose  from  among 
the  daughters  of  the  most  wealthy  farmers,  a  young  maid  fur 
the  Q.uceu  of  May.  She  is  dressed  m  the  gayest  ami  best 
manner  they  can",  ami  is  attended  by  about'twenty  others, 
who  aie  called  maids  of  honor.  She  lias  also  a  young  mail, 
who  is  her  captain,  and  tins  under  his  command  a  good 
number  of  inferior  officers.  In  opposition  to  her  is  the  Queen 
of  Winter,  w  ho  is  a  m  .n  dresl.  in  w  oman's  clothes,  with  w  ool- 
len hoods,  fur  tippets,  and  loaded  with  the  warmes  and 
heaviest  habits,  one  upon  another;  in  the  same  manner  (pre 
those,  who  represent  her  attendants,  drest;  nor  is  she  with- 
out a  captain  and  troop  for  her  defence  ltolh  being  e(|iiipt 
as  proper  emblems  of  the  beauty  of  the  spring,  and  the  de- 
formity of  the  winter,  they  set  forth  from  .their  respective 
quarters,  the  one  prec,  ded  by  violins  and  flutes,  the  other 
w  ith  the  rough  music  uf  the  tongs  ami  cleavers.  Both  com- 
panies march  till  they  meet  on  a  common,  and  then  I  heir 
trains  engage  in  a  mock  battle.  If  the  Queen  of  Winter's 
forces  get  the  better,  so  far  as  to  take  the  Qui  en  of  May  pris- 
oner, she  is  ransomed  for  as  much  ■■  s  pays  the  expense,  of 
the  day.  After  this  ceremony,  Winter  and  her  company  re- 
tire, and  divert  themselves  in  a  barn,  ami  the  others  remain 
on  the  green,  where  having  danced  a  considerable  time,  they 
conclude  the  evening  with  a. feast:  the  queen  at  one  tabic 
with  her  maids,  the  captain  with  his  troop  at  another.  There 
are  seldom  less  than  Uf  ty  or  sixty  persons  at  each  board,  but 
not  more  than  three  or  four  knives.  Christmas  is  ushered  in 
with  a  form  much  less  meaning,  and  infinitely  more  fa- 
tiguing. On  the  84th. of  December,  towards  evening,  all  the 
servants  in  general  have  a  holiday;  they  go  not  to  bed  all 
night,  but  ramble  about  till  the  bells  ring  in  all  the  churches, 
which  is  at  twelve  o'clock;  prayers  being  over,  they  go  to 
hunt  the  wren,  and  after  having  found  one  of  these  poor  birds, 
they  kill  her,  and  lay  her  on  a  bier  with  the  utmost  solem- 
nity, bring  her  to  the  parish  church,  and  burying  her  with  a 
whimsical  kind  of  solemnity,  singing  dirges  over  her  in  the 
Manx  laugua.e.  which  they  call  her  knell;  after  which  Christ- 
mas begins.  There  is  not  a  barn  unoccupied  the  whole 
twelve  days,  every  parish  hiring  fiddlers  at  the  ptibliccharge; 
and  all  the  youth,  nay,  somet  mes  people  well  advanced  in 
years,  making  no  scruple  to  be  among  these  nocturnal  dan- 
cers " — Waldron's  Description  of  the  Me  of  Man.  folio,  1731, 
p.  154. 

With  regard  to  horse-racing  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  I  am  fur- 
nished with  a  certified  copy  of  the  rules  on  which  that  sport 
was  conducted,  under  the  permission  of  the  Karl  of  Derby, 
in  which  the  curious  may  see  that  a  descendant  of  the  un- 
fortunate Christian  entered  a  horse  for  the  prize.  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  curiosity  to  my  kind  friend  the  learned  Dr. 
Dibdiu. 

Insula  I    Articles  for  theplale  which  is  to  be  run  for  in 
MoNjE  .  )     the  said  Ui 'and,  being  of  the  valueoffice  jiounds 
sterling  (the  faihion  included),  given  by  the 
Eight  Honourable  William  Earl  of  Dtrby. 
Lord  of  die  said  Isle,  &c. 
"1st.   The  said  plate  is  to  be  run  for  upon  the  28th  day  of 
July,  in  onery  year,  whiles  1  is  honour  is  pleased  to  allow 
the  same  (being  the  day  of  the  nativity  of  the  Honourable 
James  Lord  Strange),  except  it  happen  upon  a  Sunday, 
and  if  soe,  the  said  plate  is  to  beruu  for  upon  the  day  fol- 
lowing. 

"  id.  That  noe  horse,  gelding,  or  niair,  shall  be  admitted  to 
run  for  the  said  plate,  but  such  as  was  foaled  within  the 
said  island,  or  in  the  Calfe  of  Mann. 

"3d.  That  euery  horse,  gelding,  or  mair.  that  is  designed 
to  run,  shall  be  entred  at  or  hefore  the  vliijth  day  of  July, 
with  his  master's  name  and  his  owne  if  he  be  generally 
knowne  by  any,  or  els  his  collour,  and  whether  horse, 
mair,  or  gelding,  and  that  to  be  done  at  the  x  comprs.  of- 
fice, by  the  cleark  of  the  rolls  for  the  time  being. 

"  4f/i  That  euery  person  hat  puts  in  either  horse,  mair,  or 
gelding,  shall,  at  the  time  of  their  entring,  depositt  the 
same  of  flue  shill.  apiece  into  the  hands  of  the  said  cleark 
of  the  rolls.which  is  togoe  towards  the  augmenting  of  the 
plate  for  the  year  following,  besides  one  ehill.  apiece  to 
be  giuen  by  them  to  the  said  cleark  o-  the  rolls,  for  en- 
tring their  names  and  engrossing  these  articles. 

"  5th.  That  euery  horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  shall  carry  horse- 
man's weight,  that  is  to  say.  ten  stone  weight,  at  four- 
teen pounds  to  each  stone,  besides  sadle  and  oridle. 

"  6th.  That  euery  horse  mair,  or  gelding,  shall  haue  a  per- 
son for  its  tryer.  to  be  named  by  the  owner  of  the  said 
horse,  mair,  or  gelding,  which  tryers  are  to  have  the  com- 
and  of  the  scales  and  weights,  and  to  see  that  euery  rider 
doe  carry  full  weight,  according  as  is  inencioned  in  the 
foregoeing  article,  and  especially  that  the  wining  rider 
be  soe  with  the  usual  allowance  of  one  pound  for  . 


•'  "tk.  That  a  person  be  assigned  by  the  tryers  to  start  the 
ruuiugc  horses,  who  are  to  run  for  the  suid  plate,  betwixt 
the  bowers  of  one  and  three  of  the  clock  in  the  after 
noon 

'•  Sth.  '1  hat  euery  ruler  shall  leave  the  two  first  powles  which, 
are  sett  upp  in  Macy  ureas  close,  in  thisiuauuer  following, 
that  is  to  say,  the  rlr.-t  of  the  said  two  powies  upon  his 
right  hand,  and  the  other  upon  h.s  left  hand;  and  the  two 
powles  by  therockes  are  to  be  left  upon  the  left  hand 
likewise;  and  the  lit;  U  powde  whii  !i  is  sett  up  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  C'oimey-warren,  to  be  l"ft  alsoe  upon  the  left 
hand,  and  soe  the  turning  powlenext  to  Win.  Loorcycn 
house  to  be  left  in  like  mailer  upon  the  le't  hand,  ami 
the  other  two  powles,  leading  to  the  ending  powle,  to  be 
left  npon  the  right  ham!;  all  which  powles  are  to  re  left 
by  the  riders  as  aforesaid,  excepting  only  the  distance- 
powle,  which  may  be  rid  on  either  bund,  at  the  discrecion 
of  the  rider, "  etc.  etc.  etc. 

"July  U/h,  1687. 
"The  names  of  the  persons  who  have  entered  their 
horses  to  run  for  the  within  plate  for  this  present 
year,  1087. 

"Ko.  Heywood.  Esq.,  Governor  of  this  Isle,  hath  entered 
ane  bay-gelding,  called  by  the  name  of  Loggerhead,  and 
hath  deposited  towards  the  augmenting  of  the  plate  for 


the  next  year   £00  05  00 

"  Captain  Tho.  Hndlston  hath  entred  one 
white  gelding  called  Snowball,  and  hath  de- 
posited  00  05  00 

"  Mr.  William  Faigler  hath  entred  his  gray  geld- 
ing, called  thoGray-Carraine.  and  depositted     00  05  00 
'•  Mr.  Nicho.  Williams  hath  entred  one  gray     00   05  00 


stone  horse,  called  the  Yorkshire  gray,  and 

depositted   00  05  00 

Mr.  Demster  Christian  hath  entred  one  gelding 

called  the  Dapple-gray,  and  hath  depositted     CO  05  00 

"  Memorandum,  28fh  J'lly,  1(137 

"That  this  day  the  above  plate  was  run  for  by  the  fore- 
mencioned  horse,  and  the  same  was  fairly  won  by  the  right 
worshipful  governor's  horse  at  the  two  first  heates. 

"  17<A  August.  1G?8. 
"  Received  this  day  the  above  ,  which  1  am 

to  pay  to  my  master  to  augment  ye  plate,  by  me, 

John  Wood. 

"  It  is  my  good-will  and  pleasure  yt  ye  2  prizes  formerly 
granted  (by  me)  for  hors  running  and  shouting,  shall  continue 
as  they  did,  to  be  run,  or  shot  for.  and  soe  to  continue  dnreing 
my  good-will  and  pleasure.  Given  under  my  hand  att  Lathom, 
ye  12  of  July,  1U03. 

"Debbt. 

"  To  my  governor's  deputy-governor,  and  ye 
rest  of  my  officers  in  my  Isle  of  Man." 

Note  I. —  Whalley  the  Regicide. 
There  is  a  common  tradition  in  America  that  this  person, 
who  was  never  heard  of  after  the  Restoration,  fled  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  living  for  some  years  concealed  in  that  prov- 
ince, finally  closed  his  days  there.  The  remarkable  and 
beautiful  story  of  his  having  suddenly  emerged  from  his 
place  of  concealment,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
party  of  settlers,  shown  them  the  mode  of  acquiring  a  vic- 
tory, which  they  were  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  Indi- 
ans, is  also  told;  and  in  all  probability  truly  I  have  seen 
the  whole  traditiou  commented  upon  at  lar^e  in  a  late  North 
American  publication,  which  goes  so  far  as  to  ascertain  the 
obscure  grave  to  which  the  remains  of  Whalley  were  secretly 
committed.  This  singular  story  has  lately  afforded  the  justly 
celebrated  American  novelist,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  materials  from 
which  he  has  compiled  one  of  those  impressive  narratives  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Transatlantic  woods,  and 
the  hardy  Europeans  by  whom  they  were  invaded  and  dis- 
possessed. 

Note  J.—  Holm  Peel. 

The  author  has  never  seen  this  ancient  fortress,  which  has 
in  its  circuit  so  much  that  is  fascinating  to  the  antiquary. 
Waldron  has  given  the  following  description,  which  is  per- 
haps somewhat  exaggerated: — 

"Peel,  or  Pile-Town,  is  so  called  from  its  garrison  and 
castle;  though  in  effect  the  castle  cannot  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  the  town,  an  arm  of  the  eea  running  between  them, 
which  in  high  tides  would  be  deep  enough  to  bear  a  ship  of 
forty  or  fifty  ton.  though  Sometimes  quite  drained  of  salt 
water:  but  then  it  is  supplied  with  fresh  by  a  river  which 
runs  from  Kirk  Jarmyn  Mountains,  and  empties  itself  into 
the  sea.  This  castle,  for  its  situation,  antiquity,  strength, 
and  beauty,  might  justly  come  in  for  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.  Art  and  nature  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  the  model,  nor  ought  the  most  minute  particular  to 
escape  observation.  As  to  its  situation,  it  is  built  upon  the 
top  of  a  huge  rock,  which  rears  itself  a  stnpendons  height 
above  the  sea,  with  which,  as  I  said  before,  it  is  surrounded. 
And  also  by  natural  fortifications  of  other  lesser  rocks, 
which  render  it  inaccessible  but  by  passing  that  little  arm  of 
the  sea  which  divj  les  it  from  the  town;  this  yon  m  y  rio  in  a 
small  boat;  and  the  natives,  tucking  np  their  clothes  under 
their  arms,  and  plucking  off  their  shoes  and  stockings,  fre- 
quently wade  it  in  low  tides.    When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of 
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t  be  rock,  yon  ascend  about  some  threescore  steps,  which  are  cut  l 
out  of  it  to  the  lirst  wall,  wuicu  is  immensely  thick  and  high, 
and  built  of  h  very  durable  and  bright  stone,  though  not  of 
the  same  sort  with  that  of  Castle  ltussin  in  Castle  Town;  and 
has  on  it  four  little  houses,  or  watch-towers,  which  overlook 
the  sea.  Tne  gates  are  wood,  but  most  curiously  arched, 
cwvea,  and  adorned  with  pilasters. 

Having  passed  the  first,  you  have  other  stairs  of  near  half 
the  number  with  the  former  to  mount,  before  you  come  at 
the  second  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  full  of  port- 
holes, for  cannon,  which  are  planted  on  stone  crosses  on  a 
third  wall.  Being  entered,  you  find  yourself  in  a  wide  plain, 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  castle,  encompassed  by  four 
churches,  three  of  which  time  has  so  much  decayed,  that 
there  lb  little  remaining  besides  the  walls,  and  some  few  tombs, 
which  seem  to  have  been  erected  with  so  much  care,  as  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  buried  in  them,  till  the  final 
dissolution  of  all  things  The  fourth  is  kept  a  little  better 
in  repair;  but  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  though  it  hns 
been  the  most  magnificent  of  them  all,  as  for  a  chapel  within 
it;  which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  bishop,  and  has 
under  it  a  prison,  or  rather  dungeon,  for  those  offenders  who 
arc  so  miserable  as  to  incure  the  spiritual  censure.  This  is! 
certainly  one  of  the  most  dreadful  places  t'.ut  imagination 
can  form.  The  sea  runs  under  it  through  the  hollows  of  the  | 
rock  with  such  a  continual  roar,  that  you  would  think  it  | 
were  every  moment  breaking  in  upon  you,  and  over  it  are 
the  vaults  for  burying  the  dead.  The  stairs  descending  to 
this  place  of  terrors  are  not  above  thirty,  hut  so  steep  and 
narrow,  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  go  down,  a  child  of 
eight  or  nine  years  old  not  being  able  to  pass  them  but  side-  i 
ways.  Within  it  are  thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole 
eh  "pel  is  supported.  They  have  a  supersitiou  that  whatso- 
ever stranger  goes  to  see  this  cavern  out  of  curiosity,  and  omits 
to  count  the  pillars,  shall  do  something  to  occasion  being 
confined  there.  There  are  places  for  penance  also  under  all 
the  other  churches,  containing  several  very  dark  and  horrid 
cells;  some  have  nothing  in  them  either  to  sit  or  lie  down  on,  | 
others  a  small  piece  of  brick  work;  some  are  lower  and  more 
dark  than  others,  but  all  of  them,  in  mv  opinion,  dreadful 
enough  for  almost  any  crime  humanity  is  capable  of  being 
guilty  i  f;  though  'ris  supposed  they  were  built  with  different 
degrees  of  horror,  that  the  punishment  might  be  proprotion- 
ate  to  the  faults  of  those  wretches  who  were  to  be  confined  in 
them.  These  have  never  beeu  mad  o  use  of  since  the  times 
of  popery;  but  that  under  the  bishop's  chapel  is  the  com- 
mon and  only  prison  for  all  offences  in  the  spiritual  court, 
and  to  that  the  delinquents  are  sentenced  But  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison  permit  them  to  suffer  their  confinement  in 
the  castle,  it  being  morally  impossible  for  the  strongest 
constitution  to  sustain  the  damps  and  noisomeness  of  the 
cavern  even  for  a  few  hours,  much  less  for  mouths  and 
years,  as  is  the  punishment  sometimes  alloted.  But!  shall 
epeak  hereafter  more  fully  of  the  severity  of  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  'Tis  certain  that  here  have  been  very  great 
architects  in  this  island ;  for  the  noble  monuments  in  this 
church,  which  is  kept  in  repair,  and  indeed  1  he  ruins  of  the 
others  also,  show  the  builders  to  be  masters  (  f  all  the  orders  in 
that  art,  though  the  great  number  of  Doric  pillars  prove  them 
to  be  chiefly  admirers  of  that.  Nor  are  the  epitaphs  and  in- 
scriptions on  the  tombstones  less  worthy  of  remark;  the 
various  languages  in  which  they  are  engraved,  tesiify  by 
What  a  diversity  of  nations  this  little  spot  of  earth  has  been 
possessed.  Though  time  has  defaced  too  many  of  the  letters 
to  render  the  remainder  intelligible,  yet  you  may  <  asily  per- 
ceive fragments  of  the  Hebrew,  c>reek,  Latin,  Arabian,  Saxon, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  characters;  some  dutes  yet  visible  declare 
they  were  written  before  the  coming  of  Cnrist;  and,  indeed, 
if  one  considers  the  walls,  the  thickness  of  them,  and  the 
(iurableness  of  the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  one 
must  he  sensible  that  a  great  number  of  centuries  must  pass 
before  such  strong  workmanship  could  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition it  now  is.  These  churches,  therefore,  were  doubtless 
once  the  temples  of  Pagan  deities,  though  since  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  the  tine  divinity;  and  whatconfirms  me 
more  strongly  in  th.s  c  onjecture,  is,  that  there  is  still  a  part 
of  one  remaining,  where  stands  a  large  stone  directly  in  form 
and  manner  like  the  Triposes,  which  in  those  days  of  ignor- 
ance, the  priests  stood  upon,  to  deliver  their  fabulous  oracles. 
Through  one  of  theseold  churches  there  was  formerly  a  passage 
to  the  apartment  belonging  to  the  captain  or  the  guard,  but  is 
now  ( losed  up.  The  reason  they  give  you  for  it.  is  a  pretty 
odd  one;  but  as  I  think  it  not  sufficient  satisfaction  to  mycuri- 
ons  reader,  to  aquuint  him  with  what  sort  of  buildings  this 
isnind  affords,  without  letting  him  know  also  what  traditions 
are  concerning  them,  1  shall  have  little  regard  to  the  censure 
of  those  critics,  who  rind  fault  with  every  thing  out  of  the 
common  road;  and  in  thi«,  as  well  as  in  all  other  places,  where 
it  fills  in  my  way,  shall  make  it  my  endeavor  to  lead  him 
into  the  humors  anil  very  souls  of  the  .Manx  people.  They 
» iy,  that  an  apparition,  called,  in  their  language,  the  Mauthe 
Doog.  in  the  shape  of  a  large  black  spaniel,  with  curled 
shaggy  hair,  was  used  to  haunt  Peel  Castle,  and  has  been 
frequently  seen  in  every  room,  but  particularly  in  the  gnard- 
chamber,  where,  as  soi>n  as  candles  were  lighted,  it  came 
and  lay  down  before  the  fire,  in  presence  of  all  the  soldiers, 
who  at  length,  by  being  so  much  accustomed  to  the  sight  of 
i:,  lost  great  part  of  the  terror  they  were  seized  with  at  its 
first  appearance,   They  still,  however,  retained  a  certain 


awe,  as  believing  it  was  an  evil  spirit  which  only  waited  per- 
mission to  do  them  hurt  and  for  that  reason  forbore  swear- 
ing and' all  profane  discourse  while  in  its  company.  But 
though  they  endured  the  shock  of  such  a  guest  when  alto- 
gether in  a  body,  none  cared  to  be  left  alone  w  ith  it.  It  being 
the  custom,  therefore,  for  one  of  the  soldiers  to  lock  the 
gates  of  the  castle  at  a  certain  hour,  and  carry  the  keys  to 
the  captain,  to  whose  apartment,  as  I  said  before,  the  wsy 
led  through  a  church,  they  agreed  among  themselves  that 
whoever  was  to  succeed  the  ensuing  night  his  fellow  in  this 
errand  should  accompany  him  that  went  first,  and  by  this 
means  no  man  would  be  exposed  singly  to  the  danger;  "for  I 
forgot  to  mention  that  the  Mauthe  Doog  was  always  Been  to 
come  out  from  lhat  passage  at  the  close  of  day,  and  return  to 
it  again  as  soon  as  tlie  morning  dawned,  which  made  them  look 
on  this  pi  ace  as  its  peculiar  residence.  One  night  a  fellowbeing 
drunk,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  liquor  rendered  more  dar- 
ing than  ordinary,  laughed  at  the  simplicity  ol  his  compan- 
ions, and  though  it  was  not  his  turn  to  go  with  the  keys, 
would  needs  take  that  office  upon  him  to  testify  his  cour- 
age. All  the  soldiers  endeavored  to  dissuade  him,  hut  the 
more  they  said,  t  ne  more  resolute  he  seemed,  and  swore  that 
he  desired  nothing  more  than  that  JIauthe  Doog  would  fol- 
low him.  us  it  had  done  the  others,  for  he  would  try  if  it  were 
dog  or  devil.  Afler  having  talk  d  in  a  very  reprobate  manner 
for  some  time,  he  snatched  up  the  keys,  and  went  out  of  the 
guard-room :  in  some  time  after  his  departure  a  great  noise 
was  heard,  bin  nobody  had  the  boldness  to  see  what  occa- 
sioned it.  till  the  adventurer  reluming,  they  demanded  the 
know  ledge  of  him;  but  as  loud  and  noisy  as  he  had  been  at 
leaving  them,  he  was  now  b-  come  sober  and  silent  enough,  for 
he  was  never  hcird  to  speak  more;  and  though  all  the  time  he 
lived,  which  was  three  days,  he  was  entreated  Ly  all  who 
came  near  him,  either  to  speak,  or,  if  he  could  not  do  that, 
to  make  some  signs,  by  which  they  mi  ht  understand  what 
had  happened  to'hiin,  yet  nothing  intelligible  could  be  got 
from  him,  only,  that  by  the  distortion' othis  Jimbs  and  feat- 
ures, it  might  be  guessed  lhat  he  died  in  agonies  more  than 
is  common  in  a  natural  death. 

The  Mauthe  Doog  was,  however,  never  seen  af  er  in  the 
castle,  nor  would  any  one  attempt  to  go  through  that  passage, 
for  which  reason  it  was  closed  up,  and  another  way  made. 
,  This  accident  happened  about  threescore  years  since,  audi 
I  heard  it  attested  by  several,  but  especially  by  an  old  solciic  r, 
I  who  assured  me  he  had  seer,  it  oftener  than  lie  had  then  hairs 
I  on  his  head.    Having  taken  notice  ox  everything  remarkable 
in  the  churches.  I  believe  my  reader  will  be  impatient  to 
'  come  to  the  castle  itself,  which  in  spite  of  the  magnificence 
I  the  pride  of  modem  ages  has  adorned  the  palaces  of  princes 
i  with,  exceeds  not  only  evi  rytlur.g  I  have  f een,  but  also  read 
of,  iu  nobleness  of  structure.    Though  now  to  more  than  a 
I  garrison  for  soldiu-s.  you  cannot  enter  it  without  being 
struck  with  a  veneration,  which  the  mcst  beautiful  buildings 
|  of  later  years  cannot  inspire  you  with;  the  largeness  and 
loftiness  of  the  rooms,  the  vast  echo  resounding  through 
them,  the  many  winding  galleries,  the  prospect  of  the  sea, 
and  the  ships,  which,  by  reason  of  the  height  of  the  place, 
seem  but  like  buoys  floating  on  the  waves,  make  you  fancy 
yourself  in  a  superior  orb  to  what  the  rest  of  mankind  in- 
habit, and  fill  you  with  contemplations  themoft  refined  and 
pure  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  conceiving." — Waldkon  s 
Desaij/tion  of  t  lie  Me  of  Man,  folio,  1731,  p.  103. 

In  this  description,  the  account  of  the  inscriptions  in  so 
many  Oriental  languages,  and  bearing  date  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  is  certainly  as  much  exaggerated  as  the  story  of  the 
Mauthe  Doog  itself.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  find  cut 
the  meaning  of  the  word  Mauthe  iu  the  Manx  language, 
which  is  a  dialect  of  the  Gaelic.  I  observe,  that  Mnithe  in 
Gaelic,  amongst  other  significations,  has  that  of  active  or 
speedy;  and  also  lhat  a  dog  of  Kichard  II.,  mentioned  by 
l'i'oitsart,  and  supposed  to  intimate  the  fall  of  his  master's 
authority,  by  leaving  him  and  fawning  on  Bolingbroke,  was 
termed  Mauthe;  but  neither  of  these  particulars  tends  to  ex- 
plain the  very  impressive  story  of  the  fiendish  hound  of  reel 
Castle. 

Note  K  —  Manx  Superstitions. 
The  story  often  alludes  to  the  various  superstitions  which 
are.  or  at  least  were,  received  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isle 
of  Man,  an  ancient  Celtic  race,  still  speaking  the  language 
of  their  fathers.  They  retained  a  plentiful  stock  of  those 
Wild  legends  which  overawed  the  reason  of  a  dark  age,  and 
in  our  own  time  annoy  the  imagination  of  those  who  lie  ten 
to  the  fascination  of  the  tale,  while  they  despise  its  claims 
to  belief.  The  following  curious  legendary  traditio' s  ore  ex- 
tracted from  Waldron.  a  huge  mine  in  which  I  have  at- 
tempted to  discover  some  specimens  of  spar,  if  1  cannot  find 
treasure. 

"  'Tis  this  ignorance,"  meaning  that  of  the  islanders. 
"  which  is  tiic  occasion  of  the  excessive  superstition  which 
reigns  among  them,    I  have  already  given  some  hints  of  it, 
but  not  enough  to  show  the  world  what  a  Manksman  truly 
is,  and  what  power  the  prejudice  of  education  has  over 
[  weak  minds.    If  books  were  of  any  use  among  them,  one 
|  would  swear  the  Count  of  Cabalis  had  been  not  cnlv  trail*- 
'  l.ited  into  ihe  Matties  tongue,  but  that  it  was  a  sort  of  rule  of 
j  faith  to  them,  since  there  is  no  fictitious  beisg  mentioned,  by 
|  him.  in  his  book  of  absurdities  which  they  would  not  readily 
I  give  credit  to.    I  know  not.  idoiizcrs  as  tin  y  are  of  ihe  clergy". 
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whether  they  would  not  he  even  refractory  to  them,  were  they 

to  preach  against,  the  existence  of  fairies.  orevuu  against  their 

hi  fna  commonly  Been;  tor  thohjth  the  priesthood  are  a  kind 
of  gods  among  ihem.  yet  still  tradition  Is  a  greater  god  than 
they;  and  as  they  confidently apsert  that  the  lirst  Inhabitants 
of  tiieir  island  were  fairies,  so  do  they  maintain  that  these 
little  people  have  still  their  residence  among  them.  They  call 

them  the  tiood  People,  and  say  they  live  in  wiles  and  forests, 
and  on  mountains,  and  shun  groat  cities  because  of  the  wick- 
edness acted  therein;  all  the  houses  are  blessed  where  they 
Visit,  for  they  tly  vice.  A  person  would  he  thought  impu- 
dently profane,  who  should  suffer  his  family  to  go  to  bed 
without  having  first  set  a  tub,  or  pail,  full  of  clean  water,  for 
these  guests  to  halhe  themselves  in,  which  the  natives  aver 
they  constantly  do,  as  soon  as  ever  the  eyes  of  the  family  are 
closed,  wherever  they  vouchsafe  to  come.  If  anything  hap- 
pened to  he  mislaid,  and  found  again  in  some  place  where  it 
was  not  expected,  they  presently  tell  yon  a  fairy  took  it  and 
returned  it;  if  you  chance  to  get  a  rail  and  hurt  yourself ,  a 
fairy  laid  something  In  your  way  to  throw  you  down,  as  a 
punishment  for  somosin  you  have  committed.  I  have  heard 
many  of  tie  m  protest  they  have  been  carried  insensibly  groat 
distances  from  home,  and.  without  knowing  how  they  came 
there,  f  und  themselves  on  the  topof  a  mountain.  One  story 
in  particular  was  told  me  of  a  man  who  had  been  led  by  in- 
visible musicians  for  several  miles  together;  and  not  being 
able  to  resist  the  harmony,  followed  it  till  it  conducted  him 
to  a  large  common,  where  were  a  great  number  of  little 
people  sitting  round  a  table,  and  eating  and  drinking  in  a 
vcrv  jovial  manner.  Among  them  were  some  faces  whom  he 
thought  he  had  formerly  seen,  but  forbore  taking  any  notice, 
or  they  of  him,  till  the  little  people,  offering  him  drink,  one 
of  them  whose  features  seemed  not  unknown  to  him,  plucked 
him  by  the  coat,  und  forbade  him,  whatever  he  did,  to  taste 
anything  he  saw  before  him;  for  if  you  do,  added  ho,  you  will 
ho  as  I  am,  and  return  no  more  to  your  family .  The  poor 
man  was  nmchaffrightcd,  bntresolved  to  obey  the  injunction; 
hceorerrngly  a  large  silver  cup  tilled  with  some  sort  of  liquor 
being  put  into  his  hand,  he  found  an  opportunity  to  throw 
what  it  Contained  on  the  ground.  Soon  after,  the  music  ceas- 
ing, all  the  company  disappeared,  leaving  the  cup  in  his  hand, 
and  be  returned  home,  though  much  wearied  and  fatigued 
He  went  the  next  day  and  communicated  to  the  minister  of 
the  parish  nil  that  had  happened,  and  asked  his  advice  how 
he  should  dispose  of  the  cup,  to  which  the  parson  replied,  he 
could  not  do  better  than  devote  it  to  the  service  of  the  church ; 
and  this  very  cup,  they  tell  me,  is  that  which  is  now  used  for 
the  consecrated  wine  in  Kirk-Merlugh. 

"Another  instance  they  gave  me  to  prove  the  reality  of 
fairies,  was  of  a  fiddler,  who  having  agreed  with  a  person, 
who  was  a  stranger,  for  so  much  money,  to  play  t  >  some 
company  he  should  bring  him  to.  all  the  twelve  days  of 
Christmas,  and  received  earnest  for  it,  saw  his  new  master 
vanish  into  the  earth  the  moment  he  had  made  the  bargain. 
Nothing  could  be  more  terrified  than  was  the  poor  fiddler: 
he  found  he  had  entered  himself  into  the  devil's  service,  and 
looked  on  himself  as  already  damned;  but  having  recourse 
also  to  n  clergyman,  he  received  some  hope;  he  ordered  him, 
however,  as  be  had  taken  earnest,  to  go  when  heshould  be 
called;  but  that  whatever  tune  should  be  called  for,  to  play 
none  hut  psalms.  On  the  day  appointed,  the  same  person  ap- 
peared, with  whom  he  went,  though  with  what  inward  re- 
mctance 'tis 'easy  to  guess;  but  punctually  obeying  the  min- 
ister's directions  the  company  to  whom  he  played  were  so 
angrv,  that  they  all  vanished  at  once,  leaving  him  at  the  top 
of  a  high  hill,  and  so  bruised  and  hurt,  though  be  was  not 
sensible  when,  or  from  what  hand,  he  received  the  blows, 
that  he  got  not  home  without  the  utmost  difficulty. 

The  old  story  of  infants  being  changed  in  their  cradles,  is 
here  in- such  credit;  that  mothers  are  in  continual  terror  at 
the  thoughts  of  it.  I  was  pervaded  npon  myself  to  go  and 
see  a  ~hild,  who  they  told  me  w-as  one  of  these  changelings; 
and.  indeed,  must  own  was  not  a  little  surprised,  as  well  as 
shocked  at  the  sight:  nothing  under  heaven  could  have  a 
more  beautiful  face;  but  though  between  five  and  six  years 
old,  and  seemingly  healthy,  he  was  so  far  from  being  able 
to  walk  or  stand  that,  he  could  not  so  much  as  move  any 
one  joiut:  his  iimbs  were  vastly  long  for  his  age,  hut  smaller 
than  an  infant's  of  si\-  months;  his  complexion  was  perfectly 
delicate,  and  lie  had  the  finest  hair  in  the  world;  he  never 
spoke  nor  cried,  eat  scarce  unvthing  and  was  very  seldom  seen 
to  smile;  but  if  any  one  called  him  a  fairy-elf,  he  would  frown 
and  tix  his  eves  so  earnestly  on  those  who  said  it,  as  if  he 
would  look  them  through.  His  mother,  or  at  least  his  snp- 
posed  mother,  being  very  poor,  frequently  went  out  a-chair- 
ing.  and  left  him  a  whole  day  together;  the  neighbors,  out 
of  curiosity,  have  often  looked  in  at  the  window  to  see.  how 
he  behaved  when  alone;  which,  whenever  they  did,  they 
were  sure  to  find  him  laughing,  ar.d  in  the  utmost  delight. 
This  marie  them  judge  that  he  was  not  without  company 
more  pleasing  to  him  than  any  mortals  could  be:  and  what 
made  this  conjecture  seem  the  more  reasonable,  was,  that  if 
lie  were  left  ever  so  dirty,  the  woman,  at  her  return,  saw  him 
with  h  elenn  face,  and  his  hair  combed  with  the  utmost  ex- 
actness and  nicety. 

•  A  second  account  of  this  nature  I  had  from  a  woman  to 
whose  offspring  the  fairies  seemed  to  have  token  a.  particular 
fancy.  The  fourth  or  fifth  night  after  she  was  delivered 
of  herfirvt  child.,  the  family  were  alnrfncd  with  a  most  tbr- 


rlble  cry  of  fire,  on  which  everybody  ran  oat  of  the  house 
to  see  whence  it  proceeded,  not  excepting  the  nurse,  who, 
being  as  much  frighted  as  the  others,  made  one  of  the  num- 
ber, The  poor  woman  lay  trembling  in  her  bed  alone,  unable 
to  help  herself,  and  her  back  being  turned  to  the  infant,  sum 
not  that  it  was.  taken  away  by  an  invisible  hand.  Those  who 
hud  left  her  hav  ng  inquired  about  the  neighborhood,  and 
finding  there  was  no  cause  for  the  outcry  they  had  heard, 
laughed  at  each  other  for  the  mistake;  but  as  they  were 
going  to  re-enter  the  house,  the  poor  babe  lay  on  the  thresb- 
nold,  and  by  its  cries  preserved  itself  from  being  trod  upon. 
This  exceedingly  amazed  all  that  saw  it,  anil  the  mother 
being  still  in  bed,  they  could  ascribe  no  reason  for  finding  it 
there,  but  having  been  removed  by  fairies,  who,  by  their 
sudden  return,  had  been  pervented  from  carrying  it  any 
farther.  About  a  year  after,  the  same  woman  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  second  child,  which  had  not  been  born  many 
nights  before  a  great  noise  was  heard  in  the  house  whore  they 
kept  their  cattle;  (for  in  this  island,  where  there  is  no  shelter 
in  the  fields  from  the  excessive  cold  and  damps,  they  pin.  all 
their  milch-kine  into  a  barn,  which  they  call  a  cattle-house). 
Everybody  that  was  stirring  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
believing  that  the  cows  had  got  loose;  the  nurse  was  as  ready 
as  the  rest,  but,  finding  all  safe,  and  the  barn  door  close, 
immediately  returned,  out,  not  so  suddenly  but  that  the  new- 
born babe  was  taken  out  of  the  bed,  us  the  former  had  been, 
and  dropt  on  their  coming,  in  the  middle  of  the  entry.  This 
was  enough  to  prove  the  fairies  had  made  a  second  at- 
tempt; and  the  parents  sending  for  a  minister,  joined  with 
him  in  thanksgiving  to  God,  who  had  twice  delivered  their 
children  from  being  taken  from  them.  But  in  the  time  of 
I  her  third  lying-in,  everybody  seemed  to  have  forgot  what 
had  happened  in  the  first  and  second,  and  on  a  noise  in  the 
cattle-house,  ran  out  to  know  what  had  occasioned  it.  The 
nurse  was  the  only  person,  excepting  the  woman  in  the 
straw,  who  stay  ed  in  the  house,  i  or  was  she  detained  through 
care  or  want  of  curiosity,  hut  by  the  bonds  of  sleep,  having 
drar.k  a  little  two  plentifully  the  preceding  day.  The  mother, 
wdio  was  broad  awake,  saw  her  child  lifted  out  of  the  bed. 
and  carried  out  of  the  chamber,  though  she  could  not  see 
any  person  touch  it;  on  which  she  cried  out  as  loud  as  she 
Could,  'Nurse, nurse  1  my  child,  my  child  is  taken  away!' 
but  the  old  woman  was  too  fast  to  be  awakened  by  the  noise 
she  made,  and  the  infant  was  irretrievably  gone.  When 
her  husband,  and  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  returned, 
they  found  her  wringing  her  hands,  and  uttering  the  most 
pit: ous  lamentations  for  the  loss  of  her  child;  on  which, 
said  the  husband,  looking  into  the  bed,  The  woman  is  mad. 
do  not  you  see  the  child  lies  by  you?  On  which  she  turned, 
and  saw  indeed  something  like  a  child,  butfar  different  fr-m 
her  own,  who  was  a  very  beautiful,  fat,  well-featured  babe; 
whereas,  what  was  now  in  the  room  of  if,  was  a  poor.  lean, 
withered,  deformed  creature.  It  lay  quite  naked,  but  the 
clothes  belonging  to  the  child  that  was  exchanged  for  it,  lay 
wrapt  up  altogether  on  the  bed.  This  creature  lived  with 
them  near  the  space  of  nine  years,  in  all  which  time  it  oat  notch- 
ing except  a  few  herbs,  nor  was  ever  seen  to  void  any  other  ex- 
crement than  water.  It  neither  spoke,  nor  could  stand  or  go, 
but  seemed  enervate  in  every  joint,  like  the  changeling  I 
mentioned  before,  and  in  all  its  actions  showed  usclf  to' be 
of  the  same  nature. 

"A  woman,  who  lived  about  two  miles  distant  from  Balla- 
salli,  and  used  to  serve  my  family  with  butter,  made  me  once 
very  merry  with  a  story  she  told  me  of  her  daughter  a  girl  of 
about  ten"  years  >  Id,  who  being  sent  over  the  fields  to  the 
town,  for  a  pennyworth  of  tobacco  for  her  father,  was  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain  surrounded  by  a  great  number  of  littie 
men,  who  would  not  suffer  her  to  pass  any  farther.  Some  of 
them  said  she  should  go  with  them,  and  accordingly  laid 
hold  of  her;  but.  one  seeming  more  pitiful',  desired  they 
would  let  her  alone;  which  they  refusing,  there  ensued  a 
quarrel,  and  the  person  who  took  her  part  fought  bravely  hi 
her  defence.  Th\3  so  incensed  the  others,  that  to  he  revenged 
on  her  for  being  the  cause,  two  or  three  of  them  seized  her, 
and  pulling  up  her  clothes,  whipped  her  heartily;  after  which, 
it  seems,  they  had  no  farther  power  over  her,  and  she  rn:i 
home  directly,  telling  what  had  befallen  her.  and  showing 
her  buttocks,  on  which  were  the  prints  of  several  small  hands. 
Several  of  the  townspeople  wpnt  with  her  to  the  mottntain, 
and  she  conducting  them  to  the  spot,  the  little  anragonists 
were  gone,  but  had  left  behind  them  proofs  (as  the  good 
woman  said)  that  what,  the  girl  had  informed  them  was  true, 
for  there  was  a  great  deal  of  blood  to  be  seen  en  the  stones. 
This  did  she  aver  with  till  the  solemnity  imaginable. 

"Another  woman,  equally  superstitious  and  fanciful  as  the 
former,  told  me.  that  being  great  with  child,  and  expecting 
every  momei  t.  the  good  hour,  as  she  lay  awake  one  night  in 
her  bed,  she  saw  sev  en  or  eight  little  women  come  into  her 
chamber,  one  of  Whom  had  an  infant  in  her  arms;  they  were 
followed  by  a  man  of  the  same  size  with  themselves,  hut  in 
the  habit,  of  a  minister.    One  of  them  weut  to  the  pai  ,  and 
finding  no  water  in  it.  cried  out  to  the  ottiers.  whatmnst 
they  do  to  christen  the  ehild?   On  which  they  replied,  it 
j  should  bo  done  in  beer.    With  that  the  seeming  parson  took 
i  the  child  in  his  arms,  and  performed  the  ceremony  of  bap- 
1  tism.  dipping  his  hand  info  u  great  tub  of  strong  beer,  which 
j  the  woman  had  brewed  the  day  before  to  be  ready  for  her 
',  lyintrin.   She  told  me  that  they  baptized  the  infant  by  the 
!  name  <  f  Joan,  which  made  her  know  she  was  pregnant  of  a 
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girl,  as  it  proved  a  few  days  after,  when  she  was  delivered. 
She  added  also,  that  it  was  common  for  the  fairies  to  make  a 
muck  christening  when  any  person  was  neat  her  time,  and 
that  according  to  what  child,  male  or  female,  they  brought, 
such  should  the  woman  briny  into  the  world. 

"But  I  cannot  give  over  this  subject  without  mentioning 
what,  they  say  befell  a  young  sailor,  who,  coming  off  a  loi.g 
voyage,  though  it  was  late  at  night,  chose  to  land  rather  than 
be  another  night  in  the  vessel;  being  permitted  to  do  so,  he 
was  set  on  shore  at  Douglas.  It  happened  to  be  a  fine  moon- 
light night,  and  very  dry,  being  a  small  frost;  he  therefore 
forbore  going  into  any  house  to  refresh  himself,  but  made 
the  best  of  his  way  to  the  house  of  a  sister  he  had  at  Kirk- 
Merlugh.  As  he  was  going  over  a  pretty  high  mountain,  lie 
heard  the  noise  of  horses,  the  hollow  of  a  huntsman,  and  the 
finest  horn  in  the  world.  He  was  a  little  surprised  that  any 
body  pursued  those  kinds  of  sports  in  the  night,  but.  he  had 
not  time  for  much  reflection  before  they  all  passed  by  him, 
so  near,  that  he  was  able  to  count  what  number  there  was  of 
them,  which,  he  said,  was  thirteen,  and  that  they  were  all 
dressed  in  green,  and  gallantly  mounted.  He  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  sight,  that  he  would  gladly  have  followed, 
could  he  have  kept  pace  with  them;  he  crossed  the  footway, 
however,  that  he  might  see  them  again,  which  he  did  more 
than  once,  and  lost  not  the  sound  of  the  horn  for  some  miles. 
At  lenght,  being  arrived  at  his  sister's,  he  tells  her  the  story, 
who  presently  clapped  her  hands  for  joy  that  he  was  come 
home  safe;  for,  said  she,  those  yon  saw  were  fairies,  and  'tis 
well  they  did  not  take  you  away  with  them.  There  is  no  per- 
suading them  but  that  these  huntings  are  frequent  in  the 
island,  and  that  these  little  gentry,  being  too  proud  to  ride  on 
Manks  horses,  which  they  might  find  in  the  field,  make  use 
of  the  English  and  Irish  ones,  which  are  brought  over  and 
kept  by  gentlemen.  They  say  that  nothing  is  more  common 
than  to  find  these  poor  beast?,  in  a  morning,  all  over  in  a 
sweat  and  foam,  and  tired  almost  to  death,  when  their  owners 
have  believed  they  have  never  been  out  of  the  stable.  A 
gentleman  of  Ballafleteber  assured  me  he  had  three  or  four  of 
his  best  horses  killed  with  these  nocturnal  journeys. 

"  At  my  first  coming  into  the  island,  and  hearing  these 
sort  of  stories.  I  imputed  the  giving  credit  to  them  inertly  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  poor  creatures  who  related  them;  hut 
was  strangely  surprised  when  I  heard  other  narratives  of  this 
kind,  and  altogether  as  absurd,  attested  by  men  who  passed 
for  persons  of  Bound  judgment.  Among  this  number,  was  a 
gentleman,  my  near  neighbor,  who  affirmed,  with  the  most 
solemn  asseverations,  that  being  of  my  opinion,  and  entirely 
averse  to  the  belief  that  any  such  beings  were  permitted  to 
wander  for  the  purposes  related  of  them,  lie  had  been  at  last 
convinced  by  the  appearance  of  several  little  figures  playing 
and  leaping  over  some  stones  in  a  field,  whom  at  a  few  \  ards' 
distance  he  imagined  were  schooi-boys,  and  intended,  when 
became  near  enough,  to  reprimand  for  being  absent  from 
their  exercises  at  that  time  of  the  day,  it  being  then,  he  said, 
between  three  and  four  of  the  clock;  but  when  lie  approached, 
as  near  as  he  could  guess,  within  twenty  paces,  they  all  im> 
m"diatcly  disappeared,  though  he  had  never  taken  his  eye  off 
them  from  t  lie  first  moment  he  beheld  them;  nor  was  there 
any  place  where  they  could  so  suddenlyretreat.it  being  an 
open  field  without  hedge  or  hush,  and,  as  I  said  before,  broad 
day. 

"Another  instance,  which  might  serve  to  strengthen  the 
credit  of  the  other,  was  told  me  by  a  person  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  the  utmost  integrity.  This  man  being  desirous 
of  disposing  of  a  horse  he  had  at  that  time  no  great  occasion 
for.  and  riding  him  to  market  for  that  purpose,  was  ace  sted. 
in  passing  over  the  mountains,  by  a  little  man  in  a  plain 
dress,  who  asked  him  if  he  would  sell  his  horse.  'Tis  the 
desirm  I  am  coing  on,  replied  the  person  who  told  me  the 
story.  On  which  the  other  desired  to  know  the  price.  Eight 
pounds,  said  he.  No,  resumed  the  purchaser,  I  will  g;ve  no 
more  than  seven;  which,  if  you  will  take,  here  is  your  money. 
The  owner,  thinking  he  had  bid  pretty  fair,  agreed  with  him ; 
aud  the  money  being  told  out,  the  one  dismounted,  and  the 
other  got  on  the  back  of  the  horse,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
done,  than  both  beast  and  rider  sunk  into  the  earth  imme- 
diately, leaving  the  person  who  had  made  the  bargain  in  ihc 
utmost  terror  and  consternation.  As  soon  as  he  had  a  lit- 
tle recovered  himself,  he  went  directly  to  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  and  related  what  had  passed,  desiring  he  would 
give  his  opinion  whether  he  ought  to  make  use  of  the 
money  he  had  received  or  not.  To  which  he  replied,  that  as 
he  had  made  a  fair  bargain,  and  no  way  circumvented,  i  or 
endeavored  to  circumvent,  the  buyer,  he  saw  no  reason  to 
believe,  in  case  it  wasan  evil  spirit,  it  could  have  any  power 
over  him.  On  this  assurance,  he  went  home  well  satisfied, 
and  nothing  afterward  happened  to  give  him  any  disquiet 
concerning  this  affair. 

'"A  second  account  of  the  same  nature  I  had  from  a  clergy- 
man, and  a  person  of  more  sanctity  than  the  generality  of 
his  function  in  this  island.  It  was  his  custom  to  pass  some 
hours  every  evening  in  a  field  near  his  house  indulging  medi- 
tation, and  calling  himself  to  an  account  for  the  transactions 
of  the  past  day.  As  he  was  in  this  place  one  night,  more 
than  ordinarily  wrapt  in  contemplation,  he  wandered,  with- 
out thinking  where  he  was,  a  considerable  way  farther  than 
it  was  usual  for  him  to  do;  and.  as  he  told  me.  he  knew  not 
how  far  the  deep  musing  he  was  in  might  h  ive  carried  him.  I 
if  it  had  not  been  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  noise,  which,  | 


1  at  first,  he  tonk  to  be  the  distant  bellowing  of  a  bull;  but  as 
he  listened  more  needfully  to  it.  found  there  was  something 
more  terrible  in  the  sound  than  could  proceed  from  that  crea- 
ture.  He  confessed  to  me,  that  he  was  no  less  arf  lighted 
than  surprised,  especially  when  the  noise  coming  Mill  nearer, 
he  imagined,  whatever  it  was  that  it  proceeded  from,  it  must 
pass  him.  He  had.  however,  presence  enough  of  mind  to  place 
himself  with  his  back  to  a  hedge,  where  he  fell  on  his  knies, 
and  began  to  pray  to  God  with  all  the  vehemence  so  dread- 
ful an  occasion  required.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that  po- 
sition, before  he  beheld  something  in  the  form  of  a  bull,  but 
infinitely  larger  than  ever  lie  had  seen  in  England,  much  kss 
in  Wan.  where  the  cattle  aie  very  small  in  general.  '1  heeyes, 
he  said,  seemed  to  shoot  forth  flames,  and  the  running  <  f  it 
was  Willi  such  a  force,  that  the  ground  shook  under  it  as  an 
earthquake.  It  made  directly  toward  a  little  cottage,  and  there- 
after most,  horribly  disappeared.  The  moon  being  then  nt 
the  full,  and  shining  in  her  utmost  splendor,  all  these  pas- 
sag'  s  were  visible  to  our  amazed  divine,  who,  having  finished 
his  ejaculation,  and  given  thanks  to  God  for  his  preservation, 
went  to  the  cottage,  the  owner  of  which,  they  told  him  was 
that  moment  dead.  The  good  old  gentliman  was  loath  to 
pass  a  censure  which  might  be  judged  an  uncharitable  one; 
but  the  deceased  having  the  character  of  a  very  ill  liver,  mrst 
people  who  hi  aid  the  story,  were  apt  to  imagine  this  terrible 
apparition  came  to  attend  his  last  moments. 

"A  mighty  bustle  they  also  make  of  an  nppaiition.  which, 
they  say,  haunts  t'astle  Eussin,  in  the  form  of  a  woman  who 
was  some  years  since  executed  for  the  murder  of  hei  child. 
I  have  heard  not  only  persons  who  have  been  confined  there 
for  debt,  hut  also  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  afBim  they 
have  seen  it  various  times:  but  wl  at  I  look  most  notice  of, 
was  the  report  of  a  gentleman,  of  w hose  pood  understanding, 
as  well  as  veracity,  1  have  a  very  great  opinion.  He  told  me, 
that  happening  to  be  abroad  late  one  night,  and  catched  in 
an  excessive  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  he  saw  a  w-  man  stand 
before  the  castle  gate,  where,  being  not  the  least  shelter,  it 
something  surprised  him  that  any  body,  much  less  one  of 
that  sex,  should  not  rather  run  to  somelittle  porch,  or  shed, 
of  which  there  are  several  in  Castle  Town,  than  chnse  to 
stand  still,  exposed  and  alone,  to  such  a  dreadful  tempest. 
His  curiosity  (xciting  him  to  draw  nearer,  that  he  might 
discover  who  it  was  that  seemed  so  little  to  regi  rd  the  fury 
of  the  elements,  he  perceived  she  retreated  on  bis  approach, 
and  at  last,  he  thought,  went  into  the  C'astie.  though  the 
gates  wire  phut.  This  obliging  him  to  Think  he  had  seen  a 
spir  t,  sent  him  home  very  much  terrified ;  hut  the  next  flay, 
j  relatinghis  adventure  to  some  people  who  lived  in  the  Castle, 
i  and  describing,  as  near  as  he  could,  the  g..rb  and  stature  of 
the  apparition,  they  told  him  it  was  that  of  the  woman  HOove- 
I  mentioned,  who  had  bei  n  frequently  seen,  by  the  soldieis  on 
guard,  to  pass  in  and  out  of  the  pates,  as  well  as  to  walk 
through  the  rooms,  though  there  was  no  visible  means  to 
enter.  Though  so  familiar  to  the  eye,  no  person  has  yet. 
|  however,  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  it.  aLd.  as  they  say  a 
I  spirit  has  no  power  to  reveal  its  mind  without  being  conjured 
j  to  do  so  in  a  proper  manner,  the  reason  of  its  being  permitted 
to  wander  is  unknown. 

"  Another  story  of  the  like  nature  I  have  heard  concerning 
an  apparition,  which  has  frequently  betn  seen  on  a  wild 
common  near  Kirk  Jarrnyn  mountains,  which,  they  say  as- 
sumes the  shape  of  a  wolf,  and  fills  the  air  with  most  terrible 
Bowlines.  But  having  run  on  so  far  in  the  account  of  sup>  r- 
natural  appearances,  I  cannot  forget  what  was  told  re  by  an 
English  gentleman,  and  my  particular  friend.  Ee  was  abt  nt 
passing  over  Douglas  Bridge  before  it  was  broken  d<  wn, 
but  the  tide  being  high,  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  rivtr. 
having  an  excellent  horse  under  him,  and  one  accustrntd 
to  swim.  As  he  was  in  the  middle  of  it.  he  heard,  or  imag- 
ined he  heard,  the  finest  symphony.  I  will  not  say  in  the 
w  orld,  for  nothing  human  ever  came  up  to  it.  The  horse 
was  no  less  sensible  of  the  harmony  than  himself,  and  kept 
in  an  immovable  posture  all  the  time  it  lasted:  which.be 
said,  could  not  be  less  than  three  quart*  rsof  an  hour,  according 
to  the  most  e>act  calculation  he  ceulri  make,  when  he  arrived 
at  the  end  of  his  little  journey,  and  found  how  Ion ir  he  had 
been  coming.  He.  who  before  larghf  (1  at  all  the  stoi  i(  s  told  of 
fairiis.  now  became  a  convert,  and  believed  as  much  as  tver 
a  Manksman  of  them  all .  As  to  circh s  in  the  gra.-s.  ai  d  the 
impression  of  small  feet  among  the  snow.  1  caunoi  deny  but 
I  have  seen  the  m  frequently,  and  once  thought  I  htaid  a 
whistle,  as  though  in  my  ear.  w  hen  nobody  that  could  make 
it  was  near  me.  For  my  part.  I  shall  not  pretend  to  deter- 
mine if  such  appearances  have  any  reality,  or  arc  only  the 
effect  of  the  imagination;  but  as  I  had  much  raiher  give 
ciedit  to  them,  than  be  convinced  by  ocular  demonstra- 
tion, I  shall  leave  the  point  to  he  discussed  by  those  who 
have  made  it  more  their  study,  and  only  say.  that  whatever 
b(  lief  w  e  ought  to  give  to  some  accounts  of  this  kind,  there 
are  others,  and  those  much  more  numerous,  which  merit 
only  to  be  laughed  at — it  not  being  at  all  consonant  to  reason, 
or  The  idea  religion  gives  us  of  the  fallen  angels,  to  suppose 
spirits,  so  eminent  in  w  isdom  and  knowledge,  as  to  be  ex- 
ceeded by  nothing  but  their  Crearor.  should  visit  the  csrth  for 
such  trifling  purposes  as  to  throw  bottles  and  glasses  about 
a  room,  and  a  thousand  other  as  ridiculous  gambols  men- 
tioned in  those  voluminous  treatises  of  apparitions 

"The  natives  of  this  island  tell  yon  also.  That  before  rry 
person  dies,  the  procession  of  the  funeral  is  acted  l  y  a  tt  1 1 
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of  beings,  which  for  Hint  end  render  themselves  visible.  I 
know  .-t'wrnl  dint  Uuve  offered  to  make  oath,  thut  as  (hey 

have  been  passing  th.8  road,  Que  Of  tlle80  fUDOralB  has  coiue 
behind  them,  and  even  laid  the  bier  on  their  shoulders,  tis 
though  to  assist  the  bearers,  one  person,  who  assured  ine 
he  had  been  served  so,  told  me  that  the  flesh  of  his  shoulder 
had  been  very  much  bruised,  and  was  blnek  for  many  weeks 
after.  There  are  few  or  none  of  (hem  who  pretend  not  to 
have  seen  OT  beard  these  imaginary  obsequies  (for  1  must 
not  omit  that  they  Stag  psalms  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
do  who  accompany  the  corpse  of  a  dead  friend),  w  hich  so 
little  differ  from  real  ones,  that  they  are  not  to  be  known 
till  both  coffin  and  mourners  are  seen  to  vanish  at  the  elnireli 
doors.  These  they  take  to  be  a  sort  of  friendly  demons,  and 
their  business  (hey  say,  is  to  warn  people  of  what  is  to  befall 
them;  accordingly,  they  give  rotice  of  any  stranger's  ap- 
proach, by  the  trampling  of  horses  at  the  gate  of  the  house 
where  they  are  to  arrive.  As  difficult  as  I  found  it  to  bring 
myself  to  give  any  failh  to  this,  I  have  frequency  been  very 
much  surprised,  when,  on  visaing  a  friend,  I  have  found  the 
table  ready  spread,  anil  everything  in  order  to  receive  me. 
and  being  told  by  the  person  to  whom  I  went,  that  he  had 
knowledge  of  my  coming,  or  some  other  guest,  by  these  good- 
natured  intelligencers;  nay,  when  obliged  to  be  absent  some 
time  from  home,  my  own  servants  have  assured  me  they 
were  informed  by  these  means  of  my  return,  and  expected 
mc  the  very  hour  1  came,  though  perhaps  it  Was  some  days 
before  I  hoped  it  myself  at  my  going  abroad.  That  this  is 
fact,  I  am  positively  convinced  by  many  proofs;  but  how  or 
wherefore  it  should  be  ho,  lias  frequently  given  me  much 
matter  of  reflection,  yet.  left  me  in  [he  same  uncertainty  as 
before.  Here,  therefore.  I  will  quit  the  subject,  and  proceed 
to  things  much  easier  to  be  accounted  for." — Waldron's 
Duscription  of  the  Isle  of  .Van,  folio,  1731,  p.  123. 

This  long  quotation  is  extremely  curious,  as  containing 
an  account  of  those  very  superstitions  in  the  isle  of  Jinn, 
which  are  frequently  collected  both  in  Ireland  mid  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  which  have  employed  Hie  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  C'rofton  Croker,  and  of  the  author  of  the  Fairy 
Mythology.  The  superstitions  are  in  every  respect  so  like 
each  other,  that  they  may  DC  referred  to  one  common  source; 
unless  we  conclude  that  they  are  natural  to  the  human  mind, 
and,  like  the  common  orders  of  vegetables,  which  naturally 
Bining  up  in  every  climate  these  naturally  arise  in  every 
bosom;  as  the  best  philologists  areof  opinion,  that  fragments 
of  an  original  speech  are  to  be  discovered  in  almost  all 
languages  in  the  globe. 

Note  L. — Sale  of  a  Dancing- Girl. 
An  instance  of  such  a  sale  of  an  unfortunate  dancing-girl 
occurred  in  Edinburgh  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

•■  13th  January,  1687.— Reid  the  mountebank  pursues  Scott 
of  Harden  and  his  lady,  for  stealing  away  from  him  a  little 
girl  called  The  tumbling  lassie,  that  danced  upon  a  stage,  and 
he  claimed  damages,  and  produced  a  contract,  by  which  ho 
bought  her  from  her  mother  for  thirty  pounds  Scots,  [£;;, 
10s.  sterling] .  But  we  have  no  si  ivea  in  Scotland,"  contin- 
ues the  liberal  reporter,  "and  mothers  cannot  sell  their 
bairns;  and  physicians  attested  that  the  employment  of  tum- 
bling would  kill  her,  and  her  joints  were  now  crown  s:iff, 
and  she  declined  to  return,  though  she  was  at  leaf  tan  ap- 
prentice, andcouldnot  run  away  from  her  master  Y<  tsomc 
quoted  Moses's  Law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  himself  with 
thee,  against  his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalr.  surely  not  de- 
liver him  up.  The  Lords,  renit'ente  cavcellario.  assoilzied 
[i.e.  acquitted]  Harden." — Fountaiahall  s  Decisions,  vol. 
i.  p.  441. 

A  man  may  entertain  some  vanity  in  being  connected  with 
a  patron  of  the  cause  of  humanity:  so  the  Author  may  be 
pardoned  mentioning,  that  he  derives  his  own  direct  de- 
scent from  the  father  of  this  champion  of  humanity. 

Reid  the  mountebank  apparently  knew  well  hew  to  set  the 
sails  of  his  own  interest  to  whatever  wind  proved  most  likely 
to  turn  them.  He  failed  not  to  avail  himself  of  King  James's 
rage  for  the  conversion  of  heretics,  on  which  subject  Foun- 
tainhall  has  this  sarcastic  memorandum: — "  Reid  themounte- 
bank  is  received  into  the  Popish  church,  and  oneof  his  black- 
amoors was  persuaded  to  accept  of  baptism  from  the  Popish 
priests,  and  to  turn  Christian  'Papist,  which  was  a  great  tro- 
phy. He  was  christened  James  after  cte  King,  and  Chan- 
cellor, and  the  Apostle  James!" — Ibid.  p.  440. 

Note  M.—  Witnesses  of  the  Plot. 
The  infamous  character  of  thos<  who  contrived  and  carried 
on  the  pretended  Popish  Plot,  may  be  best  estimated  by  the 
account  given  in  North's  Examen.  who  describes  Oates  him- 
self with  considerable  power  of  cob  ring.  "He  was  now  in 
his  trine  exaltation,  hisplot  in  full  force,  efficacy,  and  virtue; 
he  walked  about  with  his  guards  [assigned  for  fear  of  the 
Papists  murdering  him].  He  had  lodgings  in  Whitehall, 
and  £1200  per  annum  pension:  And  no  wonder,  after  he  had 
the  impudence  to  say  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  plain  terms, 
that  if  they  would  not  help  him  to  more  money,  he  must  be 
forced  to  help  himself.  He  put  on  an  Episcopal  garb  (ex- 
cept the  lawn  sleeves),  silk  gown  and  cassock,  great  hat. 
satin  hatband  and  rose,  long  scarf,  and  was  culled,  or  most 
blasphemously  called  himself  ,  the  Saviour  of  fhn  nation:  who- 
ever he  pointed  at,  was  t  ken  up  and  committed.;  so  that 


many  people  got  out  of  his  way.  as  from  a  blast,  and  glad 
they  could  prove  their  two  last  years' conversation  The 
very  breath  of  him  was  pestilential,  and,  if  it  brought  not 
imprisonment,  or  death,  over  such  on  whom  it  fell,  it  surely 
poisoned  reputation,  and  left  good  Protestunts  arrant  Pa- 
pists, and  something  worse  than  that— in  danger  of  being 
put  in  the  plot  as  traitors.  Upon  his  examination  before 
the  Commons,  the  Lord  Chief-Just  ce  Scroggs  was  sent  for 
to  the  House,  and  there  signed  warrants  for  t lie  imprison- 
ment of  live  Roman  Catholic  peers,  upon  which  (hey  were 
laid  up  in  the  Tower.  The  votes  of  the  Houses  seemed  to 
Confirm  the  whole  A  solemn  form  of  prayer  was  desired 
upon  the  subject  of  the  plot,  and  when  one  was  prepared  it 
was  found  faulty,  because  the  Papists  were  not  named  as 
authors  of  it:  God  surely  knew  whether  it  were  so  or  not: 
however,  it  was  yielded  to.  thai  omniscience  might  not  want 
Information.  The  Queen  herself  was  accused  at  the  Com- 
mon's bar.  The  city,  for  fear  of  the  Papists,  put  up  their 
posts  and  chains :  and  the  chamberlaiu,  Sir  Thomas  Player, 
in  ttie  court  of  A  Idei  men,  gave  his  reason  for  the  city's  using 
that  caution,  which  was,  that  he  did  not  know  but  the  next 
morning  they  might  all  rise  with  I  heir  throats  cut.  The 
trials,  convictions,  and  executions  of  the  priests.  Jesuits, 
and  others,  were  had.  and  attended  with  vast  mob  and  noise. 
Nothing  ordinary  or  moderate  was  to  be  heard  in  people's 
communication;  but  every  debate  and  action  was  high-flown 
and  tumultuous.  All  freedom  of  speech  was  taken  away; 
and  not  to  believe  the  plot,  was  worse  than  being  Turk,  Jew, 
or  infidel.  For  this  fact  of  Godfrey's  murder,  the  three  p  -or 
men  of  Somerset  House  were,  as  was  said,  convicied.  The 
most  pitiful  circumslance  was  that  of  their  trial,  under  i he 
popular  prejudice  against  them.  The  Lord  t  hief -Justice 
Scroggs  took  in  with  the  tide,  and  ranted  for  the  plot,  hew- 
ing down  Popery,  as  Scanderbeg  hewed  the  Turk;  which 
was  but  little  .propitious  to  them.  The  other  judges  were 
passive,  and  meddled  little  except  some  that  were  takers  in 
al"o;  and  particularly  the  good  Recorder  Terhy,  who  eased 
the  Attorney-General,  for  he  seldom  asked  a  question,  but 
one  might  guess  he  foresaw  the  answer  Some  mny  blame 
the  (at  bestj  passive  behavior  of  the  judges;  but  really  con- 
sidering it  was  impossible  to  stem  such  a  current,  the  ap- 
pearing to  do  it  in  vain  had  been  more  unprofitable  .  because 
it  had  inflamed  the  great,  and  small  rout  drawn  scandal  on 
tin  mselves,  and  disabled  them  from  taking  in.  when  oppor- 
tunity should  be  more  favorable.  The  prisoners.  Under 
these  hardships,  had  enough  to  do  to  make  any  defence:  for 
where  the  testimony  w  is  positive,  it  was  conclusive;  for  no 
reasoning  ah  iwprobabili  would  serve  ihe  turn;  it  must  he  ab 
in>i  ossibi/i,  or  not  at  all.  Whoever  doth  not  well  observe 
the  power  of  judging,  may  think  many  things  in  thee  urse 
of  justice,  very  strange.  Jf  one  side  is  held  to  demonstra- 
tion, and  the  other  allowed  presumptions  for  proofs,  any 
cause  may  be  carried.  In  a  word,  anger,  policy,  inhumanity,  t 
and  prejudice,  had  at  this  time  a  planetary  possession  Of  the/ 
minds  of  most  men.  and  destroyed  in  them  that  golden  rule, 
of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  unto." — (l.xamen,  pp.  205, 
20C.) 

In  another  passage  Oates's  personal  appearance  is  thus 
described: — 'He  was  a  low  man.  of  an  ill  cut,  very  short 
neck,  andhis  visage  and  features  were  most  particular.  His 
month  was  the  centre  ct  his  face:  and  a  compass  there  would 
sweep' his  nose,  forehead,  and  chin,  within  the  perimeter. 
Cave  guns  ipse  Dens  votavit.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  most  con- 
summate cheat,  blasphemer,  vicious,  perjured,  impudent, 
and  saucy,  foul-TOouth'd  wretch;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
f  nth  of  history,  and  the  great  emotions  in  the  public  he  was 
the  cause  of.  not  fit.  (so  little  deserving)  to  be  remembered." 
— [lb.  p.  225.) 

Note  N.— Xarratives  of  the  Plot. 

There  is  no  more  odious  feature  of  this  detestable  plot  than 
that  the  foresworn  witnesses  by  whose  oaths  the  fraud  was 
supported,  churned  a  sort  of  literary  interest  in  their  own 
fabrications  by  publications  under  such  titles  as  the  follow- 
ing:— "A  narrative  and  impartial  discovery  of  the  h,  rrul 
Popish  P'ot,  carried  on  for  burning  and  destroying  the  cities 
of  London  and  Westminster,  with  their  suburbs,  setting 
forth  the  several  councils,  orders,  and  resolution^  of  the 
Jesuits,  concerning  the  same  by  (a  person  so  and  so  named), 
lately  engaged  m  that  horrid  design,  and  6ne  of  the  Popish 
cominiti ee  for  carrying  on  such  fires." 

At  any  other  period  it  would  have  appeared  equally  unjust 
and  illegal  to  poison  the  public  mind  w  ith  stuff  of  this  kind 
before  the  witnesses  had  made  their  depositions  in  open 
court.  But  in  this  moment  of  frmzy  everything  which 
could  confirm  the  existence  of  these  senseless  delusions  was 
eagerly  listened  to;  and  whatever  seemed  to  infer  doubt  of 
th-  witnesses,  or  hesitation  concerning  the  existence  of  the 
plot,  was  a  stifling,  strangling,  or  undervaluing  the  discov- 
ery of  the  grand  conspiracy.  In  short,  as  expressed  by 
Dryden, 

"  'Twas  worse  than  plotting  to  suspect  the  plot." 

Note  O.— Richard  Gantesse. 
It.  will  be  afterwards  fourd  that  in  the  supposed  "ichard 
Ganlesse.  is  first  introduced  into  the  story  the  detestable 
Edward  Christian,  a  character  with  as  few' redeeming  rood 
qualities  as  the  Author's  too  prolific  pencil  has  ever  attempted 
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to  draw.  Hp  in  a  more  creature  of  the  imagination;  and 
although  he  may  receive  some  dignity  of  character  from  his 
taienli-,  energy,  a;.d  influence  over  others,  he  is,  in  other 
respects,  a  mora)  monster,  since  even  his  affection  for  bis 
brother,  and  resentment  of  his  death,  are  grounded  on  vin- 
dicive  feelings,  which  scruple  at  no  means,  even  the  foulest, 
for  their  gratification.  The  Author  will  be  readily  believed 
when  he  affirms  that  no  original  of  the  present  "times,  or 
those  which  preceded  them,  has  given  the  outline  for  a 
ctiaracter  so  odious.  The  personage  is  a  mere  fancy-piece. 
In  particular,  the  Author  disclaims  all  allusion  to  a  gentle- 
man uamed  Edward  Christian,  who  actually  existed  during 
those  troublesome  times,  was  brother  of  William  Christian 
the  IlcmpPter,  and  died  in  prison  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  With 
this  unfortunate  gentleman  the  character  in  the  novel  has  not 
the  slightest  connection,  nor  do  the  incidents  of  their  lives 
in  any  respect  agree.  TLere  existed,  as  already  slated,  an 
Edward  Christian  of  the  period,  who  was  capable  of  very 
bad  i lungs,  since  he  was  a  companion  and  associate  of  the 
robber  Thomas  Blood,  and  convicted  along  with  him  of  a 
conspiracy  against  thecelebratcd  Duke  of  Buckingham.  This 
character  was  probably  not  unlike  that  of  his  namesake  in 
the  novel,  at  least  the  feats  ascribed  to  him  are  haadaliena 
a  ScotVOlat  shidiis.  But  Mr.  Christian  of  Unwin.  if  there 
existed  a  rogue  of  his  name  during  that  period  of  general 
corruption,  has  the  more  right  to  have  him  distinguished 
from  his  unfortunate  relative,  who  died  ID  prison  before  the 
period  mentioned. 

Note  P.—  Cvtlar  itar  CvUccfi . 

This  alludes  to  a  singular  custom  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  used  of  ok!  to  eat 
(.he  sodden  meat  before  they  supped  the  broth,  lest,  it  is  sa  d. 
they  should  be  deprived  of  the  more  substantial  part  of  the 
meal  if  they  waited  to  eat  it  at  the  second  course. 

They  account  for  this  anomaly  in  the  following  manner: — 
About  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Ear] 
of  Derby,  being  a  fiery  young  chief,  fend  of  war  and  honor, 
made  a  furious  inroad,  with  all  his  forces,  into  the  Srewa  rtry 
of  Kirkcudbright,  and  committed  great  ravages,  still  remem- 
bered in  Manx  song.  Mr.  Train,  v.  ilh  his  usual  kindness, 
sent  me  the  following  literal  translation  of  the  verses: — 

"  There  came  Thomas  Derby,  born  king. 
He  it  was  who  wore  the  golden  crupper; 
There  was  not  one  lord  in  wide  England  itself. 
With  so  many  vassals  as  he  had, 

"  On  Scottishmen  lie  avenged  himself, 
He  went  over  to  Kirkcudbright. 
And  theremade  such  havoc  of  hensep. 
That  some  are  uninhabitable  to  this  day. 

"  Was  not  that  fair  in  a  youth. 
To  avenge  himself  on  his  foe  while  he  was  so  young, 
Before  his  beard  had  grown  around  his  mouth, 
And  to  bring  home  his  men  in  safety . " 

This  incursion  of  the  Earl  with  the  golden  crupper  was 
severely  revenged.  The  gentlemen  of  the  name  of  MacCul- 
Ioch, a  clan  then  and  now  powerful  in  Galloway,  had  at  their 
head,  at  the  time,  a  chief  of  courage  and  activity  named 
Cutlar  MacCulIoch.  He  was  an  excellent  seaman,  and  speed- 
ily equipped  n  predatory  flotilla,  with  which  he.  made  re- 
pented descents  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  1-le  of  Man, 
thedominions  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  carrying  off  all  that  was 
not,  in  the  border  phrase,  too  hot  or  too  heavy. 

The  following  is  tho  deposition  of  Jciin  Machariotic  con- 
cerning the  losses  he  had  stiffen  (1  by  this  sea-king  and  his 
Galloway  men.  It  is  daled  at  Peel  Castle:— 'Taken  by 
Collard  if acCullocb  and  his  men  by  wrongous  spoliation, 
Twa  box  beddes  and  aykin  hurdes,  i  c  lathe,  a  feder  booster, 
a,  cote  of  Mailzic,  a  nute  burde,  two  kystis.  five  barrels,  a 
gyle-fat.  xx  pipes,  twa  gunys,  three  bolls  of  malt,  aquerric 
of  i osate of  vi  Btane,  certain  petes  [peats],  extending  to  ic 
load,  viii  bolls  of  threschit  corn,  xii  unthraschin,  and  xl 
knovte." — CiTAi.LEiisON.  p.  47,  edit.  London,  1658. 

This active  rover  rendered  his  name  so  formidable,  that 
the  custom  of  eating  the  meat  before  the  broth  was  intro- 
duced by  the  islanders  \vho6e  festivals  he  of  ten  interrupted. 
Thi  j  also  remembered  him  in  their  prayers  and  graces;  as, 

"  Cod  keep  the  house  and  all  within 
From  Cut  MacCulIoch  and  his  kin ;" 

or,  r.s  I  have  heard  it  recited, 

"  God  keet)  the  good  corn,  and  the  sheep,  and  the  bullock, 
From  Satan,  from  sin,  and  from  Cutlar  MacCulIoch."' 

It  is  said  to  have  chanced,  as  the  master  of  the  honsc  had 
nt  erod  one  of  these  popular  benisons,  that  Cutler  in  person 
entered  the  habitation  with  this  reply : 

"  Gudcman.  gudeman.  ye  pray  too  late, 
MacCulloch's  ships  are  at  the  Yaite.'' 

The  Yaite  is  a  well-known  landing-place  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

This  redoubted  corsair  is.  I  belie  ve,  now  represented  by 
the  r  bief  of  the  name,  .lames  MacCulIoch.  Esq.  of  Ardwall. 
Kir  Author's  friend  and  near  connection. 


Note  Q.—  Cohmttn. 
The  unfortunate  Coleman,  executed  for  the  Popish  riot, 
was  secretary  to  the  late  Duchess  of  York,  and  pad  been  a 
correspondent,  of  the  French  King's  confessor,  1  ere  Je  C  liaise. 
Their  correspondence  was  seized,  and  although  the  papers 
contained  nothing  to  confirm  the  monstrous  fictiom  of  the 
accusers,  yet  there  was  a  great  deal  to  show  that  he  and 
oi her  zealous  Catholics  anxiously  sought  for  and  desired  to 
find  the  meuns  to  bring  back  England  to  the  faith  of  Rome. 
"  It  is  certain."  save-  Hume,  "that  the  restless  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  Catholic  Church,  particularly  of  the 
Jesuits,  merits  attention,  and  is  in  some  decree  dangerous 
to  every  other  communion.  Such  zeal  of  ptotelytism  actu- 
ates that  sect,  that  its  missionaries  have  penetrated  into 
every  region  of  the  globe,  and  in  one  sense  there  is  a  Popish 
Plot  continually  carrying  oh  against  all  states.  Pi  etc- taut, 
Pagan,  and  Mahomcti.n.'  —  Eulcrtj  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p. 
72,  edit.  K97. 

Note  R.—  Godfrey's  Fvncrvl. 
This  solemnity  is  specially  mentioned  by  North.  '■  The 
crowd  was  prodigious,  bolh  at  the  procession  and  in  and 
about  the  church,  and  so  heated  that  anything  called  Papis  , 
were  it  a  cat  or  a  dog,  hail  probably  gone  to  pieces  in  a 
moment.  The  Catholics  all  kept  close  in  their  hoin-es  and 
lodgings,  thinking  it  a  good  compensation  to  he  safe  there, 
so  far  were  they  from  acting  violently  at  that  time.  But 
there  was  all  that  which  upheld  among  the  common  people 
an  artificial  fright,  so  that  (very  one  almost  fancied  a  Popish 
knife  just  at  1  is  throat;  and  at  the  sermon,  beside  the 
preacher,  two  thumping  divines  stood  upright  in  the  pulpit, 
to  guard  him  from  being  killed,  w  bile  he  was  preaching  by 
the  Papi-ts.  I  did  not  sec  this  spectre  but  was  credibly 
told  by  some  that  affirm  that  they  did  see  it,  and  I  never  met 
with  any  that  did  contradict  it.  A  most  portentous  specta- 
cle, sure,  three  parsons  in  one  pnlpitl  Enough  of  itself,  on 
a  less  occasion,  to  excite  tenor  in  the  audience.  The  like. 
I  guess,  was  never  seen  before,  and  probably  will  ne  ver  be 
seen  again;  and  it  had  not  been  so  now.  as  is  most  evident, 
hut  for  some  stratagem  founded  upon  the  impetuosity  of  the 
meib." — Emmen,  p.  101 
It  may  be,  however,  remarked,  that  the  singular  circum 
|  stanceof  Sir  Edmondsbury  Godfrey,  the  justice  before  wh<  m 
Oaten  bad  made  his  deposition,  being  found  murdered,  was 
the  incident  upon  which  most  men  lelied  as  complete  proof 
ot  the  existence  of  the  plot.  As  he  was  believed  to  have  hist 
his  life  by  thePapists,  for  havim;  taken  Oates's  deposition , 
the  pa1  ic  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  and  every 
species  of  hoirorwas  apprehended — every  report  the  more 
absurd  the  better,  eagerly  listenee1  to  and  believed.  Whether 
this  unfortunate  gentleman  lost  Irs  life  by  Papist  e>r  Prot- 
estant, by  private  enemies,  or  by  his  own  hand  (for  he  w  as 
a  low-spirited  and  melancholy  man),  will  probably  never  be 
discovered. 

Note  S.— First  Check  to  the  Plot. 
The  first  check  received  by  Doc  tor  Oatcs  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  task  of  supporting  the  Plot  by  their  testimony,  was 
in  this  manner: — After  a  good  deal  of  prevarication,  the 
prime  witness  at  length  made  a  direct  charge  atainst  Sir 
George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  of  an  attempt  to 
poison  the  King,  and  even  connected  the  Queen  with  this 
accusation,  whom  he  represented  as  Wakeman's  accomplice. 
This  last  piece  of  effrontery  recalled  the  King  to  some  gener- 
ous sentiments.    "Tro  villains."  said  Charles,  "think  I  am 
tired  of  my  wife;  but  they  shall  find  I  will  not  permit  an 
innocent  woman  to  be  persecuted."     Scrogss.  the  Lord 
Chief -Justice,  accordingly  received  instructions  to  be  faVor- 
!  able  to  the  accused,  and,  for  Uic  first  time,  he  was  so.  W;. he- 
man  was  acquitted,  but  thought  it  more  for  his  safety  to 
I  retire  abroad.   His  acquittal,  however,  indicated  a  turn  of 
!  the  tide,  which  had  so  long  set  in  favor  of  the  Plot,  and 
|  of  the  witnesses  by  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  supported. 

Note  T.—Ernplr/yjiunt  of  Assassins  in  England. 
It  was  the  unworthy  distinction  of  men  of  wit  and  honor 
about  t'wn.to  revenge  their  own  quarrels  w  th  interior 
persons  by  the  hands  of  bravoes.  Even  in  the  days  of  chiv- 
alry, the  knights,  as  may  be  learned  from  Don  Quixote, 
turned  over  to  the  chastisement  of  their  squires  such  adver- 
saries as  were  not  dubb'd;  and  thus  it  was  not  unusual  for 
men  of  quality  in  Charles  II. 's  time,  to  avenge  their  wroncs 
by  means  cf  private  assassination.  Rochester  writes  com- 
posedly concerning  a  satire  imputed  toDrydeu,  but  in  reality 
composed  by  Muigrave.  "If  he  falls  upon  me  with  the 
blunt,  which  is  his  very  good  weapon  in  wit.  I  will  forylve 
him,  if  you  please,  and  leave  the  repartee  to  Black  Will  with 
a  cudgel,"  And,  in  conformity  with  l  his  cowardly  and  bmlal 
intimation,  that  distinguished  poet,  was  waylaid  and  beaten 
severely  in  Rose  Street.  Covent  Garden,  by  ruffians  w  ho  could 
not  he  discovered,  but  whom  all  concluded  to  be  the  agents 
of  Rochester's  meau  revenge. 

Note  Lt. — Earl  of  Arlington. 
Bennet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  was  one.  of  Charles's  most  at- 
tached courtiers  during  his  exile.    After  the  Restoration  he 
was  employed  in  the  ministry,  and  the  name  of  Bennet  sup- 
plies its  initial  B  to  the  celebrated  word  Cabal,  but  the  Elf  g 
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Was  supposed  to  have  lost  respect  feu- him;  and  several  persona  ) 

at  Coart  took  the  liherty  to  mimic  his  person  mid  behavior, 

which  was  stiff  and  formal,  Thus.  U  was  a  common  jest  for 
some  courtier  to  VUt  a  black  patch  on  his  nose,  and  s'rut 
about,  w  ith  a  while  stall  In  his.  hand,  to  make  the  King 
merry.  Bnt,  notwithstanding,  he  retained  hi' office  of  Lord 
1  h  uncertain  and  his  peat  In  the  Privy  Council  till  his  death 
in  1682. 

Note  V. — Letter  from  the  Dead  to  the  Living. 
The  application  of  the  very  respectable  old  English  name 
of  Jerningham  to  the  vulct-ilc-chainbre  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
lnghami  has  proved  of  force  sufficient  to  wake  the  resentment 
of  the  dead,  who  had  in  early  days  won  that  illust  ions  sur- 
name, -  for  the  Author  received  by  post  the  following  ex- 
postulation on  the  subject: — 

"To  the  learned  CUrk  and  WowtiiRful  Knight,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  give  these : 

"  Mye  mortal  frame  has  long  since  mouldered  into  dust, 
and  the  young  saplinge  that  was  planted  on  the  dnyeof  mye 
funeral,  is  now  a  doddered  oak,  standings  bard  bye  the  man- 
sion of  the  f.imilie.  The  windes  doe  w  histle  thro'  its  leaves, 
moaninge  among  its  moss-covered  branches,  and  awaken- 
hige  in  thesonles  of  my  descendants,  that  pensivemelancholy 
which  leads  back  to  the  contemplating  those  that  are  gone: 
—I.  who  was  once  the  courtly  dame,  that  held  high  revelry 
in  these  gayc  bowers,  am  now  light  as  the  blast! 

"If  I  essaye,  from  vain  affection,  to  make  my  name  be 
thought  of  by  producing  the  noise  of  rustlinge  silk.es,  or  the 
slow  tread  of  a  midnight  foot  along  the  chapel  floor,  alas!  I 
only  scare  the  simple  maidens,  and  my  wearie  droits  (how 
wearie  none  alive  can  tell)  are  derided  and  jeered  at  by  my 
knierhtlie  descendants.  Once  indeed— but  it  boots  not  to 
burthen  your  ear  with  this  particular,  nor  why  I  am  still 
sail  and  aching,  between  earth  and  heaven!  Know  only, 
that  1  still  walk  this  place  (as  mye  playmate,  your  great- 
grandmother,  does  hers)  I  sit  in  my  wonted  chair,  tho' 
now  it  stands  in  a  dusty  garret.  I  frequent  my  ladye's  room, 
and  I  have  hushed  her  wailinge  babes,  when  all  the  cunning 
of  the  nurse  has  faded.  1  sit  at  the  window  where  so  long  a 
succession  of  honorable  dames  have  presided  their daye,  and 
are  passed  away  I  But  in  the  change  that  centuries  brought, 
honour  and  tntu  have  remained;  and.  as  adherents  to  King 
Harry's  eldest  daughter,  as  true  subjects  to  her  successors, 
as  faithful  followers  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  and  his  pos- 
tei  itie,  and  as  loyal  and  attached  servauntes  of  the  present 
royal  stock,  the  name  of  Jerningham  has  ever  remained  un- 
sullied in  honor,  and  uncontaminated  in  autht  unfitting  its 
ancient  knightlie  origin.  You,  noble  and  learned  sir,  whose 
quill  is  as  the  trumpet  arousmge  the  slumbcringe  soule  to 
feelings  of  loftie  chivalrie — you.  Sir  Knight,  who  feel  and 
doe  honor  to  your  noble  lineage,  wherefore  did  you  say,  in 
yonr  chronicle  or  historie  of  the  brave  knight,  Peveril  of  the 
Pease,  that  my  Lord  of  Buckingham's  servaunte  was  a 
Jerningham!!!  a  vile  varlet  to  a  viler  noble!  M any  honor- 
able families  have,  indeed,  shot  and  spread  from  the  parent 
stock  into  wilde  entangled  mazes,  and  reached  perchance  be- 
yond the  confines  of  gentle  bl  >od:  but  it  so  pleased  Provi- 
dence, that  mye  worshipful  husband,  good  Sir  Harry's  line, 
has  flowed  in  one  confined,  but  clear  deep  stream,  down  to 
my  well-beloued  son.  ihe  present  Sir  George  Jerningham  (by 
just,  claim  Lorde  Staff orde) ;  and  if  any  of  your  courtly  an- 
cestors that  hover  round  your  bed,  could  speak,  they  would 
tell  you  that  the  Duke's  valet  was  not  Jerningham.  butSayer 
or  Sims — Act  as  you  shall  think  mete  hereon,  bnt  defend 
the  honored  names  of  those  whose  champion  yon  so  well  de- 
serve to  be.  J.  Jerningham." 

Having  no  mode  of  knowing  how  to  reply  to  this  ancient 
dignitary.  I  am  compelled  to  lay  the  blame  of  my  error  upon  | 
wicked  example,  which  has  misled  me;  and  to  plead  that  1  1 
should  never  have  been  guilty  of  so  great  a  misnomer,  but 
for  the  authority  of  one  Oliver  Goldsmith,  who,  in  an  elegant  ' 
dialogue  between  the  Lady  Blarney  aud  Miss  Carolina  Wile]-  i 
mina  Amelia  Skeggs,  makes  the  former  assure  Miss  Skegrrs  I 
as  a  fact,  that  the  next  morning  my  lord  called  out  three  j 
times  to  his  valet-de-chambre,  "Jerni'gan,  Jemigan.  .Terni-  ! 
ga  !  bring  me  my  garters!"   Some  inaccurate  recollection 
of  this  passage  has  occasioned  the  offence  rendered,  for 
which  I  make  this  imperfect,  yet  respectful  apology. 

Note  W.— Sill-  Armor. 
Roger  North  gives  us  a  ridiculous  description  of  these  war- 
like habiliments,  when  talking  of  the  Whig  Club  in  puller's 
Rents:  "The  conversation  aud  ordinary  discourse  of  the 
club  was  chiefly  on  the  snbject  of  bravery  in  defending  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  property,  and  what  every  Protestant 
Englishman  oui-ht  to  venture  and  do.  ratber  than  he  overrun 
with  Popery  and  slavery.  There  was  much  recommenda- 
tion of  silk  armor,  end  the  nrndence  of  being  provided  with 
it,  against  the  time  that  Protestants  were  to  be  massacred; 
and  accordingly  there  were  abundance  of  these  silken  bsokp, 
breasts,  and  pots  [i  e.,  head-pieces1,  made  and  sold,  which 
were  pretented  to  be  pistol-proof,  in  which  any  man  dressed 
up  was  as  safe  as  in  a  house;  for  it  was  impossible  anyone 
could  go  to  strike  him  for  laughing,  so  ridiculous  was  "lie 
figure,  as  they  say,  of  hogs  in  armor— an  iinaes  of  derision  in- 


sensible but  to  the  view,  as  I  have  had  It  [viz.  that  none  can 
imagine  without  seeing  it.  as  Iuav6J.  'line  wuRhrlUOrof 
defence,  but  our  sparks  were  not  altogether  so  tume  UStJ 
carry  their  provisions  no  further;  for  truly  they  Intended  to 
be  assailants  upon  fair  occasion,  and  had  for  that  end  rec- 
ommended to  them  a  certain  pocket  weapon,  which,  for 
its  desh/n  and  efficacy,  had  the  honor  to  hi;  culled  a  I'rot- 
estatt  flail,  Itwasfer  street  and  crowd  work,  and  thciii- 
strnment  lurking  perdue  m  a  coat-pocket,  might  readily 
sully  out  to  execution,  and  by  clearing  a  great  bull,  piazza, 
or  so,  curry  an  election,  by  a  choice  way  if  polling  called 
'  knocking  down.'  The  handle  resembled  a  farrier's  blood- 
stick,  and  the  fall  was  joined  to  the  end  by  n  strong  nervous 
ligature,  that  in  itH  swing  fell  short  of  Ihe  hand .  and  was  made 
of  ligrnim-vilrr .  or  rather,  as  the  poet  termed  it,  morliB." — 

Examen,  p.  173. 

This  last  weapon  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  Wood-stick 
so  cruelly  used,  as  was  alleged,  in  a  murder  committed  in 
England  some  years  ago.  and  for  a  participation  in  which 
two  persons  were  tried  and  acquitted  at  the  assizes  of  au- 
tumn, 1830. 

Note  X. — Jeffrey  Hudson. 
Geoffrey  or  Jeffrey  Hudson  is  olteu  mentioned  in  anec- 
dotes of  Charles  I.'s  time.  His  first  appearance  at  court  wub 
his  being  presented,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  in  a  pie  at  an 
entertainment  g;\ei>  by  iheDuke  of  Buckingham  to  Charles 
I.  and  Henrietta  Maria.  Upon  the  same  occasion,  the  Duke 
presented  the  tenant  of  the  pastry  to  the  Queen,  who  re- 
tained him  as  her  page.  When  about  eight  years  of  age,  he 
was  but  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  high:  and  remained  sta- 
tionary at  that  Btntore  till  be  was  thirty  years  old,  when  he 
grew  to  the  height  of  three  feet  nine  inches,  and  there 
stopped. 

1  his  singular  lus'is  natvrte  was  trusted  in  some  negotia- 
tions of  consequence,  lie  went  to  France  to  letch  over  a 
midwife! to  his  mistress  Henrietta  Maria.  On  bis  return, 
he  was  taken  by  Dunkirk  privateers,  w  hen  he  lost  many 
valuable  presents  sent  to  the  Queen  from  France,  and  about 
£C'>P0  of  his  own.  Sir  William  Davenant  makes  a  real  or 
supposed  combat  between  the  dwarf  and  a  turkey-cock,  the 
subject  of  a  poem  called  Jcffreidos.  The  scene  is  laid  at 
Dunkirk,  where,  as  the  satire  concludes — 

"  Jeffrey  strait  was  thrown,  when,  faint  and  weak, 
The  cruel  fowl  assaults  him  with  bis  beak. 
A  lady  midwife  now  he  there  by  chance 
Espied,  tnat  came  along  with  him  from  France. 

'  A  heart  brought  up  in  war,  that  ne'er  before 
This  time  could  bow,'  he  said,  'doth  now  implore 
Thou,  that  delivered  hast,  so  many,  be 
So  kind  of  nature  as  deliver  me.'  " 

We  are  not  acquainted  how  f.-:r  Jeffrey  resented  this  lum- 
poon.  But  we  are  assure  !  he  was  a  consequential  person- 
age, and  endured  with  little  temper  the  teasing  of  the  do- 
mestics and  courtiers,  and  had  many  squabbles  with  the 
King's  gigantic  porter. 

The  fatal  duel  with  Mr.  Crof-s  actually  took  place,  as  men- 
tion! din  the  text.  It  happened  in  France.  The  poor  dwarf 
had  also  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  Turkish 
pirate  He  was,  however,  probably  soon  set  at  liberty,  for 
Hudson  was  a  captain  for  the  King  during  the  civ  il  war.  In 
1644,  the  dwarf  attended  his  royal  mistress  to  France.  The 
Restoration  recalled  him,  with  other  royalists,  to  England. 
But  this  poor  being,  whoreceived,  it  shouldseem.  huril  meas- 
ure both  from  nature  and  fortune,  was  not  doomed  toclocehis 
days  in  peace.  Poor  Jeffrey,  upon  som;  suspicion  respect- 
ing the  Popish  Plot,  was  taken  up  in  1682,  and  confined  in 
ihe  Gate-house  prison,  Westminster,  where  he  ended  his  life 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  bis  age. 

Jeffrey  Hudson  has  been  immortalised  by  the  brush  of 
Vandyke,  and  his  clothes  are  said  to  be  preserved  as  articles 
of  curiosity  in  Sir  John  Soan's  Museum,  London. 

N  ^te  Y.—  Colonel  Blood's  Narrative. 
Of  Blood's  Narrative.  Roger  North  takes  the  following 
notice: — '■  There  was  another  sham  plot  of  one Netierville. 

 Aud  here  the  gooil  Colonel  Blood,  that  stole  the  Duke  of 

Ormond,  and,  if  a  timely  rescue  had  not  come  in.  had  hanged 
him  at  Tyburn,  and  afterwards  stole  the  crown,  though  he 
was  not  so  happy  as  to  carry  it  off;  no  player  at  small  games, 
he,  even  he,  the  virtuous  Colonel,  as  this  sham  piot  says, 
was  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Papists.  It  seems  these 
Papists  would  let  no  eminent  Protestant  be  safe.  But  some 
amends  were  made  to  the  Colonel  by  sale  of  the  narrative 
licensed  Thomas  Blood.  It  would  have  been  srrant>e  if  so 
much  mischief  were  stirring,  and  he  had  not  come  in  for  a 
snack." — Fzumen,  edit.  1711.  p.  311. 

Note  Z. —  Colonel  Blood. 
The  conspirator  Blood  even  foueht  or  made  his  way  into 
I  good  society,  and  sat.  at  good  men's  feasts.    Evelvr  \s  Diary 
"ears.  1 0th  May  1(171. — "Dined  at  Mr.  Treasurer's,  where 
dined  Monsieur  de  Grammont  and  several  French  noblemen, 
!  and  one  Blood,  that  impudent,  bold  fellow,  that  had  not  Ions; 
ii'.'o  attempted  to  steal  the  Imperial  crown  itself  out  of  the 
Tower,  pretending  curiosity  of  seeing  the  Regalia,  when. 
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stabbing  the  keeper,  though  not  mortally,  he  boldly  went 
away  with  it  through  all  the  guards,  taken  only  by  the  acci- 
dent of  his  horse  fulling  down.  How  he  came  to  bejiardoned. 
and  even  received  into  favor,  not  only  after  this,  but  several 
other  exploits  almost  as  daring,  both  in  Ireland  and  here,  I 
could  never  come  to  understand,  Some  believed  he  became 
a  spy  of  several  parties,  being  well  with  the  sectaries  and  ( n- 
thusiasts.  and  did  his  Majesty  service  that  way,  which  none 
alive  could  do  so  well  as  he.  But  it  was  certainly,  as  the 
boldest  attempt,  so  the  only  treason  of  the  sort  that  was 
ever  pardoned.  The  man  had  net  only  a  daring,  but  a  villan- 
ous  unmerciful  look,  a  false  countenance,  but  very  weil 
spoken  and  dangerously  insinuating." — Evelyn's  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  413. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  occasions  on  which  we  might  make 
curious  remarks  on  the  disregard  of  our  forefathers  for  ap- 
pearances, even  in  the  regulation  of  society.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who,  to  make  up  a  party  of 
French  nobles  and  English  gentlemen  of  condition,  should 
invite  as  a  guest.  Harrington  or  Major  Semple,  or  any  well- 
known  chevalier  dHndustriel  Yet  Evelyn  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  shocked  at  the  man  being  brought  into  society, 
but  only  at  his  remaining  unhanged. 

Note  AA.—  7'ke  Sheriffs. 
It  can  hardly  be  forgotten  ihat  one  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  Charles  II. reign  was  to  obtain  for  the  crown  the  power 
of  choosing  the  Sheriffs  of  London.  Roger  Nin  th  gives  a 
lively  account  of  his  brother.  Sir  Dudley  North,  who  agreed 
to  serve  for  the  court,  "  I  omit  the  share  he  had  in  compos- 
ing the  tumults  about  burning  the  Pope,  because  that  is  ac- 
counted for  in  the  Examen.  and  the  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper 
North.  Neither  is  there  occasion  to  say  anything  of  the  rise  I 
and  discovery  of  the  Hye  Plot,  for  the  same  reason.  Nor  is 
my  subject  much  concerned  with  this  latter,  farther  than  that, 
the  conspirators  had  taken  especial  care  of  Sir  Dudley  North. 
For  be  w  as  one  of  those  who,  if  they  had  succeeded,  was  to 
have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  his  skin  to  he  stuffed, 
and  hmig  up  in  Guildhall.  But,  all  that  apart,  he  reckoned 
it  a  great  unhappiness,  that  so  many  trials  for  high  treason, 
and  executions,  should  happen  in  his  ye'ir.  However,  in 
these  affairs,  the  sheriffs  were  passive;  for  all  returns  of 
panels,  and  other  despatches  of  the  law,  were  issued  and  done 
by  under  officers;  which  was  a  fair  screen  for  them.  They 
attended  at  the  trials  and  executions,  to  coerce  the  crowds, 
and  keep  order,  which  was  enough  for  them  to  do.  I  have 
heard  Sir  Dudley  North  say,  that,  striking  with  his  care,  he 
wondered  to  see  what  blows  his  countrymen  would  take 
upon  their  bare  heads,  and  never  look  up  at  it.  And  indeed, 
nothing  can  match  the  zeal  of  the  common  people  to  see 
executions.  The  worst  grievance  was  the  executioner  com- 
ing to  him  for  orders,  touching  the  abscinded  numbers,  and 
to  know  where  to  dispose  of  them.  Once,  while  he  was 
abroad,  a  cart,  with  some  of  them,  came  into  the  courtyard 
of  his  house,  and  flighted  his  lady  almost  out  of  her  wits; 
and  she  could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  dog  hangman's  say- 
ing he  came  to  speak  with  his  m  eter.  These  are  inconven- 
iences that  attend  the  stations  of  public  magistracy,  and  are 
necessary  to  be  borne  with,  as  magistracy  itself  is  necessary. 
1  have  now  no  more  to  say  of  any  incidents  during  the  shriev. 
alty;  but  that,  at  the  year's  end,  he  delivered  up  his 
charges  to  hi6  successors  in  like  manner  as  he  had  received 
them  from  his  predecessor;  and,  having  reinstated  his  fam- 
ily, he  lived  well  and  easy  at  his  own  house,  as  he  did  before 
these  disturbances  put  him  out  of  order." 

Note  BB.—lIistoi-i/  of  Colonel  Blood. 

This  person,  who  was  capable  of  framing  and  Carrying 
into  execution  the  most  desperate  enterprises,  was  one  of 
those  extraordinary  characters  who  can  only  arise  amid  the 
bloodshed,  confusion,  destruction  of  morality,  and  wide- 
spreading  violence,  which  take  place  during  civil  war.  We 
cannot,  perhaps,  enter  upon  a  subject  more  extraordinary 
or  entertaining,  than  the  history  of  this  notorious  desperado, 
who  exhibited  all  the  elements  of  a  most  accomplished 
ruffian.  As  the  account  of  these  adventures  is  scattered  in 
various  and  scarce  publications,  it  will  probably  be  a  service 
to  the  reader  to  bring  the  most  remarkable  of  them  under 
his  eye.  In  a  simultaneous  point  of  view. 

Blood's  father  is  reported  to  have  been  a  blacksmith;  but 
this  was  only  a  disparaging  mode  of  describing  a  person  who 
had  a  concern  in  iron-works,  and  had  thus  acquired  inde- 
pendence. He  entered  early  In  life  into  the  Civil  War.  served 
as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Parliament  forces,  and  was  put  by 
Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  into  the  commis- 
sion of  the  peace,  when  he  was  scarcely  two-and-twentv. 
This  outset  in  life  decided  his  political  party  for  ever;  and 
however  unfit  the  principles  of  such  a  man  rendered  him  for 
the  society  of  those  who  professed  a  rigidity  of  religion  and 
morals,  so  useful  was  Blood's  rapidity  of  invention,  and  so 
well  was  he  known,  that  he  was  held  capable  of  framing 
with  sagacity,  and  conducting  with  skill,  the  most  desperate 
Undertakings,  and  in  a  turbulent  time  was  allowed  to  associ- 
ate with  the  non-jurors,  who  affected  a  t  eculiar  austerity  of 
conduct  and  sentiments.  In  1663.  the  Act  of  Settlement  in 
Ireland,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon,  affected  Blood  deeply 
in  his  fortune,  and  from  that  moment  he  appears  to  have 
nourished  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whom  lift  considered 


as  the  author  of  the  measures  under  which  he  suffered- 
There  were  at  this  time  many  malcontents  of  the  Sr.nic  party 
with  hiiuseif,  so  th.-t  Lieutenant  Blood,  as  the  most  daring 
among  them,  was  able  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy which  hud  for  its  purpose  the  exciting  a  general 
insurrection,  and.  as  a  preliminary  step,  the  surprising  of 
the  eastle  of  Dublin.  The  means  proposed  for  the  last 
purpose,  which  wag  to  he  the  prelude  to  the  rising,  augurtd 
the  desperation  of  the  peison  by  whom  it  was  contrived  and 
yet  might  probably  have  succeeded,  from  its  very  boldness. 
A  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  hand  of  Blood  himself, 
calling  uiion  all  persons  to  take  arms  for  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Cov- 
enant. For  the  surprise  of  the  castle,  it  was  provided,  that 
seve  ral  persons  w  ith  petitions  in  their  hands,  were  to  w:  it 
w  ithin  the  walls,  as  if  they  stayed  to  present  them  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  while  about  fourscore  of  the  old  daring 
disbandeel  soldieis  were  to  remain  on  the  outside,  dressed 
like  carpenters,  smiths,  shoemakers,  and  other  ordinary 
mechanics.  As  soon  as  the  Lord  Lieutenant  went  in.  a 
baker  was  to  pass  by  the  main  guard  with  a  large  basket  of 
white  bread  on  his  back.  By  making  a  false  step,  he  was  to 
throw  down  his  burden,  which  might  create  a  scramble 
among  tne  soldiers,  and  offer  the  fourscore  men  before  men- 
tioned an  opportunity  of  disarming  them.,  while  the  others 
With  petitions  in  their  hands  secured  all  within;  and  being 
once  master  of  the  castle  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  pere<  n, 
they  were  to  publish  their  declaration.  But  some  of  the 
principal  conspirators  were  apprehended  about  twelve  hours 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  ef  th"  design,  in 
which  no  less  than  seven  members  of  the  Bouse  of  Commons 
(for  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  then  silt.ng)  wew  con- 
cerned. Leckie.  a  minister,  the  brother-in-law  of  Blood, 
was  wiih  several  others  tried,  condemned,  and  excci  ted. 
Blood  effected  his  escape,  but  was  still  so  much  the  object 
of  public  apprehension,  that  a  rumor  having  arisen  dining 
Leckie's  execution,  that  Major  Blood  was  at  hand  with  a 
party  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  every  one  of  the  guards,  and 
the  executioner  himself,  shifted  for  themselves,  leaving 
Leckie ,  with  the  halter  about  his  neck,  standing  alone  under 
the  gallows;  but  as  no  re-scue  appeared,  the  slieriff-ofh'rei s 
returned  to  their  duty,  and  the  criminal  was  executed. 
Meantime  Blood  retired  among  the  mountains  of  Ireland, 
w  here  he  berded  alternately  with  fanatics  and  Papists,  pro- 
vided only  they  weie  discontented  with  the  government. 
There  were  few  persons  better  acquainted  wth  the  intrigues 
of  the  time  than  tttis  active  parti-an.  who  was  ultimately 
Quaker,  Anabaptist,  or  Catholic,  but  always  a  rebel,  and 
revolutionist;  he  shifted  from  place  to  place,  and  fnni  king- 
dom to  kingdom ;  became  known  to  the  Admiral  de  Buyter, 
and  was  the  soul  of  every  desperate  plot. 

In  particular,  about.  166r>.  Mr.  Blood  was  one  of  a  revolu- 
tionary committee,  or  secret  council,  which  continued  its 
sittings  notwithstanding  that  government  knew  of  iis  meet- 
ings. For  their  security,  they  had  about  thirty  stout  follows 
posted  around  the  place  wheie  they  met  in  the  in.tnie  of  a 
corps  de  yarde.  It  fell  out.  that  two  of  tie  members  of  the 
council,  to  save  themselves,  and  perhaps  for  the  sake  of  a 
reward,  betrayed  all  their  transactions  to  the  ministry,  which 
Mr.  Blood  soon  suspected  and  in  a  short  time  got  to  the 
bottom  eif  the  wheile  affair.  He  appointed  these  two  perse  ns 
to  meet  him  at  a  tavern  in  the  city,  where  he  had  hit  gnaid 
ready,  who  secured  them  without  any  noise,  and  carried  them 
to  a  private  place,  provided  for  the  purpose,  when  l.e 
called  a  kind  of  court-martial,  before  whom  they  were  trie'd. 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot  two  days  after  in  the 
same  place.  When  the  time  appointed  came,  they  were 
brought  ont,  and  all  the  ne-cessary  preparations  made  for 
putting  the  sentence  in  execution;  and  the  poor  men.  see- 
ing no  hope's  of  escape,  disposed  themselves  to  suffe  r  as  w  e  11 
as  they  could.  At  this  critical  juncture.  Mr.  Blood  was 
graciously  pleased  to  grant  them  his  pardon,  and  at  the  same 
time  advised  them  to  go  to  their  new  master,  and  tell  Irm  all 
that  had  happened,  and  request  him.  in  the  name  of  their  old 
confederates,  to  be  as  favorable  to  such  of  them  as  should  at 
any  time  stand  in  need  of  his  mercy.  Whether  these  nnf«  r- 
tunate  people  carried  Mr.  Blood's  message  to  the  King  does 
not  any  where  appear.  It  is  however  certain,  that  not  long 
after  tiie  whole  conspiracy  was  discovered;  in  consequence 
of  which,  on  the  26th  of  April  1666,  Col  John  Bathbone,  and 
some  other  officers  ot  the  late  disbanded  ai my  were  tried 
and  cemvicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  a  plot  to  surprise  the 
Towe  r,  ami  to  kill  Get  era!  Monk. 

After  his  concern  with  this  desperate  conclave,  who  were 
chie  fly  fanatics  and  Fifth-Monarchy  men.  Blood  v>  changed 
the  scene  t<  r  Scotland,  where  l  cniingled  among  ihc  Cumeie  n- 
ians,  and  must  have  been  a  most  acceptable  associate  to  John 
Balfour  of  Bnrlev,  or  any  ether  who  joined  the  insurgents 
more  out.  of  spleen  or  de-ire  of  plunder,  than  from  religions 
motives.  The  writ'  rs  of  the  sect  seem  to  have  thought  his 
name  a  discredit,  or  perhaps  did  not  know  it;  neverthele  ss, 
it  is  affirmed  in  a  pamphlet  writte  n  l  y  a  person  who  seems 
to  have  been  we'll  acquainted  with  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
that  he  shared  the  dangers  of  the  defeat  at  1'entland  Hi'ls, 
27th  November  1666.  in  which  the  Cameron  ians  were  totally 
routed.  Afte  r  the  enuatri'rnent.  he  found  his  way  again  to 
Ireland,  but  was  hunted  out  of  Ulster  by  Lord  Dunganron, 
who  pursued  him  very  closely.  On  his  le'nrn  to  England  he 
made- himself  again  notorious  by  an  exploit,  of  w  inch  the 
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very  singular  particulars  nre  contained  in  the  pamphlet  al- 
ien;) mentioned,*  The  narrative  runs  as  follows:— 'Among 

thf  persons  apprehended  for  t lit:  late  lunatic  conspiracy,  wu 
one  Captain  Mason,  a  person  for  whom  Mr.  Blood  had  u 
particular  infection  ami  friendship.  This  person  was  to  be 
removed  from 'London  to  ono  of  the  northern  counties,  in 
order  to  his  trial  at  the  assizes;  and  to  that  intent  was  sent 
down  with  eight  of  the  Duke's  troop  to  guard  him,  being 
reckoned  to  he  a  person  bold  anil  Courageous.  Air.  Blood  hav- 
ing notice  of  this  journey,  resolves  by  the  way  to  rescue  his 
friend.  The  prisoner  and  his  guard  went  away  In  ihe  morn- 
ing, and  Air.  Blood  having  made  cho  ce  of  three  more  of  his 
acquaintance,  set  forward  the  same  day,  at  night,  without 
boots,  upon  small  horses,  and  their  pistols  in  their  trousers 
to  prevent  suspicion.  But  opportunities  are  not.  so  ens  ly 
had,  neither  were  all  places  convenient,  so  that  the  convoy 
and  their  prisoner  were  gone  a  good  way  beyond  Newark, 
before  Mr.  Blood  and  his  friends  had  tiny  scent  of  the  pris- 
oner. At  one  place,  they  set  n  sentinel  to  watch  his  coming 
by;  but  whether  it  was  out  of  fear,  or  that  the  person  was 
tired  with  a  tedious  expectation,  the  sentinel  brought  them 
no  tidings  either  of  the  prisoner  or  Ins  '.mini,  insomuch  that 
Air.  Blood  And  his  companions  began  to  think  their  friend  so 
far  before  them  upon  the  road  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
follow  him.  Yet  not.  willing  to  give  over  an  enterprise  BO 
generously  unde  taken,  upon  Air.  Blood's  encouragement, 
they  rode  on,  though  despairing  of  success,  till  finding  it 
grow  towards  evening,  and  meeting  with  a  convenient  inn 
UpOO  the  road,- In  ft  small  village  not  far  from  Doncaster, 
tin y  resolved  to  lie  t here  all  night,  and  return  for  London 
the  next  morning.  In  that  inn  they  had  not  sa*  long  in  a 
room  next  the  street,  condoling  among  themselves  the  ill 
success  of  such  a  tedious  journey,  and  the  misfortune  of 
their  friend,  before  the  convoy  came  thundering  up  to  the 
door  of  the  said  inn  with  their  |  risoner,  Captain  Mason 
having  made  choice  of  that  mn,  as  being  the  best  known  to 
him.  to  give  his  guardians  the  refreshment  of  a  dozen  of 
drink.  There  Mr.  Blood,  unseen  had  a  full  view  of  his 
friend,  and  of  the  persons  lie  had  to  deal  with.  He  had  be- 
spoke a  small  supper,  which  was  at  the  fire,  so  that  be  had 
but  very  little  time  for  consultation,  finding  that  Captain 
Mason's  party  did  not  intend  to  alight.  On  this  account  he 
only  gave  general  directions  to  his  associates  to  follow  his 
example  in  whatever  they  saw  him  do.  In  haste,  therefore, 
they  called  for  their  horses,  and  threw  down  their  money 
for  their  reckoning,  telling  the  woman  of  the  house  that 
since  they  hud  met  with  such  good  company,  they  were  re- 
solved to  go  forward.  Captain  Mason  went  oil  first  upon  a 
sorry  beast,  and  with  him  the  commander  of  the  party,  and 
four  more:  the  rest  staid  behind  to  make  an  end  of  their  li- 
quor. Then  away  marched  one  more  single,  and  in  a  very 
small  time  after,  the  last  two.  By  this  time  Mr.  Blond  and 
one  of  his  friends  being  horsed;  followed  the  two  that  were 
hindmost,  ann  soon  overlook  them.  These  four  rode  some 
little  time  together.  Mr.  Blood  on  the  right  band  of  The  two 
soldiers,  and  his  friend  on  the  left.  But  unon  a  sudden, 
Mr.  Blood  laid  hold  of  the  reins  of  the  horse  next  him,  while 
his  friend,  in  ohservation  to  his  directions,  did  the  same  on 
the  other  hand ;  and  haviiig  presently  by  surprise  dismounted 
the  soldiers,  pulled  off  their  bridles,  and  sent  their  horses  to 
pick  their  grass  where  they  pleased.  These  two  being  thus 
made  sure  of.  Mr.  Blood  pursues  his  game,  intending  to  have 
reached  the  single  trooper:  but  he  being  got  to  the  rest  of 
his  fellows,  now  reduced  to  six.  and  a  barber  of  York,  that 
travelled  in  their  com  pan  v  Air.  Blood  made  Up,  heads  the 
whole  party,  and  slops  them:  of  which  some  of  the  fore- 
most, looking  upon  him  to  he  either  drunk  or  m  id.  thought 
the  rebuke  of  a  switch  10  be  '^sufficient  chastisement  of  such 
a  rush  presnmpti  n.  which  they  exercised  with  more  con- 
tempt than  fury,  till,  by  the  rudeness  of  his  compliments  in 
return,  he  gave  tin  ni  to  Understand  he  was  not  in  jest,  but 
in  very  good  erirnest.  1,'eviassoon  seconded  by  1ns  friend 
that  was  with  him  in  his  first  exploit;  but  there  had  been 
several  rough  Mows  dealt  between  the  unequal  Dumber  of 
six  to  two.  before  Air.  Blood's  Iwo  other  friends  came  up  to 
their  assistance';  nay.  I  may  safely  say  six  to  two;  for  the 
barber  of  Yoi  k.  whether  out  of  his  natural  propensity  to  the 
sport,  nr  that  his  not-valiantness  had  made  him  so  generous 
as  to  help  his  fellow-travellers,  would  needs  show  his  valor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fray;  but  better  had  he  been  at  the 
latter  end  of  a  feast;  for  though  he  showed  hi*  prudence  to 
take  the  stronger  side,  as  he  guessed  by  the  number,  yet  be- 
cause he  would  take  no  warning,  which  was  often  given  him, 
not  to  put  himself  to  the  hazard  of  losing  a  guitar-linger  by 
meddling  in  a  business  that  nothing  concerned  him.  he  lost 
his  life,  as  they  were  forced  to  despatch  him.  in  the  first 
place,  for  giving  I  hem  a  needless  trouble.  The  barber  being 
become  an  useless  instrument,  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Blood's 
friends  being  come  up  the  skirmish  began  to  be  very  smart, 
the  four  assailants  having  singled  out  their  champions  as 
fairly  and  equally  as  they  cou'd.  All  this  while.  Captain 
Mason,  Being  rode  before  upon  his  thirty-shilling  steed, 
wondering MS  guvrd  came  not  with  him  looked  hack,  and 
observing  a  combustion  and  that  they  were  altogether  by 
the  ears  knew  not  what  to  think.  He  conjectured  it  at  first 
to  have  been  some  rntrigne  upon  him,  as  if  the  troopers  had 
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j  a  design  to  tempt  him  to  an  escape,  which  might  afterwards 
I  prove  more  to  his  prejudice;  just  hue  cats,  thai,  with  regard- 
less scorn,  seem  to  give  the  distressed  mouse  all  the  liberty 
ill  the  world  to  get  away  out  of  their  paws,  hut,  soon  recover 
their  prey  again  at  one  jump.    Thereupon,  unwilling  to  tin 
dergo  the  hazard  of  such  a  trial,  he  comes  back,  at  w  hich 
time  Mr.  Blood  cried  out  to    him,  'Horse,  horse,  quickly  1' 
an  alarm  so  amazing  at  first,  that  he  could  not  believe  it 
to  he  his  friend's  voice  when  he  heard  it;  hut  as  Ihe  thoughts 
of  military  men  are  soon  Summoned  together,  and  neve  hold 
Spanish  councils,  the  Captain  presently  settled  bis  resolu- 
tion, mounts  the  next  horse  that  wanted  a  rider,  and  puts  it 
in  for  a  share  of  his  own  self-preservation.    In  this  bloody 
conflict,  Al  r .  Blood  was  three  times  unhorsed,  occasion!  d  by 
his  forgetfnln ess.  as  having  omitted  to  new  girt  his  saddle, 
which  the  ostler  had  unloosed  upon  the  wadding  at.  his  first 
coming  into  the  inn.  Being.  Chen,  so  often  dismounted,  and  not 
knowing  the  reason,  which  the  occasion  would  not  give  him 
leave  to  consider,  he  resolved  to  fight  it  out  On  foot;  of  which 
two  of  the  soldiers  taking  the  advantage,  singled  him  out, 
and  drove  him  into  a  court-yard,  whore  he  made  a  Stand 
i  with  a  full  body,  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his  pistol  in 
the  other.    One  of  the  soldiers  taking  that  advantage  of  his 
open  b  dy,  shot  him  near  ihe  shoulder-blade  of  his  pistol- 
I  arm,  atwhicll  tune  be  had  four  Other  bullets  in  bis  body  that 
!  he  hail  received  before;  which  the  soldier  observing,  Hung 
h  is  discharged  pistol  at  him  with  that  good  aim  and  violence, 
that  he  hit  him  a  stunning  blow  just  under  the  forehe;id, 
upon  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  between  the  eyes,  which  for 
i  the  present  so  amazed  him,  that  he  gave  himself  over  for  a 
dead  man ;  yet  resolving  to  give  one  sparring  blow  before  he 
expired,  such  is  the  strange  provocation  and  success  of  do 
I  spair.  with  one  vigorous  stroke  of  his  sword  he  brought  his 
j  adversary  with  a  vengeance  from  his  horse,  and  laid  him  iu 
I  a  far  worse  condition  than  himself  at  his  horse's  feet. 

"At  that  timo,  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  he  was  just  going 
|  to  make  an  end  of  his  conquest,  by  giving  him  the  fatal  stab, 
but  that  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  Captain  Mason,  hiving, 
!  by  tl-e  help  of  his  friends,  done  his  business  where  they  had 
:  fought,  by  the  death  of  some,  and  the  disabling  of  others 
|  that/opposed  them,  came  in  and  hid  him  hold  and  spare  the 
life  of  one  that  had  been  the  civilest  person  to  him  upon  the 
'  road--a  fortunate  piece  of  kindness  in  the  one,  and  of  grat- 
itude in  the  other:  which  ATr  Blood  easily  condescending  to, 
by  the  joint  assistance  Of  the  Captain,  the  other  soldier  was 
I  soon  mastered,  and  the  victory,  after  a  sharp  fight,  that 
lasted  above  two  hours,  was  at  length  completed.    You  may 
be  sure  the  fight  was  well  maintained  on  both  sides,  while 
two  of  the  soldiers,  besides  the  barber,  were  slain  unpn  the 
!  place,  three  unhorsed,  and  the  rest  wounded.    And  it  was 
observable  that  though  the  encounter  happened  in  a  village, 
I  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  spectators  of  the  com- 
bat, yet  none  would  adventure  the  rescue  of  either  party,  i.s 
not  knowing  which  was  in  the  wrong,  or  which  in  the  l  ight, 
and  were  therefore  waiy  of  being  arbitrators  in  such  a  des- 
perate contest,  where  they  saw  the  reward  of  assistance  to 
DC  rothing  but  present  death.    After  the  combat  was  over, 
Mr.  Blood  and  his  friends  divided  themselves,  and  parted 
several  ways." 

Before  he  had  engaged  in  t.h's  adventure.  Blood  had  placed 
|  his  wife  and  son  in  an  apothecary's  shop  at  RuraforJ,  under 
1  the  name  of  Weston.  He  himself  afterwards  affceti  d  to  prae- 
|  tice  as  a  physician  under  that  of  AylifTe,  under  which  guise  be 
]  remained  concealed  until  bis  wounds  were  cured,  and  the 
I  hue  and  cry  against  him  and  his  accomplices  was  somewhat 
i  abated. 

In  the  meantime,  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  spirits 
j  toiled  in  framing  the  most  daring  enterprises,  had  deviled  a 
I  plot  whieh.  as  it  respected  the  person  at  whom  it  was  nimed. 
was  of  a  much  more  ambitions  character  than  that  for  the 
delivery  of  Mason     It  bad  for  its  object  the  seizure  of 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  his  ancient  enemy,  in 
'  the  streets  of  London.   In  this  some  have  thought  he  only 
!  meant  to  gratify  his  resentment,  while  others  suppose  that 
Ihe  might  hope  to  extort  some  important  advantages  by 
|  detaining  his  Grace  in  his  hands  as  a  prisoner.    The  Huke's 
:  historian,  Carte,  gives  the  following  account  of  this  extraor- 
dinary enterprise:— "  The  Prince  of  Orange  came  this  year 
(I(i70)  into  England,  and  being  invited,  on  Dec.  6.  to  an 
i  entertainment  iu  the  city  of  London,  his  Grace  attended  him 
j  thither.    As  he  was  returning  homewsrds  in  a  dark  night, 
und  going  up  St.  James's  Street,  at.  the  end  of  which,  facing 
'the  palace,  stood  Clarendon  House,  where  he  then  lived,  he 
I  was  attacked  by  Blood  and  five  of  his  accomplices.  The 
|  Duke  always  used  to  go  attended  with  six  footmen;  bnt  as 
I  they  were  to  i  heavy  a  load  to  ride  upon  a  conch,  he  always 
had  iron  spikes  behind  it  to  keep  them  from  getting  up; 
|  and  continued  this  practice  to  his  dying  day,  even  after  this 
I  attempt  of  assassination     These  six  footmen  used  to  walk 
j  on  both  sides  of  the  street,  over  against  the  coach;  but  by 
I  some  contrivance  or  other,  they  were  all  stopped  and  out  of 
j  the  way.  when  the  Duke  was  taken  out  of  bis  coach  by  Blood 
and  his  son.  and  mounted  on  horseback,  behind  one  of  the 
horsemen  in  his  company.     The  coachman  drove  on  to 
I  Clarendon  House,  and  told  the  porter  that  the  Duke  had  been 
seized  by  two  men,  who  had  curried  him  down  Bickadilly. 
The  porter  immediately  ran  that  way.  and  Air.  James  CI  rke 
|  chancing  to  beat,  that  time  in  the  court  of  ihe  house,  fol- 
|  lowed  with  all  possible  buste,  having  first  alatmed  the 
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family,  and  ordered  the  servants  to  come  after  him  as  fast 
as  they  could.  Blood.it  seems,  either  to  gratify  the  humor 
of  his  patron,  who  had  set  him  upon  this  work,  or  to  glut 
his  own  revenge  by  putting  Ins  Grace  to  the  same  ignomini- 
ous death,  which  his  accomplices  in  the  treasonable  design 
upon  Dublin  Castle  had  suffered,  had  taken  a  strong  fancy 
into  his  head  to  hang  ihe  Duke  at  Tyburn.  Nothing  could 
have  saved  his  Grace's  life,  but  that  extravagant  imagination 
and  passion  of  the  villain,  who,  leaving  the  Duke  mounted 
and  buckled  to  one  of  his  comrades,  rode  on  before,  and  (as 
is  said)  actually  tied  a  rope  to  the  gallows,  and  then  rode 
back  to  see  what  was  become  of  his  accomplices,  whom  he 
mi  t  riding  off  in  a  great  hurry.  The  horseman  to  whom  the 
Duke  was  tied,  was  a  person  of  great  strength,  but  being 
embarrassed  by  his  Grace's  struggling,  could  not  advance  as 
fast  as  he  desired,  lie  was,  however,  got  a  good  way  be- 
yond Berkeley  (now  Devonshire)  House,  towards  Knights- 
bridge,  when  the  Duke,  having  got  his  foot  under  the  man's, 
unhorsed  him,  and  they  both  fell  down  together  in  the  mud. 
where  they  were  struggling,  when  the  porter  and  Mr.  Clarke 
came  up.  The  villain  then  disengaged  himself,  and  seeing 
the  neighborhood  alarmed,  t)  ml  numbers  of  people  running 
towards  them,  got  on  horseback,  and  having,  with  one  of 
his  comrades,  fired  their  pistols  at  the  Duke  (hut  missed 
him,  as  taking  their  aim  in  the  dark,  and  in  a  hurry),  rode 
off  as  fast  us  they  could  to  save  themselves.  The  Duke  (now 
sixly  years  of  age)  was  quite  spent  with  struggling,  so  that 
when  Mr.  Clarke  and  the  porter  came  lip,  they  knew  him 
lather  by  feeling  his  star,  than  by  any  sound  of  voice  he 
could  utter;  and  tiny  were  forced  to  carry  him  home,  and 
lay  him  on  a  bed  to  recover  his  spirits,  lie  received  some 
wounds  and  bruises  in  the  struggle,  which  confined  Mm 
within  doors  for  some  days.  The  King,  when  he  heard  of 
this  intended  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  ex- 
pressed a  great  resentment  oh  that  occasion,  and  issued 
out  a  proclamation  for  the  discovery  and  apprehension  of 
the  miscreants  concerned  in  the  attempt. " 

Blood,  however,  lay  concealed,  and,  with  his  usual  success, 
escaped  apprehension.  While  thus  lurking,  he  entertained 
and  digested  an  exploit,  evincing  the  same  atrocity  which 
hod  characterised  the  undertakings  he  had  formerly  been  en- 
gaged in;  there  was  ulso  to  be  traced  in  his  new  device  some- 
thing of  that  peculiar  disposition  which  inclined  him  to  be 
desirous  of  adding  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Hie 
singular  infamy  of  putting  him  to  death  at  Tyburn.  With 
something  of  the  same  spirit,  he  now  resolved  to  show  his 
contempt  of  monarchy,  anil  all  its  symbols,  by  stealing  the 
crown,  sceptre,  and  other  articles  of  the  regalia  oat  of  the 
office  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  enriching  himself 
and  his  needy  associates  with  the  produce  of  the  spoils. 
This  feat,  by  which  Blood  is  now  chiefly  remembered,  is, 
like  all  his  transactions,  marked  with  a  daring  strain  of 
courage  and  duplicity,  and  like  most  of  his  undertakings, 
was  very  likely  to  have  proved  successful.  John  Bayley. 
Esq  ,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  ihe  Tower  of  Low Ion. 
gives  the  following  distinct  account  of  this  curious  exploit. 
At  this  period,  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  Keeper,  as  it  was 
called,  of  the  Jewel  House. 

"  It  was  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
that  i fie  Regalia  in  the  Tower  first  became  objects  of  public 
inspection,  which  King  Charles  allowed  in  consequence  of 
the  reduction  in  the  emoluments  of  the  master's  office.  The 
profits  which  arose  from  showing  the  jewels  to  strangers, 
Sir  Gilbert  assigned,  in  lieu  of  a  salary,  to  the  person  w  bom 
he  had  appointed  to  the  care  of  them.  This  was  an  old 
confidential  servant  of  bis  lather's,  one  Talbot  Edwards, 
whose  name  is  banded  down  to  posterity  as  keeper  of  the 
regalia,  when  the  notorious  attempt  to  steal  the  crown  was 
made  in  the  year  1673;  the  following  account  of  which  is 
chiefly  derived  from  a  relation  which  Mr.  Edwards  himself 
made  of  the  transaction. 

"About  three  weeks  before  this  audacious  villain  Blootl 
made  his  attempt  upon  the  crown,  he  came  to  the  Tower  in 
the  habit  of  a  parson,  with  a  long  cloak,  cassock,  and  canoni- 
cal girdle,  accompanied  by  a  woman,  whom  he  celled  his 
wife.  They  desired  to  see  the  regalia,  and,  just  as  their 
wishes  had  been  gratified,  the  lady  feigned  sudden  indispo- 
sition; this  called  forth  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  the 
keeper's  wife,  who,  having  courteously  invited  her  into  their 
house  to  repose  herself,  she  soon  recovered,  and  on  their 
departure,  professed  themselves  thankful  fi  r  this  civility 
A  few  days  after.  Blood  came  again,  bringing  a  present  to 
Mrs.  Edwards,  of  four  pairs  of  white  gloves  from  his  pre- 
tended wife;  and  having  thus  begun  the  acquaintance,  they 
made  frequent  visits  to  improve  It.  After  a  short  resp  te 
of  their  compliments,  the  disguised  mftian  returned  again; 
and  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  said  that  his  wife 
could  discourse  of  nothing  but  the  kindness  of  those  good 
people  in  the  Tower — that  she  hud  long  studied,  and  at 
length  bethought  herself  of  a  handsome  way  of  requital. 
You  have,  quoth  he,  a  pretty  young  gentlewoman  for  your 
daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew,  who  has  two  or  three 
hundred  a-year  in  land,  and  is  at  my  disposal.  It  your 
daughter  be  free,  and  you  approve  it,  I'll  bring  him  here  to 
see  her,  and  we  will  endeavor  to  make  it  a  match.  This 
was  easily  assented  to  by  old  Mr.  Edwards,  who  invited  the 
parson  to  dine  with  him  on  that  day;  he  readily  accepted 
lint  invitation;  and  taking  upon  him  to  say  grace,  performed 
it  «  ith  great  seeming  devotion,  aud  casting  up  his  eyes,  con- 


cluded it  with  a  prayer  for  the  King.  Queen,  and  royal  fam- 
ily. After  dinner,  he  went  up  to  see  the  rooms,  and  obseiv- 
ing  a  handsome  case  of  pistols  hang  there,  expressed  a  great 
desire  to  buy  them,  to  present  to  a  young  lord,  who  wa.-  bis 
neighbor;  a  pretence  by  which  he  thought  of  disarming  the 
house  against  the  period  intended  for  ihe  execution  of  his 
design.  At  his  departure,  which  was  a  canonical  btnedietion 
of  the  good  company,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  to  bring 
his  nephew  to  see  bis  mistress,  which  was  the  very  e  ay  that 
he  made  his  daring  attempt.  The  good  old  gentleman  had 
got  up  ready  to  receive  his  guest  and  the  daughter  » as  in 
her  best  dress  to  entertain  her  expicied  lover:  w  hen.  behold. 
Parson  Blood,  with  three  more,  came  to  the  jewel-house,  all 
aimed  with  rapier-blades  in  their  canes,  ai  d  eveiy  one  a 
dagger,  and  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  Two  of  his  compan- 
ions entered  in  with  him,  on  pretence  of  teeing  the  crown, 
and  the  third  staid  at  the  door,  as  if  to  look  after  the  young 
lady,  a  jewel  of  a  more  ctarnimg  description,  but  in  reality 
asa  watch.  'Ihe  caugl.ter.  who  thought  it  net  nudist  to 
comedown  till  she  was  called,  sent  the  maid  to  lake  a  view 
of  the  company,  and  bring  a  description  of  her  gallant;  and 
th"  servant,  conceiving  that  he  was  the  intended  bride  groe  m 
who  staid  at  the  door,  being  the  youngest  of  tbe  party,  re- 
turned to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her  yean  g  mistress  with  the 
idea  she  had  formed  of  his  person.  Bleed  told  Mr.  Edwards 
that  they  would  not  go  up  stairs  till  his  w  ife  came,  and  de- 
sired him  to  show  his  friends  the  crown  to  pass  tbe  time  till 
then;  and  they  bad  no  sooner  entered  the  room,  and  the 
door,  a*  usual,  shut,  than  a  cloak  was  threivn  over  the  old 
man's  head,  and  a  gag  put  in  his  mouth.  Thus  s>  cuicd.  they 
told  him  that  their  resolution  was  to  have  the  crown,  globe, 
and  sceptre;  and.  if  he  would  quietly  submit  to  it.  they  would 
spare  his  life;  otherwise  be  was  lo  expect  no  merry.  He 
thereupon  endeavored  to  make  all  the  noise  he  possibly 
could,  to  be  beard  above;  they  then  knocked  him  down  with 
a  wooden  mallet,  and  !olcl  him,  that,  if  yet  be  wrnld  lie 
quietly,  they  would  spare.bis  life;  but  if  not,  uion  hka  rtxt 
attempt  te>  discover  them,  ihe-y  would  kill  him  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, however,  according  to  his  own  account)  was  not 
Intimidated  by  this  threat,  but  strained  himself  lo  mi  ke  ihe 
greater  noise,  and  in  consequence,  received  several  moie 
bleiws  on  the  head  with  the  mallet,  and  was  stabbed  in  tbe 
belly;  this  again  brought  Ihe  poor  old  man  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time  in  so  senseless  a  state,  that 
one  of  the  villains  pronounced  him  dead.  Edwaieis  bad 
cornea  1'ttle  to  himself,  and  hearing  this,  lay  quietly,  con- 
ceiving it  best  to  be  thought  so.  The  beotywts  now  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  erne  of  ihem,  named  Parrot,  secreted  tbe 
orbi  Blood  held  the  crown  under  his  cloak ;  and  the  tie  ret 
was  about  to  file  the  sceptre  in  two,  in  older  that  it  might 
be  placed  in  a  bag,  brought  for  that  purpose;  but.  f<  nu 
nately.  the  son  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  been  in  Flanders 
with  fair  John  Talbot,  and  em  his  landing  in  Fnglanel.  bad 
obtaine  d  leave  to  come  away  post  to  visit  his  fall  er.  hap 
pened  to  arrive  whilst  this  scene  w  as  acting:  and  e  n  ce  miiig 
te>  the  door,  tbe  person  that  stood  sentinel  asked  with  win  m 
he  would  speak;  to  which  he  answered,  thai  he  belonged  to 
the  house;  anil,  perceiving  tbe  pel  son  to  be  a  stranger.  t<  Id 
him  that  if  he  bad  any  business  wilh  Ins  father.  Hint  be 
Would  acquaint  him  wilh  it.  anil  so  hrftenrd  up  stairs  te 
salute  his  friends.  This  unexpected  aceidtnl  spuari  c<  n 
fusion  amongst  ihe  paity,  and  they  instantly  deci  mped  with 
the  crown  anel  oib.  leaving  the  sceplie  yet  unfiled.  Tie 
aged  keeper  now  laised  himself  upon  his  legs  forced  the  i af 
from  his  mouth,  and  cried,  '  1  reason,  murder!'  which  being 
beard  by  his  daughter,  w  ho  was.  perhaps,  anxie  nsly  <  x]  ect 
ing  far  either  sounds,  ran  out  and  reiterated  ihe  ciy.  1  ht 
alarm  iv>w  became  general,  and  young  Edvaiels  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Ci;  plain  beckman,  ran  alter  the  conspiratoi  s. 
whom  a  wareh  r  put  himself  in  a  position  to  stop,  but  Bh  od 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him.  and  be  fell,  although  uiihuit.  ai  d 
the  thie  ves  proceeded  safely  to  the  next  post,  where  one 
Sill,  w  ho  had  hern  a  soldier  unde  r  C  romwell.  Stood  sentinel; 
but  he  offered  no  oppositie  n.  and  they  accordingly  passed 
che drawbridge.  Dorses  were  waiting  for  them  at  St.  Cath- 
erine's gate;  and  as  they  tan  that  way  alontr  the  Tower  wharf, 
they  themselves  cried  out,  'Stop  tbe  rogues!'  by  vhii  b  they 
passed  on  unsuspected,  till  Captain  Bee  kman  overtook  them. 
At  his  bead  Blood  filed  another  pistol,  but  missed  him  and 
was  seized.  Vnde-r  the  cloak  of  this  daring  villain  was  found 
the  crown,  and,  although  he  saw  himself  a  prisorer.  he  br.d 
yet  the  impudence  to  struggle  for  bis  prey;  and  when  it  wis 
ii  ally  wrested  from  him.  said,  ' It  was  a  gailant  attempt, 
however  unsuccessful;  it  was  for  a  crown!'  Parrot,  v. ho 
hael  formerly  served  under  General  Harrison,  was  also  take  n; 
but  Hunt,  Blrod's  son-in-law,  reached  bis  hoi 8*  and  ude  e>tf. 
as  did  rwo  other  of  the  Ibieves;  but  be  was  sorn  efrei  wards 
stopped,  anel  likewise  committed  to  custody.  In  this  snug- 
gle and  confusion,  the  great  pearl,  a  large  diamond,  and 
several  smaller  stones,  were  lost  from  the  crown;  but  ihe 
two  former,  and  seime  of  the  latter,  were  afte  rwards  found 
and  restored:  and  the  Bellas  ruby,  broken  off  the  sceptre, 
being  found  in  Parrot's  pocket,  nothing  considerable  w  as 
eventually  missing. 

"As  soon  as  the  prisoners  were  secured,  young  Edv  an  s 
hastened  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  who  was  then  master  mil 
treasurer  of  the  Jewel  House,  and  tave  him  an  acn  m  l  of 
the  transaction.  Sir  Gilbe'rt  instantly  went  to  the  Kim.-.  :  »«j 
acquainted  his  majesty  with  i, ,  and  his  majesty  eommaiu  id 
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him  to  proceed  forthwith  to  the  Tower,  to  nee  how  mutter* 
stood;  to  take  the  examination  of  lilood  and  I  he  others;  anil  to 
return  and  report  it  to  hiiii,  sir  Gilbert  accordingly  went :  but 
the  King  in  the  meantime  was  persuaded  by  some  about  him, 
to  hear  Hie  exauiinat  ioc  himself,  and  the  prisoners  were  in 
consequence  sent  for  to  WW  chall;  a  circumstance  Which  is 
supposed  to  have  saved  these  daring  wretches  from  the  gal- 
lows "  ,  _, 

On  his  examination  under  such  an  atrocious  charge,  Blood 
audaciously  replied,  "  that  he  would  never  betray  an  asso- 
ciate, or  defend  himself  at  the  expense  of  uttering  a  false- 
hood." lie  even  averred,  perhaps,  more  than  was  true 
against  himself,  when  he  confessed  that  he  had  lain  con- 
cealed anions  the  reeds  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  King 
with  a  carabine,  while  Charles  was  bathing;  but  he  pre- 
tended t  hat  on  this  occasion  his  purpose  was  disconcerted 
by  a  secret  awe— appearing  to  verify  the  allegation^  of  Shak- 
speare,  "There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  King,  that 
treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would,  acts  little  of  its 
will." 

To  this  story,  true  or  false,  Blood  added  a  declaration  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  following,  disbanded  soldiers 
and  others,  who,  from  motives  of  religion,  were  determined  to 
take  the  life  of  Hie  King,  as  the  only  obstacle  to  their  obtain- 
ing freedom  of  worship  and  liberty  of  conscience.  These 
men.  he  said,  would  he  determii  ed,  by  his  execution,  to  per- 
sist in  the  resolution  of  putting  Charles  to  death ;  whereas, 
he  averred  thai,  by  sparing  his  life,  the  King  might  disarm  a 
hundred  poniards  directed  against  his  own.  This  view  of 
tin'  ease  made  a  strong  impression  on  Charles,  whose  selfish-? 
in  ss  was  uncommonly  acute:  yet  he  felt  the  impropriety  of 
pardoning  the  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
and  condescended  to  ask  that  faithful  servant's  permission, 
before  he  would  exert  his  authority,  to  spare  the  assassin. 
Ormond  answered,  that  if  the  King  chose  to  "pardon  the  at- 
tempt to  steal  his  crown,  he  himself  might  easily  consent, 
that  the  attempt  upon  his  life,  as  a  crime  of  much  less  im- 
portance, should  also  be  forgiven.  Charles,  accordingly, 
not  only  gave  Blood  a  pardon,  but  endowed  him  with  a  pen- 
sion of  ,£500  a-year;  which  led  many  persons  to  infer,  not 
only  that  the  King  wished  to  preserve  himself  from  the  fu- 
ture attempts  of  this  desperate  man.  but  that  he  had  it  a'so 
in  view  to  secure  the  services  of  so  determined  a  ruffian,  in 
case  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  employing  him  in  his 
own  line  of  business.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between 
the  fate  of  Blood,  pensioned  and  rewarded  for  this  audacious 
attempt,  and  that  of  the  faithfnl  Edwards,  who  may  be  safe- 
ly said  to  have  sacrificed  his  life  in  defence  of  the  properly 
intrusted  to  him!  In  remuneration  for  his  fidelity  and  his 
sufferings.  Edwards  only  obtained  a  grant  of  £C00  from  the 
Exchequer,  with  £100  to  his  son;  but  so  little  pains  were 
taken  about  the  regular  discharge  of  these  donatives,  that, 
the  parties  entitled  to  them  were  glad  to  sell  them  for  half 
the  sum.  After  ibis  wonderful  escape  from  justice,  Blood 
seems  to  have  affected  the  airs  of  a  person  in  favor,  and  was 
known  to  solicit  the  suits  of  many  of  the  old  republican 
party,  for  whom  he  is  said  to  have  gained  considerable  in- 
dulgences, when  the  old  cavaliers,  who  had  ruined  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  Charles  the  First,  could  obtain  neither 
countenance  nor  restitution.  During  the  ministry  called  the 
Cabal,  he  was  high  in  favor  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham; 
till  upon  their  declension,  his  favor  began  also  to  fail,  and 
we  find  him  again  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  Court.  Blood 
was  not  likely  to  lie  idle  amid  the  busy  intrigues  and  factions 
which  succeeded  the  celebrated  discovery  of  Gates.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  passed  again  into  violent  opposition  to  the 
Court,  but  his  steps  were  no  longer  so  sounding  as  to  be 
heard  above  his  contemporaries.  North  hints  at  his  being 
involved  in  a  plot  against  his  former  friend  and  patron  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  passage  is  quoted  at  length  in 
Note  Y. 

The  plot,  it  appears,  consisted  in  an  attempt  to  throw  some 
scandalous  imputation  upon  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  a 
conspiracy  to  effect  which  Edward  Christian,  Arthur  O'Brien, 
and  Thomas  Blood,  were  indicted  in  the  King's  Bench,  and 
found  guilty,  25th  June  16S0.  The  damages  sued  for  were 
lad  as  high  as  ten  thousand  pounds,  for  which  Colonel 
Blood  found  bail.  But  he  appears  to  have  been  severely  af- 
fected in  health,  as.  24th  August  1680,  he  departed  this  life 
in  a  species  of  lethargy.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  the 
story  of  his  death  and  funeral  was  generally  regarded  as  fab- 
ricated, preparative  to  some  exploit  of  his  own;  nay.  so 
general  was  this  report,  that  the  coroner  caused  his  body  to 
be  raised,  and  a  jury  to  sit  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing that  the  celebrated  Blood  had  at  length  undergone  the 
common  fate  of  mankind.  T  here  was  found  unexpected 
difficulty  in  proving  that  the  miserable  corpse  before  the 
jury  was  that  of  the  celebrated  conspirator.  It  was  at  length 
recognised  by  some  of  his  acquaintances,  who  swore  to  the 
preternatural  size  of  the  thumb,  so  that  the  coroner,  con- 
vinced of  the  identity,  remanded  this  once  active,  and  now 
quiet  person,  to  his  final  rest  in  Tothill-fields. 

Such  were  the  adventures  of  an  individual,  whose  real  ex- 
ploits, whether  the  motive,  the  danger,  or  the  character  of 
the  enterprises  be  considered,  equal  or  rather  surpass,  those 
fictions  of  violence  and  peril  which  we  love  to  peruse  in  ro- 
mance. They  cannot,  therefore,  be  deemed  foreign  to  a  work 
dedicated,  ike  the  piesent.  to  the  preservation  of  extraor- 
dinary occurrences,  whether  real  or  fictitious. 


Note  CC—  Vatnal  Mutes. 
This  little  piece  of  superstition  was  suggested  by  the  fol- 
lowiiig.incideni.  The  Author  of  Waverley  happened  to  be 
standing  by  with  other  gentlemen,  while  the  Captain  of  the 
Selkirk  Yeomanry  was  purchasing  a  horse  for  the  use  of  his 
trumpeter.  The  animal  ottered  was  a  handsome  one,  and 
neither  the  officer,  who  was  an  excellent  jockey,  nor  any  one 
present,  could  see  any  imperfection  in  wind  or  limb.  But  u 
person  happened  to  pass,  who  was  asked  to  give  an  opinion. 
This  man  was  called  Blind  Willie,  who  drove  a  small  trade 
in  cattle  and  horses,  and  what  seemed  as  extraordinary,  in 
watches,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  born  blind.  He 
was  accounted  to  possess  a  rare  judgment  in  these  subjects 
of  traffic.  So  Boon  as  he  had  examined  the  horse  in  question, 
he  immediately  pronounced  it  to  have  something  of  his  own 
complaint,  and  in  plain  words  stated  it  to  be  blind,  or  verg- 
ing upon  that  imperfection,  which  was  found  to  be  the  casii 
on  close  examination.  None  present  had  suspected  this 
fault  in  the  animal;  which  is  not.  wonderful,  considering 
that  it  may  frequently  exist,  without  any  appearance  in  ;he 
i  organ  affected.  Blind  Willie,  being  asked  how  he  made  a 
discovery  imperceptible  to  so  many  gentlemen  who  had  their 
eyesight,  explained,  that  after  feeling  the  horse's  limbs,  he 
laid  one  hand  on  its  heart,  and  drew  the  other  briskly  across 
the  animal's  eyes,  when,  finding  no  increase  of  pulsation, 
inconsequence  of  the  latter  motion,  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  horse  must  be  blind. 


APPENDIX  TO  INTRODUCTION. 


No.  I. 

The  following  Notices  were  recommended  to  my  attention, 
in  the  politest  manner  possible,  by  John  Christian.  Esq.  of 
Milntown,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Unrigg.  in  Cnmberlan  1, 
Dempster  at  present  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  This  gentleman  is 
naturally  interested  in  the  facts  which  are  stated,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  respectable  family  of  Christian,  and  lineal  y 
descended  from  William  Dh6ne,  put  to  death  by  the  Connt- 
ess  of  Derby.  I  can  be  no  way  interested  in  refusing  Mr. 
Christian  this  justice,  and  willingly  lend  my  aid  to  extend 
the  exculpation  of  the  family. 


"  HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  EDWAKD  &  WILLIAM 
CHRISTIAN; 

TWO  -CHARACTERS  IN  '  PEVERIL  OF  THE  PEAK.'  "* 

The  venerable  Dr.  Dryasdust,  in  a  preparatory  dialogue,  ap- 
prises the  Eidolon,  or  apparition  of  the  Author,  that  he  stood 
"  much  accused  for  adulterating  the  pure  sources  of  histor- 
ical knowledge;"  and  is  answered  by  that  emanation  of 
genius,  "  that  he  has  done  some  service  to  the  public  if  he 
can  present  to  them  a  lively  fictitious  picture,  for  which  the 
original  anecdote  or  circumstance  which  he  made  free  to 
press  into  his  service,  only  furnished  a  slight  sketch;"  "  that 
by  introducing  to  the  busy  and  the  youthful, 

'Truths  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd,' 
and  by  creating  an  interest  in  fictitious  adven  tares  ascribed  to 
a  historical  period  and  characters,  the  reader  begh  s  next  to 
be  anxious  to  learn  what  the  facts  really  were,  and  how  far  the 
novelist  ha-  justly  represented  them  " 

The  adventures  ascribed  to  "historical  characters"  would, 
however,  fail  in  their  moral  aim.  if  fiction  were  placed  at 
variance  with  truth;  if  Hampden,  or  Sidney,  for  example, 
were  painted  as  swindlers;  or  Lady  Jane  Grey,  or  Uachael 
Russel,  as  abandoned  women. 

"Odzooks!  must  one  swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song?"  al- 
though an  excellent  joke,  were  a  bad  palliation  in  such  a 
case.  Fancy  may  be  fairly  indulged  in  the  illustration,  but 
not  in  th<-  perversion  of  fact;  and  if  the  fictitious  picture 
should  have  no  general  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  flour- 
ish of 

"  Truths  severe  in  fairy  fiction  dress'd," 

were  but  an  aggravation  of  fhe  wrong. 

The  family  of  Christian  is  indebted  to  this  splendid  lu- 
minary of  the  North  for  abundant  notoriety. 

The  William  Christian  represented  on  one  part  as  an  un- 
grateful traitor,  on  the  other  as  the  victim  <  f  a  judicial  mur- 
der, and  his  brother  (or  relative)  Edward,  one  of  t"e  suite 
of  a  Duket  of  Buckingham,  were  so  far  real  historical  per- 
sons. Whether  the  talents  and  skill  of  Edward  in  imposing 
on  Fenella  a  feigned  silence  of  several  years,  he  among  the 
legitimate  or  supernatural  wonders  of  this  fertile  genius, 
his  fair  readers  do  not  seem  to  be  agreed.  Whether  the 
residue  of  the  canvas  filled  up  with  a  masterly  picture  of  the 
most  consummate  hypocrite  and  satanic  villain  ever  pre- 


*  [This  pamphlet  was  printed  at  London,  without  date,  in 
small  8vo.    A  copy  is  preserved  in  the  Abbotsford  Library  ] 

t  Not  the  Duke  described  in  Peveril,  but  the  companion 
of  Charles  I.  in  his  Spanish  romance. 
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sented  to  the  imagination,  he  consistent  with  the  historical 
character  of  this  individual,  is  among  the  subjects  of  re-  | 
search  to  which  the  novelist  has  given  a  direct  invitation  in 
his  prefatory  chapter. 

English  history  furnishes  few  materials  to  aid  the  investi- 
gation of  transactions  chiefly  confiued  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Circumstances  led  me,  many  years  ago.  to  visit  this  ancient 
Lillipnt;  whether  as  one  of  those  "smart  fellows  worth  talk- 
ing to,"  "  in  consequence  of  a  tumble  from  my  barouche." 
"  usa  ruined  miner,"  or  as  "a  disappointed  speculator."  is 
of  no  material  import.  It  may  be  that  temporary  embar- 
rassment drove  me  into  seclusion,  without  any  of  the  irre- 
sistible inducements  alluded  to;  and  want  of  employment, 
added  to  the  acquaintance  and  aid  of  a  zealous  local  anti- 
quary, gradually  led  to  an  examination  of  all  accessible 
authorities  on  this  very  subject  among  others.  So  it  hap- 
pened, that  I  had  not  landed  many  hours  before  I  found  the 
mournful  ditty  of  "William  Dh6ne"  (brown  or  fair-haired 
William,  this  very  identical  William  Christian)  twanged 
through  the  demi-nasal,  demi-guttural  trumpet  of  the 
carman,  and  warbled  by  the  landlady's  prettv  daughter; 
inshoit.  making  as  great  a  figure  in  its  little  sphere  as  did 
once  the  more  important  ballad  of  Chevy  (  base  in  its  wirier 
range:  the  burden  of  the  song  purporting  that  William  Dl  fine 
was  the  mirror  of  virtue  and  patriotism,  and  that  envy, 
hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  uncharitubleness,  operate  the 
destruction  of  the  wisest  and  the  best. 

Themes  of  popular  feeling  naturally  attract  the  earliest, 
notice  of  a  stranger;  and  I  found  the  story  of  this  individual, 
though  abundantly  garbled  and  discolored  i  n  the  insular 
records,  fuil  of  circumstances  to  excite  the  deepest  interest, 
but  which,  to  be  rendered  intelligible,  must  be  approached 
by  a  circuitous  route,  in  which  neither  elfin  page,  nor  maiden 
fair,  can  be  the  companon  of  our  walk 

The  loyal  and  celebrated  James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby, 
was  induced,  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  to  fix  his 
chief  residence  in  the  Isle  of  Man  from  1643  to  vm*  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  composed,  in  the  form  of  a  lettert  to  his  son 
Charles  (Lord  Strange),  an  historical  account  of  that  island, 
with  a  statement  of  his  own  proceedings  there;  interspersed 
with  much  political  advice  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor; 
full  of  acute  observation,  and  evincing  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  works  of  Machiavelli,  which  it  appears  by  a 
quotation, %  that  he  had  studied  in  a  Latin  edition.  The 
work,  although  foimally  divided  into  chapters  and  numbered 
paragru  hs  is  professedly  desultory, §  and  furnishes  few 
means  of  determining  the  relative  dates  of  his  facts,  which 
uiust  accordingly  be  supplied  by  internal  evidence,  and  in 
some  cases  by  conjecture. 

He  appeals  to  have  been  drawn  thither,  in  1643.  by  letters  || 
intimating  the  danger  of  a  revolt:  the  "people  had  begun  the 
fashion  of  England  in  murmuring;"  "  assembled  in  a  tumul- 
tuous manner  desiring  new  laws,  they  would  have  no  bish- 
ops, pay  no  tithes  to  the  clergie.  despised  authority,  rescued 
people  committed  by  the  Governor,"  etc.  etc. 

The  Karl's  tirst  care  was  to  apply  himself  to  the  consider- 
ation of  these  insurrectionary  movement*:  and  as  he  found 
sonic  interruption  to  his  proceedings  ill  thecondiict  if  Edward 
OAH*rt«/i,^anattemptBhall  be  made,  so  far  as  our  limits  will 
ttdinit.  10  extract  the  Earl's  own  account  of  this  person.  "I 
was  newly**  got  acquainted  with  Captain  Christian,  whom 
i  perceived  to  have  anilities  enough  to  do  me  service  I  was 
told  he  had  made  a  good  fortune  in  the  Indies;  that  he  was  a 
Mankesman  borne.     .  .  .  "  lie  is  excellent  good  compante; 


*  His  countess  resided  at  Latham  House  (her  heroic  de- 
fence of  which  is  well  known)  until  1644  or  5,  when  she  also 
retired  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  A  contemporary  publication, 
the  Mercurius  Aulicvs,  by  John  Birkenhead,  says,  "  the 
Countesse,  it  seems,  stole  the  Earl's  breeches,  when  he  fled 
long  since  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  hath  III  his  absence 
played  the  man  at  Latham."  1  his  insinuation  is  certainly  un- 
just;  but  the  Earl  seems  to  consider  some  explanation  neces- 
sary, "why  he  left  the  land,  when  every  gallant  spirit  had  en- 
gaged himself  for  king  and  country.'"  Danger  of  revolt  and 
invasion  of  the  island  constitute  the  substance  of  this  expla-  | 
nation  There  is  reason,  however,  to  conjecture,  that  he  had 
been  disapoointed  of  the  command  Le  had  a  right  to  expect, 
when  he  brought  a  considerable  levy  to  join  the  King  at 
York  Anv  explanation,  in  short,  might  he  listened  to, 
except  a  doubt  of  his  loyalty  and  ardent  military  spirit,  which 
were  above  all  impeachment. 

+  Punished  in  Feck's  Desiderata  Curiam,  in  1770. 

I  Feck,  )i.  4)6— fortiter  calumniari  aliquid  udhrerehit. 
S  Peck.  p.  446.    "  Loth  to  dwell  too  long  on  one  subject," 

6kip  over  to  some  other  matter. 

II  Peck,  434. 

*f  For  a  history  of  this  family,  established  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  so  early  as  1422,  see  Hutchinson's  History  of  Oumber- 
iand.  vol.  iii.  p.  146.  They  had  previously  been  established 
n  Wigmnshire. 

•*  This  is  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the 
relative  dates:  the  word  newly,  thus  employed  atthe  earliest 
in  1643. re' ers  to  1683  the  date,  of  the  appointment  of  H  Chris- 
tian to  be  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  office  he  had  till 
1635  (SaCmvverpllV  Account  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  published  in 
17H2.  p.  100),  the. Earl  being  then  Lord  Strange,  but  apparently 
taking  the  lead  in  public  business  during  his  father's  life- 
time. 


as  rude  as  a  sea  captain  should  be:  but  refined  as  one  that 
|  had  civilized  himself  half-a-year  at  Court,  where  he  served 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham.''  .  .  .  "  While  he  governed  here 
some  few  years  he  pleased  me  very  well."  etc.  etc.  "But 
such  is  the  condition  of  man,  that  most  will  have  some  fault 
or  other  to  blurr  all  their  best  vertues;  and  his  was  of  that 
condition  which  is  reckoned  with  drunkenness,  viz.  covetous- 
ness,  both  marked  Willi,  age  to  increase  and  grow  in  man." 
..."  When  a  Prince  has  given  all.  and  the  favourite  can 
desire  no  more,  they  both  grow  weary  ofone  another."* 

An  account  of  the  Earl's  successive  public  meetings,  short, 
from  the  limits  of  our  sketch,  is  extracted  in  a  notet  from 
the  headings  of  the  chapters  (apparently  composed  by  Feck). 
In  the  last  of  these  meetings  it  appears  that  Edward  C'hris- 
tian  attempted  at  its  clo«e  to  recapitulate  the  business  of  the 
day:  "  Asked  if  we  did  not  agree  thus  and  thus,"  mention- 
ing some  things  (says  the  Earl)  "he  had  instructed  the 
people  to  aske;  which  happily  they  had  forgot."  The  Earl 
accordingly  rose  in  wtathe.  and.  after  a  short  speech,  "bade 
the  court  to  rise,  and  no  man  to  speak  more." — "Some  (he 
adds)  were  committed  to  prison,  ano  there  abided,  until  upon 
submission  and  assurance  of  being  eery  good  and  guiet.  they 
were  relessed,  and  others  were  put  into  i heir  rooms. — I 
thought  fit  to  make  them  be  deeply  fined:  since  this  they  all 
come  in  most  submisse  and  taring  mdnnet*%  Pretty  effi- 
cient means  of  producing  quiet,  ifth<  despol  he  strong  enough, 
and  with,  it  such  love  as  Suits  a  despot's  fancy!  Among  the 
prisoners  w  ere  Edward  Christian  and  his  brother  William  of 
Knockrushen;  the  latter  was  released  in  1614,  on  g;ving  bond, 
among  other  conditions,  not  to  depart  the  island  without 
license. 

Of  Edward,  the  Earl  says  "  I  will  return  unto  Captain 
Christian,  whose  business  must  be  heard  next  week"  (i  ither 
in  1644,  or  early  in  IC45).  "  He  is  still  in  j/iison,  and  1  believe 
many  wonder  thereat,  as  savoring  of  injustice,  and  that  his 
trial  should  be  deferred  so  long."  "Also  his  hnsiiuss  is  of 
that  condition  that  it  concerns  not  himselj  clone.'1'  "If*  a 
Jurie  of  the  people  do  passe  .upon  him  (being  he  had  so  ca- 
joled them  to  believe  he  suffers  for  their  sakes),  it  is  lil  ely 
they  should  quit  him,  and  then  might  he  laugh  at  us.  whom 
1  had  rather  he  had  betrayed."  "  I  remembtrone  said  it  was 
much  safer  to  lake  men's  lives  than  their  estates;  for  their 
children  will  sooner  much  forget  the  death  of  their  father 
than  the  loss  of  their  patrimonie."6  Edward  died  in  cvslody 
in  Feel  Castle,  in  1650,1  after  an  imprisonment  of  between 
seven  and  eight  years;  ai  d  so  far.  at  least,  no  ground  can  be 
discovered  for  that  gratitude  which  is  afterwards  said  to  have 
been  violated  by  this  family,  unless  indeed  we  transp  ant 
ourselves  to  those  countries  where  it  is  the  fashion  to  flog  a 
public  officer  one  day  and  replace  him  in  authority  the  next. 

The  insular  records  delail  with  minuteness  the  complaints 
of  the  people  relative  to  the  exactions  of  the  church,  and 


*  Peck,  p.  441.  There  is  apparently  some  error  in  Hutch- 
inson's genealogy  of  the  family  in  his  'History of  Cumberland: 
1st  broiher,  John  born  1602;  £d,  died  young;  3d.  William, 
born  1608;  Ith.  Edward,  Lieut  -Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Ifi29  (according  to  Sachevereli,  p.  100.  1628).  This  Edward's 
birth  cannot  he  placed  earlier  than  1609,  and  he  could  not 
v  ell  have  made  a  fortune  in  the  Indies,  have  frequented  the 
Court  of  Charles  I.,  and  be  selected  as  a  fit  person  to  be  a 
governor,  at  ihe  age  of  19or20.  The  person  mentioned  in 
the  text  was  obviously  of  mature  age;  and  Edward  the  gov- 
ernor appears  to  have  been  the  younger  brother  of  }]'iliiam 
Christian,  a  branch  of  the  same  family,  possessing  the  est  ire 
of  Knockrushen.  near  Castle  Rushen,  who,  as  well  as  Ed- 
ward, was  imprisoned  in  Feel  Castle  in  1643. 

t  Peck,  3:;S,  etseq.  "  Chap.  viii.  The  Earl  appoints  a  meet- 
ing of  the  natives,  every  man  to  give  in  his  grievances:  upon 
which  some  think  to  outwit  him.  which  he  winks  nt,  being 
not  ready  for  them,  therefore  cajoles  and  divides  them ;  on 
the  appointed  day  he  appears  with  a  good  guard:  the  people 
give  in  their  complaints  quietly  and  retire  Chap.  ix.  An- 
other meeting  appointed,  when  he  also  appears  with  a  good 
guard.  Many  busy  men  speak  only  Mankes,  which  a  more 
|  designing  person  (probably  Captain  Christian,  a  late  Go- 
vernor) would  hinder,  but  the  Earl  forbids  it;  advice  about 
it  appearing  in  public;  the  Mankesmen  great  talkers  and 
wranglers;  the  Earl's  spies  get  in  with  them  and  wheedle 
them.  Chap.  x.  The  night  before  the  meeting  the  Earl 
consults  with  his  officers  what  to  answer;  but  tells  them 
nothing  of  his  spies;  compares  both  reports,  and  keeps  back 
his  own  opinion;  sends  some  of  the  officers  who  he  knew 
would  be  troublesome  out  of  the  way  about  other  matters; 
the  (present)  governor  afresh  commended;  what  counsellors 
the  properest.  Chap.  xi.  The  Earl's  carriage  to  the  people 
at  his  first  going  over:  his  carriage  at  the  meeting  to  modest 
petitioners,  to  impudent,  to  the  most  confident  and  to  the 
most  dangerous,  tiz  them  who  stood  behind  and  prompted 
others.  All  things  being  agreed.  Captain  Christian  cunningly 
begins  disturbance:  the  Earl's  reply  and  speech  to  the  people; 
Christian  isftroke  blank:  several  people  committed  topri-on, 
and  fined,  which  quiets  them." 
\  PecK,  442.  §  Peck.  44P-9 

I  Felth.im's  Tour,  p.  161.  places  this  event  (while  a  pris- 
oner in  Feel  Castle),  on  the  authority  of  a  tombstone,  in 
1660.  "  John  Greenhnlgh  being  Governor."  Now,  John 
Greenhalgh  ceased  to  he  governor  in  l(i51 ;  the  date  is  prob- 
ably an  error  in  the  press  for  1650. 
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tlielr  adjustment  by  a  Sort  of  public  arbitration  In  October 

iiV48,  Hut  it  in  singular,  that  neither  '»  Ibeee  records,  nor 
in  the  Karl's  verystudied  narrative  of  the  modes  of  discussion, 
i  he  offences,  and  the  punishments,  is  one  word  to  be  found  re- 
tarding the  more  important  points  actually  m  Issue  between 
himself  and  the  people.  The  fact,  however,  is  fully,  devel- 
oped, as  if  by  accident,  in  one  of  the  chapters  (Jtyl.)  of  this 
very  desultory  but  sagacious  performance.  "There  comes 
this  very  instant  an  occasion  to  pie  to  acquaint  you  with  a 
special  matter,  which,  if  by  reason  of  these  troublesome 
and  dangerous  times,  I  cannot  bring  to  passe  my  intents 
therein,  yon  may  in  your  better  leisure  consider  thereof,  and 
malic  some  use  hereafter  of  my  present  labors.  In  the  matter 
of  a  certain  holding  in  this  country,  called  the  tenure  of  the 
straw;*  whereby  nun  thinke  their  dwellings  are  their  own 
auncient  in/teritances,  and  that  they  may  passe  the  same  to 
any,  and  dispose  thereof  without  license  from  the  Lord,  but 
paying  him  a  bare  small  rent  like  unto  u  fee-farme  in  En- 
gland: wherein  they  are  much  deceived." 

William  the  Conqueror,  among  his  plans  /or  the  benefit  of 
his  English  subjects,  adopted  that  of  inducing  or  compelling 
them  to  surrender  their  allodial  lands,  and  receive  them  back 
to  hold  by  feudal  tenure.  The  Karl  of  Derby  projected 
the  surrender  of  a  similar  right,  in  order  to  creite  tenures 
more  profitable  to  himself — u  simple  lease  for  three  lives,  or 
twenty-one  years.  The  measure  was  entirely  novel,  although 
the  attempt  to  prevenlt  alienation  without  license  from  the 
Lord,  for  purposes  of  a  less  profitable  exaction,  may  be 
traced,  together  with  the  scenes  of  violence  it  produced, 
through  many  passages  in  the  ancient  records,  which  would 
be  inexplicable  without  this  clue. 

The  Karl  proceeded  certainly  with  sufficient  energy  and 
considerable  skill  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  In 
the  very  year  of  his  arrival.  Dec.  1643.  he  appointed  commis- 
sioners): to  compound  for  leases,  consisting  of  some  of  his 
principal  officers  (members'  of  council),  who  had  themselves 
been  prevailed  on  by  adequate  considerations  to  surrender 
their  estates,  and  are  by  general  tradition  accused  of  having 
conspired  to  delude  their  simple  countrymen  into  the  persua- 
sion, that  having  no  title-deeds,  their  estates  were  insecure; 
that  leases  were  title-deeds;  and  although  nominally  for 
limited  terms,  declared  the  lands  to  be  descendible  to  their 
eldest  sons.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  names  of  Ewan  and 
William  Christian,  two  of  the  Council,  are  alone  excluded 
from  this  commission. 

We  have  already  seen  two  of  the  name  committed  to 
prison.  The  following  notices,  which  abundantly  unfold 
the  ground  of  the  Earl's  hostility  to  the  name  of  Christian, 
relate  to  Kwan  Christian,  the  father  of  William  Dh6nc,  and 
one  of  the  Deemsters  excluded  from  the  commission.  '■  One 
presented  me  a  petition  against  Deemster§  Christian,  on  the 
behalf  of  an  infant  who  is  conceived  to  have  a  right  unto  his 
Fanne  Uainsway  ( Ronaldsway),  one  of  the  principal  holdings 
in  this  country,  who,  by  reason  of  his  eminencie  here,  and 
that  he  holdeth  much  of  the  same  tenure  of  the  straw  in 
other  places,  he  is  soe  observed,  that  certainly  as  I  temper 
the  niMtter  with  him  in  this,  soe  shall  I  prevail  with  others."] 
.  .  .  "By  policies  they  (the  Christians)  are  crept  into  the 
principal  places  of  power,  and  they  be  seated  round  about 
the  country,  and  in  the  he  irt  of  it;  they  are  matched  with 
the  best  families,"  etc. 

"  The  prayer  of  the  petition**  formerly  mentioned  was  to 
this  effect,  that  there  might  he  a  fair  tryal,  and  when  theright 
was  recovered  that  I  would  graunt  them  a /ease  thereof— this 
Wing  in  the  tenure  of  the  straw."  ..."  Upon  some  conference 


*  In  the  transfer  of  real  estates  both  parties  came  into  the 
common  law  court,  and  the  granter,  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
transferred  his  title  to  the  purchaser  by  the  delivery  of  a 
straw;  which  being  recorded,  was  his  title.  The  same  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  the  transfer  of  personal  property.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  iv.  69,  when  speaking  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  says, 
'"  upon  the  sale  of  a  horse,  or  any  contract  for  any  other 
thing,  they  make  the  stipulation  perfect  per  traditionem 
slipula>"  (by  the  delivery  of  a  straw).  Perhaps  a  more  feas- 
ible etymology  of  stipulation,  than  the  usual  derivation  from 
stipes  ia  stake  or  land-mark)  or  stips  (a  piece  of  money  or 
WHges). 

t  Among  those  instances  in  which  "  the.  commands  of  the 
lord  proprietor  have  (in  the  emphatic  words  of  the  commis- 
sioners of  1791,  p.  67)  been  obtruded  on  the  people  as  laws," 
we  find,  in  1583,  the  prohibition  to  dispose  of  lands  without 
license  of  the  lord  is  prefaced  by  the  broad  admission,  that, 
'•  contrary  to  good  and  laudable  order,  and  diverse  and  sun- 
dry general  restraints  made,  the  inhabitants  have,  and  daily 
do,  notwithstanding  the  said  restraints,  buy,  sell,  give,  grant, 
chop,  and  exchange  their  farms,  lands,  tenements.  &c...  at  their 
liberties  and  pleasures."  Alienation  fines  were  first  exacted 
in  1643.  Report  of  Commissioners  of  1791,  App.  A,  No. 
71,  Rep.  of  Law  Officers. 

X  The  governor-comptroller,  receiver;  and  John  Cannel, 
deemster. 

§  Deemster,  evidently  Anglicised,  the  person  who  deems 
the  law:  a  designation  anciently  unknown  among  the  natives, 
who  continue  to  call  this  officer  Brehon,  identical  with  the 
name  of  those  judges  and  laws  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Histories  of  Ireland. 

I  Peck,  447.  ^  lb.  44S. 

**  I  have  ascertained  the  date  of  this  petition  to  be  1643. 


with  the  petitioner,  I  find  amotion  heretofore  was  made  by 
my  commissioners,  that  the  Deemster  should  give  this  fellow 
asumme  of  money.   But  he  would  part  with  none,  never- 

thelesse  now  it  may  be  he  Will!  and  I  nope  be  BO  wise  lis  to 
assure  unto  himself  his  holding,  by  compounding  with  me 
for  the  lease  of  the  same,  to  which,  if  they  two  agree,  I  shall 
giant  it  him  on  easy  terms.  For  if  he  break  the  ice,  I  may 
haply  catch  some  fish."* 

The  issue  of  this  piscatory  project  was  but  too  successful. 
Ewan  bent  to  the  reign  often  •or,  and  gave  up  Konaldsway 
to  his  son  William,  who  accepted  the  lease,  and  named  his 
own  descendant*  for  the  lives.  Still  the  objects  attained 
were  unsubstantial,  as  being  contrary  to  all  law,  written  or 
oral:  and  the  system  was  incomplete,  until  sanctioned  by 
the  semblance  of  legislative  confirmation. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Earl  had  In  the  island  a  considerable 
military  force,  and  we  know  from  other  sources, t  that  they 
lived  in  a  great  measure  at  free  quarters.  We  have  his  own 
testimony  for  stating,  that  he  achieved  his  objects  by  im- 
prisoning, until  his  prisoners  "promised  to  be  good;"  and 
successively  filling  their  places  with  others,  until  they  also 
conformed  to  his  theory  of  public  virtue.  And  the  reader  will 
be  prepared  to  hear,  without  surprise,  that  the  same  means 
enabled  him,  in  1645,  to  arrange  a  legislature):  capable  of 
yielding  a  forced  assent  to  this  notable  system  of  submission 
and  loving-kindness. 

Th  s  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for  stating,  that 
in  the  subsequent  surrender  of  the  Island  to  the  troops  of 
the  Parliament  the  only  stipulation  made  by  the  Islanders 
was  "  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands  and  liberties  as  they 
formerly  had."  In  what  manner  this  stipulation  was  per- 
formed, my  notes  do  not  enable  me  to  state.  The  restorat  ion 
of  Charles  II ,  propitious  in  other  respects,  inflicted  on  the 
Isle  of  Man  the  revival  of  its  fedual  government;  and  tne 
affair  of  the  tenures  continued  to  be  a  theme  of  perpetual 
contest  and  unavailing  complaint,  until  finally  adjusted  in 
1703,  through  the  mediation  of  the  excellent  Bi-hop  Wilson, 
in  a  legislative  compromise,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  whereby  the  people  obtained  a  full  recogn:tion 
of  thei-  ancient  rights,  on  condition  of  doubling  the  actual 
quit-rents,  and  consenting  to  alienation  fines,  first  exacted 
by  the  Earl  James  in  1643. § 

In  1G48.  William  Dh6ne  was  appointed  Receiver-General; 
and  in  the  same  year  we  find  bis  elder  brother,  John  (assist- 
ant Deemster  to  his  father  Ewan),  committed  to  Peel  Castle 
on  one  <f  these  occasions,  which  strongly  marks  the  char- 
acter of  the  person  and  the  times,  and  affords  also  a  glimpse 
at  the  feeling  of  the  people,  and  at  the  condition  of  the  de- 
voted family  of  Christian.  The  inquisitive  will  find  it  iu  a 
note;!|  other  readers  will  pass  on. 

The  c  rcumstances  are  familiarly  known,  to  the  reader 
of  English  history,  of  the  march  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in 
1651,  with  a  corps  from  the  Isle  of  Man  for  the  lervice  of 
the  King;  his  joining  the  royal  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Worcester;  his  flight  and  imprisonment  at.  Chester,  after 
that  signal  defeat;  and  his  trial  and  execution  at  Bolton  in 
Lancashire,  by  the  officers  of  the  Parliament,  on  the  15th 
October  of  that  year. 

Immediately  afterwards.  Colorel  Dnckenfield,  who  com- 
manded at  Chester  on  behalf  of  the  Parliament,  proceeded 
with  an  armament  of  ten  ships,  and  a  considerable  military 
force,  for  the  reduction  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 

William  Christian  was  condemned  and  executed  in  1662-S, 
for  acts  connected  with  its  surrender,  twelve  years  before, 


*  Covetousness  is  not  attributed  to  the  head  of  this  family; 
but  the  Earl  makes  himself  merry  with  his  gallantry.  Nat- 
ural childern,  it  seems,  took  the  name  of  their  father,  and 
not  of  their  mother,  as  elsewhere,  and  the  "deemster  did 
not  get  soe  many  for  lust's  sake,  as  to  make  the  name  of 
Christian  flourish."  Of  him,  or  a  successor  of  the  same 
name.it  is  related,  that  he  "won  £500  at  play  from  the 
Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  with  which  he  purchased  the 
manor  of  Ewanrigg  in  Cumberland,  still  possessed  by  that 
family." 

t  Evidence  on  the  mock  trial  of  William  DhOne. 

t  We  shall  see,  by  and  by,  a  very  simple  method  of  pack- 
ing a  judicial  and  legislative  body,  by  removing  and  replacing 
seven  individuals  by  one  and  t  he  same  mandate. 

§  Report  of  1791 .    App.  A,  No.  71. 

II  A  person  named  Charles  Vaughan  is  brought  to  lodge  an 
information,  that,  being  in  England,  he  fell  into  company 
with  a  young  man  named  Christian,  who  said  he  had  lately 
left  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  was  in  search  of  a  brother,  who  was 
clerk  to  a  Parliament  Officer;  that  in  answer  to  some  ques- 
tions, he  said,  "The  Earl  did  use  the  inhabitants  of  that  Isle 
very  hardly,  had  estreated  great  fines  from  the  inhabitants; 
had  changed  the  ancient  tenures,  and  forced  them  to  take 
leases.  That  he  had  taken  away  one  hundred  pounds  n-year 
from  his  father,  and  had  kept  his  uncle  in  prison  four  or  five 
years.  But  if  ever  the  Earl  came  to  England  (he  had  used 
the  inhabitants  so  hardly),  that  he  was  sore  they  would 
never  suffer  him  to  land  in  that  island  again."  An  order  is 
given  to  imprison  John  Christian  (probably  the  reputed  head 
of  the  family,  his  father  being  advanced  in  years)  in  Peel 
Castle,  until  he  entered  into  bonds  to  be  of  good  behavior, 
and  not  to  depart  the  Isle  without,  license— (Insular  Records). 
The  young  man  in  qnestion  is  said  to  have  been  the  sen  of 
William  Christian  of  Knockrushen. 
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which  arc  still  involved  in  obscurity;  and  it  will  be  most 
acceptable  to  the  general  render  i  hat  we  should  pass  over  the 
intermeduiie  period,*  and  leave  the  facts  regarding  this 
individual,  all  of  them  extraordinary,  and  tome  of  peculiar 
interest,  to  be  developed  by  the  record  of  the  trial,  and 
documents  derived  from  other  sources. 

A  mandate  by  Charles,  8th  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  at  Latham 
in  September  1002.  after  descanting  on  the  heinous  em  of 
rebellion,  "aggravated  by  its  being  instrumental  in  the 
death  of  the  Lord;  and  stating  that  he  is  himself  concerned 
to  revenge  a  father's  blood,"  orders  William  Christian  to  be 
proceeded  against  forthwith,  for  all  his  illegal  actions  at, 
before,  or  after,  the  year  1651  (a  pretty  sweeping  range). 
The  indictment  charges  him  with  "  being  the  head  of  an 
insurrection  against  tiie  Countess  of  Derby  in  1651,  assuming 
the  power  unto  himself,  and  depriving  her  Ladyship,  his 
Lordship,  and  heirs  thereof  " 

A  series  of  depositions  appear  on  record  from  the  3d  to 
the  13th  October,  and  a  referi  nee  by  the  precious  deposi- 
taries of  justice  of  that  day,  to  the  twenty-four  Keys, J 
"  Whether  upon  the  examination  taken  and  read  before,  you 
find  Mr.  W.  Christian,  of  Ronaldsway,  within  compass  of 
the  statute  of  the  year  1422,— that  is,  to  receive  a  sentence 
viithout  guest,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
law."  Tliis  body,  designated  on  the  record  "  so  many  of 
the  Keys  as  were  then  present,''  were  in  number  seventeen; 
bat  not  being  yet  sufficiently  select  to  approve  of  sen/nice 
without  (vial,  made  their  return,  To  be  tried  by  course  of  law. 

On  the  20th  November,  it  is  recorded,  that  the  Governor 
and  Attorney-General  having  proceeded  to  the  jail  "with  a 
guard  of  soldiers,  to  require  him  (Christian)  to  the  bar  to 
receive  his  trial,  he  refused  and  denied  to  come,  and  abide 
the  same  "—(admirable  courtesy  to  invite,  instead  of  bring- 
ing him  to  the  bar!)  Whereupon  the  Governor  demanded 
the  law  of  Deemster  Norris,  who  then  sat  in  judication. 
Deemster  John  Christian  having  not  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Christian, §his  son,  and  assistant,  having  also  for- 
borne to  sit  in  this  Court,  he  the  said  Deemster  Norris  craved 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  twenty-four  Keys,  and  the 
said  Deemster  and  Keys  deemed  the  law  therein,  to  wit,  that 
he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  for  life  and  goods. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  seven  of  the  Keys  were  formerly 
absent,  on  what  account  we  shall  presently  see  All  lhis 
was  very  cleverly  arranged  by  the  following  recorded  order. 
89th  December—"  These  of  the  twenty-four  Keys  are  removed 
of  that  Company,  in  reference  to  my  Honorable  Lord's  order 
in  that  behalf;"  enumerating  seven  names,  not  of  the  seven- 
teen before  "mentioned,  and  naming  seven  others  who  "are 
sworn||  in  their  places.'"  The  judicature  is  farther  improved 
by  transferring  an  eighth  individual  of  the  first  seventeen  to 
the  council,  and  filling  his  place  with  another  proper  person. 
These  facts  have  been  related  with  some  minuteness  of  de- 
tail for  two  reasons;  1st,  Although  nearly  equalled  hy  some 
of  the  subsequent  proceedings,  they  would  not  be  credited 
on  common  authority;  and  2d,  They  render  all  comment 


*  Rome  readers  may  desire  an  outline  of  this  period.  The 
lordship  of  the  Island  was  given  to  Lord  Fairfax,  who  de- 
puted commissioners  to  regulate  its  affairs;  one  of  them 
(Chaloner)  published  an  account  of  the  island  in  1G56.  lie 
pnts  down  William  Christian  as  Receiver-General  in  1653. 
We  find  his  name  as  Governor  from  1656  to  1058  (Sacheverelj, 
p.  101 ),  in  which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  Chaloner  himself. 
Among  the  anomalies  of  those  times,  it  would  s>  em  that  he 
had  retained  the  office  of  Receiver  while  officiating;  as  Gover- 
nor; and  episcopacy  having  ben  abolished,  and  the  receipts 
of  the  fee  added  to  those  "of  the  exchequer,  he  had  large 
accounts  to  settle,  for  which  Chaloner  sequestered  liis  es- 
tates in  his  absence,  and  imprisoned  and  held  to  bail  his 
brother  John,  for  aiding  what  he  c  dls  his  escape:  his  son 
George  returned  from  England,  by  permission  of  Lord  Fair- 
fax, to  settle  hi«  father's  accounts.  Chaloner  informs  us 
that  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  see  were  AO/  appropriated 
to  the  private  use  of  Lord  Fairfax,  who,  " for  the  better  en- 
couragement and  supportof  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and 
for  the  promoting  of  learning,  hath  conferred  all  this  revenue 
upon  the  ministers,  and  also  for  maintaining  free  schools,  i.e. 
at  Castletown,  Peel  Douglass,  and  Ramsay."  Chaloner  pays 
a  liberal  tribute  to  the  talents  of  the  clergy,  and  the  learning 
and  piety  of  the  late  bishops. 

t  See  the  remark  in  Christian's  dying  speech,  that  the 
late  Earl  had  been  executed  eight  days  before  the  insur- 
rection. 

%  The  court  for  criminal  trials  was  composed  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  council  (including  the  deemsters)  and  the  keys, 
who  also,  with  the  Lord,  composed  the  three  branches  of 
the  legislative  body;  and  it  was  the  practice  in  cases  of 
doubt  to  refer  points  of  customary  law  to  the  deemsters  and 
keys. 

§  The  grandson  of  Evan.  It  appears  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  King  in  council,  1003,  that "  lie  did,  lohen  the  court 
refused  to  admit  of  the  deceased  William  Christian's  plea 1  of 
tlie  Act  of  Indemnity,  make  his  protestation  against  their 
illegal  proceedings,  and  did  withdraw  himself,  and  came  to 
England  to  solicit  his  Majesty,  and  implore  his  justice."' 

II  The  Commissioners  of  1791  are  in  doubt  regarding  the 
time  when,  and  the  manner  in  which,  the  keys  were  first 
elected;  this  notable  precedent  had  perhaps  not  fallen  under 
their  observation. 


unnecessary,  and  prepare  the  reader  for  any  judgment,  how- 
ever extraordinary,  to  be  expected  from  such  a  tribunal. 

Then  come  the  proceedings  (  f  the  29th  December — The 
Proposals,  as  they  ate  unmeet,  to  the  Deemsters,*  and  twenty- 
four  Keys  now  assembled,  "to  be  answered  in  point  of  law." 
1st.  Any  malefactor,  etc.,  being  indicted,  etc. ,  and  denying 
to  abide  the  law  of  his  country  in  that  course  (notwithstand- 
ing any  argument  or  plea  he'  may  offer  for  himself),  and 
thereupon  dcmied  to  forfeit  body  and  goods,  etc.,  whether 
he  may  afterwards  obtain  the  same  benefit,  etc.  etc.;  to 
which,  on  the  same  day,  they  answered  in  the  negative.  It 
was  found  practicable,  on  the  31st  to  bring  the  prisoner 
to  the  bar,  to  hear  his  sentence  of  being  "shot  to  death,  (hot 
thereupon  his  life  may  depot  t  from  his  body;"  which  sentence 
w  as  executed  on  the  2d  of  January  1663. 

That  he  made  "an  excellent  speech"  at  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, is  recorded,  where  we  should  little  expect  to  find 
it,  in  the  Parochial  Register:  the  accuracy  of  that  which  has 
been  preserved  as  such  in  the  family  of  a  clergyman  (and 
appears  to  have  been  printed  on  or  before  1776t Tresis  chiefly 
on  internal  evidence;  and  on  its  accordance,  in  some  material 
points,  with  facts  suppressed  or  distorted  in  the  Records, 
hut  established  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council.  It 
is  therefore  given  without  abbreviation,  and  the  material 
points  of  evidence  in  the  voluminous  depositions  on  both 
trials^  are  extracted  for  reference  in  a  note  § 


*  Ilugh  Canuel  was  now  added  as  a  second  deemster. 

t  Cue  of  the  copies  in  my  possession  is  stated  to  be  tran- 
sciibed  in  that  year  from  the  printed  speech,  the  other  as 
stated  in  the  text. 

%  lioth  trials:  the  first  is  for  the  same  purposes  as  the 
English  grand  jury,  with  this  most  especial  difference,  that 
evidence  is  admitted  for  (he  prisoner,  and  it  thus  becomes 
what  it  is  frequently  called,  the  first  trial;  the  second,  if  the 
indictment  be  found,  is  in  all  respects  like  that  by  petty 
jury  in  England 

§  This  testimony  will,  of  course,  be  received  with  due  sus- 
picion, and  confronted  with  the  only  defence  known,  that  of 
his  dying  speech.  It  goes  to  establish  that  Christian  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  association,  bound  by  a  se- 
cret oath  to  "  withstand  the  Lady  of  Derby  in  her  designs 
until  she  had  yielded  or  condescended  to  their  aggrievances;" 
among  which  grievanc  s.  during  the  Earl's  residence,  we 
find  incidentally  noticed,  "  the  troop  that  was  in  the  Isle  and 
their  free  quarterage;"  that  he  had  represented  her  ladyship 
to  have  deceived  him,  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
Parliament,  contrary  to  her  promise  to  communicate  with 
him  in  such  a  case;  that  Christian  and  his  associates  de- 
clared that  she  was  about  to  sell  them  for  twopence  or  three- 
pence apiece;  that  he  told  his  associates  that  he  had  entered 
into  correspondence  with  Major  Fox  and  the  Parliament, 
and  received  their  authority  to  raise  the  country;  that  in 
consequence  of  this  insurrection  her  ladyship  appointed 
commissioners  to  treat  with  others  "  on  the  part  of  the  coun- 
try," and  articles  of  agreement  were  concluded  (see  the 
speech)  which  nowhere  now  appear;  that  on  the  appearance 
of  Duckenfield's  ships  standing  for  Ramsay  Bay.  one  of  the 
insurgents  boarded  them  off  Douglass  "  to  give  intelligence 
of  the  condition  of  the  country;"  the  disposable  troops 
marched  under  the  governor,  Sir  Philip  Musgrave.  for  Ram- 
say ;  that  when  the  shipping  had  anchored,  a  deputation  of 
three  persons — viz.  John  Christian,  Ewan  Cnrphey,  and 
William  Standish — proceeded  on  board  to  negotiate  for  the 
surrender  of  the  island  (where  William  was  does  not  appear). 
The  destruction  of  the  articles  of  agreement,  and  the  silence 
of  the  records  regarding  the  relative  strength  of  the  forces, 
leave  us  without  the  means  of  determining  the  degree  of 
merit  or  demerit  to  be  ascribed  to  these  negotiators,  or  the 
precise  authority  under  which  they  acted:  but  the  grievances 
to  he  redressed  are  cleared  from  every  obscurity  by  the  all- 
sufficient  testimony  of  the  terms  demanded  from  the  victors, 
"  that  they  might  enjoy  their  lands  and  liberties  as  fonnerh/ 
they  hod;  and  that  it  was  demanded  whether  they  asked  any 
more,  but  nothing  else  was  demanded  that  this  examinant 
heard  of  ."  The  taking  of  Loyal  Fort,  near  Ramsay  (com- 
manded by  a  Major  Duckenfield,  who  was  made  prisoner), 
and  of  Peel  Castle,  appear  on  record;  but  nothing  could  be 
found  regarding  the  surrender  of  Castle  Eushen.  or  of  (he 
Countess  of  Derby's  subsequent  imprisonment.  Had  the  often 
repeated  tale,  of  William  Christian  having  "  treacherously 
seized  upon  the  lady  and  her  children,  with  the  governors  of 
both  castles,  in  the  middle  of  the  n>ghl"  (Rolfs  History  of 
the  hie  of  Man,  published  in  1773.  p.  89).  rested  on  the  slight- 
est semblance  of  truth,  we  should  inevitably  have  found  an 
attempt  to  prove  it  in  the  proceedings  of  this  mock  trial.  In 
the  absence  of  authentic  details,  the  tradition  may  be  ad- 
verted to.  that  her  ladyship,  on  learnins;  the  proceedings  at 
Ramsay,  hastened  to  embark  in  a  vessel  she  had  prepared, 
hut  was  intercepted  before  she  could  reach  it.  The  same 
uncertainty  exists  with  regard  to  any  negotiations  on  her 
part  with  the  officers  of  the  Parliament,  as  affirmed  hy  the 
insurgents;  the  Earl's  first  letter  after  his  capture  and  before 
his  trial  says.  "  Truly,  as  matters  go.  it  will  be  best  for  you 
to  make  conditions  for  yourself,  children,  and  friends,  in  the 
manner  as  we  have  proposed,  or  as  yon  can  farther  acree 
with  Col.  Dnckenfield,  who.  being  so  much  a  gentleman 
born  will  doubtless,  for  his  own  honor,  deal  fairly  with 
you."   He  setmis  also  to  have  hoped  at  that  time  that  it  might 
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The  hist  Speech  of  William  Christian,  Esq.,  who  was  exe- 
cuted id  .lnnnary  1602-8: — 

"•Gentlemen,  and  the  rest  of  you  w  ho  have  accompanied 
me  this  day  to  the  gate  of  death,  I  know  you  expect  1  should 
gay  something  at  my  departure;  and  Indeed  I  am  in  some 
measure  willing  to  satisfy  you,  having  not  had  the  least  lib- 
erty,  since  my  imprisonment,  to  acquaint  any  with  the  sad- 
ncssol  tny  Sufferings,  which  flesh  and  hlood  could  not  have 
endured,  with  ut  the  power  and  assistance  of  my  most  gra- 
cious and  good  God.  into  whose  hands  I  do  now  commit  my 
poor  soul,' not  doubling  but  that  1  shall  very  quickly  be  in 
the  arms  of  his  mercy. 

■•  1  am,  as  you  now  see,  hurried  hither  by  the  power  of  a 
pretended  court  of  justice,  the  members  whereof ,  Or  at  least 
the  greatest  part  of  them,  arc  by  no  means  qualified,  but  very 
ill  befitting  their  new  places.  The  reasons  you  may  give 
yourselves. 

"  The  cimse  for  which  I  am  brought  hither,  as  the  prompted 
and  threatened  jury  has  delivered,  is  high  treason  against  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  for  that  I  did.  as  they  say,  in 
I  he  year  fifty-one,  raise  a  force  against  her  for  the  suppress- 
ing and  roofing  out  that  family.  How  unjust  the  accusation 
is,' very  few  of  you  that  hear  me  this  day  but  can  witness; 
and  that  the  then  rising  of  the  people,  in  which  afterwards  I 
came  to  be  engaged,  did  not  at  all,  or  in  the  least  degree, 
intend  the  prejudice  or  ruin  of  that  family;  the  chief  timer e- 
of  being,  as  you  well  remember,  dead  tight  days,  or  thereabout, 
before  that  action  happened.  But  the  true  cause  of  that  ris- 
ing, as*  the  jury  did  twice  bring  in,  was  to  present  grievances 
to  our  Honorable  Lady;  which  was  done  by  me,  and  after- 
wards approved  by  her  Ladyship,  under  the  hand  of  her 
then  secretary.  M.  Trevach,  who  is  yet  living,  which  agree- 
ttutnt  hath  since,  to  my  own  ruin  and  my  poor  family's  end- 
less sorrow,  been  forced  from  me.  The  Lord  forgive  them  the 
injustice  of  their  dealings  with  me,  and  I  wish  from  my 
heart  it  may  not  be  laid  to  their  charge  another  day! 

■'  You  now  see  me  h  re  a  sacrifice  ready  to  be  offered  up  for 
that  which  was  the  preservation  of  your  lives  and  fortunes. 
Which  were  then  in  hazard,  but  that  I  Stood  between  you  and 
your  (then  in  all  appearance)  niter  ruin.  I  wish  you  still 
may,  as  hitherto,  enjoy  the  sweet,  benefit  and  blessing  of 
peace,  though  from  that  minute  until  now  I  have  still  Been 
prosecuted  and  persecuted,  nor  have  [  ever  since  found  a 
place  to  rest  myself  in.  But  my  God  he  for  ever  blessed  and 
praised,  who  hath  given  me  so  large  a  measure  of  patience! 

'•  What  services  I  have  done  for  that  Noble  Family,  by 
whose  power  I  mm  now  to  take  my  latest  breath,  I  dare  ap- 
peal to  themselves,  whether  I  have  notdeserved  better  things 
from  some  of  them,  than  the  sentence  of  my  bodily  destruc- 
t  ion,  and  seizure  of  the  poor  estate  my  son  ought  to  enjoy,  bc- 
ing  purchased  :nid  left  him  by  his  grandfather.  It  might  have 
been  much  better  had  I  not  spent  it  in  the  service  of  my 
Honorable  Lord  of  Derby  and  his  family;  these  things  I 
need  not  mention  to  vou,  for  that  most  of  you  are  witnesses 
to  it.  I  shall  now  beg  your  patience  while  I  teil  you  here, 
in  the  presence  of  (Jod,  that  I  never  in  all  my  life  acted  any- 
thing with  intention  to  prejudice  my  Sovereign  Lord  the 
King,  nor  the  late  E  irl  of  Derby,  nor  the  now  Earl;  yet  not- 
withstanding, being  in  England  at  the  time  of  his  sacred 
Majesty's  happy  restoration,  I  went  to  London,  with  many 
others,  to  have  a  sight  of  my  gracious  King,  whom  God  pre- 
serve, and  whom  until  then  I  never  had  seen.  But  I  was  not 
long  there  when  I  was  arrested  upon  an  action  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  clapped  up  in  the  Fleet;  unto  which 
action.  I  being  a  str  •nger,  could  give  no  bail,  but  was  there 
kept  nearly  a  whole  year.  Howl  suffered  God  he  knows; 
but  at  last,  having  gained  my  liberty,  I  thought  good  to  advise 
with  several  gentlemen  concerning  his  Majesty's  gracious 
Act  of  Indemnity,  that  was  then  set  forth,  in  which  I  thought 
myself  concerned;  unto  which  they  told  me,  there  was  no 
doubt  to  be  made  but  that  all  actions  committed  in  the  Isle 
of  Man.  relating  in  any  kind  to  the  war,  were  pardoned  by 
the  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  all  other  places  within  his  Maj- 
esty's dominions  and  countries.  Whereupon,  and  having 
been  forced  to  absent  myself  from  my  poor  wife  and  children 
near  three  years,  being  all  that  time  under  persecution,  I 
did  with  great  content  and  satisfaction  return  into  this  Isl- 
and, hoping  then  to  receive  the  comfort  and  sweet  enjoy- 
ment of  my  friends  and  poor  family.  But,  alas!  I  have 
fallen  into  the  snare  of  the  fowler;  but  my  God  shall  ever  be 
praised.— though  he  kill  me.  yet  will  I  trust  in  him. 

'•I  may  justly  say  no  man  in  this  Island  knows  better  than 
myself  the  power  the  Lord  Derby  hath  in  this  Island  subor- 
dinate n  his  sacred  Majesty,  of  which  1  have  given  a  full 
account  in  my  declaration  presented  to  my  judges,  which  I 
much  fear  will  never  seee  lights  which  is  no  smalt  trouble  to 
me 

"  It  was  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  Act  of  Indemnity 
gave  me  the  confidence  and  assurance  of  my  safety;  on  which, 
and  an  appeal  I  made  to  his  sacred  Majesty  and  Privy  Coun- 
cil, from  the  unjustness  of  the  proceedings  had  against  me, 
I  did  much  rely,  being  his  Majesty's  subject  here,  and  a  den- 

mfluence  his  own  fate:  and  the  eloquent  and  affecting  letter 
written  immediately  before  his  execution  repeats  tne  same 
admonitions  to  treat.    Rolt,  pp.  74  and  84. 

*  This  fact,  as  might  be  expected,  is  not  to  be  traced  on 
the  record  of  the  trial. 

t  This  apprehension  was  but  too  correct. 


izen  of  England  both  by  birth  and  fortune.  And  in  regard 
I  have  disobeyed  the  power  of  my  Lord  of  Derby's  Act  of  In- 
demnity, which  you  now  look  upon,  and  his  Majesty's  Act 
cast,  out  as  being  of  no  force,  I  have  with  greater  violence  been 
persecuted;  yet  nevertheless  1  do  declare,  that  no  subject 
whatever  can  or  ought  to  take  upon  them  acts  of  Indemnity 
but  his  sacred  Majesty  only,  with  the  confirmation  of  Parlia- 
ment . 

"Itisverv  fit  I  should  say  something  as  to  my  education 
and  religion.  I  think  I  need  not  inform  you,  for  you  all 
know,  I  was  brought  up  a  son  of  the  Church  of  England, 
which  was  at  t.hattime  in  her  Splendor  and  glory;  anil  to  my 
endless  comfort  1  have  ever  since  com  inued  a  faithful  mi  ru- 
ber, witness  several  of  my  actions  in  the  late  times  of  liberty. 
And  as  for  government.  I  never  wasagainst  monarchy,  which 
now,  to  my  soul's  great  satisfaction,  I  have  lived  to  see  is 
sett  led  and  established.  1  am  well  assured  that  men  of  up- 
right, life  and  conversation  may  have  the  favorable  counte- 
nance of  our  gracious  King,  under  whose  happy  government, 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  long  continue  these  his  kingdoms 
and  dominions  And  now  I  do  most  heartily  thank  my  good 
God  that  I  have  had  so  much  liberty  and  time  to  disburden 
myself  of  several  things  that  have  laid  heavy  upon  me  all 
the  time  of  my  imprisonment,  in  which  I  have  not  had  time, 
or  liberty,  to  speak  or  write  any  of  my  thoughts;  and  from 
my  soul  I  wish  all  animosity  may  after  my  death  be  quite 
laid  aside,  and  my  deatli  by  none  be  called  in  question,  for  I 
do  freely  forgive  all  that  have  had  any  hand  in  my  persecu- 
tion: and  may  our  good  God  preserve  you  all  in  peace  and 
quiet  the  remainder  of  your  days. 

"Be  ye  all  of  you  his  Majesty's  liege  people,  loyal  and 
faithful  to  his  sacred  Majesty;  and.  according  to  your  oath 
of  faith  and  fealty  to  my  Honorable  Lord  of  Derby,  do  yea 
likewise,  in  all  just  and  lawful  ways,  observe  his  commands: 
and  know  that  you  must  one  day  give  an  account  of  all  your 
deeds.  And  now  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God  be  with  you 
all.  and  preserve  you  from  violent  death,  and  keep  you  iu 
peace  of  conscience  all  your  days! 

"  I  will  row-  hasten,  for  my  flesh  is  willing  to  t>3  dissolved, 
and  my  spirit  to  be  with  God,  who  hath  given  me  full  assur- 
ance of  his  mercy  and  pardon  for  all  my  sins,  of  which  his 
unspeakable  goodness  and  loving-kindness  my  poor  soul  is 
exceedingly  satisfied." 

Note.*— Here  he  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  passed  some 
time  in  prayer;  then  rising  exceedingly  ctuerful,  he  ad- 
dressed the  soldiers  appointed  for  his  execution,  saying — 
'■  Now.  for  you,  who  are  appointed  by  lot  my  executioners. 
I  do  freely  forgive  you."  He  requested  them  and  all  present 
to  pray  for  him;  adding,  "There  is  but  a  thin  veil  betwixt 
me  and  death;  once  more  I  request  your  prayers,  for  now  I 
take  my  last  farewell." 

The  soldiers  wished  to  bind  him  to  the  spot  on  which  he 
stood.  He  said,  "  Trouble  not  yourselves  for  me;  for  I,  thi.t 
dare  face  death  in  whatever  form  he  comes,  will  not  start  at 
your  fire  and  bullets;  nor  can  the  power  you  have  deprive 
me  of  my  conrage."  At  his  desire  apiece  of  white  paper  was 
given  him,  which  with  theutmost  composure  he  pinned  to  his 
breast,  to  direct  them  where  to  aim. and  afterashort  prayer 
addressed  trie  soldiers  thus — "Hit  this,  and  you  do  your  own 
and  my  work."  And  presently  after,  stretching  forth  his 
arms,  which  wasthesignal  he  gave  them,  he  was  shotthrough 
the  heart  and  fell. 

Edward  Christian,  the  nephew,  and  George,  the  son,  of  t  he 
deceased,  lost  no  time  in  appealing  to  his  Majesty  in  Coun- 
cil against  this  judicial  murder;  and  George  was  furnished 
with  an  order  "  to  pass  and  repass,"  etc.,  "  and  bring  w  ith 
him  such  records  and  persons  as  he  should  desire,  to  make 
out  the  truth  of  his  complaint."  Edward  returned  with 
him  to  the  Island  for  that  purpose;  for  we  find  him,  in  April 
1613,  compelled,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  day,  to  give  bond 
"that,  he  would  at  all  times  appear  and  answer  to  such 
charges  «g  might  be  preferred  against  him,  and  not  depart 
the  Isle  without  license."  George  was  prevented,  by  various 
contrivances,  from  serving  the  King's  order;  but  on  present- 
ing a  second  petition,  the  Governor,  Deemster,  and  Members 
of  Council,  were  brought  up  to  London  by  a  Sergeart-at- 
Arnis;  and  these  six  persons,  together  with  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  being  compelled  to  appear,  a  full  hearing  took  pl.ice 
before  the  King  in  person,  the  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  Lord  Chief-Baron,  and  other  Members  of  Council; 
judgment  was  extended  on  the  5th  August,  and  that  judg- 
ment was  in  the  14th  of  the  same  month  ordered"  to  be 
printed  in  folio,  in  such  manner  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
usually  ta  inted,  and  his  Majesty's  Arms  prefixed." 

This  authentic  document  designates  the  persons  brought 
up  as  "  Members  of  the  pretended  Court  of  Justice;"  declaic 
"that  the  general  Act  of  Pardon  and  Amnesty  did  extend  to 
the  Isle  pf  Man,  and  ought  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by 
the  Judges  in  that  Island,  although  it  had  not  been  plead"'/; 
that  the  Court  refused  to  admit  the  deceased  William  Chris- 
tian's plea  (if  the  Act  of  Indemnity,"  etc.  "Full  restitution 
is  ordeied  to  lie  made  to  his  heirs  of  all  his  estates,  real  ar  d 
personal."  Threet  other  persons  "  who  were  by  the  same 
Court  of  Justice  imprisoned,  and  their  estates  seized  and 
confiscated  without  any  legal  trial,"  are  ordered,  together 


*  This  note  is  annexed  to  all  the  copies  of  the  speech. 
+  I  wan  Curphey,  Samuel  Ratcliffe,  and  John  Ciesar,  men 
of  considerable  landed  property. 
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with  the  Christians',  "to  be  restored  to  all  their  estates,  real 
aud  personal,  and  to  be  fully  repaired  in  all  the  eha/ges  and 
expenses  which  ihey  have  been  at  since  their  first  imprison- 
ment, as  well  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business  as  in  their 
journey  hither,  or  in  any  other  way  thereunto  relating." 
The  mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  purposes  of  this  restitu- 
tion is  equally  peculiar  and  instructive:  these  "sums  of 
money  are  ordered  to  be  furnished  by  the  Deemsters,  Mem- 
bers, and  Assistants  of  the  said  Court  of  Justice,"  who  are 
directed  "  to  raise  and  make  due  payment  thereof  to  the 
parties." 

"And  to  the  end  that  the  blood  that  has  been  unjustly 
spilt  may  in  some  sort  be  expiated,"  etc.,  the  Deemsters 
are  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  King's  Bench  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against,  etc.  etc.,  and  receive  condign  punishment. 
[It  is  believed  that  this  part  of  the  order  was  afterwards 
relaxed  or  rendered  nugatory.]  The  three  Members  of  Coun- 
cil were  released  on  giving  security  to  appear,  if  required, 
and  to  make  the  restitution  ordered.  "And  in  regard  that 
Edward  Christian,  being  one  of  the  Deemsters  or  Judges 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  did,  when  the  Court  refused  to  admit  of 
the  deceased  W.  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
make  his  protestation  against  tfteir  illegal  proceedings,  and 
did  it'ithdraw  himself , and  come  to  England,  to  solicit  his 
Majesty  and  implore  his  justice,  it  is  ordered  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  do  forthwith,  by  commission,  etc.,  restore  and 
appoint  him  as  Deemster,  so  to  remain  and  continue,  etc. 
[which  order  was  disobeyed].  And  lastly,  that  Henry 
liowell,  Deputy-Governor,  whose  fault  hath  been  the  not 
complying  with,  and  yielding  due  obedience  to,  the  order*  of 
his  Majesty  and  this  Board  sent  vnto  the  Island  [O  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion!]  be  permitted  to  return 
to  the  Isle,  and  enforce  the  present  Order  of  the  King  in 
Council." 

Of  the  Earl  of  Derby  no  farther  mention  occurs  in  this 
document.  The  sacrifices  made  by  this  noble  family  in 
support  of  the  royal  cause,  drew  n.  large  share  of  indulgence 
over  the  exceptionable  parts  of  their  conduct;  but  the  morti- 
fication necessarily  consequent  on  this  appeal,  the  incessant 
complaints  of  the  people,  and  the  difficulty  subsequently 
experienced  by  them  in  obtaining  access  to  a  superior  tri- 
bunal, receive  a  curious  illustration  in  an  order  of  the  king 
in  council,  dated  20th  August  1GT0,  on  a  petition  of  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  "  that  the  clerk  of  the  council  in  waiting  receive 
no  petition,  appeal,  or  complaint,  against  the  lord  or  govern- 
ment of  the  Isle  of  Man,  without  having  first  good  secur- 
ity from  the  complainant  to  answer  costs,  damages,  and 
charges." 

The  historical  notices  of  this  kingdomt  of  Lilliput  are 
curious  and  instructive  with  reference  to  other  times  and 
different  circumstances,  and  they  have  seemed  to  require 
little  comment  or  antiquarian  remark;  but  to  condense  what 
may  be  collected  with  regard  to  Edward  Christian,  the 
accomplished  villain  of  Peveril;  the  insinuations  of  his  ac- 
cuserj  constitute  in  themselves  an  abundant  defence.  When 
so  little  can  be  imputed  by  such  an  adversary,  the  character 
must  indeed  be  invulnerable.  Tradition  ascribes  to  him 
nothing  but  what  is  amiable,  patriotic,  honorable,  and  good, 
in  all  the  relations  of  public  and  private  life.  He  died,  after 
an  imprisonment  of  seven  or  eight  years,  the  victim  of  in- 
corrigible obstinacy,  according  to  one,  of  ruthless  tyranny, 
according  to  another  vocabulary;  but  resembling  the  char- 
acter of  the  Novel  in  nothing  but  unconquerable  courage. 

Treachery  and  ingratitude  have  been  heaped  on  the  memory 
of  William  Christian  with  sufficient  profusion.  Regarding 
the  first  of  these  crimes:  if  all  that  has  been  affirmed  or  in- 
sinuated in  the  mock  trial,  rested  on  a  less  questionable 
basis,  posterity  would  scarcely  pronounce  an  unanimous 
verdict  of  moral  aud  politu  al  guilt,  against,  an  association  to 
subvert  such  a  government  as  is  described  by  its  own  author. 
The  pccvliar  favors  for  which  he  or  his  family  were  ungrate- 
ful, are  not  to  be  discovered  in  these  proceedings;  except, 
indeed,  in  the  form  of  "chastisements  of  the  Almighty- 
blessings  in  disguise. "  Lutif  credit  be  given  to  the  dying 
words  of  William  Christian,  his  efforts  were  strictly  limited 
toaredressof  grievances— a  purpose  always  criminal  in  the 
eye  of  the  oppressor.  If  he  had  lived  and  died  on  a  larger 
scene,  his  memory  would  probably  have  survived  among  the 
patriots  and  the  heroes.  In  some  of  the  manuscript  narra- 
tives he  is  designated  as  nviartyr  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  his  countrymen;  who  add  in  their  homely  manner,  that 
he  was  condemned  without  trial,  and  murdered  without 
rem  orsc. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from  all  attempt  to  enlist  the 
passions  in  favor  of  the  sufferings  of  a  people,  or  iu  detes- 
tation of  oppressions,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  ascribed 
as  much  to  the  character  of  the  times  as  to  that  of  individ- 
uals.   The  naked  facts  of  the  case  (unaided  by  the  wild  and 


*  Tradition,  in  accordance  with  the  dirge  of  William 
Dhone.  says,  that  the  order  to  stop  proceedings  and  suspend 
the  sentence  arrived  on  the  day  preceding  that  of  his  exe- 
cution. 

t  Earl  James,  although  studious  of  kingcraft,  assigns 
good  reasons  for  having  never  pretended  to  assume  that 
title,  and  among  others,  "Nor  doth  it  please  a  king  that  any 
of  his  subjects  should  too  much  love  that  name,  were  it  but 
to  act  in  a  plav."— reck,  436. 

\  reck,  passim. 


plaintive  notes  in  which  the  maidens  of  the  isle  were  wont 
to  bewail  "  the*  heart  rending  death  of  fair-hair  ed  William") 
are  sufficient  of  themselves  to  awaken  the  sympathy  of 
every  generous  mind;  and  it  were  a  more  worthy  exercise 
of  that  despotic  power  over  the  imagination,  so  eminently 
possesed  by  the  GreatUnknown,  to  embalm  theremembranre 
of  two  such  men  in  his  immortal  pages,  than  to  load  their 
memories  witu  crimes,  such  as  no  human  being  ever  com- 
mitted. 

I  am  enabled  to  add  the  translation  of  the  lament  over  the 
fair-haired  William  Christian.  It  is  originally  composed  iu 
the  Manx  language,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  imprecations 
of  evil  upon  the  enemies  of  Christian,  and  prophecies  to  the 
same  purpose:— 

On  tub  Dkath  and  Murder  of  Receiver-General  Wil- 
liam Christian,  op  Ronaldsway,  who  was  Shot  near 
Hango  Hill,  January  2,  1G02. 

1. 

In  so  shifting  a  scene,  who  would  confidence  place 
In  family  power,  youth,  or  personal  grace  1 
No  character's  proof  agains1  enmity  foul; 
And  thy  fate,  William  Dhone,  sickens  our  soul. 

2. 

You  are  Derby's  receiver  of  patriot  zeal, 
Replete  with  good  sense,  and  reputed  gpntcel, 
Your  justice  applauded  by  the  young  and  the  old 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

3. 

A  kisd,  able  patron  both  to  church  and  to  state— 
What  roused  their  resentment  but  talents  so  great? 
No  character's  proof  against  enmity  foul; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

4. 

Thy  pardon,  'tis  rumored,  came  over  the  main. 
Nor  late,  but  conceal'd  by  a  villain!  in  grain; 
'Twas  fear  forced  the  jury  to  a  sentence  so  foul ; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

5. 

Triumphant  stood  Colcott,  he  wished  for  no  more, 
When  the  pride  of  the  Christians  lay  welt'ring  in  gore. 
To  malice  a  victim,  though  steady  aud  bold; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

6. 

With  adultery  stained,  and  polluted  with  pcre, 
He  Xona dsway  eyed,  as  Logbuecolly  before, 
'Twas  the  land  sought  the  culprit,  as  Ahab  before; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

7. 

Proceed  to  the  once  famed  abode  of  the  Nuns, 
Call  the  Colcotts  aloud,  till  you  torture  your  lungs, 
Their  short  triumph's  ended,  extinct  is  the  whole; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

8. 

For  years  could  Robert  lay  crippled  in  bed, 

Nor  knew  the  world  peace  while  he  held  up  his  head, 

The  neighborhood's  scourge  in  iniquity  bold: 

And  thy  fate.etc. 

9. 

Not  one's  heard  to  grieve,  6eek  the  country  all  through, 
Nor  lament  for  the  name  that  Bemacan  once  kLew  ; 
The  poor  rather  load  it  with  curses  untold; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

10. 

Ballaclogh  and  the  Criggaus  mark  strongly  their  sin, 
Not  n  soul  of  the  name's  there  to  welcome  you  in; 
In  the  power  of  the  strangers  is  centred  the  whole; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

11. 

The  opulent  Scarlett  on  which  the  sea  flows, 

Is  p  ecemeal  disposed  of  to  whom  the  Lord  knows; 

It  is  here  without  bread  or  defence  from  the  cold: 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

12. 

They  assert  then  in  vain,  that  ihe  law  sought  thy  blood. 
For  all  aiding  the  massacre  never  did  good; 
Like  the  rooted  up  golding  deprived  of  its  gold, 
They  languished,  were  blasted,  grew  wither'd  and  old. 


*  The  literal  translation  given  to  me  by  a  young  lady. 

t  A  person  named  in  the  next  stanza  is  said  to  have  inter- 
cepted a  pardon  sent  from  England  for  William  Christian, 
found,  it  isalleged,  in  the  foot  of  an  old  woman's  stocking. 
The  tradition  is  highly  improbable.  If  Christian  had  been 
esecnt-d  against  the  tenor  of  a  pardon  actually  granted,  it 
would  not  have  failed  to  be  charged  as  a  high  aggravation  in 
the  subsequent  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council. 
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13. 

When  the  shoots  of  a  tree  ho  corrupted  remain, 
Like  the  brier  or  thistle,  theygoiid  na  with  pain; 
Deep,  dark,  undermining,  they  mimic  the  mole: 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

'  14. 

Round  the  infamous  wretches  who  spilt  Caesar's  blood. 
Head  spectres  and  conscience  in  sad  array  stood. 
Not  a  man  of  the  gang  reach'd  life's  utmost  coal; 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

15. 

Perdition,  too.  seized  them  who  caused  thee  to  bleed. 
To  decay  fell  their  houses,  their  lands  and  their  seed 
Disappear'd  like  the  vapor  when  mom's  tinged  with  gold; 

And  thy  fute,  etc. 

16. 

From  grief  all  corroding,  to  hope  I'll  repair, 

That  a  branch  of  the  Christians  will  soon  grace  the  chair, 

With  royal  instructions  his  foes  to  console; 

And  thy  fate,  etc 

17. 

With  a  book  for  my  pillow,  I  dreamt  as  I  lay, 

That  a  branch  of  the  Christians  would  hold  Ronnldsway; 

Ilia  conquests  his  topic  with  friends  o'er  a  bowl. 

And  thy  fate,  etc. 

18. 

And  now  for  a  wish  in  concluding  my  song. — 

May  the  Almighty  withhold  me  from  doing  what's  wrong: 

Protect  every  mortal  from  enmity  foul, 

For  thy  fate,  William  DhOne,  sickens  our  soul!* 


No.  II. 

At  the  Court  at.  Whitehall, 
the  5th.  August,  1U63. 
George  Christian,  eon  and  heir  of  William  Christian,  de- 
ceased, having  exhibited  his  complaint  to  his  Majesty  in 
Council,  that  his  father,  being  at  a  house  of  his  in  his  Maj- 
e.  ty's  Isle  of  Man,  was  imprisoned  by  certain  persons  of  that 
Island,  pretending  themselves  to  be  a  Court  of  Justice;  that 
he  was  by  them  accused  of  hi.'h  treason,  pretended  to  be 
committed  against  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Derby,  in  the 
year  1651;  and  that  they  thereupon  proceeded  to  judgment, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  notwithstanding  the  Act 
of  General  Pardon  and  Indemnity,  whereof  he  claimed  the 
benefit:  and  his  appeal  to  his  Majesty,  and  humbly  implor- 
ing his  Majesty's  princely  compassion  towards  the  distressed 
widow  and  seven  fatherless  children  of  the  deceased:  His 
Majesty  was  graciously  pleased,  with  the  advice  of  his  Coun- 
cil, to  order  that  Thomas  Nons  and  Hugh  Cannell,  the  two 
judges  (by  them  in  that  island  called  Deemsters),  and  Rich- 
ard Stevenson,  Robert  Calcot,  and  Richard  Tyldesley,  three 
of  the  members  of  the  pretended  Court  of  Justice,  and  Henry 
Howell,  deputy  of  the  said  island,  should  be  forthwith  sent 
for,  and  brought  up  by  a  sergeant-at-arms  here,  before  his 
Majesty  in  Council,  to  appear  and  answer  to  such  accusa- 
tions as  should  be  exhibited  against  them;  which  said  six  per- 
sons being  accordingly  brought  hither  the  fifteenth  day  of 
July  last,  appointed  for  a  full  he  iring  of  the  whole  business, 
the  Earl  of  Derby  then  also  summoned  to  appear,  and  the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Kind's  Rench,  and  the  Lord  Chief- 
Baron  of  his  Majesty's  Exchequer;  with  the  King's  Council, 
learned  ill  the  laws,  required  to  be  present,  and  all  the  parties 
called  in  with  their  counsel  and  witnesses,  after  full  hearing 
of  the  matter  on  both  sides,  and  the  parties  withdrawn  the 
said  judges  being  desired  to  deliver  their  opinion,  did.  in 
presence  of  the  King's  Council,  learned  in  the  laws,  declare 
that  the  Act  of  General  Pardon  and  Indemnity  did.  and 
ought  to  be  understood  to.  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Mann.  ;  s 
well  as  into  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  dominions  arid  plan- 
tations beyond  the  seas;  and  that,  being  a  publique  General 
Act  of  Parliament,  it  ought  to  have  been  taken  notice  of  by 
the  judges  in  the  Isle  of  Mann,  although  it  hart  not  been 
pleaded,  and  although  there  were  no  proclamations  made 
thereof.  Ilis  Majesty  being  therefore  deeply  sensible  of  ibis 
violation  of  his  Act  of  General  Pardon,  whereof  his  Majeety 
hath  always  been  very  tender,  and  doth  expect  and  lequire 
that  all  his  subjects  in  all  his  dominions  anil  plantations 
shall-enjoy  the  full  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  same;  and 
having  this  day  taken  the  business  intofurther  consideration, 
and  all  parties  called  in  and  heard,  did.  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  Council,  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  all  persons 
unv  way  concerned  in  the  seizure  of  the  estate  of  the  said 
William  Christian,  deceased,  or  instrumental  in  the  ejection 
of  the  widow  and  children  out  of  their  houses  arid  fori nne. 
d..  take  care  that  entire  restitution  is  to  be  made  of  ail  the 
s..  d  estate,  as  well  real  or  personal,  as  also  all  damages  sus- 
tained, with  full  s-  tisfactiou  for  all  profits  by  them  received 
since  the  said  estate  hath  been  in  their  hands;  and  that. 

*  It  may  be  recollected  that  these  verses  are  given  through 
the  medinm  of  a  meagre  translation,  and  are  deprived  r  f  the 
aid  of  the  music,  otherwise  we  would  certainly  think  the 
memory  of  William  Dh6ne  little  honored  by  his  native  bard. 


whereas  the  said  William  ( hnMian,  deceased,  was  one  of  the 
two  lives  remaining  in  an  estate  iu  Lancashire,  that  the  det- 
riment accruing  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  said  William 
Christian  therein,  or  in  like  eases,  shall  be  estimated,  and  in 
like  manner  fully  repaired.  That  in  regard  of  the  great, 
trouble  and  charges  the  complainants  have  been  at  in  pur- 
suit of  this  business,  ordered,  that  they  do  exhibit  to  ibis 

Hoard  a  true  account,  upon  oath,  of  all  expenses  and  dam 
ages  by  them  sustained  in  the  jnurnies  of  themselves  ami 
witnesses,  and  of  all  other  their  charges  in  the  following  of 
this  business. 

And  whereas  Ewan  Curghey,  Sammual  Radcliffe,  and 
John  Casar,  were  by  the  same  Court  of  Justice  imprisoned, 
and  had  their  estates  seized  and  confiscated,  without  any 
legal  trial,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  said  Ewan  Curghey.  Sam 
mu  d  Radcliffe.  and  John  Casar,  be  likewise  reinstated  to 
all  their  estates,  real  and  personal!,  and  fully  repaired  in  all 
the  charges  and  expenses  which  they  have  been  at  since  their 
first  imprisonment,  as  well  m  the  prosecution  of  this  busi- 
ness, as  in  their  journey  thither,  or  any  other  way  what- 
soever thereunto  relating  The  which  satisfaction,  expenses, 
and  all  the  sums  of  money  to  be  raised  by  virtue  of  this 
order,  are  to  be  furnished  by  the  Deemsters,  Members  and 
Assistants  of  the  said  Court  of  Justice,  who  are  hereby  or- 
dered to  raise  all  such  the  said  sums,  and  thereof  to  make 
due  payment,  and  give  full  satisfaction  unto  the  parties  re- 
spectively hereby  appointed  io  receive  it. 

And  to  the  end.  the  guilt,  of  blood  which  hath  been  un- 
justly spilt,  may  in  some  sort  be  expiated,  and  his  Majesty 
receive  some  kind  of  satisfaction  for  the  untimely  loss  of  a 
subject  it  is  ordered,  that,  the  said  Thomas  Noris  and  Hugh 
Cannell,  who  decreed  this  violent  death,  be  committed,  and 
remain  prisoners  in  the  King's  Bench,  to  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  so  to  receive  condign  pun- 
isjiment.  according  to  the  merit  of  so  In  inous  a  fact. 

That  Richard  Stevenson,  Robert  Calcott,  and  Richard  Tyl- 
desley.  be  discharged  from  farther  restraint,  giving  good 
security  to  appear  at  this  Board  whensoever  summoned,  and 
not  depart  this  city  until  full  satisfaction  be  given,  and  all 
orders  of  this  Board  whatsoever  relating  to  this  business 
fully  executed  in  the  island.  And  in  regard,  that  upon  the 
examination  of  this  business,  it  doth  appear  that  Edward 
Christian,  being  one  of  the  Deemsters  or  Judges  in  the  Isle 
of  Mann,  did.  when  the  Court  refused  to  admit  of  the  de- 
ceased William  Christian's  plea  of  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
make  his  protestation  against  their  illegal  proceedings,  aiid 
did  withdraw  himself,  and  come  into  England  to  solicit  his 
Majesty,  and  implore  his  justice,  it  is  ordered,  that  the  Earl 
of  Derby  do  forthwith,  by  commission  in  due  and  accustomed 
manner,  restore,  constitute,  and  appoint  the  said  Edward 
Christian  one  of  the  Deemsters  or  Judges  of  the  said  island, 
so  to  remain  and  continue  in  the  due  execution  of  the  said 
place. 

And  lastly,  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Henry  Howell.  De- 
puty-Governor, whose  charge  hath  beeu  the  not  complying 
with,  and  yielding  due  obedience  to,  the  orders  of  his  Maj- 
esty, ami  tins  Board  sent  into  this  island,  giving  good  secur- 
ity to  appear  at  this  board  whensoever  summoned,  be  forth- 
with discharged  from  all  further  restraint,  and  permitted  to 
return  into  the  island;  and  he  is  hereby  strictly  comm  mded 
to  employ  the  power  and  authority  he  hath,-which  by  virtue 
of  his  commission  he  hath  in  th  it  island,  in  performance  of, 
and  obedience  to.  all  commands  and  orders  of  his  Majesty 
and  this  Board  in  this  whole  business,  or  any  way  relating 
thereunto. 


Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Treasurer. 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Duke  of  Alb.  inarle. 
Lord  Chamberlain. 
Earl  of  Berkshire, 
Earl  of  St.  Alban. 
Earl  of  Angh  si  y. 
Earl  of  Sandwich. 
Earl  of  Bath 
Earl  of  Middleton. 


{Signed  by) 

Earl  of  Carbcrry. 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Lord  Wentworth. 
Lord  Berkeley. 
Lord  Ashley. 
Sir  William  Crompton. 
Mr.  Treasurer. 
Mr.  Vice  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  Secretary  Morice. 
Mr.  Secretary  Bennett. 

Richard  Browne, 

I  lerk  of  the  Council. 


No.  III. 

At  the  Court  at  V,7iitehall, 
August  Uth,  1663. 

Present: 

The  King's  7>wsl  Excellent  Majesty. 


Lord  Chancellor. 
Lord  Treasurer. 
Lord  Privy  Seal. 
Puke  of  Buckingham. 
Duke  of  Albemarle. 
Lord  Ch  'inberlain. 
Earl  of  Berkshire. 
Earl  of  St.  Alban. 
Earl  of  Sandw  ich. 
Earl  of  Anglesey. 
Earl  of  Bath. 


Earl  of  Middleton. 

Karl  of  Carberry. 

Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

Lord  Wentworth. 

Lord  Berkeley. 

Lord  Ashley. 

Sir  William  Crompton. 

Mr.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  Vice  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Secretary  Morice. 

Mr.  Sercetary  Bennett. 
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WAVERLEY  NOVELS. 


Totheend  the  world  may  the  belter  tuke  notice  of  his 
Majesty's  royal  intention,  to  observe  the  Act  of  Indemnity 
ami  General  Pardon  inviolably  for  the  publiqne  good  and 
satisfaction  of  his  subjects — it  was  this  day  ordered,  that  a 
copy  of  the  order  of  this  Board  of  the  5th  inert.,  touching  the 
illegal  proceedings  in  the  Isle  of  Mann  against  William 
Christian,  and  putting  him  to  death  contrary  to  the  said  Act 
of  General  Pardon,  be  sent  unto  his  Majesty's  printer,  who 
is  commanded  forthwith  to  print  the  s:ime  in  the  Engligh 
letters,  in  folio,  in  such  manner  as  Acts  of  Parliament  are 
usually  printed,  and  his  Majesty's  Arms  prefixed. 

Richard  Browne. 


NOTES  TO  REDGAUNTLET. 


Note  h.— Residence  with  the  Quakers. 
In  explanation  of  this  circumstance,  I  cannot  help  adding 
a  note  not  very  necessary  for  the  reader,  which  yet  I  record 
with  pleasure,  from  recollection  of  the  kindness  which  it 
evinces.  In  early  youth  I  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Kelso,  where  my  life 
passed  in  a  very  solitary  manner.  I  had  few  acquaintances, 
scarce  any  companions,  and  books,  which  were  at  the  time 
almost  essential  to  my  happiness,  were  difficult  to  come  by. 
It  was  then  that  I  was  particularly  indebted  to  the  liberality 
and  friendship  of  an  old  lady  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  emi- 
nent for  her  benevolence  and  charity.  Her  deceased  husband 
had  been  a  medical  man  of  eminence,  and  left  her,  with  other 
valuable  property,  a  small  and  well-selected  library.  This 
the  kind  old  lady  permitted  me  to  rummage  at  pleasure,  and 
carry  home  what  volumes  I  chose,  on  condition  that  I  should 
take,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the  tracts  printed  for  en- 
couraging and  extending  thedoctrir.es  of  her  own  sect.  She 
did  not  even  exact  any  promise  that  I  would  read  these  per- 
formances, being  too  justly  afraid  of  involving  me  in  a  breach 
of  promise,  but  was  merely  desirous  that  I  should  have  the 
chance  of  instruction  within  my  reach,  in  case  whim,  curi- 
osity, or  accident  might  induce  me  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Note  B. —  Green  Mantle. 
[This  scene  would  almost  appear  to  have  been  founded  on 
an  incident  in  the  Author's  own  experience,  and  which  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  about  1790  by  an  intimate  friend: — "Your  Quixot- 
ism, dear  Walter,  was  highly  characteristic.  From  the  de- 
scription of  the  blooming  fair,  as  she  appeared  when  she 
lowered  her  manteau  vert,  I  am  hopeful  you  have  not  dropt 
the  acquaintance.  At  least,  I  am  certain  some  of  our  more 
rakish  friends  would  have  been  glad  enough  of  such  an  in- 
troduction." In  referring  to  this  letter,  Mr.  Lockhart  says, 
"Scott's  friends  discovered  that  he  had,  from  almost  the 
dawn  of  the  passions,  cherished  a  secret  attachment,  which 
continued,  through  all  the  most  perilous  stage  of  life,  to  act 
as  a  romantic  charm  in  safeguard  of  virtue.  This  was  the 
early  and  innocent  affection,  however  he  may  have  disguised 
the  story,  to  which  we  owe  thetenderest  pages  of  Redgaunt- 
let,  and  where  the  heroine  has  certain  distinctive  features, 
drawn  from  one  and  the  same  haunting  dream  of  his  manly 
adolescence." 

Mr.  Lockhart  also  states  that  he  has  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
Scott's  friend,  William  Clerk  of  Eldin,  was  in  the  main  the 
prototype  of  Darsie  Latimer,  while  the  Author  himself  un- 
questionably sat  for  his  own  picture  in  young  Alan  Fair- 
ford.] 

Note  C. —  The  Persecutors. 
The  personages  herementionedare  most  of  them  characters 
of  historical  fame;  but  those  less  known  and  remembered 
may  be  found  in  the  tract  entitled,  "  The  Judgment  and 
Justice  of  God  exemplified,  or  a  Brief  Historical  Account  of 
some  of  the  Wicked  Lives  and  Miserable  Deaths  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  Apostates  and  Bloody  Persecutors, 
from  the  Reformation  till  after  the  Revolution."  This  con- 
stitutes a  sort  of  postscript  or  appendix  to  John  How  ie  of 
Lochgoin's  "Account  of  the  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Scots 
Worthies."  The  Author  has,  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
reversed  his  reasoning  upon  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
t  he  prosperity  or  misfortunes  which  befall  individuals  in 
this  world,  either  in  the  course  of  the  r  lives  or  in  the 
hour  of  death.  In  the  account  of  the  martyrs'  sufferings, 
such  inflictions  are  mentioned  only  as  trials  permitted  by 
Providence,  fur  the  better  and  brighter  display  of  their  faith, 
and  constancy  of  principle.  Bui  when  similiar  afflictions 
befell  the  opposite  party,  they  are  imputed  to  the  direct 
vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  their  impiety.  If,  indeed,  the  life 
of  any  person  obnoxious  to  the  historian's  censures  hap- 
pened to  have  passed  in  unusual  prosperity,  the  mere  fact 
of  its  being  finally  concluded  by  death  is  assumed  as  an 
undeniable  token  of  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  and,  to  render 
the  conclusion  inevitable,  his  last  scene  is  ■.•enerally  gar- 
nished wiih  some  singu'ar  circumstances  Thus  the  Duke  of 
Lauderdale  is  said,  through  old  age,  but  innueuse  corpulence, 


to  have  become  so  sunk  in  spirits,  "  that  hie  heart  w  as  not 
the  bigness  of  a  walnut." 

Note  H.—Excessire  Lamentation. 

I  have  heard  in  my  youth  some  such  w  ild  tale  as  that 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  blind  fiddler,  of  w  hich,  I  think, 
the  hero  was  Sir  Robert  Grierson  of  Lagg,  the  famous  perse- 
cutor. But  the  belief  was  general  throughout  Scotland  that 
the  excessive  lamentation  over  the  loss  of  friends  distui  bed 
the  repose  of  the  dead,  and  broke  even  the  rest  of  the  fcruvc. 
There  are  several  instancesof  this  in  tradition,  but  one  struck 
me  particularly,  as  I  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  one  who  pro- 
fessed receiving  it  from  those  of  a  ghost-seer.    This  was  a 

Highland  lady,  named  Mrs.  C  of  D  ,  who  probably 

believ<  d  firmly  in  the  truth  of  an  apparition,  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  the  weakness  of  her  nerves  anu  strength 
of  her  imagination.  Hie  had  been  lately  left  a  widow  by 
her  husband,  with  the  office  of  guardian  to  their  only  child. 
The  young  man  added  to  the  difficulties  of  his  charge  by  an 
extreme  propensity  for  a  military  life,  whicn  his  mother 'was 
unwilling  to  give  way  to,  whiie  she  found  il  impossible  to 
repress  it.  About  this  time  the  Independent  Companies, 
formed  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  Highlands, 
were  in  the  course  of  being  levied;  and  as  a  gentleman  named 

Cameron,  nearly  connected  with  Mrs.  C  ,  ct  mmanded 

one  of  those  companies,  she  was  at  length  persuaded  to  com- 
promise the  matter  with  her  son,  by  permitting  him  to  enter 
this  company  in  the  capacity  of  a  cadet,  thus  gratifying  his 
love,  of  a  military  life  without  the  dangers  of  foreign  service, 
to  which  no  one  then  thought  these  troops  were  at  all  liable 
to  be  exposed,  while  even  their  active  service  at  home  was 
not  likely  to  be  attended  with  much  danger.  She  readily 
obtained  a  promise  from  her  relative  that  he  would  be  par- 
ticular in  his  attention  to  her  son.  and  therefore  concluded 
she  had  accommodated  matters  between  her  son's  wisheB 
and  his  safety  in  a  way  sufficiently  attentive  to  both  She 
set  off  to  Edinburgh  to  get  what  was  awanting  for  his  outfit, 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  melancholy  news  from  the 
Highlands.  The  Independent  Company  into  which  her  son 
was  to  enter  had  a  skirmish  with  a  party  of  caterans  engaged 
in  some  act  of  spoil,  and  her  friend  the  captain  being 
wounded,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  medical  assistance,  died 
inconsequence.  This  news  was  a  thunderbolt  to  the  poorf 
mother,  who  was  at  once  deprived  of  her  kinsman's  advice 
and  assistance,  and  instructed  by  his  fate  of  the  unexpected 
danger  to  which  her  son's  new  calling  exposed  him.  She 
remained  also  in  great  sorrow  for  her  relative,  whom  she 
loved  with  sisterly  affection.  These  conflicting  causes  of 
anxiety,  together  with  her  uncertainty  w  hether  to  continue 
or  change  her  son's  destination,  were  terminated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  — 

The  house  in  which  Mrs.  C        resided  in  the  old  town  of 

Edinburgh  was  a  flat  or  storey  of  a  land  accessible,  is  was 
then  universal,  by  acommon  stair.  Thefamiiy  who  occupied 
the  storey  beneath  were  her  acquaintances,  and  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinkin?  tea  with  them  every  evening.  It  was 
accordingly  about  six  o'clock,  when,  recovering  herself  from 
a  deep  fit  of  anxious  reflection,  she  w  as  about  to  leave  the 
parlor  in  which  she  sat  in  order  to  attend  this  engagement. 
The  door  through  which  she  was  to  pass  opened,  as  was  very 
common  in  Edinburgh,  into  a  dark  passage.  In  this  passage, 
and  w  ithin  a  yard  of  her  when  she  opened  the  door,  stood 
the  apparition  of  her  kinsman,  the  deceased  officer,  in  his  full 
tartans,  and  wearing  his  bonnet.  Terrified  at  what  she  saw, 
or  thought  she  saw,  she  closed  the  door  hastily,  and  sinking 
on  her  knees  hy  a  chair,  prayed  to  be  delivered  from  the 
horrors  of  the  vision.  She  remained  in  that  posture  till  her 
friends  below  tapped  on  the  floor  to  intimate  that  tea  was 
ready.  Recalled  to  herself  by  the  6ignal,  she  arose,  and  on 
opening  the  apartment  door,  again  was  confronted  by  the 
visionary  Highlander,  whose  bloody  brow  bore  token,  on 
this  second  appearance,  to  the  death  he  had  died.   Unable  to 

endure  this  repetition  of  her  terrors,  Mrs.  C         sunk  on 

the  floor  in  a  swoon.  Her  friends  below,  startled  with  the 
noise,  came  up  stairs,  and  alarmed  at  the  situation  in  which 
they  found  her,  insisted  on  her  going  to  bed  and  taking  some 
medicine,  in  older  to  compose  what  they  took  for  a  nervous 
attack.  They  bad  no  sooner  left  her  in  quiet,  than  the  ap- 
parition of  the  soldier  was  once  more  visible  in  the  apart- 
ment. This  time  she  took  courage  and  said,  "  In  the  name 
of  God,  Donald,  why  do  you  haunt  one  w  ho  respected  and 
loved  you  when  living?"  To  w  hich  he  answered  readily,  in 
Gaelic,  "Cousin,  w  hy  did  you  noi  speak  sooner?  My  rest  is 
disturbed  by  your  unnecessary  lamentation— your  tears  sc 'Id 
me  in  my  shroud.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  my  untimely  death 
otiHht  to  make  no  difference  in  your  views  for  your  son  ;  God 
will  raise  patrons  to  supply  my  place,  and  he  will  live  ro  the 
fulness  of  years,  and  die  honored  and  at  peace."  The  lady, 
of  course,  followed  her  kinsman's  advice:  and  if  she  was 
accounted  a  person  of  strict  veracity,  we  may  conclude  the 
first  apparition  an  allusion  on  the  fancy,  the  final  <  ne  a 
lively  dream  suggestid  by  the  other  two. 

Note  E  —  Peter  Peebles. 
This  unfortunate  litigant  (for  a  per.-on  named  Peter  Peebles 
actually  flourished)  frequented  the  courts  of  justice  in  Scot- 
land about  the  year  179'.',  and  the  sketch  of  his  appearam  e  is 
given  from  recollection.  T"o  Author  is  of  opinion,  that  he 
himself  had  at  one  time  the  honor  to  be  counsel  lor  Lett* 
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Peebles,  w  hose  voluminous  course  of  litigation  served  as  n 
sort  of  assay-pieces  to  most  young  men  w  ho  were  called  to 

the  har.  Tiie  scene  of  the  consultation  is  entirely  Imaginary. 

[Another  character  of  the  same  kind,  by  name  Andrew 
Nicol,  who  flourished  about  tine  tune,  was  probably  well 
known  to  the  Author.  He  was  a  weaver  Of  Kinross,  who. 
after  years  of  litigation,  neglectmg  bis  business,  died  a  pauper 
in  the  jail  of  Cupar  Fife  in  1H1T.  See  liay'a  Portraits,  vol.  i. 
N os.  113 and  110.  The  first  represents  him  with  a  plan  of 
his  midden-stead,  dated  1804;  the  other  In  isu~,  consulting 
a  lawyer.] 

Note  F.— John's  Coffee-IIouse. 

This  small  dark  coffee-house,  now  burnt  down,  was  the 
resort  of  such  writers  and  clerks  belonging  to  the  Parliament 
House  above  thirty  years  ago,  as  retained  the  ancient  .Scot- 
tish custom  of  a  meridian,  as  it  was  called,  or  noontide  dram 
of  spirits.  If  their  proceedings  were  watched,  they  might 
be  seen  to  turn  fidgety  about,  the  hour  of  noon;  and  exchange 
looks  with  each  other  from  their  separate  desks,  till  at  length 
some  one  of  formal  and  dignified  presence  assumed  the  honor 
of  leading  the  band,  when  away  they  went,  threading  the 
crowd  like  a  string  of  wild-fowl,  crossed  the  square  or  close, 
and  following  each  other  into  the  coffee-house,  received  in 
turn  from  the  hand  of  the  waiter,  the  meridian,  which  was 
placed  ready  at  the  bar.  This  they  did,  day  by  day:  and 
though  they  did  not  speak  to  each  other,  they  seemed  to  at- 
tach a  certain  degree  of  sociability  to  performing  the  cere- 
mony in  company. 

NoteG. — Riotous  Attack  upon  the  Dam-dike  of 
Sir  James  Graham  of  Xetherby. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  a  violent  and  popular  at- 
tack upon,  what  the  country  people  of  this  district  con- 
sidered ns  an  invasion  of  then"  fishing  right,  is  by  no  means 
an  improbable  fiction.  Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  Amer- 
ican war,  Sir  James  Graham  of  Netherhy  constructed  a  dam- 
dike,  or  cauld.  across  the  Esk,  at  a  place  whe  e  it  flowed 
through  his  estate,  thoiiL'h  it.  has  itsongin,  and  the  principal 
partof  its  coarse,  in  Scotland.  The  new  barrier  at  Netherby 
was  Considered  as  an  encroachment  calculated  to  prevent 
the  salmon  from  ascending  into  Scotland;  and  the  nehtof 
erecting  it  being  an  international  question  of  law  betwixt 
the  sister  kingdoms,  there  was  no  court  in  either  competent 
to  its  decision.  In  this  dilemma,  the  Scots  people  assembled 
in  numbers,  by  signal  of  rocket  lights,  and,  rudely  armed 
with  fowling-pieces,  lish-spcars,  and  such  rustic  weapons, 
inarched  to  the  banks  of  the  river  for  the  purpose  of  pulling 
down  the  dam-diko  objected  to.  Sir  James  Graham  armed 
many  ef  his  own  people  to  protect  his  property,  and  bad 
some  military  from  Carlisle  for  the  same  purpose.  A  re- 
newal of  the  Border  wars  had  nearly  taken  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  prudence  and  moderation  on  both 
sides  saved  much  tumult,  and  perhaps  some  bloodshed.  The 
Knglish  proprietor  consented  that  a  breach  should  he  made 
in  his  dam-dike  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  the  fish,  ami 
thus  removed  the  Scottish  grievance.  I  believe  the  river 
has  since  that,  time  taken  the  matter  into  its  own  disposal, 
and  entirely  swept  away  the  dam-dike  in  question. 


Note  H. —  Trepanning  and  Concealment. 

Scotland,  in  its  half-civilized  state?,  exhibited  too  many 
examples  of  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  force  and  violence, 
rendered  easy  by  the  dominion  which  lairds  exerted  over 
their  tenants,  and  chiefs  over  their  clans.  The  captivity  of 
Lady  Grange  in  the  desolate  cliffs  of  Saint  Kilda  is  in  the 
recol  lection  of  every  one.  At  the  supposed  date  of  the  novel, 
also,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Merrilees,  a  tanner  in  Leitb,  ab- 
sconded from  his  country  to  escape  his  creditors;  and  after 
haying  slain  his  own  mastiff  rti  g,  and  put  a  bit  of  red  cloth 
in  its  month,  as  if  it  had  died  in  a  contest  with  soldiers,  and 
involved  his  own  existence  in  as  much  mystery  as  possible, 
made  his  escape  into  Yorkshire.  Here  he  was  detected  by 
persons  sent  in  search  of  him.  to  whom  lie  gave  a  portentous 
account  of  his  having  been  carried  off  and  concealed  in  vari- 
ous places.  Mr.  Men  ilees.  was  in  short,  a  kind  of  male  El iza- 
beth  Canning,  but  did  not  trespass  on  the  public  credulity 
quite  so  long. 


Note  I  —Concealments  for  Theft,  and  Smuggling .  * 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  modes  of  concealment  described 
in  the  imaginary  premises  of  Mr.  Trumbull,  are  of  a  kind 
which  have  been  common  on  the  frontiers  of  late  years. 
The  neighborhood  of  two  nations  having  different  laws, 
though  united  in  government,  still  leads  to  a  multitude  of 
transgressions  on  the  Border,  and  extreme  difficulty  in  ap- 
prehending delinquents.  About  twenty  years  since,  as  far 
as  my  recollection  serves,  there  was  along  the  frontier  an 
organized  gang  of  coiners,  forgers,  smugglers,  and  other 
malefactors,  whose  operations  w  ere  conducted  on  a  scale  not 
inferior  to  what  is  here  described.  The  chief  of  the  party 
was  one  Richard  Mend  ham,  a  carpenter,  who  rose  to  opu- 
lence, although  ignorant  even  of  the  arts  of  reading  and  writ- 
ing.  But  he  had  found  a  short  road  to  wealth,  and  had  taken 


s  ngulnr  measures  for  conducting  Ids  operations.  Amongst 
these,  he  found  means  to  build,  in  a  suburb  of  llerwick, 
called  Spittal,  a  street  of  small  houses,  as  if  for  the  invest- 
ment of  property.  lie  himself  Inhabited  one  of  these;  all- 
ot her,  a  species  of  public  house,  was  open  to  his  con  federal  es, 
u  ho  held  secret  and  unsuspected  communication  with  him 
by  crossing  the  roofs  of  the  intervening  houses,  and  de- 
scending by  a  trap-Stair,  which  admitted  then)  into  the  al- 
cove of  I  he  dining  room  of  Dick  Mendham's  private  mans  ion. 
A  vault,  too,  beneath  Mendham's  stable  was  accessible  in 
the  manner  mentioned  in  the  novel.  The  post  of  one  of  the 
stalls  turned  round  on  a  bolt  being  withdrawn,  and  gave  ad- 
mittance to  a  subterranean  place  of  concealment  for  contra 
band  and  stolen  goods,  to  a  great  extent.  Richard  Mendliatn, 
Hie  head  of  this  very  formidable  conspiracy,  which  involved 
malefactors  of  every  kind,  was  tried  and  executed  at  Jed- 
burgh, where  the  Author  was  present  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirk- 
shire. Mendham  had  previously  been  tried,  but  escaped  by 
want  of  proof  and  the  ingenuity  of  his  counsel. 

Note  J.—  Coronation  of  George  Til. 

In  excuseof  what  may  be  considered  as  a  vio'ent  infraction 
of  probability  in  Chapter  XVIII.,  the  Author  is  under  the 
necessity  of  quoting  a  tradition  which  many  persons  may 
recollect  having  heard.  It  was  always  said,  though  with  very 
little  appearance  of  truth,  that,  upon  the  coronation  of  the 
late  George  III.,  when  the  champion  of  England.  Dymock, 
or  his  representative,  appeared  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  in 
the  language  of  Chivalry,  solemnly  wagered  bis  body  to 
defend  in  single  combat  the  right  of  the  young  King  to  the 
crown  of  these  realms,  at  the  moment  when  be  tlung  down 
his  gauntlet  as  the  gage  of  battle,  an  unknown  female  stepped 
from  the  crowd  and  lifted  the  pledge,  leaving  another  gage 
in  room  of  it,  with  a  paper  expressing,  that  if  a  fair  field  of 
combat  should  be  allowed,  a  champion  of  rank  and  birth 
would  appear  with  equal  arms  to  dispute  the  claim  of  King 
George  io  the  British  kingdoms.  The  story  is  probably  one 
of  the  numerous  fictions  which  were  circulated  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  a  sinking  faction.  The  incident  was,  however, 
possible,  if  it  could  be  supposed  to  he  attended  by  any  motive 
adequate  to  the  risk,  and  might  be  imagined  to  occur  to  a 
person  of  Redgauntlet's  enthusiastic  character.  George  III., 
it  is  said,  had  a  police  of  his  own,  whose  agency  was  so 
efficient,  that  the  Sovereign  was  able  to  tell  his  prime  min- 
ister upon  one  occasion,  to  his  great  surprise,  that  the  Pre- 
tender was  in  London.  The  prime  minister  began  immedi- 
ately to  talk  of  measures  to  be  taken,  warrants  to  be  procured, 
messengers  and  guards  to  begot  in  readiness.  "  Pooh,  pooh," 
said  the  good-natured  Sovereign,  "  since  I  have  found  him 
out,  leave  me  alone  to  deal  with  him." — "And  what," said 
the  minister,  is  your  Majesty*s  purpose  in  so  important  a 
case;'" — "  To  leave  the  young  man  to  himself,"  said  George 
III.:  "and  when  he  tires  he  will  go  back  again."  The  truth 
of  this  story  does  not  depend  on  that  of  the  lifting  of  the 
gauntlet;  and  while  the  latter  could  be  but  an  idle  bravado, 
the  former  expresses  George  III. '6  goodness  of  heart  and 
soundness  of  policy. 

Note  K.—  Collier  and  Sailer. 

The  persons  engaged  in  these  occupations  wereat  this  time 
bondsmen;  and  in  case  they  left  the  ground  of  the  farm  to 
which  they  belonged,  and  us  pertaining  to  which  their  ser- 
vices w  ere  bought  or  sold,  they  were  liable  to  be  brought 
back  by  a  summary  process.  The  existence  of  this  species 
of  slavery  being  thought  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  colliers  and  salters  were  declared  free,  and  put  upon 
the  same  footing  with  other  servants,  by  the  Act  15  Geo.  III. 
chapter  2htli.  They  were  so  far  from  desiring  or  prizing 
the  blessing  conferred  on  them,  that  they  esteemed  the 
interest  taken  in  their  freedom  to  be  a  mere  decree  on  the 
part  of  the  proprietors  to  get  rid  of  what  they  called  head 
ana  harigald  money,  payable  to  them  when  a  female  of  their 
number,  by  bearing  a  child  made  an  addition  to  the  live 
stock  of  tneir  master's  propel  ty. 
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Ad  tindictam  puUicatn,  to  the  public  defence. 
Ae.  one. 

Afflatus,  a  blow  or  inflation. 
Airt,  direct. 

Argumenlum  ad  hominem,  personal  recrimination. 
Ars  longa,  vita  brevis,  art  or  work  is  long,  and  life  short. 
At/Ml  ,  above  or  over. 


Bawbee,  halfpenny. 
Beanfef,  cupboard. 
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Vein.  snug. 

lien,  within. 

Birkie.  a  smart  urchin. 

hirling,  tossing  or  turning. 

lilnte,  bashful. 

Bland,  ballad. 

Boddle  a  Scotch  coin — one  sixth  of  a  penny. 

Bogle,  ghost,  (scarecrow. 

Bona  roba,  courtezan  or  mistress. 

Jtorrel,  a  borer. 

Brash,  storm. 

Brattle,  a  race. 

Braw,  brave,  fine. 

Brock,  a  badger. 

Broivst,  ft  brewing. 

Buckie,  imp. 

Buff  nor  stye,  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 


Ca/lanf.  lad. 
Caller,  fresh. 
Canny,  quiet. 
Carle,  fellow. 
Carline,  witch. 

Caup,  the  exaction  of  a  superior. 
Cavaliere  serrenle,  an  attentive  bean. 

Cave  ve  literas  Bel/erop/iontii  adferres,  beware  of  carrying 

Bellerophon  letters  (letters  unfavorable  to  the  bearer). 
Chiel,  fellow. 
Cleik,  dcek. 
Clour,  to  strike  heavily. 
Cockernony.  hair  top-knot. 
Cogie,  small  wooden  bowl. 

Commune  forum  est  commune  domicilium,  the  common  court  I 

is  the  common  domicile. 
Coup.  fall. 
Crack,  to  gossip. 
CraivStep,  groundstep. 
Crowder.  croaker. 
Cum,  a  very  little. 


Doffing,  frolicking. 
Daft,  ciazy. 
Dargle.  dell. 

Deu'd-ihraw,  death-agony. 

De.  apicilms  juris,  on  the  grandeurs  of  the  law. 

Deave,  deafen. 

Deil.  devil. 

Belief.,  delinquence. 

Depericulo  el  commodo  rei  venditce,  concerning  the  risk  and 

profit  of  a  thing  sold. 
Dernier,  last. 
Desoriente.  confused. 
Ding,  knock. 
Dirdurn,  stir. 
JHttiiy,  indictment. 
Bvoof,  a  thatching  turf. 
Dovl.  sad  consequences. 
Dance,  quiet,  sensible. 
Dvb.  ft  pool. 
Dyvour,  bankrnpt. 


Ken ,  eyes. 

Fff'usa  eft  sicut  aqua,  von  crcscat,  nnstable  as  water,  flour- 
ishes not. 
Embonpoint,  plumpness. 
Kn  croupe  behind. 

K.rcipliofrmal  regvlam.  the  exception  confirms  the  rule. 

Ex  comitate,  cut  of  courtesy. 

t.x  inisericordia,  out  of  compassion. 


Factor  loco  tutoris,  an  agent  in  the  place  of  a  gnardian. 
Fxwh.  trouble. 
Favr'd.  favored. 
Feck.  part. 

Fcmrne  de  cliambre,  chamber-maid. 

Fieri,  to  be  made. 

Fifisb,  eccentric. 

Ftacon,  a  decanter. 

Fleeching.  flattery. 

Flory.  frothy. 

Forty,  besides. 

Forfoughen,  out  of  breath. 

Foil.  full. 

Fiistal.  postponed. 
Fugie  fugitive. 

Functus  officio,  performed  in  an  official  capacity. 

Gaberlunzte,  a  beggar. 
Qangret.  wandering. 
Gar.  to  force. 
(task,  grim. 

(ley.  pretty  (as  an  adverb),  moderately. 
(lie.  give. 

Giff  gaff,  give  and  take  mutual  obligation. 
Girn,  grin,  cry. 


Cliff,  an  instant. 
Goad,  gold. 

Grana  inrecla  et  illala,  grain  brought  and  introduced  into. 

Gree.  agree. 

Crillade,  a  broiled  dish. 
Grossart,  gooseberry. 
Chile,  thrill. 

G"deman,  the  husband  and  head  of  the  family. 
Cample  foisted,  sulky,  sullen. 
Gumption,  sense. 


Ilofllins.  half-grown. 
Haivst,  harvest. 

Harum-scarum,  teasing  and  rattling. 

Havd  obliviscendum,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Havers,  nonsen«e. 

Havings,  behavior. 

Hefted,  closed  as  a  knife  in  its  haft. 

Hesp.  a  hank  of  yarn. 

Hevck,  sickle. 

Hill-folk,  Covenanters. 

IJin  'c  illce.  lachrymie,  hence  these  tears. 

Hinny.  honey. 

Honf.J  tut! 

Hoirlet,  an  owl. 

Hussy,  lady's  needle-case. 


Ilk,  each. 

Jncedit  stent  leo  varans,  walketh  about  like  a  raging  lion. 
In  civilibvs  vel  ciiminalibus.  in  civil  or  criminal  matters. 
In  foro  conscientiie,  before  one's  conscience. 
In  meditalione. fvgie,  meditating  flight. 
In  presenlia  dominorum.,  before  the  Lords. 
Invito,  unwilling. 


Jow,  to  toll. 


Keek,  look. 


Lap,  leaped. 
Lave,  the  remainder. 
Laming,  bill,  account. 
Lee,  lie. 

Letlres  de  cachet,  sealed  letters. 
Lex  aquarum.  the  law  of  the  wsters. 
Limine/-,  a  loose  woman,  a  jade. 
Loe.  love. 
Lonon,  London. 
Loopy,  crafty. 
Loup,  leap. 
Lug,  the  ear. 


Mailing,  a  small  farm  or  rented  property. 
Manse,  parsonage. 
Maun,  must. 

Maul  abune  the  meal,  half  seas  over. 

Messan,  a  cur. 

Minnie,  mamma. 

Mischanter,  mischief. 

More  solito.  in  the  usual  way. 

More  tno,  in  your  own  way. 

Muckle,  much. 

Mails,  slippers. 

Muhied,  scented. 


Negoliorum  gestor,  agent  of  the  transactions. 
Ne  quid  nimis,  not  too  much. 
Neroy,  nephew. 

Nigri  sunt  hyacinthi,  black  are  the  hyacinths. 

Nihil  novit  in  causa,  nothing  known  of  the  case. 

Nom  de  guerre,  designation  or  nickname  for  the  battle. 

Nomine  damni,  in  name  of  damages. 

Noscitur  a  socio,  known  by  my  associate. 

Noviter  repertum,  more  newly  discovered. 


Ote  jam  satis,  ho!  enoughl 

Omne  ignofum  pro  tenibili,  all  unknown  persons  may  r* 

taken  for  rogues. 
Omni  suspicione  major,  above  suspicion. 
Origo  mali,  the  cause  of  evil. 
Orra,  odd. 
Ower,  over. 
Oye,  a  grandson. 


Pande  tnanutn.  stretch  out  the  hand. 

Par  ordonnance  ctu  medecin.  by  order  of  the  doctor. 

Parma  von  Ijene  selecla.  «  defence  not  weJI  chosen. 

Patiia potestas,  paternal  authority. 

Paumie.  a  stroke  on  the  palm  of  the  band. 

Pendente  lite,  a  going  plea. 


NOTES  TO  THE  BETROTHED. 


G.r,l 


Per  ambages,  by  circumlocution. 

Pessimi  txtmpu,  of  the  worst  kind. 

J  lack,  copper  com—  equal  to  one-third  of  a  penny. 

Ploy,  mi  entertainment  or  fCtc. 

J'ock,  poke,  bag. 

J'nom.  pulling. 

/tef  coinitatus,  a  sufficient  force. 
J'mtnd  scot.*,  equal  to  Is.  Kd.  sterling. 
iYm,  taste. 


CjWCHi,  apparent. 

gutd  tilii  cum  lyra?  what  would  yon  witli  poetry? 


Hanipauging,  roaring. 

llutione  officii,  by  virtue  of  office. 

Itux,  atretoh. 

Redd,  clear. 

Reiver,  robber. 

Hernia  utque  veils,  with  might  and  main. 
Ripe,  rake. 
Roil',  roll. 

Hildas,  a  jade  or  scold. 


/Srre.  so. 

Sancta  Winifieda,  orapro  nobis,  St.  Winifred,  pray  for  us. 
Tellium  <ilg iie  tectum,  repaired  and  covered. 
Sat  est,  enough  I 
Seowp,  quaff. 

Sculdmtilry.  loose,  immoral,  smutty. 

Sea-maw,  sea-gull. 

Se-ilch,  seal. 

Settle,  a  bench  or  seat. 

Shilpit,  poor  or  shabby. 

Shoon.  shoes. 

Si  non  caste,  caute  I  amen,  if  not  modest,  yet  be  prudent. 

Sib,  related. 

Sic,  such. 

Siller,  money. 

Sin,  since. 

Skelloch,  screech. 

Skirl,  set  earn. 

Skiiie,  bail  brained. 

Sloken.  quench. 

Sneeshin,  snuff. 

Snetl,  sharp,  terrible. 

Sons'/,  stout  and  handsome. 

Souter's  clod,  a  sort  of  bread  roll. 

Speer,  inquire. 

S/n'ore,  a  spree. 

Spule  blade,  shoulder-blade. 

Spttlzie,  spoil. 

Stoup  and  bicker,  a  liquid  measure,  and  a  wooden  bawl. 
Stouthrief,  theft  with  violence. 

Sua  quemque  Irahit  volt/plus,  every  one  has  his  own  pleasure. 
Syne,  ago,  since. 


Talis  qitalis.  of  some  kind. 

Tarn  marte  quam  mercurio,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  pleader. 
Tass,  u  -lass. 
Tent,  notice. 

Teste  me  per  totum  noctem  vigilante,  I  can  testify  by  a  whole 

night  watching. 
Thairm,  cat-gut. 
Threap,  to  aver. 
Tippenuy.  twopenny  beer. 
Tomn,  empty. 
Toy,  a  head-dress. 
Trow,  guess. 

Twa.'Otn.  a  couple  or  pair. 
Tyne,  lose  or  forfeit. 


Unco,  particularly. 
Usquebaugh,  whisky. 


Vale,  sis  memormei,  farewell,  remember  me. 
Valium  el  mulabite  semper J'emina,  woman  always  capricious 

and  changeable. 
Yia facti,  by  personal  act. 
Vineere  rincentem,  to  conquer  the  conquering. 
Yinco  rincentem,  ergo  vinco  te,  I  conquer  the  conquering, 

therefore  I  conquer  you. 
Yir  sapientia  et  pietate  gravis,  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and 

piety. 

Vis  animi,  force  of  the  spirit. 


Vr'aling.  choosing. 

Wame,  womb,  belly. 

Wanehancie,  unsafe,  dangerous. 

Ware,  expend. 

Warlock,  wizard. 

Wanr,  worse. 

Ween,  guess. 


I  Weigh-bauk,  scales. 
Whil-  y-whaw,  wheedle. 
WoUjf,  deranged. 
Wini  mad. 
Wiirma.  will  not. 


Yauld,  active. 
Velloch,  yell. 
Till,  ale. 
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Note  A. — Fool-Pages. 
See  Madoc  for  this  literal  fool-page's  office  and  dnties.  Mr. 
Soiithey's  notes  inform  us—'-  The  foot-bearer  shall  hold  the 
feet  of  the  King  in  his  lap.  from  the  time  he  reclines  at  the 
board  till  he  goes  to-rest,  and  he  shall  chafe  them  with  a 
towel;  and  during  all  that  time  shall  watch  that  no  harm  be- 
falls the  King.  He  shall  eat  of  the  same  ciish  from  which 
the  King  takes  his  food;  he  shall  light  the  first  candle  before 
the  King." — Such  are  the  instructions  given  for  this  part  of 
royal  ceremonial  in  the  laws  of  Howell  Dha.  It  may  be 
added,  that  probably  upon  this  Celtic  custom  was  founded 
one  of  those  absurd  and  incredible  representations  which 
were  propagated  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  to 
stir  up  the  peasants  against  their  feudal  superiors.  It  was 
pretended  that  some  feudal  seigneurs  asserted  their  right  to 
kill  and  disembowel  a  peasant,  in  order  to  put  their  own 
feet  within  the  expiring  body,  and  so  recover  them  from  the 
chill. 

Note  B.—  Welsh  Bowmen 

The  Welsh  were  excellent  bowmen;  but,  under  favor  of 
Lord  Lyttleton,  they  probably  did  not  use  the  long  bow.  the 
formidable  weapon  of  the  Normans,  and  afterwards  of  the 
English  yeomen.  That  of  the  Welsh  most  likely  rather 
resembled  the  bow  of  the  cognate  Celtic  tribes  of  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  It  was  shorter  than  the 
Norman  long  bow,  as  being  drawn  to  the  breast,  not  to  the 
ear.  more  loosely  strung,  and  the  arrow  having  a  heavy  iron 
head;  altogether,  in  short,  a  less  effective  weapon .  It  ap- 
pears from"  the  following  anecdote  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  Welsh  arrow  and  those  of  the  English 

In  1122,  Henry  the  II.,  marching  into  Powys-Land  to  chas- 
tise Meredith  ap  Blethyn  and  certain  rebels,  in  passing  a  de- 
file was  struck  by  an  arrow  on  the  breast.  Repelled  by  the 
expedience,  of  his  breastplate,  the  shaft  fell  to  the  r  round. 
Wien  the  King  felt  the  blow,  and  saw  the  shaft,  he  swore 
his  usual  oath,  by  the  death  of  our  Lord,  that  the  arrow 
came  not  from  a  Welsh  but  an  En  lish  bow;  and,  influenced 
by  this  belief,  hastily  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Note  C. — Eudorchawg  Chains. 

Eudorchawg,  or  Gold  Chains  of  the  Welsh.  These  were 
the  distinguished  marks  of  rank  and  valor  among  the  num- 
erous tribes  of  Celtic  extraction.  Manlius,  the  Roman 
Champion,  gained  the  name  of  Torqrtatus,  or  he  of  the  Chain, 
i  on  account,  of  an  ornament  of  this  kind  won,  in  single  com- 
bat, from  a  gigantic  Gaul.  Aneunn,  the  Welsh  bard,  men- 
tions, in  his  poem  on  the  battle  of  Catterath,  that  no  less 
than  three  hundred  of  the  British  who  fell  there  had  their 
necks  wreathpd  with  the  Eudorchawg.  This  seems  to  infer 
that  the  chain  was  a  badge  of  distinction,  and  valor  perhaps, 
but  not  of  royalty;  otherwise  there  would  scarce  have  been 
so  many  kings  present  in  one  battle.  This  chain  has  been 
found  accordingly  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  and  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  in  Scotland.  Doubtless,  it  was  of  too 
precious  materials  not  to  be  usually  converted  into  money  by 
the  enemy  into  whose  hands  it  fell. 

Note  D.—  Tlie  Bahr-Geist. 

The  idea  of  the  Bahr-Geist  was  taken  from  a  passage  in 
the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw,  which  have  since  been  given 
to  the  public  [by  Sir  II.  Nicolas,  Lond.  1829,  8vol,  and  re- 
ceived with  deserved  approbation. 

The  original  runs  as  follows.    Lady  Fanshaw,  shifting 
among  her  friends  in  Ireland,  like  other  sound  loyalists  of 
the  period,  tells  her  story  thus: — 
"From  thence  we  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's, 

!  a  lady  that  went  for  a  maid,  but  few  believed  it.  She  was 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond.  There 
we  staid  three  nights— the  first  of  which  I  was  surprised 

[at  being  laid  in  a  chamber  where,  when  about  one  o'clock, 
1  heard  a  voice  that  awakened  me.   I  drew  the  curtain, 

[  and  in  the  casement  of  the  window  I  saw,  by  the  light 

I  of  the  moon,  a  woman  leaning  through  the  casement  into  the 
room,  in  white,  with  ted  hair  and  pale  and  ghastly  complex- 

I  ion.   She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had  never  heard,  thrice. 
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'Ahorse;'  anrl  then,  with  a.  sigh  more  like  the  wind  than 
breath,  she  vanished,  and  to  me  her  body  looked  more  like  a 
thick  cloud  than  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightened,  that 
my  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  night-clothes  fell  off.  I  pulled 
and  pinched  your  father,  who  never  awoke  during  the  dis- 
order I  was  in,  but  at  last  was  much  surprised  to  see  me  in 
this  fright,  and  more  so  when  I  related  the  story  and  showed 
him  the  window  opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that 
night;  but  he  entertained  me  by  telling  me  how  much  more 
these  apparitions  were  common  in  this  country  than  in  Eng- 
land; and  we  concluded  the  cause  to  be  the  great  supersti- 
tion of  the  Irish,  and  the  want  of  that  knowing  faith  which 
should  defend 'hi  m  from  the  power  of  the  Devil,  which  he 
exercises  among  them  very  much.  About  five  o'clock  the 
lady  of  the  house  came  to  see  us,  saying  she  had  not  been  in 
bed  all  night,  because  a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers,  whose  an- 
cestors bad  owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o'clock;  and  she 
said,  I  wish  you  to  have  had  no  disturbance,  for  'tis  the  cus- 
tom of  the  place,  that  when  any  of  the  family  are  dying,  the 
shape  of  a  woman  appears  every  night  in  the  window  until 
thev  be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago  got  with 
child  hy  the  owner  of  this  place,  wdio  murdered  her  in  his 
garden,  and  flung  her  into  the  river  under  the  window;  but 
truly  I  thought  not  of  it  when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the 
best  room  in  the  house!  We  made  little  reply  to  her  speech, 
but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly." 

Note  E.— Sensibility  to  Pain. 

Such  an  expression  is  said  to  have  been  used  hy  Mandrin, 
the  celebraied  smus?<jlcr.  while  in  the  act  of  being  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  This  dreadful  punishment,  consists  in  the 
executioner,  with  a  bar  of  iron,  breaking  the  shoulder-bones, 
arms,  thiL'h-bones,  and  legs  of  the  criminal,  taking  his  alter- 
nate sides'.  The  punishment  is  concluded  by  a  blow  across 
the  breast,  called  thecfWW  de  grace,  because  it  removes  the 
sufferer  from  his  agony.  When  Mandrin  received  the  second 
blow  over  the  left  shoulder-bone,  he  laughed.  His  confessor 
inquired  the  reason  of  demeanor  so  unbecoming  his  situation. 
"I  only  lan"h  at  my  own  folly,  mv  father,"  answered  Mandrin, 
'■  who  could  suppose  that  sensibility  of  pain  should  continue 
a'ter  the  nervous  system  had  been  completely  deranged  by 
the  first  blow."  ['■  Authentic  Memoir  of  the  remarkable  Life 
and  surprising  Exploits  of  Mandrin.  Captain- General  of  the 
French  Smugglers,  etc..  Loud.  1753,"  8vo.  See  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott,  vol.  vi.,  p.  207.] 
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Ail  Grmcas  kalendas,  at  the  Greek  Calends  (an  indefinite 

period). 
A  tight,  possession,  properly. 
Are  Regina  Caeli,  hail,  Mother  of  Heaven! 
Aw/nous,  alms. 

Bauld.  bold. 
Bien.  frugal. 
Bigging,  building. 

Boii  gre,  mat  gre,  good  grace,  bad  grace. 

Carritch,  catechism. 
Chappit.  struck. 

V/iere  exquise,  exquisite  cheer.  _ 

Conjuro  vos  omnes.  spiritus  maligni,  magm  etparvi,  I  conjure 

you,  spirits  of  evil,  great  and  small. 
Cracks,  gossip. 
Crw,  an  intoxicating  drink. 
Deus  vobiscum,  God  be  with  yon. 


Devoir,  duty,  service. 

Do  veniam,  Igive  pardon  or  leave. 

Etere,  scholar  or  cadet. 

E*  spukt.  it  is  a  spirit. 

Ex  capile  lecli,  from  the  head  of  the  bed. 

Fx  cathedra,  from  the  chair. 

Fabliaux,  fables. 
Fash,  trouble. 
Favtevil,  arm-chair. 
riuncaUle*.  espousals. 
Foibears,  ancestors. 

Grew,  greyhound. 

I/aec  nos  nm  invs  esse  nihil,  this  we  understood  to  be  nothing. 

llinc  illue  lachrymae.  hence  these  tears. 

Ipsa  corpora,  the  very  pieces. 
Jonglerie.  jugglery. 

Kuin,  a  tax  payable  to  the  landlord  in  kind. 
Lai,  lay,  ditty. 

Memb/ornm  damno  omni  major,  dimentia,  quae  nee  noinino 
seriorum.  nee  vnltum  agrmteU  limicorum.  wiih  the  loss  of 
all  his  members,  and  worse,  the  loss  of  mind,  which  pre- 
vents him  recognising  either  the  names  of  his  servants 
or  the  faces  of  his  friends. 

Mezzo  termini,  half  limits. 

Morbus  sou/icus,  a  noisome  disease. 

Nominis  vmbra.  under  the  shade  of  a  name. 

A'on  audet,  nisi  quae  dedicii,  dare  quod  7/wdicorum  est;  pro- 

mittunt  medici,  tructant  fabrilia  fabri,  no  one  dares  to 

prescribe  medicine  who  has  not  studied  that  science; 

physicians  promise  what  comes  within  their  skill,  and 

artificers  mind  only  their  own  craft. 

Ower,  over. 

Persona  standi  in  jv dido,  personal  power  to  prosecute. 

Porte-cochere,  carriage-entrance. 

Qui  jural  proximo  el  non  decipit,  '  who  hath  not  sworn  de- 
ceitfully.' 

Ratten,  a  rat. 
Reining,  roving. 
Rereche,  tart. 
Rom,  roll. 

Rus  in  urbe,  the  county  in  the  town. 

Sang froid,  coolly. 

Salis  est  mi  fill,  enough,  my  son. 

Schelm,  rascal. 

Skirl,  screech. 

Societas  mater  discordiam,  partnership,  the  mother  of  dis- 
cord. 
Sporran,  a  purse. 

Sub  vexi/lo  regis  apud  praelium  juxta  Branxton,  under  the 
royal  standard  in  the  battle  near  Branxton. 

Tod,  a  fox. 

Tremor  cordis,  a  quaking  of  the  heart. 

Vis  unitaforlior,  united  strength  is  stronger. 

Vix  ea  nostra  roco,  I  declare  this  hardly  our  own. 

Volenti  non  fit  injuria,  to  the  willing  there  is  no  injury  done. 

Wean,  an  infant. 
Witter*,  a  few. 
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